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JOURNAL 


OF 


THE    CHEMICAL    SOCIETY. 


ABSTRACTS    OF    CHEMICAL    PAPERS    PUBLISHED    IN 
BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  JOURNALS. 

PART   II. 


General  and  Physical  Chemistry. 


Critical  Pressure  of  Luminescence  of  Gases.  Alexandre 
DE  Hemptinne  (B%dl.  Acad.  Roy.  Belg.,  1903,  851 — 863,  Compare 
Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  58  ;  1903,  W,  193,  199).— The  term  "critical  pressure 
of  luminescence "  is  used  synonymously  with  the  term  "  Umkehr- 
druck  "  employed  by  Ebert  {Ann.  Phijs.  Chem.,  1899,  [ii],  69,  372), 
and  refers  to  that  limiting  pressure  of  a  gas,  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
which  equally  leads  to  greater  electric  resi.-tance.  The  author  has 
studied  especially  the  influence  of  a  magnetic  field  on  the  value  of  this 
"critical  pressure,"  using  for  this  purpose  a  Tesla  coil,  terminating  in 
two  metallic  plates,  20  cm.  long  and  7  cm.  broad,  between  which  the 
tubes  containing  the  gas  and  connected  to  a  McLeod  gauge  were 
placed.  This  arrangement  eliminates  the  error  due  to  change  of  dis- 
tance between  the  electrodes  observed  by  Eberfc  (loc.  ctt.).  The 
"critical  pressure"  in  a  tube  6*5  cm.  long  and  1  cm.  in  diameter 
depends,  under  these  conditions,  on  the  positions  of  the  tube  relatively 
to  those  of  the  metallic  plates,  being  greatest  when  the  tube  is  vertical 
and  parallel  to  the  plates,  and  least  wlien  it  is  placed  lengthwise  and 
perpendicular  to  them.  Under  the  additional  influence  of  a  magnetic 
field,  the  "  critical  pressure "  is  reduced  in  the  former  position 
(parallel  to  the  lines  of  force)  and  increased  in  the  second  (perpendicular 
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to  the  lines  of  force).  The  author  explains  these  effects  induced  by  the 
magnetic  field  by  assuming  that  the  movement  of  each  electrified  par- 
ticle of  gas  is  then  a  resultant  of  its  inherent  movement  as  an  elec- 
trified particle  and  that  due  to  the  magnetic  field.  This  changes  the 
range  of  movement  of  the  particles  in  the  first  position  of  the  tube 
from  the  diameter  of  the  tube  to  a  range  intermediate  between  this 
and  the  whole  length  of  the  tube,  and  in  the  second  position  decreases 
the  range  of  movement  from  that  of  the  whole  length  of  the  tube  to  a 
range  intermediate  between  this  and  the  diameter  of  the  tube.  In 
conformity  with  this  explanation,  it  was  observed  that  no  change  in 
the  "critical  pressure  of  luminescence"  occurs  in  a  magnetic  field 
when  the  gas  is  contained  in  a  spherical  vessel.  T.  A.  H. 

Luminous  Effects  at  Electrodes  and  a  New  Spectroscopio 
Method.  Werner  von  Bolton  {Zeit.  Eleklrochem.,  1903,9,  913—922). 
— When  a  metallic  rod  connected  with  a  current  source  giving  an 
E.M.F.  of  110  volts  is  dipped  slowly  into  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
(1  :  20)  or  nitric  acid  (1  : 4)  into  which  an  anode  connected  with  the 
positive  pole  of  the  source  of  current  has  already  been  placed,  the  end 
of  the  rod  gives  off  a  brilliant  light  which,  when  examined  in  the 
spectroscope,  shows  the  lines  of  the  metal  employed  together  with  the 
hydrogen  spectrum. 

The  metallic  spectra  are  also  obtained  when  platinum  wires  are 
employed  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  salt  of  the  metal  is  added  to  the 
electrolyte,  the  best  results  being  obtained  with  nitric  acid.  A  carbon 
rod  gives  a  continuous  spectium.  At  the  anode,  a  very  faint  light  is 
observed,  the  spectrum  of  which  is  mainly  continuous.  The  metallic 
spectra  observed  at  the  cathode  appear  to  be  due  to  the  vaporisation 
of  the  metals  as  they  are  deposited  ;  the  cathode  is  always  surrounded 
by  a  film  of  hydrogen,  through  which  the  current  passes  in  the  form 
of  minute  sparks.  The  method  is  very  sensitive  ;  a  solution  of  1  mg. 
of  strontium  nitrate  in  3  litres  of  water,  for  example,  shows  the 
strontium  spectrum  distinctly.  Charts  are  given  showing  the  spectra 
observed.  T.  E. 

Relationship  between  Spectra  and  Atomic  "Weights.  Carl 
BuNGE  {Fhil.  Mag.,  1903,  [vi],  6,  698—701.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903, 
ii,  346). — An  adverse  criticism  of  Watts'  method  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii, 
654)  of  calculating  the  atomic  weight  of  radium  from  its  spectrum. 

J.  C.  P. 

Absorption  of  Ultra-violet  Rays  in  Ozone.  Edgar  Meyer 
{Ann.  Physik,  1903,  [iv],  12,  849-859).— The  author  has  determined 
the  value  of  the  absorption  coefiicient  over  the  range  X=185ju,/x  to 
X  =  300/1/1,  and  finds  a  minimum  value  at  \  =  205/a/x,  and  a  maximum 
at  A«=258/i/i,.  The  latter  agrees  with  the  position  (X  =  256/x,/x,)  of  the 
absorption  band  given  by  Hartley  (Trans.,  1881,  39,  60,  111). 

The  sun's  spectrum  comes  more  or  less  suddenly  to  an  end  at 
X  =  293/x/>i,  and  the  absorption  of  the  solar  radiation  in  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  which  is  responsible  for  that  fact,  is,  according  to  Hartley, 
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due  to  the  ozone.  Taking  into  account  the  percentage  of  ozone  in  the 
atmosphere  and  the  values  of  the  absorption  coefficient  obtained  by 
himself,  the  author  regards  Hartley's  view  as  probably  correct. 

J.  C.  P. 


Spectra  of  Neon,  Krypton,  and  Xenon.  Edward  C.  C.  Baly 
{Phil.  Trans.,  1903,  A,  202,  183— 242).— The  gases  were  in  all  cases 
illuminated  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  discharge  through  them 
under  reduced  pressure.  The  heating  of  the  electrodes  in  presence  of 
these  monatomic  gases  is  much  more  marked  than  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  this  heating  effect  is  very  troublesome  in  view  of 
the  large  amount  of  hydrogen  evolved  from  the  electrode  and  the 
consequent  masking  of  the  spectrum  to  be  investigated.  The 
phenomenon  of  electrical  evaporation,  common  enough  with  platinum 
and  similar  electrodes,  has  been  observed  for  the  first  time  with 
aluminium  electrodes. 

The  spectra  of  the  gases  consist  of  bright,  well-defined  lines  similar 
to  those  of  argon  and  helium,  the  definition  depending,  however,  on 
the  pressure  in  the  vacuum  tube.  If  the  pressure  is  not  less  than  a 
certain  small  value,  the  appearance  of  the  spectrum  becomes  confused, 
and  at  times  it  is  almost  continuous.  The  spectrum  of  neon  consists 
of  very  bright  lines  in  the  orange  and  red  regions,  and  its  character  is 
not  materially  altered  by  the  introduction  into  the  circuit  of  a  Leyden 
jar  and  spark  gap.  Krypton  and  xenon,  on  the  other  hand,  are  like 
argon  in  possessing  first  and  second  spectra,  according  as  (1)  the 
direct  discharge  is  passed,  or  (2)  a  Leyden  jar  and  spark  gap  are 
introduced  into  the  cii'cuit.  The  first  spectrum  of  krypton  consists 
of  a  few  lines,  the  most  important  being  the  yellow  and  green  lines 
and  a  group  of  blue  lines.  The  second  spectrum  of  krypton  is 
characterised  by  a  considerable  number  of  lines,  chiefly  in  the  blue. 
The  first  spectrum  of  xenon  exhibits  a  group  of  blue  lines  less  refran- 
gible than  the  group  in  the  first  krypton  spectrum.  The  second  xenon 
spectrum  is  even  more  complex  than  the  second  krypton  spectrum, 
and  is  characterised  by  certain  bright  green  lines  which  determine  the 
colour  of  the  discharge.  The  wave-lengths  of  all  the  lines  observed 
are  given  in  the  paper  and  compared,  where  possible,  with  the  data 
of  other  observers  (Runge,  Astrophys.  Journ.,  1899,  10,  73  ;  Liveing 
and  Dewar,  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  213,  598).  J.  C.  P. 


Ultra-violet  Spectrum  of  Radium.  Sir  William  Crookes 
{Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1903,  72,  295 — 304,  413). — An  induction  spark  was 
passed  between  platinum  poles  partly  immersed  in  a  strong  solution 
of  pure  radium  nitrate,  slightly  acidified  with  nitric  acid.  The  position 
of  the  various  lines  was  determined  by  comparison  with  an  iron 
spectrum.  Tables  are  given  showing  the  wave-lengths,  not  only  of 
the  lines  detected  by  the  author,  but  also  of  those  ascribed  to  radium 
by  earlier  investigators.  Many  of  the  latter  lines  were  probably  due 
to  something  else  than  radium  and  are  not  found  in  the  author's  list. 

J.  C.  P. 
1—2 
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Further  Observations  on  the  Spectrum  of  the  Spontaneous 
Luminous  Radiation  of  Radium  at  Ordinary  Temperatures. 
Sir  William  and  Lady  Muggins  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1903,  72, 
409 — 413). — The  glow  spectrum  of  radium  bromide  is  found  to  coincide 
with  the  band  spectrum  of  nitrogen.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
radium  stimulation  is  unable  to  elicit  from  either  the  radium  or  the 
bromine  molecules  their  characteristic  line  spectra.  J.  C.  P. 

Absorption  of  Light  by  Aqueous  Solutions  of  Copper 
and  Nickel  Salts.  E,  Mltller  {Ann.  Physik,  1903,  [iv],  12, 
767 — 7ij6). — The  absorption  within  the  limits  of  the  visible  spectrum 
is  the  same  for  all  the  copper  salts  investigated  so  long  as  the  solutions 
are  dilute.  In  concentrated  solutions  of  cupric  bromide  and  chloride, 
there  is  a  further  absorption  in  the  blue  and  the  violet ;  in  concen- 
trated solutions  of  the  nitrate  and  acetate,  there  is  a  further  absorption 
in  the  red.  The  molecular  extinction  coeflBcient  (Beer's  law)  ap- 
proaches a  limiting  value  with  increasing  dilution,  and  this  value  is 
the  same  for  all  copper  salts,  in  agreement  with  the  theories  of  Knob- 
lauch and  Ostwald. 

Concentrated  solutions  of  nickel  salts  have  very  different  tints,  but 
in  dilute  solutions  there  is  uniformity  as  in  the  case  of  the  copper 
salts. 

The  colour  of  those  salt  solutions  for  which  Beer's  law  is  fulfilled 
within  the  limits  of  the  visible  spectrum  is  independent  of  the 
temperature.  The  fact  that  Beer's  law  is  not  valid  for  other  solutions 
is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  to  the  dissociation.  J.  C.  P. 

Influence  of  Great  Dilution  on  the  Absorption  Spectra  of 
Highly  Concentrated  Solutions  of  the  Nitrates  and  Chlorides 
of  Didymium  and  Erbium.  John  Edward  Purvis  {Proc.  Camh. 
Phil.  Soc,  1903,  12,  206— 211).— The  absorption  bands  of  very  con- 
centrated solutions  of  didymium  and  erbium  chlorides  are  not  affected 
by  dilution.  Those  of  concentrated  solutions  of  the  nitrates  become 
less  diffuse  on  dilution.  The  absorption  bands  of  concentrated  and 
dilute  solutions  of  didymium  and  erbium  chlorides  correspond  very 
closely  with  those  observed  in  dilute  solutions  of  the  nitrates. 

J.  C.  P. 

Colour-sensitive  Silver  Chloride.  Emil  Baur  {Zeit.  physikal. 
Chenu,  1903,  45,  613— 626).— It  is  found  that  all  photochlorides 
(that  is,  mixtures  of  silver  chloride  and  subchloride  in  different  pro- 
portions) reproduce  the  solar  spectrum  in  its  proper  colours,  and  it  is 
considered  probable  that  the  various  coloured  modifications  of  the 
subchloride  behave  as  optical  antipodes.  Evidence  is  brought  forward 
also  to  show  that  silver  chloride  and  subchkride  most  probably  form 
homogeneous  mixtures.  J.  C.  P. 

Polarimetric  Researches.  II.  Rotation  Dispersion  in  Solu- 
tions. Chr.  Wintuer  {Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1903,  45,  331 — 377. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  589).— In  order  to  find  how  far  the  rational 
dispersion  coefficient  {loc.  cit.)  retains  the  same  value  for  various  solu- 
tions of  an  optically  active  substance,  the  author  has  extended  his 
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investigations  to  solutions  of  ethyl  tartrate  in  benzene  and  wobutyl 
alcohol,  and  of  propyl  tartrate  in  benzene,  isobutyl  alcohol,  and 
ethylene  bromide.  It  is  found  that  the  rational  di;«persion  coeffi- 
cient is  the  same  for  all  substances  in  the  tartaric  acid  group, 
whether  they  are  in  the  pure  state  or  in  solution.  Equations 
are  given  connecting  the  specific  rotation  and  the  temperature  for 
various  solutions,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  maximum  temperatures  in 
these  equations  are  in  the  main  independent  alike  of  the  wave- 
length of  the  light  and  the  concentration  of  the  solutions.  The 
mean  values  of  these  maximum  temperatures  for  all  the  substances  of 
the  tartaric  acid  group  lie  between  137°  and  149°.  In  the  case  of 
substances  exhibiting  anomalous  dispersion,  a  given  change  of  rota- 
tion always  involves  a  corresponding  regular  change  of  dispersion, 
whether  this  change  is  brought  about  by  an  alteration  of  temperature 
or  an  alteration  of  concentration.  It  is  further  shown  that  the 
influence  of  the  solvent  on  the  dispersion  is  in  the  main  constant  and 
independent  of  the  concentration.  This  fact  finds  expression  in  the 
calculation  of  a  solution  dispersion  coefficient — a  constant  which  varies 
with  the  nature  of  the  solvent  and  the  active  solute.  J.  C.  P. 


Phenomena  of  Luminosity  and  their  Possible  Correlation 
with  Radioactivity.  Henry  E.  Armstrong  and  T.  Martin  Lowry 
{Ptoc.  Roy.  Soc,  1903,  72,  258— 264).— One  of  the  authors  has 
previously  pointed  out  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  546)  that  luminous 
manifestations  may  be  attributed  to  oscillatory  changes  in  molecular 
structure.  This  argument  is  developed,  and  it  is  shown  that  the 
occurrence  of  triboluminescence  runs  more  or  less  parallel  with  the 
existence  of  isodynamic  forms.  Menthyl  phenylformylacetatf,  which 
exists  in  two  such  form?,  not  only  is  triboluminescent,  but  gives  out 
brilliant  flashes  of  light  as  it  separates  from  solution.  Crystals  of 
saccharin,  unless  highly  purified,  give  off  flashes  of  light  when  crushed, 
and  this  substance  may  be  conceived  as  existing  in  two  isodynamic 
forms.  In  neither  of  the  above  cases  could  any  effect  on  the  electro- 
meter be  detected.  Another  fact  of  importance  is  that  tribo- 
luminescence is  observed  in  the  ease  of  7r-bromonitrocamphor, 
camphoroxime,  and  a-bromocamphor,  which  can  all  exist  in  isodynamic 
forms,  whilst  it  is  not  observed  in  similar  cases  where  isodynamic 
forms  are  impossible,  for  example,  a-chloro-a-bromocamphor. 

The  phenomena  of  fluorescence  and  phosphorescence  are  discussed 
also  from  the  point  of  view  of  isodynamic  change,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  radioactivity  may  be  regarded  as  an  exaggerated  form  of 
fluorescence  in  which  radiations  generally  capable  of  penetrating 
substances  are  absorbed  and  rendered  obvious.  Thorium  and  thor- 
ium X  may  be  regarded  as  merely  isodynamic  forms  of  thorium,  be- 
having very  similarly  to  the  isodynamic  forms  of  nitrocamphor.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  the  properties  referred  to  in  this  paper  are  common 
to  many  substances.  Uranium  nitrate  is  not  only  radioactive,  but 
triboluminescent,  fluorescent,  and  phosphorescent  at  low  temperatures. 
Platinocyanides  are  triboluminescent,  fluorescent,  and  phosphorescent 
at  low  temperatures.     It  is  possible,  therefore,    that    these    several 
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luminous  manifestations  may  have  a  common  origin  in    isodynamic 
change.  J-  C.  P. 

Penetrating  Radiation  from  the  Earth's  Surface.  H.  Lester 
Cooke  {rhil.  Mag.,  1903,  [vi],  6,  403— 411).— With  a  gold  leaf  eleclro- 
scope,  it  is  shown  that  there  ordinarily  exists  everywhere  a  radiation 
comparable  as  regards  penetrating  power  with  that  from  radium. 
This  radiation  accounts  for  30 — 33  per  cent,  of  the  natural  ionisation 
commonly  observed  in  testing  vessels,  a  conclusion  deduced  from  the 
reduction  of  ionisation  effected  by  using  massive  lead  screens.  The 
penetrating  radiation  may  be  due  to  the  radioactive  matter  which  is 
distributed  throughout  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere. 

A  number  of  materials,  such  as  brick,  dried  earth,  polished  tin, 
writing  paper, stone,  pine-wood, lead,  zinc,  and  iron  were  found  on  exami- 
nation to  emit  a  radiation  of  a  not  very  penetrating  character,  a 
phenomenon  which  probably  accounts  for  the  residual  ionisation  in  an 
electroscope  surrounded  by  heavy  metal  screens ;  this  activity 
was  found  to  be  less  for  brass  than  for  any  of  the  materials  just 
mentioned. 

With  the  author's  arrangement  of  the  testing  apparatus,  it  is  found 
that  the  number  of  ions  produced  per  c.c.  per  second  in  air  under 
atmospheric  pressure  is  5  (compare  the  number  14,  found  by  C.  T.  R. 
Wilson).  J.  C.  P. 

The  Scintillating  Phosphorescence  which  Certain  Substances 
present  under  the  Action  of  the  Radium  Rays.  Henri 
Becquerel  {C&mpt.  rend.,  1903,  137,  629— 634).— In  view  of  the 
explanation  of  the  scintillating  phosphorescence  of  the  spinthariscope 
offered  by  Crookes  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  461),  the  author  has  completed 
a  series  of  experiments  started  some  years  ago  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  126), 
with  the  object  of  ascertaining  (1)  whether  a  part  only  of  the  radium 
rays  is  concerned  in  the  phenomenon,  and  (2)  whether  the  scintilla- 
tions are  really  due  to  the  impact  of  the  electrons  on  the  screen,  or  if 
they  are  not  rather  to  be  attributed  to  a  change  in  the  molecular 
structure  of  the  material  composing  the  screen  induced  by  the  action 
of  the  exciting  rays. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  first  point,  thin  mica  screens  coated  with 
various  phosphorescent  materials  in  a  fine  state  of  division  were 
exposed  to  the  rays  emitted  by  a  small  quantity  of  radium  chloride, 
and  preliminary  experiments,  in  which  a  thin  sheet  of  aluminium  was 
placed  between  the  radium  chloride  and  the  screen,  showed  that  the 
scintillating  phosphorescence  was  excited  by  those  rays  which  are 
most  readily  ab.sorbed  and  consequently  least  penetrating. 

In  another  series  of  experiments,  the  separate  effects  of  the  a-  and 
/3-rays  on  the  screens  were  examined  by  placing  the  radium  chloride  in 
a  lead  block  between  the  poles  of  an  electromagnet,  and  the  results 
obtained  confirmed  Crookes'  opinion  that  the  a-rays  only  induce  the 
scintillating  phosphorescence;  the  phosphorescence  excited  by  the 
^-rays,  if  appreciable  or  preponderating,  masks  the  phenomenon  pro- 
duced by  the  a-rays. 

The  question  whether  the  scintillations  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
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impact  of  the  electrons  on  the  screen  or  to  the  molecular  disintegration 
of  the  material  forming  the  screen  is  not  so  easily  solved ;  but 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  latter  alternative  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
the  state  of  aggregation  of  the  material  composing  the  screen  plays  a 
very  important  part  in  the  phenomenon.  When  a  relatively  large 
crystalline  fragment  of  hexagonal  blende  is  exposed  to  radium  rays,  it 
becomes  phosphorescent,  but  shows  no  scintillations ;  if  the  same 
crystal  is  broken  into  very  small  pieces,  it  exhibits  under  the  same 
conditions  variable  brilliant  points  of  light,  whilst  if  it  is  pulverised 
the  characteristic  scintillations  appear.  A  similar  luminous  effect  is 
produced  when  the  crystals  are  broken  mechanically  between  plates  of 
glass  (compare  Armstrong  and  Lowry,  this  vol.,  ii,  5).        M.  A.  W. 

Scintillation  of  Phosphorescent  Zinc  Sulphide  in  the 
presence  of  Radium,  Revived  by  Electric  Discharges. 
Thomas  Tommasina  {Compt.  rend.,  1903,  137,  745— 747).— Screens  of 
zinc  sulphide  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  radium  rays 
and  then  kept  in  the  dark  for  some  time  exhibit  phosphorescence,  but 
no  scintillation.  The  phosphorescence  of  a  screen  which  has  been 
covered  with  a  glass  plate  is  distributed  equally  over  the  surface, 
whilst  an  unprotected  screen  exhibits  several  dark  points  and  a  single 
bright  one.  The  scintillations  on  each  screen  can  be  revived,  but  to 
an  unequal  extent,  by  the  action  of  positive  or  negative  electric  dis- 
charges, the  unprotected  screen  still  exhibiting  the  dark  points,  but 
the  scintillations  being  as  bright  as  those  initially  produced  by  the 
radium  rays.  The  dark  points  correspond  with  cavities  in  the  crystal- 
line layer,  and  the  scintillations  are  most  vivid  at  the  more  prominent 
edges  of  the  crystals.  These  facts  point  to  an  electrostatic  origin  of 
the  light  phenomenon,  which  consists  in  the  irregular  production  of 
discharges  resulting  in  the  cleavage  of  the  crystal  (compare  Becquerel, 
preceding  abstract).  M.  A.  W. 

Heat  given  out  by  Radium.  Carl  Runge  and  J.  Precht 
{Sitzungsher.  K.  Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin,  1903,  783 — 786). — To  estimate 
the  heat  given  out  by  radium,  the  authors  have  determined  the  current 
which  must  be  supplied  to  a  small  platinum  spiral  so  that  the  latter 
shall,  under  the  same  conditions,  produce  the  same  temperature  differ- 
ence as  the  radium  salt.  They  find,  in  good  agreement  with  Curie 
and  Laborde  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  346),  that  one  gram  of  radium  gives 
out  105  cal.  per  hour.  From  an  experiment  similar  to  the  fore^ 
going,  in  which  the  radium  salt  was  enclosed  in  a  leaden  cell,  the 
authors  conclude  that  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  particles  shot  off 
from  radium  constitutes  only  a  small  part  (probably  less  than  5  per 
cent.)  of  the  total  heat  developed.  Hence,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  particles  shot  off  from  radium  move  with  not  less  than  a  tenth 
of  the  velocity  of  light,  it  is  shown  that  one  gram  of  radium  would 
in  1000  years  lose  less  than  one-half  of  a  milligram  in  weight. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  the  heat  given  off  from  a  radium  salt  is  de- 
pendent only  on  the  amount  of  radium  it  contains,  a  comparison  of 
the  amounts  of  heat  evolved  from  equal  quantities  of  the  chloride  and 
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bromide   furnishes  a    method   of   calculating   the  atomic  weight  of 
radium.  *'•  ^-  "• 

Activity  Induced  by  Thorium.  F.  von  Lerch  (Ann.  Phi/sik, 
1903,  [iv],  12,  745— 766).— The  decline  of  the  activity  induced  on 
metals  by  the  emanation  from  thorium  follows  in  all  cases  the  same 
exponential  law  (compare  Rutherford  and  Soddy,  Trans.,  1902,  81,  841). 
If  the  metals  are  dissolved,  the  activity  becomes  associated  with  the 
ions,  and  if  the  metal  is  precipitated  as  an  insoluble  compound,  the 
precipitate  is  active.  If  the  induced  activity  on  a  piece  of  metal  is 
dissolved  by  treatment  for  several  minutes  with  hot  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  active  solution  thus  obtained  is  electrolysed  be- 
tween inactive  platinum  electrodes,  the  cathode  becomes  intensely 
active,  the  anode  remains  inactive.  When  amalgamated  zinc  is  used 
as  cathode,  the  same  result  is  obtained,  and  the  activity  falls  off  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary  induced  activity.  The  rate  of  decline 
of  the  activity  is  somewhat  greater  with  a  platinum  cathode.  It  is 
possible  to  obtain  the  activity  at  the  other  electrode  if  silver  is  used 
as  anode  and  the  chlorine  is  fixed  as  silver  chloride ;  if  the  active 
silver  chloride  thus  obtained  is  reduced  by  zinc  in  presence  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  part  of  the  activity  is  transferred  to  the  zinc. 

The  author's  experiments  favour  the  view  that  the  solution  of  the 
activity  from  metal  plates  by  hydrochloric  acid  is  electrolytic  in 
character.  Copper,  tin,  lead,  nickel,  iron,  cadmium,  zinc,  magnesium, 
and  aluminium  immersed  in  such  an  active  solution,  become  active; 
platinum,  palladium,  and  silver  remain  inactive.  The  activity  thus 
depohited  falls  off  at  a  rate  which  varies  in  different  cases,  and  from 
this  the  author  draws  conclusions  as  to  its  composition.  The  chief 
portion,  the  decline  of  which  corresponds  with  that  of  the  ordinary 
induced  activity,  is  assigned  a  place  in  the  potential  series  between 
coppei  and  lead,  close  to  hydrogen. 

The  resiJts  obtained  indicate  generally  that  the  activity  induced  by 
thorium  is  of  a  material  character.  J.  C.  P. 

Change  of  Electrical  Resistance  of  Selenium  under  the 
Influence  of  Certain  Substances.  Authur  B.  Griffiths  {Compt. 
rend.,  1DU3,  137,  647). — When  a  piece  of  selenium  was  exposed  at  a 
distance  of  5  cm.  from  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  pigment  from 
geranium  petals  for  abo\it  15  minutes,  its  electrical  resistance,  deter- 
mined by  the  Wbeatstone  bridge  method,  fell  from  462,000  ohms  to 
320,000  ohms.  Similar  results  were  obtained  with  other  vegetable  and 
animal  pigments.  As  van  Aubel  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  403)  has  already 
shown  that  a  reduction  in  the  electrical  resistance  of  selenium  is 
effected  by  light,  radium,  and  Rontgen  rays,  the  author  suggests 
that  the  pigments  emit  these  rays.  M.  A.  W. 

Conditions  determining  the  Sign  and  Magnitude  of  "  Con- 
tact" Electrification.  Jean  Perrin  {Compt.  rend.,  1903,  137, 
513— 514).— The  author  has  investigated  the  sign  and  magnitude  of 
the  electrification  produced  by  contact  of  a  solid  with  a  liquid  by 
observing  the  movement  {electric  osmose)  induced  in  the  same  liquid  by 
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an  electric  charge  equal  in  amount  and  oppoBite  in  kind,  and  finds 
that  the  charge  resulting  from  contact  is  generally  greatest  with 
liquids  of  high  ionising  capacity  (such  as  water),  and  is  due  to  the 
ions  present  in  the  liquid.  In  aqueous  solutions,  the  ions  +  H  and 
—  HO  alone  are  active,  and  each  of  these  charges  the  diaphragm  (that 
is,  the  immersed  solid)  with  electricity  of  its  own  sign.  This  method 
of  detecting  free  +  H  and  -  HO  ions  is  more  delicate  than  that  of 
coloured  indicators  such  as  litmus. 

The  activities  of  +H  and  —HO  ions  are  diminished  by  the  presence 
respectively  of  negative  and  positive  polyvalent  ions,  and  the  magni- 
tude of  this  paralysing  action  increases  with  the  concentration  of  the 
polyvalent  ions. 

In  conformity  with  these  views  ai'e  the  statements  of  (a)  Picton 
and  Linder,  that  colloids  probably  exist  in  aqueous  solution  in  the 
form  of  electrically  charged  granules ;  (6)  of  Hardy,  that  the  sign  of 
this  charge  is  extremely  sensitive  to  the  influence  of  traces  of  acids 
and  alkalis,  and  (c)  of  Schulze  and  of  Hardy,  that  the  coagulation  of 
colloids  is  brought  about  most  readily  by  electrolytes  capable  of  furnish- 
ing a  polyvalent  ion  carrying  a  charge  opposite  in  sign  to  that  of  the 
colloidal  granules,  and  is  the  more  effective  the  greater  the  charge  of 
this  ion  (compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  469).  T.  A.  H. 

Electromotive  Forces  resulting  from  the  Contact  and  Reci- 
procal Action  of  Two  Liquids.  Maucellin  P.  E.  Berthelot, 
\Comjn.  rend.,  1903,  137,  956—957.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  526, 
626). — The  author's  former  papers  have  shown  the  importance  of 
utilising  electrically  the  chemical  energy  developed  by  reactions 
between  solutions.  C.  H.  D. 

Reproduction  of  the  Electromotive  Forces  of  some  Strong 
Oxidising  Agents.  J.  Scobai  {Zeit.  Eleklruchem.,  1903,  9,  879 — 887). 
— It  has  been  frequently  observed  that  the  difference  of  potential 
between  a  platinum  electrode  and  a  solution  of  an  oxidising  agent  is 
affected  by  the  acidity  of  the  latter,  but  the  values  of  the  potential 
differences  are  so  variable  and  uncertain  that  no  definite  connection 
between  them  can  be  found. 

The  author  has  experimented  with  \N,  12iV,  and  22iV,  and  anhy- 
drous sulphuric  acids  saturated  with  manganese  dioxide,  potassium 
permanganate,  chromium  trioxide,  and  sodium  persulphate,  and  with 
different  varieties  of  platinum  and  iridium  electrodes.  He  finds  that, 
after  a  few  days,  the  potential  differences  attain  constant  values, 
which  are,  as  a  rule,  independent  of  the  electrode  used.  With  chromic 
acid,  the  potentials  fall  a  little  on  shaking,  but  soon  regain  their  original 
values.  For  the  concentrated  solutions  used,  it  appears,  therefore,  that 
the  potential  differences  measured  are  really  constant  and  reproducible 
quantities.  T.  E. 

Electrical  Conductivity  of  Flames.  Fernand  Vanden  Bossche 
{BulL  Acad.  Roy.  Bdg.,  1903,  864 — 887.  Compare  Hemptinne, 
Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  119). — The  author  confirms  the  statement  of  Smithells, 
Dawson,  and  Wilson  (Abstr.,    1899,  ii,   722),  that  the  electrical  con- 
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ductivity  of  a  flame  containing  a  vaporised  metallic  salt  is  not  depen- 
dent on  the  dissociation  of  the  salt  by  water  vapour  in  the  flame  and 
subsequent  ionization  of  the  metallic  hydroxide  produced,  as  was  sug- 
gested by  Arrhenius  (Abstr.,  1891,  515). 

The  author  has  investigated  the  phenomenon  of  unipolar  conduction 
shown  by  flames  containing  vaporised  salts,  and  finds  that  the  extent 
to  which  this  phenomenon  is  exhibited  is  dependent  on  the  nature 
of  the  metal  and  appears  to  have  some  relationship  to  the  valency  of 
the  latter,  being  mo«t  marked  in  the  case  of  univalent  metals  such  as 
sodium  and  potassium. 

Unipolar  conduction  is  also  shown  by  a  flame  containing  finely- 
divided  metallic  platinum,  but  not  by  flames  containing  bromine  or 
chlorine.  The  unipolar  conductivities  of  flames  containing  salts  of 
univalent  elements  increases  with  the  concentration  of  the  salt  solu- 
tion injected,  but  this  effect  is  less  marked  in  the  case  of  salts  of 
bivalent  metals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of  a  change  in  the 
voltage  of  the  current  is  much  greater  with  flames  containing  salts 
of  bivalent  metals  than  with  those  containing  salts  of  univalent 
elements. 

The  author  points  out  that  the  statement  of  Wilson  (Abstr.,  Ib99, 
ii,  723),  that  unipolar  conduction  of  flames  containing  vaporised  salts 
is  the  result  of  the  difference  in  the  velocities  of  the  positive  and 
negative  ions  into  which  the  salt  is  dissociated,  leads  to|the  conclusion 
that  flames  containing  salts  of  barium  and  strontium  should  show 
more  marked  unipolar  conduction  than  those  containing  potassium  and 
sodium  halts,  which  is  in  opposition  to  the  experimental  results  now 
brought  forward.  He  explains  the  differences  exhibited  in  this  respect 
by  salts  of  univalent  and  bivalent  metals  by  assuming  that  ionisation 
of  the  salts  occurs  only  where  the  gas  is  in  contact  with  the  electrodes, 
and  principally  at  the  negative  electrode,  which,  it  is  further  assumed, 
exerts  a  greater  ionising  influence  on  salts  of  univalent  elements  than 
on  those  of  bivalent  elements,  and  that,  consequently,  there  is  a  greater 
flow  of  electricity  from  the  negative  electrode  in  the  former  case. 
This  would  also  explain  the  greater  effect  induced  by  change  of  voltage 
in  the  case  of  salts  of  the  bivalent  metals.  T.  A.  H. 

Conductivity  of  Mixtiires  of  Electrolytes.  Ferdinand  Barm- 
WATEB  (Zeit.  j)hi/8ikaL  Cliem.,  1903,  45,  557 — 565.  Compare  Abstr., 
1899,  ii,  396). — The  author  deduces  an  expression  for  the  conductivity 
of  binary  mixtures  of  organic  acids,  and  the  theoretical  deductions 
are  tested  by  experiments  on  mixtures  of  acetic  acid  with  glycollic, 
propionic,  butyric,  or  valeric  acid  ;  of  propionic  acid  with  butyric  or 
valeric  acid  ;  and  of  butyric  acid  with  valeric  acid.  The  agreement  is 
exceedingly  good  for  mixtures  of  acetic  and  glycollic  acids,  and  least 
satisfactory  for  mixtures  of  acetic  and  valeric  acids.  J.  C.  P. 

Can  the  Formation  of  Complexes  be  Deduced  from  the 
Electrolytic  Conductivity  of  Mixtures  of  Acids?  Robert 
HoFMANN  {Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1903,  45,  584— 588).— The  author 
shows  that  whilst  the  laws  of  isohydric  solutions  apply  in  the  case  of 
(1)  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids,  (2)  chromic  and  sulphuric  acids. 
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they  do  not  apply  in  the  case  of  chromic  and  hydrochloric  acids,  the 
conductivity  of  a  mixed  solution  of  the  last  two  acids  being  markedly 
different  from  the  calculated  value.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is 
that  these  two  form  complexes  in  solution,  the  existence  of  which 
tendency  is  already  known.  J.  C.  P. 

History  of  the  Electrolysis  of  Water,  Albert  Neuburger 
{Ber.,  1903,  36,  3572— 3574).— The  discovery  that  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  are  the  only  products  of  the  electrolysis  of  water  and  that  the 
production  of  alkali  at  the  cathode  and  acid  at  the  anode  is  due  to  im- 
purity in  the  water  is  usually  credited  to  Davy,  who  commenced  his 
experiments  in  1800,  but  did  not  publish  this  result  until  1806.  This 
fact  had  been  observed  by  P.  L.  Simon,  and  was  published  in  Gilbert's 
Annalen,  1801,  8,  41  and  492 ;  9,  386,  five  years  before  Davy's 
communication  appeared.  T.  M.  L. 

Complex  Ions  of  Zinc  and  Cadmium.  Hans  Euler  {Ber.,  1903, 
36,  3400—3406.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  544).— The  solubility  of 
zinc  hydroxide  in  ammonia  solutions  of  different  concentration  in- 
creases much  more  rapidly  than  the  concentration  of  the  ammonia. 

It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  calculate  the  dissociation  constant 
K  for  the  zinc-ammonia  complex  from  the  equation 
Z=4i)[NH3y[Zn(NH3),]3, 
+  +       — 
where  D  denotes  the  ionisation  product,  Zn  x  (0H)2. 

The  values  for  iT  calculated  from  the  E.M.F.  of  concentration  cells, 
metal  |  hydroxide  in  ammonia  |  0'05^V  sulphate  |  metal,  were  as 
follows  :  lor  Zn,  A^=  2-6  x  lO-i^,  and  for  Cd,  A"=  1-0  x  lO"'.     The  zinc- 

+  + 
ammonia  complex,  Zn(NH3)^,  is  thus  some  100  times  as  stable  as  the 

+  + 
cadmium-ammonia  complex,  Cd(NH3)^» 

For  the  anions  Zn(CN)4  ^^^  Cd(CN)4,  the  following  values  have 
been  obtained  for  A,  by  a  similar  method,  namely,  I'SxlO-^'  and 
1-4x10-1". 

Abegg's  theory  of  valency  is  adversely  criticised.  J.  J.  S. 

New  Method  for  the  Determination  of  Freezing  Points  oi 
Fused  Electrolytes.  Otto  Liebknecht  and  Erling  Nilsen  {Ber., 
1903,  36,  3718 — 3721). — The  freezing  point  of  a  fused  electrolyte  may 
be  accurately  determined  by  measurements  of  the  electrical  conduc- 
tivity, by  Kohlrausch's  method,  at  short  intervals  (every  5°  or  10°  of 
temperature).  The  freezing  point  is  indicated  by  a  sudden  change  in 
the  direction  of  the  curve.  Carbon  electrodes  give  a  sharper  minimum 
than  metal.  The  temperature  is  determined  by  a  thermo-couple. 
For  high  conductivities,  a  three-limbed  tube  of-hard  glass  is  suitable, 
the  electrodes  being  plunged  into  the  outer  limbs  and  the  thermo- 
element in  the  centre  limb.  Curves  are  given  for  several  mixtures  of 
commercial  salts.  The  freezing  point  of  a  mixture  of  potassium 
chloride  and  sodium  fluoride  is  identical  with  that  of  a  mixture  of 
sodium  chloride  and  potassium  fluoride.  C.  H.  D. 
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Heata  of  Combustion  of  Organic  Compounds  viewed  as  Addi- 
tive Properties.  Alcohols,  Phenols,  Ethers,  Aldehydes,  and 
Ketones.  Paul  LEMOULT(6'om;5<.rcnc?.,  1903, 137,515— 517.  Compare 
Abstr.,1903,ii,  410).— By  assigning  the  values  51, 130,  and  210  Cal.  to 
the  influences  exerted  respectively  by  single,  double,  and  triple  Unkings 
of  carbon  to  carbon,  on  the  molecular  heats  of  combustion  of  hydro- 
carbons, and  of  53  Cal.  to  that  due  to  carbon  linked  to  hydrogen,  the 
author  has  shown  that  the  mol.  heats  of  combustion  of  a  number  of 
hydrocarbons  can  be  calculated  (loc.  cit.).  This  investigation  has  now 
been  extended  to  the  classes  of  oxygenated  carbon  compounds 
enumerated  in  the  title  by  the  use  of  further  suitable  conventional 
values. 

For  primary  and  secondary  saturated  alcohols,  the  influence  of  the 
group  :C*0H  =  8  Cal.;  for  phenols  and  saturated  tertiary  alcohols,  this 
is  diminished  to  2  Cal.,  and  for  unsaturated  alcohols  it  becomes 
-4  Cal.  The  influence  of  the  group  :C-0*C:  in  saturated  ethers  is 
estimated  at  18  Cal.,  and  for  unsaturated  ethers  at  6  Cal.  In  satur- 
ated aldehydes,  the  effect  of  the  carbonyl  group  is  12  Cal.,  and  in 
saturated  ketones,  6  Cal.,  these  values  being  in  each  case  diminished 
by  12  Cal.  in  the  case  of  the  unsaturated  compounds. 

The  mol.  heats  of  combustion  of  a  number  of  compounds  calculated 
in  this  way  are  given  in  the  original,  and  shown  to  agree  with  those 
determined  experimentally.  T.  A,  H. 

Calculation  of  the  Heats  of  Combustion  of  Organic  Acids, 
their  Anhydrides  and  Esters.  Paul  Lemoult  {Compt.  rend.,  1903, 
137,  656 — 658). — The  author  tinds  that  the  heats  of  combustion  of 
saturated  organic  acids,  their  anhydrides  and  esters,  like  those  of  the 
hydrocarbons,  alcohols,  ethers,  aldehydes,  and  ketones  (Abstr.,  1903, 
ii,  410;  preceding  abstract),  is  a  linear  function  of  the  number  of 
carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule,  the  relation  being  represented  by  the 
general  equation  y  =  157.^  +  A,  where  y  is  tho  heat  of  combustion, 
X  the  number  of  carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule,  and  A  a  constant 
the  value  of  which  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  compound.  For  mono- 
carboxylic  acids,  ^=—106;  for  dicar  boxy  lie  acids  —212;  and  for 
esters  -  90.  Similar  conventions  are  given  for  the  calculation  of  the 
heat  of  combustion  of  corresponding  derivatives  of  the  aromatic  series 
and  the  unsaturated  aliphatic  series.  M.  A.  W. 

A  New  Method  for  the  Calculation  of  Heats  of  Combustion 
and  some  of  its  Consequences.  Paul  Lemoult  {Compt.  rend., 
1903,  137,  979  —  982.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  410).— The  molecular 
heat  of  combustion  of  any  hydrocarbon  Ca;Hy  containing  only  single 
linkings  is  given  by  (102x-h  27-5?/)  Cal.,  trimethylene  being  an 
exception.  For  hydrocarbons  containing  one  double  linking,  this 
is  increased  by  28  Cal.,  and  for  one  triple  linking  by  57  Cal. 
Compounds  containing  oxygen  have  their  heat  of  combustion 
diminished  by  a  quantity  ^,  which  has  a  separate  value  for  each 
function,  the  value  for  a  compound  Cx^yOp  becoming  (102.T-f- 27•52/- 
2j»^ -I- iT)  Cal.     The  values  of  ^  and  K  are  tabulated  for  a  number 
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of  different  classes  of  compounds.  The  value  of  K  for  a  quadruple 
linking,  such  as  would  exist  in  a  molecule  Cg,  may  be  obtained  by 
extrapolation.  C.  H.  D. 

The  Temperature  of  Flames.  Charles  Fery  {Conipt.  rend.,  1903, 
137,  909 — 912). — The  author  has  devised  a  method  of  measuring  the 
temperature  of  flames  which  does  not  involve  the  introduction  of  a 
solid  body  into  the  flame,  but  depends  on  the  principle  that  when  the 
light  rays  emitted  by  a  luminous  body  pass  through  a  monochromatic 
flame,  the  bright  lines  characteristic  of  the  spectrum  of  the  latter  dis- 
appear (are  reversed)  when  the  temperature  of  the  luminous  body  be- 
comes the  same  as  that  of  the  flame.  The  luminous  body  employed  was 
the  filament  of  an  incandescent  lamp,  and  the  temperature  was  deter- 
mined by  means  of  the  absorption  pyrometer  used  in  the  determination 
of  the  temperature  of  the  electric  arc  {Cortipt.  rend.,  1902,  134,  1201); 
the  flames  under  investigation  were  rendered  monochromatic  by  means 
of  sodium  or  lithium  salts,  and  the  following  results  were  obtained  : 

,A.ir  holes  open  1871°  (mean  of  8  determinations, 
I  limits  1855°  and  1895°) 

1    ,,       „      half  open  1812 

*-  ,,       „      closed  1712 

Acetylene  flame 2548 

Alcohol,  free  flame 1 705 

Vapour   of    alcohol     burning   in    a 

Bunsen  burner 1862 

Same    lamp    (alcohol    mixed    with 

50  per  cent,  of  benzene) 2053 

Hydrogen  burning  freely  in  air 1900 

Blow-pipe  (coal  gas  and  oxygen) 2200 

„  (hydrogen  and  oxygen)...  2420 

M.  A.  W. 

Measurement  of  the  Pressure  Coeflacient  of  Oxygen  at 
Constant  Volume  and  Different  Initial  Pressures.  Walter 
Makqwer  and  Henry  K.  Xoble  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1903,  72,  379 — 385). 
— The  authors  have  determined,  with  the  apparatus  previously  used  by 
Travers  and  Jaquerod  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  9),  the  coefiicient  of  increase 
of  pressure  for  oxygen  between  0°  and  100°,  the  initial  pressures 
being  375  and  700  mm.  The  value  of  the  coeflicient  found  increases 
slightly  with  the  initial  pressure,  and  on  linear  extrapolation  to  zero 
initial  pressure  lies  between  0'003664  and  0'003665. 

The  thermodynamical  correction  at  0°  is  calculated  for  oxygen,  and 
with  this  correction  the  authors  find  ^^  =  273*09,  where  9q  is  zero 
temperature  on  the  thermodynamic  scale.  This  value  is  in  good 
agreement  with  that  found  by  Callendar  for  air,  nitrogen,  and 
hydrogen  (see  Phil.  Mag.,  1903,  [vi],  5,  48).  J.  C.  P. 

Vapour  Pressures  of  Liquid  Oxygen  on  the  Scale  of  the 
Constant  Volume  Oxygen  Thermometer  filled  at  different 
Initial  Pressures.  Mokkis  \V.  Travers  and  Charles  J.  Fox 
{Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1903,  72,  386—391.  Compare  Travers,  Senter,  and 
Jaquerod,    Abstr.,    1903,    ii,  9). — Using    the    apparatus    previously 
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described  {loc.  cit.)  and  taking  the  value  of  the  pressure  coefficient  of 
oxygen  found  by  Makower  and  Noble  (preceding  abstract),  the  authors 
show  that  the  temperatures  on  the  oxygen  scale  at  which  liquid  oxygen 
has  certain  vapour  pressures  are  lower  than  the  corresponding  tempera- 
tures on  the  helium  scale.  The  deviation  varies  with  the  initial 
pressure  in  the  oxygen  thermometer,  and  is  found  on  linear  extra- 
polation of  the  observed  values  to  be  1-5°  at  1000  mm.  initial  pressure 
and  0-4°  at  zero  initial  pressure.  J-  C.  P. 

Determination  of  Vapour  Densities  at  High  Temperatures. 
Frikdricu  Emich  {Mouatsh.,  1903,  24,  747— 764).— The  author 
describes  the  application  of  Bunsen's  method  to  the  determination  of 
vapour  densities  at  temperatures  between  1400 — 1900".  The  apparatus 
consists  of  a  cylindrical  vessel,  maintained  at  a  constant  temperature 
by  a  water  jacket,  from  which  the  gas  is  driven  over  into  a  heated 
tube,  terminating  in  the  small  opening  through  which  the  gas  escapes. 
The  opening,  the  shape  of  which  is  of  some  importance,  may  be  in 
the  centre  of  the  tube.  The  temperatures  of  the  vessel  and  of  the 
tube  must  be  kept  constant,  but  the  latter  need  not  be  known,  in 
which  ca-^e  the  apparatus  is  standardised  with  a  gas  known  not  to  dis- 
sociate at  the  temperature  of  experiment.  As  the  mercury  rises  in 
the  vessel,  it  closes  two  electrical  circuits,  which,  in  conjunction  with 
a  second  pendulum,  gives  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  gas.  More  constant 
results  are  obtained  with  porcelain  than  with  platinum  or  iridium 
tubes.  Cr.  Y. 

The  Elasmometer,  a  New  Interferential  Form  of  Elasticity- 
Apparatus.  Alfred  E.  H.  Tutton  {J-'hil.  Trans.,  1903,  A,  202, 
143—163). — An  improved  apparatus  for  determining  the  coefficient  of 
elasticity  of  crystals.  J.  C.  P. 

Diffusion  and  Supersaturation  in  Gelatin.  Harry  W.  Morse 
and  George  VV.  Pierce  {Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1903,  45,  589—607). — 
It  has  been  shown  by  Liesegang  that  when  the  end  of  a  capillary  tube 
containing  a  gelatin  solution  of  potassium  chromate  is  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  silver  nitrate,  the  silver  chromate  precipitated  by  the 
diffusion  of  the  silver  nitrate  is  not  equally  distributed,  but  is  con- 
centrated in  laminae  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  tube.  Ostwald 
considers  this  to  be  a  supersaturation  phenomenon,  and  supposes  that 
precipitation  occurs  when  the  limit  between  the  metastable  and  labile 
conditions  has  been  crossed.  The  autLors  have  now  made  a  theoretical 
and  quantitative  experimental  study  of  the  precipitation  of  silver 
cbromaie  under  the  above-mentioned  conditions,  and  found  the 
numerical  value  of  H,  the  constant  metastable  concentration  product 
— a  quantity  analogous  to  the  solubility  product  for  two  ions  in 
pre.>-ence  of  the  solid  electrolyte.  H  is  defined  by  the  equation 
[Ag']\GlO^"]  =  II,  and  determines  the  limit  of  supersaturation  for 
silver  chromate  wuen  the  solid  phase  is  absent.  The  value  found  for 
II  i>  1*4  X  lO-**,  and  this  means  that  the  concentration  of  silver 
chromate  in  the  gelatin  when  precipitation  begins  is  145  times  as 
great  as  that  required  for  saturation  in  presence  of  the  solid. 
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In  the  course  of  their  work,  the  authors  have  shown  that  the 
distance  between  the  laminse  of  silver  chromate  in  any  given  tube,  at 
a  given  temperature,  and  for  given  concentrations  of  the  reacting 
substances  is  governed  by  the  relationship  x  j  Jt  =  const.,  where  x  is 
the  distance  from  the  end  of  the  tube  of  a  lamina  formed  t  seconds 
from  the  time  of  dipping  in  the  silver  nitrate.  The  time  of  formation 
of  a  lamina  could  be  exactly  determined,  for  it  took  place  suddenly. 

The  value  found  for  the  diffusion  constant  of  silver  nitrate  in 
gelatin  containing  silver  chromate  is  1"54. 

Liesegang  observed  a  similar  formation  of  laminae  in  the  cases  of 
mercurous  chromate,  lead  chromate,  and  Prussian  blue,  and  the 
authors  have  obtained  the  same  result  with  lead  sulphate,  silver 
carbonate,  phosphate,  bromide  and  thiocyanate,  cobalt  hydroxide, 
barium  chromate,  and  mercurous  bromide.  J.  C.  P. 

Course  of  the  Solubility  Curve  in  the  Region  of  Critical 
Temperatures  of  Binary  Mixtures.  Andreas  Smits  (Proc.  K. 
Akad.  Wetensch.  Amsterdam,  1903,  6,  171 — 181). — The  course 
of  a  solubility  curve  of  a  solid  in  tho  region  of  critical  tempera- 
tures is  discussed.  Experiments  were  made  with  ether  and 
anthraquinone,  which  were  introduced  into  a  tube  at  -  80°  and 
then  sealed  up.  The  temperature  was  then  observed  at  which 
all  the  anthraquinone  dissolved.  When  the  mixture  consists  of 
45  per  cent,  of  ether  and  55  per  cent,  of  anthraquinone,  below  195° 
there  is  excess  of  solid  anthraquinone  together  with  a  saturated  solu- 
tion and  vapour.  At  about  195°,  the  first  critical  temperature  is 
reached,  when,  if  more  heat  be  added,  the  solution  disappears  aud  the 
phases  consist  of  solid  anthraquinone  and  vapour.  At  241°,  the  liquid 
phase  is  regenerated,  and,  on  further  rise  of  temperature,  more  anthra- 
quinone gradually  dissolves,  until  at  247°  it  has  all  dissolved.  With 
further  increase  of  temperature,  the  region  of  unsaturated  solution  is 
reached,  until  at  350°  the  unsaturated  solution  has  reached  its  critical 
temperature,  and  all  passes  into  the  gaseous  state. 

It  was  also  shown  with  ether  and  anthraquinone  that  points  in  the 
metastable  part  of  the  critical  curve  could  be  determined.  Vapours 
can  be  supersaturated  towards  the  solid  phase,  and  foi- their  transition 
into  the  stable  phase  pass  through  the  metastable  phase,  namely,  a 
supersaturated  solution. 

The  results  of  Walden  and  Centnerszwer  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  284)  on 
the  solubility  of  potassium  iodide  in  liquid  sulphur  dioxide  are  dis- 
cussed. A.  McK. 

Solubility  of  Ammonia  in  Salt  Solutions,  as  Measured  by  its 
Partial  Pressure.  II.  Hans  Kiesenfkld  (Zeit.  jJiysikal.  C/ttm., 
1903,  45,  461—464.  Compare  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  309).— A  number  of 
determinations,  carried  out  as  described  in  the  e.arlier  paper,  have 
been  made  at  35°.  The  values  thus  obtained  for  the  lowering  of  the 
solubility  have  been  compared  with  the  values  previously  obtained  at 
25°  and  with  the  values  determined  at  60°  by  Konowaloff.  The  only 
solutions  for  which  a  marked  temperature  coefficient  exists  are  tho.se 
of  sodium  and  potassium  carbonates,  sodium  and  lithium   chlorides. 
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In  these  case^,  presumably,  there  is  interaction  between  the  ammonia 
and  the  dissolved  salt.  For  sodium  hydroxide,  potassium  hydroxide, 
chloride,  nitrate,  acetate  and  oxalate,  the  temperature  coefBcient  is 
practically  zero.  It  appears  from  the  above  that  where  there  is  inter- 
action between  ammonia  and  the  dissolved  salt,  it  is  greater  for 
sodium  than  for  potassium  salts,  and  greater  for  lithium  than  for 
sodium  salts.  *'•  ^'  "' 

Condition  of  Sodium  Sulphate  in  Solution.  Charles  Marie 
and  K.  Marquis  (Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1903,  45,  566— 570).— Accord- 
ing to  Wyrouboff  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  149),  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphate 
prepared  from  the  hydrated  salt  contains  hydrated  molecules,  and  is 
not  the  same  as  one  prepared  from  the  anhydrous  salt.  If  this  were 
so,  the  solubility  of  sodium  chloride  in  a  solution  of  hydrated  sodium 
sulphate  should  exhibit  a  sudden  increase  at  the  temperature  of 
transition  of  the  dec;ihydrate.  The  authors,  whose  experiments  have 
been  made  at  temperatures  between  148°  and  34'3°,  tind  no  trace  of 
any  such  discontinuity  (compare  also  Hantzsch,  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  145). 

J.  C.  P. 

Velocity  of  Decomposition  of  Ammonium  Nitrite.  II.  Kurt 
Arndt  [Ztit,  physikal.  Chem.,  1903,  45,  571 — 583.     Compare  Abstr., 

1902,  ii,  64). — A  consideration  of  detailed  points  raised  by  Blanchard's 
paper  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  18).  In  particular,  the  author  argues  against 
Blanchard's  view  that  the  velocity  of  decomposition  increases  with  the 
concentration  of  the  NOg'  ions,  for  it  can  be  shown  that  the  presence 
of  potassium  nitrite  has  no  effect.  The  accelerating  effect  of  other 
nitrites,  such  as  those  of  sodium  and  barium,  is  probably  due  to  their 
hydrolytic  dissociation  and  the  consequent  formation  of  nitrous  acid 
(compare  Arndt,  loc.  cit.).  The  author  estimates  that  in  03iV  solution, 
sodium  nitrite  is  hydrolytically  dissociated  to  the  extent  of  01  per 
cent.,  barium  nitrite  to  the  extent  of  032  per  cent. 

The  affinity  constant  of  nitrous  acid  has  been  determined,  and  the 
value  found  to  be  very  slightly  different  from  that  obtained  by 
Schumann  (see  Blanchard,  loc.  cit.).  J.  C.  P. 

The  Laws  of  Displacement  of  Chemical  Equilibrium.  E.  Aries 
(Compt.  rend.,  1903,  137,  738--741.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  589). 
From  purely  mathematical  cons  derations,  the  author  deduces  the  rela- 
tion dvdp  -  d8dT<0,  where  dv  aid  ds  denote  respectively  the  variation 
of  volume  and  entropy  due  to  chenical  action  in  a  system.  By  making 
c?2'=0  or  dp-=0,  the  relation  beci  mes  the  mathematical  expression  of 
the  two  laws  of  the  displacement  of  chemical  equilibrium  due  to  Le 
Chatelier  and  van't  Hoff,  namely  (i)  at  constant  temperature,  the 
chemical  change  produced  by  an  increase  of  pressure  involves  a  con- 
traction of  volume,  (ii)  At  constant  pressure,  the  chemical  change 
produced  by  increase  of  temperature  is  endothermic.  M.  A.  W. 

Exceptions   to   the  Phase    Rule,  especiaUyin  the  Case  of 
Optically  Active  Substances.     Alfred  Byk  [Zeit.  physikal.  Chem., 

1903,  46,  465— 495).— In  his  lecture  on  the  phase  rule,  van't  Hoff 
pointed  out  that  it  was  possible  to  construct  out  of  the  two  components, 
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HgO  and  NaClOg,  a  system  containing  five  phases,  namely,  vapour, 
solution,  inactive  salt,  and  the  two  active  forms,  that  is,  one  more 
than  the  phase  rule  allows.  Van't  Hoff  concluded  that  the  phase  rule 
should  be  supplemented  by  the  introduction  of  molecular  conceptions, 
and  Wegscheider  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  356)  adopted  a  similar  view  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  phase  rule.  In  the  present  theoretical  paper,  which 
is  in  general  unsuitable  for  abstraction,  the  author  shows  that  thermo- 
dynamical  treatment  gives  a  perfectly  adequate  interpretation  of  the 
observed  phenomena,  even  in  the  case  of  optically  active  substances. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  modify  somewhat  the  definition  of  a  *  phase  ' 
commonly  given  in  thermodynamical  text-books.  J.  C.  P. 

Conception  of  Independent  Components.  II.  Rudolf  Weg- 
scheider {^Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1903,  45,  496 — 504). — A  reply  to  van 
Laar'tj  criticisms  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  536).  J.  C.  P. 

Theories  of  Indicators.  Julius  Stieglitz  (J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc, 
1903,  25,  1112—1127). — The  "  chromophoric  "  theory  of  indicators  is 
preferred  by  the  author  to  the  "  ionisation  "  theory.  The  explanation, 
for  instance,  that  phenolphthalein  should  become  intensely  red  by. 
forming  an  ion  without  a  chromophoric  group  appeared,  from  the 
outset,  as  extremely  unlikely.  It  is  more  probable  that  phenol- 
phthalein in  its  colourless  solution  ha.s  the  constitution  of  a  lactone, 
whilst  its  salts  are  derivatives  of  a  carboxylic  acid  and  not  of  a 
phenol  and  have  the  constitution 

0:C,H4:C(C6H,-OH)-C6H4-C02M, 
with    the    strongly  chromophoric    quinonoid  complex    '.G^^i^.O.     The 
sodium  salt   is    incidentally  ionised  j  this  ionisation  is  a  coincidence 
and  not  a  cause,  since  the  solid,. dry,  non-ionised  silver  salt  is  also 
intensely  coloured. 

Methyl-orange  is  taken  as  a  type  of  an  amphoteric  indicator.  In 
alkaline  solution,  it  is  piobable  that  metallic  &alts  of  methyl- 
oiange,  SOgH'Cgtf^'NIN'CgH^'NMeg,  containing  the  azo-grouping, 
are  produced,  wiiilst  in  acid  solution  red  salts  of  methyl- 
orange,  SOg'CgH^'NH'NICgH^INMej,  of  the  quinonoid  constitution, 


are  formed.     [Compare  also  Vaillant,  this  vol.,  i,  119.] 

In  an  aqueous  solution  of  phenolphthalein,  it  is  supposed  by  the 
author  that  a  condition  of  equilibrium  is  established  between  the 
quinonoid  (unstable)  and  the  lactonic  (stable)  varieties,  thus  : 

(1)  0:C-CgH4.C(CgH,-OH)2  ^  C02H-CgH,-C(CgH,-0H):CgH,:0i 

0 ' 

the  condition    of   equilibrium  favours    the    lactonic    form,    since    the 
solution  is  colourless  and  only  traces   of  the  quinonoid  acid  can  be 
present ;  this  trace  of  acid  is  in  equilibrium  with  its  ions,  thus : 
(2)  U:C6H,:C(CgH,-OH)-C6H,-CU-OH  ^ 

0:CoH,:C(CgH4-OH)-CgH,-CO-0' +  H*. 
The  addition  of  alkali  causes  the  disappearance  of  the  hydrogen  ions, 
when  more  of  the  quinonoid  molecules  must  be  ionised  in  order  that 
the  equilibrium  may  be  preserved ;  the  quinonoid  form  must  in  turn  be 
reproduced  from  the  lactonic  according  to  equation  (1).  The  effect 
VOL.  LXXXVI.  ii.  2 
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of  alkali,  therefore,  is  to  suppress  the  colourless  lactonic  isomeride  by 
converting  the  unstable  free  quinonoid  acid  into  its  stable  quinonoid 
salt,  which  is  coloured  red  and  is  incidentally  ionised. 

The  author  adduces  experimental  evidence  on  the  part  of  Hantzsch 
and  others  in  support  of  his  views. 

The  sensitiveness  of  indicators  is  also  discussed.  A.  McK. 

Theory  of  Colloids  and  Suspensions.  Jean  Billitzer  {Zeit 
phystkal  C/iem.,  1903,  45,  307— 330).— The  author  discusses  the  theories 
brought  forward  by  Hardy  and  by  Bredig,  and  finds  them  inadequate. 
According  to  Hardy,  the  addition  of  an  electrolyte  to  a  colloidal  solu 
tion  diminishes  the  potential  difference  between  the  colloid  particles 
and  the  surrounding  liquid,  the  point  at  which  the  potential  difference 
vanishes  being  termed  the  "isoelectric  "  point.  But  it  is  pointed  out 
that  colloidal  platinum,  which  under  ordinary  conditions  travels  towards 
the  anode,  can  be  made  to  travel  in  the  opposite  direction  by  the  addition 
of  alcohol,  which,  however,  precipitates  the  colloid  only  very  slowly, 
On  the  other  hand,  the  addition  of  potassium  chloride,  which  does  not 
diminish  the  potential  difference  between  the  colloid  and  the  liquidj 
pracipitates  the  platinum  in  a  few  minutes.  The  author  himself  avoids 
the  electrical  double  layer  theory,  and  conceives  the  colloidal  solutioE 
as  containing  charged  particles  of  the  colloid,  which  may  be  positive 
or  negative,  and  may  be  outside  the  immediate  sphere  of  action  of  the 
oppositely  charged  particles  of  the  water.  When  an  electrolyte  is 
added,  the  charged  pai-ticles  of  the  colloid  collect  round  the  positive  or 
negative  ion  as  a  nucleus,  and,  when  heavy  enough,  the  accumulated 
matter  is  precipitated.  In  support  of  this  view,  the  author  refers  tc 
the  observation  (compare  Linder  and  Picton,  Trans.,  1895,  67,  63  : 
Spring,  Arch.  Sci.  phys.  nat.,  [iv],  10,  305;  Whitney  and  Ober,  Abstr., 

1902,  ii,  65)  that  the  ion  effective  in  the  precipitation  is  oppositelj/ 
charged  to  the  colloid.  Further,  it  is  shown  by  experiments  with  the 
chlorides  of  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  and  potassium  that  the  quan- 
tities of  these  various  metals  carried  down  by  the  precipitated  colloid 
are  in  the  ratio  of  their  chemical  equivalents.  If  potassium  chloride 
is  used  as  the  precipitating  electrolyte,  acid  is  set  free  when  the  colloidal 
substance  is  electronegative,  whilst  alkali  is  liberated  when  the  colloidal 
substance  is  electropositive. 

Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  complete  analogy  between  regular  colloidal 
substances  and  mechanical  suspensions.  J.  C.  P. 

Classification  of  Colloids.     Arthur  MCller  (Zeit.  anorg.  Chem. 

1903,  36,  340— 345).— The  author  submits  the  following  classificatioc 
of  colloids  :  (1)  suspensions  of  fine  particles,  (a)  where  the  medium 
is  water  or  a  liquid  of  less  viscosity,  {h)  where  the  medium  is  a  liquid 
of  higher  viscosity,  for  instance,  colloidal  silver  chloride  in  gelatic 
solution  (de  Bruyn).  (2)  Solutions  of  compounds  with  high  molecular 
weights.  ^  jyicK. 

Absorption  Compounds  of  Hydrogel.  Jacobus  M.  van  Bem 
HELEN  {Ztit.  atwrg.  Cluim.,  1903,  36,  380—402.  Compare  Abstr.,  1902 
ii,  70).— The  criteria  of  "absorption  compounds"  are  as  follows.     Th< 
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quantities  absorbed  are  related  in  no  equivalent  proportion  to  the 
absorbing  quantities ;  the  composition  depends  on  the  structure  of  the 
absorbing  substance  aod  varies  with  the  temperature.  The  composition 
also  varies  with  the  concentration  of  the  surrounding  vapour  phase. 
The  rate  of  formation  of  an  absorption  compound  decreases  as  the 
absorption  increases. 

By  dialysis  of  ferric  chloride  and  sodium  silicate  respectively,  the 
hydrosols  of  ferric  oxide  and  silicon  dioxide  w§re  prepared.  The  ob- 
servations of  Kohlrausch  on  the  conductivity  of  sodium  silicate  solutions 
are  interpreted  on  the  supposition  that  sodium  hydroxide  and  silicon 
dioxide  hydrosol  are  gradually  formed  on  the  gradual  dilution  of  a 
concentrated  sodium  silicate  solution, 

A  small  quantity  of  baryta  suffices  to  convert  ferric  oxide  sol 
into  the  hydrogel ;  baryta  is  absorbed  by  the  latter,  and  equilibrium 
is  established  after  some  time.  The  quantities  of  baryta  absorbed 
varied  with  different  hydrosol  preparations  ;  the  absorption  is  at  first 
rapid.     Barium  chloride  is  also  absorbed  by  the  hydrogel. 

From  the  ferric  oxide  hydrosol,  strong  acids  separate  a  hydrogel, 
which,  however,  gradually  dissolves. 

Experiments  with  silicon  dioxide  hydrosol  and  baryta  are  also  quoted, 
A  small  quantity  of  baryta  converts  the  hydrosol  into  the  hydrogel, 
by  which  baryta  is  also  absorbed.  When  molecular  proportions  of 
silicon  dioxide  and  barium  hydroxide  are  taken,  the  crystalline  barium 
silicate,  BaSiOgjGH^O,  sepaiates.  Crystallographic  measurements  of 
the  latter  are  quoted.  A.  McK. 


Colloidal  Metals,  Jeax  Billitzer  {Chem.  Centr.,  1903,  ii,  9S2 ; 
from  Verh.  Vers.  Deutsch.  Nalurf.  Aerzte,  1902,  19 — 21.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  454), — The  addition  of  a  certain  amount  of  alcohol 
to  an  aqueous  solution  of  colloidal  platinum  does  not  cause  the  colloid 
to  move  either  to  the  anode  or  cathode,  hence  no  potential  difference 
is  established.  On  the  other  hand,  less  colloid  is  precipitated  by  the 
alcohol  than  by  an  indifferent  electrolyte.  In  the  solution  of  an 
electrolyte,  the  positively  charged  colloidal  or  suspended  particles 
attract  the  anions  and  condense  on  their  surfaces,  whilst  the  negatively 
charged  particles  behave  in  a  similar  manner  towards  the  cathions. 
Marble  suspended  in  a  solution  of  barium  chloride,  for  instance, 
becomes  positively  charged  and  attracts  the  negative  ion,  thus  leaving 
the  solution  alkaline,  whilst  powdered  porcelain,  under  similar  con- 
ditions, is  negatively  electrified  and  adheres  to  the  positive  ion,  thus 
rendering  the  solution  acid.  Aggregation  of  the  small  particles  in 
colloidal  solutions  in  non-conducting  liquids  involves  loss  of  free 
energy,  but  the  consequent  decrease  of  electrical  capacity  tends  to  raise 
the  potential  and  to  increase  the  free  energy,  hence  the  process  of 
cohesion  cannot  take  place  spontaneously.  Since  the  colloidal  particles 
in  solutions  of  electrolytes  are  rendered  electrically  neutral  by  the 
action  of  the  ions,  there  is  no  increase  of  potential.  In  the  case  of 
suspended  particles,  the  force  of  gravitation  also  comes  into  play. 

E.  VV.  W. 

2—2 
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Fifth  Report  of  the  Atomic  Weight  Commission.  Hans 
Landolt  and  Wiliielm  Ostwald  {Ber.,  1903,  36,  3759— 3766).— A 
reply  to  Winkler  {Chem.  Zeit.,  1903,  76,  918),  who  urges  the  readop- 
tion  of  H  =  1  as  the  standard  of  atomic  weights  and  protests  against 
the  insertion  of  H=  101  in  the  international  table  of  atomic  weights 
in  place  of  H  =  1-0076,  the  value  given  by  E.  W.  Morley  in  1890; 
the  latter  alteration  corresponds  with  an  alteration  of  Ag  107-93  to 
108-18.  In  reply,  it' is  pointed  out  that  if  H  =  l  be  adopted  as  the 
standard,  an  alteration  in  the  ratio  H  :  O  from  15-88  to  1587  would 
introduce  a  change  in  the  atomic  weights  of  other  elements,  which  in 
the  case  of  chlorine  is  four  times,  in  the  case  of  iodine  eleven  times, 
and  in  the  case  of  mercury  fifteen  times  as  great  as  the  probable  error 
in  the  determination  of  the  ratio  CI :  0, 1 :  0  and  Hg  :  0  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  with  0=  16,  the  change  in  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  would 
only  be  from  1-0076  to  10082.  It  is  further  pointed  out  that  the 
use  of  H=  1-01  in  place  of  1-008  introduces  an  error  of  less  than  002 
in  the  percentage  composition  of  the  majority  of  hydrogen  compounds. 

T.  M.  L. 

Production  of  High  Vacua  for  Chemical  Distillation.  Ernst 
Erdmann  {Ber.,  1903,  36,  3456 — 3461). — High  vacua  can  readily 
be  produced  by  filling  a  distilling  apparatus  with  carbon  dioxide  under 
reduced  pressure  and  cooling  a  part  of  the  apparatus  with  liquid  air. 
If  rubber  stoppers  are  eliminated,  the  vacuum  of  the  cathode  light 
can  be  produced ;  an  apparatus  with  rubber  connections  gave  a 
minimum  pressure  of  0-026  mm.  Liquid  carbon  dioxide  cannot  be 
used,  as  it  contains  0-75  vol.  per  cent,  of  air  dissolved  in  it ;  the  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  in  this  absorbed  air  is  241  per  cent.  Carbon 
dioxide  snow  gave  good  results,  but  the  simplest  arrangement  is  to 
prepare  the  gas  from  marble  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  before  con- 
densing with  liquid  air,  to  exhaust  to  30  mm.  with  a  water  pump ;  the 
apparatus  is  filled  with  carbon  dioxide  and  exhausted  three  times  in 
order  to  free  it  from  air;  merely  passing  the  gas  through  the  appar- 
atus is  not  sufficient  to  displace  the  air  in  a  reasonable  time.  The  follow- 
ing examples  are  given  :  o-nitrobenzoyl  chloride,  b.  p.  105°  under 
0-5  mm.  pressure,  m.  p.  of  distillate,  20°;  glycerol,  b.  p.  115—116° 
under  0-056  mm.  pressure  ;  1  :  2-naphthylene  diamine,  b.  p.  150— 151° 
under  048  mm.  pressure ;  jp-aminodiphenylamine,  b.  p.  155°  under  0-026 
mm.  pressure.  T.  M.  L. 

Triple  Acting  Wash  and  Absorption  Bottle.  C.  Glatzel 
{Chem.  Zeit.,  1903,  27,  1060— 1061).— The  apparatus  consists  of  the 
inlet  tube,  «,  with  two  bulbs,  h  and  c,  to  prevent  the  regurgitation  of  the 
liquid,  and  a  third  bulb,  d,  the  lower  portion  of  which  is  provided  with 
very  small  openings.  The  inlet  tube  is  sealed  into  a  cylinder,  e,  which  is 
ground  air-tight  into  the  bottle,  and  at  /passes  through  a  partition. 
At  g,  the  cylinder  contains  a  ring  of  small  holes,  and  at  h  two  tubes 
have  been  sealed.  The  bulb,  i,  is  used  for  the  reception  of  dry  absorbers, 
which  are  introduced  by  means  of  the  tube,  k.  The  bottle  is  filled  up  to 
the  mark  with  the  absorbing  liquid,  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
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figure,  this  stands,  of  course,  higher  in  the  narrow  inlet  tube,  a, 
than  in  the  wider  cylinder,  e.  When 
gases  are  passed  through,  the  liquid  is 
expelled  from  the  inlet  tube  and  is  forced 
into  the  surrounding  cylinder,  so  that  the 
small  openings  at  d  are  always  immersed 
in  the  liquid,  even  when  there  is  a  great 
pressure.  The  gas  comes  in  a  finely- 
divided  state  in  contact  with  the  liquid, 
is  washed  or  absorbed,  escapes  through 
the  openings,  g,  of  the  cylinder,  and  then 
passes  again  in  a  finely  divided  state  through 
the  liquid  surrounding  the  cylinder  into 
the  empty  space  of  the  bottle  Thence 
it  passes  through  the  tubes  h  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  ground  cylinder,  the  bulb 
of  which  is  filled  with  a  dry  absorber. 
Instead  of  this,  a  second  liquid  may  also 
be  used,  which  is  poured  through  the  tube 

k  into   the  separate   compartment  of  the  cylinder  to  such  a  height 
that  the  tubes  h  are  immersed.  L.  de  K. 
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Combination  of  Hydrogen  and  Chlorine  under  the  Influence 
of  Light.  P.  V.  Bevan  {Phil.  Trans.,  1903,  A,  202,  71— 121).— In 
addition  to  the  work  already  described  (see  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  237),  the 
author  has  made  a  number  of  experiments  bearing  on  the  induction 
period.  It  is  found  that  the  induction  period  may  be  prolonged  in- 
definitely, although  its  general  character  remains  the  same.  If  the 
chlorine  has  been  illuminated  before  it  is  mixed  with  the  hydrogen, 
the  subsequent  action  of  light  on  the  mixture  is  more  rapid  to  begin 
with,  in  other  words,  the  induction  period  is  shortened.  This  effect 
of  previous  illumination  of  the  chlorine  is  destroyed  by  bubbling  the 
chlorine  through  water.  Previous  illumination  of  the  hydrogen  has 
no  effect  on  the  period  of  induction.  With  Wilson's  expansion  method 
{Proc.  Camh.  Phil.  Soc,  9,  333),  it  has  been  shown  that  the  formation 
of  hydrogen  chloride  is  preceded  by  the  production  of  an  intermediate 
substance,  which  can  act  as  a  condensation  nucleus.  The  removal  of 
this  substance  by  expansion  and  consequent  precipitation  stops  the  pro- 
duction of  hydrogen  chloride,  and  the  induction  period  has  to  begin  over 
again.  The  observation  that  the  combination  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine 
is  much  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  water  vapour,  together  with 
experiments  just  described,  lead  the  author  to  assume  the  intermediate 

formation  of  a  compound  of  chlorine  apd  water,  perhaps  Hg'O^C^U.. 
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To  this,  a  molecule  of  hydrogen  may  attach  itself,  forming 

H2:o<h[>H2, 

which  finally  breaks  down  into  H2O  +  2HC1.  This  view,  which  in  its 
general  lines  may  be  extended  to  other  chemical  reactions  where  the 
presence  of  water  is  necessary,  explains  the  phenomena  of  the  induc- 
tion period  and  the  effect  of  pre-insolation  of  the  chlorine,  and 
interprets  also  the  observation  that  small  quantities  of  impurities  very 
markedly  diminish  the  rate  of  action.  In  all  gaseous  reactions  which 
are  conditioned  by  the  presence  of  a  catalyst,  a  period  of  induction 
must  be  expected  to  occur,  and  the  application  of  the  mass  action  law 
to  these  cases  must  be  made  with  reference  to  the  intermediate  com- 
pounds formed.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  law  of  mass 
action  as  applied  to  the  end  product  equation  will  interpret  the  actual 
experimental  results  (compare,  on  this  whole  subject,  Mellor,  Trans., 
1901,  79,  216 ;  1902,  81,  1280,  1292).  J.  C  P. 

Electrolytic  Formation  of  Perchlorate.  Wilhelm  Oechsli 
{Zeit.  EleUrochem.,  1903,  9,  807—828).— The  oxidation  of  a  chlorate 
to  a  perchlorate  differs  from  the  oxidation  of  an  iodate  to  a  periodate 
in  the  circumstance  that  the  former  is  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  free 
energy,  whilst  the  latter  is  not.  When  the  oxidation  is  carried  out 
electrolytically,  there  are  corresponding  differences,  the  best  yield  of 
perchlorate  being  obtained  with  high  current  density  at  smooth 
platinum  anodes,  at  low  temperatures,  and  in  neutral  or  acid  solutions, 
whereas  the  yield  of  periodate  is  best  at  low  current  densities,  and  is  little 
affected  by  temperature  or  by  the  acidity  or  alkalinity  of  the  solution. 
The  last-named  characteristics  are  found  in  most  cases  of  simple 
oxidation.  The  facts  just  mentioned,  which  the  author  has  confirmed 
by  means  of  a  large  number  of  electrolyses  of  solutions  of  chlorates, 
are  best  explained  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  formation  of  perchlorate 
is  not  due  to  a  simple  oxidation  but  takes  place  as  follows  :  the  CIO3 
group  liberated  primarily  at  the  anode  reacts  with  wuter  giving 
oxygen  and  chloric  acid.  The  highly  concentrated  solution  of  chloric 
acid  so  formed  then  decomposes  spontaneously  into  perchloric  and 
chlorous  acids,  the  latter  being  then  oxidised  by  the  anodic  oxygen  to 
chloric  acid.  The  process  may  be  represented  by  the  equations 
2CIO3'  -f-  H2O  -I-  2^=  HCIO4  +  HCIO2  +  0,  and  HCIO2  +  0  =  HClOg.  The 
latter  reaction  is  shown  to  take  place  by  electroiyeing  solutions  of 
chlorine  dioxide  and  of  alkali  chorites.  Ozone  is  liberated  at  the 
anode  when  perchlorate  is  being  produced,  but  the  author  finds  by 
direct  experiment  that  ozone  is  incapable  of  oxidising  a  solution  of  a 
chlorate  ;  the  formation  of  ozone  has,  therefore,  nothing  to  do  with 
the  formation  of  perchlorate.  X.  E. 

New  Method  for  the  Preparation  of  Pure  Iodine.  Launcelot 
W.  Andrews  {Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1903,  30,  428— 430).— The  following 
method  is  described  for  the  preparation  of  pure  iodine  from  impure 
potassium  iodide.  The  potassium  iodide  is  powdered  with  1-4  times  its 
weight  of  potassium  dichromate,  each  salt  having  been  previously  fused 
to  ensure  perfect  dryness.     The  mixture  is  introduced  into  a  wide  tube 
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and  heated  at  200°  in  a  current  of  dry  air  to  expel  the  last  ti-aces  of 
moisture.  A  plug  of  dry  glass  wool  is  placed  over  the  mixture,  which 
is  then  heated  with  a  small  flame.  The  iodine  having  beeu  sublimed 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  the  latter,  when  cold,  is  cut  off  at  a 
point  2 — 3  cm.  above  the  glass  wool  plug.  E.  G. 

Preparation  of  Pure  Iodine.  Henri  Badbigny  and  Paul 
Rivals  {Gompt.  rend.,  1903,  137,  927— 929).— See  this  vol.,  ii,  81. 

Derivation  of  Organic  Polyvalent  Iodine  Compounds  from 
Existing  or  Hypothetical  Inorganic  Iodine  Compounds. 
Conrad  WiLLGERODT  (C/i«7n.  Zeii.,  1903,  27,  1132 — 1134.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1903,  i,  745,  746). — This  paper  contains  an  enumeration  of 
various  organic  compounds,  which  may  be  regarded  as  derivatives  of 
iodine  trichloride,  iodine  trifluoride,  the  hypothetical  iodin,  IHg, 
the  hypothetical  hydroxyiodin,  IHg'OH,  the  hypothetical  acid, 
OII'OH,  di-iodin,  Hgl'IH,,  iodine  pentafluoride,  iodine  oxyfluoride, 
IOF3,  iodic  acid,  the  hypothetical  periodic  acid,  lOg'OH,  trihydroxy- 
periodic  acid,  IOo(OH)o,  chloric  acid,  bromic  acid,  and  perchloric  acid. 

A.  McK. 

Atomic  Weight  of  Fluorine.  Julius  Meyer  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem., 
1903,  36,  313— 324).— The  results  obtained  by  Davy,  Berzelius, 
Louyet,  Dumas,  de  Luca,  Fremy,  Moissan,  and  Christensen  for  the 
atomic  weight  of  fluorine  show  considerable  discrepancies.  The  author 
has  accordingly  studied  the  interaction  of  calcium  oxide  and  hydro- 
fluoric acid. 

Ammonium  carbonate,  carefully  purified  by  sublimation,  was  added 
to  an  aqueous  solution  of  calcium  nitrate  and  the  precipitated  calcium 
carbonate  converted  into  oxide  by  heating  it  in  a  platinum  crucible  by 
means  of  an  electric  oven  (compare  Hinrichsen,  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  137, 
501).  The  calcium  oxide  was  converted  into  calcium  hydroxide,  which 
was  next  converted  into  calcium  chloride ;  by  repeated  evaporation 
of  this  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  the  fluoride  was  finally  obtained.  As 
a  mean  of  five  determinations,  the  value  found  was  19"036,  with  a 
probable  error  of  ±0*00149  (Ca  =  40136),  a  number  slightly  less  than 
Moissan's.  A.  McK. 

The  Extraction  of  Oxygen  by  the  Partial  Liquefaction  of 
Air  with  Reflux  Action.  Georges  Claude  {Compt.  rend.,  1903, 
137,  783— 786).  — When  air  cooled  to  -  160°  is  allowed  to  rise  under 
a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres  through  vertical  metal  tubes  kept  in  a 
bath  of  liquid  air,  it  is  partially  liquefied,  the  liquid  being  slightly 
richer  in  oxygen  than  the  ordinary  air  (compare  Compt.  reiid.,  1903, 
136,  1659 — 1662),  is  therefore  in  equilibrium  with  a  gaseous  phase 
less  rich  in  oxygen  than  itself ;  the  liquid  falls  in  the  tube  and 
meets  a  gaseous  phase  of  different  composition,  and  equilibrium  is 
restored  by  an  exchange  of  nitrogen  on  the  part  of  the  liquid  phase 
for  oxygen  from  the  gaseous  phase;  this  process  is  repeated  through- 
out the  downward  passage  of  the  liquefied  air  until  the  final  pi-oduct 
may  contain  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 
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By  diminishing  the  pressure  of  the  gas  undergoing  liquefaction,  the 
condensation  is  less  rapid,  and  the  resulting  liquid  becomes  richer  in 
oxygen  and  the  residual  gas  richer  in  nitrogen  ;  thus,  under  a  pressure 
of  0*7  atmosphere,  one-third  only  of  the  air  was  liquefied,  the  final 
liquid  phase  contained  70  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  the  final  gaseous 
phase  97 — 98  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  An  apparatus  on  a  large  scale, 
arranged  by  the  Soc.  de  I'Air  liquide,  supplies  30 — 40  cubic  metres 
per  hour  of  liquid  air  containing  92  per  cent,  of  oxygen.     M.  A.  W. 

Ozone,  Leopold  Grafenberg  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1903,  36, 
355 — 379.  Compare  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  449). — The  amount  of  ozone  in 
the  oxygen  evolved  in  the  electrolysis  of  hydrofluoric  acid  increases 
with  the  current  density,  but  is  not  proportional  to  it.  At  the  tem- 
perature of  the  laboratory,  the  yield  of  ozone  did  not  exceed  5*2  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  theoretically  obtainable  from  the  direct  action  of 
fluorine  on  water.    The  anodes  were  destroyed  during  the  electrolysis. 

The  oxidation  potential  of  ozone  was  determined.  The  E.M.F.  of 
10  per  cent,  ozone  in  potassium  hydroxide  gave  1"65  volt. 

A  new  theory  for  the  formation  of  ozone  is  formulated. 

The  existence  of  ozonic  acid,  HnO.,  is  regarded  as  possible. 

A.  McK. 

Influence  of  the  Electrolyte  and  the  Electrodes  on  Ozone 
Formation.  Egbert  Kremann  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem..,  11)03,  36, 
403—411.  Compare  Luther  and  Inglis,  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  406; 
Grafenberg,  preceding  abstract). — With  2  volts,  the  author  was  unable 
to  detect  ozone  in  the  electrolysis  of  sulphuric,  chromic,  and  phosphoric 
acids.  With  equal  potential  and  equal  current  density,  the  yield  of 
ozone  was  greater  in  those  cases  where  the  surface  of  the  anode  was 
small.  Experiments  were  made  with  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  and 
chromic  acids,  where  the  anodes  consisted  of  platinum,  nickel,  gold, 
and  lead  peroxide. 

In  sulphuric  acid  solution,  the  formation  of  ozone  proceeds  more 
readily  with  lead  peroxide  than  with  platinum.  When  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  acid  is  about  4  mols.  per  litre,  the  yield  of  ozone  reaches 
its  optimum.  With  increase  of  surface  of  the  anode,  the  influence  of 
concentration  of  the  various  acids  used  disappears.  All  the  electrodes 
employed  appear  to  decompose  the  ozone  formed.  Sulphuric  acid  was 
the  most  favourable  electrolyte  with  the  various  electrodes ;  lead 
peroxide  is  best  for  phosphoric  acid  and  platinum  for  chromic  acid 
solutions.  Ozone  is  formed  from  potassium  hydroxide  at  low  tempera- 
tures only.  A.  McK. 

Ozonising  of  Oxygen  by  the  Silent  Electric  Discharge. 
E.  VVahbukg  {Sitzungsher.  K.  Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin,  1903,  1011 — lOlo. 
Compare  following  abstract). — The  silent  electric  discharge  took  place 
from  a  metallic  point  kept  at  a  constant  measured  potential  between 
4000  and  12,000  volts,  and  the  amount  of  ozone  produced  was  com- 
pared with  the  quantity  of  electricity  passing  through  the  gas.  The 
ozone  produced  was  always  under  1  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  amount 
that  could  be  obtained  in  the  apparatus. 
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When  the  potential  is  negative,  the  quantity  of  ozone  per  coulomb 
is  for  a  given  current  independent  (1)  of  the  potential  difcerence  of 
the  electrodes,  and  (2)  of  the  character  of  the  earthed  electrode.  The 
quantity  of  ozone  per  coulomb  decreases  slowly  as  the  current  increases. 
When  the  potential  is  positive,  the  quantity  of  ozone  per  coulomb 
increases  rapidly  with  the  current;  for  small  currents,  its  value  is 
less  than  with  negative  potential,  for  larger  currents  it  is  greater. 
The  work  expended  in  the  production  of  1  gram  of  ozone  by  the  above 
method  is  calculated  for  the  most  favourable  case,  and  found  to  be 
about  34  times  as  great  as  the  equivalent  of  the  heat  absorbed  in  the 
formation  of  1  gram  of  ozone.  For  the  production  of  1  gram 
equivalent  of  ozone,  not  more  than  500  coulombs  are  required,  and  it 
is  therefore  improbable  that  the  process  involved  in  the  production  of 
ozone  by  the  silent  electric  discharge  is  at  all  similar  to  electrolysis. 
The  author  considers  that  the  production  of  ozone  by  the  silent  electric 
discharge  may  be  attributed  to  photo-  and  cathodo-chemical  action. 

J.  C.  P. 

Production  of  Ozone  by  the  Silent  Electric  Discharge  in 
Siemens'  Ozone  Apparatus.  Arthur  W.  Gray  {Sitzungsber.  K. 
Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin,  1903,  1016 — 1020.  Compare  preceding  abstract). 
— The  quantity  of  ozone  per  coulomb  produced  in  the  author's 
apparatus  is  027  gram,  a  value  4 — 5  5  times  greater  than  that 
obtained  by  Warburg,  using  a  point  discharge.  The  ozone  per 
coulomb  is  independent  of  the  potential  difference  between  the 
electrodes  of  the  generator,  and  probably  also  of  the  quantity  of 
electricity  used.  J.  C.  P. 

Temperature  of  Ignition  and  Slow  Combustion  of 
Sulphur  in  Oxygen  and  in  Air.  Henri  Moissan  (Compt.  rend., 
1903,  137,  547 — 553). — The  method  employed  for  carbon  (Abstr., 
1903,  ii,  141)  gave  results  for  the  ignition  point  of  octahedral  sulphur 
varying  between  275°  and  280° ;  it  was  modified  by  maintaining  the 
sulphur  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  and  heating  the  oxygen  by 
allowing  it  to  bubble  through  the  fused  sulphur.  Below  282°,  sulphur 
dioxide  was  formed  without  any  incandescence;  when  this  temperature 
was  reached,  the  reaction  became  more  vigorous,  a  slight  explosion 
occurred,  followed  immediately  by  incandescence.  The  ignition  point 
of  sulphur  in  air  was  found  to  be  363°  ;  this  is  raised  by  the  presence 
of  5  per  cent,  of  sulphur  dioxide  to  445°,  and  when  10  per  cent,  is 
present,  ignition  does  not  occur  at  465°.  The  point  of  ignition  of 
sulphur  vapour  in  air  is  much  lower  than  that  of  liquid  sulphur,  being 
about  285°  (compare,  however,  Hill,  Abstr.,  1890,  ii,  849). 

The  slow  combustion  of  sulphur  in  oxygen  in  sealed  tubes,  at 
temperatures  below  150°,  was  studied  by  cooling  the  gaseous  products 
in  liquid  air ;  it  was  found  that,  even  at  20°,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
month,  the  production  of  sulphur  dioxide  could  be  detected  in  this 
way. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  with  prismatic  and  amorphous 
sulphur  ;  the  action  is  much  slower  in  air,  but  traces  of  sulphur 
dioxide  could  be  detected  at  the  end  of  three  months  when  the 
temperature  was  maintained  at  16 — 26°.  M.  A.  W. 
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Radioactivity  and  Atomic  Weight  of  Tellurium.  Giovanni 
TELLim  (Gazzetta,  1903,33,  ii.  35-42).-The  author  suggests  that 
the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  tellurium  gives  a  higher  atomic  weight 
than  iodine,  and  so  makes  these  elements  occupy  abnormal  positions 
in  the  periodic  system  of  the  elements,  is  due  to  the  presence  in  the 
tellurium  of  a  small  quantity  of  an  element  which  has  a  higher  atomic 
weight  (about  212),  is  similar  to  tellurium,  and  analogous  to  the  radio- 
active constituents  of  pitch-blende  (compare  Marckwald,  Abstr.,  1903, 
ii,  81).  T-  ^-  ^• 

Dimorphism  of  Telluric  Acid.  B.  Gossner  {Zeit.  Kryst.  Min., 
1903,  38,  499— 501).— Telluric  acid,  Te(OH)g,  crystallises  in  two 
modifications,  a  cubic  (sp.  gr.  3-053)  and  a  monoclinic  (sp.  gr.  3071); 
detailed  crystal lographic  descriptions  are  given  of  each.  The  latter, 
although  pseudo-rhombohedral  in  habit,  is  not  hexagonal  as 
previously  described  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  97  ;   1901,  ii,  649).       L.  J.  S. 

Orthonitric  Acid.  Hugo  Erdmann  {Zeit.  angew.  Chem.,  1903,  16, 
1001—1004). — The  author  has  submitted  experimental  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  orthonitric  acid,  N(OH)^  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  73).  Knster  {ibid., 
939)  denies  the  existence  of  this  compound  on  what  the  author  considers 
as  very  scanty  experimental  evidence.  Kiister  further  claims  to  have 
isolated  the  hydrates  HNOg.HaO  and  HN03,3H20.  These  substances 
were  discovered  not  by  Kiister  but  by  Pickering  (Trans.,  1893,  63, 
436).  A.  McK. 

Hydrates  of  Nitric  Acid.  Friedrich  W.  Kuster  {Zeit.  angew. 
Chem.,  1903,  16,  1079— 1080).— Polemical.  A  reply  to  Erdmann 
(compare  preceding  abstract).  A.  McK. 

Metaphosphates.  Friedrich  Warschauer  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem., 
1903,  36,  137—200). — An  historical  review  of  the  chemistry  of  meta- 
phosphates is  first  given. 

Copper  metaphosphate,  (CuPgOg)^,  prepared  by  adding  copper  oxide 
to  an  excess  of  about  5  per  cent,  of  crystallised  phosphoric  acid  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  about  448",  is  indefinite  as  to  crystalline 
form.  It  is  decomposed  with  difficulty  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  and, 
when  the  resulting  solution  is  neutralised  by  sodium  hydroxide, 
sodium  metaphosphate,  (Na2P20g),i,27zH20,  is  formed.  Barium  meta- 
phosphate was  prepared  from  barium  carbonate  and  phosphoric  acid. 
Aluminium  metaphosphate  crystallises  from  water  in  tetrahedra.  Lead 
metaphosphate  is  prepared  from  phosphoric  acid  and  lead  oxide  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  400°.  Determinations  of  electrical  con- 
ductivity and  transport  numbers,  made  with  the  sodium  salt,  prepared 
by  the  double  decomposition  of  copper  metaphosphate  and  sodium 
sulphide,  indicated  that  this  sodium  salt  has  the  composition 
Na^P^Oi2,4H20.  Potassium  metaphosphate  loses  its  water  of  crystal- 
lisation at  100°;  determinations  of  its  electrical  conductivity  pointed 
to  its  having  the  composition  K^P^Oj2,2H20.  The  ammonium  salt  of 
the  composition   (NH^)^P^0j2  (deduced  from  the  conductivity  deter- 
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minations  quoted)  is  anhydrous  ;  its  crystals,  which  are  tetragonal, 
were  measured.  The  lithium  salt,  Li^P^O^g.^HgO,  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  and  in  this  respect  differs  from  lithium  ortho-  and  pyro- 
phosphates.    The  silver  salt  is  anhydrous. 

When  the  lead  salt,  prepared  at  a  temperature  below  400°,  inter- 
acts with  sodium  sulphide,  the  resulting  sodium  salt  is  identical  with 
the  salt  prepared  from  copper  metaphosphate  and  sodium  sulphide.  A 
different  lead  salt  is  formed  ^vhen  the  temperature  of  formation 
exceeds  400°,  and,  when  this  substance  is  decomposed  by  sodium 
sulphide,  it  forms  a  sodium  salt,  which,  from  the  conductivity 
measurements  quoted,  appears  to  be  sodium  hexametaphosphate. 

A  quantitative  separation  of  pyrophosphate  from  metaphosphate 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  Fremy's  luteocobaltichloride.      A.  McK. 

Action  of  Carbon  Dioxide  under  pressure  on  the  Metallic 
Phosphates.  A.  Barille  {Compt.  rend.,  1903,  137,  566— 568).— The 
author  finds  that  the  metallic  phosphates  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes  with  respect  to  their  behaviour  towards  carbon  dioxide  under 
pressui'e  in  the  presence  of  water:  (1)  those  which,  like  calcium 
phosphate  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  258),  combine  with  the  carbon  dioxide 
to  form  a  soluble  carbophosphate,  and  (2)  those  which  simply  dissolve 
in  the  carbonic  acid  without  undergoing  any  decompo:?ition.  The 
metals,  the  phosphates  of  which  belong  to  the  first  class,  are  those 
of  the  alkalis  and  the  alkaline  earths  (sodium,  potassium,  ammonium, 
calcium,  barium,  and  magnesium),  which  are  capable  of  forming 
hydrogen  carbonates ;  the  normal  phosphates  of  these  metals  appear  to 
form  a  [tribasic]  carbophosphate  of  the  type 

(M2'HPO,)2,2CO,,2(M'HC03), 
which  decomposes  in  the  presence  of  air  forming  the  monohydrogen 
phosphate  and  hydrogen  carbonate  of  the  metal ;  whilst  the  mono- 
hydrogen  phosphates  give  a  [dibasic]  carbophosphate  of  the  type 
(M2'HP04)2,2C02,  which,  on  decomposition,  regenerates  the  original 
salt.  II.  A.  W. 

Sublimed  Carbon.  Marcellin  P.  E.  Berth elot  {Compt.  rend., 
1903,  137,  589 — 594). — The  author  has  examined  the  sublimate  of 
carbon  formed  on  the  inner  surfaces  of  incandescent  lamps,  using  a 
current  of  70 — 80  volts;  under  these  conditions,  the  temperature 
of  the  carbon  filament  probably  ranges  from  1200 — 1500°.  The 
sublimate  dissolved  entirely  when  treated  with  nitric  acid  and  potass- 
ium chlorate,  and  therefore  consisted  solely  of  amorphous  carbon. 
Similar  experiments  made  (a)  with  raw,  hydrogen-free  carbon  filaments, 
and  (6) with  "used''  carbon  filaments,  from  both  of  which  mineral  matter 
had  been  previously  removed  by  treatment  with  ammonium  fluoride  and 
sulphuric  acid,  indicated  that  these  also  consisted  of  amorphous  carbon. 
The  formation  of  a  sublimate  in  incandescent  lamps  under  these 
conditions  indicates  that  carbon  exerts  an  appreciable  vapour  tension 
at  temperatures  about  2000°  below  its  boiling  point  (3600°).  This 
unusually  large  interval  is  regarded  as  further  evidence  of  the  highly 
complex  character  of  the  molecules  of  solid  carbon.  T.  A.  H. 
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A  Filamentous  Variety  of  Carbon.  Constant  and  Henri 
P^LABON  {Compt.  rend.,  1903,  137,  706— 708).— A  form  of  carbon 
wool  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the  upper  portions  of  recuperative  coke- 
ovens,  especially  at  the  aperture  for  the  exit  of  the  hot  gases.  The 
wool  consists  chiefly  of  grey  cylindrical  threads  with  glazed  surface, 
sometimes  showing  a  series  of  expansions,  and  occasionally  bearing 
bundles  of  much  finer  black  threads.  The  average  length  of  the 
threads  is  5  cm.,  even  attaining  8  cm.,  the  diameter  varies  from  003 
to  0-15  mm.,  the  black  threads  being  perhaps  only  0*002  mm.  When 
heated  in  dry  oxygen,  combustion  only  begins  at  585°  and  is  complete, 
only  0  4  per  cent,  of  ash  being  found.  A  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and 
potassium  chlorate  oxidises  the  carbon  to  graphitic  acid. 

The  formation  of  filamentous  carbon  is  probably  due  to  the  decom- 
position of  heavy  hydrocarbon  vapours  by  heat.  C.  H.  D. 

Artificial  Diamonds.  Rudolf  von  Hasslinger  and  Josef  Wolf 
{Monatsh.,  1903,  24,  633—647.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,ii,  142).— The 
authors  have  investigated  the  effect  of  variations  in  the  composition 
of  the  fusion  mixture,  and  of  variations  in  the  rate  of  cooling  after 
fusion,  on  the  formation  of  artificial  diamonds. 

Experiments  in  which  the  period  of  cooling  after  fusion  varied 
from  10  minutes  to  50  hours  showed  this  factor  to  be  without 
influence  on  the  formation  of  diamonds  or  on  the  size  of  diamonds 
formed. 

Diamonds  are  formed  in  such  fusion  mixtures  only  as  have  a  crystal- 
line structure  when  cooled.  The  presence  of  alkalis,  calcium  and 
magnesium  oxides,  and  between  45  and  60  per  cent,  of  silica  is 
necessary.  A  mixture  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  silica  does 
not  yield  diamonds.  The  silica  may  be  replaced  by  titanium  dioxide 
but  not  by  boric  acid. 

The  authors  consider  that  the  carbon  foi  ms  a  carbide  with  a  metallic 
element  in  the  fusion  mixtut-e,  decomposition  of  the  carbide  with 
liberation  of  the  carbon  in  the  crystalline  form  follows  under  favour- 
able conditions. 

Diamonds  were  obtained  from  a  mixture  to  which  carbon  had  been 
added  only  in  the  form  of  calcium  carbide.  G.  Y. 

[Decomposition  of  Carbon  Monoxide.]  Correction.  Rudolf 
ScHENCK  (Ber.,  1903,  36,  3G63— 3664.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii, 
423). — A  few  corrections  of  the  numbers  contained  in  the  previous 
paper.  These  do  not,  however,  affect  the  main  deductions  already 
given.  J.  J.  S. 

Argon  in  the  Atmosphere.  Henri  Moissan  {Compt.  rend.,  1903, 
137,  600 — 606). — The  author  has  repeated  the  determinations  made  by 
Schloesing  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  166,  219)  and  by  Kellas  (Abstr.,  1896, 
ii,  661)  using,  however,  as  a  principal  absorbent  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
a  red-hot  mixture  of  lime  and  magnesium  (Maquenne,  Abstr.,  1896, 
ii,  299),  and,  as  a  final  absorbent,  red-hot  metallic  calcium,  which  also 
removes  any  traces  of  hydrogen  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  25,  155).     A  large 
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number  of  samples  of  air  from  different  parts  of  the  globe,  including 
specimens  collected  at  London,  Berlin,  and  Paris,  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc,  and  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  were  examined.  The  amounts  of 
argon  found  in  samples  of  air  collected  on  land  at  altitudes  varying 
from  0  to  5800  metres  were,  as  a  rule,  between  0932  and  0"935  per 
cent.,  and  agree  with  those  found  by  Schloesing  and  by  Kellas.  In  the 
case  of  those  specimens  collected  over  open  seas,  slightly  higher  amounts 
were  obtained,  reaching  0"9492  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  one  specimen 
collected  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  Lat.  43  N.  and  Long.  22,  10' W. 

T.  A.  n. 

New  Preparation  of  Argon.  Henri  Moissan  and  Albert 
RiGAUT  {Compt.  rend.,  1903,  137,  773— 777).— The  authors  have 
obtained  pure  argon  fi'om  the  atmo>;phere  at  the  rate  of  1  litre  in  12 
hours  by  taking  advantage  of  the  property  calcium  possesses  of  form- 
ing a  crystalline  nitride,  Ca.^Ng,  and  hydride,  CaHgj  stable  at  500°. 
Atmospheric  nitrogen  was  passed  through  tubes  containing  powdered 
magnesium  and  quick  lime  (3  : 5)  at  a  red  heat ;  this  increased  the 
quaTitity  of  argon  to  10  per  cent.  ;  a  similar  operation  under 
diminished  pressure  was  repeated  until  the  6nal  product  contained  only 
5 — 10  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  ;  this  was  removed,  together  with  traces  of 
hydrogen,  by  passing  the  gas  through  a  tube  heated  to  dull  redness 
and  containing  crystalline  calcium  in  nickel  boats.  M.  A.  W. 

Radioactive  Gas  in  Surface  Water.  H.  A.  Bumstead  and 
L._P.  Wheeler  {Amer.  J.  Sci.,  1903,  [iv],  16,  328). — A  radioactive  gas 
was  obtained  from  a  spi-ing  near  New  Milford,  Conn.,  at  a  depth  of 
1500  feet.  The  water  from  one  of  the  New  Haven  city  reservoirs 
(an  artifical  lake  fed  entirely  by  surface  drainage)  also  contained  a  gas 
which  was  strongly  radioactive.  The  gas  drawn  from  the  ground,  at 
a  depth  of  about  5  feet,  proved  to  be  about  three  times  as  radioactive 
as  the  gas  from  the  surface  water.  A.  McK. 

Electrolysis  of  Alkali  Chlorides.  II.  Production  of  Sodium 
Hydroxide  in  Diaphragm  Electrolysis.  Phillipe  A.  Guye  {Arch. 
ISci.  phys.  nat.,  1903,  [iv],  16,  393 — 416). — Two  methods  of  procedure 
are  in  use  in  diaphragm  electrolysis  :  (1)  the  electrolysis  is  carried  on 
until  the  cathode  liquid  has  a  given  alkalinity,  when  it  is  entirely 
withdrawn  and  replaced  by  a  fresh  solution ;  (2)  the  cathode  solution 
is  maintained  at  approximately  a  constant  strength,  being  fed  continu- 
ously by  a  salt  solution.  The  tirst  method  is  that  which  gives  the  best 
yield  for  the  same  electrical  energy,  and  the  two  cases  are  considered 
and  expressions  deduced  for  concentration  after  the  passage  of  a 
definite  quantity  of  electricity.  In  the  second  type  of  electrolysis, 
two  cases  are  considered:  (1)  when  the  feeding  solution  does  not 
mix  with  the  remainder,  (2)  when  complete  mixture  is  instantaneous. 
In  the  tirst  of  these,  the  current  yield  is  equal  to  that  obtained  in  the 
previous  type  of  electrolysis.  Neither  of  these^  cases  actually  occurs 
in  practice,  but  the  tirst  case  approximates  to  tbat  obtaining  when 
the  cathode  compartment  is  large  and  the  current  density  small ;  the 
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second  is  more  nearly  realised  when  the  cathode  compartment  is  small 
and  the  current  density  is  high  (compare  Abstr.,  1 903,  ii,  586), 

L.  M.  J. 

Purification  of  Brine  by  Barium  Carbonate.  Georges  Arth 
and  P.  Fkrry  {Bull.  Soc.  chim.,  1903,  [iii],  29,  1065— 1068).— It  has 
been  stated  by  Kosmann  that  the  sulphates  of  calcium  and  magnesium 
frequently  present  in  natural  brines  may  be  eliminated  by  digestion  of 
the  brine  with  the  calculated  quantity  of  barium  carbonate,  the  sul- 
phuric acid  being  precipitated  as  barium  sulphate  and  the  calcium 
as  carbonate,  whilst  the  magnesium  remains  in  solution.  The  authors 
find  that  the  elimination  of  calcium  by  this  process  is  fairly  complete, 
but  that  the  sulphuric  acid  is  only  completely  precipitated  by  digestion 
of  the  brine  with  three  times  the  calculated  quantity  of  barium  car- 
bonate for  3  hours  at  100°.  Numerical  data  and  curves  are  given 
in  the  original  showing  the  rate  of  elimination  of  the  acid  by  digestion 
of  the  brine  witb  various  proportions  of  barium  carbonate  at  10° 
and  100°,  and  the  amounts  of  barium  carbonate  dissolved  by  brine  and 
also  by  solutions  of  (a)  magnesium  chloride  and  (6)  of  sodium 
chloride.  T.  A.  H. 

Examination  of  some  Artificially  Prepared  Compounds. 
P.  voN  SusTscHiNSKY  {Zeit.  Kryst.  Min.,  1903,  38,  264—272).— 
Crystal lographic  descriptions  are  given  of  the  following  : 

Regular  octahedral  crystals  of  the  alloys  NaCdg  and  MggSn,  pre- 
pared by  N.  S.  Kurnakoff  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  277). 

Titanite  prepared  by  E.  van  der  Bellen  in  the  manufacture  of  crys- 
talline glazes  on  porcelain.  Chalk,  quartz,  and  rutile  in  the  propor- 
tions required  for  titanite  (CaOjTiOgjSiOg)  were  fused  at  a  temperature 
of  over  1400°.  Cavities  in  the  crystalline  mass  of  titanite  contained 
honey-yellow,  acicular  crystals. 

"  Copper-glance  "  from  smelting  works  in  the  Altai.  Bluish-black 
cubic  (not  orthorhombic)  crystals  of  cuprous  sulphide ;  they  contain 
8*93  per  cent,  of  iron,  but  this  may  be  present  as  an  impurity. 

L.  J.  S. 

Relation  of  Rubidium  to  Potassium  and  Caesium  as  Illus- 
trated by  the  Crystalline  Forms  of  Uranyl  Double  Salts.  A. 
Sachs  {Zeit.  Kryst.  Min.,  1903,  38,  496— 498).— Potassium  uranyl 
nitrate,  (U02)(NO.^)2,KN03,  is  orthorhombic,  whilst  the  corresponding 
rubidium  and  caesium  salts  are  rhombohedral  and  isomorphous.  This 
indicates  that  a  closer  relation  exists  between  rubidium  and  ccesium 
than  between  rubidium  and  potassium.  A  review  of  the  chemical 
and  crystallographic  literature  bearing  on  this  point  is  given. 

L.  J.  S. 

Acid  Reaction  of  Ammonium  Salts  towards  Blue  Litmus. 
C.  Reichard  {CUm.  Zeit.,  1903,  27,  1105— 1106).— Blue  litmus  paper, 
when  immersed  in  aqueous  solutions  of  ammonium  chloride  varying 
from  1  to  10  per  cent.,  did  not  turn  red,  but  when  subsequently 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  reddening  took  place.  A  similar  observa- 
tion was  made  with  solutions  of  ammonium  bromide  and  ammonium 
oxalate  respectively.  ^_  McK. 
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Polymorphism  of  Nitrates.  Fred.  Wallerant  {Compt.  rend., 
1903,  137,  805—807). — In  addition  to  the  four  systems  in  which 
ammonium  nitrate  is  known  to  crystallise,  the  author  finds  a  fifth 
and  probably  a  sixth  by  cooling  the  monoclinic  form  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  solid  carbon  dioxide ;  under  these  conditions,  the  crystals  break 
down  into  hemitropic  plates  which  slowly  change  into  homogeneous 
uniaxial  crystals  belonging  to  the  rhombohedral  system.  Caesium 
nitrate,  which  crystallii-es  in  the  cubic  system  just  below  its  melting 
point  and  becomes  rhombohedral  on  cooling,  changes  into  the  cubic 
system  when  cooled  in  liquid  air,  but  the  crystals  are  not  isomorphous 
with  the  original.  M.  A.  W. 

Colours  of  AUotropic  Silver.  J.  C.  Blake  {Amer.  J.  Sci.,  1903, 
[iv],  16,  282 — 288). — The  white,  blue,  and  red  forms  of  silver  appear  to 
be  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  regai-ded  as  allotropic  forms.  Yellow  silver 
is  possibly  a  variety  of  red  silver.  The  colours  in  transmitted  light 
are  most  marked  with  the  colloidal  solutions  of  the  various  forms  of 
silver,  whilst  the  colours  in  reflected  light  can  be  best  noted  with 
the  silver  mirrors.  A  table  is  given,  where  the  appearance  of  the 
silver,  reduced  by  different  agents  from  aqueous  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  ammoniacal  solution  of 
silver  oxide,  suspension  of  silver  oxide  in  water  (filtered  after  treat- 
ment), and  aqueous  solution  of  silver  nitrate  (slightly  acidified  with 
sulphuric  or  nitric  acids)  respectively,  is  described.  A,  McK. 

Colloidal  Silver.  Alfred  Lottermoser  (J  pr.  C/iem.,  1903,  [ii], 
68,  357— 368).— A  reply  to  Hanriot  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  597).  In  pre- 
parations of  colloidal  silver,  other  colloids  are  present  as  impurities 
and  are  not  essential.  Lea's  soluble  silver  contains  only  traces  of 
impurities.  G.  Y. 

Colloidal  Silver  Haloids.  Alfred  Lottermoser  (J.  p:  Chem.,  1903, 
[ii],  68,  341—343.  Compare  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  116,  514).— Colloidal 
silver  iodide  is  formed  by  addition  of  silver  nitrate  solution  to 
potassium  iodide  solution,  with  or  without  the  presence  of  ammonia, 
if  the  solutions  are  not  stronger  than  2  per  cent.,  and  the  potassium 
iodide  is  kept  in  slight  excess.  With  concentrated  solutions  or  in 
the  presence  of  ammonium  chloi'ide  (compare  Deniges,  Abstr.,  1896, 
ii,  387),  the  silver  iodide  is  precipitated  in  the  "molecular"  state. 
Colloidal  silver  iodide  is  difficult  to  purify  from  ammonia  by  dialysis. 

When  a  solution  of  silver  iodide  in  potassium  iodide  is  poured  into 
a  large  excess  of  water,  colloidal  silver  iodide  is  not  formed,  but 
finely-divided,  crystalline  silver  iodide  is  precipitated. 

Colloidal  silver  bromide,  but  not  the  chloride,  is  formed  under  the 
same  conditions  as  the  iodide,  but  in  absence  of  ammonia.         G.  Y. 

Action  of  Metals  and  other  Substances  on  Silver  Bromide. 
RiccARDO  Bettini  {Nuovo  Cimento,  1903,  [v],  5,  349), — The  oxidisijjg 
action  exerted  by  oxidisable  metallic  laminaj  on  silver  bromide  photo- 
graphic plates  has  been  attributed  to  the  vapours  of  the  metal  evolved  in 
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very  small  quantity  from  the  metallic  surface.  The  author  shows,  how- 
ever, that  8uch  metals,  on  oxidation,  evolve  hydrogen  peroxide  and 
ozone,  which  are  capable  of  producing  fog  or  images  on  bromide  plates. 

T.  H.  P. 

Formation  of  Complexes.  Eichard  Abegg  {Ber.,  1903,  36, 
3684— 3687).— A  reply  to  Euler's  criticisms  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  717) 
on  the  author's  rule  with  regard  to  electro-atfinities  and  the  forma- 
tion of  complexes.  J.  J.  o. 

Spontaneous  Decomposition  ot  Silver  Peroxynitrate. 
Eduaud  Muldeh  (A'ec.  trav.  chim.,  1903,  22,  385—386.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  561;  1897,  ii,  260,  551;  1899,  ii,  483,  and  1900, 
ii,  724).— On  November  28,  1896,  the  author  set  aside  a  specimen  of 
silver  peroxynitrate,  3Ag202,AgN03,02,  and  has  since  then  determined 
annually  its  loss  of  weight  (due  to  evolution  of  oxygen)  during  the 
period  ending  December  18,  1901.  From  the  tables  given  in  the 
original,  it  appears  that  the  average  weekly  loss  of  oxygen  per  gram 
of  the  salt  varied  from  0'000038  gram  in  the  sixth  year  to  0-000067 
in  the  fourth  year.  The  loss  of  oxygen  is  stated  to  take  place  from 
that  part  of  the  molecule  represented  by  AgNOajOg.  T.  A.  H. 

Electrolysis  of  an  Aqueous  Solution  of  Silver  Selenate. 
Eduard  Mulder  {Rec.  trav.  chim.,  1903,  22,  387). — An  electric 
current  was  paesed  for  72  hours  through  a  saturated  solution  (0  835 
gram  per  litre)  of  silver  selenate  in  water  without  effecting  any 
change.  This  negative  result,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact 
that  selenic  acid  acts  as  an  oxidising  agent  towards  hydrochloric  acid, 
indicates,  in  the  author's  opinion,  that  an  acid  of  the  formula  H2Se05 
cannot  exist.  T.  A.  H. 


Action  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  on  Silver  Oxide,  Peroxide, 
Carbonate,  and  Nitrate.  Eduahd  Mulder  {Rec.  trav.  cAtm.,  1903, 
22,  388—400.  Compare  von  Baeyer  and  ViUiger,  Abstr.,  1901, 
ii,  315,  654 ;  Berthelot,  ibid.,  383). — Weighed  quantities  of  the  silver 
compounds  were  treated  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrogen  per- 
oxide, and  at  the  end  of  the  reaction  the  whole  was  evaporated  to 
dryness  at  the  atmospheric  temperature  in  a  desiccator  under  reduced 
pressure  and  the  changes  in  weight,  if  any,  determined.  The  results 
indicated  that  silver  oxide,  peroxide,  and  nitrate  were  recovered  almost 
quantitatively  from  this  treatment,  but  that  silver  carbonate  was 
partially  converted  into  the  oxide.  The  hydrogen  peroxide  was 
decomposed  in  contact  with  the  oxide,  peroxide,  or  carbonate  of  silver, 
but  not  with  the  nitrate.  There  was  also  a  slight  evolution  of  oxygen 
and  a  small  loss  of  weight  when  silver  peroxynitrate  was  treated 
with  hydrogen  peroxide.  The  following  equations  are  suggested  as 
explaining  typically  the  catalytic  decomposition  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
by  silver  compounds  :  2(H0-0H)  -i-  AggO  =  2(H0-0Ag)  +  H.p 
2(H0-0Ag)  =  Ag^O  +  H2O  +  O2.  T.  A.  H. 
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New  Reaction  of  Silver  Peroxide.  Eduard  Mulder  {Kec.  irav. 
chim.,  1903,  22,  401 — 404). — Silver  peroxide  dissolved  in  sulphuric 
acid  gives  a  blue  coloration  with  diphenylamine  dissolved  in  the  same 
liquid.  The  blue  coloration  produced  by  the  addition  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  to  a  solution  of  diphenylamine  in  sulphuric  acid  attains  its 
maximum  intensity,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  in  two  hours,  then 
becomes  green  and  finally  brown.  This  brown  substance  is  insoluble 
in  water  but  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  giving  a  bluish-green  colour. 
The  blue  colour  is  more  stable  in  the  absence  of  air,  and  its  change  to 
green  may  be  temporarily  inhibited  by  the  addition  of  more  sulphuric 
acid  at  the  point  when  maximum  intensity  is  reached.  If  fuming 
sulphuric  acid  be  employed  as  a  solvent  for  one  or  both  of  the  reacting 
substance,  a  more  permanent  violet  or  bluish-violet  coloration  is 
produced.  T.  A.  H. 

Structural  Formula  of  the  so-called  Silver  Peroxynitrate. 
Eduard  Mulder  (Bee.  trav.  chitn.,  1903,  22,  405 — 406.  Compare  Abstr., 
1896,  ii,  561  ;  1897,  ii,  260,  and  preceding  abstracts ;  Sulc,  Abstr.,  1897, 
ii,  99,  and  Tanatar,  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  73). — The  author  states  that 
although  no  compound  of  fluorine  and  oxygen  has  been  isolated  it  is 
not  impossible  that  Tanatar's  compound,  2'A.g^0^,AgF,  may  really  have 
the  structure  SAggO^jAgFOg,  analogous  to  that  suggested  by  the 
author  for  silver  peroxynitrate,  SAggOg.AgNOj,  the  unstable  group, 
AgFOg,  being  maintained  in  equilibrium  by  the  residue  of  the 
molecule.  Tanatar's  formulae  for  these  compounds  are  objectionable 
since  they  imply  the  existence  of  silver  oxides  of  the  formulae  AggO^ 
and  AgOg,  which  are,  so  far,  unknown.  T.  A.  H. 

Remarkable  Case  of  Spontaneous  Crystallisation  of  Gypsum. 
Stanislas  Meunier  {CompL  rend.,  1903,  137,  942—944). — Balls  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  after  immersion  for  a  short  time  in  sea  water,  were 
allowed  to  dry ;  under  these  conditions  some  of  the  specimens 
assumed  a  crystalline  structure,  for  on  breaking  them  open,  the 
interior,  beyond  a  compact  crust  of  about  4  or  5  mm.  thickness,  was 
found  to  be  full  of  crystals  5  mm.  long  ;  in  some  cases,  fissures  appeared 
on  the  surface  of  the  balls  and  they  opened  spontaneously,  showing 
that  the  crystallisation  is  accompanied  by  a  contraction  of  volume. 

The  author  attributes  the  phenomenon  to  the  power  sea  salt 
possesses  of  inducing  crystallisation,  and  suggests  that  the  natural 
crystalline  deposits  of  gypsum  may  be  due  to  the  same  cause. 

M.  A.  W. 

The  First  Anhydrous  Modification  of  Calcium  Sulphate. 
Paul  Rohland  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1903,  36,  332 — 339.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  601  ;  1903,  ii,  545).— The  substance  (anhydrite  1) 
formed  by  heating  gypsum  above  130°  is  distinct  from  the  hemihydrate 
and  from  Estrich  gypsum  (anhydrite  2)  and,  although  it  can  be 
hydrated,  is  unsuitable  for  moulding  purposes.  The  influence  of 
various  catalysts  on  the  hydration  of  these  different  varieties  of 
calcium    sulphate    has    been,   studied     by    the     author.       Potassium 
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dichromate,  the  sulphates  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  aluminium,  the 
nitrates  of  sodium  and  potassium  accelerate  the  hydration  of  anhydrite, 
and  the  hemihydrate,  whilst  ammonium  chloride  and  magnesium 
chloride  retard  the  hydration.  Sodium  chloride  accelerates  the 
hydration  of  anhydrite  2  and  the  hemihydrate,  but  is  indifferent  in  the 
case  of  anhydrite  1.  Anhydrite  1  appears  to  be  a  transitional 
compound  between  anhydrite  2  and  the  hemihydrate. 

Tliree  theories  are  advanced  in  connection  with  the  behaviour  of 
anhydrite  1.  The  acceleration  of  the  rate  of  hydration  may  be  due 
to  the  ease  with  which  the  resulting  compound  crystallises  ;  anhydrite 
1  does  not  set,  because  no  nucleus  of  gypsum  is  present ;  formation 
of  complex  ions  may  be  assumed,  anhydrite  2  setting  in  presence  of 
positive  catalysts  (for  instance,  sodium  sulphate)  only. 

Anhydrite  1  is  more  stable  than  anhydrite  2,  since  the  former 
requires  a  longer  time  to  set  than  the  latter.  A.  McK. 


Solubility  of  Calcium  Sulphate  in  Aqueous  Solutions  of 
Sulphuric  Acid.  Frank  K.  Cameron  and  J.  F.  Breazeale  (/. 
Physical  Chem.,  1903,  7,  571—577.  Compare  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  75, 
207). — The  temperatures  at  which  determinations  have  been  made  are 
25°,  35°,  and  43°,  and  within  this  range  there  is  no  indication  of  the 
maximum  solubility  found  for  calcium  sulphate  in  pure  water  (compare 
Hulett  and  Allen,  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  656).  If  the  solubility  of  calcium 
sulphate  in  sulphuric  acid  is  expressed  by  plotting  the  weight  of 
calcium  sulphate  per  litre  against  the  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  per 
litre,  a  curve  is  obtained  which  rises  to  a  maximum  and  then  falls  off. 
The  posit  ions  of  the  maximum  points  are  as  follows  :  at  25°,  75  grams  of 
HjSO^  and  284  grams  of  CaSO^  per  litre;  at  35°,  85  grams  of  HgSO^ 
and  3  "70  grams  of  CaSO^  per  litre  ;  at  43°,  105  grams  of  HgSO^,  and 
4*26  grams  of  CaSO^  per  litre.  A  saturated  solution  of  calcium  sulphate 
in  pure  water  is  found  to  contain  2'126  grams  of  CaSO^  per  litre  at 
25°,  and  2'145  grams  of  CaSO^  per  litre  at  43°.  For  the  initial  increase 
of  solubility  in  presence  of  tmlphuric  acid,  a  phenomenon  which  is 
apparently  opposed  to  the  hypothesis  of  electrolytic  dissociation, 
explanations  are  suggested,  but  not  tested. 

The  introduction  of  sulphuric  acid  and  calcium  sulphate  into  water 
is  found  to  cause  a  contraction  or  condensation  of  the  solvent. 

J.  C.  P. 


Formation  of  Oceanic  Salt  Deposits.  XXXIII.  Deposition 
of  the  Calcium  Salts  Anhydrite,  Glauberite,  Syngenite,  and 
Polyhalite  at  25\  Jacobus  H.  van't  Hoff  and  F.  Farup 
{Sitzuiigsber.  K.  Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin,  1903,  1000—1010.  Compare 
van't  Hoff  and  Chiaraviglio,  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  284;  Basch,  Abstr., 
1901,  ii,  168  ;  van't  Hoff  and  Wilson,  ibid.,  ii,  249  ;  van't  Hoff,  ibid., 
ii,  558). — The  results  of  a  number  of  previous  investigations  are 
discussed  and  summai-ised,  the  conditions  of  formation  of  the  various 
substances  in  presence  of  each  other  being  represented  in  the  usual 
graphical  manner.  It  appears  that  in  the  evaporation  of  sea  water  at  25° 
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the  calcium  separates  first  of  all  as  anhydrite,  then  as  polyhalite,  and 
finally  again  as  anhydrite.  J.  C.  P. 

Gypsum  and  Anhydrite.  Jacobus  H.  van't  Hoff,  E.  Frankland 
Armstrong,  Willy  Hinrichsek,  Fritz  Weigert,  and  G.  Just  {Zeit. 
physihal.  CJiem.,  1903,  45,  257—306.  Compare  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  74; 
1903,  ii,  368). — The  present  paper,  in  the  main  a  summary  and 
review  of  work  previously  described  {loc.  cit.),  contains  some  new 
matter. 

The  vapour  tension  of  gypsum  in  forming  natural  anhydrite  is 
greater  than  that  observed  in  forming  soluble  anhydrite,  and  the 
corresponding  relation  between  tension  and  temperature  is  given  by 
the  equation  logp  =  \ogp'  +  1-4:86  -500/T.  This  leads  to  the  value 
63  5°  as  the  temperature  of  transition  of  gypsum  into  natural  an- 
hydrite. In  presence  of  sodium  chloride  or  bromate,  the  transition 
takes  place  at  a  lower  temperature,  and  from  experiments  with  these 
salts  another  formula  was  deduced,  leading  to  the  value  66^  for  the 
transition  temperature  ;  the  former  value,  however,  is  considered  more 
trustworthy. 

From  the  various  equations  giving  the  relation  of  tension  and 
temperature,  the  following  heats  of  hydration  q  (that  is,  for  1  kilo- 
gram-molecule of  water)  have  been  calculated  :  (1)  gypsum  from 
hemihydrate,  q  =  2614  Cal ;  (2)  gypsum  from  soluble  anhydrite, 
5' =  2370  Cal;  (3)  gypsum  from  natural  anhydrite,  ^=2303  Cal;  (4) 
hemihydrate  from  soluble  anhydrite,  g'=1638  Cal;  (5)  hemihydrate 
from  natural  anhydrite,  5- =  1370  Cal.  Further,  the  heat  of  trans- 
formation (per  kilogram-molecule)  of  soluble  into  natural  anhydrite  is 
134  Cal. 

The  knowledge  gained  of  the  relative  stability  of  the  various  forms 
of  calcium  sulphate  leads  to  a  survey  of  their  solubilities.  If  the  heat 
of  precipitation  of  gypsum,  which  is  positive  below,  and  negative 
above,  37°,  is  assumed  to  diminish  in  a  linear  manner  with  the 
temperature,  the  solubility  of  gypsum  is  given  by  the  formula 
logc  =  46-8675 -16-25(134-7/r-}-logr),  and  the  values  calculated  by 
this  formula  agree  closely  with  those  determined  by  Ilulett  (Abstr., 
1901,  ii,  493;  1903,  ii,  260).  Similarly,  the  solubility  of  anhydrite 
above  63-5°  is  given  by  the  formula  logc  =  45-3815  -  1625  {103-9/^+ 
log?').  For  the  solutions  saturated  with  the  luetastable  hemihydrate, 
the  following  applies  :  logo  =  45-7475  -  16-25  {lOS'b/T  +  logT). 

If  E  is  the  work  done  when  a  kilogram-molecule  of  water  is  taken 
up  by  calcium  sulphate,  E=2  TAog^p/p,  where  p  and  p  are  the 
vapour  tensions  of  water  and  hydrate  respectively  at  the  temperature 
T.  If  this  relationship  is  combined  with  the  tension-temperature 
equations,  the  following  values  of  £  are  obtained:  (1)  gypsum  from 
hemihydrate,  ^=737  — 6-88<;  (2)  gypsum  from  soluble  anhydrite, 
J?=602-6'48«;  (3)  gypsum  from  ordinary  anhydrite,  ^=435-6-84«; 
(4)  hemihydrate  from  soluble  anhydrite,  ^=197-5-28<;  (5)  hemi- 
hydrate from  ordinary  anhydrite,  E=  —  471— 6*72^  In  these  various 
equations,  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  find  their  simplest  expression, 
the  transition  temperatures  being  those  values  of  t  obtained  when  E 
is  zero.  J.  C.  P. 

3—2 
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Solubility  of  Magnesium  Carbonate  in  Aqueous  Solutions  o1 
Certain  Electrolytes.  Frank  K.  Cameron  and  Atiierton  Seidell 
(/.  Physical  Chem.,  1903,  7,  578—590.  Compare  Abstr.,  1902, 
ii,  320). — The  solubility  of  magnesium  carbonate  in  sodium  chloride 
Folutions  of  increasing  concentration  rises  to  a  maximum  and  then 
falls  off.  With  an  atmosphere  containing  only  carbon  dioxide  and 
water  vapour  at  atmospheric  pressure,  the  solubility  of  magnesium  carbon- 
ate Cas  magnesium  hydrogen  carbonate)  in  sodium  chloride  solutions 
diminishes  regularly  as  the  sodium  chloride  concentration  increases. 
The  solubility  of  magnesium  carbonate  in  sodium  sulphate  solutions, 
under  the  same  conditions,  increases  slightly  and  then  decreases  with 
rising  sodium  sulphate  concentration.  With  an  atmosphere  free  from 
carbon  dioxide,  the  solubility  of  magnesium  carbonate  increases  and 
then  decreases  in  solutions  of  sodium  chloride,  whilst  in  solutions  of 
either  sodium  sulphate  or  carbonate  it  regularly  increases  with  the  con- 
centration. The  solubility  of  magnesium  carbonate  in  sodium  sulphate 
solutions,  in  the  absence  of  carbon  dioxide,  appears  to  decrease  as  the 
temperature  rises.  When  appreciable  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  are 
present  in  the  vapour  phase  in  contact  with  solid  magnesium  carbonate 
and  solutions  of  other  salts,  there  is  a  marked  tendency  towards  con- 
ditions of  fal?e  equilibrium.  J.  C.  P. 

Zinc  Peroxide.  Basil  B.  Kuriloff  {Compt.  rend.,  1903, 
137,  618 — 619). — The  author  claims  that  he  has  already  indicated 
{J.Russ.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc,  1900,  22,  180)  that  by  the  oxidation  of 
zinc  oxide  with  hydrogen  peroxide  intermediate  oxidation  products  of 
the  type  described  by  de  Forcrand  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  322  and  606) 
as  zinc  peroxides  are  obtained.  He  asserts,  however,  that  these 
substances  are  not  definite  compounds,  and  that  only  one  zinc 
peroxide,  Zn02,Zn(HO)2,  has  so  far  been  definitely  proved  to  exist, 

T.  A.  H. 

Double  Salts  of  Cadmium  Iodide  and  Bromide,  Josef  M. 
Edek  {Zeit.  auorg.  Chem.,  1903,  36,  412-413).— A  list  of  double  salts 
of  cadmium  iodide  and  bromide  prepared  by  the  author  {Phot.  Korresp. 
Wien,  1 876, 13,  83)  is  quoted.  Those  salts  were  prepared  in  Wesselsky 's 
laboratory,  but  not  by  Wesselsky,  as  Grossmann  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  146) 
imagines.  j^  McK. 

New  Thallic  Potassium  Selenate.  Valentino  Fortini  (Z  'Orosi, 
1902, 25,  397—399). — The  author  has  prepared  double  salts  having  the 
following  compositions  :  Tl2(Se04)3,K2S04,8H,0  and 

Tl2(SeO,)3,(NH4)2S04,8H20. 
These  are  similar  to  the  corresponding    double    sulphates  described 
by  Piccini  and  the  author  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  607).  T.  H.  P. 

Two  New  Double  Halogen  Salts.    B.  Gossner  {Zeit  Kryst.  Min., 
1903,  38,  501—503). — A  conceutrated  solution  of  ammonium  iodide 
dissolves  an  appreciable  amount  of  cuprous  iodide,  and  the  solution 
deposits     orthorhombic     crystals     of     cuprous     ammonium     iodide 
CuI.NH^T.HjO. 

A  solution  of  manganous  chloride  containing  excess  of  magnesium 
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chloride  deposits  large,  pale  red,    hexagonal  crystals  of    magnesium 
manganous  chloride,  2MgCl2,MnCl2,12H20. 

Crystallographic  descriptions  of  these  are  given,  L.  J,  S. 

Complete  Separation  in  the  Series  of  the  Rare  Earths. 
Georges  Urbaix  and  Henri  Lacombe  {Compt.  rend.,  1903,  137, 
792 — 794). — By  taking  advantage  of  the  isomorphism  that  exists 
between  bismuth  magnesium  nitrate  and  the  corresponding  double 
salts  of  magnesium  and  the  metals  of  the  rare  earths  (this  vol.,  ii,  43), 
the  authors  have  effected  for  the  first  time  a  complete  separation  in 
the  series  of  the  rare  earths.  Thus,  when  a  solution  of  bismuth 
magnesium  nitrate  and  the  double  nitrate  of  magnesium  and  the  earth 
rich  in  samarium  is  fractionally  crystallised,  the  first  few  fractions 
contain  all  the  rare  earth,  whilst  from  a  solution  of  bismuth  magnesium 
nitrate  and  the  double  nitrate  of  magnesium  and  the  rare  earth  rich 
in  gadolinium  (and  poor  in  samarium)  the  rare  earth  is  found  in  the 
last  crystalline  fractions.  M.  A.  W. 

Properties  of  the  Aluminium-Tin  Alloys.  W.  Carrick  Ander- 
son and  George  Lean  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1903,  72,  277 — 284.  Compare 
Heycock  and  Neville,  Trans.,  1890,  57,  376  ;  Gautier,  Abstr.,  1896, 
ii,  602,  646). — The  liquidus  curve  or  freezing  point  curve  slopes  gradu- 
ally downwards  from  the  freezing  point  of  aluminium  until  a  mixture  is 
reached  containing  about  25  per  cent,  of  aluminium.  From  all  mix- 
tures containing  from  17  to  25  per  cent,  of  aluminium  the  initial 
separation  of  solid  takes  place  practically  at  the  same  temperature, 
namely,  561°.  Thereafter  the  curve  falls  rapidly  to  a  eutectic  point  at 
228 — 228"5°  and  0-5  per  cent,  of  aluminium.  From  the  flattening  of 
the  liquidus  curve  referred  to  above,  the  authors  infer  the  existence  of 
the  compound  AlSn  (18*5  per  cent,  aluminium). 

All  the  alloys  examined  liberate  hydrogen  from  water,  and  a  polished 
surface  exposed  to  moist  air  is  rapidly  pitted.  Examination  of  polished 
surfaces  after  water  corrosion  shows  that  the  action  begins  round  the 
edge  of  the  areas  occupied  by  the  aluminium-rich  constituent. 

The  microscopic  structure  of  the  alloys  is  illustrated  by  a  few 
photographs.  In  alloys  containing  more  than  0*5  per  cent,  of  alumin- 
ium, two  constituents  are  always  visible,  the  substance  which  crystal- 
lised primarily  and  the  eutectic  mixture.  By  annealing  the  alloys, 
the  constituent  of  higher  melting  point  can  be  made  to  segregate  into 
patches.  J.  C.  P. 

Compound  of  Aluminium  Sulphate  with  Sulphuric  Acid. 
E.  Baud  {Compt.  rend.,  1903,  137,  492— 494).— When  bauxite  or 
aluminium  hydroxide  is  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid  previously  diluted 
with  its  own  weight  of  water,  there  is  formed,  when  the  concentration 
of  the  acid  reaches  75  per  cent.,  the  additive  compound,  Al203,4303,4H20 
(compare  Deville,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.,  1860,  [iii],  61,  309).  Tbis 
crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  dissolves  slowly  in  cold  water,  ani 
more  rapidly  on  warming.  It  is  also  formed  when  aluminium  sulphite 
is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  at  110—120°.  T.  A.  H. 
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Crystalline  Form  of  Indium,  and  its  Position  in  the  Periodic 
System.  A.  Sachs  {Zeit.  Kryst.  Min.,  1903,38,  49t5— 496).— Electro- 
l^tically  prepared  crystals  of  indium  are  regular  octahedra.  This 
supports  the  present  reference  of  indium  to  the  aluminium  group 
rather  than  to  the  zinc  group,  crystals  of  aluminium  being  cubic  while 
those  of  zinc  are  hexagonal.  L.  J.  S. 

Stimulating  or  Paralysing  Influences  Acting  on  Manganese 
regarded  as  a  Metallic  Enzyme.  Auguste  Tkillat  {ComjA.  rend., 
1903,  137,  922—924). — The  behaviour  of  manganous  salts  as  metallic 
enzymes  was  examined  by  measuring  the  volume  of  oxygen  absorbed 
in  a  given  time  by  a  definite  quantity  of  gallic  acid,  quinol,  pyrogallol, 
or  tannin,  in  the  pret-ence  of  a  manganous  salt  (chloride,  sulphate,  or 
acetate) ;  under  these  conditions,  the  manganous  salts  only  become 
active  in  the  presence  of  an  alkali  hydroxide  or  a  salt  of  an  alkaline 
earth,  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  oxidation  being  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  alkali  hydroxide  present,  whilst  for  the  same  quantity  of 
alkali  hydroxide  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  manganous  salt 
beyond  a  certain  limit  has  a  paralysing  eflfect.  Certain  substances, 
such  as  arsenic  acid,  mercuric  chloride,  prussic  acid,  and  hydrogen  sul- 
phide, which  act  as  poisons  on  organisms,  have  the  effect  of  retarding 
the  reaction.  M.  A.  W. 

A  Complex  Double  Salt  of  Manganous  Acid  and  Tungstic 
Acid.  Alexander  Just  {Ber.,  1903,  36,  3619— 3622).— When  a 
solution  of  manganous  sulphate  is  added  to  a  boiling  solution  of 
sodium  tungstate,  manganous  tungstate  is  precipitated.  Sodium  per- 
sulphate is  now  added,  and  the  solution  is  boiled  for  15  minutes,  the 
volume  being  kept  constant.  The  dark  red  solution  is  filtered  from  a 
small  quantity  of  manganese  dioxide,  and,  after  a  time,  red  crystals  of 
the  colour  of  potassium  dichromate  separate.  The  composition  of  the 
salt  is  represented  by  the  formula  3Na20,5W03,Mn02,18H20, 
derived  from  quadrivalent  manganese.  Solutions  of  the  salt 
decompose  slowly  in  the  cold,  rapidly  on  heating,  with  deposition 
of  manganese  dioxide  ;  it  can,  however,  be  crystallised  from  solutions  of 
sodium  tungstate.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  double  salt  of  sodium 
manganotetratungstate  and  sodium  tungstate,  Mn(WO^Na)4,Na2W04. 
Most  metallic  salt-solutions  yield  precipitates.  The  polytungstates 
and  metatungstates  form  similar  complex  salts,  which  will  be  further 
investigated.  C.  H.  D. 

Behaviour  of  Aqueous  Salt  Solutions  towards  Iron  Powder. 
Paul  N.  Kaikow  and  0.  Goworuchin-Geokgiew  {Cheiii.  Zeit.,  1903, 
27,  1192 — 1194). — Nitrites,  chlorates,  bromates,  iodates,  and  chromates, 
and  all  those  salts  the  corresponding  acids  of  which  form  an  iron  salt 
insoluble  in  water,  do  not  form  with  iron  powder  an  iron  salt  which 
is  soluble  in  water.  All  normal  salts  of  metals  of  the  alkalis  and 
alkaline  earths,  and  those  acid  salts  which  possess  a  distinct  alkaline 
reaction,  behave  similarly.  Soluble  iron  salts,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
formed  by  the  action  of  iron  powder  on  the  normal  salts  of  the  heavy 
metals,  zinc,  cadmium,  silver,  copper,  «fec.,  on  ammonium  salts  and  on 
those  acid  salts  which  have  an  acid  reaction.  A.  McK. 
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Occurrence  of  Iron  in  Sulphur.  Rudolf  von  Hasslinger 
(Monatsh.,  1903,  24,  729 — 736.  Compare  Biltz  and  Preuner,  Abstr., 
1902,  ii,  132). — All  naturally  occurring  sulphurs  and  commercial 
sulphurs,  even  those  marked  "  sulph.  puriss.  cryst.,"  contain  an  im- 
purity which  is  soluble  in  solvents  which  dissolve  sulphur  and  is 
partly  volatile  with  sulphur.  On  distillation  of  sulphur,  the  impurity 
is  partly  decomposed,  leaving  a  black  residue  which  consists  of  a  com- 
pound of  carbon  and  iron,  has  a  greater  sp.  gr.  than  sulphur,  is 
insoluble  in  sulphur  solvents,  and  when  heated  in  air  burns  with 
formation  of  ferric  oxide.  This  black  residue  is  not  identical  with 
Magnus's  "  black  sulphur  "  (Knapp,  Abstr.,  1891,  877).  Sulphur  free 
from  the  impurity  is  obtained  on  careful  oxidation  of  purified  hydrogen 
sulphide.  The  impurity  is  formed  on  distilling  this  sulphur  with  iron 
and  a  hydrocarbon,  but  not  with  iron  alone.  G.  Y. 

Pentamminenitrosocobalt  Salts.  Julius  Sand  and  Otto  Genssler 
(Annalen,  1903,  329,  194—209.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  549).— 
This  paper  is  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  work  previously  pub- 
lished {loc.  cit.)  ;  it  contains  the  following  additional  facts.  The 
nitrate  of  the  red  series  of  pentamminenitrosocobalt  salts  is  slowly 
oxidised  in  aqueous  solution  to  xanthonitrate  (pentamminenitrito- 
cobalt  nitrate)  which  is  obtained  in  yellow  crystals  j  by  treatment 
with  cold  68  per  cent,  nitric  acid,  the  nitroso-compound  is  converted 
into  pentamminenitratocobalt  nitrate,  Co[N20(N03)2](NH3)jq(N03)^, 
no  nitrous  oxide  being  evolved. 

Of  the  additive  products  of  the  red  nitrate,  the  following  are  de- 
scribed :  the  additive  compound  with  lead  nitrate, 

Coo(NA)(NH3),o(N03)„iPb(N03)2, 
forms  lustrous,  yellowish-red  needles.  With  potassium  iodide  ih  the 
presence  of  nitric  acid,  the  salt,  Co2(N202)(N'H3)jq(N03)4,2HI,  is 
obtained  in  well-formed,  brownish-yellow  crystals.  When  the  nitrate 
is  treated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  iodide  in  the 
absence  of  nitric  acid,  the  double  salt,  Co2(N202)(NH3)jq(N03)2I2>K.I, 
is  obtained  as  a  very  soluble,  brownish-red  solid. 

The  corresponding  pentamminenitrosocobalt  sulphate  reacts  with 
oxalic  acid,  yielding  an  insoluble  oxalate, 

Co2(N20.C20,)(NH3),(C20,H)„H20, 
which  crystallises  in  pale  red,  prismatic  needles  ;  from  the  mother 
liquor, alcohol  precipitates  the  purple  pentamminesulphatocobalt  sulphate, 
{Co[{^0^)(NH.^)^]}2SO^,^Gp^ll2,  which  is  very  soluble  in  water.  The 
red  sulphate  is  decomposed  by  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  the  chloride, 
CoCl(NH3)5Cl2,  being  deposited  as  a  purple-red  precipitate.  Con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  effects  a  similar  decomposition,  nitrous  oxide 
being  set  free  quantitatively.  K.  J.  P.  O. 

Hydrates  of  Nickel  Sulphate  and  Methyl  Alcohol. 
Cornelis  a.  Lobry  de  Bruyn  {Jiec.  trav.  chim.,  1903,  22, 
407—420.  Compare  Abstr.,  1893,  244,  and  1903,  ii,  651).— The 
author  has  determined  the  solubilities  of  the  various  hydrates  of  nickel 
sulphate  in  methyl  alcohol,  water,  and  mixtures  of  these  two  solvents. 
Since  solutions  of  hydrated  nickel    sulphate  in  methyl   alcohol  are 
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BUpei-saturated  with  regard  to  the  salt  NiSO^.SHgO.SMeOH,  the  solu- 
tions were  prepared  by  gradual  diffusion  without  external  mechanical 
agitation.  The  amount  of  salt  in  solution  was  determined  by  pre- 
cipitating the  nickel  as  oxide.  The  following  new  hydrates  have  been 
obtained.  Nickel  sulphate  hexahydrate  (y3-fcrm)  separates  from  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  nickel  fculphate  in  methyl  alcohol  on  the  addition 
of  1/4  to  1/2  its  volume  of  water.  This  hydrate  is  greener  in  colour  than 
the  ordinary  a-hexahydrate,  into  which  it  appears  to  be  slowly  con- 
verted when  kept.  Nickel  sulphate  tetrahydrate  was  obtained  by 
crystallisation  from  a  solution  of  the  heptahydrate  in  sulphuric  acid 
of  sp.  gr.  I '4  (compare  Steele  and  Johnson,  Trans.,  1904,  85,  113). 

The  results  of  the  solubility^eterminations,  which  are  tabulated  in 
the  original,  show  that  the  heptahydrate  is  most  soluble  in  methyl 
alcohol  and  the  tetrahydrate  least  soluble ;  of  the  two  hexahydrate?, 
the  )3-form  is  the  more  soluble.  The  differences  in  solubility  shown 
by  the  hydrates  are  less  marked  or  disappear  entirely  with  mixtures 
of  methyl  alcohol  and  water.  For  all  the  hydrates,  the  solubility 
reaches  a  minimum  in  mixtures  containing  80  per  cent,  of  methyl 
alcohol  and  20  per  cent,  of  water. 

When  excess  of  the  heptahydrate  is  boiled  with  methyl  alcohol,  the 
resulting  solution  contains  18"9  per  cent,  of  nickel  sulphate,  and  on 
cooling  retains  128  per  cent.,  the  deposited  salt  consisting  of  the 
/8-hexahydrate.  When  excess  of  the  a-hexahydrate  is  boiled  with 
methyl  alcohol,  22*1  per  cent,  of  nickel  sulphate  dissolves  ;  this  solu- 
tion deposits  on  cooling  20*1  per  cent,  of  a  mixture  of  the  original 
hexahydrate  with  the  compound  NiS04,3El20,3MeOH.  The  latter  is 
best  obtained  by  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  water  to  solutions 
of  nickel  sulphate  in  methyl  alcohol.  It  forms  crystalline  ci  usts,  and 
on  exposure  to  air  rapidly  loses  methyl  alcohol.  The  salt  is  dissociated 
when  placed  in  mixtures  of  methyl  alcohol  and  water  containing  more 
than  15  per  cent,  of  the  latter.  It  is  more  soluble  in  ethyl  alcohol 
than  in  methyl  alcohol.  T.  A.  H. 

Niokelammonium  Hydroxide.  G.  Starck  {Ber.,  1903,  36, 
3840.  Compare  Bonsdorlf,  Abstr.,  1903,  i'',  598).— The  solubility  of 
nickelous  hydroxide  in  ammonium  hydroxide  has  been  determined  in 
the  following  values  obtained  : 

Cone,  of  ammonia liV  2iV 

Cone,  of  nickel O'OUiV  0-036iV. 

J.  J.  S. 

Preparation  of  Metallic  Thorium  and  Yttrium  and  their  Alloys. 
Siemens  &  Halske,  Akt.-Ges.  (D.R.-P.  146503).— Mixtures  of 
thorium  or  yttrium  salts  with  salts  of  more  fusible  metals,  as  tin, 
lead,  zinc,  antimony,  aluminium,  or  copper,  are  reduced  by  sodium 
vapour  or  by  sodium  hydroxide  and  carbon.  Or  the  fluorides  of  the 
rare  earth  metals  may  be  heated  with  metallic  tin  or  lead.  In  either 
case  an  alloy  is  obtained,  from  which  the  pure  thorium  or  yttrium 
may  be  extracted  electrolytically  or  by  means  of  appropriate  chemical 
solvents.  (j  jj  j)^ 
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Radioactive  Thorium.  Fritz  Zerban  {Ber.,  1903,  36, 
3911—3912.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  732).— All  minerals,  for 
example  monazite  from  Bahia,  South  Carolina,  and  Australia,  which 
give  radioactive  thorin,  contain,  contrary  to  Barker's  statement, 
small  quantities  of  uranium.  Minerals  such  as  gadolinite  from 
Sotersdal,  and  Norwegian  orthite  and  yttrotitanite,  which  are  free 
from  uranium,  give  inactive  thorium.  W.  A.  D. 

Electrolytic  Preparation  of  Vanadium  and  its  Alloys. 
GusTAV  Gix  {Zeit.  Ekkirochem.,  1903,  9,  831— 832).— The  electrolyte 
consists  of  fused  calcium  fluoride,  to  which  some  fluoride  of  iron  is 
added.  The  anode  consists  of  a  mixture  of  vanadium  trioxide  and 
carbon,  compressed  and  roasted  in  the  way  used  in  making  anodes  of 
carbon  alone,  the  cathode  is  a  bath  of  fused  steel.  In  making  alloys 
containing  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  vanadium,  a  current  density  of 
2  amperes  per  sq.  cm.  at  the  anode  and  6  amperes  per  sq.  cm.  at  the 
cathode  is  used  ;  11  to  12  volts  are  required.  The  author  supposes 
that  iron  fluoride  is  electrolysed,  the  fluorine  liberated  reacting  with 
the  anode,  thus  :  6F  +  VgOg  +  3C  =  2  VFg  +  3C0  ;  the  vanadium  fluoride 
dissolves  in  the  fused  calcium  fluoride  and  is  then  itself  electrolysed. 

T.  E. 

Compounds  of  Quadrivalent  Vanadium.  II.  Iwan  Koppel 
and  R.  Goldmann  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1903,  36,  281 — 301.  Compare 
this  vol.,  i,  7). 

Constitution  of  the  Double  Salts  of  Antimony  Pentachloride 
and  Chromium  Chloride.  Paul  Pfeiffer  (i^e?^.  anorg.  Chem.,  1903, 
36,  349— 354).— Weinland  and  Feige  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  218)  have 
prepared  various  double  salts  of  antimony  pentachloride,  which  they 
regard  as  derivatives  of  metachloro-,  pyrochloro-  and  orthochloro- 
antimonic  acids  respectively.  The  author  shows  that  the  salt 
CrCi3,SbCl5,10H2O  is  not  a  derivative  of  the  ortho-  acid.  According 
to  Weinland  and  Feige,  the  salt  CrCl3,3SbCl5,13H20  crystallises 
in  violet-gray  needles,  whilst  the  salt  CrCl.jjSbClj,  IOH2O  forms 
green  leaflets;  the  latter  salt  was  obtained  by  the  author  in 
the  form  of  dark  green  crystals.  The  solutions  obtained  in 
both  cases,  however,  when  the  antimony  is  removed  by  hydrogen 
sulphide,  are  not  identical,  since  in  the  one  case  a  violet  solution  and 
in  the  other  a  green  solution  is  formed.  These  solutions  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  compounds  [Cr.,(OH2)g]Cl3  and 

[Cr(OH2)4Cl2]Cl,2H20. 
The  salts  of  Weinland  and  Feige  should  be  formulated  thus  : 

[SbCle]3[Cr(OH2)«].7H20 
(violet),  and  [8bC]6][Cr(0H2)4Cl2],6H2O  (green;.     In  the  violet  salt, 
the  chlorine  atoms  are  in  the  negative  radicle,  but  in  the  green  salt 
they  are  divided  between   both  radicles.     Those   salts  are  analogous 
to  the  iron  salts,  [SbC]8]Fe,8H20  and  [SbClJ[Fe(OH2),Cl2],4H20. 

It  is  further  pointed  out  that  the  large  majority  of  chlorine  salts 
containing  quinquevalent  antimony  are  derivatives  of  Werner's  type, 
[SbClgJiM'.  A.  McK. 
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Kermes  Mineral.  J.  Bougault  {Compt.  rend.,  1903,  137, 
794). — Kermes  mineral  owes  its  therapeutic  value  to  antimony  oxide 
which  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  acids  of  the  stomach  on  the 
antimony  sulphide  and  sodium  pyroantimonate  contained  in  the 
compound  (compare  Feist,  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  507).  M.  A.  W. 

Bismuth  Oxychloride  and  Oxybromide.  Walter  Herz  {Zeit. 
aiwrg.  Cliem.,  1903,  36,  346 — 348). — Bismuth  oxychloride,  prepared 
by  the  addition  of  water  to  bismuth  trichloride,  does  not  contain 
water  of  crystallisation.  When  heated,  it  gradually  turns  yellow  and 
in  part  brown  ;  when  cooled,  the  original  white  colour  is  not  restored. 
When  heated,  it  forms  a  slight  sublimate  of  tiny,  glistening  crystals. 
It  is  superficially  blackened  at  the  ordinary  temperature  under  the 
influence  of  light.  Bismuth  oxybromide  closely  resembles  the  oxy- 
chloride. A.  McK. 

Fusibility  of  Mixtures  of  Sulphur  and  Bismuth.  Henri 
Pi:LABON  {Compt.  rend.,  1903,  137,  648 — 550). — Bismuth  sulphide  and 
bismuth  when  melted  form  a  homogeneous  liquid  the  points  of 
solidification  of  which  lie  between  that  of  bismuth  sulphide  (685°)  and 
bismuth  (255°).  The  fusibility  curve  of  the  mixtures  obtained  by 
plotting  as  ordinates  solidification  temperatures  determined  from  the 
cooling  curves  against  the  percentage  composition  in  sulphur  of  the 
corresponding  mixtures  as  abscissae,  shows  three  straight  portions  with 
two  angular  points,  forming  a  broken  line  concave  to  the  abscissa. 
One  of  the  angular  points  is  at  the  temperature  of  435°,  the  solidifi- 
cation temperature  of  a  mixture  containing  one-sixteenth  of  an  atom 
of  sulphur  to  1  atom  of  bismuth ;  the  other  angular  point  is  at  685°, 
the  solidification  temperature  of  bismuth  sulphide,  BiS ;  beyond  this 
point  the  curve  can  only  be  traced  a  short  distance  to  a  point 
corresponding  with  a  mixture  of  four  atoms  of  sulphur  with  three  of 
bismuth,  because  when  the  sulphur  exceeds  this  proportion,  the  excess 
does  not  unite  with  the  mixture.  These  results  agree  with  those 
previously  obtained  by  the  author  in  studying  the  action  of  hydrogen 
on  bismuth  sulphide  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  165).  M.  A.  W. 

Fusibility  of  Mixtures  of  Bismuth  Monosulphide  and  Silver 
Sulphide;  and  of  Bismuth  Monosulphide  and  Antimony 
Sulphide.  Henri  Pelabon  (6'o/7ip«.  renc^.,  1903,  137,  920—922).— 
The  freezing  point  curve  of  mixtures  of  bismuth  monosulphide  and 
silver  sulphide,  obtained  by  plotting  the  solidification  temperatures  as 
ordinates  and  the  percentage  of  silver  sulphide  in  the  mixture  as 
abscissae,  consists  of  five  straight  lines  showing  two  minima  and  one 
maximum ;  the  two  minima  correspond  with  the  two  eutectic  mixtures 
containing  Ag2S  6-5  and  72  per  cent,  respectively,  and  melting  at 
648°  and  585°;  the  maximum  corresponds  with  the  compound 
Ag2S,4BiSand  melts  at  750°.  Between  the  maximum  and  second 
minimum  the  curve  shows  an  angular  point  corresponding  with  a 
mixture  in  which  the  two  sulphides  are  present  in  the  proportion 
mdicated  by  the  formula  Ag2S,2BiS. 
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The  freezing  point  curve  of  mixtures  of  antimony  sulphide  and 
bismuth  monosulphide  consists  of  three  straight  lines  inclined  at  angles 
very  little  removed  from  180°;  the  two  angular  points  correspond 
with  mixtures  in  which  the  sulphides  are  present  in  the  proportions 
indicated  by  the  formula  SBiS.SbgSg  (m.  p.  632°)  and  BiS,4Sb5jS3 
(m.  p.  691°)  respectively.  M.  A.  W. 

A  Series  of  Compounds  of  Bismuth.  Georges  XJrbain  and 
Henri  Lacombe  {Com2?L  rend.,  1903,  137,  568 — 569).— Bismuth 
nitrate  forms  a  series  of  double  salts  having  the  general  formula 
3M"(N03)2,2Bi(N03)3,24H20(in  which  M"  represents  magnesium,  zinc, 
nickel,  cobalt,  or  manganese),  isomorphous  with  the  double  nitrates  of 
the  rare  earths  and  the  corresponding  metal  of  the  magnesium  series. 
The  double  salts  effloresce  in  dry  air ;  they  are  deliquescent,  that  of 
manganese  being  the  most,  and  those  of  nickel  and  magnesium  the  least 
so ;  and  like  all  bismuth  salts  they  are  decomposed  by  water. 

Magnesium  bismuth  nitrate  is  colourless,  melts  with  decomposition 
at  71°,  and  has  the  sp.  gr.  2'32  at  16°/16°.  Zinc  bismuth  nitrate 
is  colourless,  melts  and  decomposes  at  67'5°,  and  has  the  sp.  gr. 
2 '75  at  16°/16°.  Nickel  bismuth  nitrate  is  green,  melts  without  decom- 
position at  69°  and  has  the  sp.  gr.  2*51  at  16°/ 16°.  Cobalt  bismuth 
nitrate  is  red,  and  more  orange  in  tint  than  the  corresponding  salt  of 
neodymium  ;  it  melts  without  decomposition  at  58°  and  has  the  sp. 
gr.  2'48  at  16°/16°.  Manganese  bismuth  nitrate  is  pale  red.  It  is  the 
most  unstable  of  the  series  and  does  not  exist  in  contact  with  the 
solid  phase  of  either  constituent ;  it  melts  without  decomposition 
at  43—44°  and  has  the  sp.  gr.  2-42  at  16°/16°.  M.  A.  W. 

Colloidal  Gold.  Absorption  Phenomena  and  Allotropy.  J.  C. 
Blake  {Amer.  J.  Sci.,  1903,  [iv],  16,  381—387).—"  Yellow  gold"  is 
golden  in  reflected  light  and  blue  in  transmitted  light;  "blue  gold" 
is  dark  bronze  in  reflected  light  and  blue  in  transmitted  light ;  "  red 
gold  "  is  light  golden  in  redected  light  and  red  in  transmitted  light. 
Ked  gold  solution  was  prepared  by  pouring  an  ethereal  solution  of 
gold  chloride  (dried  at  170°)  into  water  in  which  ether  and  acetylene 
bad  been  dissolved.  Solutions  made  in  this  manner  were  precipitated 
by  solutions  of  various  barium  salts  and  the  coagulum  analysed  for 
gold,  barium,  and  carbon.  When  the  gold  chloride  was  not  all  reduced, 
the  colloidal  gold  was  separated  in  a  spongy  form  by  the  barium  salts. 
Very  little  of  the  barium  compound  is  retained  by  the  gold  under 
those  conditions.  When  the  gold  chloride  is  all  reduced,  the  colloidal 
gold  was  separated  by  the  solution  of  barium  salt  in  the  noncoherent 
blue  form.  So  long  as  the  solution  is  even  slightly  acid,  traces  of 
barium  are  retained  by  the  gold,  but  when  the  solution  is  alkaline, 
an  appreciable  amount  of  barium  is  retained  by  the  gold,  a  result  in 
accordance  with  van  Bemmelen's  equation  for  absorption  from  solution 
by  porous  solids,  C'koh  =  /(^"k.2S04,C's03),  where  6'"kou  represents 
the  concentration  of  the  base  in  the  liquid  retained  by  the  solid,  and 
C  the  concentrations  of  the  given  substance  in  the  supernatant 
liquid. 
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Absorption  phenomena  are  not  markedly  concerned  in  the  colour 
changes  effected  by  electrolytes  in  red  gold  solutions  or  in  the  sub- 
sequent precipitation  of  the  spongy  or  the  blue  gold.  A.  McK. 

■  Gold  Fluoride.  Victor  Lenher  (/.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1903,  25, 
1136— 1138).— Moissan  states  that  at  a  red  heat,  gold  is  attacked  by 
fluorine,  a  yellow  hydroscopic  substance  being  formed  which  readily 
decomposes  into  gold  and  fluorine.  The  author  finds  that  gold  oxide 
is  not  dissolved  by  hydrofluoric  acid.  When  aqueous  solutions  of 
gold  chloride  and  silver  fluoride  are  mixed,  gold  hydroxide  is  quantita- 
tively deposited  along  with  silver  chloride.  It  is  supposed  that  gold 
fluoride  is  incapable  of  existence  in  the  presence  of  water. 

A.  McK. 


Oxidisability  of  Platinum.  Lothar  Wohler  (Ber.,  1903,  36, 
3475_3502.  Compare  Eagler  and  Wiihler,  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  127).— 
Platinum  black  absorbs  23  per  cent,  of  oxygen  when  heated  at 
temperatures  up  to  280°  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen,  equilibrium 
only  being  attained  after  several  weeks.  When  such  oxidised 
platinum  black  is  extracted  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide,  12 — 18  per  cent,  of  the  platinum  passes 
into  solution  in  the  form  of  platinous  chloride.  If  the  whole  of  the 
oxygen  were  combined  in  the  form  of  soluble  platinous  oxide,  25  per 
cent,  of  platinum  would  dissolve,  but  a  part  of  the  oxygen  forms  an 
insoluble  oxide,  as  is  shown  by  the  oxidising  action  of  the  residual 
metal  on  a  .solution  of  dipheuylamine  in  sulphuric  acid.  Mond, 
Ramsay,  and  Shields  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  599)  also  found  that  the  heat  of 
ab-sorption  of  oxygen  by  platinum  black  corresponds  closely  with  the 
heat  of  formation  of  platinous  hydroxide.  The  oxidising  action  of 
platinous  hydroxide  on  potassium  iodide,  ar.senious  acid,  organic 
compounds,  «tc.,  is  identical  with  that  of  platinum  black. 

Platinous  hydroxide  only  begins  to  decompose  when  heated  at  about 
400°  in  a  vacuum  or  in  carbon  dioxide ;  platinic  hydroxide  passes  into 
the  platinous  compound  below  300°,  but  the  less  water  is  present  the 
more  slowly  the  decomposition  goes  on. 

Platinum  sponge,  and  even  thin  platinum  foil,  absorb  oxygen  with 
superficial  blackening  at  420—450°,  the  product  containing  as  much 
as  43  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  platinous  oxide.  Hydrochloric  acid 
extracts  only  traces  of  platinum,  but  the  addition  of  a  minute  quantity 
of  platinous  chloride  greatly  hastens  solution.  Platinic  chloride  has 
no  such  action. 

Catalytic  oxidation  by  mep.ns  of  platinum  may  take  place  in  two 
ways,  in  accordance  with  thi*  presence  or  absence  of  water.  In  the 
first  case,  PtxOy  passes  into  Ptx(O.Jy  ;  in  the  second,  the  reaction 
Pt  +  2H2O  +  02  =  Pt(0H)2  +  H2O2  takes  place.  Platinum  can  also,  in 
the  absence  of  oxygen,  decompose  water  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen, 
for  example,  in  solutions  of  cyanide?,  platinum  being  dissolved  as  complex 
ions.  The  dissolution  of  platinum  is  very  rapid  when  hydrogen  peroxide 
is  added  to  the  cyanide  solution.  C.  H.  D. 
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Constitution  of  Ruthenium  Potassium  Nitrosochloride  in 
Aqueous  Solution.  S.  C.  Lind  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1903,  25, 
928 — 932). — Determinations  of  the  electrical  conductivity  of  ruth- 
enium potassium  nitrosochloride  showed  that  aqueous  solutions  of 
the  substance  in  varying  concentrations  are  perfectly  stable  ;  in  two 
weeks,  the  conductivity  of  the  solutions  did  not  change.  The  values 
for  the  molecular  conductivity  were  nearly  identical  with  those  for 
potassium  platinichloride.  The  values  for  the  lowering  of  the  freezing 
point  of  water  indicated  that  the  salt  is  partially  dissociated  into  three 
ions,  the  value  for  van't  HofE's  coefficient  varying  from  2*52  to  2*72  in 
1/20  to  1/70  molar  solution  respectively.  The  degree  of  dissociation, 
deduced  from  the  freezing  point  experiments,  is  in  close  agreement 
with  the  value  for  potassium  platinichloride  and  is  in  accordance 
with  the  value  obtained  from  the  conductivity  experiments.  The 
direction  of  migration  of  the  coloured  ions  showed  that  the  ruthenium 
was  present  in  the  negative  ion.  A.  McK. 
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Italian  Petroleum.  II.  Luigi  Balbiano  and  P.  Z^¥Vk{Gazzetta, 
1903,  33,  ii,  42—50.  Compare  Balbiano  and  Palladini,  Abstr.,  1902, 
ii,  567). — The  fractions  of  the  petroleum  from  Valleja,  boiling  between 
87°  and  102°,  contains  no  olefines,  but  a  study  of  its  oxidation  products 
indicates  the  presence  of  benzene,  c?/c?ohexane,  methylc^/c^opentane, 
and  1  :  3-dimethylcyc?opentane.  T.  H.  P. 

Hydrocarbons  in  Louisiana  Petroleum.  Charles  E.  Coaxes 
and  Alfred  Best  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1903,  25,  1153— 1158).— An 
examination  of  a  specimen  of  Louisiana  petroleum  showed  that 
hydrocarbons  of  the  series  CnHgn-g  *^^  ^nB^2»-4  "^^^^  ^^®  main 
constituents.  A.  McK. 

Mineralogical  Notes.  Charles  H.  Warren  (Ame>:  J.  Sci ,  1903, 
[iv].  16,  337 — 344). — Native  Arsenic  from  Arizona. — This  was  found 
as  reniform  masses  lining  a  cavity  in  metamorphosed  dolomitic  lime- 
stone at  Washington  Camp,  Santa  Cruz  Co.  It  contains  a  small 
amount  of  antimony  and  a  trace  of  sulphur. 

Anthcphyllite  ivith  Fayalite  frovi  Rockport,  Mfcssachttsetts. — A  second 
large  lenticular  mass  of  fayalite  (FegSiO^)  has  been  found  in  the 
pegmatite  of  Rockport  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  373).  It  encloses  numerous 
grains  of  magnetite,  and,  where  it  is  bordered  by  the  quartz  of  the 
pegmatite,  it  is  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  fibrous  anthophyllite.  The 
anthophyllite  is  white  to  light  brown  in  colour  ;  it  contains  only  traces 
of  aluminium  and  magnesium,  and  appears  to  be   pure  iron  antho- 
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phyllite  (FeSiOg) ;  it  has  evidently  been  derived  from  the  fayalite  and 
quartz. 

Ceruseite  and  Phosgenite  Jr&m  Colorado.— Msissive  greyish- white  to 
yellow  cerussite  from  Isle,  Custer  Co.,  is  remarkable  in  containing 
strontium  isomorphously  replacing  lead  ;  analysis  gave : 

COj.  PbO.  SrO.       BaO.CaO.       Alkalis,  FeO.         Total.  Sp.  gr. 

17-02         79-59         3-15  nil  traces  99-76         6-409 

The  cerussite  surrounds,  and  appears  to  be  an  alteration  product  of, 
clear  brown  phosgenite  :  the  latter  contains  no  strontium. 

L.  J.  S. 

Bglestonite,  Terlinguaite,  and  Montroydite,  New  Mercury- 
Minerals  from  Terlingua,  Texas.  Alfred  J.  Moses  (Amer.  J. 
Sci.,  1903,  [iv].  16,  253 — '263). — The  three  new  minerals  occur 
together  and  in  association  with  cinnabar,  native  mercury,  calomel 
and  calcite  at  Terlingua,  Brewster  Co.,  Texas,  Benjamin  F.  Hill,  in 
an  accompanying  paper  (ibid.,  251 — 252),  describes  the  mode  of 
occurrence  of  the  mercury  ores  in  this  district. 

Eghstonite. — The  minute  cubic  crystals  have  the  rhombic  dodeca- 
hedron as  the  predominating  form ;  they  have  a  brilliant  adamantine 
to  resinous  lustre,  and  their  brownish-yellow  colour  quickly  alters  to 
black  on  exposure  to  light.  The  mean  (I)  of  several  analyses  by  J.  S. 
McCord  gives  the  formula  HggClgOg.  The  crystals,  when  heated, 
volatilise  as  mercury  and  mercuric  chloride,  and  the  loss  in  weight  was 
assumed  to  be  oxygen. 

2'erlinguaite. — The  monoclinic  crystals  [a  :6  :  c  =  0-5306  : 1  :  2-0335  ; 
j3=74°  16']  are  bright  sulphur-yellow,  and  on  exposure  to  light  very 
slowly  alter  to  olive-green.  They  are  more  readily  soluble  in  nitric 
acid  than  are  crystals  of  eglestonite.  The  mean  (11)  of  several 
analyses  by  McCord  gives  the  formula  HggClO. 

Montroydite. — This  is  usually  found  as  a  velvety  incrustation  of 
orange-red  needles ;  larger  transparent  crystals  resemble  realgar  in 
colour  ;  the  lustre  is  adamantine  to  vitreous.  The  crystals  are  ortho- 
rhombic  [a  :  6  :c=  063797  :  1  :  M931].  Analysis  III  shows  the 
mineral  to  be  mercuric  oxide,  HgO. 

Hg.  01.  O.  Total.  Sp.  gr.  Hardness. 

I.  8956  7-93  2-43  9992  8327         2—3 

II.  88-24  7-89  3-47  99-60  8-725         2—3 

III.  92-87  —  7-13  100-00           —           <2 

A  crystallographic  description  is  given  of  the  calomel  which  is 
associated  with  these  minerals.  An  undetermined  yellow  mineral, 
which  is  perhaps  an  orthorhombic  oxychloride  of  mercury,  is  briefly 
described.  L.  J.  S. 

Formula  of  Bornite.  Bernard  J.  Harrington  (Amer.  J.  Sci.,  1903, 
[iv],  16,  151—154). — Analyses  of  massive  bornite  from  various 
Canadian  localities  (I— V),  and  of  material  crystallised  in  rhombic 
dodecahedra  from  Bristol,  Connecticut  (YI),  all  agree  with  the  formula 
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CujFeS^.  The  usually  accepted  formula,  Cu3reS3(  =  Cu.  FeS4  +  CuFeSg), 
was  based,  in  1839,  on  analyses  of  Cornish  crystals,  but  these  are 
always  impure  and  usually  contain  a  nucleus  of  chalcopyrite  (CuFeSj). 
New  analyses  of  Cornish  crystals  are  given  under  VII  and  VIII. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

CU5FeS4 

Cu  ... 

63-55 

62-78 

62-73 

63-34 

63-18 

63-24 

57-71 

57-68 

63-27 

Fe  ... 

10-92 

11-28 

11-05 

10-83 

11-28 

11-20 

13-89 

15-11 

11-18 

S     ... 

25-63 

25-39 

25-79 

25-54 

24-88 

25-54 

27-17 

26-46 

25-55 

Insol, 

— 

0-30 

— 

0-38 

0-24 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

100-10 

99-75 

99-57 

100-09 

99-58 

99-98 

98-77 

99-25 

100-00 

Sp.  gr. 

5-085 

5-055 

5-090 

5-029 

— 

5-072 

— 

— 

— 

L.  J.  S. 


Tasmanian  Minerals.  W.  F.  Petterd  {Rep.  Seer.  Mines,  Tasmania^ 
for  1901—2,  190-2,  288—303  ;  Papers  and  Proc.  R.  Soc.  Tasvxania,  for 
1902,  1903,  18 — 33). — Notes  are  given  of  eighty  mineral  species,  half 
of  which  have  not  been  previously  recorded,  from  Tasmania.  Analyses, 
mostly  by  S.  Pascoe  and  O.  E.  White,  ai-e  given  of  the  following : 
I,  Arsenopyrite,  in  minute  crystals  from  Ringville.  II,  Bournonite,  in 
well-developed  crystals.  Ill,  Dufrenoysite,  in  large,  well-developed, 
orthorhombic  crystals  on  chalybite  from  Dundas.  IVa  and  h,  Histrix- 
ite,  an  apparently  new  mineral,  from  Ringville.  This  occurs  with 
pyrites,  chalcopyrite,  tetrahedrite,  and  bismuthinite  as  radiating  groups 
of  orthorhombic  crystals  of  pri.«matic  habit  and  striated  longitudinally. 
Colour  and  streak  steel-grey,  H.  about  2  ;  formula  : 

7Bi2S3,2Sb2S3,5CuFeS2 
[suggesting  a  mixture].    Va,  Jamesonite,  from  Alagnet  Mine  ;  Yb,  From 
Mount  Bi.^choff.      V^I,  Stromeyerite,   massive,   from  Mt.  Lyell  Miue. 
VII,  Tennantite,  from  Mt.  Lyell  Mine.     VIII,  Tetrahedrite,  from  Mt. 
Bead. 


s. 

Bi. 

Sb. 

As. 

Pb. 

Cu. 

Ag. 

Fe. 

Insol. 

Total. 

I. 

21-48 

— 

about  2 

43-20 

— 

— 

32-95 

— 

99-63 

II. 

13-62 

— 

28-68 

— 

42-39 

11-93 

— 

1-97 

— 

98-40 

III. 

21-79 

—  . 

8-53 

21-60 

32-88 

9  08 

0-22 

6-42 

— 

100-52 

IVa. 

24-05 

55-93 

1008 

— 

— 

6-86 

— 

5-18 

— 

102-10 

IVb. 

23-01 

56-08 

9-33 

— 

— 

612 

— 

5-44 

— 

99-98 

Va. 

17  51 

— 

21-48 

2-44 

40-82 

— 

0-12 

4-91 

11-51 

98-85 

\b. 

17-82 

— 

26-74 

trace 

32-08 

— 

0-12 

5-56 

14-28 

96-60 

VI. 

38-27 

— 

trace 

3-17 

1-60 

32-46 

13-80 

19-26 

— 

98-66 

VII. 

30-77 

— 

1710 

1382 

— 

1617 

0-54 

16-39 

— 

94-79 

VIII. 

27-21 

— 

? 

2-69 

— 

-29-76 

9-82 

4-56 

(Au  = 

0-0019) 

IX,  Dundasite,  from  Dundas,  previously  described  as  a  hydrated 
carbonophosphate  of  lead  and  aluminium.  The  ferric  oxide  is  probably 
present  as  an  impurity,  and  a  trace  of  phosphoric  acid  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  admixed  pyromorphite.  Dundasite  is  also  mentioned  as 
occurring  at  Mt.  Read  in  association  with  cerussite  and  gibbsite  [and 
it  may  prove  to  be  a  mixture  of  these. — L.  J.  S.].  X,  Knoxvillite  (?), 
as  a  pale  green,  granular  mineral  from  Salisbury.  Associated  with 
this  is  another  sulphate  occurring  as  large,  felted  masses  of  short,  silky 
fibres ;  this  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  gave  analysis  XI ;  it  is 
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provisionally   named   sderospathite.     XII,  Cerussite,    yellowish-green, 

from  Diindas  ;  analysis  by  J.  C.  H.  Mingaye. 

Loss  on 
PbO.    AI2O,.    FC2O3.     CrA-      SOj.        HsO.^2.  ignition.  Insol.     Total. 

IX.  41-86  2G06  5-iiO  -            —             2808                -           -  lOrSO 

X         -  2-48  15-86  8-47  30-32  —          —  4056        —  9r59 

XL      _  _  14-00  10-64  27-20  —         —  39-19  10-77  10180 

XII.  83  07       —  —  trace  —  —15-97        —          0*62  99-66 

Dolomite,  white,  from  Mngnet  Mine  ;  analysis  by  F.  O.  Hill :  CaO, 
31-72;  MgO,  15-60  ;  Fe,  3-92  ;  Mn,  1-80.  L.  J.  S. 

Petterdite,  a  New  Lead  Oxychloride.  William  H.  Twelvetrees 
(Rep.  Seer.  Mines.  Tasmania,  for  1900—1,  1901,  356—357  ;  Papers  and 
Proc.  R.  ISoc.  Tasmania,  for  1900—1,  1902,  51— 52).— This  new 
mineral  occurs  as  attached  crystals  having  the  form  of  thin,  hexagonal 
plates,  5 — 9  mm.  across,  with  quartz,  pyrites,  and  sometimes  campylite, 
in  the  Britannia  Mine,  Zeehan,  Tasmania.  The  colour  is  white; 
H.  =  l^— 2;  sp.  gr.  7-16.     Analysis,  by  0.  E.  White,  gave  : 

I'bO.  AS2O5.  PjOr.  Sbo03.  01. 

74-04  2-60  2-10  0-50  20 

L.  J.  S. 

Formation  of  Dolomite.  F.  W.  Pfaff  {Centr.  Min.,  1903, 
659—660.  Compare  Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  50). — The  frequent  occurrence 
of  gypsum  with  dolomite  suggests  that  the  latter  may  have  been 
formed  by  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  on  calcium  and  magnesium 
sulphates.  Experiments  in  this  direction  with  gypsum  were  without 
result,  but  with  anhydrite  dolomite  was  formed.  Dolomite  was 
deposited  on  the  slow  evaporation  of  a  solution  containing  carbon 
dioxide  and  calcium  and  magnesium  sulphates,  together  with  calcium, 
magnesium,  and  sodium  chlorides  (the  latter  influencing  the  formation 
of  anhydrite).  L.  J.  S. 

Hydromagnesite  and  Artinite  from  Emarese  in  the  Aosta 
Valley.  Luigi  Buugnatelli  {Centr.  Min.,  1903,  663—665). — In 
specimens  from  the  asbestos  mines  of  Emarese,  the  following  minerals 
were  noted  :  asbestos  (tremolite  and  serpentine),  demantoid,  aragonite, 
calcite,  hydromagnesite,  and  artinite.  The  artinite  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii, 
379)  occurs  as  silky  tufts  (not  scales,  as  stated  in  the  original  descrip- 
tion) of  delicate  acicular  crystals,  and  agrees  in  its  characters  with  the 
artinite  of  the  Val  Lanterna.  The  hydromagnesite  occurs  as  nodular 
aggregates  of  fine  scales,  the  optical  characters  of  which  suggest 
orthorhombic,  rather  than  monoclinic,  symmetry.  These  two  minerals 
are  associated  together  and  with  corroded  calcite,  suggesting  that  they 
have  been  derived  by  the  action  of  solutions  of  magnesium  salts  on 
the  calcite.  L.  J.  S. 

Alteration  of  Augite  to  Carbonates.     Ludwig  Milch  {Centr. 
Min.,  1903,  505 — 509).— The  augites  of  a  volcanic  rock  from  Sumatra 
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have  been  altered  to  an  aggregate  of  carbonates  with  some  chlorite. 
Microscopical  examination  and  microchemical  tests  proved  the  presence 
of  three  carbonates.  Analysis  of  the  portions  of  the  rock  soluble  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  in  acetic  acid  gave  :  CaO,  3'0  j  MgO,  2*2 ; 
FeO,  1"7;  COg,  54  per  cent,  j  this  composition  points  to  calcite, 
magnesite,  and  a  brown  spar.  L.  J.  S. 

Identity  of  Palacheite  with  Botryogen.  Arthur  S,  Eakle 
{Anier.  J.  Sci.,  1903,  [iv],  16,  379— 380).— Palacheite,  recently 
described  by  the  author  as  a  new  mineral  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  490),  is 
now  found  to  be  crystallographically  and  chemically  identical  with 
botryogen.  L.  J.  S. 

Elrikite  and  Schizolite  from  Greenland.  O.  B.  Boggild  [Meddel. 
om  Grrordand,  1903,  26,  91 — 139). — EHkite. — This  new  mineral  was 
found  with  arfvedsonite,  aegirite,  analcite,  and  natrolite  in  veins 
penetrating  the  nephelite-syenite  near  Julianehaab.  The  opaque, 
brown  crystals  are  orthorhombic  (a  :  6  :c  =  0*5755  :  1  :  0*7579).  Sp. 
gr.  3493 ;  H.  5i — 6.  In  thin  sections,  the  crystals  are  seen  to  be 
pseudomorphous,  and  to  consist  of  an  intergrowth  of  two  substances. 
The  predominating  substance  (erikite)  is  yellow,  strongly  refracting, 
and  birefringent,  and  has  the  structure  of  a  granular  aggregate  with 
a  reticular  arrangement :  in  the  interspaces  of  this  rectangular  net- 
work is  a  colourless  and  feebly  refracting  and  birefringent  mineral, 
which  is  probably  hydronephelinite.  Analysis  by  Chr.  Christensen 
gave  the  following  results,  from  which  a  formula  is  deduced  as, 
8Si02,4P205,4(Ce,La.Di)203,3Al203,CaO,3Xa20,l  1  H.O. 

SiOo.         P2O5.    (Ce,La,  01)203.  ThO.,.     Al^Oj.     CaO.     Na.>0.     HjO.      Total. 
1512     17-78        40-5l"       3-26     9-28     1*81     5-63     6-28     99-67 

The  material  analysed  being  a  mixture  of  two  unknown  substances, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  this  analysis  represents  the  original 
composition  of  the  crystals  before  alteration. 

Erikite  is  placed  in  a  group  comprising  compounds  of  silicates, 
titanates,  kc.  (mostly  metatitanates,  <tc.),  with  columbates,  tantalates, 
phosphates,  antimouates,  «kc.  (mostly  metacolumbates,  tfec).  In  the  cubic 
members  (pyrochlore,  lewisite,  (fee.)  of  this  group,  the  ratio  of  the 
acid  oxides  RO^ :  ^2^5  ^^  equal  to  or  less  than  1,  whilst  in  all  others  it 
is  equal  to  or  greater  than  2. 

Schizolite  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  413). — A  new  crystallographic  examina- 
tion of  this  mineral  shows  it  to  be  anorthic,  and  to  be  related  to 
pectolite  as  rhodonite  is  to  wollastonite.  Several  types  of  crystals  are 
described  and  figured.  Sp.  gr.  2*971 — 3*133.  Colour,  rose-red  or 
dark  brown.  Material  from  Kangerdluarsuk  gave,  on  analysis  by 
Chr.  Christensen,  the  following  results,  agreeing  with  the  formula 
9Si02,6Il"0,2(Na,H).p. 


SiO,.        TiOj.      Ce-Ps. 

Y203. 

FeO. 

MnO. 

CaO. 

Na,0.       HjO. 

51*06      0*62      0*94 

103 

2*74 

9*84 

22*89 

9-97      0*55 
L.  J.  S. 
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Datolite  from  Listic,  Bohemia.  Fr.  Slavik  and  J.  Fiber 
{Centr.  Alin.,  1903,  229— 235).— At  Listic,  near  Beroun,  clay-slate 
has  been  altered,  at  its  contact  with  diabase,  to  a  compact  adinole-like 
rock  consisting  mainly  of  datolite ;  some  quartz  and  a  little  felspar 
are  also  present.     Analysis  by  H.  Friedrich  gave : 

SiO^  CaO.  BjOg.  FeCFejOj.  AI2O3.  MgO. 

44-92  25-66  17'64  3-09  3-40  0-34 

K,0.  NajO.  H2O.  Total.  Sp.  gr. 

3-17  0-57  1-76  100-45  2-916 

The  excess  of  silica  over  that  required  by  the  datolite  formula 
(Ca[B*0H]Si04)  is  due  to  the  presence  of  quartz  ;  the  low  percentage 
of  water  suggests  that  the  group  OH  is  partly  replaced  by  the  groups 
OK  and  ONa.  Crevices  in  the  datolite-rock  are  lined  with  colourless 
crystals  of  datolite,  of  which  a  description  is  given.  L.  J.  S. 

Idocrase  ("  Californite  ")  as  an  Ornamental  Stone.  George  F. 
KuNZ  {Amer.  J.  Sci.,  1903,  [ivj,  16,  397 — 398). — A  compact  variety  ol 
idocrase  occurs  abundantly  and  in  large  masses  in  Siskiyou  County, 
California,  at  a  spot  ninety  miles  from  Yreka ;  the  associated  rock  is 
precious  serpentine.  It  is  olive-green  to  almost  grass-green  in  colour, 
and  takes  a  fine  polish.  H.  6^  ;  sp.  gr.  3-286.  Like  the  massive 
idocrase  of  Piz  Longhin  in  Switzerland,  it  is  thus  very  similar  to  jade 
in  appearance.     Analysis,  by  G.  Steiger,  gave: 

SiOj.  AljOg.  FcaOs.  FeO.  MuO.  CaO. 

35-85  18-35  1-67  0-39  0-05  33-51 

MgO.  TiOj.  PjOa.  HgO.  Total. 

5-43  0-10  0-02  4-47  99-85 

The  material  is  well  suited  for  the  purposes  of  an  ornamental  stone, 
and  for  it  the  name  '*  Californite  "  is  proposed.  Its  occurrence  at 
two  other  localities  in  California  is  noted.  L.  J.  S. 

A  Peculiar  Diopside  from  Moravicza,  Hungary.  Ernsi 
Weinbchenk  {Tsch.  Min.  Mitt.,  1903,  22,  363— 367).— In  a  granular 
limestone  from  Moravicza  were  observed  large,  bright  green  crystals 
of  garnet,  and  imperfect  crystals  of  a  light  red  mineral  which  was  de 
termined  to  be  diopside.  Approximate  measurements  of  the  crystals 
suggested  anorthic  symmetry,  but  the  optical  characters  agree  wit! 
those  of  diopside.  The  following  analysis,  by  Schindelbeck,  shows  th( 
presence  of  much  lime  and  manganese  oxide,  and  the  absence  ol 
alumina  and  alkalis. 

o-i-v  ri  /->  Loss  on 

S1O2.  FeO.         MuO.  CaO.  MgO.       ignition.        Total. 

51-98         2-96         5-76         28-96         8-59         056         98-81 

L.  J.  S. 
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[Minerals  from]  the  Neighbourhood  of  Mount  Magnitnaia 
Urals.  JozEF  Morozewicz  {Zeit.  Kryst.  Min.,  1903,  38,  201 — 204; 
from  Mem.  Com.  Geol.  St.  Fetersbourg,  1901,  18,  1 — 73;  Resume, 
74 — 104). — The  district  arouud  Mount  Magnitnaia,  situated  on 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  southern  Urals,  consists  of  igneous  and 
metamorphic  rocks,  with  some  sedimentary  rocks  and  large  deposits 
of  iron  ores.  The  following  mineral  analyses  are  given :  I  and  II, 
diopside,  isolated  from  augite-diorite  from  Mount  Atatsch ;  III, 
augite ;  IV,  garnet ;  V,  augite  ;  YI — VIII,  garnet  (melanite)  ;  IX, 
epidote. 

The  augite  of  the  igneous  rocks  has  been  altered  to  garnet,  and  this 
to  epidote,  the  final  product  being  quartz,  calcite,  and  iron  ores. 
The  large  masses  of  iron  ore  are  considered  to  have  been  formed  by  this 
process  of  alteration  rather  than  by  magmatic  differentiation. 

SiOa-     AI2O3.    FcflOs.     FeO.    MnO.     CaO.      MgO.      K2O.    NajO.    H2O.     Total.    8p.gr. 


I. 

51-72 

1-00 

2-14 

5-75 

0-20 

23-63 

13-77 

trace 

1-13 

0-59 

99-93 

3-330 

11. 

49-42 

4-77 

3-95 

6-25 

0-20 

17-91 

14-41 

trace 

1-90 

1-51 

100-32 

3-198 

111. 

44-16 

11-72 

4-40 

7-25 

CI -35 

21-98 

5-44 

0-82 

1-11 

1-58 

98-81 

3-311 

IV. 

36-89 

6-22 

23-49 

2-23 

0-42 

29-97 

trace 

— 

— 

0-97 

100-19 

3-701 

V. 

50-65 

2-26 

2-42 

11-20 

060 

17-87 

14-37 

trace 

0-82 

0-58 

100-77 

3-196 

VI. 

35-2S 
35-00 

0-40 
2-15 

30-31 

0-28 

0-46 
0-48 

32-93 
31-47 

trace 
trace 

0-98 
1-36 

100-34 
100-87 

3-811 

VII. 

30-41 



Vlll. 

35-08 

8-39 

21-09 

1-48 

0-87 

82-98 

trace 

— 

— 

0-69 

100-58 

3-682 

IX. 

36-58 

20-62 

16-68 

0-37 

0-20 

23-29 

0-24 

— 

— 

2-27 

100-25 

3-445 

L.  J.  S. 

Aluminous  and  Titaniferous  Augites.  G.  Becker  {Zeit.  Kryst. 
Min.,  1903,  38.  317 — 319  ;  from  Sitzungsher.  phys.-med.  Soc.  Erlangen, 
1901,  33,  219— 267).— The  following  augites  were  subjected  to 
prolonged  digestion  at  60°  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  soluble 
(a)  and  insoluble  {h)  positions  separately  analysed.  In  the  soluble 
portion,  SiOg  :  AI2O3  :  (Ca,Mg)0=  1  : 1  :  3|.  The  results  are  discussed, 
and  complex  structural  formulae  given  :  I,  augite  from  Kilimandjaro ; 
sp.  gr.  336.  II,  Augite  from  Falkenberg,  Bohemia ;  sp.  gr.  3*39. 
Ill,  Augite  from  Fladungen,  Rhon  ;  sp.  gr.  3*27. 


Loss  on 

SiOj. 

TiOa. 

AI2O3. 

Fe.,03. 

FeO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

iguitiou, 

.   Total. 

I. 

44-89 

2-39 

3-93 

2-72 

10-54 

22-13 

12-79 

0-11 

99-50 

1(a). 

2-36 

0-745 

3-875 

— 

0-73 

4-345 

2-305 

— 

14-36 

m. 

42-51 

1-525 

— 

3-23 

9-63 

18-01 

10-23 

— 

85-135 

11(a). 

2-71 

101 

4-37 

— 

0-86 

4-80 

2-61 

— 

16-36 

11(6). 

34-51 

5-58 

1-76 

9-56 

— 

20-32 

10-58 

— 

82-31 

Ill(a). 

2-51 

2-40 

414 

2-78 

6-47 
MnO. 

5-06 

2-20 

Na,0. 

25-56 

111(6). 

21-60 

6-31 

3-83 

12-27 

1-37 

14-50 

8-01 

4-77 
L. 

72-66 
J.  S. 

A  Pseudo-serpentine  from  Stevens  County,  Washington. 
Frank  W.  Clarke  (/I wi«r.  J.  Sci.,  1903,  [iv],  15,  397— 398).— The 
material  described  is  yellowish-green  in  colour,  takes  a  fine  polish, 
and  closely  resembles  serpentine  in  appearance.  Microscopical  exami- 
nation shows  the  presence  of  at  least  three  minerals,  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  the  action  of  acids.  Calculated  from  the  following  analysis 
by  G.  Steiger,  the   miueralogical   composition  of  the   rock  is  :  hydro- 

4—2 
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magnesite,  5-0  i  chlorite,  U'O  ;  serpentine,  20-0  ;  brucite,  60  0  ;  water, 

1-0- 1000. 

H2O        H2O 
SiOa.       AljOg-     PeaOg.     FeO.     MgO.        CaO.    at  100°.  above  100'.  COj.     Total. 
1308        1-63        1-25      019       56-44        0-33        085        23  94         203       9974 

L.  J.  S. 

Composition  of  some  Canadian  Amphiboles.  Bernard  J. 
Harrington  {Amer.  J.  Sci.,  1903,  [iv],  15,  392— 394).— Analysis  I  is 
of  reddi.sh-brown  cleavage  masses  from  Granville,  Quebec.  The  pre- 
sence of  so  much  fluorine  is  remarkable ;  another  specimen  contained 
2-93  per  cent.  II  is  of  material  isolated  from  the  essexite  of  Mon- 
treal ;  it  is  black  by  reflected  light,  but  brown  by  transmitted  light. 
Analysis  III,  by  N.  N.  Evans,  is  of  a  similar  amphibole  from  the 
essexite  of  Mount  Johnson. 

8iOo.  TiOj.  AlaOj.  ¥0^3.  FeO.  MnO.  CaO.  MgO.  Na20.  K2O.  H2O.  F.    Total.  Sp.gr. 

I    45-50  0«8  l-i-26  0-28       OTS     O'll  13  31  2063      2-76  1  76  0-40  2-80  10123       S-llO 

II.  3»-28  4-53  14  38  292       8-56     0-65  1170  1301      3-05  098  0-36  —      !'9-37       3159 

III.  S8-68  6-04  11-97  8-90     11-62    0-73  12-81  1020      314  149  OSS  —      9976       — 

L.  J.  S. 

Piedmontese  Minerals.  Ferruccio  Zambonini  {Centr.  Min., 
190:5,78—84,  117—124). — A  garnet-rock  from  Casteldelfino  consists 
of  massive  and  crystallised  garnet,  smaiagdite,  and  veins  of  calcite 
and  diopside.  On  the  surface  are  colourless,  transparent  crystals  of 
grossularite  with  the  forms  {110},  {211},  &c.;  analysis  gave  the  results 
under  I;  crystals  of  a  very  faint  yellow  colour  contain  08 — 1'5 
per  cent.  FegOg.  The  diopside  forms  white,  silky,  crystalline  masses 
and  also  prismatic  crystals ;  analysis  II : 


Loss  on 

SiOj. 

AlaOj. 

FeO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

ignition. 

Total. 

I.  4037 

21-83 

trace 

37-06 

0-49 

— 

99-75 

[I.  54-58 

0-29 

1-31 

25-73 

17-86 

0-62 

100-39 

Several  other  minerals  fro.m  various  localities  in  Piedmont  are 
described.  L.  J.  S. 

A  New  Mineral  [Grandidierite].  Alfred  Lacroix  {Compt. 
rend.,  1903,  137,  582 — 584). — Grandidierite  occurs  in  crystals  8  cm. 
long,  with  quartz,  orthoclase  and  almandine,  in  the  pegmatite  veius  at 
Andrahomana,  Madagascar.  The  crystals  are  orthorhombic,  glassy, 
and  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  pleochroism  to  a  greater  degree  than 
any  other  known  mineral,  the  crystals  appearing  colourless  when 
viewed  in  the  direction  of  their  length,  and  bluish-green  in  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  this ;  sp.  gr.  2  99.     Analysis,  by  Pisani,  gave  : 

SiOj.      AljO,.     FejO,. 
20-90    52-80    6-60 

Corresponding  with  the  formula 

7Si02,ll(A.l,Fe)203,7(Mg,Fe,Oa)0,2(Na,K,H)20. 

M.  A.  W. 


FeO. 

MgO. 

CaO. 

NaaO. 

KjO. 

HaO. 

Total. 

4-86 

9-65 

210 

2-22 

040 

1-25 

100-78 
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Spodumene  from  California.  Waldemar  T.  Schaller  (Bvll. 
Dep.  Geol.  Univ.  California,  1903,  3,  265 — 275). — Fine  large  crystals 
of  transparent  spodumene  of  gem  quality  have  recently  been  found 
associated  with  lepidolite  and  gem  tourmaline  in  a  pegmatite  vein 
near  Pala  in  San  Diego  County.  They  are  rose-red,  magenta,  or 
amethystine-purple  in  colour,  rarely  colourless,  and  exhibit  well- 
marked  etch-6gures.  A.  crystallographic  description  is  given.  The 
following  is  the  average  of  several  analyses  : 


SiOg. 
64-42 

AI2O3. 
27-32 

MnjOj. 
015 

LigO. 
7-20 

Na^O. 
0-39 

0-03 

Total.        Sp.  gr. 
99-51       3-189 

L.  J.  S. 

Presence  of  Heavy  Metals  in  Sandstones.  William  Mackie 
{Trans.  Edin.  Geol.  Soc,  1903,  8,  256 — 259). — The  black  stains  of 
manganese  dioxide  in  the  sandstones  of  the  Moray  Firth  basin  were 
found  to  contftin  small  amounts  of  copper  oxide  (0-12  per  cent.), 
nickel  and  cobalt  oxides  (0-69  per  cent.),  and  lead.  The  sandstones 
themselves  were  also  found  to  contain  traces  of  these  metals  dis- 
seminated through  them ;  the  averages  of  the  determinations  made 
on  several  sandstones  were :  copper,  1  part  in  77,000  ;  nickel  and 
cobalt,  1  part  in  10,800.  L.  J.  S. 


Chemical  Composition  of  Ash  from  Mont  Pelee  (Martinique). 
Ettore  Colonna  {Atti  R.  Accad.  Torino,  1903,  38,  471—476).^— 
Volcanic  ash,  emitted  from   Mont  Pelee  and  collected  at  St.  Pierre, 


gave,  on  analysis  : 


SiOj 
.59-90 

TiOj. 
055 

AI2O3. 
17-40 

FejOa. 
3-54 

FeO.             MnO.                CaO. 
4-50      slight  traces       6 '70 

BaO. 
traces 

SrO. 
traces 

MgO. 
2-25 

Na20. 
3-35 

K2O.            Li,0.                CI. 
0-54     slight  traces       0-10 

S  (as  snlphide). 
0-31 

SO3. 
0-48 

P2O5. 
Oil 

Loss  on  heating.         Total. 
0-50               100-23 

These  numbers  are  compared  with  those  obtained  by  Pisani  {Compt. 
rend.,  1902,  134,  1328),  Schmelck  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  224),  and  Hille- 
brand  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1902,  24,  362).  T.  H.  P. 

Meteoric  Iron  from  N'Goureyma,  Soudan.  Emil  W.  Cohen 
{Amer.  J.  Sci.,  1903,  [iv],  15,  254 — 258). — This  iron,  which  weighed 
37i  kilos.,  fell  on  June  15,  1900,  at  N'Goureyma,  near  Djenne,  Pro- 
vince of  Macina,  Soudan.  The  structure  is  coarsely  granular  ;  sp.  gr. 
7-672.  A  remarkable  feature  is  presented  by  the  presence  of  enor 
mous  numbers  of  small  bars  of  troilite  of  regular  and  uniform  distri- 
bution.    The  peculiarities  in  form  and  structure  of  the  mass  suggest 
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that  it  became  fused  during  its  passage  through  the  air.     Analysis 
gave: 

Fe.        Ni.      Co.     Cu.      Cr.        S.       P.       C.       01.  Chromite.  Silicates.    Total. 
89-28    9-26    0-60    0  04     Oil     077    005    0*04    001       0-09  0-24        100-49 

L.  J.  S. 


Physiological   Chemistry. 


Respiratory  Capacity  of  Certain  Invertebrates.  Charles 
Dh^re  {Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol,  1903,  55,  1161— 1162).— A  few 
analytical  figures  are  given  of  the  amount  of  oxygen  and  of  copper  in 
the  blood  of  certain  animals  which  contains  hsemocyanin  (octopus,  crab, 
Ac.).  Haemocyanin  resists  putrefaction  to  some  extent.  When  putre- 
faction occurs  in  the  blood,  the  oxyhsemocyanin  is  reduced,  but  the 
blue  colour  returns  on  shaking  with  air.  W.  D.  H. 

Effect  of  Rarefied  Air  on  Blood  Pressure.  Frederic  H. 
Bartlett  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1903,  10,  149—163). — Experiments  on 
rabbits  show  that  rarefaction  in  the  air  causes  dyspnoea,  and  in  some 
cases  asphyxia.  The  arterial  blood  pressure  falls.  Cutting  the  vagi 
intensifies  the  effects.  The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  in  mountain 
sickness  there  is  an  increased  amount  of  blood  in  the  pulmonary 
vessels,  due  to  an  increase  in  their  capacity,  and  to  a  stagnation  of 
blood  arising  from  an  equalisation  of  the  atmospheric  and  intra- 
thoracic pressures.     Work  aggravates  the  symptoms.         W.  D.  H. 

Caisson  Disease  and  Diver's  Palsy.  Leonard  .Erskine  Hill 
and  John  J.  R.  Macleod  [J.  Hygiene,  1903,  3,  401 — 44 J). — Examina- 
tion, ante-  and  poat-moo'tem,  of  numerous  cases  of  illness  due  to  the 
patients  having  worked  in  caissons,  or  as  divers,  and  experiments  on 
animals  in  addition,  show  that  the  symptoms  are  always  the  result  of 
decompression,  and  the  consequent  liberation  of  gas  in  the  blood. 

W.  D.  H. 

Analysis  of  the  Air  of  the  House  of  Commons.  W.  J. 
Atkinson  Butterfield  (/.  Hygiene,  1903,  3,  486 — 497).  Micro- 
organisms in  the  same  Air.  G.  S.  Graham-Smith  (ibid.,  498 — 513). 
— The  general  conclusion  reached  is  that  the  air  supply  to  the  House 
of  Commons  is  exceptionally  good,  being  adequate  to  avoid  a  rise  of 
two  volumes  of  carbon  dioxide  over  that  present  in  the  incoming  air, 
except  close  to  the  ceiling,  where  the  rise  is  somewhat  greater.  This 
is  much  better  than  most  authoritative  standards. 

The  number  of  micro-organisms  in  the  open  space  surrounding  the 
buildings  is  comparatively  small  (4-2  per  litre  on  the  ground  level, 
and  1*4  at  the  top  of  the  tower) ;  the  air  in  the  debating  chamber 
during  a  sitting  is  remarkably  pure  from  the  bacteriological  stand- 
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point  (5  "8  per  litre,  mean  of  11  experiments).  In  the  committee, 
dining,  and  smoking  rooms,  the  number  is  larger  (32  3  per  litre,  mean 
of  6  experiments).  No  organisms  associated  with  specific  diseases  in 
man,  and  only  a  few  pathogenic  to  animals,  were  isolated. 

W.  D.  H. 

Activity  of  Nerves  on  the  Heart  Perfused  with  Ringer's 
Solution.  H.  E.  Hering  {rfliigers  Archiv,  1903,  99,  245—252). 
Action  of  the  Salts  of  Ringer's  Solution  on  the  Isolated 
Mammalian  Heart.  Emanuel  Gross  {ibid.,  264 — 322). — The  ex- 
periments were  performed  in  a  dead  animal  by  perfusing  the  heart 
with  Ringer's  solution,  and  with  a  simplified  circulation  consisting  of  the 
pulmonary  circuit,  and  the  coronary  vessels.  In  a  monkey,  vagus 
action  could  be  demonstrated  in  6  hours,  and  the  action  of  the 
accelerator  nerves  nearly  54  hours  later.  The  conclusion  is  drawn 
that  the  accelerator  does  not  act  through  the  intermediation  of 
ganglion  cells  on  the  heart.  The  second  paper  relates  to  the  action  of 
the  individual  salts  of  Ringer's  solution  on  the  isolated  surviving  heart 
of  mammals,  and  results  were  obtained  comparable  to  those  published 
many  years  ago  by  Ringer  in  connection  with  the  frog's  heart,  results 
which  Loeb  has  shown  are  to  be  interpreted  as  due  to  the  action  of 
ions.  W.  D.  H. 

Blood  of  the  New  Born.  Alex.  0.  M.  Fehrsen  {J.  Physiol., 
1903,  30,  322— 329).— An  examination  of  the  blood  in  forty  new  born 
infants  shows  a  high  percentage  of  haemoglobin  (10  to  15  per  cent,  over 
the  normal) ;  a  large  increase  of  red  corpuscles  with  a  mean  of  over 
six  millions  per  c.mm.;  a  well-marked  leucocytosis  (18,000  per  c.mm.) ; 
an  absolute  and  relative  increase  in  the  lymphocytes  and  large  mono- 
nuclear cells ;  the  invariable  presence  of  nucleated  red  corpuscles  up 
to  the  third  hour  after  birth,  and  a  high  colour  index.         W.  D.  H. 

Blood  of  the  Skate.  David  Eraser  Harris  (/.  Physiol,  1903, 
30,  319— 321).— Even  in  large  skates  (weighing  600  to  900  grams) 
there  are  only  about  15  to  20  c.c.  of  blood  ;  for  analytical  purposes, 
a  sufficient  supply  can  be  obtained  from  the  heart.  The  blood  clots  in 
5  to  6  minutes.  The  percentage  of  haemoglobin  is  from  20  to  30  per 
cent,  in  Orion's  scale,  which  corresponds  with  a  percentage  of  3*5  to 
3-8  in  the  blood.  The  blood  has  a  sp.  gr.  1*035  to  1'038.  The  number 
of  red  corpuscles  per  c.mm.  is  350,000,  but  this  seems  to  vary  with  the 
season.  The  amount  of  haemoglobin  per  corpuscle  is  3|  times  as  great 
as  in  man.  The  number  of  leucocytes  in  the  same  volume  of  blood 
varies  from  20,000  to  30,000.  The  red  to  white  ratio  is  therefore  10 
or  12  to  1.  W.  D.  H. 

Hydroxyl  Ions  of  the  Blood.  II.  Rudolf  Hober  {PJlilger's 
Archiv,  1903,  99,  572—593.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  738).— If 
platinum  electrodes  are  placed  in  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  carbon 
dioxide,  they  behave  like  hydrogen  electrodes  under  diminished 
pressure  ;  the  carbon  dioxide  is  electrically  indifferent.  If  the  E.M.F. 
of  such  a  chain  as  Hj  +  COj  |  HCl  |  defibrinated  blood  1  H2  +  CO3  is 
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investigated,  and  the  concentration  of  hydroxyl  ions  in  the  blood 
calculated  for  different  tensions  of  carbon  dioxide,  it  is  found  that  at 
0  pressure,  the  hydroxyl  equals  40'10-',  at  0*6  atmosphere  pressure, 
0'2 — 10-''',  and  at  the  physiological  pressure  of  0028  to  0"054  atmo- 
sphere, 2  to  0*7 — 10 -"gram  ions.  The  amount  of  hydroxyl  ions  in 
defibrinated  and  also  in  unclotted  blood  at  the  COg  tension  of  arterial 
blood  is  twice  as  great  as  at  the  COg  tension  of  venous  blood.  Blood 
contains  somewhat  more  hydroxyl  ions  than  serum  at  the  same  COg 
tension  ;  the  difference  is  greater  when  this  tension  is  higher.  This  is 
due  to  interaction  of  HCOg  and  01  between  corpuscles  and  serums. 

W.  D.  H. 

Behaviour  of  Carbon  Monoxide  in  the  Organism.  I.  Piero 
GiACOSA  {Aiti  Ji.  Accad.  Torino,  1902—1903,  38,  864— 882).— A 
number  of  experiments  were  made  with  the  object  of  deciding  the 
much-discussed  question  of  the  oxidisability  of  carbon  monoxide  in  the 
blood.  The  preliminary  experiments  showed  that  blood,  either 
obtained  from  an  animal  poisoned  with  carbon  monoxide  or  saturated 
with  the  gas  after  extraction  from  a  healthy  animal,  and  then 
defibrinated  and  introduced  into  tubes  kept  at  38°,  continues  to  emit 
carbon  monoxide  for  some  hours,  at  first  rapidly,  but  afterwards  with 
Jess  activity.  It  is  further  found  that,  in  presence  of  fresh  pulmonary 
tissue,  part  of  the  carbon  monoxide  in  such  blood  is  oxidised  and  the 
decomposition  of  the  carbon  monoxide-haemoglobin  compound  is 
nccelerated.  T.  H,  P. 

Does  Glycerol  exist  in  Normal  Blood  ?  Antoine  Mouneyrat 
{C(mipL  rend.  Soc.  BioL,  1903,  55,  1207—1208.  Compare  Nicloux, 
Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  337,  438,  560).— A  criticism  of  Nicloux's  methods. 

W.  D.  H. 

Glycerol  in  the  Blood.  Maurice  Nicloux  {Gompt.  rend.  Soc, 
Biol.,  1903,  55,  1229—1231.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  438).— A 
reply  to  Mouneyrat  (preceding  abstract).  W.  D.  H. 

Sugar  in  the  Blood.  Raphael  Lupine  and  Boulud  {Gompt.  rend., 
1903,  137,  686—689.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  610;  1902,  ii,  218, 
434). — In  some  cases,  fresh  venous  blood  contains  more  sugar  than 
arterial  blood.  In  the  same  specimens,  an  hour  later,  the  sugar  in  the 
arterial  blood  rises  above  that  in  the  venous  blood,  which  remains 
btationary.  The  explanation  offered  is  that  fi-ee  sugar  is  formed  or 
liberated  from  some  other  compound  (sucre  virtuel).  W.  D.  H. 

Albumoses  in  the  Blood.  O.  Schumm  {Beitr.  chem.  Physiol. 
Path.,  1903,  4,  453 — 459). — In  a  case  of  nephritis,  proteoses  were 
found  in  the  blood  ;  traces  were  also  observed  in  a  case  of  pernicious 
ansemia,  but  none  in  healthy  human  blood.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Fertilisation  of  the  Eggs  of  Bcbinoderms.  Jacques  Loeb 
{Pfiugers  Archiv,  1903,  90,  323—356;  637—638.  Compire  Abstr., 
1902,   ii,    151). — The  eggs  of    Slrongylocentrotus  purpuratus    can   be 
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easily  fertilised  with  the  sperm  of  the  same  species,  either  in 
sea-water  or  van't  Hoff's  saline  solution,  which  contains  the 
salts  of  sea-wdter  in  the  proper  proportion,  if  there  is  added  to 
100  c.c,  of  the  solution  from  0*1  to  0*2  c.c.  of  a  decinormal 
solution  of  sodium  hydroxide.  Under  the  same  circumstances,  they 
cannot  be  fertilised,  or  only  slightly,  by  the  sperm  of  the  star-fish, 
Asterias  ochracea,  but  fertilisation  occurs  if  0*3  to  0*4  c.c.  of  deci- 
normal sodium  hydroxide  is  added  to  100  c.c.  of  van't  HofE's  solu- 
tion. Using  this  high  proportion  of  alkali,  the  eggs  are  no  longer 
fertilisable  by  sperm  of  the  same  species. 

Further  experiments  confirm  the  hypothesis  that  the  addition  of 
alkali  is  necessary  to  neutralise  acid  substances  produced  in  the  egg, 
and  that  it  is  improbable  that  in  normal  fertilisation  free  hydroxy! 
ions  are  necessary.  W.  D.  H. 

Proteolytic  Action  of  Extracts  of  Intestine  and  Pancreas. 
Eknst  Weinland  {Zeit.  Biol.,  1908,  45,  292 — 297). — Experiments 
were  made  on  fibrin  and  Witte's  peptone,  subjected  to  the  action  of 
pancreatic  extracts  and  extracts  of  the  intestine.  In  both  cases,  in 
time,  products  appeared  which  no  longer  gave  the  biuret  reaction. 
The  time  occupied  was  slower  than  that  described  by  Cohnheim  in  his 
work  on  erepsin.  Alkalinity  increases  the  time.  In  all  such  experi- 
ments, besides  reaction,  the  presence  of  antiferments,  and  Vernon's 
hypothesis  that  several  trypsins  exist  must  be  taken  into  account. 

W.  D.  H. 

The  Peptone-splitting  Ferments  of  the  Pancreas  and 
Intestine.  Horace  M.  Vernon  {J.  Physiol.,  1903,  30,  330—369). — 
The  peptone-splitting  power  of  ferments  can  be  estimated  colori- 
metrically  by  the  biuret  test.  The  full  colour  takes  some  minutes  to 
develop.  The  time  required  to  split  up  peptone  varies  inversely  as 
the  quantity  of  the  ferment.  In  pancreatic  extracts,  the  power  is  due 
mainly  to  pancreatic  erepsin,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  trypsin. 
Such  extracts  contain  but  little  trypsin  (only  trypsinogen),  and  have 
little  or  no  action  on  fibrin.  When  free  trypsin  appears,  the  peptone- 
splitting  power  is  less,  probably  because  trypsin  destroys  erepsin. 
Neither  pancreatic  or  intestinal  ei'epsin  exists  in  a  soluble  zymogen 
form.  Pancreatic  erepsin  is  more  readily  precipitable  by  alcohol  than 
intestinal  erepsin,  and  differences  in  the  activity  of  the  two  ferments 
are  also  noted.  The  action  of  both  is  accelerated  by  increasing 
alkalinity  up  to  04  to  12  per  cent,  of  sodium  carbonate. 

W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Alkaline  Soaps  on  the  Pancreatic  Secretion.  C. 
Fleig  (Compt.  rend.  Sac.  Biol.,  1903,  55,  1201  —  1202.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  385). — The  stimulating  action  of  alkaline  soaps  on 
pancreatic  secretion  is  not  due  to  a  nervous  reflex,  but  is  "  humoral  " 
in  its  action.  It  produces  in  the  intestine  a  substance  analogous  to 
Bayliss  and  Starling's  secretin.  W.  D.  H. 
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Proteolytic  Enzymes  of  Ox-spleen  and  Serum.  Sven  G. 
Hkdin  {J.  Physiol.,  1903,  30,  155—175,  195—201.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  402).— Ox-spleen  contains  two  proteolytic  enzymes 
aprotease,  acting  in  an  alkaline,  and  ft-jrrotease  in  an  acid, 
medium.  When  obtained  in  combination  with  nuclein,  they  are 
insoluble  in  weak  acetic  acid  ;  when  freed  from  nuclein,  they  are 
soluble  in  this  acid.  The  serum  contains  anti-substances  for  the  a-, 
but  not  for  the  /^-variety.  Their  action  is  probably  intracellular  in 
the  main. 

Ox-serum  contains  a  weak  proteolytic  ferment,  which  acts  in  an 
alkaline  medium  ;  this  is  precipitable  with  the  glob\ilin  fraction  of  the 
proteids.  It  is  destroyed  by  heating  at  55°  for  half  an  hour.  It  acts 
on  casein,  gelatin,  and  coagulated  serum,  but  not  on  the  globulin 
itself  or  on  coagulated  albumin.  Anti-substances,  mainly  contained  in 
the  albumin  fraction,  prevent  it  from  acting  in  the  serum. 

W.  D.  H. 

Influence  of  Hydrochloric  Acid  introduced  into  the 
Intestine  on  the  Secretion  of  Bile.  Arthur  Falloise  {Bull.  Acad. 
Roy.  Belg.y  1903,  757 — 791). — Hydrochloric  acid  introduced  into  the 
intestine  acts  as  a  cholagogue,  but  this  action  is  manifested  only  by 
its  action  on  the  duodenum,  and  first  part  of  the  jejunum.  Its  action 
is  not  immediate,  but  is  preceded  by  a  latent  period  of  from  three  to 
five  minutes.  The  flow  follows  a  course  similar  to  that  of  the  pan- 
creatic juice,  reaching  a  maximum  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth 
minute  after  the  injection,  and  then  progressively  diminishing  until 
about  the  twenty-fifth  minute.  The  amount  excreted  may  be  four 
times  the  volume  formed  previous  to  the  injection.  This  is  not 
influenced  by  atisesthosiaor  by  large  doses  of  atropine.  The  mechanism 
is  doubtless  chemical,  like  that  of  prosecretin  and  secretin  in  the  case 
of  the  pancreas.  W.  D.  H. 

Influence  of  Pituitary  Gland  Substance  on  Metabolism. 
John  Malcolm  {J.  Physiol.,  1903,  30,  270— 280).— Pituitary  bodies 
from  oxen  were  added  to  the  diet  of  dogs,  and  metabolism  experiments 
made  in  the  usual  way.  The  glandular  lobe  of  the  pituitary  in  a  dry 
form  tends  to  cause  a  retention  of  nitrogen  and  probably  of  chlorine, 
whilst  the  output  of  phosphorus  and  calcium  is  increased.  There  is  no 
diuretic  action,  as  when  extracts  are  given  intravenously.  Fresh 
gland  substance  has  the  opposite  effect  on  the  nitrogen  and  calcium. 
The  nervous  portion  of  the  gland  is  probably  more  active  than  the 
glandular,  and  the  effect  lasts  longer.  W.  D,  H. 

Chauveau's  Researches  on  [the  Nutritive  Value  of]  Alcohol. 
Rudolf  Eosemann  {PJiiiger's  Archiv,  1903,  99,  630—633.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  668). — Polemical  against  Kassowitz.         W.  D.  H. 

Time  Relations  of  Proteid  Metabolism.  Philip  B.  Hawk 
{Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1903,  10,  115 — 145). — The  experiments  were  made 
on  two  subjects ;  in  both,  the  normal  curve  of  nitrogen  excretion 
showed  two  maxima.     On  a  day  of  extra  proteid  ingestion,  a  single 
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maximum  occurred.  After  this  ingestion,  the  curve  rose  rapidly  and 
immediately,  reaching  the  maximum  in  six  to  nine  hours  in  one,  and 
in  nine  to  twelve  hours  in  the  other  subject ;  after  this,  the  curve  fell 
rapidly.  The  course  of  sulphur  excretion  was  in  general  terms  like 
that  of  nitrogen.  The  minimum  phosphorus  excretion  occurred  in  the 
morning  after  breakfast.  W.  D.  H. 

Comparative  Physiology  of  Inanition.  II.  Inanition  in  the 
Snail.  B,  Si.owtzoff  (Beitr.  chem.  Physiol.  Path.,  1903,4,  460—475). 
— In  inanition,  the  snail  loses  25 '74  per  cent,  of  its  weight  and  28*4 
per  cent,  of  its  total  energy.  The  daily  loss  is  regular,  and  there  is 
no  pre-mortem  increase.  The  shell  shares  in  the  wasting,  losing  25  5 
per  cent,  of  its  weight ;  both  organic  and  inorganic  constituents  of 
the  shell  remain  in  the  same  proportion  throughout.  Full  details  are 
given  in  regard  to  each  constituent  of  the  body.  W.  D.  H. 

Osmotic  Regulation  of  Fluids  in  the  Interior  of  Echino- 
derms.  Victor  Henri  and  S.  Lalou  {Compt.  rend.,  1903,  137, 
721 — 723). — The  membranes  that  separate  the  fluid  in  the  interior  of 
sea-urchins  from  the  external  fluid  are  semipermeable.  The  same  is 
true  for  the  respiratory  membrane  and  the  digestive  tube  in 
Holothurians.  They  allow  water  to  pass  but  not  chloride?,  sulphates, 
urea,  or  sugar.  In  this,  these  membranes  resemble  that  composing  the 
stomach  of  Aphysia  described  by  Botazzi  and  Enriques.      W.  D.  H. 

Local  Retention  of  Chlorides  following  Injection  of 
Different  Substances.  Ch.  Achard  and  L.  Gaillard  {Compt. 
rend.  See.  Biol.,  1903,  55,  1189— 1190).— If  various  indifferent  crys- 
tallised substances  (urea,  creatine,  dextrose)  are  injected  into  the 
tissues  or  into  the  serous  cavities,  there  is  gradual  absorption  of  these 
substances  and  at  the  same  time  a  transudation  of  sodium  chloride 
which  remains  for  a  time  after  the  absorption  of  the  foreign  material. 
If  this  retention  is  excessive,  it  may  lead  to  hypochloruria. 

W.  D.  H. 

Origin  of  Organic  Chlorine  Compounds.  J.  Perin  {Compt. 
rend.  Sac.  Biol.,  1903,65,  1166— 1167).— Chlorine  occurs  in  the  in- 
testine in  three  forms,  hydrochloric  acid,  sodium  chloride,  and  organic 
chlorine  compounds.  The  last  are  stated  to  exist  in  the  substance 
of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  of  the  dog,  but  not  in  the  in- 
testinal juice.  These  substances  are  believed  to  originate  in  the 
stomach,  to  pass  thence  to  the  intestine,  where  they  are  absorbed, 
and  taken  to  the  liver  by  the  portal  blood.  They  are  stated  to  be 
discoverable  in  the  portal  blood  and  in  the  liver.  W.  D.  H 

The  Precursors  of  Fibrin  Ferment.  P.  Morawitz  {Beitr.  chem. 
Physiol.  Path.,  1903,  4,  381— 420).— Thrombin  or  fibrin  ferment  is 
described  as  consisting  of  two  substances  named  a-  and  ^-thrombin 
respectively  ;  each  is  preceded  by  a  precursor,  a-  and  ^-prothrombin. 
a-Prothrombin  is  the  prothrombin  of  Arthus  and  Pekelharing,  which  is 
converted  into  a-thrombin  by  calcium  salts.     /3-Prothrombin  is  con- 
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verted  into  /3-thrombin  by  certain  substances  termed  "  zymoplastic," 
such  as  alkalis,  acids,  and  alcohol,  but  not  by  calcium  salts.  The 
presence  of  antithrombin  in  the  blood  is  probable.  Such  a  hypothesis 
is  stated  to  explain  previous  divergeuces  of  views.  Fresh  serum 
contains  a-thrombin  and  /8-prothrombin  ;  old  serum  only  the  latter ; 
Schmidt's  fibrin  ferment  contains  both  thrombins ;  oxalate  plasma, 
only  a-prothrombin  ;  and  fluoride  plasma  neither  thrombin  nor  its 
zymogens.  W.  D.  H. 

[Amount]  of  Urea  in  the  Tissues  and  Blood  of  Vertebrate 
Animals.  Nestor  Grehant  {Compt.  rend.,  1903,  137,  558 — 560. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1889,  914). — The  author  records  the  following  per- 
centages of  urea :  muscle  of  rabbit,  0*042  ;  guinea-pig,  0*045  ;  duck, 
0*000;  frog,  0044;  carp,  0*021;  ray,  1*37  ;  blood  of  rabbit,  0*043  ; 
guinea-pig,  0*045  ;  duck,  0*000  (compare  Garrod,  Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  581  ; 
Schondorff,  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  374).  Experiments  on  the  torpedo  of 
Arcachon  indicate  that  the  quantity  of  urea  in  the  electric  organ  is 
considerably  increased  by  artificial  excitation.  M.  A.  W. 

Physiology  of  Muscle  in  Warm  Blooded  Animals.  "Walther 
Freund  {Beitr.  chem.  Physiol.  Path.,  1903,  4,  438— 441).— In  warm 
blooded  animals,  the  muscles  are  isotonic  with  a  1*1  to  1*5  per  cent. 
solution  of  sodium  chloride.  This  is  higher  than  in  the  frog  where 
the  number  is  0*7  (Loeb).  W.  D.  H. 

Haemoglobin  in  Muscles.  Karl  B.  Lehmann,  Armin  Werner, 
Heinrich  Stadtfeld,  Samuel  Mandelbaum,  Isidor  Eisenlauer,  and 
Albert  iMnoF  {Zeit.  Biol,  1903,  45,  324— 345).— The  result  of  a 
large  number  of  observations  on  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  obtained 
from  various  muscles  of  different  animals  is  given.  The  muscles 
were  obtained  as  fresh  as  possible  and  therefore  contained  blood. 
Speaking  generally,  the  amount  of  blood  pigment  is  proportional  to 
the  activity  of  the  muscles ;  thus  it  increases  as  the  muscles  become 
active  after  birth  ;  in  the  heart,  this  increase  with  age  is  least  notice- 
able. The  heart  and  diaphragm  yield  most  pigment.  The  muscles  of 
cold-blooded  animals  are  not  deeply  coloured ;  this  is  related  to  their  low 
metabolism.     Smooth  muscles  yield  but  little  heemoglobin. 

W.  D.  H. 

Glycolytic  Action  of  the  Liver.  Rahel  Hirsch  {Beitr.  chem. 
Physiol.  Path.,  1903,  4,  535 — 542). — The  glycolysis  which  occurs  in 
the  liver  during  self  digestion  is  also  manifested  on  dextrose  added  to 
the  minced  organ.  The  acids  formed  during  autolysis  (lactic, 
succinic,  butyric,  &c.)  are  probably  derived  from  the  sugar.  The 
addition  of  pancreas  to  the  mixture  greatly  increases  the  rate  and  amount 
of  loss  of  the  sugar ;  whether  this  is  of  physiological  importance  in 
the  relationships  of  the  two  organs  has  still  to  be  determined. 

W.  D.  H. 

The  Pancreas  and  Glycosuria.    Jean  Lepine  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1903,  55,  1288 — 1289), — Injection  of  sugai  in  guinea-pigs  pio- 
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duces  no  change  in  the  islets  of  Langerhans  of  the  pancreas  as  SobolefE 
has  stated.  Prolonged  glycosuria,  such  as  that  caused  by  phloridzin, 
leads  to  a  slight  overgrowth  of  the  islets.  Perhaps  this  indicates  a 
defensive  action  against  glycosuric  conditions  of  extra-pancreatic 
origin.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Sugar- destroying  Ferment  in  Organs.  J.  Feinschmidt 
(Beitr.  chem.  FJiysiol.  Path.,  1903,  4,  511 — 53-4). — Glycolysis  is  a 
cellular  function,  and  occurs  in  the  minced  pancreas,  liver  and  muscles, 
and  also  in  the  juices  expressed  from  them.  It  is  evidently  a  ferment 
action,  and  the  ferment  was  to  some  extent  isolated.  Among  the  pro- 
ducts of  glycolysis  are  abundant  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide,  a  small 
amount  of  alcohol,  and  acid  substances  in  large  amount.  The 
diabetic  liver  has  no  glycolytic  power.  W.  D.  H. 

Osseo-mucoid.  Christian  Siefert  and  William  J.  Gies  {Amei: 
J.  Fhysiol.,  1903,  10,  146 — 148). — Osseo-mucoid  was  found  in  the 
bones  of  twenty  animals  of  different  genera.  It  is  therefore  a  pro- 
bable constituent  of  all  bones.  W.  D.  H. 

Conference  of  Passive  Immunity  on  the  same  Species,  and  on 
a  Species  other  than  that  providing  the  Antitoxic  Serum. 
Ern-est  F.  Bashford  (/.  Eathol.  BacterioL,  1903,  9,  192— 201).— Tiie 
antitoxin  of  one  species  is  not  quite  passive  in  another  species,  but 
evolves  a  reaction.  The  existence  of  anti-antitoxin  is  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  this.  "  W.  D.  H. 

Leucocytes  and  Bacteriolysis.  George  F.  Petrie  {J.  Patiiol. 
BacterioL,  1903,  9,  130—153). — Although  there  is  a  possibility  of  the 
leucocytes  acting  as  secretors  of  alexin  or  complement,  the  cytases  are 
not  preformed  within  the  cells ;  the  experiments  recorded  show  that 
no  bactericidal  substances  for  the  bacteria  selected  can  be  obtained 
from  any  variety  of  leucocyte,  nor  from  the  cells  of  spleen,  liver,  or 
bone-marrow.  W.  D.  H. 

Destruction  of  Adrenalin  in  the  Organism.  Gustav  Embden 
and  Otto  von  Furth  {Beitr.  chem.  Physiol.  Path.,  1903,4,  421—429).— 
Suprarenin  (adrenalin)  is  capable  of  passing  unchauged  through  the 
vessel's  walls,  but  most  of  it  is  destroyed  in  the  blood,  probably  by 
oxidation.  No  particular  organ  or  tissue  is  proved  to  have  any  dis- 
tructive  influence  on  this  substance,  although  possibly  the  liver  is 
concerned  in  the  process.  W.  D.  H. 

Influence  of  Irritants  on  Milk  Secretion.  Gustav.  Finqerlinq 
(/.  Landw.,  1903,  51,287 — 288). — Malt  germs  (added  to  a  food  consist- 
ing of  straw,  starch,  and  oil)  affected  the  quality  but  not  the  yield  of 
milk.  Fenugreek  had  no  effect,  whilst  hay-distillate  and  fenchel 
increased  the  yield.  In  every  case  (except  with  fenugreek),  the  milk 
fat  was  increased. 

When  the  animals  (sheep  and  goats)  were  fed  with  hay,  the  addition 
of  these  substances  had  no  effect.  N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Minimal  Intake  and  Excretion  of  Potassium  in  the  Urine.  E. 
Maukel  {Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1903,  55,  1282—1284.  Compare  Abstr., 
1901,  ii,  565). — In  the  adult  on  maintenance  diet,  006  gram  of 
potassium  per  kilo,  of  body-weight  is  sudicient.  007  is  sufficient 
during  trrowth,  and  in  the  adult  during  convalescence  from  disease. 
^  *'  W.  D.  H. 

The  Minimal  Excretion  of  Nitrogen.  E.  Maurel  {Compt.  rend. 
Hoc.  Biol.,  19U3,  55,  1279—1281). — The  experiments  made  on  the 
author's  person  with  insufficient  nutriment  confirm  those  of  Burt, 
Bouchard,  and  von  Noorden.  However  small  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
taken  in,  the  excretion  never  falls  below  from  0'08  to  0*09  gram  per 
kilo,  of  body- weight.  W.  D.  H. 

Influence  of  Diet,  Muscular  Exertion,  and  Loss  of  Sleep  on  the 
Formation  of  Uric  Acid  in  Man.  Henky  0.  IShekman  (J.  Amer. 
Chem.  6'oc.,  1903,25,  1159 — 1166). — Bolh  with  professional  athletes 
and  with  the  subject  of  sedentary  habits,  the  elimination  of  uric  acid 
is  primarily  dependent  on  the  food  consumed.  Whilst  very  small 
changes  resulted  from  large  variations  in  the  amount  of  a  bread-and- 
milk  diet,  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  was  mainly  determined  by  the 
quantities  of  meat  products  consumed.  Prolonged  muscular  exertion 
in  well-trained  athletes  had  little  influence  on  the  formation  and 
elimination  of  uric  acid.  Marked  loss  of  sleep  had  no  apparent 
influence  on  the  amount  of  uric  acid  eliminated.  A.  McK. 

Relation  between  Uric  Acid  Excretion  and  White  Corpuscles. 
0.  K.  Williamson  {Trans.  Fath.  /Soc.  London,  1903,  54,  265 — 285). — 
A  number  of  cases  of  disease  are  described  in  which,  on  the  whole, 
there  is  a  parallelism  between  the  excretion  of  uric  acid  (and  in  some 
cases  of  phosphoric  acid  also)  and  the  amount  of  breaking  down  of 
the  colourless  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  W.  D.  H. 

Absence  of  Neutral  Sulphur  in  Normal  Urine.  L.  Monfet 
{Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1903,  55,  1169— 1171).— The  so-called 
neutral  sulphur  of  urine  is  only  sulphuric  acid  united  to  the  phenol 
group,  which  is  stable  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid.  A  litre 
of  urine  contains  about  a  gram  of  ethereal  sulphates ;  of  this  total, 
the  indole-scatole  group  accounts  for  one-third,  and  the  phenol-cresol 
group  for  the  remainder.  Potassium  indoxyl  sulphate  is  a  normal 
constituent  of  urine ;  whereas  indican  is  abnormal,  and  is  spoken  of 
as  a  gluco-derivative.  W.  D.  H. 

Lipolytic  Power  of  Icteric  Urine.  Charles  Garnier  {Compt. 
rend.  aS'oc.  Biol.,  1903,  55,  1180 — 1181). — Icteric  urine  containing  bile 
pigments  hydrolyses  monobutyrin,  but  normal  urine  does  not.  This 
action  is  not  destroyed  by  boiling,  but  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
certain  biliary  constituents.  Bile  has  the  same  power,  which  is  also 
not  lost  after  boiliug.  The  bile  baits  do  not  possess  the  property, 
but  possibly  the  bile  pigments  are  the  substances  to  which  it  is  due. 

W.  I).  H. 
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Urinary  Indican.  L.  Monfet  (Compt.  rend.  JSoc.  Biol.,  1903,  55, 
1211 — 1213). — Urinary  indican  is  a  gluco-compound.  It  appears  in 
the  urine  when  the  combination  with  sulphuric  acid  is  insufficient. 
Its  formation  is  an  additional  act  of  defence  against  indole  poisoning. 

W.  D.  H. 

Urinary  Indoxyl.  C.  Hervikvx  (Coinpt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.  1903,55, 
1294 — 1295). — A  criticism  of  Monfet's  method  of  estimating  indicau, 
and  a  restatement  of  the  author's  view  of  the  two  ways  in  which  indoxyl 
occurs  in  the  urine,  namely,  as  a  sulpho-  and  as  a  gluco-compound. 

W.  D.  H. 

Ehrlich's  Diazo-reaction  in  Urine.  L.  Monfet  {Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  Biol.  1903,  55,  1275 — 1277). — Whenever  this  reaction  is  positive 
in  urine,  that  fluid  contains  excess  of  conjugated  dei'ivatives  of  indole 
and  scatole  which  indicates  excess  of  putrefactive  processes. 

W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Saline  Purgatives.  John  Bruce  MacCallum  {Amer, 
J.Physiol.,  1903,  10,  101  — 110). — A  fuller  account  of  observations 
already  published  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  742).  W.  D.  H. 

Behaviour  of  Human  Semen  towards  Solutions  of  Mercuric 
Chloride.  Nazareno  Takugi  {Chem.  Oentr.,  1903,  u,  1077 — 1078  3 
from  Boll.  Chim.  Farm.,  42,  577 — 579). — When  a  1  per  cent,  solution 
of  mercuric  chloride  is  added  to  human  semen,  a  white,  flocculent  pre- 
cipitate is  formed,  which  settles  after  a  time  and  leaves  a  perfectly 
clear  supernatant  liquid.  The  whole  of  the  spermine  is  contained  in 
this  precipitate,  together  with  other  substances  which  do  not  interfere, 
however,  with  the  spermine  phosphate  test.  When  ammonium  phos- 
phate is  added  to  a  solution  of  the  precipitate  in  ammonia  of  sp.  gr. 
0'96,  spermine  phosphate  is  precipitated  ;  a  solution  of  the  precipitate 
in  a  35  per  cent,  solution  of  acetic  acid  gives  the  biuret  reaction,  and 
also  forms  precipitates  with  phosphomolybdic  acid,  phosphotungstic 
acid,  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  and  a  solution  of  iodine 
in  potassium  iodide  E.  W.  W. 

Cerebrospinal  Fluid.  Isador  H.  Coriat  {Amer.  J.  Physiol., 
1903,  10,  111 — 114). — An  analysis  of  the  fluid  from  a  case  of  hydro- 
cephalus. The  freezing  point  was  -  0*65°,  and  the  relation  A  :  NaCl  = 
0*97.  The  total  proteid  was  1"18  gram  per  litre,  and  consisted  of 
globulin.     Catechol  and  choline  were  absent ;  sugar  was  present. 

W.   D.  H. 

Production  of  ChoUne  in  the  Cerebrospinal  Fluid  in  Cases 
of  Epilepsy  and  Nervous  Diseases.  Julius  Donath  {Zeit. 
physiol.  Chem.,  1903,  39,  526 — 544.  Compai'e  Mott  and  Halliburton, 
Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  260,  463;  Zdarek,  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  528).— Choline 
has  been  detected  in  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  taken  from  epileptic 
patients,  and  this  is  regarded  as  the  actual  poison  causing  the  iits. 
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It  is  found  that  by  intracerebral  application  of  choline  or  of  neurine, 
severe  paralytic  effects  are  produced. 

Other  substances  found  in  the  -cerebrospinal  fluid  are  sodium 
chloride,  potassium  and  ammonium  salts,  and  phosphates.  In  two 
cases,  no  ammonia  was  found,  and  in  two  other  instances  lecithin  was 
observed.  A  substance  with  reducing  properties,  probably  dextrose, 
is  also  present.  Choline  cannot  be  detected  in  the  uriue  of  animals 
to  whom  it  has  been  administered  either  intracerebral ly  or  intra- 
venously.    It  appears  to  be  readily  oxidised. 

The  choline  was  always  isolated  in  the  form  of  its  platinichloride. 
For  this  purpose,  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water- 
bath  and  then  extracted  with  100  per  cent,  alcohol,  when  the  alkali 
chlorides  remain  undissolved  and  only  choline  hydrochloride  goes  into 
solution.  The  platinichloride  is  obtained  by  the  addition  of  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  platinic  chloride  to  the  solution,  lb  is  character- 
ised by  being  readily  soluble  in  water  and  by  its  crystallographic 
form.  J.  J.  S. 

Cholesteatoma  of  the  Brain.  H.  Moeley  Fletcher  {Trans. 
Path.  Soc.  London,  1903,  54,  308 — 310). —  A  case  of  this  rare  form 
of  brain  tumour  is  described.  The  cholesterol  appears  to  originate 
from  the  breakdown  of  cells,  but  the  endothetial  origin  of  the  cells  is 
doubtful.  W.  D.  H. 

Proteoljrtic  Ferment  in  the  Blood  in  Myelogenic  Leucaemia. 
0.  ScHUMM  {Beitr.  chem.  Physiol.  Path.,  1903,  4,  442 — 452.  Com- 
pare Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  731). — The  presence  of  proteoses,  peptone  (in 
Kiihne's  sense),  leucine  and  tyrosine  is  described  in  the  blood  of 
two  cases  of  this  disease ;  this  is  attributed  to  the  presence  of  a 
proteolytic  ferment  in  that  fluid.  Further  investigation  of  the  bone 
marrow  in  such  cases  is  necessary.  W.  D.  H. 

Multiple  Myeloma  and  Albumosuria.  F.  Parkes  Weber  {J. 
Pathol.  BacterioL,  1903,  9,  172— 191).— Details  of  a  case  of  bone 
disease  are  given,  in  which  the  albumose  called  Bence-Jones' 
albumin  occurred  in  the  urine.  References  and  short  details  are 
also  given  of  39  hitherto  recorded  cases  of  the  same  condition. 

W.  D.  H. 

Albumoses  in  Tubercular  Sputum.  Oscar  Simon  {Chem. 
Cenlr.,  1903,  ii,  897;  from  Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  49,  449—456).— 
KUhne  showed  that  Koch's  tuberculin  contained  a  mixture  of  albu- 
moses precipitable  by  acetic  acid.  This  acro-albumose  is  regarded  as 
identical  with  the  proteid  found  in  exudations  by  Umber  and 
Stahelin.  It  is,  however,  not  found  in  tubercular  sputum.  The 
albumoses  present  are  different ;  they  arise  as  the  result  of  microbic 
and  autolytic  processes.  A  method  of  isolating  them  is  described  ; 
the  alcoholic  filtrate  is  stated  to  contain  a  peptone-like  substance. 
They  give  the  ordinary  profceid  tests,  and  contain  loosely-bound  sul- 
phur. Injected  into  healthy  animals,  they  cause  rise  of  body  temper- 
ature, whilst  in  tuberculous  animals  they  produce  high  fever. 

W.  D.  H. 
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Lime  Deposits  in  the  Kidneys.  Edwin  Beer  {J.  Pathol. 
BacterioL,  1903,  9,  225 — 233).— Calcareous  deposits  in  the  kidneys, 
especially  after  the  age  of  24,  are  very  common,  even  when  no  bone 
disease  exists.  The  majority  cannot  be  classed  as  metastatic,  and  are 
accompanied  with  chronic  interstitial  nephritis.  W.  D.  H. 

Proteids  of  the  Body  during  Inanition.  Ferdinand  Blumen- 
THAL  {Chem.  Centr.,  1903,  ii,  842;  from  Deuisch.  med.  Woch.,  29, 
437 — 439). — During  inanition  and  in  phloridzin  diabetes,  the  blood 
proteid  loses  its  carbohydrate  group.  A  contrast  is  drawn  between 
this  and  the  nucleins,  which  are  regarded  as  of  little  use  in  nutri- 
tion, but  they  favour  oxidation  processes  ;  they  contain  iron  and 
phosphorus,  and  are  important  for  the  vital  functions.  The  purine 
bases  they  contain  are  excreted,  but  the  pentose  group  is  incompletely 
used.  W.   D.  H. 

Action  of  Lead,  Mercury,  Phosphorus,  Iron,  and  Quinine  on 
the  Bone-marrow  of  Rabbits.  Ralph  Stockman  and  Francis 
J.  Charteris  (/.  Pathol.  BacterioL,  1903,  9,  202— 208).— Chronic 
lead  poisoning  causes  marked  anaemia;  the  bone-marrow,  after  in- 
creased activity,  shows  gelatinous  degeneration  and  complete  atrophy. 
The  results  with  mercury  are  very  similar,  but  the  degeneration 
cecurs  very  early.  Phosphorus  produces  the  same  result,  and  also 
fatty  degeneration  in  other  tissues.  Iron  has  no  such  effect,  but 
promotes  the  formation  of  new  blood  corpuscles.  Quinine  has  no 
effect  on  the  marrow.  W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Various  Monohydric  Alcohols  on  Ciliated  Bpithe- 
hum  and  Motor  Nerve  Fibres.  Hans  Bkeyer  {P/luger's  Archiv, 
1903,  99,  481 — 512). — The  main  effect  of  alcohols  on  these  structures 
is  first  depression,  then  stimulation,  and  finally  depression  again. 
The  depression  increases  with  the  concentration  of  the  alcohol,  and 
with  its  molecular  weight.  Cilia  continue  working  much  longer  in 
a  decinormal  solution  of  alcohol  than  in  saline  solution.  Extensive 
references  to  the  whole  alcohol  question  are  given.  W.  D.  H. 

A.ction  of  Choline,  Neurine,  Muscarine,  and  Betaine  on 
Isolated  Nerve  and  Heart.  Augustus  ]j.  Waller  and  S.  C.  M. 
SowTON  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1903,  72,  320— 345).— The  toxicity  of  these 
ptomaines  decreases  in  the  following  order :  neurine,  muscarine, 
choline,  and  betaine.  The  effect  on  nerve  is  to  lessen  or  abolish  the 
action  current :  the  effect  on  the  heart  is  diastolic  arrest ;  this  is 
counteracted  by  atropine.  W.  D.  H. 

Physiological  Action  of  Betaine  extracted  from  Raw  Beet- 
sugar.  Augustus  D.  Waller  and  R.  H.  Aders  Plim.mer  {Proc. 
Roy.  Soc.,  1903,  72,  345 — 352). — Betaine  is  present  in  raw  beet- 
sugar  in  considerable  quantities  (3 '75  per  1000).  In  view  of  the 
work  of  Waller  and  Sowton  (see  preceding  abstract),  it  can  no  longer 
be  considered  an  inert  substance.  W.  D.  H. 
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Toxicity  of  Benzene  and  its  Homologies.  Allyre 
Chassevant  and  M,  Garnier  {Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1903,  55, 
1255 — 1257). — The  toxicity  on  guinea-pigs  of  various  aromatic 
hydrocarbons  is  given  in  tabular  form.  The  action  depends  on  the 
molecular  weight,  the  number  of  substitutions,  and  the  position  of  the 
substituted  radicles.     Mono-substitution  products  are  the  most  toxic. 

W.  D.  H. 

Strychnine  and  Persodine.  G.  Bufalini  {LOrosi,  1902,  25, 
332 — 337). — Persodine,  which  is  a  special  preparation  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  the  persulphates  of  sodium  and  ammonium,  acts  as  an 
antidote  in  cases  of  strychnine  poisoning.  The  strychnine  is  converted 
by  this  reagent  into  either  oxystrychnine  or  strychnol,  which  are  both 
products  of  much  less  toxicity  than  strychnine  itself.  The  author 
gives  details  of  a  number  of  experiments  on  the  effect  of  persodine 
on  rabbits  to  which  strychnine  had  been  administered.  T.  H.  P. 

Physiological  Action  of  Apocodeine.  Walter  E.  Dixon 
{J.  Fhysiol.,  1903,  30,  97 — 131). — Apocodeine  paralyses  nerve  cells 
like  nicotine,  but  without  any  initial  stimulation.  After  the  paralysis 
produced  by  apocodeine,  nicotine  is  without  effect,  but  adrenalin  still 
acts  typically.  In  a  series  of  four  opium  alkaloids,  the  purgative 
action  varies  directly  with  their  paralytic  effect  on  sympathetic  ganglia. 
L-irger  amounts  of  apocodeine  act  like  curare  on  the  voluntary 
muscles,  and  like  atropine  on  the  heart.  With  still  larger  doses, 
paralysis  of  va so-motor  nerve  endings  is  produced  ;  under  these 
circumstances,  pilocarpin,  physostigmin,  and  adrenalin  have  no  effect 
on  blood  vessels,  whilst  barium  salts  and  digitalis  still  constrict 
them  ;  the  former  three  drugs,  therefore,  act  on  nerve  endings,  and  the 
latter  two  on  muscular  fibres.  The  accelerator  nerves  of  the  heart 
are  paralysed  ;  caffeine  and  aconitine,  however,  subsequently  quicken 
the  heart,  and  so  act  on  muscle.  Both  motor  and  inhibitory  nerves 
of  the  intestines  are  paralysed,  but  the  terminals  of  the  hypogastrics 
are  not  affected.  W.  D.  H. 

Physiological  Action  of  Atropine  and  the  Hyoscyamines. 
Arthur  R.  Cushny  {J.  Fhysiol.,  1903,  30,  176— 194).— A  full  de- 
scription of  experiments  of  which  a  preliminary  account  has  already 
appeared.  W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Extracts  of  Nervous  Tissues  and  Blood,  Swale 
Vincent  and  Wilhelm  Cramer  {J.  Fhysiol,  1903,  30,  143—154).— 
A  full  description  of  experiments  of  which  a  preliminary  account  has 
already  appeared  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  673).  W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Tissue  Extracts  on  Protoplasm.  J.  W.  Scott- 
Macfie  {J.  Fhysiol,  1903,  30,  264— 269).— Extracts  of  suprarenal, 
pituitary  thymus,  brain,  testis,  and  other  organs  have  no  action  on 
protoplasmic  structures  when  applied  directly  to  them.  Some  rather 
alter  the  rate  of  ciliary  movement,  but  there  is  no  specific  action ;  the 
activity  of  leucocytes  is  not  altered  at  all ;  neither  is  the  beat  of  the 
embryonic  heart.  W.  D.  H. 
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Thermophile  Bacteria  from  various  Foods  and  Milk  and  the 
Products  formed  when  these  Bacteria  are  Cultivated  in  Media 
containing  Carbohydrates.  Franz  Schardinger  (Zeit.  Nahr. 
Geimssm.,  1903,  6,  865 — 880). — Experiments  were  carried  out  with 
two  groups  of  bicteria,  one  group  being  cultivated  at  temperatures 
varying  from  15°  to  55°,  and  the  other  from  37°  to  66°.  The  species 
belonging  to  group  I,  when  grown  upon  media  containing  starch-paste, 
formed  a  crystalli.>^able  dextrin,  CgHjo05,3H20  (compare  Abstr.,  1891, 
659),  together  with  acetic  and  il-lactic  acids.  The  anaerobic  bacteria 
belonging  to  this  group  produced  a  small  quantity  of  butyric  acid. 
The  bacteria  included  in  Group  II  were  obtained  from  milk  which  had 
been  kept  at  a  temperature  of  60°  for  24  hours.  With  starch-paste, 
these  bacteria  formed  acetic,  butyric,  and  /-lactic  acids.  The  butyric 
acid  was  only  present  in  small  quantity.  Fermentation  experiments 
with  the  anaerobic  bacteria  showed  that  no  alcohol  was  produced, 
although  there  was  a  considerable  evolution  of  gas.  In  this  case, 
butyric  and  inactive  lactic  acids  were  formed.  W.  P.  S. 

Reduction  of  Sulphates  by  Bacteria.  A.  van  Delden  (Centr. 
Bakt.  Far.,  1903,  ii,  11,  81 — 94). — The  optimum  temperature  for 
Microspira  desulfuricans  is  between  25°  and  30°,  but  even  at  37°  hydro- 
gen sulphide  is  produced  abundantly.  The  organic  matters  usually 
present  in  polluted  waters  are  suitable  for  the  reducing  organism. 
Lactates,  malates,  and  succinates  are  the  most  suitable  organic  salts, 
whilst  nitrogen  is  assimilated  in  the  form  of  asparagine,  peptone,  and 
ammonium  salts.  Nitrates  hinder  the  reduction.  Sulphate  reduction 
takes  place  in  canal  and  river  water  after  a  little  potassium  phosphate, 
sodium  lactate,  and  asparagine  have  been  added ;  it  is  suggested  that 
the  reduction  might  be  utilised,  in  conjunction  with  an  iodometric 
titration,  for  estimating  the  amount  of  sulphate  present  in  water. 

Cultivations  in  gelatin  containing  hydrogen  sulphide  produced 
sulphur  at  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  about  1'5  cm. 

A  bacterium  was  isolated  which  does  not  reduce  sulphates,  but  reduces 
sulphites  and  thiosulphates,  and,  with  limited  access  of  oxygen, 
oxidises  the  hydrogen  sulphide  to  sulphur.  The  bacterium  resembles 
Microspira  desulfuricans  and  differs  from  Bacterium  hydrosvZfureum 
pontican  in  not  growing  in  air. 

Experiments  with  sea  water,  to  which  mineral  and  organic  substances 
were  added,  showed  that  reduction  of  sulphates  sometimes  occurred, 
but  not  always.  Inoculation  with  sea  sand  and  addition  of  sodium 
sulphite  generally  resulted  in  reduction,  whilst  inoculation  with  mud 
obtained  at  low  tide  at  a  depth  of  10  cm.  invariably  induced  reduction. 
Sea  water  can  be  entirely  freed  from  sulphates  when  sufl&cient  organic 
matter  is  added.  N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Reduction  of  Sulphates  by  Bacteria.  A.  van  Delden  {Centr. 
Bakt.  Par.,  1903,  11,  113 — 119). — Microspira  cestuarii  was  cultivated 
in  various  solutions  containing  magnesium  sulphate  and  suitable 
nutrient  material  and  the  amount  of  hydrogen  sulphide  produced  was 
estimated.  The  effect  obtained  by  M.  desulfuricans  is  similar  to  that 
with  M.  cBstuarii.  Experiments  are  described  where  both  organisms 
were  grown  in  aqueous  solutions  containing  sodium  chloride,  sodium 
phosphate,  ammonium  chloride,  sodium  lactate  and  magnesium 
sulphate — the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrogen  sulphide  pro- 
duced being  estimated  in  both  cases.  In  other  experiments,  sodium 
malate  was  substituted  for  sodium  lactate. 

The  reduction  of  sulphates  by  M.  desulfuricans  and  M.  cRStuarii  is  a 
process  which  is  possible,  under  anaerobic  conditions,  only  in  a 
medium  which  contains,  in  addition  to  sulphates,  some  suitable 
organic  nutrient  material.  Sulphate  reduction,  like  denitrification, 
can  be  effected  in  the  absence  of  free  oxygen.  A.  McK. 

Influence  of  Carbohydrates  on  the  Relations  of  the  Gas- 
exchange  in  Yeast.  [Mdlles.]  E.  Kollegorsky  and  0.  Zassouchine 
{Centr.  Bakt.  Par.,  1903,  ii,  11,  95— 105).— The  relation  COg/Og,  when 
dextrose  and  laevulose  are  present,  first  increases,  then  diminishes,  and 
again  increases,  always  remaining  more  than  1.  Maltose  gave  similar 
results.  In  presence  of  sucrose,  the  relation,  which  is  at  first  less  than 
1,  increases  continuously. 

Cultures  of  Saccharomyces  cerevisice  containing  glycerol  gave  a 
relation  COg/Og  above  1  ;  whilst  in  cultures  of  Schizosaccharomyces 
Pombe  the  relation  was  below  1.  With  mannitol,  the  relation  COg/Og 
was  below  1.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Sterihsation  of  Drinking  Water  by  Chlorine  and  Bromine. 
FuANz  Ballner  (Arch.  Hygiene,  1903,  48,  140 — 178). — Experiments 
are  described  where  cholera  germs  were  added  to  drinking  water,  which 
was  then  treated  with  a  dilute  acidified  solution  of  bleaching  powder ; 
the  cholera  germs  were  entirely  destroyed.  Other  experiments  with 
various  pathogenic  micro-organisms  are  fully  described.       A.  McK. 

Influence  of  Light  on  Organic  Substances,  with  Special 
Reference  to  the  Automatic  Purification  of  Streams.  Rudolf 
Rapp  {Arch.  Hygiene,  1903,  48,  179— 205).— The  influence  of  sun- 
light on  oxalic  acid  solutions  of  varying  concentrations  was  examined. 
Air,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen  were  respectively  passed  through  the  solu- 
tions, which  were  exposed  in  vessels  of  different  shapes,  and  the 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  formed  was  estimated.  Whilst  the  influ- 
ence of  sodium  phosphate,  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  and  phosphoric 
acids  on  the  decomposition  was  slight,  the  addition  of  normal  salts, 
such  as  sodium  chloride,  potassium  nitrate,  &c.,  considerably  increased 
the  amount  of  oxidation.  When  the  oxalic  acid  solutions  were  made 
turbid  by  the  addition  of  a  little  milk,  the  oxidation  was  lessened. 
Sterilif-ed  solutions  of  aspartic  acid,  uric  acid,  hippuric  acid,  carbamide, 
peptone,  tyrosine,  leucine,  cresol,   and  phenol,  in   the  presence  of  air. 
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suffered  alteration  in  sunlight,  whilst  lactic  acid,  glycine,  and  creatine 
were  unaltered.  Hippuric  acid,  peptone,  cresol,  phenol,  and  leucine 
in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  were  also  affected  by  light. 

Experiments  with  algae  in  water  contaminated  with  Bacillus  coli 
indicated  the  function  of  the  former  in  connection  with  the  automatic 
purification  of  streams,  when  the  action  of  sunlight  favours  the 
destruction  of  bacteria  and  the  growth  of  organisms  containing  chloro- 
phyll. A.  McK. 

[Action  of  Antiseptic  and  Insecticidal  Agents.]  Maucellin 
P.  E.  Bebtuelot  {Compt.  rend.,  1903,  137,  953— 956).— The  principal 
antiseptic  and  insecticidal  agents  fall  into  three  main  classes  ;  mineral 
poisons,  which  form  compounds  inimical  to  life  ;  as«phyxiating  vapours, 
such  as  carbon  disulphide,  hydrocyanic  acid,  &c.  ;  phenols,  and  com- 
pounds capable  of  exerting  a  catalytic  action.  To  the  last  group 
belong  the  terpenes,  camphor,  aldehydes,  &c.  Naphthalene,  which  is 
commonly  regarded  as  a  powerful  insecticide,  is  almost  without  action. 

C.  H.  D. 

Influence  of  Mineral  Food  in  the  Production  of  Sexes  in 
Dioecious  Plants.  Emile  Laurent  {Compt.  rend.,  1903, 137,  689 — 692). 
— The  results  of  an  experiment  with  spinach,  in  which  exclusively 
male  and  female  plants  were  produced,  showed  that  nitrogenous  manure 
and  lime  both  increased  the  proportion  of  male  plants,  whilst  potass- 
ium and  phosphoric  acid  were  favourable  to  the  production  of  female 
plants.  In  absence  of  any  manure,  the  numbers  were  about  equal 
(50*7  :  •49'3).  Small  seeds  nearly  always  produced  more  male  plants 
than  larger  seeds. 

Seeds  obtained  under  the  influence  of  excessive  amounts  of  nitrogen 
yielded  more  female  than  male  plants,  whilst  excesses  of  potassium, 
calcium,  and  phosphoric  acid  predispose  the  seeds  to  yield  an  excess 
of  male  plants. 

No  effect  was  observed  in  the  case  of  hemp  and  Mercurialis 
annua.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Anaerobic  Changes  in  Seeds  in  Potassium  Nitrate  Solutions. 
A.  J.  Nabokich  {Chem.  Cenlr.,  1903,  ii,  1012  ;  from  Ber.  bot.  Ges.,  21, 
398 — 403). — When  peas  are  immersed  in  water,  a  1  per  cent,  solution 
of  dextrose,  a  0*5  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  nitrate,  or  a  1  per 
cent,  solution  of  peptone,  the  ratio  of  the  alcohol  to  the  caibon  dioxide 
formed  by  a  process  of  intramolecular  respiration  is  almost  constant. 
Respiration  takes  place  most  vigorously  in  peptone  and  sugar  solutions ; 
potassium  nitrate  solution  reduces  it  to  half  that  observed  in  water, 
and  after  8  to  10  days  it  entirely  ceases.  Considerable  differences  in  the 
quantities  of  the  so  called  non-volatile  acids  are  found,  but  they  can 
scarcely  be  ascribed  directly  to  the  fermentation  process.  The  com- 
bustion of  the  alcohol  by  the  oxygen  of  the  nitrate  is  not  possible 
in  the  case  of  cultures  which  lived  7  days.  Small  quantities  of  nitrogen 
trioxide  were  detected,  and  this  doubtless  determines  the  end  of  the 
fermentation.     It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether   the  inci-ease  in  the 
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quantity  of  total  acid  observed  in  cultures  after   14    days  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  presence  of  nitrous  acid.  E.  \V.  W. 

The  Behaviour  of  Fat  in  Germinating  Oil-containing  Seeds. 
OrrovoN  FOkth  {Beitr.  chem.  Fkysiol.  Path.,  11)03,  4,  430— 437).— In 
certain  stages  there  is  a  breaking  up  of  fat  into  glycerol  and  fatty  acid. 
The  main  thesis  of  the  paper  is,  however,  the  probable  transformation 
of  fat  into  carbohydrate,  and  the  possible  intermediate  stages  in  the 
process.  W.  D.  H. 

Normal  and  Intramolecular  Respiration  of  Chlorothecium 
SaccharophHum.  VVladimir  Palladin  (C^ntr.  Bakt.  Par.^  1903, 
11,  146 — 153).  —  Chlorothecium  saccharophilum  was  cultivated  in  an 
aqueous  solution  containing  ammonium  phosphate,  potassium  phos- 
phate, magnesium  sulphate,  calcium  chloride,  and  a  trace  of  ferric 
chloride,  to  which  dextrose,  sucrose,  raffinose,  and  mannitol  were 
respectively  added.  The  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  evolved  during  the 
growth  of  the  alga  in  air  or  in  absence  of  air  was  estimated  ;  the 
respiration  coefficient  (COg  :  O.^)  was  also  determined.  Chlorothecium 
saccharophilum  is  a  typical  aerobic  organism  ;  its  respiration  coefficient 
is  smaller  than  1  ;  its  growth  is  possible  only  in  presence  of  oxygen. 
In  the  absence  of  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  the  alga  continues  to 
evolve  carbon  dioxide  ;  after  the  cessation  of  this  evolution,  the  alga 
is  still  alive,  since,  when  brought  again  into  air,  the  carbon 
dioxide  evolution  again  begins. 

The  formation  of  carbon  dioxide  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  oxygen 
is  not  regarded,  in  the  case  of  this  alga,  as  a  typical  fermentation,  but 
rather  as  intramolecular  respiration.  A.  McK. 

Transpiration  in  Q-reen  Leaves  when  the  Upper  or  Under 
Surfaces  are  Exposed  to  Light.  Ed.  Grifkon  {Compt.  rend., 
1903,  137,  529—531.  Compare  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  624).— Transpiration 
diminishes  when  leaves  are  reversed,  owing  partly  to  the  rate  at  which 
water  is  given  off  being  greater  than  that  at  which  it  is  renewed. 
In  enclosed  leaves,  transpiration  is  diminished,  but  it  is  greater  when 
the  under  sides  are  exposed  to  light  than  when  the  upper  sides  are 
exposed.  In  the  case  of  cut  leaves  (enclosed),  transpiration  is  less 
when  the  under  sides  are  exposed  to  light. 

Whilst  the  pallisade  tissue  promotes  chlorophyllous  assimilation, 
it  tends  to  reduce,  and  also  to  control,  transpiration  in  leaves  exposed 
to  light.  N.  H.  J.M. 

EflFect  of  Temperature  on  the  Assimilation  of  Carbon  Dioxide 
by  Leaves.  Gabuielle  L.  (J.  Mattuaei  (Proc.  Hoy.  >Soc.,  1903,  72, 
355 — 356). — The  assimilation  of  carbon  dioxide  by  single  cherry  laurel 
leaves  was  determined  at  temperatures  varying  from  -  6°  to  45°.  There 
are  numerous  facts  to  be  taken  into  account,  such  as  amount  of 
illumination,  season  of  the  year,  &c.  There  is  a  maximum  ass;imilation 
specific  to  each  temperature,  but  at  high  temperatures  rapid  decline  of 
vitality  rendered  approximate  values  alone  possible.  During 
assimilation,  the  temperature  of  the  leaf  rises.  W.  D.  H. 
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Cyanogenesis  in  Plants.  Part  III.  Phaseolunatin,  the 
Cyanogenetic  Glucoside  of  Phaseolus  lunatus.  Wyndham  K. 
DuNSTAN  and  Thomas  A.  Henry  (Froc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1903,  72, 
285—294.  Compare  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  578).— When  the  finely- 
ground  beans  from  wild  Phaseolus  lunatus  are  exhausted  with  cold 
methylated  alcohol,  a  glucoside  phaseolunatin,  CjoHj^OgN,  is  obtained 
which,  on  recrystallisation  from  water,  forms  spreading  rosettes  of 
colourless  needles,  melting  at  141°  and  having  [a]D-26*2°. 

When  the  glucoside  is  hydrolysed  by  acids,  dextrose,  acetone,  and 
hydrogen  cyanide  are  produced,  the  amount  of  dextrose  varying  in 
foiir  experiments  from  64"6 — 70 '4  per  cent.  The  equation  Cj^Hj^OgN 
+  H20  =  C6Hi20e  +  COMe2  +  HCN  requires  the  production  of  72*5 
per  cent,  of  dextrose. 

Hydrolysis  of  phaseolunatin  by  alkali  hydroxides  leads  to  the  pro- 
duction of  ammonia  and  the  formation  of  a  new  acid  glucoside, 
phaseolunatinic  acid.  The  latter  substance,  when  hydi*olysed  by  acids, 
yields  a- hydroxy isobutyric  acid  and  dextrose.  Hence  phaseolunatin 
is  the  dextrose  ether  of  acetone  cyanhydrin,  and  the  changes  occurring 
in  the  above  hydrolyses  are  represented  as  follows  : 

( 1 )  CN-CMe2-0-C6Hii05  +  2H2O  =  C02H-CMe2-0-C6Hji05  +  NH3. 

(2)  COgH-CMej-O-CfiHiiOs  +  H.O  =  C02H-CMe2-OH  +  G^B.^^^. 
Evidence  of  the  existence  of  phaseolunatin  in  Rangoon  beans  has 

also  been  obtained. 

When  the  powdered  beans  fi-om  the  wild  P.  lunatus  are  moistened 
with  cold  water,  the  odour  of  hydrogen  cyanide  is  perceived.  It  can 
be  shown  that  the  hydrogen  cyanide  does  not  exist  as  such  in  the 
plant,  but  is  derived  from  the  glucoside  by  the  action  of  an  enzyme. 
This  enzyme  has  been  isolated  in  the  usual  manner,  and  is  probably 
emulsin. 

The  seed  obtained  from  P.  lunatus  under  cultivation  does  not  con- 
tain phaseolunatin,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  probably  the  stimulus 
to  metabolism  resulting  from  improved  nutrition  and  environment. 

J.  C.  P. 

Salicylic  Acid  a  Normal  Constituent  of  Wild  Cherries. 
Charles  J.  A.  Jablin-Goknet  {Ann.  chim.  aiiaX.,  1903,  8, 
371 — 372). — The  author  states  that  the  juice  of  wild  cherries  gives 
the  salicylic  acid  reaction,  and  contains  as  much  as  20  or  30  milligrams 
of  this  substance  per  litre.  As  this  juice  is  frequently  used  to  impart 
colour  to  other  fruit  juices,  the  presence  of  mere  traces  of  salicylic 
acid  need  not  necessarily  be  looked  on  as  a  wilful  addition. 

L.    DE  K. 

Occurrence  of  Salicylic  Acid  in  Berries  and  Stone  Fruits. 
PaulSuss  {Chem.  Centr.,  1903,  ii,  841  ;  from  Verh.  Vers.  Deutsch.  Naturf. 
Aertze,  1902,  ii,  102 — 104). — The  author  examined  strawberry  juice 
and  strawberry  pulp  from  the  various  kinds  of  strawberries  growing 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden,  and  in  every  case  a  reaction  for 
salicylic  acid  was  obtained.  One  litre  of  the  juice  contained  from  2 
to  3  milligrams  of  this  acid,  which,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
normal  constituent.     This,  however,  does  not  interfere  much  with  the 
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testing  for  salicylic  acid  added  as  a  preservative,  because  for  this 
purpose  a  much  larger  amount  is  required,  and  this  may  be  isolated 
by  a  direct  extraction  with  ether,  &c.,  and  estimated  colorimetric- 
ally. 

In  the  juice  of  red  currants,  gooseberries,  blackberries,  raspberries, 
cranberries,  cherries,  plums,  greengages,  apples,  and  pears,  salicylic 
acid  could  not  be  detected ;  neither  was  it  present  in  the  oil  extracted 
from  raspberry  stones  by  means  of  ether.  L.  de  K. 

Natural  Occurrence  of  Salicylic  Acid  in  Berries.  Fiianz  Utz 
{C/iein.  Centr.,  1903,  ii,  841  ;  from  Oeslerr.  Chem.  Zeit.,  6,  385—386). 
— Strawberries  and  raspberries  gave  an  unmistakable  reaction  for 
silicylic  acid  when  tested  by  Windisch's  process  {ibid.,  ii,  124),  but 
no  sign  of  it  was  shown  by  red  currants,  gooseberries,  or  bilberries. 
The  author  agrees  with  Windisch  that  the  bulk  of  the  salicylic  acid  in 
strawberries  and  raspberries  is  present  as  an  ester.  As  Traphagen 
and  Burke  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  388)  have  found  salicylic  acid  in  most  other 
fruits,  the  author  believes  that  this  is  due  to  local  influences. 

L.  DE  K. 

Saponins  of  the  Seeds  of  Entada  Scandens.  Leopold 
llosENTiiALER  {Arch.  Pharm.,  1903,  241,  614— 616).— The  powdered 
seeds  were  freed  from  fat  with  ether  and  then  extracted  with  alcohol ; 
the  alcoholic  extract  was  cooled  and  mixed  with  ether.  The  substance 
which  separated  was  dissolved  in  water  and  treated  with  aqueous 
barium  hydroxide.  A  small  precipitate  formed  ;  this  was  suspended 
in  water  and  decomposed  with  carbon  dioxide  ;  the  solution,  filtered 
from  the  barium  carbonate  that  had  formed,  left  on  evaporation  a 
small  amount  of  a  saponin,  a,  which  formed  a  lather  with  water  and  was 
decomposed  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  yielding  an  insoluble  sapo- 
genin  and  a  solution  which  reduced  Fehling's  solution. 

From  the  barium  hydroxide  solution,  another  substance,  entada  sapo- 
nin-h,  which  yielded  a  lather  with  water,  was  obtained  and  purified. 
This  was  amorphous  and  contained  ash,  1-6  ;  C,  497  ;  H,  61  per  cent. 
(CjjHjjOjq).  It  forms  a  tnacetyl  derivative,  and  it  is  hydrolysed  by 
10  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  yielding  a  sugar  (galactose),  the  phenyl- 
hydrazone  of  which  melts  at  194°,  a  crystalline  sapogenin,  C.,qU^qOq, 
and  an  amorphous  substance.  C.  F.  B. 

Xanthine  Derivatives  from  Plants.  Th.  Weevers  and  (Mrs.) 
C.  J.  Weevers-Dk  Graaff  {Proc.  K.  Akad.  Wetensch.  Amsterdam, 
1903,  6,  203— 208).— The  following  plants,  Cofea  arabica,  C. 
liberica,  C.  stenophylhi,  Thea  assaniica,  T.  sinensis,  Kola  acumi- 
nata, Theobroma  cacao,  were  examined  for  caffeine  and  theobromine  at 
different  stages  of  their  development,  with  the  view  of  determining 
whether  those  substances  were  intermediate  or  final  products  of  the 
internal  mutation  of  the  plants. 

Caffeine  and  theobromine  are  present  in  all  the  young  parts  of  the 
plants  which  grow  above  ground,  even  when  the  plants  spring  from 
old  parts  quite  devoid  of  tliese  substances;  during  the  initial  growth 
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caffeiue  or  tlieobrouiine  is  always  formed,  but  the  amouut  diminishes 
during  further  growth  of  tlie  plant,  until  finally,  in  the  full-grown 
plant,  no  caffeine  or  theobromine  is  present.  A.  McK. 

Occurrence  of  Invertase  in  Plants.  Joseph  H.  Kastle  and 
Mary  E.  Clakk  {Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1903,  30,  422— 427).— Nineteen 
species  of  plants,  representing  fourteen  different  families,  have 
been  examined  for  the  presence  of  invertase.  The  results  of  the 
investigation  are  collected  in  tabular  form.  They  show  that  invertase 
is  a  ferment  of  wide,  ^if  not  universal  occurrence  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  that  in  the  several  organs  of  plants  it  is  more  frequently 
present  than  diastase  and  occurs  abundantly  in  the  leaves.  It  has 
been  found  to  be  present  in  the  growing  tubers  of  the  potato  and  arti- 
choke and  in  the  sprouts  of  the  potato  in  larger  amount  than  either 
inulase  or  diastase.  Invertase  is  not  confined  to  those  plants  which 
store  up  sucrose  as  the  characteristic  reserve  material,  but  is  found 
abundantly  in  those  plants  which  store  up  starch  and  iuulin,  and, 
moreover,  in  the  very  organs  which  accumulate  these  reserve 
materials.  E.  G. 


The  Sap  of  Asclepias  Syriaca.  J.  Marek  {J.  pr.  Chem.,  1903, 
[ii],  68,  385 — 416). — The  sap  of  Asclepias  syriaca  has  a  sp.  gr. 
1-0280 — r0352  at  15°/ 15°,  is  slightly  acid  towards  litmus,  has  a  sharp 
flavour,  and  an  odour  resembling  that  of  the  flowers,  becomes  viscous 
on  drying,  and  coagulates  slowly  at  38°,  rapidly  at  90°.  On  evapora- 
tion, the  sap  leaves  a  solid  residue  (16"23 — 17'73  per  cent.),  which, 
on  ignition,  smells  of  caoutchouc,  evolves  inflammable  gases,  and 
leaves  an  ash  (1*24  per  cent.)  containing  chlorides,  sulphates,  phos- 
phates, carbonates,  and  silicates  of  sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  mag- 
nesium, iron,  and  aluminium. 

The  sap  contains  0*25  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  equivalent  to  1'56  per 
cent,  of  albumin,  and  reduces  Fehling's  solution  equivalent  to  0  82  per 
cent,  of  glucose.  On  addition  of  water,  the  sap  yields  a  white,  curdy 
precipitate  (10"76  per  cent.),  which  consists  of  caoutchouc  (1*46  per 
cent.)  and  a  mixture  of  esters  of  butyric  acid,  which  could  not  be 
completely  purified.  The  results  of  analysis  point  to  the  presence  of 
three  esters,  O.^^HggO-C^H-O,  Cj^H^gO-C^H^O  or  C25H4iO-C4H70,  and 
CaoHggO-C^H^O  or  CigHg^O-C^H^O,  the  first  two  of  which  melt 
respectively  at  40 — 45",  and  55 — 60° ;  on  hydrolysis,  these  esters  yield 
butyric  acid  and  hydroxylic  compounds  which  give  mixtures  of  benzoyl 
derivatives.  G.  Y. 


Coca-Leaves.  C.  Hartwich  {Arch.  P/tarm.,  1903,  241,  617—630). 
— A  paper  chiefly  of  botanical  interest.  The  percentage  of  alkaloids 
in  the  leaves  of  several  varieties  of  Erythroxylum  Coca  was  deter- 
mined with  the  following  results.  Typical;  from  Cuzko,  091; 
Huanta,  0-86  ;  Ceylon,  083.  Var.  Spruceanum  :  from  Truxillo,  0*78  ; 
Java,  1-22.  The  numbers  refer  to  the  dry  leaves,  which  originally 
contained  10 — 15  per  cent,  of  water.  C.  F.  B. 
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Composition  and  Pharmacological  Action  of  Cranberry 
Leaves.  Artu.  Kangeb  {Cfiem.  Centr.,  1903,  ii,  893  ;  from  Arch. 
exjK  Path.  Pharm.,  50,  46 — 75). — This  investigation  arose  from  the 
statement  that  cranberry  leaves  have  a  powerful  anti-rheumatic  action. 
The  leaves  contain  proteid,  traces  of  tartaric  acid,  abundance  of  quinic 
acid,  quinol,  arbutin,  and  a  tannic  acid  having  the  formula  O^^^^O-^q  ; 
the  latter  yields  quinol  when  fused  with  potash  and  subjected  to  dry 
distillation.  In  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  leaves,  gallic  acid,  ellagic 
acid,  ericinole,  and  ericolin  were  also  found.  The  gallic  and  ellagic 
acids  are  not  present  as  such  in  the  leaves,  but  arise  from  the  decom- 
position of  tannic  acid.  The  fruit  contains  much  free  benzoic  acid, 
and  the  flowers,  quinol.  In  large  doses,  the  leaves  act  as  a  diuretic 
and  are  toxic ;  this  is  due  to  quinol,  which  is  also  an  antiseptic. 
Arbutin  and  quinol  pass  in  part  through  the  body  unchanged  and 
appear  in  the  urine.  W.  D.  H. 

Examination  and  Evaluation  of  Horse-chestnuts.  Eunst 
La>'es  {Cheni.  Centr.,  19U3,  ii,  1133 — 1134;  from  Verh.  Fers.  Deutsch. 
Naturf.  Aerzte.,  1902,  ii,  II,  660 — 664). — Dried  horse-chestnuts 
contain  on  an  average  8  "5  per  cent,  of  nitrogenous  substances 
7*0  of  crude  fat,  77*2  of  non-nitrogenous  extractive  substances, 
and  4'7  of  fibrous  material,  and  yield  2*6  per  cent,  of  ash.  The  peeled 
nuts  contain  only  1*2  per  cent,  of  fibrous  matter.  The  ash  is  alkaline 
and  contains  26  per  cent,  of  P.2O5,  almost  wholly  combined  in  inorganic 
compounds,  and  56  per  cent,  of  KgO.  The  nitrogenous  substances  are 
soluble  for  the  most  part  in  water  or  in  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride. 
The  crude  fat,  which  also  contains  the  bitter  principle  of  the  chestnut, 
may  be  separated  into  a  brown  resin  and  a  green,  tasteless  oil  by 
means  of  light  petroleum.  The  former  is  almost  insoluble  in  alkalis. 
The  seeds  contain  6  per  cent,  of  the  oil,  which  is  a  non-drying  oil  and 
has  an  iodine  number  108.  The  resin  reduces  Fehling's  solution  and 
forms  dark  red  and  green  colorations  with  Millon's  reagent  and  ferric 
chloride  respectively ;  it  probably  contains  aesculetin.  The  non- 
nitrogenous  substances  consist  of  50  per  cent,  of  insoluble  carbo- 
hydrates, 14  of  sucrose,  13  of  glucosides,  and  0*2  of  tannin.  Aphro- 
daescin^  Of^^^^O^^,  is  the  principal  glucoside  and  forms  an  amorphous 
substance  which  has  the  same  physiological  action  as  a  saponine,  but 
its  chemicdl  behaviour  differs  in  several  respects  from  those  of 
members  of  the  saponin  group.  The  alcoholic  extract  of  the  nuts 
(Fliigge,  Ger.  Pat.  114845)  contains  about  36  per  cent,  of 
glucosides,  4  of  resin  (bitter  principle),  and  6  of  fat,  and  is  useful  for 
external  application  in  cases  of  rheumatism  and  affections  of  the  skin. 
The  carbohydrates  of  the  glucosides  have  been  fermented  ;  100  kilo- 
grams of  seed  yielded  25  litres  of  spirit,  the  aroma  of  which  resembled 
that  of  corn  brandy,  but  was  much  stronger.  The  method  described  in 
the  patent  also  yields  a  fatty,  nitrogenous  fodder  which  does  not  contain 
bitter  principles,  and  a  deposit  containing  phosphoric  acid,  potassium 
compounds,  and  nitrogenous  substances.  E.  W.  W. 

Patty  Substances  and  Acidity  of  Flours.  Balland  {Comjit. 
rend.,  1903,  137,  724—725). — The  fatty  substance  of  fresh  flour  con- 
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sists  of  a  very  fluid  oil  and  a  mixture  of  solid  fatty  acids.  The  oil 
gradually  diminishes  in  quantity  and  finally  disappears,  whilst  the 
fatty  acids  remain.  This  change  enables  old  flour  to  be  distinguished 
from  new  flour.  The  fatty  acids  themselves  disappear  in  time  and  will 
not  be  found  in  very  old  flour.  Hard  wheat  yields  flour  containing 
more  acids  than  soft  wheat.  The  latter  should  therefore  be  selected  if 
the  flour  has  to  be  kept  for  a  long  time.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Some  Ancient  Breads.  Leon  Luhdet  {Compt.  rend.,  1903,  137, 
664 — 666). — Fragments  of  bread  discovered  at  Pompeii  present  the 
appearance  of  porous  charcoal  and  contain  2  65  per  cent,  of  nitrogen 
combined  with  carbon,  traces  of  humous  matter  yielding  acetic  acid 
on  dry  distillation,  and  chlorine. 

The  bread  obtained  from  lake  dwellings  contains  2*46 — 4*69  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen  combined  with  carbon  ;  starch  grains  and  fragments 
of  the  epidermis  of  the  barley  can  be  detected  in  some  specimens. 

Bread  from  the  Egyptian  tombs  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation 
and  contains  11*25  to  11 '44  per  cent,  of  nitrogenous  matter,  and 
65*2  to  68"0  per  cent,  of  starch,  of  which  20*4  per  cent,  is  in  the  form 
of  soluble  starch  and  dextrin,  the  remainder  as  swollen  starch ; 
chlorides  and  nitrates  are  also  present. 

In  a  specimen  of  fossil  bread  from  Aosta  a  few  wheaten  starch 
grains  can  be  detected.  M.  A.   W. 

Rice  Oil.  Charles  A.  Browne,  jun.  (J.  Amer.  Chevi,  Soc.,  1903, 
25,  948 — 954). — The  constants  of  a  specimen  of  rice  oil  are  given  ;  the 
acid  number  was  166'2,  corresponding  with  83*5  per  cent,  of  free  oleic 
acid.  The  oil  from  fresh  rice  bran  was  only  slightly  acid,  but,  when 
the  bran  was  left  for  some  considerable  time,  a  rapid  development  of 
acidity  took  place  in  the  oil,  and  this  may  be  due  either  to  oxidation 
or  to  the  action  of  lipase.  Experiments  are  described  which  show 
that  a  fat-splitting  enzyme  is  present  in  rice  bran.  Feeding  experi- 
ments were  also  made  as  to  the  digestibility  of  rice  oil  and  the  effect 
of  digestion  on  the  composition  of  rice  oil.  A.  McK. 

Sesame  Oil.  Hans  Kreis  {Chem.  Zeit.,  1903,  27,  1030—1031).— 
Those  samples  of  sesame  oil  which  yield  azo-dyes  become  emerald- 
green  on  being  shaken  with  nitric  acid  (1  :  4),  whilst  other  samples, 
which  do  not  yield  azo-dyes,  become  orange-red  with  nitric  acid. 
Indications  were  obtained  of  the  presence  in  sesam^  oil  of  a  small 
amount  of  a  phenol  (which  was  not  isolated). 

When  sesame  oil  is  shaken  with  75  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  and  a 
little  hydrogen  peroxide,  an  intense  olive-green  coloration  appears, 
which  changes  to  a  bright  yellow  with  green  fluorescence  on  diluting 
the  solution  with  water.  A.  McK. 

Composition  of  Milk.  H.  Droop  Richmond  {Analyst,  1903,  28, 
289 — 292). — The  average  monthly  composition  of  12,914  samples  of 
milk  analysed  during  1902  is  given.  The  average  percentage  of  fat 
for  the  year  was  3*82.     One  hundred  and  ninety-seven   samples  from 
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consecutive  railkiugs  of  one  cow  were  examined.  Tlie  solids-not-fat 
varied  but  little,  whilst  the  fat  showed  considerable  variations.  A 
low  percentage  of  fat,  however,  was  always  followed  at  the  next 
milking  by  a  quantity  well  above  the  average. 

With  regard  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  milk,  results  are  recorded 
where  the  nitrogen  falls  appreciably  below  05  per  cent.,  the  lowest 
percentage  obtained  in  a  genuine  milk  being  0455, 

A  method  is  given  for  detecting  blood  in  milk,  consisting  in  heating 
the  sample  to  50°  and  centrifugalising,  when  the  blood  readily 
separates.     The  usual  tests  may  then  bo  applied.  \V.  P.  S. 

Influence  of  Variations  in  the  Amount  of  Soil  on  the  Yield 
and  Composition  of  Plants.  Otto  Lemmermann  (t/.  Landw.,  1903, 
51,  279 — 285),^ — The  results  of  experiments  with  mustard  grown  in 
large  and  smaller  pots  respectively,  showed  that  more  growth  was 
obtained  with  the  larger  than  with  the  smaller  pots.  As  the  sand  in 
which  the  plants  were  grown  could  not  furnish  any  nutritive  matter, 
the  increased  yield  in  the  larger  pots  must  be  due  to  the  greater 
space  available  for  root-development.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Influence  of  the  Amount  of  Water  in  the  Soil  on  Crops  and 
on  the  Development  of  Various  Varieties  of  Cereals.  Conrad 
VON  Seelhorst  and  W.  Fueckmann  (/.  Landw.,  1903,  51,  253—269. 
Compare  Abstr,,  1902,  ii,  42,  524). — The  different  cereals  and  the 
different  varieties  of  the  same  cereal  are  affected  in  different  degrees 
by  variations  in  the  percentage  of  moisture  in  the  soil. 

Oats  and  one  variety  of  barley  produced  relatively  more  grain  when 
the  amount  of  water  in  the  soil  was  increased.  In  the  case  of 
summer  wheat  and  with  two  varieties  of  barley,  the  relatively 
greatest  amount  of  grain  was  obtained  when  the  soil  contained  55 
per  cent,  of  the  absolute  moisture  ;  with  increased  moisture,  the  rela- 
tion of  grain  diminished. 

The  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  crop  depends  a  good  deal  on  the 
yield  and  so  indirectly  on  the  amount  of  water  in  the  soil.  In  the 
case  of  barley,  liowever,  there  was  a  difference  in  the  percentage  of 
nitrogen  independent  of  the  yield,  one  variety  having  a  higher 
percentage  of  nitrogen  than  the  other  two  notwithstanding  that  the 
yield  was  greater.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Effect  of  Lime  and  Marl  on  the  Yield  of  Potatoes  and 
on  the  Amount  of  Nitrogen  and  Mineral  Substances. 
Richard  Ulbricht  {Landw.  Ver  sucks- Stat.,  1903,  59,  1—25. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  581).— Lime  and  marl  increased  the  yield 
of  tubers  and  of  dry  matter  in  the  tubers ;  the  yield  of  leaf  was  in- 
creased more  than  the  tubers.  The  amounts  of  nitrogen  in  the  leaves 
and  tubers  were  respectively  increased  and  diminished  by  lime  and 
marl.  The  lowest  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  in  leaves  were  obtained 
when  hme  was  abseut  from  the  soil ;  in  the  dry  matter  of  the  tubers, 
the  differences  in  the  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  were  hardly  appreci- 
able. The  amount  of  potassium  in  the  leaves  was  increased  by  lime 
and  marl,  whilst  in  the  tubers  it  was  generally  diminished. 
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Application  of  lime  alone  resulted  in  leaves  containing  more  calcium 
and  less  magnesium  than  when  both  lime  and  marl  were  applied. 
The  amount  of  calcium  in  the  leaves  diminished  when  increasing 
amounts  of  magnesite  were  applied.  Within  certain  limits,  magnesium 
may  take  the  place  of  calcium.  In  the  case  of  the  tubers,  no  increase 
in  the  amount  of  magnesium  and  decrease  of  calcium  took  place. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Influence  of  Manuring  on  the  Quality  of  the  Beet.  Kael 
Andrlik  {Zeit.  Ver.  deut.  Zuckerind.,  1903,  572,  895 — 905).— The  re- 
sults of  the  author's  experiments,  given  in  detail  in  this  paper,  are 
briefly  as  follows  :  moderate  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  (in  the  form 
of  superphosphate,  Thomas  meal,  (fee.)  have  only  a  slight  influence  on 
the  yield,  which  is,  however,  increased  when  larger  quantities  of  the 
phosphate  are  applied.  Chili  saltpetre,  whether  in  large  or  small 
amounts,  influences  the  quality  and  yield  of  beet  favourably.  When 
applied  in  quantities  of  50  to  150  kilos,  per  hectare,  potash  in  the 
form  of  chloride,  or,  better,  sulphate  increases  the  yield  of  beet  and 
also  the  amount  of  sugar.  Chili  saltpetre  and  superphosphate 
together  have  a  more  favourable  action  than  either  alone.  With 
heavy  manuring,  which  increases  the  yield  considerably,  a  low  quality 
of  beet  is  obtained.  Potassium  chloride  and  superphosphate  together, 
when  applied  in  moderate  amount,  improve  the  quality  of  the  roots. 
Thomas  meal  and  mineral  phosphate  also  increase  the  amount  of 
sugar.  Moderate  applications  of  potassium  chloride.  Chili  saltpetre 
and  a  phosphate  give  very  satisfactory  results,  and  the  assimilation 
of  the  food  materials  by  the  roots  is,  in  this  case,  more  complete  than 
with  other  manurings.  T.  H.  P. 

Amount  of  Increase  of  the  Dry  Matter,  Sugar,  and  Nitro- 
genous Constituents  of  Mangels  at  Different  Periods  of 
Growth.  J.  Arthur  Le  Clerc  {Landw.  Ver suchs- Stat.,  1903,  59, 
27 — 81). — Total  nitrogen,  nitrogen  as  proteids,  amides,  and  nitrates 
were  determined  in  mangels  at  fourteen  different  dates  (June  6th  to 
October  30th),  and  sugar  at  nine  different  periods,  commencing  July 
28th.  The  same  constituents  (except  sugar)  were  determined  in  the 
leaves  and  heads  at  three  different  dates  (August  18th  to  October  30th). 
In  one  sample  (November  11th),  the  determinations  were  made  in 
three  sections,  representing  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  portions  of 
the  roots. 

The  percentage  of  water  in  the  roots  varied  with  the  rainfall,  and 
highest  percentage  of  sugar  was  found  during  the  period  in  which 
the  light  was  strongest.  This  was  followed  by  a  fall  in  the  per- 
centage of  sugar,  attributed  to  the  young  leaves  utilising  more  sugar 
than  they  could  produce. 

Of  the  three  sections  of  the  roots,  the  upper  third  contains  the 
most  water  and  nitrogen  and  the  least  sugar,  the  lower  third  the 
most  dry  matter  and  sugar.  The  heads  contained  considerable 
amounts  of  sugar. 

As  regards  the  relation    of  sugar  to  nitrogen,  the  increase  in  the 
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former  is  much  more  rapid  than  in  the  latter.  During  the  earlier 
periods,  nearly  half  the  nitrogen  of  the  roots,  and  about  one-third  of 
the  leaves,  is  present  in  insoluble  forms. 

The  proteid  nitrogen  (precipitated  successively  by  copper  hydroxide 
and  lead  acetate)  amounted  to  27  to  39  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen. 
The  amounts  of  nitrates  depended  on  the  rainfall.  The  amide  nitrogen 
in  the  roots  amounted  to  4  per  cent,  of  the  total  at  the  commencement, 
and  rose  in  the  fourth  period  to  12  per  cent.,  and  then  remained  con- 
stant. The  leaves  contained  much  less  amides  (2 — 4  per  cent,  of  the 
total  nitrogen). 

Aspartic  and  glutamic  acids  could  not  be  detected,  and  it  is  thought 
probable  that  the  amino-acids  are  chiefly  leucine  and  tyrosine. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 


Ammoniura  Sulphate  and  Organic  Nitrogen  compared  with 
Sodium  Nitrate.  Paul  Wagner,  R.  Dorsch,  F.  Aschoff,  H.  Ruths, 
and  G.  Hamann  {Bied.  Centr.,  1903,  32,  728—737  ;  from  Arb.  Deut. 
Landw.  Gea.,  1903,  Heft.  80.  Compare  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  43).— 
Addition  of  farmyard  manure,  both  alone  and  in  conjunction  with 
sodium  nitrate,  to  garden  soil  resulted  in  a  loss,  followed  by  an  increase, 
in  the  total  amount  of  nitrates.  In  the  soil  alone,  and  in  soil  to  which 
sodium  nitrate  alone  was  added,  the  amounts  of  nitrates  remained  con- 
stant the  whole  time  (64  days).  In  another  experiment,  application  of 
farmyard  manure  to  soil  diminished  the  amount  of  nitrate  present, 
whilst  when  ammonium  salts  were  added  (in  addition  to  farmyard 
manure)  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  nitrates  was  limited  to  the 
first  12  days  (instead  of  96  days),  and  was  followed  by  a  considerable 
increase  until  96  days  had  passed,  after  which  the  amount  of  nitrates 
again  diminished. 

The  results  of  field  experiments  showed  that  the  average  yield  of 
oats,  barley,  wheat,  rye,  potatoes,  sugar-beet,  and  mangels  was  70 
when  manured  with  ammonium  salts,  as  compared  with  sodium  nitrate 
=  100.  Of  the  total  nitrogen,  43  percent,  was  utilised  by  the  crop 
when  ammonium  sulphate  was  employed,  and  62  per  cent,  with  sodium 
nitrate.  Ammonium  salts  gave  better  results  than  sodium  nitrate  in 
the  case  of  barley  and  oats.  N.  H,  J.  M. 

Manurial  Experiments  with  Precipitated  Calcium  Phos- 
phate. Henrik  G.  Soderbaum  {Bied.  Centr.,  1903,  32,  737 — 745  ; 
from  Med.  kongl.  Landsbr.-Akad.  Exper.y  1902,  Nos.  75  and  78. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  350). — By  altering  the  process  by  which  the 
phosphoric  acid  of  apatite  is  rendered  more  readily  available,  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  dicalcium  phosphate  (containing  37*23  per  cent,  of 
phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  2  per  cent,  citric  acid)  instead  of  tricalcium 
phosphate. 

The  results  of  experiments  with  oats  and  peas  showed  that  the 
dicalcium  phosphate  is  equal  in  manurial  effect  to  superphosphate,  and 
that  the  simultaneous  application  of  calcium  carbonate  has  very  little 
effect  unless  the  amount  of  phosphate  is  small. 

In  conjunction  with  tricalcium  phosphate,  and  especially  with  bone 
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meal,  calcium  carbonate  produced  a  very  great  reduction  in  the  yield 
of  oats.  With  superphosphate,  calcium  carbonate  only  diminished 
the  yield  with  small  application  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  was  beneficial 
in  presence  of  large  amounts  of  phosphate.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Manurial  Value  of  Bone  Meal  Phosphoric  Acid.  Henrik  G. 
SoDERBAUM  {Bted.  Centr.,  1903,32,  745 — 747;  from  Kongl.  landshr.- 
akad.- handl.  tidskr.  Stockholm,  1903,  42 — 53). — The  yield  of  oats, 
manured  with  bone  meal  and  calcium  carbonate,  was  7*36  compared 
with  the  yield  obtained  with  superphosphate  =  100.  Bone  meal  alone 
gave  a  yield  of  73'5  per  cent,  of  that  obtained  with  superphosphate. 

Bone  meal  in  conjunction  with  sodium  nitrate  and  ammonium 
sulphate  gave  better  results  (with  oats)  than  when  the  same  amount  of 
nitrogen  was  applied  in  the  form  of  sodium  nitrate.       N.  H.  J.  M. 

Heating  of  Bungkil.  H.  A.  C.  Van  der  Jagt  (Chem.  Ceritr., 
1903,  ii,  1141  ;  from  Mededeelingen  van  het  proefstation  voor 
suikerriet  in  West  Java  "  Kagok "  te  Pekalongan,  No.  Q&). — The 
residue  left  in  the  hydraulic  presses  after  removing  the  oil  from 
ground  nuts  is  used  as  a  manure  under  the  name  of  bungkil.  This 
material,  when  stored  in  large  quantity,  is  liable  to  deteriorate  in 
quality  owing  to  a  process  of  oxidation.  The  oxidation  of  certain 
components  to  carbon  dioxide  is  effected  by  means  of  bacteria  and 
causes  the  mass  to  become  hot,  and  even  at  times  to  take  fire.  The 
temperature  reaches  a  maximum  after  a  certain  time  and  then  slowly 
sinks.  Bungkil  contains  both  aerobic  and  anajrobic  bacteria ; 
organisms  are  also  present  which  become  more  active  at  higher 
temperatures  (about  67°),  but  these  play  only  a  secondary  part  in 
the  process.  The  changes  which  occur  consist  chiefly  of  the  decom- 
position of  proteids,  fat,  pentosans,  and  carbohydrates ;  cellulose  is  not 
attacked.  E.  W.  W. 
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A  New  Drying  Apparatus. 
27,  1037). — The  apparatus, 
which  is  intended  for  the  puri- 
fication of  air  or  oxygen  used 
in  organic  combustions,  will  be 
readily  understood  from  the 
figure.  Either  gas  may  be 
admitted  by  a  single  move- 
ment of  the  tap. 

The  perforated  leaden  disc 
is  covered  with  a  layer  of 
glass  beads,  a  little  cotton 
wool  is  introduced,  and  on  this 
is  placed  a  layer  of  soda-lime, 
which  is  then  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  calcium  chloride. 


Friedrich  Bolm  {Chem.  ZeiL,  1903, 

X. 
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Strong  sulphuric  acid  is  then  introduced  by  means  of  the  tube  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  and  when  it  needs  renewing  it  is  siphoned 
off  again.  The  serpentine  tube,  composed  of  three  pieces  {Zeit.  anal. 
Chem.,  1899,38,  289),  may  be  readily  filled  and  cleaned.       L.  de  K. 

An  Apparatus  for  Extracting  Liquids  with  Ether.  Friedricii 
KuTSCHER  and  Hermann  Stkudel  {Zeit.  physiol.  chem.,  1903,  39, 
473 — 476). — The  solution  to  be  extracted  is  placed  in  a  vessel  shaped 
like  a  test-tube,  but  constricted  at  the  top  to  form  a  long  neck.  A 
wide  side-tube  leads  from  the  bottom  of  this  neck  to  a  flask  in  which 
the  ether  is  boiled,  the  flask  and  tube  being  connected  by  a  ground-in 
joint.  The  neck  of  the  vessel  containing  the  solution  is  fitted  to  a 
reflux  apparatus.  The  condensed  ether  falls  drop  by  drop  into  a  tube 
contained  in  the  extraction  vess^el  and  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  same. 
From  the  lower  end  of  this  tube,  the  ether  escapes  into  the  solution, 
and  in  rising  through  the  latter  is  caused,  by  means  of  a  spiral  wound 
round  the  outside  of  the  tube,  to  take  a  long  path  through  the  solution. 
By  the  lengthened  contact  of  the  ether  with  the  solution,  the  ex- 
traction is  hastened.  As  the  ether  collects  on  the  surface,  it  flows 
through  the  side  tube  into  the  heating  flask.  W.  P.  S. 

Apparatus  for  the  Electrolytic  Determination  of  Metals, 
using  a  Rotating  Cathode.  E.  S.  Shepherd  {J.  Physical  Chem., 
1903,  7,  568 — 570). — Details  are  given  of  the  apparatus  used  in  the 
author's  laboratory.  It  does  not  differ  in  principle  from  that  described 
by  Gooch  and  Medway  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  613).  The  author  confirms 
their  result  that  an  electrolytic  deposition  can  be  carried  out  much 
more  rapidly  when  a  rotating  cathode  is  employed.  J.  C.  P. 

A  very  Sensitive  Indicator  from  w-Toluidine.  Julius  Trooer 
and  W.  HiLLE  {J.  pr.  Chem.,  1903,  [ii],  68,  297— 309).— See  this 
vol.,  i,  118. 

Potassium  Tetroxalate  in  Volumetric  Analysis.  Otto 
KOhling  (Zeif.  aiigew.  Chem.,  1903,  16,  1030— 1032).— The  author  has 
proved  by  a  number  of  experiments  that  recrystallised  potassium 
tetroxalate,  obtained  by  rapidly  cooling  and  stirring  the  hot  saturated 
solution,  and  allowed  to  dry  in  the  air,  has  the  formula 

C204HK,C20,H2,2H20, 
and  may  be  safely  used  for  standardising  purposes.  L.  de  K. 

Oxidation  of  Organic  Substances  with  Persulphates  in  Acid 
Solution.  Max  Dittrich  {Ber.,  1903,  36,  3385—3387.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  581). — Aliphatic  substances,  especially  those  contain- 
ing halogen,  are  decomposed  when  boiled  with  acid  persulphates ;  this 
can  be  made  use  of  to  estimate  the  halogen  in  organic  substances 
provided  silver  nitrate  is  initially  added,  and  oxidation  products  of  the 
halogens,  such  as  chlorates  and  perchlorates  formed  during  the  reaction, 
are  subsequently  reduced.  E.  F.  A. 
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Action  of  Boric  Acid  on  Iodides ;  its  Use  for  the  Separation 
of  Iodine  from  Iodides  in  the  presence  of  Bromides  and 
Chlorides.  Henri  Baubigny  and  Paul  Rivals  {Comjjt.  rend., 
1903,  137,  650 — 653). — Whilst  pure  boric  acid  only  decomposes 
saturated  solutions  of  bromides  and  chlorides  on  heating,  it  liberates 
hydrogen  iodide  from  solutions  of  iodides  in  the  cold,  and  in 
the  presence  of  a  suitable  oxidising  agent  can  be  employed  for 
the  estimation  of  iodine  in  the  presence  of  chlorides  and  bromides. 
For  this  purpose,  the  dilute  saline  solution  is  distilled  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  45 — 50°  with  boric  acid  and  manganese  dioxide  (prepared 
by  reducing  a  permanganate  by  means  of  alcohol),  and  the  iodide 
collected  in  a  receiver  containing  an  alkaline  solution.  Theoretical 
results  are  obtained  when  the  boric  acid  is  present  in  the  proportion 
of  10  grams  for  every  100  c.c.  of  the  solution,  and  ten  times  the 
quantity  of  manganese  dioxide  required  by  theory  is  employed. 
Control  experiments  with  bromides  and  chlorides  gave  traces  of 
bromine  in  the  distillate  only  when  the  proportions  of  bromide  and 
boric  acid  were  large ;  the  chlorides  were  even  more  difficultly 
decomposed.  M.  A.  W. 


Conditions  under  which  Iodine  can  be  Separated  in  the 
form  of  Cuprous  Iodide  from  a  Mixture  of  Alkali  Chlorides, 
Bromides  and  Iodides,  HE^^RI  Baubigny  and  Paul  Rivals  {Compt. 
rend.,  1903,  137,  753 — 756.  Compare  preceding  abstx-act). — The 
iodine  in  a  mixture  of  alkali  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  can  be 
completely  separated  as  cuprous  iodide  if  excess  of  copper  sulphate  is 
added  to  the  solution,  together  with  an  alkaline  arsenite  and  a  trace 
of  a  ferrous  salt.  The  copper  arsenite  formed  reacts  with  the  liberated 
iodine  to  form  cuprous  iodide  according  to  the  equation  :  2CuHAs03  + 
l2  +  2H20  +  2CuS04  =  2CuHAsO^  +  Cu2l2  +  2H2S04,  whilst  the  ferrous 
salt  reduces  any  small  quantity  of  copper  iodide  that  may  remain  in 
solution.  The  reaction  proceeds  in  the  cold,  the  bromides  and  chlorides 
undergoing  no  reduction  even  after  12  hours.  M.  A.  W. 


Separation  of  Iodides  from  Chlorides  and  Bromides  in  a 
Mixture  of  Alkali  Halogen  Salts  by  Conversion  into  Iodic 
Acid,  and  Preparation  of  Pure  Iodine.  Henri  Baubigny  and 
Paul  Rivals  (Compt.  rend.,  1903,  137,  927— 929).— The  solution  of 
mixed  halogen  salts  is  rendered  alkaline  by  means  of  sodium 
carbonate  and  the  iodide  oxidised  to  the  iodate  by  potassium  perman- 
ganate. The  bromide  and  chloride  are  then  separately  removed  from 
the  solution  by  distillation  with  copper  sulphate  and  potassium  per- 
manganate (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  90,  137).  The  iodine  which  remains  in 
the  mother  liquor  as  iodic  acid  is  estimated  as  silver  iodide  by 
the  addition  of  silver  nitrate  and  subsequent  reduction  by  sulphur 
dioxide. 

Pure  iodine  (free  from  chlorine,  bromine,  and  cyanogen  iodide)  can 
be  prepared  by  Gay  Lussac's  method  from  the  solution  of  the  iodate 
after  the  elimination  of  the  bromides  and  chlorides  ;  for  this  purpose, 
five-sixths  of  the  solution  are  treated  with  an  alkali  sulphite  to  reduce 
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the  iodate  to  the  iodide  and  then  mixed  with  the  remaining  sixth 
part,  when  the  following  reaction  occurs  :  HIOo  +  5HI  =  SHgO  4-  3Io. 

M.  A.  W. 

The  Iodine-Tannin  Reaction  for  Hydroxyl  Ions.  Wilhelm 
Vaubel  {Zeit.  angew.  Cheni.,  1903,  16,  1073— 1074).— If  to  a  solution 
of  tannin  is  added  a  salt  and  then  a  particle  of  solid  iodine,  a  red 
coloration  is  noticed  with  sodium  carbonate,  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate, 
sodium  metaborate,  disodium  hydrogen  phosphate,  diammonium 
hydrogen  phosphate,  potassium  cyanide,  ammonium  carbonate,  potass- 
ium metantimoniate,  sodium  acetate,  and  barium  carbonate,  also  with 
sodium  chloride,  sodium  nitrate,  potassium  chloride,  potassium  bromide, 
potassium  bromate,  potassium  chlorate,  potassium  nitrate,  ammonium 
nitrate,  ammonium  chloride,  ammonium  carbonate,  calcium  chloride, 
barium  chloride,  barium  nitrate,  potassium  sulphate,  and  ammonium 
sulphate,  also  with  all  alkaline  hydroxyl  compounds. 

No  red  colour  is  obtained  with  potassium  iodide,  potassium  thiocyanate, 
or  sodium  thiosulphate  and  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite,  or  copper  sul- 
phate, iron  sulphate  (blue-black),  ferrous  chloride  (ditto),  copper  nitrate, 
mercuric  chloride,  lead  acetate  and  zinc  sulphate,  which  show  a  more 
or  less  acid  reaction,  or  normal  potassium  chromate,  potassium  di- 
chromate,  and  potassium  ferrocyanide. 

The  reaction  is  only  obtained  when  hydroxyl  ions  are  present  and 
the  intensity  increases  with  the  number  of  hydroxyl  ions.  Its  occurrence 
with  80  many  so-called  neutral  salts  shows  that  they  have  undergone 
some  hydrolytic  dissociation,  even  if  only  to  a  slight  extent. 

L.  DE  K. 

Estimation  of  Sulphur  in  Pyrites.  Georg  Lunge  {Ber.,  1903, 
36,  3387— 3389).— A  reply  to  Silberberger  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  751). 

J.  J.  S. 

Exact  Estimation  of  Sulphur  in  Vegetable  and  other  Organic 
Substances.  W.  E.  Barlow  {J.  Landw.,  1903,  51,  289—313).— 
A  modification  of  Berthelot's  method.  The  substance  is  heated  in  a 
combustion  tube  first  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  and  then  in 
oxygen,  the  gases  being  passed  over  heated  soda-quartz  (prepared  by 
mixing  sand  with  3 — 4  grams  of  sodium  carbonate  dissolved  in  water 
and  drying)  in  the  front  part  of  the  tube,  the  end  of  which,  drawn  out 
and  turned  down,  dips  into  a  beaker  of  water.  When  the  combustion 
is  finished  (20—30  minutes),  the  boat  containing  the  ash  is  taken  out. 
The  soda-quartz,  asbestos,  &c.,  are  emptied  into  a  dish,  into  which  the 
tube  is  then  rinsed  with  water  and  dilute  hydrogen  chloride.  It  is 
then  evaporated  to  dryness,  heated  at  110°,  stirred  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  extracted  with  water.  The  sulphate  is  then  precipitated 
with  barium  chloride. 

The  method  is  easily  carried  out  and  gives  correct  results.  All 
methods  in  which  the  substance  is  first  burnt  (without  or  with  calcium 
acetate)  are  unsatisfactory. 

The  combustion  tube,  which  is  provided  with  a  side-tube  to  admit 
oxygen  in  front  of  the  substance,  is  figured  in  the  original. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Titration  of  Sulphuric  Acid  by  Benzidine.  Wolf  Johannes 
MuLLER  (Zeit.  angew.  Chem.,  1903,  16,  1017). — A  controversy  with 
Raschig  on  the  subject  of  the  estimation  of  sulphates  by  means  of 
benzidine  hydrochloride  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  691).  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Selenium.  Giovanni  Pellini  and  E.  Spelta 
{Gazzetta,  1903,  33,  ii,  89— 92).— The  best  method  for  the  estimation 
of  selenium  is  based  on  the  reduction  of  selenous  acid  by  means  of 
hydrazine:  N2H^  +  Se02  =  Se  +  2H2O  +  N2,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
Jannasch  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  59).  According  to  the  method  given  by 
the  authors,  the  nitrogen  evolved  in  this  reaction  is  measured  in  a 
modified  form  of  Schultze  and  Tiemann's  apparatus,  the  gas  being 
collected  over  boiled  water.  The  selenium  dioxide,  dissolved  in  water 
or  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  is  introduced  into  the  flask  of  the 
apparatus,  and  its  volume  brought  up  to  50  c.c. ;  a  few  grams  of 
sodium  chloride  are  then  added,  and  the  liquid  boiled  until  all  the  air 
is  driven  off.  A  solution  of  about  2  grams  of  hydrazine  hydro- 
chloride or  sulphate,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  previously 
boiled,  is  next  added.  The  evolution  of  nitrogen  is  soon  complete,  and 
stops  abruptly,  so  that  the  end  of  the  reaction  is  easily  seen.  The 
volume  of  nitrogen  is  then  measured  and  reduced  to  0°  and  760  mm. 
Small  quantities  of  selenium  dioxide  can  be  estimated  in  this  way, 
since  1  gram  of  the  dioxide  yields  201*83  c.c.  of  nitrogen.  Test 
experiments  gave  good  results. 

Tellurium  cannot  be  estimated  in  this  way,  as  the  evolution  of 
nitrogen  is  very  slow  and  continues_for  a  long  time.  Neither  can  selenium 
be  separated  from  tellurium  by  means  of  hydroxylamine,  which  does 
not  act  on  selenium  dioxide  in  the  way  stated  by  Jannasch  {loc.  cit.), 
namely,  iNHg-OE  +  SeOg  =  Se  +  6H2O  +  2N2.  T.  H.  P. 

Estimation  of  Nitrogen  by  Kjeldahl's  Method.  S,  P.  L. 
Sorensen  and  C.  Pedersen  ( Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.,  1903,  39, 
513 — 525). — This  method  was  found  to  give  good  results  in  the  case 
of  creatine,  creatinine,  lysine  compounds,  and  uric  acid.  Kutscher  and 
Steudel's  statements  (Abstr,,  1903,  ii,  687)  that  the  method  is  untrust- 
worthy are  further  combated.  W.  P.  S. 

Estimation  of  Ammonia  in  Urine.  C.  Demon  {J.  PJiarm. 
Chim.,  1903,18,  [vi],  289 — 293). — The  amount  of  ammonia  in  urine 
24  hours  after  emission  was  found  to  be  larger  than  the  quantity 
present  at  the  time  of  emission.  The  increase  in  some  instances 
amounted  to  100  per  cent,  of  the  ammonia  originally  in  the  urine. 
The  addition  of  5  per  cent,  of  sodium  fluoride  prevented  any  change 
taking  place,  urine  thus  preserved  giving  exactly  the  same  results 
after  24  hours  as  when  fresh.  Folin's  method  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  575) 
was  employed  for  estimating  the  ammonia.  W.  P.  S. 

Estimation  of  Ammonia  in  Urine.  Otto  Folin  {Zeit.  physiol. 
CJiem.y  1903,  39,  477— 478).— It  is  pointed  out  that  the  method 
described  by  Kriiger  and  Reich  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  688)  had  been 
previously  published  by  Schaffers  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  180),  to  whom  is 
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due  the  idea  of  adding  alcohol  to  prevent  frothing  during  the 
distillation.  Hausmann's  method  was  found  to  be  untrustworthy  for 
the  estimation  of  ammonia  in  digestion  fluids.  W.  P.  S. 

New  Reaction  of  Hydroxylamine.  Louis  J.  Simon  {Comjyt.  rend., 
1903,  137,  986— 987).— The  addition  of  a  very  dilute  alkaline 
solution  of  sodium  nitroprusside  to  a  solution  of  hydroxylamine  or  one 
of  its  salts  produces  on  boiling  a  yellow  coloration,  deepening  through 
orange  to  a  deep  cherry-red  and  becoming  pink  on  dilution.  Nitrogen 
and  nitrous  oxide  are  evolved  during  the  boiling.  The  tint  obtained  in 
a  O'l  per  cent,  solution  of  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  is  sufficiently 
intense  to  remain  visible  after  further  diluting  1000  times.  The 
coloration  in  very  dilute  solutions  is,  however,  largely  dependent  on 
the  quantity  of  reagent  employed.  The  reaction  is  not  given  by 
oximes.  C.  H.  D. 

Estimation  of  Nitrates  in  presence  of  Nitrogenous  Organic 
Matter.  Theodor  Pfeiffer  {Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  1903,  42,  613 — 617). 
— The  author  reaffirms,  and  brings  fresh  experiments  to  prove,  the 
correctness  of  his  statement,  that,  in  presence  of  ammonium  sulphate 
or  urea,  Schloesing's  method  always  gives  low  results,  and  points  out 
that  even  the  numbers  obtained  by  Liechti  and  Ritter  (AV»str,,  1903, 
ii,  574)  confirm  this.  M.  J.  S. 

Reduction  of  Nitric  Acid  in  Metallic  Nitrates  to  Ammonia  by 
the  Electric  Current.  Wm.  H.  Easton  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1903,  25, 
1042— 1044).— Vortmann  {Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  1880,  19,  H)  has  stated 
that  nitrates  may  be  completely  reduced  to  ammonia  by  electrolysis  in 
the  presence  of  copper  sulphate.  As  many  have  failed  to  get 
satisfactory  results,  the  author  has  reinvestigated  the  process  and 
finds  it  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory  provided  the  following  conditions 
are  adhered  to. 

Amount  of  nitrate,  about  0*5  gram ;  copper  sulphate,  about  0*5  gram  ; 
cathode,  platinum  or  copper  plate  of  100  sq.  cm.  area;  amperes, 
0*15  to  3'0;  time,  1^  hours  for  3,  and  8^  hours  for  0*15  ampere ;  volts, 
from  3  to  8 ;  dilution,  150  c.c. ;  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-062,  30  c.c. 

L.  DE  K. 

Reaction  for  Nitrites.  W.  A.  Blunt  {Analyst,  1903,  28,  313). 
— The  addition  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  solution  to  a  water  contain- 
ing nitrites  causes  a  urine-yellow  tint  to  appear,  due  to  the  conversion 
of  the  ferrocyanide  into  ferricyanide.  It  is  suggested  that  it  might  be 
feasible  to  use  the  reaction  as  a  quantitative  colorimetric  method  for 
estimating  nitrites.  "VV.  P.  S. 

Solubility  of  Magnesiimi- Ammonium  Phosphate  in  Ammo- 
nium Citrate.  A.  Bolis  {Chetii.  Zeit.,  1903,  27,  1151).— A  series  of 
experiments  showing  that  two  grams  of  hexahydrated  magnesium 
ammonium  phosphate  in  contact  with  100  c.c.  of  ammonium  citrate 
solution  (containing  400  grams  of  citric  acid  per  litre)  lose  on  an 
average  0*457  per  cent,  of  their  weight  owing  to  solubility.  This  will 
average  0*587  per  cent,  when  working  at  50°.  L.  de  K. 
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Colorimetric  Estimation  of  [small  amounts  of]  Phosphoric 
Acid  in  the  presence  of  Silica.  Oswald  Schbeiner  {J.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc,  1903,  25,  1056 — 1062). — The  yellow  coloration  caused  by 
the  action  of  molybdate  solution  on  phosphoric  acid  may,  as  is  well 
known,  be  used  for  its  colorimetric  estimation,  but  the  reaction  is  inter- 
fered with  by  the  presence  of  silica,  which  also  gives  a  yellow  colour. 
The  author,  however,  has  found  that  whereas  the  phosphate  colour  is 
always  the  same,  that  of  the  silica  differs  very  considerably  according 
to  the  method  of  working.  On  this  principle,  the  following  process  has 
been  founded.  Fifty  c.c.  of  the  solution  are  mixed  with  5  c.c.  of  nitric 
acid  and  4  c.c.  of  ammonium  molybdate  solution,  and  after  20  minutes 
the  colorimetric  reading  is  made.  This  gives  a  in  the  equation  (1). 
Another  50  c.c.  are  then  mixed  with  4  c.c.  of  the  ammonium  molyb- 
date; after  one  hour,  5  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  are  added,  and  after  20 
minutes  the  reading  is  made.     This  then  gives  h  in  equation  (2). 

The  equations  are  (1)  x  +  y  =  a;  (2)  \x  +  y  =  h,  in  which  x  is  the 
silica,  and  y  the  phosphate  reading,  whilst  a  is  the  experimental  read- 
ing under  the  one,  and  h  that  under  the  other  condition. 

Preparation  of  the  Standard  Colorimetric  Solution. — Ten  c.c.  of  a  solu- 
tion of  disodium  hydrogen  phosphate  containing  0  0001  gram  of  phos- 
phoric anhydride  per  c.c.  are  diluted  to  80  c.c,  9  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  of 
sp.  gr.  107  are  added,  and  then  8  c.c.  of  an  aqueous  solution  of 
ammonium  molybdate  containing  50  grams  of  the  salt  per  litre.  After 
diluting  to  100  c.c.  and  waiting  for  20  minutes,  it  is  ready  for  use 
Each  c.c.  of  this  solution  represents  O'OOOOl  gram  of  phosphoric 
oxide. 

The  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  may  now  be  readily  calculated  from 
the  readings.  L.  de  K. 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Traces  of  Arsenic  in  Organs, 
&c.  Gabriel  Bertrand  {Ann.  Chim.  ancd.,  1903,  8,  361 — 369, 
415 — 421). — The  substance  is  repeatedly  evaporated  with  a  mixture  of 
9  parts  of  nitric  acid  and  1  part  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  charred  mass  is 
extracted  with  water  and  the  filtrate  mixed  with  a  little  sulphurous 
acid  and  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk.  It  is  then  treated  for  some 
hours  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  the  precipitate  is  washed  and  dissolved 
in  ammonia,  and,  after  evaporating,  the  residual  arsenious  sulphide  is 
freed  from  any  traces  of  organic  matter  by  a  renewed  treatment  with 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  The  arsenical  solution  thus  obtained  is  then 
ready  for  being  introduced  into  the  Marsh  apparatus. 

The  nitric  acid  used  in  these  operations  is  freed  from  arsenic  by 
repeated  distillation  with  addition  of  one-tenth  of  its  volume  of 
sulphuric  acid.  A  modified  form  of  the  Marsh  apparatus  is  used. 
This  consists  of  a  90  c.c.  generating  flask  fitted  with  a  specially 
constructed  stoppered  funnel  tube,  to  which  is  sealed  a  side-tube 
admitting  carbon  dioxide  or  hydrogen.  Platinised  zinc  is  intro- 
duced and  the  air  inside  the  apparatus  is  swept  out,  10  c.c.  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1:5)  are  introduced,  and  the  reduction  tube 
is  heated.  The  spray  of  liquid  is  practically  retained  in  a  bulb 
before  the  gas  passes  through  a  drying  tube  filled  with  desiccated 
cotton  wool,  which  the  author  considers  to  be  more  eft'ective  than  calcium 
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chloride.  The  arsenical  liquid  is  now  introduced  and  rinsed  down 
with  successive  small  portions  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1:5); 
during  the  operation  the  current  of  hydrogen  should  not  exceed 
4  or  5  c.c.  per  minute,  which  may  be  gauged  by  dipping  the  bent  end 
of  the  decomposition  tube  into  water.  The  gases  then  pass  through 
the  reduction  tube,  which  is  heated  over  a  length  of  10  cm.  and 
is  enveloped  in  a  sheet  of  metal.  At  a  very  short  distance  from 
the  burners,  the  tube  is  cooled  by  the  simple  device  of  wrapping 
a  piece  of  filter  paper  round  it  and  keeping  this  moist  by  allowing 
water  to  drip  on  it  from  a  reservoir.  It  is  on  this  cold  spot  that  the 
arsenical  mirror  will  become  visible,  generally  after  about  5  minutes, 
although  it  may  take  1  or  even  2  or  3  hours.  From  the  appearance 
of  the  mirror,  the  quantity  of  arsenic  may  be  judged  as  usual. 

L.   DE  K. 

Determination  of  the  Heat  of  Combustion  by  means  of 
Combined  Oxygen  and  Parr's  Method.  Hermann  Langbein  {Zeit. 
angew.  Chem.,  1903,  16,  1075 — 1077). — An  adverse  criticism  of  Parr's 
coal  calorimeter  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  710),  in  which  the  combustion  is 
effected  with  sodium  peroxide.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Carbon  Dioxide  in  Electroly-tic  Chlorine.  C. 
Offeehaus  (Zei«.  angew.  Cliem.,  1903,  16, 1033— 1034).— ls«  Method.— 
A  definite  volume  of  the  gas  is  treated  with  the  usual  precautions  in 
Nj2  sodium  hydroxide  contained  in  a  Bunte-burette,  when  the  loss  in 
volume  represents  the  joint  chlorine  and  carbon  dioxide.  Another 
portion  of  the  gas  is  then  treated  with  potassium  iodide  and  the 
liberated  iodine  estimated  by  titration  and  calculated  into  its 
equivalent  volume  of  chlorine. 

2nd  Method. — A  definite  volume  of  the  gas  is  absorbed  in  45  c.c.  of 
Nj^  sodium  hydroxide,  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in  which  is 
accurately  known.  After  introducing  into  the  burette  5 — 10  c.c.  of 
3  per  cent,  hydrogen  peroxide  and  shaking,  the  liquid  is  diluted  to 
200  c.c,  and  in  50  c.c.  the  carbon  dioxide  is  titrated  by  Winkler's 
process. 

Zrd  Method. — Instead  of  titrating  the  carbonic  acid,  it  may  be  advan- 
tageously determined  by  the  gas-volumetric  apparatus  devised  by 
Lunge  and  Marchlewski.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Carbon  Dioxide  in  presence  of  Sulphites, 
Sulphides,  and  Organic  Substances.  TJ.  Stanek  and  Jak. 
Milbauer  {Zeit.  Ver.  deut.  Zuckerind.,  1903,  572,  958— 961).— The 
author's  method  consists  in  passing  the  gas,  evolved  by  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  on  a  mixture  of  carbonate  with  sulphite  or  sulphide, 
over  moist,  granulated  iodine,  which  frees  it  from  sulphur  dioxide  or 
hydrogen  sulphide ;  the  iodine  vapours  .carried  away  by  the  gas  are 
then  removed  by  means  of  aluminium  turnings  and  the  remaining 
carbon  dioxide  dried  and  absorbed  in  potash  bulbs.  A  special 
apparatus  has  been  devised  for  the  estimation.  The  method  is  shown 
to  give  good  results.  T.  H.  P. 
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Estimation  of  Very  Small  Amounts  of  Potassium.  Frank  K. 
Cameron  and  G.  H.  Failyer  {J.  Avier.  Clmn.  Soc.,  1903,  25, 
1063 — 1073). — Briefly,  the  method  is  as  follows  :  the  potassium  is 
separated  in  the  usual  way  with  platinum  chloride,  the  excess  of 
which  is  removed  by  washing  with  successive  small  quantities  of  alcohol. 
"When  the  alcohol  has  evaporated,  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
and  when  cold  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  added.  On  now  adding 
potassium  iodide,  a  pink  colour  is  developed  which  reaches  its  final 
intensity  in  four  hours.  The  liquid  is  then  compared  in  a  suitable 
colorimeter  .with  a  solution  containing  a  known  amount  of  potassium 
platinichloride. 

If  it  is  desired  to  work  with  yellow  solutions  instead  of  pink  ones, 
no  hydrochloric  acid  should  be  added  and  the  mixture  should  be  heated 
with  a  little  alcohol.  L.  de  K. 

Titrimetric  Estimation  of  Potassium  as  Potassium  Bis- 
muth Thiosulphate.  Friedrich  W.  Kuster  and  Max  Gruters 
{Zeit.  anorg.  Cloem.,  1903,  36,  325— 331).— Potassium  bismuth  thio- 
sulphate, K3Bi(S203)3,  is  so  sparingly  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol  in 
comparison  with  the  corresponding  sodium  salt  that  a  method  based 
on  this  difference  between  the  two  salts  was  devised  by  Carnot  (Abstr., 
1878,  448)  for  the  quantitative  separation  of  sodium  from  potassium. 
The  authors  find,  however,  that  this  method  is  quite  unsuitable,  since 
the  precipitated  potassium  bismuth  thiosulphate  always  contains  the 
isomorphous  sodium  salt  as  an  impurity.  A.  McK. 

Electrolytic  Separation  of  Silver  from  Antimony.  Arthur 
Fischer  {Ber.,  1903,  36,  3345 — 3350). — Solutions  containing  silver 
and  antimony  salts  were  electrolysed  in  presence  of  tartaric  and 
nitric  acids,  first  using  1-35  volt  and,  after  three  hours,  1*4 — 1*45 
volts.  The  silver  is  first  deposited,  and  is  quite  free  from  antimony, 
the  deposition  of  which  does  not  begin  until  1*5 — 1"6  volts  are 
employed.  The  electrolysis  may  be  conducted  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture with  a  current  of  0*05 — 0*01  ampere,  when  the  separation  of  silver 
is  complete  after  18  hours,  or  at  50 — 60°  with  a  current  of  0*12 — 0*02 
ampere,  when  the  separation  requires  8 — 9  hours.  When  the  silver 
has  been  all  deposited,  sodium  sulphide  is  added  to  the  solution,  which 
has  been  made  alkaline  by  sodium  hydroxide,  and  the  electrolysis  then 
conducted  with  \'Z — 1-6  volts  and  1 — 1"5  amperes  at  60 — 70° 

The  separation  may  also  be  conducted  with  a  solution  to  which 
tartaric  acid  and  potassium  cyanide  have  been  added.  A.  McK. 

Indirect  Estimation  of  Calcium  and  Magnesium.  The  Mag- 
nesites  of  Greece.  Anastasios  K.  Christomanos  [Zeit.  anal.  Chem., 
1903,  42,  606— 612).— On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  effecting  an 
accurate  separation  of  calcium  and  magnesium  by  a  single  precipita- 
tion of  the  calcium  as  oxalate,  the  author  advocates  the  indirect 
method  of  Weighing  both  metals  as  carbonates,  and  then  either 
estimating  the  carbon  dioxide  or  converting  the  mixture  of  carbonates 
into  sulphates.  M.  J.  S. 
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Qualitative  Separation  of  Barium,  Strontium  and  Calcium 
by  means  of  Potassium  Dichromate  and  Ammonia.  C.  Reichard 
{Chein.  Zeit.,  1903,  27, 1035  —1036).— The  neutral  solution  of  the  three 
alkaline  earths  is  mixed  with  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  potassium 
dichromate,  which  precipitates  the  barium  only.  Ammonia  is  carefully 
added  to  the  filtrate  until  this  turns  yellow,  when  a  characteristic 
precipitate  of  strontium  chromate  will  gradually  form  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii, 
757).     The   calcium   is   then   precipitated    with   ammonium   oxalate. 

L.  DE  K. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  Magnesium.  Erwin  Rupp  {Arch. 
Pharm.,  1903,  241,  608 — 613). — An  arsenate  is  best  estimated  volu- 
metrically  by  mixing  it  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  3 — 5  grams  of 
potassium  iodide  in  a  long-necked  flask,  adding  a  few  pieces  of  glass 
or  platinum,  and  boiling  with  the  flask  in  an  inclined  position  until 
the  colour  of  the  iodine  has  nearly  disappeared.  The  solution  is  then 
diluted  with  a  little  water,  the  iodine  remaining  is  removed  by  adding 
sulphurous  acid,  the  excess  of  the  latter  is  removed  by  boiling,  and 
the  solution  is  cooled,  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  sodium  hydrogen 
carbonate,  and  titrated  with  iV710  iodine  solution. 

For  the  estimation  of  magnesium,  the  solution  of  the  salt  is  added 
to  a  solution  containing  ammonium  chloride,  ammonia,  and  a  measured 
quantity  (in  excess)  of  an  arsenate  solution  of  known  strength,  both 
solutions  being  boiling.  The  solution  is  diluted  to  100  c.c,  shaken 
frequently  for  a  time,  and  allowed  to  remain  twelve  hours  in  all,  after 
which  it  is  filtered  from  the  precipitate  of  magnesium  ammonium 
arsenate  and  the  excess  of  arsenate  determined  in  50  c.c.  of  the  filtrate 
as  described  above.  One  c.c.  of  an  iV/10  solution  corresponds  with 
0*00121 8  gram  of  magnesium.  In  six  experiments,  the  error  varied 
between  —  0*7  and  +  0*9  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  estimated. 

Barium  can  be  estimated  in  a  similar  manner.  C.  F.  B. 

Detection  of  Zinc  in  Cases  of  Poisoning.  Dioscoride  Vital r 
{L'Orosi,  1902,  25,  145 — 148). — The  author  points  out  that  when  test- 
ing for  zinc  in  animal  organs  and  making  use  of  potassium  chlorate  for 
the  destruction  of  the  organic  matter,  it  is  important  to  ascertain  that 
the  chlorate  employed  is  free  from  zinc,  as  one  of  the  methods  for 
manufacturing  it  consists  in  treating  zinc  oxide  with  chlorine  and 
heating  the  product  of  the  reaction  with  potassium  chloride. 

T.  H.  P. 

Use  of  Litharge  in  Dry  Lead  Assaying.  A.  Coppalle  (Ann. 
Chim.  anal.,  1903,  8,  412— 415).— When  dealing  with  very  poor  lead 
ores,  it  is  customary  to  add  a  known  weight  of  litharge  so  as  to  get  a 
larger  button.  The  quantity  of  lead  contained  in  the  litharge,  which 
has  been  ascertained  by  a  separate  experiment,  is  then  deducted  from 
the  weight  of  the  button.  The  author  states  that  it  is  very  important 
when  assaying  this  litharge  to  flux  it  with  addition  of  the  same  kind 
of  gangue  as  is  contained  in  the  ore  to  be  analysed,  particularly  when 
dealing  with  samples  of  galena.  L  de  K 
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Separation  of  Cerium  by  means  of  Potassium  Perman- 
ganate. C,  Richard  Boehm  [Zeit.  angew.  Chem.,  1903,  16, 
1129 — 1132). — For  technical  purposes  cerium  may  be  separated  from 
the  accompanyiDg  elements  by  boiling  with  potassium  permanganate 
in  the  presence  of  sodium  hydroxide.  An  excess  of  the  latter  should, 
if  possible,  be  avoided,  so  as  to  precipitate  the  cerium  only,  the 
amount  of  permanganate  being  regulated  by  a  preliminary  experi- 
ment. The  precipitate  is  washed  by  decantation  with  water,  ar.d  then 
treated  with  water  containing  10 — 20  per  cent,  of  nitric  acid  to  dis- 
solve any  of  the  other  earths  that  may  have  been  precipitated.  The 
residue  then  contains,  besides  manganese  dioxide,  the  bulk  of  the 
cerium  as  dioxide,  which  may  be  extracted  by  heating  with  stronger 
acids.  Tj.  de  K. 

Behaviour  of  Cerium,  Lanthanum,  Neodymium,  Praseody- 
mium, Thorium,  and  Zirconium  towards  Organic  Bases.  Burt 
L.  Hartwell  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1903,  25,  1128—1136.  Compare 
Jefferson,  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  534).— With  the  view  of  separating 
thorium  and  zirconium  from  cerium,  lanthanum,  neodymium,  and 
praseodymium,  the  behaviour  of  a  large  number  of  organic  bases 
towards  salts  of  cerium,  <fec.,  was  studied.  For  the  separation  of 
thorium  from  zirconium,  the  chloroanilines  and  hexamethylene- 
tetramine  appeared  the  most  suitable  of  the  bases  tried,  whilst 
7>toluidine  gave  promising  results  in  the  separation  of  zirconium 
and  thorium  from  lanthanum,  neodymium,  and  praseodymium. 

A.  McK. 

Method  of  Estimating  the  Amounts  of  the  Oxides  of 
Didyraium  and  Erbium  by  means  of  the  Absorption  Bands 
of  their  Solutions,  and  its  Application  to  other  Solutions.  John 
E.  Purvis  {Proc.  Camh.  Phil.  Soc,  1903,  12,  202— 205).— A  spectro- 
8co[>e  is  so  arranged  that  the  absorption  spectra  of  two  solutioUvS,  one 
of  known,  the  other  of  unknown  strength,  can  be  carefully  compared. 
The  vertical  vessel  containing  the  solution  of  known  strength  is 
provided  with  a  hollow  cylinder  closed  with  a  glass  plate ;  this 
cylinder  is  moved  up  or  down  until  the  intensities  of  the  absorption 
bands  of  the  two  parallel  spectra  are  identical.  The  concentrations 
of  the  solutions  are  then  inversely  as  the  thicknesses  pioducing  the 
absorptions,  and  hence,  as  is  shown  in  the  paper,  it  is  possible  to 
estimate  very  satisfactorily  the  amount  of  didymium  and  erbium  in 
the  solution  of  unknown  strength,  J-  C.  P. 

Electroljrtic  Estimation  of  Manganese  and  its  Separation 
from  Iron  and  Zinc.  George  P.  Sciioll  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  i)oc.,  1903, 
25,  1045 — 1056). — Manganese  and  iron  may  be  estimated  simul- 
taneously by  electrolysing  the  sulphate  solution  in  the  presence  of 
ammonium  acetate  and  formic  acid.  Zinc  and  manganese  may  be 
similarly  separated  in  the  presence  of  formic  acid  and  ammonium 
formate.  The  iron  or  zinc  are  deposited  as  metals  at  the  cathode, 
wliilst  the  manganese  is  precipitated  as  peroxide  on  the  anode.  For 
working  details,  the  original  paper  should  be  consulted.         L.  dk  K. 
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Occurrence  of  Iron  and  Manganese  in  Service  Water.  Ed. 
VON  Kaumeu  {Zeit.  aiml.  Cliem.,  1903,  42,  590 — 602), — It  appears  to  be 
probable  that  the  difficulties  which  have  been  occasioned  in  various 
continental  water  services  by  the  growth  of  Crenothrix  polyapora  in 
the  water  pipes,  with  the  lesulting  formation  of  ferruginous  deposits, 
which  produce  obstructions,  are  only  encountered  when  the  iron  in  the 
water  is  in  combination  with  organic  (humous)  acids.  Crenothrix, 
being  absolutely  free  from  chlorophyl,  is  incapable  of  assimilating 
purely  inorganic  materials,  and  it  has  been  found  that  processes  of 
purification  from  iron,  which  deal  only  with  the  inorganic  compounds 
of  that  metal,  have  not  prevented  the  growth  of  the  alga.  In  the 
estimation  of  iron  in  a  water  supply,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  destroy 
the  organic  matter,  and  this  has  not  been  done  in  some  of  the  older 
processes  (for  example,  Jolles'  colorimetric  method).  All  filtrations  of 
the  iron  solution  must  also  be  avoided,  as  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
wash  out  the  iron  completely  from  a  cellulose  filter,  and  the  use  of  an 
asbestos  filter  is  precluded  by  the  fact  that  the  iron  silicates,  which 
are  often  present,  are  slowly  attacked  by  hot  acids.  The  author 
evaporates  10 — 20  litres  of  the  water  to  dryness  with  addition  of 
a  little  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate,  fuses  the 
residue,  dissolves  it  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  boils  to  expel  any  sul- 
phurous acid  which  may  have  been  formed,  reduces  with  zinc,  and 
titrates  with  permanganate.  The  presence  of  a  white  turbidity  in  the 
solution  (silica,  calcium  sulphate,  &c.)  rather  assists  the  observation 
of  the  end-point. 

Besides  the  occurrence  of  obstructions  in  water  pipes  occasioned  by 
ferruginous  deposits,  several  cases  have  been  observed  in  which  de- 
posits rich  in  manganoso- manganic  oxide  have  been  formed.  Water 
from  deep  wells  appears  very  frequently  to  be  manganiferous ;  that 
from  natural  springs  is  generally  free.  IM.  J.  S. 

Rivot's  Quantitative  Estimation  of  Iron  in  presence  of 
Zirconium.  Alexander  Gutbier  and  C.  Trenker  {Zeit.  anory.  Chem., 
1903,  36,  302—312.  Compare  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  701).— Polemical.  A 
reply  to  Daniel  and  Leberle  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  392).  A.  McK. 

Analysis  of  Perrosilicon.  Hj.  Lidholm  {Zeit.  angew.  Chem.,  1903, 
16,  1030 — 1031). — About  0*3  gram  of  the  finely  powdered  sample  is 
fused  in  a  nickel  crucible  with  15  times  its  weight  of  a  mixture  of 
1  part  of  sodium  potassium  carbonate  and  2  parts  of  sodium  peroxide ; 
this  mixture  should  be  perfectly  dry.  The  mass  is  dissolved  in  water, 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  and  the  silicic  acid  is  separated 
as  usual. 

The  process  also  answers  for  the  estimation  of  sulphur,  which  may 
be  precipitated  with  barium  chloride  after  removing  the  iron  with 
ammonia.  In  this  case,  some  10 — 15  gi*ams  of  the  sample  should  be 
operated  on.  L.  de  K. 

Analysis  of  Commercial  Nickel.  Auguste  Hollard  {Ann. 
Chim.  anal.,  1903,  8,  401 — 405). — Five  grams  of  the  metal  are  dis- 
solved in  a  large,  narrow  beaker,  covered  with  a  funnel,  in  25  c.c.  of 
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nitric  acid  and  25  c.c.  of  water,  10  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  are  added, 
and  the  nitric  acid  is  expelled  by  heating.  The  residue  is  dissolved 
in  water,  ammonia  is  added  in  slight  excess,  and  the  whole  boiled 
for  a  moment.  Twenty-five  c.c.  of  ammonia  are  added,  and  then  a  few 
c.c.  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  and  after  diluting  to  300  c.c.  the  nickel  is 
precipitated  as  metal  by  electrolysis  at  90°,  using  a  current  of  1  ampere. 
When  all  the  nickel  has  deposited,  the  precipitate  (of  iron,  &xi.,  see 
later)  is  collected,  redissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with  excess  of 
ammonia,  added  to  the  main  liquid,  and  the  whole  is  once  more 
submitted  to  electrolysis. 

The  nickel,  which  also  contains  any  cobalt  or  copper,  is,  after  weigh 
ing,  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  50  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  and  50  c.c.  of  water, 
and  after  diluting  to  300  c.c.  the  copper  is  precipitated  by  means  of  a 
current  of  1  ampere.     The  cobalt  is  separated  from  the  nickel  by  the 
potassium  nitrite  process  and  finally  deposited  as  metal  by  electrolysis. 

The  precipitate  previously  mentioned  contains  silica,  alumina,  iron, 
and  also  arsenic  and  antimony.  After  dissolving  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  the  arsenic  and  antimony  are  precipitated  with  hydrogen  sulphide. 
After  expelling  the  latter  by  boiling,  5  grams  of  citric  acid  and  25  c.c. 
of  strong  sulphurous  acid  are  added,  followed  by  25  c.c.  of  ammonia. 
The  liquid  is  now  neutralised  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  again  made 
alkaline  with  a  few  c.c.  of  ammonia,  diluted  to  300  c.c,  and  electrolysed 
at  40°,  using  a  current  of  1  ampere.  As  the  metallic  iron  so  obtained 
is  not  pure  enough  for  direct  weighing,  its  exact  amount  is  found  by 
titration  with  permanganate. 

The  mother  liquor  from  the  iron  is  evaporated  with  sulphuric  acid 
to  destroy  the  citric  acid,  and  in  the  resulting  filtrate  any  aluminium, 
calcium,  and  magnesium  are  then  estimated  as  usual. 

Silicon  and  sulphur  are  estimated  by  treating  5  grams  of  the  metal 
with  nitric  acid  and  expelling  this  by  repeated  evaporation  to  dryness 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  silica  thus  rendered  insoluble  is  fused  with 
sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  nitrate  to  obtain  the  remainder  of  the 
sulphur  as  sulphate,  which,  after  being  freed  from  silica  by  evaporation 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  then  added  to  the  main  solution  and  pre- 
cipitated with  barium  chloride.  The  silica  is  finally  weighed  and  its 
purity  ascertained  by  evaporation  with  hydrofluoric  acid.  Carbon  is 
estimated  as  in  steels.  For  the  estimation  of  arsenic  and  antimony, 
compare  the  previous  articles  of  the  author  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  438,  442). 

L.  DE  K. 


Electrolytic  Precipitation  of  Nickel  from  Phosphate  Solu- 
tions. Walter  T.  Taggakt  {J.  Am&r.  Chem.  Soc,  1903,  25, 
1039 — 1041). — The  nickel  sulphate  solution  is  precipitated  with 
diaodium  hydrogen  phosphate,  the  precipitate  is  redissolved  in  phosphoric 
acid,  and  the  solution  is  then  electrolysed  in  a  platinum  dish,  serving 
as  cathode,  while  a  flat  platinum  spiral  is  used  as  anode.  Some  40 
experiments  giving  full  details  as  to  strength  of  currents,  tempera- 
ture, dilution,  «kc.,  are  recorded,  showing  the  accuracy  of  the  method. 

Attempts  to  separate  in  this  manner  nickel  from  manganese,  iron, 
aluminium,  and  chromium  were,  however,  unsuccessful.        L.  oe  K. 
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Influence  of  Gases  on  the  Separation  of  Metals  by  Electro- 
lysis :  Separation  of  Nickel  and  Zinc.  Augustk  Hollaud  and 
L.  Bertiaux  {Gompt.  rend.,  1903,  137,  853— 855).— Hitherto  it  has 
been  impossible  to  effect  a  separation  of  metals,  the  electrolytic  poten- 
tials of  which  are  higher  than  that  of  hydrogen  ;  the  difficulty  is  due 
to  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  at  the  cathode  and  anode, 
and  the  consequent  increase  in  resistance  of  the  cell.  Suppression  of 
hydrogen  at  the  cathode  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  291)  has  led  to  the  separ- 
ation of  zinc  and  cadmium ;  zinc  and  nickel  can  be  separated  by  pre- 
venting the  formation  of  oxygen  at  the  anode.  The  evolution  of 
oxygen  can  be  avoided  either  by  employing  a  soluble  anode  of  zinc 
amalgam  or  by  introducing  sulphurous  acid  into  the  solution.  The 
former  method  only  permits  the  estimation  of  nickel ;  when  both 
metals  are  to  be  determined,  the  latter  process  is  adopted.  The  details 
are  as  follows :  the  cell  is  provided  with  platinum  electrodes,  the 
cathode  being  in  the  form  of  gauze.  The  solution  occupies  300  c.c, 
and  contains  the  nickel  and  zinc  as  sulphates,  together  with  10  grams 
of  ammonium  sulphate,  5  grams  of  magnesium  sulphate,  5  c.c.  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  sulphur  dioxide,  and  25  c.c.  of  aqueous  ammonia 
of  sp.  gr.  0-924.  Electrolysis  is  conducted  at  90°,  with  a  current  of 
O'l  ampere  for  four  hours,  after  which  a  sample  of  the  liquid  should 
give  no  colour  with  ammonium  sulphide.  After  passing  the  current  for 
another  hour,  the  process  is  complete  and  the  deposit  of  nickel  is 
weighed.  S.  S. 

Separation  of  Chromium  from  Iron  and  Aluminium.  Georg  von 
Knorre  [Zeit.  amjew.  Chem.,  1903,  16, 1097— 1107).— Iron  and  alumin- 
ium may  be  completely  removed  from  a  solution  containing  chromium 
by  adding  an  excess  of  pure  ammonium  persulphate  and  sufficient 
sulphuric  acid  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  basic  ferric  sulphate. 
On  boiling  the  dilute  solution,  the  chromium  is  converted  into  chromic 
acid,  from  which  the  iron  and  aluminium  may  be  sepai  ated  by  means  of 
ammonia.  As  the  sesquioxides  retain  a  trace  of  chromium,  they  should, 
after  washing,  be  redissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  again 
boiled  with  persulphate.  In  accurate  analysis,  it  is  as  well  to  repeat 
the  operation  a  third  time.  The  chromic  acid  may  now  be  estimated 
in  various  ways,  for  instance,  by  acidifying  the  filtrate  with  sulphuric 
acid,  diluting,  and  destroying  the  excess  of  persulphate  by  a  20  minutes' 
boiling,  and  finally  titrating  with  ferrous  sulphate  and  permanganate. 

Iron  may  also  be  conveniently  separated  by  the  author's  nitroso-^- 
naphthol  process  (Abstr.,  1887,  530)  if  to  100  c.c.  of  the  liquid  5  c.c.  of 
hydrochloric  acid  are  added.  The  precipitate  should  be  collected  after  re- 
maining in  a  cold  place  for  between  8  and  16  hours.  If  it  is  desired  to 
estimate  the  chromium  in  the  filtrate,  this  should  be  evaporated  to 
dryness  ;  the  residue  is  then  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  boiled 
with  a  little  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite  to  reduce  any  chromic  acid 
formed,  and  finiUy  precipitated  with  ammonia.  L.  de  K. 

Action  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  on  the  Sulpho-salts  of  Tin, 
Antimony,  and  Arsenic.  A.  Kolb  {Zeit.  angew.  C/iem.,  1903,  16, 
1034 — 1035). — A  practical  confirmation  of  the  results  obtained  by 
Walker  (Trans.,  1903,  83,  184).  L.  de  K. 
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Estimation  of  Titanium.  J.  Watson  Bain  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc., 
1903,  25,  1073 — 1091). — A  criticism  of  the  various  methods  for  the 
separation  of  titanium.  The  most  accurate  process  is  that  of  Blair, 
fully  described  by  Pope,  for  the  particulars  of  which  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  29,  372. 

Another  excellent  process  is,  however,  that  proposed  by  Baskerville 
{J.  Soc.  CJiem.  Ind.,  1900,  19,  419),  which  may  be  briefly  summarised  as 
follows.  The  ore  is  fused  with  potassium  pyrosulphate,  the  fused  mass 
is  extracted  with  water,  and  the  filtrate  precipitated  with  ammonia, 
avoiding  excess.  The  hydroxides  are  collected,  washed,  and  redis- 
solved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  After  neutralising  as  nearly  as 
possible  with  ammonia,  the  liquid  is  saturated  with  sulphur  dioxide 
and  then  boiled  for  three  minutes.  If  the  precipitated  titanium 
dioxide  is  not  perfectly  white,  the  process  must  be  repeated. 

L.  DE  K. 

Colorimetric  Estimation  of  Bismuth.  Paul  Plants  {J.  Fharm. 
Chim.,  1903,  [vi],  18,  385— 389).— The  method  depends  on  the  fact 
that,  in  the  presence  of  glycerol,  potassium  iodide  does  not  precipitate 
solutions  of  bismuth  salts,  but  gives  a  yellow  solution.  Standard 
solutions  are  prepared  by  dissolving  1  gram  of  pure  metallic  bismuth 
in  3  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  and  2*8  c.c.  of  water  and  diluting  the  solution 
to  100  c.c.  with  glycerol.  Five  grams  of  potassium  iodide  are  also 
dissolved  in  5  c.c.  of  water  and  diluted  to  100  c.c.  with  glycerol. 
Ten  c.c.  of  each  of  these  solutions,  when  mixed  in  a  graduated 
tube  and  diluted  to  50  c.c.  with  a  mixture  of  glycerol  and  water, 
form  the  standard  with  which  the  comparisons  are  made.  Sufficient 
of  the  bismuth  salt  to  be  estimated  is  taken  to  give  an  approxi- 
mately 1  per  cent,  solution  of  bismuth  when  dissolved  in  nitric  acid 
and  made  up  with  glycerol. 

Conversely,  the  method  serves  for  the  estimation  of  iodides. 

W.  P.  S. 

Separation  and  Estimation  of  Iron  and  Phosphoric  Acid 
in  Water.  Henri  Causse  {Compt.  rend.,  1903,  137,  708—710).— 
Both  iron  and  phosphoric  acid  are  present  in  potable  waters  in  the 
form  of  complex  ions.  The  most  suitable  reagent  is  the  compound 
of  mercuric  chloride  with  sodium  jo-aminobenzenesulphonate  (Abstr., 
1900,  ii,  457 — 458),  which  precipitates  the  iron  as  ferric  hydroxide 
and  the  phosphoric  acid  as  mercuric  phosphate.  After  24  to  36 
hours,  the  clear  liquid  is  decanted,  and  the  precipitate  is  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  a  residue  of  mercurous  chloride  remaining  in 
the  case  of  impure  waters.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness 
and  the  residue  fused  with  sodium  carbonate.  The  iron  and  phos- 
phoric acid  are  then  separated  in  the  usual  way.  C.  H.  D. 

Evaluation  of  Oil  of  Cloves.  Hermann  Thoms  {Arch.  Phaiin., 
1903,  241,  592— 603).— The  method  of  evaluation  published  by  the 
author  {Ber.  Deut.  p/iarm.  Ges.,  1891,  1,  278  ;  Abstr.,  1892,  250)  has 
been  examined  in  the  light  of  subsequent  publications.  It  is  found 
that  the  original  method  accounts  for  most  of  the  eugenol  pre.sent  as 
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acetate  or  benzoate;  but  a  modification  of  the  method  is  described 
which  obviates  any  error  due  to  the  presence  of  eugenol  esters.  For 
rough  estimations,  the  simpler  method  of  Umney  is  permissible 
{Phann.  J.,  1895,  25,  950.  Compare  also  Spurge,  iMd.,  1903,  Nos. 
1717  and  1718). 

In  the  modified  method,  about  5  grams  of  the  oil  are  warmed  v^ith 
20  grams  of  15  per  cent,  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide  for  half  an  hour 
in  a  beaker  on  the  water-bath ;  the  mixture  is  then  transferred  to  a 
separating  funnel,  the  aqueous  layer  run  off,  and  the  residual  oil 
washed  twice  with  5  c.c.  of  the  sodium  hydroxide.  To  the  united  alkaline 
liquid,  in  a  beaker,  6  grams  of  benzoyl  chloride  are  added  ;  the  whole  is 
shaken,  and  then  warmed  to  destroy  the  excess  of  benzoyl  chloride. 
After  cooling,  the  solidified  benzoyleugenol  is  filtereii  off  and  rinsed 
back  into  the  beaker  with  50  c.c.  of  water.  The  liquid  is  warmed 
until  the  crystals  have  melted  together,  and  when  the  cake  has 
become  cold  and  solid  again,  the  water  is  filtered  off  ;  this  washing 
with  50  c.c.  water  is  repeated  twice  more.  Then  25  c.c.  of  90  per 
cent,  alcohol  are  added  to  the  cake  in  the  beaker,  heat  is  applied  until 
the  solid  has  dissolved,  and  the  beaker  is  swayed  gently  round  for  a 
few  minutes  as  the  contents  cool,  until  the  benzoyleugenol  has  separ- 
ated out  in  small  crystals.  The  liquid  is  then  cooled  to  17°  and 
filtered  through  a  9  cm.  filter  previously  dried  at  101°,  the  filtrate 
(about  20  c.c.)  being  collected  in  a  graduated  cylinder.  The  crystals 
are  washed  with  so  much  more  of  the  alcohol  that  the  total  filtrate 
amounts  to  25  c.c,  and  then  crystals  and  filter  are  brought  into  a 
weighing-glass,  dried  at  101°,  and  weighed.  If  a  is  the  weight  of 
benzoyleugenol  found,  h  the  weight  of  oil  of  cloves  taken,  the  total 
percentage  of  eugenol  in  the  oil,  as  such  and  in  the  form  of  esters,  is 
61"2(a  +  0'55)/6,  since  0*55  gram  is  the  weight  of  benzoyleugenol  which 
dissolves  in  25  c.c.  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol  at  17°. 

If  it  is  desired  to  estimate  the  free  eugenol  present,  5  grams  of  the 
oil  are  dissolved  in  20  grams  of  ether,  the  solution  shaken  rapidly 
with  20,  5,  and  5  grams  in  succession  of  15  per  cent,  aqueous  sodium 
hydroxide,  and  the  united  alkaline  liquids  treated  with  benzoyl 
chloride,  &c.,  as  in  the  other  case. 

A  sample  of  the  oil,  distilled  by  the  author  from  material  which  had 
been  grown  in  the  botanical  garden  at  Victoria  in  the  Cameroon s,  was 
found  to  contain  79*9  per  cent,  of  eugenol,  of  which  9'0  was  present  in 
the  form  of  esters.  C.  F.  B. 

Detection  of  Methyl  Alcohol  when  Mixed  with  Ethyl 
Alcohol.  Leonard  D.  Haigh  {Pharm.  Rev.,  1903,  21,  404—406;.— 
Prescott's  method  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  581),  modified  according  to  a  sug- 
gestion by  Mulliken  and  Scudder  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  43),  was  found  to 
give  trustworthy  results.  This  modification  consists  in  carefully 
boiling  the  liquid  in  the  test-tube,  after  the  treatment  with  the  copper 
spiral,  until  the  odour  of  acetaldehyde  just  disappears.  The  test  for 
formaldehyde  is  then  applied  to  the  remaining  solution.       W,  P.  S. 

Estimation  of  Methoxy-  and  Methylimino-groups.  Gumo 
GoLDSCHMiEDT  and  Otto  Honigschmid  {Monatsh.,  1903,  24,  707 — 719. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  578;  Busch,  Abstr.,  1902,  i,  501).— When 
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heated  with  hydriodic  acid,  the  methyl betaines  of  quinolinic,  pyri- 
dine-2  :  3  : 4-tricarboxylic,  papaverinic,  and  pyropapaverinic  acids, 
derivatives  of  pyridine  containing  the  grouping  'CO'C'NMe*,  as  also 
methylanthranilic  acid,  yield  part  of  the  methyl  attached  to  nitrogen, 
as  methyl  iodide,  the  more  completely  the  greater  the  number  of 
carboxyls  present.  Papaveraldine  methiodide  yields  little  if  any 
of  the  n-methyl  as  methyl  iodide  (Decker,  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  763).  Sar- 
cosine,  betaine,  creatine,  creatinine,  and  methylaminoacetophenone 
yield  no  methyl  iodide  with  hydriodic  acid.  G,  Y. 

Estimation  of  Glycerol  and  the  Methoxyl  Group.  Milan  J. 
Stritar  {Zeit.  ancd.  Chem.,  1903,  42,  579 — 590). — A  simple  and  com- 
pact apparatus  is  described  for  carrying  out  Zeisel's  process  (Abstr., 
1902,  ii,  111,  518),  by  which  the  use  of  tepid  water,  in  the  condenser 
jacket  can  be  dispensed  with  (compare  Hewitt  and  Moore,  Trans., 
1902, 81,  318).  A  rapid  method  ot*  collectinjj  and  drying  the  silver  iodide 
is  also  described.  In  place  of  red  phosphorus  for  the  absorption  of 
hydrogen  iodide,  a  strong  solution  of  sodium  antimonyl  tartrate  has 
given  good  results.  It  also  serves  to  indicate  the  presence  of  sulphur 
compounds,  without,  however,  enabling  the  method  to  be  used  when 
sulphur  is  present.  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Glycerol  in  Wines  by  the  Iodide  Method. 
Simon  Zeisel  and  Richard  Fanto  {Zeit,  anal.  Cfiem.,  1903,  42, 
549—578.  Compare  Abstr.,  1902,  ii.  111,  585).— Wine  is  prepared 
for  the  estimation  as  follows  :  100  c.c.  are  treated  with  a  small  excess 
of  tannin  and  barium  acetate  and  distilled  (avoiding  contact  with 
caoutchouc)  until  70  c.c.  have  passed  over ;  the  residue  is  made  up  to 
50  c.c.  (or  100  c.c.  in  the  case  of  sweet  wines),  of  which  5  c.c.  are  used 
for  the  estimation.  Special  experiments  show  that  the  alcohol  and 
esters  are  completely  removed,  whilst  no  glycerol  is  lost.  The  method 
is  inapplicable  in  its  present  form  to  wines  in  which  any  considerable 
quantity  of  mannitol  is  present.  The  influence  of  isobutylene  glycol, 
which  probably  occurs  as  a  normal  constituent  of  wine  in  about  the 
proportion  of  7*5  to  100  of  glycerol,  has  not  yet  been  studied. 
Although  sugar  by  itself  yields  small  amounts  of  volatile  iodides, 
which  precipitate  silver,  it  appears  to  cause  a  compensating  loss  in  the 
glycerol  estimation,  so  that  the  process  is  applicable  to  sweet  wines. 
Experiments  with  the  above  process,  side  by  side  with  Pasteur's 
alcohol-ether  method,  show  that  the  loss  of  glycerol  in  the  latter  is  so 
large,  and  the  product  is  so  impure,  that  no  comparison  can  be  made 
of  wines  analysed  by  the  different  methods.  M.  J.  S. 

Spontaneous  Alteration  of  Fehling's  Solution.  Leopold 
RosENTHALER  {Arch.  Phami.,  1903,  241,  589— 593).— If  acid  is  added 
to  Fehling's  solution  which  has  been  kept  for  a  time,  a  slight  precipi- 
tate of  cuprous  oxide  is  formed  before  the  alkalinity  is  all  removed  ; 
this  dissolves  in  excess  of  acid,  but  if  excess  of  alkali  is  then  added 
and  the  solution  boiled  it  reappears.  Such  a  solution  contains  tar- 
tronic  acid  :  this  must  have  resulted   from  the   further  oxidation  of 
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dihydroxytartaric  acid  first  formed,  and  in  fact  the  behaviour  of  an 
old  Fehling's  solution  is  just  like  that  of  a  fresh  solution  to  which 
some  sodium  dihydroxytartrate  has  been  added.  Formic  acid  was 
also  detected  in  solutions  from  I — |  year  old,  but  not  in  solutions  3 
weeks  and  more  than  a  year  old  respectively  ;  oxalic  acid  could  not  be 
detected  with  certainty. 

In  practice,  freshly  mixed  Fehling's  solution  should  always  be  used 
if  possible.  If  an  old  solution  has  to  be  added  to  an  acid  liquid,  the 
latter  should  first  be  made  alkaline,  and  the  solution  should  be  tested 
to  see  that  it  does  not  give  a  precipitate  when  merely  boiled  by  itself. 

C.  F.  B. 

Quick  Method  for  the  Estimation  of  Sugar  in  Urine.  Emil  C. 
Behrendt  (Ber.,  1903,  36,  3390— 3399).— The  basis  of  the  methods 
tried  consists  in  adding  a  given  volume  of  urine  to  a  suitable  solution 
and  estimating  the  dextrose  present  by  measuring  the  volume  of  the 
precipitate  formed.  The  method  does  not  give  accurate  results  when 
the  volume  of  cuprous  oxide  from  Fehling's  solution  is  measured,  nor 
when  the  volume  of  mercury  obtained  from  an  alkaline  solution  of 
mercuric  cyanide  is  measured.  In  both  cases,  the  precipitates  contain 
appreciable  amounts  of  phosphates. 

Better  results  are  obtained  when  the  following  solution  is  em- 
ployed :  32-747  grams  of  the  basic  nitrate,  Bi(NOo)o-OH,Bi(OH)2-N03, 
dried  at  105°,  are  mixed  with  450  c.c.  of  2uV  sodium  hydroxide  and  50 
grams  of  Rochelle  salt.  Complete  solution  results  and  the  whole  is 
made  up  to  a  litre.  Ten  c.c.  of  this  solution  are  mixed  with  10  c.c.  of 
diabetic  urine  in  a  graduated  tube  and  boiled  for  ^  to  |  of  an  hour. 
The  solution  becomes  darker  in  colour  and  ultimately  deep  black,  and 
on  cooling  a  precipitate  of  "  bismuthous  oxide  "  settles.  A  "  precipitate 
saccharometer "  has  been  constructed  which  is  so  graduated  as  to 
enable  not  merely  the  volume  of  the  precipitate,  but  also  the  per- 
centage of  dextrose  present,  to  be  read  off  directly.  Albuminous 
urines  must  be  boiled,  the  precipitate  filtered  off,  and  the  filtrate  then 
examined.  All  urines  containing  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  sugar  are 
diluted  to  double  the  volume  before  the  estimation.  The  precipitate 
of  "  bismuthous  oxide  "  always  contains  phosphates,  but  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  amount  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  neglected. 

The  values  obtained  by  the  method  either  in  urine  or  in  aqueous 
solutions  of  dextrose  are  rather  lower  than  those  obtained  by  titra- 
tion with  Fehling's  solution,  but  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  clinical 
purposes.  J.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Rafflnose.  David  L.  Davoll  (J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc, 
1903,  25, 1019 — 1028). — Tlie  inverted  acid  solution,  prepared  according 
to  Clerget's  directions,  is  treated  at  69°  with  powdered  zinc.  This 
effects  an  almost  perfect  decolorisation,  and  is  preferable  to  the  use  of 
animal  charcoal,  as  it  does  not  cause  a  loss  of  raffinose.         L.  de  K. 

The  Dextrins  of  Pine-Honey.  Oscar  Haenle  and  Alfred 
ScHOLZ  (Zeit.  Nahr.  Genussm.,  1903,  6,  1027— 1031).— The  so-called 
"  honey-dextrins "  found  in  pine-honey  consist  of  various   substances 
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which  ferment  with  difficulty.  They  may  be  obtained  by  fermenting 
the  honey  with  yeast.  A  part  of  these  substances  is  insoluble  in  87  per 
cent,  alcohol,  and  may  be  precipitated  from  dilute  alcoholic  solution  with 
barium  hydroxide.  The  "  honey-dextrins  "  reduce  Fehling's  solution 
to  a  small  extent  only,  but,  on  inversion,  about  30  per  cent,  of  reduc- 
ing carbohydrates  are  produced.  They  have  a  strong,  right-handed 
polarisation  (compare  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  180).  W.  P.  S. 

Estimation  of  Starch  in  Yeast.  Neumann  Wender  {Chem.  Centr. 
1903,  ii,  852—853  ;  from  Verh.  Deutsch.  Naturf.  Aertze,  1902,  ii,  96—98). 
— One  or  two  grams  of  the  suspected  yeast  are  mixed  in  a  graduated 
glass  with  10  c.c,  of  water  and  1  c.c.  of  iodine  solution,  and  then 
transferred  to  a  special  tube.  The  glass  is  then  rinsed  with  another 
5  c.c.  of  water,  and  after  adding  this  to  the  main  portion  the  whole 
is  whirled  for  3  minutes  in  a  special  centrifugal  apparatus  styled 
"  amylometer."  The  tubes  are  so  graduated  that  the  blue  deposit 
represents  at  once  the  percentage  of  potato  starch  with  20  per  cent, 
of  water.  L.  de  K. 

New  Quantitative  Method.  [Estimation  of  Wood-fibre  in 
Paper.]  Nicolae  Teclu  {Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  1903,  42,  603—606).— 
The  sharply  focused  image  of  an  object  under  the  microscope  loses 
distinctness  as  the  distance  of  the  objective  from  the  object  is  altered, 
and  at  a  definite  distance  the  image  disappears  completely.  This 
distance  is,  however,  not  the  same  for  all  objects,  and  in  the  micro- 
scopic examination  of  paper  it  is  found  possible  to  estimate  the  per- 
centage of  wood-fibre  by  measuring  the  distance  at  which  the  fibres, 
after  staining  red  with  phloroglucinol  and  hydrochloric  acid,  cease  to 
be  visible.  For  this  purpose,  the  milled  head  of  the  fine  adjustment 
is  furnished  with  a  scale,  and  the  object  on  the  stage  is  kept  in 
motion  by  clockwork,  as  the  accuracy  of  the  measurement  is  much 
increased  by  observing  the  point  at  which  the  motion  of  the  image 
can  no  longer  be  detected.  An  empirical  constant  must  be  determined 
for  the  optical  combination  in  use.  M.  J.  S. 

[Analysis  of  Pats.]  Alfred  Partheil  and  F.  Feri6  {Arch. 
Pharm.,  1903,  241,  545— 569).— This  vol.,  i,  4. 

Estimation  of  Fat  in  Milk  by  Centrifugal  Methods.  J.  van 
Haarst  {Milch.-Zeit.,  1903,  32,  710—711.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii, 
516). — The  various  centrifugal  methods  are  compared.  The  Babcock- 
Lister  process  always  gave  too  low  results.  Gerber's  method,  when 
properly  -performed,  gave  good  results,  as  did  also  that  of  Thorner. 
Adam's  process  was  used  as  a  comparison.  W.  P.  S. 

Detection  of  Heated  Milk.  Moritz  Siegfeld  {Zeit.  angeuf. 
Chem.,  1903,  16,  962— 963).— A  controversy  with  Utz,  chiefly  on  the 
employment  of  "  ursol  "  and  persulphates  for  the  detection  of  milk 
which  has  been  subjected  to  heating.  L.  de  K. 

Use  of  Phenolphthalin  for  the  Detection  of  Heated  Milk. 
Franz  I  tz  {Milch.-Zeit.,  1903,  32,  722).— The  oxidation  of  phenol- 
phthalin to  phenolphthalein,  previously  described  as  a  test  for  various 
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ferments,  including  oxydase  (compare  Abstr.,  1902,  i,  514),  cannot  be 
used  to  distinguish  between  raw  and  heated  milk.  The  reagent  must 
be  gently  heated  to  obtain  a  coloration  with  raw  milk,  and  under 
these  conditions  heated  milk  also  gives  a  colour.  W.  P.  S. 

Poppy-seed  Oil.  Franz  Utz  {Chem.  Zeit.,  1903,  27,  1176—1177). 
— The  test  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  (1:1)  does  not  properly  dis- 
tinguish between  poppy-seed  oil  and  sesame  oil.  Nearly  all  commercial 
poppy-seed  and  sesam6  oils  are  more  or  less  mixtures,  owing  to  the 
presses  being  used  in  turn  for  the  extraction  of  these  oils.  Poppy- 
seed  oil,  extracted  from  the  seed  by  light  petroleum,  gave  the  following 
iodine  numbers  (Hiibl  process) :  Indian,  15348 ;  Levantine,  157'52 ; 
German,  156*94,  whereas  supposed  pure  samples  investigated  by  other 
authors  gave  about  137°.  Tested  in  Zeiss's  butyrorefractometer,  the 
pure  oils  showed  respectively  78-1°,  78'4°,  and  78*4° :  sesame  oil  showed 
73°,  and  two  commercial  samples  showed  76-7°.  The  pure  oil  also  showed 
no  polarisation  whatever.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Formaldehyde.  Bernhard  H.  Smith  (</.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc,  1903,  25,  1028— 1035).— The  author  has  tried  the  various 
recorded  processes  for  the  estimation  of  formaldehyde,  and  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  for  dilute  samples  the  only  trustworthy  methods 
are  the  iodometric  and  cyanide  processes  as  proposed  by  Romijn  (Abstr., 
1897,  ii,  166).  For  more  concentrated  solutions,  the  Blank  and 
Filkenheimer  hydrogen  peroxide  process,  and  also  Legler's  ammonia 
method,  may  be  employed,  but  the  gravimetric  hexamethylenetetramine 
process  and  the  volumetric  aniline  method  are  untrustworthy. 

L.  DE  K. 

Estimation  of  Formaldehyde  in  Milk.  Bernhard  H.  Smith 
(/.  Ainer.  Cliem.  Soc.,  1903,  25,  1036— 1038).— The  author  agrees  with 
Leonard  and  Smith  (Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  288)  that  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid  accelerates  the  expulsion  of  formaldehyde  from  milk  on  boiling. 
If,  however,  an  excess  of  acid  is  added,  the  distillation  of  the  formal- 
dehyde is  much  retarded. 

The  following  process  is  recommended  :  100  c.c.  of  milk  are  intro- 
duced into  a  500  c.c.  round  bottomed  flask,  1  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  (1 : 3)  is  added,  20  c.c.  of  distillate  are  collected,  and  the  formal- 
dehyde is  determined  by  the  cyanide  method  (preceding  abstract).  If 
the  sample  is  reasonably  fresh,  the  amount  found  will  be  practically 
one-third  of  that  existing  in  the  sample.  L.  de  K. 

p-Nitrophenylhydrazine  as  a  Microchemical  Reagent. 
Theodor  H.  Behrens  {Chem.  Zeit,  1903,  27,  1105).— The  hydro- 
chloride of  p-nitrophenylhydrazine  is  recommended  as  a  microchemical 
reagent  for  all  aldehydes  and  ketones,  most  of  which  yield  characteristic 
crystalline  precipitates.  The  reaction  is  of  particular  value  for  the 
microchemical  determination  of  acraldehyde,  for  which  a  trustworthy 
test  was  still  wanting.  This  is  obtained  as  orange-coloured  needles, 
generally  as  stellate  aggregates,  but  which  may  also  occur  isolated. 
To  apply  the  test  to  glycerol,  the  concentrated  liquid  is  heated  in  a 
tube  with  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate  and  a  small  piece  of  asbestos 
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to  prevent  frothing,  and  a  drop  of  the  condensed  vapour  is  then  mixed 
with  the  reagent  (compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  351,  and  1903,  ii,  246, 
455).  L.  DE  K. 

Phosphomolybdic  Acid,  a  Characteristic  Reagent  for  the 
Amino-group.  Frederic  Seiler  and  A.  Verda  {Cliem.  Zeit.,  1903, 
27,  1121 — 1125). — A  lengthy  article  containing  a  table  showing  the 
action  of  phosphomolybdic  acid  on  the  various  amino-derivatives. 

The  reduction  of  the  reagent  caused  by  some  oils  and  fats  must  be 
attributed  to  the  presence  of  amino-compounds  in  them.       L.  de  K. 

lodometric  Estimation  of  Benzidine  and  Tolidine.  Armand 
Roesler  and  Boris  Glasmann  {Glieni.  Zeit.,  1903,  27,  986). — About 
5  grams  of  the  base  are  dissolved  in  hot  water  with  the  addition  of  5  c.c. 
of  hydrochloric  acid  and  when  cold  diluted  to  500  c.c.  Twenty-five  c.c.  of 
this  solution  are  neutralised  with  solution  of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate 
until  a  slight  precipitate  forms,  which  is  then  redissolved  by  means  of  a 
drop  of  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  liquid  is  now  diluted  to 
500  c.c.  and  iVY20  iodine  is  then  slowly  added  while  stirring  until  no 
further  pi-ecipitate  is  produced  and  a  drop  of  the  supernatant  liquid 
gives  a  blue  spot  on  starch-paper  :  254  parts  of  iodine  represent  184 
parts  of  benzidine  or  211*6  parts  of  tolidine.  L.  de  K. 

Identification  of  Alkaloids.  P.  Kley  {Rec.  trav.  ehim.,  1903,  22, 
367 — 384). — The  author  proposes  to  apply  a  slightly  modified  form  of 
the  microscopic  method  of  determining  the  refractive  index  of  crystals, 
by  immersion  in  an  indifferent  liquid  of  known  refractive  index, 
to  the  detection  of  alkaloids,  especially  in  toxicological  work.  The 
refractive  indices  of  a  number  of  suitable  liquids  and  those  of  the 
crystals  of  a  large  number  of  the  common  alkaloids  are  given  in  the 
original.  From  the  results,  the  author  deduces  the  conclusion  that 
certain  commercial  brands  of  various  alkaloids  are  not  homogeneous. 

T.  A.  H. 

Comparison  of  Chemical  and  Physiological  Methods  of 
ALSsaying  Aconite.  A.  B.  Stevens  {Pharm.  Arch.,  1903,  6, 
49 — 55). — Ten  grams  of  aconite  root  are  macerated  for  four  hours  in 
75  c.c.  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol  (7  vols.)  with  water  (3  vols.)  and  then 
percolated  with  the  same  solvent  until  150  c.c.  of  solution  are  obtained. 
This,  mixed  with  5  grams  of  powdered  pumice  stone,  is  evaporated  on 
a  dinner  plate  heated  by  a  water-bath,  and  the  residue  dissolved  as  far 
as  possible  in  5  c.c.  of  iV/10  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  10  c.c.  of  water, 
the  insoluble  matter  being  washed  with  40  c.c.  of  water.  The  filtrate 
is  made  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  2  c.c.  of  ammonia  solution  and  the 
liberated  alkaloid  extracted  with  ether.  The  residue  left  after  distill- 
ing off  the  ether  is  dissolved  in  3  c.c.  oi  NjlO  sulphuric  acid  and  the 
solution  titrated  with  iV/oO  alkali,  using  haematoxylin  as  an  indicator. 
Similar  methods  are  described  for  the  assay  of  aconite  preparations,  and 
these  are  stated  to  give  trustworthy  results  except  in  the  case  of 
extracts  which  have  been  heated  in  the  course  of  preparation.  Kesults 
of  the  saaae  order  are  obtained  by  determination  of  the  dilution  neces- 
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sary  to  inhibit  the  causation  of  a  tingling  sensation  when  a  drop  of  an 
aconite  preparation  is  applied  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue  (Squibb's  test), 
and  by  observation  of  the  toxicity  of  aconite  preparations  towards 
frogs,  but  owing  to  the  variation  in  sensibility  of  frogs,  this  physiological 
test  is  untrustworthy.  T.  A.  H. 

Assay  of  Crude  Cocaine.  William  Garsed  {Pharm.  J.,  1903, 
[iv],  17,  784 — 791). — An  account  is  given  of  a  large  number  of  experi- 
ments carried  out  with  the  object  of  devising  a  method  for  assaying 
the  crude  alkaloid  obtained  from  different  kinds  of  coca  leaves.  A 
comparison  was  made  of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the 
four  alkaloids,  cocaine,  cinnamylcocaine,  truxilline,  and  tropacocaine, 
and  of  their  hydrolytic  products,  namely,  benzoic,  cinnamic,  and 
truxillic  acids.  As  a  result  of  these  experiments,  it  was  found  that  the 
proportions  of  the  different  alkaloids  present  in  the  crude  material  may 
be  ascertained  by  either  of  the  following  processes. 

In  the  first  process,  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  crude  alkaloid  is  dis- 
solved in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  treated  with  potassium  permangan- 
ate. The  cinnamylcocaine  is  thus  destroyed,  whilst  the  cocaine  and 
truxilline  remain  unaffected  and  are  recovered  by  adding  excess  of 
ammonia  and  extracting  with  ether.  The  unoxidised  alkaloid  is 
weighed,  and  the  loss  in  weight  represents  the  amount  of  cinnamyl- 
cocaine originally  present.  The  re-extracted  alkaloid  is  hydroiysed  by 
heating  it  with  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide,  and  the  truxillic  and 
benzoic  acids  are  separated  from  one  another  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
insolubility  of  the  former  in  water.  From  the  quantity  of  each  acid 
found,  the  respective  amounts  of  truxilline  and  cocaine  can  be 
calculated. 

In  the  alternative  process,  the  crude  alkaloid  is  submitted  to  alkaline 
hydrolysis.  The  cinnamic  acid  is  estimated  by  acidifying  the  product 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  adding  excess  of  solution  of  bromine,  2^  mols. 
of  bromine  being  absorbed  by  each  molecule  of  cinnamic  acid"  The 
excess  of  bromine  is  removed  by  means  of  potassium  iodide,  and  the 
liberated  iodine  is  titrated  with  sodium  thiosulphate.  The  benzoic 
and  truxillic  acids  are  not  affected  by  this  treatment  and  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  means  of  the  insolubility  of  the  latter  in  water. 
The  amounts  of  truxilline  and  cinnamylcocaine  are  then  calculated, 
and  the  quantity  of  cocaine  in  the  crude  alkaloid  is  found  by 
difference. 

The  first  process  is  preferable  to  the  second,  since  in  the  former  case 
the  amount  of  cocaine  present  is  ascertained  by  direct  estimation  of 
the  benzoic  acid,  whilst  in  the  latter  it  is  determined  by  difference. 

E.G. 

Test  for  Choline  in  Blood.  Richard  W.  Allen  and  Herbert 
French  {Proc.  physiol.  Soc,  1903,  xxix— xxx;  J.  Physiol,  30).— The 
mere  obtaining  of  yellow,  octahedral  crystals  by  the  addition  of 
platinum  chloride  to  an  alcoholic  extract  of  blood  is  by  itself  no  proof 
of  the  existence  of  choline.  Ammonium  and  potassium  platinichlorides 
have  a  similar  crystalline  form,  and  the  use  of  absolute  alcohol  does 
not  exclude  these  in  small  amounts.     In  order  that  the  test  may  be  of 
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clinical  value,  some  solvent  must  be  discovered  which  excludes  ammo- 
nium and  potassium  salts.  W.  D.  H. 

Xanthine  Bases  contained  in  Meat,  Yeast,  and  other  Ex- 
tracts. I.  The  Xanthine  Bases  of  Meat  Extract.  Karl  Micko 
{Zeit.  Nahr.-Genussm.,  1 903,  6, 781 — 79 1 ). — The  present  researches  were 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  xanthine  bases  in  meat 
extract  from  one  another,  and  further  to  ascertain  whether  the  same 
bases  occur  in  meat  and  vegetable  extracts.  For  the  extraction  of  the 
total  mixed  bases,  the  method  previously  described  by  the  author 
"was  used  (compare  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  369).  The  bases  were  then 
decolorised  by  heating  with  lead  acetate  solution  and  adding 
ammonia.  After  removing  the  excess  of  lead,  the  bases  were  fraction- 
ally crystallised,  the  different  fractions  being  further  purified  by  the 
lead  and  ammonia  treatment,  and  then  analysed.  From  the  results,  it 
is  seen  that  the  xanthine  bases  of  meat  extract  consist  principally  of 
hypoxanthine,  xanthine  itself  being  present  only  in  small  quantity. 
Adenine  was  also  found  in  the  last  fraction  mixed  with  hypoxanthine, 
and  was  separated  from  the  latter  by  precipitation  with  picric  acid, 
dissolving  the  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  removing  the  picric 
acid  by  extraction  with  toluene.  The  bases  were  then  precipitated  with 
ammoniacal  silver  solution,  the  free  base  being  obtained  from  the 
silver  salt,  purified  by  the  lead  treatment,  and  recrystallised  from 
water.     Gamine  and  guanine  were  not  detected  in  meat  extract. 

W.  P.  S. 

Two  Colour  Reactions  of  Yohimbine.  G.  MEiLLfcRE  {J.  P/uirm. 
Chim.,  1903,  [vi],  18,  385). — A  crystal  of  the  alkaloid  is  heated  in  a 
porcelain  basin  on  a  water-bath  with  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  (1:1)  and  a  trace  of  sucrose,  dextrose,  or  furfuraldehyde.  When  a 
red  coloration  appears,  the  basin  is  removed  from  the  water-bath  and 
its  contents  cooled.  On  spectroscopic  examination,  a  large  absorption 
band  is  seen  in  the  blue  part  of  the  spectrum. 

A  burnt-sienna  coloration  is  obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution  of 
the  alkaloid  in  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  treating  the  residue  with 
ammonia.  W.  P.  S. 

Reactions  of  Methyl- violet  and  Tropoeolin.  Schumacher-Kopp 
{Chem.  Zeit.,  1903,  27,  1176). — As  there  seems  to  be  a  little  confusion 
as  to  the  behaviour  of  these  indicators  towards  acids,  the  author  has 
reinvestigated  the  matter.  Methyl-violet  turns  green  or  blue  in  the 
presence  of  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  phosphoric  acid.  Boric 
acid  gives  no  reaction.  Of  the  organic  acids,  oxalic,  tartaric,  and 
lactic  acid  give  a  bluish-green  coloration  :  citric  acid  gives  a  blue,  and 
acetic  acid  is  quite  indifferent. 

Tropoeolin  behaves  similarly.  Hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  nitric,  and 
phosphoric  acids  give  a  reddish-violet  coloration,  boric  acid  gives  no 
reaction.  Oxalic  and  tartaric  acids  also  give  this  reaction,  whilst 
citric  acid  gives  a  yellowish-red,  lactic  acid  a  rose,  and  acetic  acid  a 
cherry-red  coloration.  L.  dk  K. 
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Reaction  for  Fruit  Tannin  and  other  Tannins.  W.  Kelhofer 
{Chem.  Centr.,  1903,  ii,  1090—1091  ;  from  S'chweiz.  Woch.  Fharm.,  41, 
457 — 461). — When  a  drop  of  fruit  or  grape  wine  is  boiled  with  10  c.c. 
of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid,  the  tannin  present 
in  the  wine  yields  a  violet  coloration.  Oak-  and  kino-tannin  also  give 
this  reaction,  but  the  tannic  acids  contained  in  gall  apples,  moringa,  or 
coffee  do  not.  The  coloration  is  not  obtained  when  formaldehyde  is  present, 
and  aliphatic  aldehydes  more  or  less  affect  its  formation.  The  colouring 
matter  is  dissolved  by  ether,  forming  a  reddish-violet  solution,  but 
the  substance  appears  to  be  stable  only  when  dissolved  in  concentrated 
acid.  Sulphur  dioxide  and  plant  acids  have  no  effect  on  the  reaction. 
The  coloration  may  possibly  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  colorimetric  method 
of  estimating  the  tannin  in  wine.  A  violet  coloration,  which  probably 
also  depends  on  the  presence  of  tannin,  is  formed  when  freshly  cut 
sections  of  young  pears  are  treated  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  at 
the  ordinary  temperature.  E.  W.  W. 

Estimation  of  Indican  in  Urine.  Jacob  Bouma  (Zeit.  physiol. 
Cheni.,  1903,  39,  356 — 374). — A  critical  examination  of  the  methods 
adopted  for  the  estimation  of  indigo  compounds  in  urine.  The  recent 
work  of  Maillard  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  563)  is  considered  to  confirm  the 
author's  views.  W.  D.  H. 

Estimation  of  Indican  in  Urine.  L.  Monfet  {Compt.  rend.  Soc, 
Biol.,  1903,55, 1251— 1252).— One  hundred  c.c.  of  urine,  100  c.c.  of  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  50  c.c.  of  hydrogen  peroxide  are  warmed  to  50°  and 
shaken  with  40  or  50  c.c.  of  chloroform.  The  chloroform  extract  is 
evaporated,  boiled  with  10  per  cent,  nitric  acid,  and  rendered  alkaline 
with  potassium  carbonate.  The  phenol  so  formed  is  estimated  colori- 
metrically  with  potassium  picrate;  100  parts  of  phenol  is  equivalent 
to  140  of  indigotin.  W.  D.  H. 

Improved  Method  for  Estimating  Indigotin  with  Sodium 
Hyposulphite.  Arthur  Binz  and  August  Kufferath  (Chem.  Centr., 
19U3,  ii,  398;  from  Farberzeit.,  14,  225— 226).— The  hyposulphite 
solution  is  contained  in  a  burette  fitted  with  a  three-way  cock,  and  is 
delivered  through  a  capillary  tube  passing  through  one  of  the  holes  of  a 
doubly-bored  rubber  stopper  placed  in  the  neck  of  a  distilling  flask  of  180 
c.c.  capstcity  containing  100  c.c.  of  the  solution  of  indigotinsulphonic 
acid  to  be  titrated ;  through  the  second  hole  passes  a  capillary  tube 
reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  which  allows  a  current  of  hydrogen 
gas  to  be  passed  through  the  solution.  The  contents  of  the  burette 
and  the  solution  of  hyposulphite  are  kept  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen,  and  a  layer  of  benzene  covers  the  solution  in  the  flask. 
To  carry  out  an  analysis,  the  burette  is  filled  and  the  solution  allowed 
to  run  out  through  the  three-way  tap,  so  that  none  of  it  passes  into 
the  flask ;  hydrogen  at  the  same  time  enters,  and  in  this  manner  all 
oxygen  is  removed  from  the  sides  of  the  burette.  Hydrogen  is  then 
bubbled  through  the  solution  in  the  flask,  and  after  exhausting  with  a 
pump  for  5 — 10  minutes  so  as  to  remove  traces  of  oxygen,  the  titra- 
tion is  carried  out  in  the  usual  manner. 
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It  is  pointed  out  that,  if  sulphonation  of  the  indigotin  is  carried  out 
at  45°  different  values  are  obtained  from  those  which  ate  given  by 
samples  sulphonated  at  55°,  but  between  53°  and  65°  constant  numbers 
are  obtained.  W.  A.  D. 

Detection  of  Urobilin.  Wilhelm  Schlesinger  (Chem.  Centr., 
1903,  ii,  855—856  ;  from  Deutsch.  Med.  Wochschr.,  29,  561—563). 
— In  order  to  obtain  a  proper  reaction  for  urobilin  in  urines,  it 
is  recommended  to  clarify  them  first  by  adding  an  equal  volume 
of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  zinc  acetate  in  absolute  alcohol ;  the 
filtrate  will  then  show  a  fine  fluorescence  and  distinct  absorption 
spectrum.  Zinc  chloride  should  not  be  substituted  for  the  acetate, 
and  if  an  aqueous  solution  of  zinc  acetate  is  used  the  test  is 
interfered  with  owing  to  oxidation  taking  place.  If  much  bilirubin 
is  present,  this  should  be  first  removed.  Faeces  are  first  extracted  with 
ether,  then  with  acidified  alcohol,  and,  after  neutralising  the  acid  with 
ammonia,  an  equal  bulk  of  the  alcoholic  zinc  solution  is  added.  Blood 
may  be  also  tested  after  first  removing  the  blood  corpuscles  as  usual 
by  adding  sodium  chloride  and  potassium  oxalate  and  centrifugalising 
the  liquid.  The  clear  plasma  is  then  mixed  with  the  zinc  solution 
and  again  centrifugalised.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Bile  Salts  in  Urine.  Otto  Grunbaum  {Proc. 
physiol.  Soc.,  1903,  xxvi — xxvii ;  J.  Physiol.,  30). — The  principle  of 
the  method  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  addition  of  bile  salts  to  urine 
accelerates  the  flow  of  the  urine  in  drops  through  a  small  orifice.  A 
specially  constructed  pipette  for  counting  the  drops  in  a  given  time  is 
described.  W.  D.  H. 

Colour  Reactions  of  Proteids.  Sydney  W.  Cole  {J.  Physiol., 
1903,  30,  311 — 318). — Liebermann's  test  is  due  to  an  interaction 
between  glyoxylic  acid  contained  in  the  ether  used  in  washing  the 
proteid  and  the  tryptophan  split  off  from  the  proteid  by  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  acid  in  the  ether  arises  by  oxidation  through  the  stage  of 
vinyl  alcohol  and  its  isomeride  acetaldehyde.  The  oxidation  is 
effected  in  sunlight,  primarily  by  the  atmospheric  oxygen  and  second- 
arily by  the  hydrogen  peroxide  produced  in  this  way. 

Proteids  give  an  intense  purple  coloration  when  heated  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  and  a  little  cane-sugar  or  furfuraldehyde,  the  reaction 
being  due  to  tryptophan.  Sometimes  the  reaction  occurs  with  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid  alone,  the  furfuraldehyde  in  this  case  being 
formed  from  the  proteid  itself.  Reichl  showed  that  proteids  give  a 
blue  coloration  when  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  ferric  chloride,  and 
benzaldehyde.     This  is  also  due  to  tryptophan.  W.  D.  H. 

Detection  of  Albumin  in  Urines.  Emilb  Dufau  {J.  Pharm. 
Chim.,  1903,  [vi],  18,  253— 256).— Attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  many  urines  contain  substances  which  share  most  of  the 
reactions  of  true  albumin,  but  are  distinguished  from  it  by  not  being 
coagulated  on  boiling  the  urine  and  by  not  giving  a  decided  ring  when 
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applying  the  Heller,  or  nitric  acid  test.  They  are,  however,  precipi- 
tated by  addition  of  acetic  and  other  acids,  even  partially  in  the  cold, 
and  thus  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions.  L.  de  K. 

Moser'8  Blood  Crystals.  Walther  Frieboes  (P/tiiger's  Archiv, 
1903,  98,  434 — 451). — Moser's  method  of  obtaining  crystals  of  oxy- 
hsemoglobin  consists  in  allowing  the  defibrinated  blood  to  become 
nearly  dry,  adding  water,  and  waiting  for  crystals  to  appear.  He 
states  that  the  crystals  so  obtained  from  human  blood  are  dijEferent  in 
form  from  those  of  other  animals,  and  can  be  employed  for  distin- 
guishing human  from  other  blood.  In  the  present  research,  it  was 
found  that  crystals  prepared  from  human  blood  are  different  in  form 
if  the  blood  is  removed  during  life  or  after  death,  different  when  the 
amount  of  blood  used  is  large  or  small ;  further  differences  were 
found  in  the  blood  removed  from  the  splenic  vein,  and  from  the  um- 
bilical cord  of  the  new-born  infant.  Such  differences  show  that  it  is 
impossible  to  employ  these  crystals  for  diagnostic  purposes  ;  moreover, 
dried  or  decomposed  blood  does  not  give  them.  A  large  number  of 
photo-micrographs  accompany  the  article ;  those  of  human  and  other 
bloods  show  rhombic  plates,  needles  of  varying  sizes  and  groupings, 
but  no  essential  crystallographic  differences.  W.  D.  H. 

Van  Deen's  Reaction  for  Blood  Spots.  Dioscoride  Vitali 
{Gazzetta,  1903,  33,  i,  323 — 328). — The  author  has  confirmed  experi- 
mentally the  result  obtained  by  Tarugi  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  460)  that  van 
Deen's  reaction  is  yielded  by  thiocyanates  as  well  as  by  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  blood.  It  must  also  be  assumed  that  the  action  of 
ozonised  turpentine  oil  on  thiocyanates  yields  either  Caro's  acid  or  a 
similar  unstable  compound,  and  the  author  finds  that,  on  heating 
potassium  persulphate  with  barium  chloride,  the  following  reactions 
take  place  : 

(1)  K2S20g-t-H20  =  K2S04-HH2S04-HO. 

(2)  2  BaCls  +  H2SO4  +  K2SO4  =  2BaS04  +  2KC1  +  2HC1. 

(3)  2HCl-l-0  =  H20-l-Cl2. 

In  the  reaction  between  potassium  thiocyanate,  barium  chloride,  and 
turpentine  oil,  however,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  detect  the 
evolution  of  chlorine,  possibly  owing  to  its  extremely  small  amount. 

The  author  does  not  agree  with  Tarugi  in  the  opinion  that  the 
value  of  van  Deen's  reaction  for  detecting  blood  is  diminished  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  given  also  by  thiocyanates.  For,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  latter  are  never  found,  except  in  infinitesimal  amount,  in 
blood  spots  (even  when  these  are  formed)  of  the  residue  from  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  urine  or  saliva,  and,  on  the  other,  if  the  thiocyanate  is 
present  in  larger  quantity  it  can  be  detected  readily  by  its  reaction 
with  ferric  salts.  T.  H.  P. 
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Budde  Effect  with  Reference  to  Bromine,  B.  Palmer  Caldwell 
{Amer.  C/iem.  J.,  1904,  31,  61 — 63). — Comparative  experiments  on  the 
Budde  effect  in  the  cases  of  chlorine  and  bromine  were  carried  out 
with  the  aid  of  photographic  flash-light  cartridges.  These  experi- 
ments were  of  a  preliminary  nature,  and  the  gases  were  not  perfectly 
pure  or  dry.  The  results  showed  that  the  expansion  of  the  bromine 
was  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  chlorine.  The  return  to  the 
original  volume  was  not  immediate,  but,  on  an  average,  extended 
through  a  period  of  3  seconds.  The  rise  in  temperature  was  not 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  change  in  volume,  especially  in  the  case  of 
bromine.  These  results  confirm  the  conclusion  of  Mellor  (Trans., 
1902,  81,  1291)  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  chlorine  gas 
under  the  influence  of  light  undergoes  any  change  capable  of  appreci- 
ably affecting  its  activity  towards  hydrogen,  and  also  indicate  that  the 
same  is  true  in  the  case  of  bromine.  If  Mellor's  second  conclusion 
that  the  Budde  effect  is  entirely  caused  by  part  of  the  energy  absorbed 
from  light  being  dissipated  as  heat  were  true,  the  rise  of  temperature 
should  be  much  greater  in  the  case  of  bromine  than  of  chlorine,  but 
this  is  not  in  accord  with  the  results  of  the  present  investigation. 

E.  G. 

Behaviour  of  Selenium  towards  Light  and  Temperature, 
Robert  Marc  (Zeit.  anorg.  Chevi.,  1903,  37,  459— 474).— The 
applicability  of  selenium  cells  for  spectrophotometric  purposes  has  been 
investigated.  The  course  of  the  action  of  red  and  blue  light  on  the 
cell  used  is  gradual,  the  maximum  influence  being  attained  after  from 
6  to  7  hours. 

The  "  non-metallic  "  variety  of  selenium,  the  resistance  of  which 
increases  with  increase  of  temperature,  is  termed  by  the  author  the 
A  modification,  whilst  the  "metallic"  variety  is  termed  the  B  modifi- 
cation. The  latter  is  in  general  a  much  better  conductor,  and  is  less 
sensitive  to  light  than  the  former.  When  the  modification  B  is  heated 
above  210°,  it  is  transformed  into  A  ;  when  the  latter  is  cooled  to  —  40°, 
it  is  transformed  into  B,  B  is  stable  under  8°,  A  above  70°.  At  the 
ordinary  temperature,  A  passes  slowly  into  B,  a  transformation  which 
is  accelerated  by  white  or  red  light  but  retarded  by  blue.  The  sensi- 
bility of  selenium  towards  red  and  blue  light  at  different  temperatures 
is  represented  diagrammatically. 

The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  sensibility  of  selenium  to 
light  is  not  conditioned  by  the  presence  of  traces  of  metallic  impuri- 
ties. A.  McK. 

Characteristics  of  Line  and  Band  Spectra.  Origin  of  the 
Two  Spectra.  Henri  Deslandres  (Compt.  rend.,  1903,  137, 
1013  — 1018). — The    paper   is    largely   an    historical    survey   of    the 
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theories  advanced  in  explanation  of  the  line  and  band  spectra  of 
elements.  Adopting  the  Lorenz  theory  that  the  electric  current  is 
due  to  the  movement  of  electrons,  the  author  suggests  (1)  that  the 
general  band  spectra  arise  from  the  impact  of  the  electrons  on  the 
molecules  of  the  gas,  (2)  the  simpler  band  spectra  (those  of  the  nega- 
tive pole)  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  decomposition  of  the  molecule 
into  simpler  molecules  or  even  atoms,  and  (3)  the  line  spectra  are 
caused  by  a  new  series  of  vibrations  arising  from  the  union  of  the 
negative  electrons  with  the  atoms.  M.  A.  W. 

Relation  between  the  Constitution  and  Absorption  Spectra 
of  Rosaniline  Dyes.  Julius  Foemanek  {Zeit.  Farb.  Text.  Chem., 
1903,  2,  473 — 482). — Derivatives  of  ;9-dianiinotriphenylmethane 
(malachite- green,  brilliant-green,  acid-green,  patent-blue)  give  in  con- 
centrated solution  in  all  solvents  the  same  absorption  spectrum,  con- 
sisting of  a  double  band  with  a  slight  shadow  to  the  right  (more  re- 
frangible side) ;  in  dilute  solution,  the  double  band  reduces  to  a  weak 
symmetrical  single  band.  Derivatives  of  ^-triaminotriphenylmethane 
similarly  give  a  spectrum  consisting  in  concentrated  solution  of  a 
strong  double  band  and  a  single  weak  line,  and  in  dilute  solution  of 
two  single  bands,  one  much  feebler  than  the  other.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  feeble  band  may  be  either  to  the  right  or  the  left  of  the  principal 
line,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  compound. 

By  introducing  successive  ethyl  radicles  into  diaminotriphenyl- 
carbinol  chloride,  the  single  band  of  dilute  solutions  is  displaced  in 
the  direction  of  greater  wave-length  ;  di-,  tri-,  and  tetra-ethyldiamino- 
diphenylcarbinol  have,  for  instance,  A.  =  561"4,  589*8,  and  623*0  respec- 
tively. Similar  displacement  takes  place  in  passing  from  di-  to  tetra- 
and  hexa-methyltriaminotriphenylcarbinol  anhydrochlorides,  and  the 
feebler  band  undergoes  also  a  change  in  position  in  the  same 
direction.  It  is  shown  that  in  both  diamino-  and  triamino-triphenyl- 
carbinol  dyes  the  displacement  in  passing  from  the  unalkylated 
base  to  alkylated  derivatives  is  numerically  proportional  to  the 
number  of  alkyl  groups  introduced.     Thus  the  ratio 

displacement  in  passing  from  base  to  dimethyl  derivative 

displacement  iu  passing  from  same  base  to  tetramethyl  derivative 
is  equal  to  the  same  ratio  m  the  case  of  the  diethyl  and  tetraethyl  bases  ; 
in  the  first  case,  the  ratio  is  0*4604,  in  the  other,  0*4610.  Whence, 
knowing  the  position  of  the  bands  of  the  methyl  derivatives  of  a  base, 
that  of  the  ethyl  derivatives  may  be  calculated  ;  examples  are  given, 
showing  that  the  calculated  values  agree  with  those  observed  within 
half  a  wave  length. 

In  similar  compounds,  a  chlorine  atom  produces  exactly  the  same 
proportional  displacement  of  the  principal  absorption  band.  In  the 
case  of  triaminotriphenylcarbinol  compounds,  the  distance  between 
the  intense  and  feeble  bands  diminishes  as  the  index  of  refraction 
of  the  solvent  increases.  By  comparing  the  displacement  in  passing 
from  triaminotriphenylcarbinol  anhydrochloride  to  tetramethylpararos- 
aniline  chloride,  NMe2Ci:CoH4:C(CgH4-NMe2)-C6H4-NH2,  and  to  benz- 
oyltetramethylpararosaniline  chloride, 

NMe2Ci:C„H4:C(CeH4-NMe2)-C8H4-NHBz, 
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it  is  seen  that  the  change  of  position  of  the  strong  line  is  the  same  in 
both  cases,  but  that  of  the  weak  line  different ;  the  values  are 
A.  584-5  and  A.  584-5  for  the  strong  line,  A.  527-6,  \  5144  for  the  weak 
one.  The  weak  band  is  thus  affected  only  by  changes  in  the  third 
amino-radicle  ;  by  displacing  both  its  hydrogen  atoms  by  benzyl  groups 
its  intensity  is  much  increased.  The  displacement  of  this  band  by  a  benzyl 
group  is,  however,  much  less  than  that  caused  by  a  methyl  radicle.  The 
remainder  of  the  paper  deals  with  the  effects  on  the  position  of  the 
lesser  band  caused  by  the  radicles  benzyl  and  phenyl  being  introduced 
in  place  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  third  amino-radicle,  and  the 
use  to  which  the  numerical  values  obtained  can  be  put  in  checking 
the  structure  of  dyes.  W.  A.  D. 

Ultra-violet  Absorption  Spectra  of  Ortho-,  Meta-  and  Para- 
isomerides.  II.  R.  Magim  {Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  1903,  [v],  12, 
ii,  260 — 267.  Compare  Ab^tr.,  1903,  ii,  706).— From  the  results  of 
his  former  experiments  [loc.  cit.)  and  of  those  now  described  on  the 
ultra-violet  absorption  spectra  of  the  isomeric  aminobenzoic  and 
phthalic  acids,  the  author  draws  the  following  conclusions  :  (1)  all 
the  compounds  examined  exhibit  very  strong  absorptions.  (2)  They 
nearly  always  show  distinct  bands,  which  become  displaced  towards  the 
luminous  part  of  the  spectrum  when  a  hydroxyl  group  is  replaced  by 
either  a  carboxyl  or  an  amino-group.  (3)  The  introduction  of  a 
second  carboxyl  group  into  the  chain  seems  to  annul  completely  the 
increase  of  absorption  and  displacement  of  the  bands  produced  by  the 
first.  (4)  As  regards  increase  of  absorption,  especially  that  exhibited 
for  very  high  dilutions  in  the  extreme  ultra-violet,  the  isomerides 
examined  always  arrange  themselves  in  the  order  meta,  ortho,  para. 
(5)  The  meta-  and  ortho-isomerides  show,  although  different,  yet 
analogous  absorptions,  whilst  the  corresponding  para-compounds 
exhibit  extremely  intense  absorptions,  quite  independent  of  those  of 
the  other  isomerides. 

Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  positions  of  the  groups  constituting  a 
molecule  have  a  definite  characteristic  influence  on  the  absorption  of 
the  ultra-violet  rays.  This  influence,  manifested  in  a  particular  way 
on  the  rays  of  small  wave-length,  shows  that  the  absorption  of  a 
compound  cannot  be  an  additive  property,  as  Spring's  results  for  the 
visible  part  of  the  spectrum  would  indicate.  T.  H.  P. 

Ultra-violet  Rays  and  Stereo-chemical  Isomerism.   R.  Magini 

{Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  1903,  [v],  12,  ii,  297—304.  See  preceding 
abstract). — From  measurements  on  the  absorption  spectra  of  asparagine, 
the  tartaric  acids,  and  maleic  and  fumaric  acids,  the  author  concludes : 
(1)  that  stereo-chemical  isomerides  which  exhibit  complete  concord- 
ance in  all  their  properties,  with  the  exception  of  the  rotatory  power, 
which  may  be  diffeient,  have,  at  least,  in  the  compounds  examined, 
perfectly  identical  absorptions,  conditioned  by  the  equality  of  their 
molecular  dimensions.  (2)  That  stereo-chemical  isomerides  containing 
a  double  linking  determining  cis-  and  trans-modifications,  as  in  maleic 
and  fumaric  acids,  show,  on  the  other  hand,  absorptions  which  are 
markedly  different,  but  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude,  this  behaviour 
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being  conditioned   by  the  different  configurations  of   the  respective 
molecules.  ^-  H.  P. 

Action  of  Ultra-violet  Light  on  Rare  Earth  Oxides.  Charles 
Baskerville  {A77ier.  J.  Scl,  1903,  [iv],  16,  465— 466).— The  oxides 
of  gadolinium,  lanthanum,  neodymium,  praseodymium,  cerium, 
samarium,  thorium,  yttrium,  erbium,  uranium,  ytterbium,  titanium, 
and  zirconium  were  subjected  to  the  action  of  ultra-violet  light. 
Zirconium  and  thorium  dioxides  were  the  only  two  which  phosphoresced 
strongly.  Various  miuerals,  containing  zirconium  and  thorium,  were 
also  examined,  but  none  of  them  showed  any  fluorescence  or  phos- 
phorescence. -A-  McK. 

Calculation  of  the  Electromotive  Force  between  Elements 
of  the  Calomel  Element  Type.  J.  N.  Bronsted  (Zeit.  anorg.  Chem., 
1903,37,  158—163). — The  electromotive  force  of  an  element  of  the 
calomel  element  type  is  expressed  by  the  equation  tt  =  i'(  1 /w^ + 
\ln„)Rl'jtQ.\ogpJp,  where  v  is  the  number  of  metal  atoms  contained  in 
1  molecule  of  the  salt,  n  the  valency  of  the  cathion,  and  n^  the  valency 
of  the  anion.  A.  McK. 

Electric  Osmose  in  Liquid  Ammonia.  Marcel  A scoli  {Compt. 
rend.,  1903,  137,  1252—1255). — When  a  difference  of  potential  is 
established  between  two  portions  of  liquid  ammonia  separated  by  a 
porous  septum  of  calcined  alumina,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
—  60°  by  immersion  in  a  bath  of  acetone  cooled  with  solid  carbon 
dioxide  (compare  Moissan,  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  66),  there  is  usually  a 
slight  displacement  of  the  liquid  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 
current ;  but  if  the  liquid  is  coloured  blue  by  the  formation  of  a  small 
quantity  of  sodammonium  in  solution  (compare  Joannis,  Abstr.,  1890, 
209),  there  is  a  marked  displacement  of  the  liquid  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  current,  showing  that  the  introduction  of  the  sodium  has 
caused  the  liquid  to  become  positively  and  the  alumina  negatively 
electrified  (compare  Perrin,  Compt.  rend.,  1903,  136,  1388 — 1391, 
1441 — 1443;  this  vol.,  ii,  8).  That  liquid  ammonia  should  exhibit 
the  phenomenon  of  electric  osmose  is  in  keeping  with  its  high 
dielectric  constant  (compare  Goodwin  and  Kay  Thompson,  Fhys.  Rev., 

1899,  viii,  38)  and  its   ionising  property  (compare  Frenzel,   Abstr., 

1900,  ii,  474).  M.  A.  W. 

Heat  of  Oxidation  of  Molybdenum.  Marcel  Delepine  (BtUl. 
Soc.  chim.,  1903,  [iii],  29,  1166 — 1167). — This  constant  was  deter- 
mined by  the  method  already  described  (Delepine  and  Hallopeau, 
Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  8).  One  gram  of  molybdenum,  when  burned  to  the 
trioxide,  developed  in  a  first  experiment  1740'7  cal.,  and  in  a  second, 
1720-6  cal.;  whence  Mo(6ol)  +  03(ga8)  =  Mo03(soJ)+ 166-14  Cal.  at 
constant  volume,  and  167  Cal.  at  constant  pressure. 

Molybdenum  dioxide  burns  very  slowly  to  the  trioxide,  hence  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  the  calorific  value  of  this  reaction. 

The  heat  of  formation  of  molybdenum  trioxide  is  less  than  that  of 
tungsten  trioxide   {loc.  cit.),  and  this  agrees  with   the  observed  re- 
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actions  of  the  two  metals.  Thus  the  oxides  of  bismuth,  antimony, 
lead,  and  coppei*  are  reduced  by  molybdenum,  and  molybdenum  oxide 
is  reduced  by  zinc,  but  less  easily  than  tungsten  oxide,  whilst  it  also 
accounts  for  the  limited  reduction  of  molybdenum  oxides  by  hydrogen 
as  observed  by  Guichard  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  658).  T.  A.  H. 

The  Possible  Forms  of  the  Melting  Point  Curve  for  Binary 
Mixtures  of  Isomorphous  Substances.  II.  Johannes  J.  van 
Laae  {Proc.  K.  Akcid.  Wetensch.  Amsterdam,  1903,  6,  244 — 259. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  631). — A  mathematical  paper  unsuitable 
for  abstraction.  A,  McK. 

Distillation  under  Diminished  Pressure  in  Quartz  Vessels. 
Alois  Schulleb  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1903,  37,  69 — 74). — Various 
substances  were  heated  under  diminished  pressure  in  vessels  of  quartz, 
22  cm.  long  and  2  cm.  in  diameter.  It  was  shown  that  silver  can  be 
volatilised  at  a  temperature  below  its  melting  point ;  a  deposit  of  lead 
was  observed  when  commercial  silver  was  employed.  Copper  can  be 
sublimed  when  heated  in  quartz  vessels.  Gold  volatilises  very  slowly 
at  about  its  melting  point.  Tin  can  be  distilled  somewhat  more  easily 
than  gold. 

Sodium  chloride  is  readily  sublimed.  Silver  sulphide  is  more 
readily  sublimed  than  silver.     Lead  sulphide  is  very  easily  sublimed. 

The  author  separated  metals  by  distillation  under  diminished 
pressure  before  Kahlbaum,  Roth,  and  Siedler  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  259) 
did.  A.  McK.  . 

The  Influence  of  Non-electrolytes  on  the  Vapour  Tension 
of  Acetic  Acid  in  Solution.  Petru  Bogdan  {Ann.  sci.  Univ.  Jassy, 
1903,  11,  302 — 327). — A  description  of  some  experiments  which  were 
made  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  inHuence  exerted  by  different  com- 
pounds on  the  vapour  pressure  of  a  substance  in  solution.  The  actual 
case  studied  was  that  of  acetic  acid  dissolved  in  benzene.  The  method 
employed  was  to  maintain  equilibrium  between  the  benzene  solution 
and  aqueous  acetic  acid,  and  to  determine  the  change  in  concentration 
of  the  latter  produced  by  adding  a  second  substance  to  the  benzene 
layer.  To  compare  the  action  of  different  substances,  it  is  necessary  to 
calculate  the  relative  molecular  depression  in  each  case.  This  value 
was  found  to  vary  considerably ;  it  is  very  small  for  toluene  and 
ethylene  dibromide,  slightly  larger  for  nitrobenzene  and  chloroform, 
and  of  considerable  magnitude  in  the  case  of  ether  and  the  esters  of 
acetic  acid.  Within  certain  limits,  the  molecular  depression  of  each 
substance  is  constant ;  it  is  only  slightly  influenced  by  temperature, 
but  increases  with  diminishing  concentration  of  acetic  acid  until  a 
point  is  reached  when  it  remains  constant,  whatever  the  strength  of 
the  acetic  acid  solution. 

A  theoretical  discussion  is  given  of  the  two  general  cases  (a)  where 
the  added  substance  depresses,  or  (6)  raises  the  vapour  pressure  of  the 
compounding  solution.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  shown  that  the  two 
substances  contained  in  the  solution  must  be  more  soluble  in  one 
another  than   in  the  solvent,  whilst  in  the  second  case  the  reverse 
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holds ;   the  two  dissolved  substances  are  less  soluble  in  one  another 
than  in  the  solvent.  S.  S. 

Theory  of  the  Critical  State.  Difference  between  Gaso- 
genic  and  Liquidogenic  Substances.  Isidor  Teaube  (Zeit.  anorg. 
Chem.,  1903,  37,  225—242.  Compare  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  551).— Accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  de  Heen  and  of  the  author,  the  critical  tempera- 
ture is  that  at  which  the  complete  miscibility  of  two  heterogeneous 
substances  occurs  ;  according  to  de  Heen,  those  two  substances  differ 
from  one  another  in  their  mass,  and,  according  to  the  author,  in  the 
different  space  they  occupy.  The  author's  hypothesis,  which  implies 
a  discontinuity  of  the  gaseous  and  liquid  state  at  the  critical  tempera- 
ture, is  supported  by  facts  which  are  quite  independent  of  critical 
phenomena.  In  the  transformation  of  a  solid  and  liquid  substance 
into  the  gaseous  form,  the  value  b  in  van  der  Waal's  equation  must 
undergo  a  discontinuous  and  very  considerable  increase  in  volume, 
since  the  gasogenic  particle  is  considerably  greater  than  the  liquidogen 
particle.  The  "  true"  critical  temperature  is  that  temperature  at  which 
the  densities  of  the  gasogenic  and  liquidogenic  particles  are  identical. 

The  co-volume,  v  —  b,  is  a  function  of  the  pressure  and  the  tem- 
perature ;  the  constant  i  is  a  function  of  the  pressure,  either  external 

n^  -I    I     . 

or  internal :  the  refraction  constant,  -— .-,   is    likewise   dependent 

n^  +  2    a 

on  the  pressure,  but  to  a  less  extent  than  b. 

A.  McK. 

Extension  of  Clapeyron's  Formula  to  all  the  Indifferent 
States.  L.  Aries  {Compt.  rend.,  1903,  137,  1239 — 1242.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  589;  this  vol.,  ii,  16). — From  mathematical  con- 
siderations, the  author  deduces  the  relation  hpjhT^  ^SI^V=  ^L/T^V, 
where  ^S  and  AF  denote  the  variations  in  entropy  and  volume,  AZ 
the  latent  heat  of  transformation  absorbed  by  the  system,  and  8p 
and  8T  the  changes  in  pressure  and  temperature.  This  is  Clapeyron's 
formula  generalised,  applicable  to  all  the  indifferent  states,  and 
proves  that  these  states  succeed  one  another  in  a  determined  direc- 
tion if  the  temperature  and  pressure  in  a  univariant  system,  and 
also  the  quantities  of  the  constituents  in  a  bivariaut  system,  begin 
to  change ;  the  relation  beween  the  temperature  and  pressure  can 
be  expres^ed  in  curve  form,  and  in  the  case  of  a  system  defined  by 
means  of  its  independent  constituents  every  curve  of  a  univariant 
state  is  met  tangentially  by  the  curves  of  the  bivariant  states. 

M.  A.  W. 

A  New  Heating  Oven  for  Sealed  Tubes,  which  can  be 
Shaken.  Hermann  Thoms  {Ber.,  1903,  36,  3957— 3958).— The 
apparatus  described  and  depicted  is  heated  by  gas  and  has  the  form 
of  an  ordinary  Carius-oven  ;  it  is  mounted  on  trunnions  on  which  it 
rocks,  the  movemenc  being  produced  by  a  hot  air  or  1/40  h.p.  electric 
motor.     The  temperature  can  be  kept  constant  within  1 — 2°. 

W.  A.  D 
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lonisation  in  Atmospheric  Air.  J.  A.  McClelland  {Sci. 
Trans.  Roy.  Duhl.  ISoc,  1903,  8,  ii,  57 — 64.  Compare  Wilson,  Abstr., 
1901,  ii,  435;  Rutherford  and  Allen,  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  123).— The 
author  has  determined  the  number  of  ions  present  in  1  c.c.  of  air 
circulating  freely  through  the  apparatus.  The  number  found  was  of  the 
order  600 — 700,  but  there  is  very  considerable  variation  in  the 
amount  of  the  ionisation.  The  maximum  ionisation  observed  was 
about  2*5  times  the  minimum  ionisation  observed,  the  greatest  value 
being  obtained  after  several  hours'  rain.  The  radiation  emitted  by 
freshly  fallen  rain  (Wilson,  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  194)  is  probably  re- 
sponsible for  this.  The  facts,  on  the  whole,  point  to  some  radioactive 
substance  disseminated  through  the  atmosphere.  J.  C.  P. 

Determination  of  the  Nature  of  the  Dissociation  of  Ternary- 
Electrolytes  by  means  of  Isohydric  Solutions.  Gottfried 
KuMMELL  {Zeit.  Elektrochem.,  1903,  9,  975—977). — In  a  solution  of 
magnesium  chloride,  we  must  assume  the  presence  of  the  ions 
MgCr,  Mg",  and  CI'  in  addition  to  undissociated  molecules.  The  con- 
centration of  the  Cr  ions  can  be  determined  by  finding  a  solution  of 
potassium  chloride,  for  example,  of  such  concentration  that  when  it  is 
mixed  with  the  solution  of  magnesium  chloride  the  conductivity  of 
the  mixture  is  the  mean  of  the  conductivities  of  the  components. 
The  concentrations  of  the  CI'  ions  in  the  two  solutions  are  then  the 
same.     The  following  values  are  found  in  this  way  : 

Gram  eq.MgClg  per  litre  2  1-5         1  05         0-1  0-05 

Gram  eq.  cr  per  litre       M33     0872     0-593    0-310    0-0722    0-0401 

The  conductivity  of  a  solution  of  magnesium  chloride  can  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  concentrations  of  the  ions  and  their  velocities, 
but  the  equation  so  obtained  still  contains  two  unknown  quantities- — 
the  concentration  and  velocity  of  the  MgCl*  ions.  By  assuming  that 
the  most  concentrated  solution  contains  only  MgCl'  and  CI'  ions,  it  is 
found  that  the  maximum  value  of  the  velocity  of  the  MgCl'  ion  is  23  ; 
the  true  value  must  therefore  lie  between  0  and  23.  A  consideration 
of  the  migration  constants  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  velocity  is 
probably  smaller  than  10,  and  that  the  concentrations  of  the  MgCl* 
ions  are  roughly  represented  by  the  following  numbers  : 

Gram  eq.  MgClj  per  litre     2  1-5  1  05  0-1 

Gram  eq.  MgCl*  per  litre     0-8  0-45  02  005  0  00 

T.  E. 

Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Dissolved  Substances,  III. 
Ad.  Vandenberghe  {Btdl.  Acad.  roy.  Belg.,  1903,  908 — 947.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  335). — The  influence  exerted  by  different  substances 
on  the  molecular  association  of  compounds  in  various  solvents  is  studied. 
By  means  of  the  boiling  point  method,  it  is  shown  that  the  intro- 
duction of  a  fresh  substance,  either  associated  or  non-associated,  to  the 
solution  of  an  associated  compound  usually  causes  the  association  of 
the  latter  to  increase.  The  extent  to  which  the  association  is 
influenced   depends  on  the  solvent  uised,   the   temperature,  and    the 
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concentration  of  the  dissolved  substances.  The  fact  that  such  an 
influence  can  be  exerted  by  the  presence  of  foreign  material  causes 
the  author  to  abandon  his  former  view  that  an  analogy  holds  between 
gaseous  dissociation  and  the  dissociation  of  substances  in  solution. 

S.  S. 

Polymerisation  of  Liquid  and  Solid  Inorganic  Compounds. 
George  G.  Longinescu  {Ann.  sci.  Univ.  Jaasy,  1903,  11,  288 — 294. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  531).— By  means  of  the  relation  {TIC.Df  =  n, 
the  author  calculates  the  state  of  aggregation  of  about  fifty  inorganic 
substances,  both  liquid  and  solid  ;  the  observations  are  confined  to 
compounds  containing  elements  having  atomic  weights  below  40.  In 
general,  the  results  agree  with  those  obtained  by  other  observers  with 
different  methods.  The  method  cannot  be  applied  to  compounds  which 
contain  elements  of  very  high  atomic  weight.  S.  S. 

The  Phenomena  of  Solidification  and  Transformation  in  the 
Systems  NH^NOg.AgNO,,  and  KN03,AgN03.  H.  W.  Bakhuis 
KoozEBooM  (Proc.  K.  Akad.  Wetensch.  Amsterdam,  1903,  6,  259 — 262). — 
With  mixtures  of  ammonium  nitrate  and  potassium  nitrate,  the  tran- 
sition point  of  silver  nitrate  and  the  first  transition  point  of  ammonium 
nitrate  falls  in  the  region  where  these  mixtures  are  still  partially 
liquid  ;  the  two  lower  transition  points  of  ammonium  nitrate  are 
situated  in  the  region  where  ever}  thing  has  already  become  solidified. 
The  deposition  of  silver  nitrate  from  melted  mixtures  rich  in  silver 
takes  place  according  to  two  lines,  which  meet  each  other  at 
160°;  the  solidification  of  ammonium  nitrate  from  mixtures  rich  in 
it  also  takes  place  along  two  lines,  which  meet  each  other  at  125°. 
The  salts  are  deposited  pure  and  do  not  yield  mixed  crystals.  From 
intermediate  concentrations,  a  compound,  NH^NOg,  AgNOg,  is  deposited, 
melting  at  109"6°.  The  various  phases  involved  are  indicated  in 
a  diagram. 

The  system  AgNO^jKNO,  is  simpler  in  so  far  that  potassium 
nitrate  has  only  one  transition  temperature  at  126°.  The  transition 
point  of  silver  nitrate  falls  within  the  partially  liquid  region.  The 
various  regions  are  also  diagrammatically  represented.         A.  McK. 

[Phase  Rule.]  Rudolf  Wegscheider  (Zet<.  ;?%«iAaZ.  Chem.,  1903, 
45,  697 — 699). — Remarks  relative  to  Byk's  paper  (this  vol.,  ii,  16). 

J.  C.  P. 

Observations  on  the  System  Zinc  Chloride,  Ammonium 
Chloride,  and  "Water.  P.  A.  Meerburg  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1903, 
37,  199 — 221). — The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  determine  which 
combinations  of  the  components,  zinc  chloride,  ammonium  chloride, 
and  water,  are  capable  of  existence  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

The  binary  systems,  NH^C1,H20 ;  ZnClg.H^O  ;  ZnCla.NH^Cl,  are 
first  considered.  The  author  has  investigated  the  system  NH^CljHjO, 
under  0°  ;  the  cryohydric  point  is  -16°,  where  the  solution  in  con- 
tact with  ice  and  solid  ammonium  chloride  contains  19*5  per  cent,  of 
ammonium  chloride.  The  results  of  Dietz  on  the  solubility  of  zinc 
chloride  in  water  are  recapitulated. 
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The  author  has  investigated  by  Schreinemakers's  method  the  iso- 
thermals  of  the  ternary  system,  ZnClg.NH^Cl.Hp,  at  0°,  20°,  and  30°, 
and  expressed  his  results  graphically.  Of  the  eight  double  compounds  of 
zinc  chloride,  ammonium  chloride,  and  water  quoted  in  the  literature, 
only  two  are  capable  of  existence  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
namely,  ZnCl2,2NH4Cl  and  ZnClg.SNH^Cl.  The  hydrates  are  capable 
of  existence  only  at  low  temperatures,  if  at  all.  A.  McK. 


Negative  Catalysis  in  a  Homogeneous  System.  Alexandeb 
TiTOFF  {Zeit.  physikal.  Cliem.,  1903,  45,  641 — 683.  Compare  Bigelow, 
Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  506). — The  oxidation  of  sodium  sulphite  by  dissolved 
oxygen  takes  place  very  slowly  unless  a  catalytic  agent  is  present.  The 
reaction  is  of  the  first  order,  and  the  velocity  of  oxidation  is  within 
wide  limits  independent  of  the  oxygen  concentration.  Many  salts  of 
heavy  metals,  notably  copper  sulphate,  accelerate  the  oxidation,  and 
the  acceleration  is  approximately  proportional  to  the  amount  of  the 
catalyst.  Mannitol  acts  as  a  negative  catalyst,  that  is,  it  retards  the 
oxidation  of  the  sulphite,  but  about  1800  molecules  of  mannitol 
are  required  to  counteract  the  effect  of  1  molecule  of  copper  sulphate. 
An  inorganic  negative  catalyst  has  been  found  in  stannic  chloride 
(also  stannous  chloride),  which  exhibits  the  greatest  retarding  effect. 
The  simultaneous  effect  of  a  positive  catalyst  (copper  sulphate)  and  a 
negative  catalyst  (mannitol  or  stannic  chloride)  has  been  studied,  and 
the  experiments  support  the  view  that  negative  catalysis  consists  in  a 
counteracting  of  the  effect  of  positive  catalysis.  J.  C.  P. 

Remarks  on  the  Fifth  Communication  of  the  Committee 
on  Atomic  Weights.  Clemens  Winkler  {Ber.j  1903,  36, 
4299—4302.     Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  20).— Polemical.  A.  McK. 


Comparative  Studies  in  the  Periodic  System.  The  Various 
Gradation  Stages  between  Elements.  George  Rudorf  {Zeit. 
anorg.  Chem.,  1903,  37,  177 — 198). — A  theoretical  paper  which  does 
not  admit  of  abstraction.  A.  McK. 


Determination  of  the  Composition  of  Chemical  Compounds 
without  the  Help  of  Analysis.  Gustav  Tammann  {Zeit.  anorg. 
Cfiem.,  1903,  37,  303— 313).— The  knowledge  of  the  equilibrium  of 
heterogeneous  systems  provides  a  means  of  deciding  whether  two  sub- 
stances form  a  compound  with  one  another,  and  of  determining  the 
quantitative  composition  of  the  compound  if  it  is  produced.  The 
method  is  based  on  the  knowledge  of  the  melting  point  diagram  of 
two  substances,  and  on  the  relationship  between  the  properties  of  the 
molten  mixture  of  the  two  substances  and  their  composition  ;  it  is 
applicable  in  those  cases  where  the  mechanical  separation  of  crystals 
from  the  molten  mass  in  which  they  have  separated,  is  practically 
impossible.  Only  those  instances  are  considered  where  no  mixed 
crystals  are  formed.  A.  McK. 
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Variation  of  Angles  Observed  in  Crystals  ;  especially  of 
Potassium  Alum,  and  Ammonium  Alum.  Henry  A.  Miers 
{Fhil.  Trans.,  1903,  A,  202,  459— 523).— Details  of  work  already 
described  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  472).  J.  C.  P. 


Inorganic    Chemistry. 


Electrolytic  Formation  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide.  Franz 
RiCHARZ  {Zeit.  anorg.  CJiem.,  1903,  37,  75 — 79). — Historical  and 
polemical.  The  formation  of  hydrogen  peroxide  at  the  anode  during 
the  electrolysis  of  sulphuric  acid  was  first  demonstrated  by  the  author. 
Various  statements  made  by  Borneman  (A.bstr.,  1903,  ii,  281)  are 
corrected.  A.  McK. 

Density  of  Chlorine.  Hexri  Moissan  and  Armand  Binet  du  Jas- 
BO'&Eix{Compt.rend.f  1903, 137, 1 198 — 1202). — Previous  determinations 
of  the  density  of  chlorine  have  given  numbers  varying  from  2*4482  to 
2*491.  Using  the  Dumas  method,  the  authors  have  determined  the 
density  of  pure  chlorine  obtained  from  sodium  chloride  purified  by 
repeated  crystallisations ;  the  gas  was  dried  in  the  usual  way  (Abstr., 
1903,  ii,  642),  then  liquefied  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  66)  and  dried  by  prolonged 
contact  with  calcium  chloride,  and  finally  solidified  in  order  to  expel 
traces  of  dissolved  gaseous  impurities.  The  density  at  0°  of  the 
chlorine  gas  thus  purified  was  found  to  be  2*490.  M.  A.  W. 

Boiling  of  Sulphur,  Selenium,  and  Tellurium  in  the  Vacuum 
of  the  Cathode  Light.  Friedrich  Krafft  and  L.  Mekz  {Ber., 
1903,  36,  4344 — 4350). — In  a  former  paper  on  the  boiling  points  of 
the  metals  in  the  vacuum  of  the  cathode-light  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  479),  it 
was  shown  that  selenium  and  tellurium  boil  at  remarkably  low 
temperatures.  More  detailed  observations  have  now  been  made, 
electrically  heated  glass  vessels  being  employed,  and  the  temperatures 
being  determined  by  a  thermo-couple.  Pure  telluiium  boils  very 
constantly  at  478°  under  a  68  mm.  column  of  vapour,  pure  selenium 
boils  at  310°  under  a  60  mm.  column,  the  temperature  rising  slightly 
when  rapidly  superheated.  Sulphur  boils  under  similar  conditions  at 
about  140°,  and  the  series  of  boiling  points  thus  shows  a  constant 
difference  ;  Te  -  Se  =  1 68°,Se  -  S  =  1 70°.  The  temperatures  may  readily 
be  determined  in  glass  flasks  without  an  electric  furnace,  thermometers 
of  borosilicate  glass  being  used.  The  behaviour  of  sulphur  was  studied 
in  greater  detail,  the  sulphur  being  in  some  cases  heated  until  it 
assumed  the  viscous  state.  The  temperature  of  both  liquid  and 
vapour  was  measured. 

Height  of  Temp,  of  vapour  Temp,  of  vapour 

column  of  of  normally  of  colloidal  Temp,  of 

vapour.  boiliug  sulphur.  sulphur.  colloidal  sulplmr. 

40  mm.  136—138°  )     Diff.  183— 187*\    Diff.  204— 208°\    Diff. 

115    „  151— 152    i  15— 14*  199—202/16—15°  223— 225  >  19— 17° 
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The  existence  of  the  colloidal  variety  of  sulphur  is  thus  dependent 
on  the  pressure.  The  superheated  vapour  above  the  colloidal  sulphur 
is  influenced  by  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  vapour  to  the  same 
extent  as  that  from  normal  sulphur.  C.  H,  D. 

Formula  of  Caro's  Acid.  Martin  Mugdan  (Zeit.  Elektrochem., 
1903,  9,  980).— Referring  to  Price's  results  (Trans.,  1903,  83,  543), 
the  author  points  out  that  his  own  experiments  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  640) 
do  not  decide  between  the  formulae  HgSOg  (monobasic)  and  H2S2O9 
(dibasic).  T.  E. 

Behaviour  of  Tellurium  Compounds  on  being  heated  with 
Ammonium  Chloride.  Alexander  Gutbier  and  Ferdinand  Flurt 
{Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1903,  37,  152— 157).— When  tellurium  dioxide, 
telluric  acid,  or  its  alkali  salts  are  heated  with  ammonium  chloride,  the 
mixture  becomes  yellow  and  then  orange,  whilst  a  white  sublimate  is 
formed.  The  mixture  on  being  further  heated,  assumes  a  dark  colour 
with  the  formation  of  a  yellow  sublimate,  which  blackens  on  careful 
heating.  Tellurium  finally  remains  as  a  brittle  mass.  These  pheno- 
mena do  not  occur  when  ammonium  chloride  is  replaced  by  ammonium 
nitrate,  carbonate,  sulphate,  phosphate,  acetate,  or  molybdate.  The 
white  sublimate  obtained  consisted  partly  of  ammonium  chloride  and 
partly  of  the  additive  product,  Te02,2HCl.  The  black  sublimate  is 
probably  a  compound  of  tellurous  chloride  and  ammonia,  possibly 
TeCl2,2NH3.  A.  McK. 

Synthesis  of  Ammonia.  Hermann  Charles  Woltereck  (D.R.-P. 
146712). — A  mixture  of  hydi*ogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  or  of  atmos- 
pheric air  with  a  gas  containing  hydrogen,  such  as  water-gas,  is  passed 
over  ferric  oxide  heated  to  low  redness.  The  most  suitable  contact 
material  is  iron  wire  gauze  which  has  been  thoroughly  oxidised.  A 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  air  and  water-gas,  containing  a  little  steam, 
yields  ammonia  corresponding  with  6*3  per  cent,  of  the  hydrogen 
employed.  When  coal-gas  is  used,  the  product  which  contains  amines, 
must  be  purified  by  passing  through  a  concentrated  solution  of  alkali 
hyJroxide. 

The  influence  of  ferric  oxide  in  bringing  about  the  combination 
of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  is  not  merely  catalytic,  as  the  presence  of 
oxygen  is  found  to  be  essential  to  the  reaction.  C.  H.  D. 

Nitrohydroxylaminic  Acid.  Angelo  Angeli  and  Francesco 
Angelico  {Gazzetta,  1903,  33,  ii,  245— 252).— Although  the  alkali 
salts  of  nitrohydroxylaminic  acid,  the  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths,  and  of 
some  of  the  heavy  metals  have  been  prepared,  all  attempts  to  prepare 
esters  have  failed.  The  silver  salt,  which  is  very  unstable  in 
neutral  solution,  can  be  obtained  as  a  yellow  powder  by  precipitating 
the  sodium  salt  with  silver  nitrate  in  presence  of  a  small  quantity 
of  acetic  acid  at  0°.  On  raising  the  temperature,  it  decomposes  accord- 
ing to  the  equation  0Ag-N:N0-0Ag  =  N02Ag-|-N0  + Ag  ;  practically 
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no  hyponitrite  is  formed,  although  in  the  case  of  the  sodium  salt  this 
is  the  principal  product  of  decomposition.  The  free  acid,  on  the  other 
hand,  decomposes  according  to  the  equation  HgNgOg  =  HgO  +  2N0. 
There  are  thus  six  modes  of  decomposition  of  the  acid  and  its  salts  : 
(1)  H2N203  =  2NO  +  H20;  (2)  H2N203  =  HN0,  +  :N-0H  ;  (3)  H^N^Oj 
=  HN02  +  N0  +  H;  (4)  HjN^Og  +  HgO  =  NHgOH  +  HNO,  +  0  ;  (5) 
2H2N2O3  =  2HNO2  +  (N0H)2 ;  (6)  2H2N2O3  =  2HNO2  +  N2O  +  HjO  ; 
(1)  refers  to  the  free  acid  ;  (2)  to  the  sodium  salt  in  presence  of 
aldehydes,  &,c. ;  (3)  to  the  silver  salt  alone ;  (4)  to  the  hydrolysis  of 
the  hydroxamic  acids  formed  by  addition  of  the  NOH  to  aldehydes  in 
(2) ;  (5  and  6)  to  the  sodium  salt. 

Attempts  to  prepare  nitrohydroxylaminic  acid  from  hydroxamic  acids 
by  the  reaction  0H-CR:N'0H  +  N0-0H  =  0H-N0:N-0H  +  R-CH0 
gave  no  issue. 

Not  only  does  nitrohydroxylaminic  acid  readily  give  up  nitroxyl  to 
aldehydes  (this  vol.,  i,  172),  but  the  same  is  true  of  hydroxylamine-sul- 
phonic  acids  of  the  type  R'SOg'NH'OH  (compare  Abstr.,  1902,  i, 
765).  On  the  other  hand,  hyponitrous  acid  in  the  form  of  its  sodium 
salt,  which  should  react  as  2N0H,  fails  to  form  hydroxamic  acids  with 
aldehydes  or  tetrazones  with  secondary  bases.  The  authors  compare 
the  inactivity  of  HO'NIN'OH  with  that  of  molecular  oxygen,  010. 

W.  A.  D. 

Preparation  of  Nitrites  by  the  Electrolytic  Reduction  of 
Aqueous  Solutions  of  Nitrates.  Erich  MUller  and  Julius 
Weber  {Zeit.  Elekirochem.,  1903,  9,  955 — 967). — The  platinum  anode 
is  enclosed  in  a  porous  pot  in  order  to  avoid  oxidation  of  the  nitrite 
formed.  Smooth  cathodes  of  platinum  and  copper  are  depolarised  by 
solutions  of  sodium  nitrate  and  of  sodium  nitrite,  the  latter  being 
somewhat  the  better  depolariser,  although  the  results  obtaiued  aie 
rather  variable.  With  these  cathodes,  the  electrolytic  reduction 
yields  a  mixture  of  nitrite  and  ammonia. 

A  platinised  platinum  cathode  is  depolarised  much  more  completely 
by  a  solution  of  sodium  nitrite  than  by  a  solution  of  sodium  nitrate, 
and  the  electrolytic  reduction  of  a  nitrate,  therefore,  yields  much 
ammonia  and  very  little  nitrite.  A  cathode  of  spongy  copper  gives 
quite  a  different  result,  the  depolarisation  by  nitrate  being  much  more 
complete  than  that  by  nitrite.  The  depolarising  effects  of  both  solu- 
tions diminish,  however,  as  the  electrolysis  is  prolonged,  their  relative 
values  finally  being  reversed.  A  momentary  reversal  of  the  current, 
however,  brings  them  back  to  their  initial  values,  and  in  this  way  a 
solution  of  sodium  nitrate  may  be  reduced  to  nitrite,  and  the  formation 
of  ammonia  almost  entirely  avoided.  The  best  current  etficiency  is 
obtained  with  a  current  density  at  the  cathode  of  0*0025  ampere  per 
sq.  cm,,  and  a  slightly  alkaline  solution  of  sodium  nitrate  containing 
2 -27  gram-mols.  per  litre;  66  per  cent,  of  the  nitrate  in  this  solution 
was  reduced  to  nitrite  with  a  current  eflficiency  of  90*8  per  cent.  The 
lo.ss  occurs  mainly  at  the  anode.  Spongy  copper  slowly  reduces 
nitrate  to  nitrite  by  a  purely  chemical  process  ;  the  bearing  of  this 
fact  on  the  difference  between  the  behaviour  of  platinum  and  copper 
cathodes  is  discussed.  T.  E. 
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Electrolytic  Preparation  of  Nitrites  from  Nitrates.  Wolf 
Johannes  MUller  {Zeit.  Elektrochem.,  1903,  9,  978). — The  experi- 
ments are  made  with  an  amalgamated  copper  cathode,  a  platinum 
anode  surrounded  by  a  porous  pot,  a  solution  of  sodium  nitrate  satur- 
ated at  80 — 90°,  and  a  current  density  at  the  cathode  of  0005  to  O'Ol 
ampere  per  sq.  cm.  The  current  efficiency  was  85  to  92  per  cent, 
until  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  nitrate  had  been  reduced  to  nitrite, 
but  when  50  per  cent,  had  been  reduced,  the  current  efficiency  fell  off 
to  about  40  per  cent.  Attempts  to  separate  the  nitrate  and  nitrite 
by  fractional  crystallisation  failed,  the  two  salts  crystallising  together. 

T.  E. 

lonisation  of  Phosphorus.  Eug^ine  Bloch  {Compt.  rend.,  1 903, 
137,  1040—1042.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  206).— The  value  of  a, 
the  coefficient  of  recombination  of  phosphorus  ions  in  a  current  of  air 
which  has  passed  over  phosphorus,  is  1000  times  more  feeble  than  the 
corresponding  coefficient  for  the  case  of  ionisation  by  the  Rbntgen 
rays.  The  value  of  c,  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  recombinations  to 
the  total  number  of  collisions  between  the  ions  of  opposite  signs 
(compare  Langevin,  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  301),  lies  between  07  and  1. 
The  independeut  meisurements  of  the  mobility  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  206), 
of  the  coefficient  of  recombination,  and  of  the  ratio  €  for  the  ions  of 
phosphorus  give  perfectly  concordant  results,  which  affords  strong 
evidence  in  favour  of  a  true  ionisation.  M.  A.  W. 

Phosphorus.  II.  Eudolf  Schenk  (^er.,  1903,  36,  4202— 4209. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  363). — The  black  substance  formed  by  the 
action  of  piperidine  on  solid  hydrogen  phosphide,  on  analysis  gives 
figures  between  those  required  by  the  formula  P4H2(C5H^jN)  and 
P5H2(C5Hj^N) ;  that  is,  it  is  a  salt  of  the  hydride,  P4H2,  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  phosphorus  ;  the  results  previously  obtained  were 
due  to  the  piperidine  used  not  being  sufficiently  dried.  The  black 
ammonium  salt  previously  described  has  the  composition  P4H2,NH3. 
The  fact  that  ammonia  produces  no  black  coloration  with  solid 
hydrogen  phosphide  is  due  to  the  small  velocity  with  which  the  change 
takes  place ;  on  warming  slightly,  the  black  colour  appears.  The 
measurements  previously  made  in  studying  the  conversion  of  white 
phosphorus  into  red  have  been  repeated  and  the  change  is  now  shown 
to  be  unimolecular ;  the  previous  false  assumption  of  a  bimolecular 
change  was  caused  by  the  mechanical  removal  of  the  catalytic  agent, 
phosphorus  iodide,  from  the  solution  by  the  red  phosphorus. 

E.  F.  A. 

Solubility  of  Arsenic  and  the  Molecular  Condition  of  the 
Solution.  LuDWiK  Brunee  and  Stanislaw  Tolloczko  {Zeit.  anorg. 
Chem,  1903,  37,  455 — 458). — By  means  of  the  apparatus  previously 
described  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  470),  the  authors  have  determined  the 
solubility  of  arsenious  oxide  in  water.  The  equilibrium  between  the 
oxide  and  the  solution  established  itself  slowly  in  every  case.  The 
molecular  weight  of  arsenious  acid  in  aqueous  solution  is  expressed 
not  by  AsjOg  +  xH^O,  but  by  ^ AsjOj  +  yHjO.  A.  McK. 
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Action  of  Magnesium  Oxide  on  a  Mixture  of  Arsenic  Tri- 
sulphide  and  Sulphur.  William  Foster,  jun.  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem., 
1903,  37,  59 — 68). — When  magnesium  oxide  acts  on  a  mixture  of 
arsenic  trisulphide  (1  mol.)  and  sulphur  (2  atoms)  in  presence  of  water, 
traces  of  magnesium  monothio-oxyarsenate  are  formed  together  with 
magnesium  thioarsenate  and  magnesium  dithio-oxyarsenate  (McCay, 
Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  135).  The  author  has  made  a  further  study  of 
McCay's  work  in  this  direction. 

By  the  action  of  magnesium  -oxide  on  a  mixture  of  arsenic 
trisulphide  and  sulphur  in  aqueous  suspension,  a  mixture  of  compounds 
is  formed,  the  relative  proportions  of  which  depend  on  the  experi- 
mental conditions.  At  the  ordinary  temperature  a  small  amount  of 
monothio-oxyarsenic  acid  is  formed,  and  a  large  amount  of  trithio-oxy- 
arsenic  acid,  of  which  the  sodium  salt,  Na^Af-OSgjOHgO,  was  isolated. 
Dithio-oxyarsenic  and  thioar>enic  acids  were  abo  present.  The  amount 
of  monothio-oxyarsenic  acid  formed  increases  with  rise  of  tempera- 
ture during  the  interaction,  whilst  at  70°  more  dithio-oxyarsenic  acid 
is  present  than  at  100°.  A.  McK. 

Boric  Acid  and  Arsenious  Acid.  A  Study  on  the  Formation 
of  Complexes.  Friedrich  Auerbach  (Zeit.  anoi-g.  Chem.,  1903,  37, 
353 — 377). — Dilute  borax  solutions,  in  addition  to  sodium  ions, 
contain  monoborate  ions  and  free  boric  acid,  whilst  in  more  concen- 
trated solutions  the  latter  form  complex  poly  borate  ions,  which  are 
broken  up  by  addition  of  water  or  sodium  hydroxide.  In  order  to 
determine  the  amount  of  free  boric  acid  in  such  solutions,  the  author 
allows  boric  acid  to  compete  with  another  weak  acid,  arsenious 
acid,  in  the  presence  of  an  insufficiency  of  base. 

Arsenious  acid  is  soluble  in  amyl  alcohol ;  it  distributes  itself 
between  amyl  alcohol  and  water  in  the  constant  proportion  1  :5'47. 
With  excess  of  arsenious  acid,  arsenite  ions  unite  to  form  diarsenite 
ions  and,  possibly,  also  more  complex  ions.  The  tendency  to  the 
formation  of  complexes  is  only  moderately  great,  so  that  at  25°,  with 
an  excess  of  0'2A''  arsenious  acid,  at  least  half  of  the  salt  is  in  the 
form  of  monoarsenite. 

Diarsenious  acid  is  a  stronger  acid  than  arsenious  acid,  but  is 
capable  of  existence  in  the  free  state  only  in  very  small  concentrations. 
The  electrolytic  dissociation  constant  of  the  complex  acid  is  in  the 
same  proportion  to  that  of  the  simple  acid  as  the  constant  for  the 
decomposition  of  the  complex  of  the  undissociated  acid  is  to  that  of 
its  ion.  Borate  ions  unite  with  excess  of  boric  acid  to  form  poly- 
borate  ions ;  the  tendency  of  the  formation  of  such  polyborate  ions  is 
great.  The  type  of  polyborate  ion  depends  on  the  concentration  of  the 
boric  acid  in  the  solution  ;  in  the  presence  of  saturated  boric  acid  solu- 
tions at  25°,  the  complexes  on  an  average  contain  5  atoms  of  boron  to 
1  electron.  The  poly  boric  acids  are  stronger  than  monoboric  acid  and 
than  arsenious  acid,  and  they  are  capable  of  existence  in  the  free  state 
at  low  temperatures  and  in  high  concentrations. 

In  a  mixture  of  boric  and  arsenious  acids  containing  an  insuffi- 
ciency of  sodium  hydroxide  for  complete  neutralisation,  a  complicated 
condition  of  equilibrium  is  established  between  the  two  simple  acids, 
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several  complex  acids,  and  their  salts.  The  relationship  in  amount 
of  the  total  borate  to  the  total  ar^enite  in  such  a  solution  is  accord- 
ingly dependent  on  the  extent  to  which  both  acids  form  complex  com- 
pounds. A.  McK. 

Thomsen's  Supposed  Synthesis  of  Carbon  Monosulphide, 
CS.  Alfred  Stock  and  Hans  Kijchler  {Ber.,  1903,  36, 
4336  —4339). — The  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  nitrogen  observed 
by  Thomsen  in  his  experiments  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  288)  is  shown  to  be 
due  not  to  the  formation  of  carbon  monosulphide  but  simply  to  carbon 
disulphide  vapour,  the  tension  of  which  is  high  because  of  the  temper- 
ature due  to  the  proximity  of  the  heated  tube ;  that  this  is  so  can  be 
shown  by  cooling  the  gas  in  liquid  air,  when  solid  carbon  disulphide 
is  obtained.  Theie  is  also  present  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbon 
dioxide,  which  on  cooling  solidifies  ;  its  presence  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  metallic  copper  is  never  free  from  oxide,  which  oxidises  some  of 
the  carbon  disulphide  employed.  W.  A.  D. 

Distillation  of  Hydrofluosilicic  Acid.  Emil  Baur  {Ber.,  1903, 
36,  4209 — 4214). — Hydrofluosilicic  acid  solutions  of  different  con- 
centrations were  distilled  and  the  amount  of  hydrofluoric, 
hydrofluosilicic,  and  silicic  acids  in  the  distillate  estimated  in  each 
case.  An  acid  containing  13  3  per  cent,  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid 
gives  a  vapour,  the  composition  of  which  is  exactly  expressed  by  the 
formula  HgSiF^..  The  distillate  from  more  concentrated  acids  contains 
silicic  acid,  whilst  dilute  acids  yield  a  distillate  containing  hydrogen 
fluoride ;  further,  concentrated  acids  dissolve  silicic  acid  when 
evaporated  with  it,  whereas  dilute  solutions  deposit  this  acid  on 
evaporation.  An  acid  containing  30-2  per  cent,  of  hydrofluosilicic 
acid  boils  at  1085°  under  720  mm.  pressure.  E.  F.  A. 

Vapour  Density  of  Hydrofluosilicic  Acid.  Emil  Baur  and 
Arthur  Glaessner  {Ber„  1903,  36,  4215—4218). — The  volume  of  a 
weighed  amount  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid  was  measured  at  various 
pressures  at  temperatures  of  23°,  31-5°,  and  42°.  Under  the  conditions 
of  the  experiment,  the  observed  molecular  weight  was  roughly  80, 
showing  that  more  than  half  of  the  hydrofluosilicic  acid  was  dissociated, 
and  it  is  probable  that  at  100°  more  than  two-thirds  are  dissociated. 

E.  F.  A. 

Action  of  Hydrogen  Sulphide  on  Silicon  Tetrabromide  in 
presence  of  Aluminium  Bromide ;  Formation  of  Silicon  Thio- 
urea from  Silicon  Thiobromide.  Martin  Blix  {Ber.,  1903,  36, 
4218 — 4220). — Silicon  thiobromide,  SiSBrg,  formed  by  the  interaction 
of  silicon  tetrabromide  and  hydrogen  sulphide  at  150°  in  presence  of 
aluminium  bromide,  boils  without  decomposition  at  150°  under  18*3 
mm.  pressure  and  solidifies  to  large,  colourless  plates  melting  at  93°. 
When  dry  ammonia  is  passed  through  its  benzene  solution,  a  mixture 
of  silicon  thiourea  [silicon  thiodiamide'\  and  ammonium  bromide  is 
precipitated,  from  which  the  soluble  ammonium  bromide  is  extracted 
with    liquid  ammonia.     Silicon  thiourea    is   a   colourless,  amorphous 
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powder  relatively  stable  in  the  air ;  it  has  basic  properties  and  forms 
salts  with  the  halogen  acids. 

Pure  silicon  tetra bromide  melts  at  +5°  and  boils  at  150 '8°  under 
751*4  mm.  pressure.  E.  F.  A. 


Silicon  Thiochloride,  Silicondi-imide,  Silicam,  and  Silicon 
Nitride.  Martin  Blix  and  W.  Wirbelauer  {Ber.,  1903,  36, 
4220 — 4228). — Silicon  tetrachloride  and  hydrogen  sulphide  form  a 
compound  SiCl^-SH  (Pierre,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.,  1848,  [iii],  24,  286  ; 
Friedel  and  Ladenburg,  Annalen,  1868, 145,  179),  boiling  at  96°  ;  this, 
when  heated  to  a  higher  temperature  by  passing  through  a  glass  tube 
at  a  dull  red  heat,  the  apparatus  being  so  arranged  that  the  gases  con- 
tinually circulate  in  a  closed  circuit,  is  converted  into  silicon  thiochloride, 
SiSClj,  which  crystallised  from  chloroform,  melts  at  75°,  and  distils  at 
92°  under  225  mm.  pressure ;  it  is  very  easily  decomposed  by 
moisture  or  by  distillation  at  the  ordinary  temperature  into  silicon 
disulphide  and  silicon  tetrachloride.  Liquid  anhydrous  ammonia 
reacts  with  either  silicon  disulphide  or  still  more  readily  with  the  thio- 
chloride forming  silicondi-imide,  Si(NH)2,  but  the  product  always  con- 
tains 2 — 3  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  The  imide  is  obtained  pure  by  the  action 
of  ammonia  on  the  ammoniosilicon  chloride,  SiCl4,6NH3,  prepared  by 
Persoz  [Annalen,  1842,  44,  319);  so  prepared,  it  forms  a  colourless, 
non-fusible  powder  which  slowly  decomposes  into  silica  and  ammonia 
on  exposure  to  air  ;  it  has  basic  properties  and  forms  a  relatively 
stable  hydrochloride,  Si(NH)2,2H01.  When  heated  at  900°  in  an 
atmosphere  of  nitrogen,  it  loses  ammonia,  forming  silicon  nitrimide 
(silicam),  SijNgH  (compare  Schiitzenberger  and  Colson,  Abstr.,  1882, 
571),  an  amorphous  powder,  which  is  not  acted  on  by  water  and 
when  heated  at  1200 — 1300°  loses  ammonia  forming  silicon  nitride, 
Si.N^.  E.  F.  A. 


Ooag^ulation  of  Colloidal  Silicic  Acid.  Nicola  Pappada 
(Gazzetta,  1903,  33,  272 — 276). — Tables  are  given  showing  the  time 
of  coagulation  of  06  and  39  per  cent,  solutions  of  silicic  acid.  From 
these  it  is  concluded  that  the  time  of  coagulation  is  diminished  by 
increasing  the  concentration  of  the  coagulating  salts,  and  is  dependent 
on  the  nature  of  these.  Acids,  acid  salts,  and  salts  with  an  acid  reaction 
in  solution  either  fail  altogether  to  coagulate  the  solutions  or,  with 
some  concentrated  solutions,  the  coagulation  is  very  slow.  Neutral 
salts  cause  rapid  coagulation,  and  their  effect  is  greater  the  greater 
their  molecular  weight.  Salts  with  an  alkaline  reaction  are  most 
rapid  in  their  action.  -  W.  A.  D. 


Decomposition  of  Crystallised  Sodium  Thiosulphate  by- 
Heat.  Arthue  Jaques  {Chem.  News,  1903,  88,  295). — When  crys- 
tallised sodium  thiosulphate  is  heated  quickly  in  a  test-tube,  hydrogen 
sulphide  is  evolved,  and  sulphur,  sodium  sulphite,  and  sodium  sulphate 
are  present  in  the  residue.  D.  A.  L. 
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Electrolytic  Preparation  of  Alkali  Selenates.  Erich  MCller 
{Ber.,  1903,  36,  4262— 4266).— Foerster  and  Friessner  have  shown 
(Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  488)  that  during  the  electrolysis  of  sulphites,  oxid- 
ation occurs  with  the  formation  not  only  of  SO^  ions  but  also  of  S.^Og 
ions.  The  author  has  studied  the  electrolysis  of  selenites  and  has 
observed  that,  whilst  selenates  are  readily  formed  by  the  electrolytic 
oxidation,  there  is  no  formation  of  selenium  salts  corresponding  with 
dithionates. 

A  neutral  solution  of  sodium  selenite  is  electrolysed  until  all  the 
selenite  has  disappeared,  that  is,  until  a  portion  of  the  electrolyte 
causes  no  separation  of  iodine  and  selenium  with  a  solution  of  potass- 
ium iodide.  The  anode  consists  of  platinum  foil,  the  cathode  of 
platinum  wire.  Sodium  selenate  is  then  obtained  by  simply  evaporat- 
ing the  solution,  after  filtering  it  from  a  small  amount  of  selenium. 
In  the  presence  of  potassium  chromate,  the  deposition  of  selenium  at 
the  cathode  is  entirely  prevented.  In  order  to  obtain  sodium  selenate 
from  the  latter  solution,  the  chromium  must  first  of  all  be  removed 
by  precipitation,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  method  of  preparing  the 
selenate  by  electrolysing  the  selenite  in  the  absence  of  potassium 
chromate  is  to  be  preferred. 

When  a  neutral  solution  of  sodium  selenite  or  of  sodium  selenate  is 
electrolysed,  a  slight  deposition  of  selenium  on  the  cathode  occurs  in 
both  cases,  but  the  deposition  ceases  after  some  time. 

On  electrolysis,  faintly  alkaline  solutions  of  sodium  tellurite  and 
tellurate  respectively  undergo  considerable  reduction  to  tellurium. 

A.  McK. 

Dissociation  of  Alkali  Carbonates.  Paul  Lebeau  {Compt. 
rend.,  1903,  137,  1255 — 1257). — Contrary  to  his  original  conclusion 
(compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  477),  the  author  now  finds  that  the  carbonates 
of  all  the  alkali  metals  are  dissociated  into  carbon  dioxide  and  a 
volatile  alkali  oxide  by  heating  them  in  a  vacuum  below  800°. 

Sodium  carbonate  begins  to  dissociate  at  700°  and  can  be  completely 
volatilised  at  1000°. 

Potassium  carbonate  begins  to  dissociate  at  790°  and  volatilisation 
is  complete  at  1000°. 

Rubidium  carbonate,  prepared  from  the  pure  platinichloride  through 
the  chloride,  sulphate,  hydroxide,  and  hydrogen  carbonate,  bpgius  to 
dissociate  at  740°  and,  like  the  corresponding  compound  of  sodium 
and  potassium,  can  be  completely  volatilised  at  1000°. 

Caesium  carbonate  (which  forms  the  crystalline  hydrate 
SCsgCOg.lOHgO)  begins  to  dissociate  at  600°,  and  below  1000°  its 
volatility  is  comparable  with  that  of  lithium  carbonate. 

If  the  alkali  metals  are  arranged  in  the  two  sub-groups  (1)  lithium 
and  bodium,  (2)  potassium,  rubidium,  and  cee^ium,  it  is  seen  that  the 
readiness  with  which  their  carbonates  dissociate  decreases  with  the 
atomic  weight  in  the  first  group  and  increases  in  the  second. 

M.  A.  W. 

Composition  of  Bredig's  Silver  Hydrosols.  J.  C.  Blake  {Avmt, 
J.  Set.,    1903,  [iv],    16,    431 — 432). — In   preparing  silver  hydrosols 
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according  to  Bredig's  method,  tho  author  observed  that  the  anode  was 
eroded  fully  as  much  as  the  cathode,  and  the  freshly  prepared  liquid 
was  distinctly  alkaline.  The  erosion  of  the  anode  under  conditions 
described  in  the  paper  was  measured. 

■  Silver  compounds  are  possibly  formed  during  the  preparation  of 
silver  hydrosols  according  to  Bredig's  method.  A.  McK. 

Colloidal  Silver.  Allyee  Chassevant  {Bvll.  Soc.  chim.,  1904, 
[iii],  31,  6 — 11). — The  author  disputes  the  idea  advanced  by  Hanriot 
(Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  368)  that  coUargol  is  an  acid  (collargoUic  acid). 

S.  S. 


Preparation  and  Properties  of  Pure  Colloidal  Silver. 
Allyre  Chassevant  {Bui/.  Soc.  chim.,  1904,  [iii],31,  11 — 13). — Using 
Schneider's  method  (Abstr.,  1892,  775),  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
colloidal  silver  was  prepared,  and  was  found  to  have  the  properties 
already  ascribed  to  it  by  various  authors.  S.  S. 

Behaviour  of  Manganous  Salts  towards  Silver  Peroxide. 
Otto  Kuhling  {Zeit.  angew.  Chem.,  1903,  16,  1145 — 1150). — The 
action  of  silver  peroxide  nitrate,  2Ag30^,AgN03,  prepared  by  the 
electrolysis  of  silv»^r  nitrate,  on  ammonium  manganese  sulphate, 
MnSO^,(NH4)2SOj,6H20,  has  been  examined.  The  oxidation  of  mangan- 
ous solutions  by  silver  peroxide  and  nitric  acid  is  slow  in  the  cold.  The 
solutions  are  at  first  coloured  owing  to  the  formation  of  permanganate  ; 
they  gradually  become  colourless  and  manganese  dioxide  separates. 
On  the  continued  addition  of  silver  peroxide,  the  pink  colour  of  the 
solution  does  not  disappear  until  the  solution  is  heated,  and  fiually  the 
colour  is  persistent,  a  clear  solution  of  permanganic  acid  being 
formed. 

The  separation  of  the  manganese  as  dioxide  is  in  certain  cases 
quantitative. 

The  permanganic  acid,  formed  under  conditions  where  no  separa- 
tion of  manganese  dioxide  took  place,  was  estimated  by  aid  of  hydrogen 
peroxide.  A.  McK. 

Complex  Metallic  Compounds.  Guido  Bodlander  (Ber., 
1903,  36,  3933—3945.  Compare  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  63  ;  Bodlander  and 
Fittig,  ibid.,  248 ;  Bodlander  and  Storbeck,  ibid.,  502  and  607 ; 
Sherrill,  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  534  and  649 ;  Bonsdorff,  ibid.,  598  ;  Euler, 
ibid.,  717). — A  discussion  of  experimental  results  which  are  to  be 
published  in  detail  elsewhere.  Tables  I  and  II  give  the  constants 
governing  the  stability  of  complex  metallic  salts  in  solution  as 
determined  by  methods  which  have  already  been  described  {loc.  cit). 
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Formnla  of  the 
complex  ion. 


Ag(S,0,)2"' 
Ag(S,0,)s^ 

Ag(CN)j' 
AgoT/'  to  Aglj" 

Ag(CNS)2' 
Ag(CNSV" 

Hg(CNV' 

Au(CN)2' 
Cu(CN)3"  1 
Cu(CN)/'7 
Zn(CN)3'  ) 
Zo^CN)/'  / 

HZnOj' 
Zn(C,04)o" 
Zn(CA)3"" 


Concentration 

limits  of  the  free 

anions. 


helow  O'l  N 

above  0*5  JV 

under  0*05  N 

indefinite  limits 

below  0  2  N 

above  0  3  iV 

in  all  concentrations 

)>  >> 

indefinite  limits 


Stability 
constant. 


0-98  .  10" 
3-45  .  10^3 
0-11  .  1022 
7-7  .  10" 
6.  109 
1-5.  10" 


5-05 
>2o  . 


.  10» 
1029 


5-6  .  102« 


in  all  concentrations'  1'9 
below  0-1  iV  ]  19 
above  O'l  A^  I'S 


5-7  .  10» 

108 
10' 
10^ 


Heat  of  formation  of 

1  gram-equiv.  from  the 

simple  ions  in  Cal. 


17200  + 1340  log[Ag][So03]2/D 
18000  +  1340  loj,'[Ag][8o03]'/D 
27900  + 1340  log[Ag][CN]'7D 
18460  +  1340  log[AgJ[I]VD 
13000  +  1340loii[Ag][CNS]-7D 
14850  + 13401og[Ag][CNS]VD 
27500+  670log[Hg][CN]VD 
>  39000  +  13401og[Au][CN]2/D 

35500  +  1340log[Cu][CN]3VD 

11600  +  670log[Zn][CN]«/D 

8340  +  670log[Zn][OHf/D 
4360  +  670log[Zi.][C2O4p/D 
5650  +  6701og[Zn][C„OJ3/D 


The  logarithms  are  to  base  10,  and  D  denotes  the  concentration  of 
the  complex  ion  in  gram-mols.,  not  equivalents. 

Table  II. 


Formula. 


Tension  of  the  solution 

for  the  metal  with 

reference  to  the 

H-electrode. 


j     Heat  of  formation  in  Cal. 
of  1  gram-ion  of  the  complex 
from  the  metal  and  the 
anions. 


AgCSjOa)^'"  -  0  022—0  "058  log  D 

AgCSjO,)/  +0-009— 0  058  log  D 

Ag(CN)j'  +0-444— 0-0581ogD 

Ag(CN)3"  ,  +  0-497— 0-058  log  D 

Ae2T4"  to  Agl/"  I  +  0  054-0  -058  log  D 

"Ag(CN.S)2'  i-0-197— 0-058IogD 

AglCNS)/"  -0-116— 0-068  log  D 

Hg(CN)4"  +0-384— 0-029  log  D 

Au(CN)2'  +0-611— 0-0581ogD 

Ca(CN)g"  and  CuCCN)/"  + 1  -098— 0-05»log  D  ; 

Zn(CN ),'  and  Zn(CN )/'  i  + 1  -287-0 •0291og  1) 

HZnOj'  +1-130— 0-0-29  log  D 

ZnfCaOjj"  j +  0-988— 0-029  log  D 

Zn(C204)3""  I  + 1  -017— 0-029 log  D 


:  [S,0^^ 

■  [S,03]3 

:  [CN]2 
[CN]3 

[CNS]-' 
[CNS]^ 
[CN]« 
[CNf 
[CNp-fi 
[CN]3 
[OHf 
[C,0J2 
[C2OJ3 


^512- 

+  209- 

+  10330- 

+  11560- 

+  1250- 

-  4600- 

-2700- 

+  17860- 

+  14210- 

+  25550- 

+  59900- 

+  52600- 

+  46000- 

+  47300- 


-1340 log D 
-13401ogD 
-1340  log D 
-1340logD 
-1 340 log  D 
-1340logD 
-13401ogD 
-1340  log D 
-1340 log  D 
-1340logD 
-1 340 log  D 
-13401ogD 
-1340logD 
-13401ogD 


[S2O3J3 

[CN]3 
[CN]3 

[CNS]--» 

[CNS]* 

[CN]* 

[CN]2 

[CNp-» 

[CN]' 

[0H]» 

[C,OJ« 


For  a  detailed  discussion  of  these  numbers,  the  original  should  b« 
consulted.  W.  A.  D. 

New  Method  of  preparing  some  Anhydrous  Crystalline 
Fluorides.  Edouard  Defacqz  {Compt.  rend.,  1903, 137,  lii51 — 1253. 
Compare  Poulenc,  Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  234). — When  a  mixture  of  ten 
parts  of  calcium  chloride  and  one  part  of  manganous  fluoride  (compire 

9—2 
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Moissan  and  Venturi,  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  405)  is  fused  in  an  atmosphere 
of  carbon  dioxide  at  lOOO — 1200°,  double  decomposition  occurs,  and 
after  treating  the  fused  mass  with  water  to  remove  the  manganous 
chloride  and  unchanged  calcium  chloride,  and  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  to  remove  oxidation  products,  the  calcium  fluoride  is  obtained  in 
the  form  of  crystals,  the  shape  of  which  vary  with  the  temperature  of 
the  fusion,  being  octahedra  when  the  fusion  has  been  effected  at 
800 — 1000°,  and  perfect  cubes  when  the  temperature  of  the  fusion 
has  been  1200 — 1400°.  The  reaction  between  manganous  fluoride  and 
calcium  chloride  is  partly  reversible,  calcium  fluoride  reacting  with 
manganous  chloride  to  yield  calcium  fluorochloride  ;  for  this  reason,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  large  excess  of  calcium  chloride  in  preparing 
crystalline  calcium  fluoride  by  this  method.  M.  A.  W. 

Preparation  of  Barium  Nitrite.  Otto  N.  Witt  and  Kurt 
LuDWiG  {Ber.,  1903,  36,  4384—4389.  Compare  Matu-schek,  Chem. 
Ind.,  1902,  25,  207). — Equivalent  quantities  of  dry  sodium  nitrite 
and  barium  chloride  are  intimately  mixed  and  added  to  sodium 
nitrite  (1  equivalent)  dissolved  in  3  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water. 
By  using  an  excess  of  sodium  nitrite,  the  "  salting  out "  of  part  of  the 
barium  chloride  before  the  reaction  is  complete  is  prevented.  The 
precipitated  sodium  chloride  is  immediately  removed  by  a  hot  filter, 
and  on  cooling  the  filtrate,  well-defined  crystals  of  barium  nitrite, 
Ba(N02)2.H20,  are  obtained.  They  are  best  removed  by  the  aid  of  a 
good  centrifuge.  The  mother  liquor,  which  contains  the  excess  of 
sodium  nitrite,  may  be  used  again.  When  heated,  it  begins  to  evolve 
oxides  of  nitrogen  at  115°.  J.  J.  S. 

The  Non-precipitability  of  Magnesium  by  Ammonia  in  the 
presence  of  Ammonium  Salts.  FkederickP.  TnEAJ)yfELh{Zeit.  anorg. 
Chem.,  1903,  37,326 — 331). — A  series  of  physico-chemical  experiments 
which  confirm  Loven's  statement  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  413)  that  the  nou- 
precipitation  of  magnesium  (and  similar  elements)  by  ammonia  in  the 
pres^ence  of  ammonium  salts  is  not  due  to  the  formation  of  a  complex 
salt,  but  solely  to  the  retardation  of  the  dissociation  of  the  ammonium 
hydroxide  by  the  ammonium  chloride  according  to  the  law  of  mass 
action.  L.  de  K. 

Formation  of  Red  Lead  by  Light  and  Air.  Geokg  Kassner 
{Arch,  rharm.,  1903,  241,  696 — 708). — A  specimen  of  lead  monoxide 
(massicot)  was  exposed  to  direct  sunlight  during  eight  years  in  a 
bottle  which  was  shaken  and  opened  frequently  ;  it  had  then  turned 
red,  and  was  found  to  contain  available  oxygen.  Of  the  red  powder, 
43"  1  per  cent,  could  be  extracted  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  lead 
acetate ;  the  amount  of  available  oxygen  in  it  corresponded  with  a 
percentage  of  IS'SPbOg  in  the  residue,  which  therefore  must  have  had 
a  composition  lying  between  Pb^Og  and  PbgOy.  A  product  containing 
available  oxygen  was  also  obtained  when  well  dried  massicot  was 
exposed  to  sunlight  in  a  sealed  glass  tube ;  the  residual  air  contained 
only  11 '2  percent,  of  oxygen.  Evidently  moisture  is  not  concerned 
in  the  oxidation. 
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It  is  suggested  that  the  oxidation  consisted  in  the  addition  of 
atomic  oxygen,  resulting  from  ionisation  of  the  gas  under  the  influence 
of  the  light  in  immediate  contact  with  the  coloured  substance.  In 
support  of  this  view,  an  experiment  is  described  in  which  massicot  was 
converted  into  a  brown  substance  containing  available  oxygen  by 
passing  ozonised  oxygen  over  it.  It  is  thought  that  the  suggested 
explanation  may  apply  to  other  cases  of  autoxidation.  C.  F.  B. 

Decomposition  of  Mercurous  Chloride  by  Solutions  of 
Alkali  Chlorides.  Jul.  Gewecke  (Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1903,  45, 
684—696.  Compare  Richards  aud  Archibald,  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  384; 
Sherrill,  Abstr.,  1903,  li,  534). — When  mercurous  chloride  is  shaken 
With  concentrated  solutions  of  sodium,  potassium,  or  ammonium 
chloride  (at  25°,  35°,  and  45°),  mercuric  chloride  and  mercury  are 
formed,  the  extent  of  the  action  increasing  with  the  temperature  and 
the  concentration  of  the  alkali  chloride.  The  mercuric  chloride 
probably  exists  as  a  double  salt  (compare  Le  Blanc  and  Noyes,  Abstr., 
1890,  388),  aud  it  is  supposed  that  this  double  salt  is  practically  un- 
dissociated  in  presence  of  the  great  excess  of  alkali  chloride,  and  that 
the  action  (with  sodium  chloride)  may  be  represented  by  the  equation  : 
Na'  +  Na*  +  CI'  +  CI'  +  HggClg  =  NagHgCl^  +  Hg.  The  mass  action  law 
then  requires  c^/c^  =  A'',  where  c^  is  the  concentration  of  the  double 
salt,  and  c  that  of  the  chlorine  ions.  The  values  of  K  obtained  in 
this  way  tend  to  diminish  as  the  concentration  of  the  alkali  chloride 
increases. 

It  is  shown  that  mercury  dissolves  slightly  when  shaken  with  an 
alkali  chloride  in  presence  of  air,  and  this  must  be  allowed  for  in  con- 
sidering the  action  of  alkali  chloride  on  mercurous  chloride. 

In  spite  of  the  above  observations,  the  use  of  calomel  electrodes  in 
concentration  cells  is  permissible,  provided  the  alkali  chloride  solutions 
are  dilute.  It  is  further  advisable  to  use  air-free  solutions,  and  to 
keep  the  temperature  down.  J.  C.  P. 

Preparation  of  Cerium  Dioxide  and  its  Reduction  in  a 
Current  of  Hydrogen.  Richard  Joseph  Meyer  {Zeit.  anorg. 
Chem.,  1903,  37,  378— 393).— For  the  preparation  of  pure  cerium 
dioxide,  the  author  uses  the  commercial  mixture  of  oxalates  from 
monazite  sand,  from  which  the  thorium  has  been  extracted  ;  in  some 
cases,  Swedish  cerite  is  employed.  The  material  is  tirst  converted  into 
the  crystallised  ammonium  double  nitrate,  the  solution  of  which,  after 
havirg  first  been  treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  is  warmed  at  60 — 70° 
with  pure  hydrogen  peroxide,  whereby  the  thorium  and  cerium  peroxide 
are  quantitatively  removed.  The  dissolved  cerium  is  then  precipitated 
by  magnesium  acetate  and  hydrogen  peroxide,  and  the  basic  acetate 
so  obtained  converted  into  cerium  ammonium  nitrate,  which  is 
repeatedly  crystallised  from  nitric  acid.  The  oxalate  is  next  pre- 
pared and  converted  into  the  oxide,  from  which  the  sulphate  is 
obtained.  In  order  to  free  the  latter  from  the  trace  of  lanthanum  it 
contains,  it  is  acted  on  by  potassium  permanganate  and  sodium 
carbonate,  and  acidified  by  nitric  acid.  Tlio  residue  is  treated  with  a 
mixture  of  hydrochloric  and   oxalic  acids,  whereby  cerium  oxalate  is 
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obtained,  which,  on  being  heated  to  redness,  yields  an  oxide  com- 
pletely free  from  lanthanum.  The  slight  coloration  exhibited  by  the 
oxide  after  this  treatment  is  completely  removed  by  treating  the 
solution  with  sulphurous  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

Pure  cerium  dioxide  is  faintly  yellow.  The  colour  becomes  more 
intense  when  the  dioxide  is  heated  ;  this  is  probably  due  to  poly- 
merisation, but  not  to  reduction. 

The  reduction  of  cerium  dioxide  by  hydrogen  takes  place  only  in 
the  complete  absence  of  air.  With  increasing  temperature,  the  colour  of 
the  oxide  changes  to  greenish  and  then  to  a  bluish-black  tint.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  blue  oxide  obtained  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
The  quantitative  determinations  quoted  t>how  that  the  sesquioxide, 
CegOo,  is  not  formed  by  the  reduction  of  cerium  dioxide  by  hydrogen. 

A.  McK. 

Series  of  Artificial  Quadratic  Spinels  of  the  Hausmannite 
Type.  I  and  II.  Alexandre  Gorgeu  (Bull.  Soc.  chini.,  1903, 
[iii],  29,  1111—1117;  1167 — 1174).— The  author  has  previously  as- 
signed to  manganate  and  hausmannite  the  formulae,  MnOg.MiiOjHjO, 
and  Mn02,2MnO  respectively,  since  these  minerals  were  partially 
soluble  in  nitric  acid,  leaving  a  residue  of  manganese  dioxide.  He 
now  finds  that  when  hausmannite  is  treated  with  dilute  acetic  acid, 
2/3  of  the  manganese  is  obtained  as  a  residue  of  manganese  ses- 
quioxide,  the  remainder  passing  into  solution  as  manganese  acetate, 
whilst  manganite  is  unchanged  by  this  treatment,  indicating  that 
hausmannite  should  be  represented  by  the  formula  MngOgjMnO  and 
manganite  by  MngOg.HgO. 

When  manganous,  sodium,  and  zinc  sulphates  are  fused  together  and 
the  resulting  product  is  washed  with  water  and  dilute  acetic  acid, 
there  is  obtained  a  crystalline  residue  having  the  composition 
MngOajZnO,  and  crystallographic  and  optical  properties  similar  to  those 
of  hausmannite.  Similar  compounds  have  been  prepared  in  which 
the  manganous  oxide  of  hausmannite  is  partially  replaced  by  mag- 
nesium or  cadmium  oxides,  but  no  definite  products  containing  nickel- 
ous  or  cobaltous  oxide  could  be  isolated  owing  to  the  insolubility  of 
the  by-products  obtained  in  these  two  cases  in  dilute  acetic  acid. 

Products  of  this  character  may  also  be  prep<ired  by  ignition  of  the 
metallic  manganites  formed  by  the  digestion  of  freshly  precipitated 
hydrated  manganese  dioxide  in  aqueous  solutions  of  neutral  salts. 

The  manganites  of  magnesium,  MgO,4Mu02,  zinc,  ZDO,3Mn02,  cad- 
mium, CdOjSMuOg,  and  nickel,  NiO,5Mn02,  thus  prepared,  furnished  on 
ignition,  products  containing  respectively  7*54,  7'01,  635,  and  7'22 
per  cent,  of  "  active  "  oxygen,  that  is,  oxygen  not  present  in  the  form 
of  metallic  protoxides,  whereas  if  the  products  had  consisted  merely 
of  admixtures  of  MojO^  with  the  oxides  of  the  various  metals,  only 
6*09,  5*42,  529,  and  5  92  per  cent,  respectively  of  "active"  oxygen 
would  have  been  found.  Whence  the  author  concludes  that  a  mixed 
oxide  of  the  type  MngOg.MO  was  formed  in  each  of  these  cases  and 
also  by  the  ignition  of  copper  manganite,  CuO,4Mn02,  ^^^  cobalt  man- 
ganite, CoO.fiMnOj,  similarly  prepared.  No  mixed  oxides  were  obtained 
by  igniting  manganites  of  potassium  or  barium. 
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When  freshly  precipitated  hydrated  manganese  dioxide  is  digested 
in  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  cobalt  sulphate,  part  of  the  manganese  is 
dissolved,  and  the  insoluble  product  obtained  consists  of  cobalt  man- 
gano-cobaltite,  which  on  ignition  at  a  red  heat  furnishes  a  product 
which  is  not  a  mixture  of  the  oxides  Mn304  and  C03O4,  since  the 
latter  is  unstable  at  a  red  heat ;  the  author  regards  it  as  a  complex 
oxide  of  the  formula  MngOgCojOg.MnOCoO.  The  ignition  of  a 
ferric  manganite,Fe203,12Mn02,  gave  a  product  containing  FegOa.MnO. 

These  results  indicate  that  oxides  of  the  hausmannite  type  may  be 
obtained  in  which  manganese  may  be  partially  replaced  by  other 
metals  both  in  the  acidic  (sesquioxide)  and  basic  (protoxide)  portions 
of  the  molecule ;  the  metals  capable  of  so  replacing  the  manganese  are 
those  which  occur  in  the  natural  spinels  of  the  regular  system. 

T.  A.  H. 

Electrolytic  Preparation  of  Metallic  Permanganates. 
Chemische  Fabrik  Griesheim-Elektron  (D.R.-P  145368). — The 
metallic  permanganates,  which  are  uot  readily  obtained  from  potassium 
peimauganate  by  double  decomposition,  may  be  prepared  electrolytic- 
ally.  A  closed  electrolytic  cell,  with  suitable  diaphragm  and  pro- 
vided with  tubes  for  the  escape  of  gases,  is  employed.  In  the 
preparation  of  calcium  permanganate,  for  instance,  the  cathode  cell 
contains  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide.  The  anode  cell 
contains  potassium  permanganate  solution,  kept  saturated  by  sus- 
pended baskets  of  the  salt.  During  the  electrolysis,  lime  is  added  to 
this  cell  from  time  to  time  in  the  form  of  a  cream.  Hydrogen  is 
evolved  at  the  cathode  and  oxygen  at  the  anode,  the  permanganic  acid 
formed  combining  with  the  lime.  After  a  time,  the  calcium  and  potass- 
ium permanganates  remaining  are  separated  by  crystallisation. 
Calcium  chloride  may  be  used  in  place  of  lime,  in  which  case  the 
cathode  cell  is  filled  with  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  chloride. 

C.  H.  D. 

New  Methiod  of  Determining  the  Critical  Points  of  Iron 
and  Steel.  Octave  Boudouard  {Compt.  rend.,  1903,  137, 
1054 — 1056). — A  preliminary  note  describing  the  moditication  of 
Saladin's  apparatus  employed  in  the  determination  of  the  ciitical 
points  of  iron  and  its  alloys.     No  results  are  given.  M.  A.  W. 

Influence  of  Pressure  on  the  Transition  Temperatures  of 
Iron.  GusTAV  Tammann  {Ztit.  anorg,  Cliem.,  1903,  37,  448 — 454). — 
At  770°,  a-iron  passes  into  the  y3-form,  which  at  890°  is  transformed 
with  contraction  into  the  y-form.  These  transformations  are 
reversible,  and  the  influence  of  pressure  on  the  transition  temperature 
may  be  calculated  by  aid  of  the  Clausius-Clapeyron  formula, 
dTldp  =  AvT/Rp.  In  the  transformation  of  the  a-  into  the  /3-form, 
the  value  dTl<lp  =  0,  that  is,  the  temperature  of  the  transforma- 
tion is  independent  of  the  pressure.  At  770°  uuder  a  pressure  of 
12,000  kilo,  per  sq.  cm.,  the  transition  curves  of  the  o-  into  the  ^-form 
and  of  the  (3-  into  y-forms  cut  one  another  at  a  triple  point,  where  a-, 
(3;  and  y-iron  are  in  equilibrium. 
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With  0*3  per  cent,  of  carbon,  the  isame  transition  of  y-  into  a-irou 
can  be  effected  as  under  a  pressure  of  12,000  kilos,  in  the  absence  of 
carbon.  A.  McK. 

Constitution  and  Properties  of  Silicon  Steels.  L^on 
GuiLLET  {Compt.  rend.,  1903,  137,  1052—1054). — According  to  their 
micrographical  properties,  steels  containing  silicon  may  be  divided 
into  three  groups :  (1)  steels  containing  0 — 5  per  cent,  of  silicon, 
in  which  all  the  carbon  is  in  combination.  (2)  Steels  containing  5 — 7 
per  cent,  of  silicon,  in  which  the  carbon  is  partly  combined  and 
partly  in  the  form  of  graphite.  (3)  Steels  containing  more  than  7  per 
cent,  of  silicon,  in  which  all  the  carbon  is  in  the  form  of  graphite. 
The  last  group  may  be  sub-divided  into  (a)  steels  formed  by  a  solution 
of  ferro.>ilicon,  and  containing  bright  crystals  of  the  iron  silicide, 
FejSi,  (6)  steels  containing  well-formed  crystals  of  the  monosilicide, 
Fe«i. 

With  regard  to  the  mechanical  properties  of  silicon  steels,  only  those 
containing  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  silicon  have  any  technical  value  ; 
these  offer  a  greater  resistance  to  shock  after  tempering  than  before, 
and  on  this  account  are  particularly  useful  for  the  manufacture  of 
springs.  M.  A.  W. 

Preparation  of  Ammonio-nickel  Chloride  and  Separation 
of  Nickel  from  other  Metals.  Hans  Albert  Feasch  (D.R.-P. 
146363). — The  addition  of  an  excess  of  ammonia  to  a  solution  of 
nickel  chloride  produces  the  known  compound  N\(NHg)2Cl2,4NH3, 
which  may  be  precipitated  by  sodium  or  potassium  chloi'ide  as  a  violet- 
blue,  very  hygroscopic  powder,  and  dried  after  washing  with  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  an  alkali  chloride.  It  separates  from  warm, 
slightly  ammoniacal  water  in  large,  violet,  double  pyramids.  Zinc, 
copper,  jfec,  remain  dissolved  in  the  ammoniacal  solution.  Iron  and 
manganese  are  preferably  removed  by  means  of  calcium  carbonate 
before  the  addition  of  ammonia.  The  same  salt  is  obtained  when 
sodium  chloride  is  added  to  solutions  of  other  nickel  salts,  such  as  the 
sulphate  or  chloride.  C.  H.  D. 

Hydrates  of  Molybdic  Acid.  II.  Arthur  Rosenheim  and 
IssER  Davidsohn  (Zeit.  anorg.  C/iem.,  1903,  37,  314—325.  Compare 
Rosenheim  and  Bertheim,  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  374). — Molybdic  acid 
dihydrate,  M03,2H20,  is  conveniently  prepared  as  follows.  To  a 
15  per  cent,  solution  of  commercial  ammonium  paramolybdate,  a  20  per 
cent,  solution  of  nitric  acid  is  added  with  constant  stirring.  Ammo- 
nium nitrate  is  then  added  until  the  solution  contains  10  per  cent,  of 
it,  and  the  whole  is  then  sown  with  a  nucleus  of  molybdic  acid  di- 
hydrate. After  8  days  at  20 — 25°,  an  abundant  crop  of  the  dihydrate 
separates. 

The  solubility  of  the  dihydrate  is  greatly  increased  by  the  addition 
of  ammonium  salts ;  the  figures  quoted  indicate  that  the  dihydrate  is 
not  a  colloid.  On  the  other  hand,  a  colloidal  acid  appears  to  be 
formed  when  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  dihydrate  is  concentrated 
under  diminished  pressure  over  sulphuric  acid  at  20°.  A  vitreous  mass 
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is  thus  obtained,  which  dissolves  in  water  to  an  opalescent  solution, 
which,  with  electrolytes,  gives  a  precipitate  of  molybdic  acid. 

When  a  solution  of  molybdic  acid  dihydrate  is  concentrated  at 
40 — 50°,  a-molyhdic  acid  monohydrate,  MOgiHgO,  is  formed  as  asbestos- 
like white  needles.  It  differs  from  the  monohydrate,  described  as 
being  formed  from  the  dihydrate  at  70°  {loc.  cit.),  in  its  more  defined 
crystalline  habitus  and  in  the  rapidity  with  which  it  settles  from  a 
suspension  in  water.  Further,  it  retains  its  water  of  crystallisation 
much  more  readily  than  the  form  previously  described  (/8-form). 

The  solubility  in  water  of  the  a-monohydrate  was  determined  at 
different  temperatures.  The  solubility  curves  of  the  a-monohydrate 
and  the  dihydrate  cut  one  another  at  32^,  whilst  at  60°,  the  a-mono- 
hydrate appears  to  undergo  transformation  into  the  ^-variety.  The 
molecular  conductivity  of  the  a-monohydrate  is  almost  identical  with 
that  of  methyl  molybdate,  whilst  the  values  for  the  dihydrate  are 
much  higher.  Solutions  of  the  a-monohydrate  contain  a  molybdic 
acid  of  a  smaller  molecular  weight  than  the  acid  in  solutions  of  the 
dihydrate.  The  rate  of  hydrolysis  of  methyl  acetate  by  solutions  of 
methyl  molybdate  was  also  measured,  from  which  it  is  concluded 
that  the  a-monohydrate  is  a  much  weaker  acid  than  the  dihydrate. 
The  transformation  of  the  various  hydrates  of  molybdic  acid  into  one 
another  is  accordingly  regarded  as  involving  the  formation  of  inter- 
mediate polymerisation  products. 

Colloidal  molybdic  acid  was  obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution  of 
the  dihydrate  at  20°,  or,  better,  by  warming  a  solution  of  sodium 
molybdate  (1  mol.)  and  hydrochloric  acid  (4  mols.).  The  hydrosol  so 
obtained  is  readily  soluble  and,  from  the  solution,  electrolytes  pre- 
cipitate the  molybdic  acid,  but  whether  as  hydrogel  or  hydrosol  has 
not  yet  been  determined.  The  solutions,  previously  prepared  by  other 
authors  according  to  Graham's  method,  probably  contained  no  colloidal 
acids,  since  electrolytes,  when  added  to  them,  did  not  cause  a  pre- 
cipitate. A.  McK. 

Tungsten  Bronzes.  Ewald  Engels  (Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1903, 
37,  125 — 151). — The  electrolytic  preparation  of  various  tungsten 
bronzes  is  described.  Tungstic  acid,  prepared  from  the  commercial 
sodium  tungstate,  is  fused  with  the  calculated  amount  of  the  metallic 
carbonate  and  the  mass  then  electrolysed. 

Sodium  barium  tungsten  bronze,  2BaW^Oj2,3Na2W50j5,  prepared  by 
a  current  of  4*5  amperes  and  1*6  volts',  forms  dark  blue  crystals  and, 
when  immersed  in  water,  shows  a  brilliant  red  lustre.  The  bronze, 
BaW^OjjjSNajWgOg,  prepired  from  barium  tungstate  (1  mol.)  and 
sodium  tungstate  (3  mols.),  forms  yellowish-red  cubes.  Potassium 
barium  tungsten  Lronze,  BaW^Ojo.SKjW^Oij.  forms  dark  red,  quadratic 
pyramids.  Sodium  strontium  tungsten  bronze,  SrW^O^jiSNaoWjOu, 
forms  brilliant  violet,  rhombic  or  quadratic  pyramids.  The  bronze, 
SrVV^Oi2.12Na2W30j,,  crystallises  in  regular  pyramids.  Potassium 
strontium  tungsten  bronze,  SrW^Oj2,5K2VV'^Oj2.  forms  red,  rhombic  or 
quadratic  pyramids.     Sodium  calcium  tungsten  bronze, 

CaW,0,2,5Na2W,0,5, 
forms      violet,     rhombic     or     quadratic      pyramids.      The      bronze, 
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CaW^Oj2.10Na2W3O9,  forms  purple  cubes  or  pyramids.  Potassium 
calcium  tungsten  bi'onze,  CaW^Oig.SKgW^Oig,  forms  glistening,  red 
pyramids.  A.  McK. 

Uranyl  Double  Nitrates.  Richard  Jos.  Meyer  and  Fritz 
Wendel  {Ber.,  1903,  36,  4055— 4058).— The  properties  of  the  double 
nitrates  studied  by  Meyer  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  597;  1901,  ii,  510; 
1903,  ii,  211)  rendered  it  probable  that  similar  compounds  would  be 
formed  by  other  metals  of  high  atomic  weight. 

The  double  nitrates  of  uranyl  with  potassium,  ammonium,  rubidium, 
caesium,  and  thallium  crystallise  well  from  nitric  acid,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  thallium  salt,  exhibit  strong  fluorescence.  They  are 
decomposed  into  their  components  by  water,  the  thallium  salt  even 
by  moist  air.  The  composition  is  in  all  cases  represented  by  the 
formula  JR'UOo(N03)3.  Attempts  to  prepare  similar  salts  of  sodium 
and  lithium,  or  of  bivalent  metals,  failed.  C.  H.  D. 

Action  of  Titanic  Anhydride  on  Sodium  Carbonate.  D.  P. 
Smith  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  19U3,  37,  332 — 336). — When  molecular 
quantities  of  sodium  carbonate  and  titanium  dioxide  are  fused  together, 
a  homogeneous  mass  is  formed,  which  gradually  loses  carbon  dioxide  on 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  In  the  melted  mass,  the  equilibrium  is 
represented  by  NagCO^  +  TiOg  ^^  NagTiOg  +  COg,  and  the  amount  of 
Carbon  dioxide  in  the  mass  must  be  very  small,  since  on  cooling  no 
carbon  dioxide  is  evolved.  When  the  mixture  is  heated  at  900 — 1 100° 
in  carbon  dioxide  under  atmospheric  pressure,  the  equilibrium  is 
represented  by  0-29Na2CO3  +  0-L'9TiO2  ^  O-TlNaTiOg  +  ajCOg.  This 
equilibrium  has  been  experimentally  studied  by  the  author.  The 
interaction  between  titanium  dioxide  and  potassium  carbonate,  silica 
and  sodium  carbonate,  zirconium  dioxide  and  sodium  carbonate 
respectively  has  also  been  examined.  A.  McK. 

Bismuth  Oxide.  W.  Guertler  {Zeit.  anoi-g.  Chem.,  1903,  37, 
222 — 224). — When  melted  bismuth  oxide  was  allowed  to  cool,  the  mass 
Wiis  observed  to  glow  after  crystallisation  had  begun.  The  curve  of 
cooling  was  followed  when  it  was  found  that  during  the  crystallisation 
the  temperature  remained  constant  at  820°  ( ±  2°)  ;  it  then  fell  to 
680°  (  ±  2°),  and  then  rose  to  704°  (  ±  4°)  and  finally  fell  quickly.  The 
transition  temperature  of  the  one  modification  into  the  other  accordingly 
lies  at  704°,  a  result  which  was  confirmed  by  the  curve  of  heating.  The 
first  modification  could  not  be  obtained  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  A 
third  modification  was  obtained  by  heating  bismuth  oxide  in  a  porcelain 
crucible;  it  melts  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  second  variety  and 
is  more  stable  ;  it  dissolves  in  dilute  nitric  or  sulphuric  acids  less 
readily  than  does  the  second  variety.  A.  McK. 

Behaviour  of  Red  Colloidal  Gold  Solutions  towards  the 
Electric  Current  and  towards  Electrolytes.  J.  C.  Blake  {Amer. 
J.  ^ci.,  1903,  [iv],  16,  433— 441).— Colloidal  gold  solution  was 
electrolysed  in  a  U-tube  with  0005  ampere,  each  electrode  just 
entering  the  liquid;  the  gold,  after  12  hours,  becomes  concentrated  in 
a  red  cloud  at  tlie  bend  of  the  tube,  except  for  a  slight  deposit  of  dark- 
coloured  slime  on  the  anode. 
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The  effect  of  the  ad<lition  of  various  salts  in  transforming  red 
colloidal  gold  solutions  into  blue  colloidal  gold  solutions  and  in 
causing  subsequent  sedimentation  has  been  examined.  The  stability 
of  red  colloidal  gold  solutions  is  partly  due  to  the  ether  present.  The 
influence  of  various  electrolytes  on  the  transformation  of  red  colloidal 
gold  solutions  during  the  passage  of  the  electric  current  is  also 
described.  A.  McK. 

Behaviour  of  Platinum  Amalgams  with  Nitric  Acid, 
Nazarexo  Tarugi  {Gazzetta,  1903,33,  [ii],  171— 186).— The  method 
proposed  by  Knoevenagel  and  Ebber  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  697)  for  the 
separation  of  the  metals  of  the  second  group,  is  not  only  less  simple 
than  methods  previously  in  use  but  contains  fresh  sources  of  error. 
In  particular,  the  proposed  separation  of  bismuth,  platinum,  and 
gold  is  by  no  means  complete,  whilst  arsenates  become  reduced  to 
arsenites,  which  hinder  the  reduction  of  gold  and  platinum  salts  by 
the  hydrazine.  Further,  in  a  mixture  of  finely-divided  metals,  such 
as  is  obtained  by  reduction  from  solutions  of  their  salts,  the 
individual  metals  do  not  retain  the  distinctive  chemical  properties 
which  they  possess  in  the  free,  unmixed  condition.  Especially  is  this 
so  when  mercury  is  present,  as  then  amalgams  are  formed,  the  pro- 
perties of  which  render  inapplicable  the  ordinary  method  of  separating 
the  metals  by  means  of  acids.  Thus,  from  a  mixture  containing  4'64 
per  cent,  of  platinum  and  95*35  of  mercury,  nitric  acid  dissolves  the 
whole  of  the  platinum  ;  as  the  percentage  of  platinum  present  increases, 
the  proportion  of  the  total  amount  dissolved  by  the  acid  diminishes, 
whilst  the  proportion  of  mercury  dissolved  decreases  from  99  percent, 
in  a  mixture  of  91 '11  parts  of  mercury  and  8*88  of  platinum  to  zero 
for  a  mixture  of  17*02  per  cent,  of  mercury  with  8297  of  platinum. 

Microscopic  examination  confirms  the  fact  that  amalgams  are 
formed  during  the  simultaneous  reduction  of  platinum  and  mercury 
from  solutions  of  their  salts. 

With  a  mixture  of  gold  and  mercury  salts  in  solution,  however, 
reduction  by  hydrazine  does  not  lead  to  the  formation  of  amalgams. 

T.  H.  P. 

Platinum  Phosphorus  Halogen  Compounds  and  their  Deriva- 
tives. I.  Arthur  Rosenheim  and  Willy  Lowenstamm  {Zeit.  anorg. 
Chem.,  1903,  37,  394— 406).— Trichlorophosphorusplatochloride,  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  platinum  at  250°, 
may  be  represented  as  PCl3,PtCl2  or  Pt(PCl3)Cl2,  whilst  ditrichloro- 
phosphoiusplatochloride  is  (PCl3)2,PtCl2  or  Pt(PCl3)2Cl2.  The  research 
was  undertaken  to  decide  whether  those  compounds  are  analogous  to 
the  platosamiues  of  Werner,  of  which  the  compound  Pt(NH3)2Cl2  may 
be  taken  as  a  type.  Molecular  weight  determinations  with  the  two 
chlorides  under  consideration  led  to  no  result,  since  the  substances 
decomposed  in  boiling  solvents  and  were  too  insoluble  iu  cold  solvents 
to  permit  of  cryoscopic  observations  being  made  with  them.  Success- 
ful determinations  could,  however,  be  made  with  the  ethers,  which  are 
easily  obtainable  from  the  chlorides. 

Ethyl  pfiosphite  platochloride,  P(OEt)3,PtCl2,  forms  dark  yellow 
prisms;     Dimethyl  phosphite  platochloride,   [P(OM6)3]2,PtCio,   crystal- 
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lises  in  prismatic  needles.  The  analogy  with  Werner's  platosamines 
is  shown,  and  evidence  is  also  submitted  to  indicate  that  phosphorus 
in  these  compounds  is  tervalent.  By  the  action  of  halogen  on  com- 
pounds of  tervalent  phosphorus  and  bivalent  platinum,  compounds 
are  obtained  which  contain  quadrivalent  platinum  and  quinquevalent 
phosphorus.  When  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  benzene  solution  of  ethyl 
phosphite  platochloride,  reddish-yellow  crystals  of  triethyl  phosphate 
platinic  chlcyride,  PtCl4,PO(OEt)3,  separate.  Triethyl  pJiosphate  platinic 
dibromochloride,  PtCl2Br2,PO(OEL)3,  prepared  by  the  action  of  dry 
bromine  on  a  benzene  solution  of  ethyl  phosphite  platochloride,  separ- 
ates in  purple,  deliquescent  prisms. 

Platinic  chloride,  prepared  by  heating  chloroplatinic  acid  in  a 
current  of  chlorine  at  275°,  acts  only  on  the  esters  of  quinquevalent 
phosphorus  and  not  on  those  of  tervalent  phosphorus  ;  with  ethyl 
phosphate,  it  interacts  to  form  triethyl  phosphate  platinichloride, 
whilst  it  does  not  act  on  ethyl  phosphite.  Platinous  chloride,  on  the 
other  hand,  reacts  with  esters  of  phosphorous  acid,  but  not  with  esters 
of  phosphoric  acid.  A.  McK. 

Action  of  a  Mixture  of  Oxygen  and  Hydrochloric  Acid 
on  some  Metals.  Camille  Matignon  {Oompt.  rend.,  1903,  137, 
1051—1052.  Compare  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  556).— In  addition  to  gold, 
platinum,  and  tellurium,  the  author  finds  that  all  the  metals  of  the 
platinum  series  are  chlorinated  by  a  mixture  of  air  and  hydrochloric 
acid.  Palladium  is  attacked  in  the  cold,  2'6  grams  of  the  metal  lost 
0*23  gram  in  several  weeks,  and  from  the  solution  the  chloride  PdClg 
was  isolated.  Spongy  ruthenium  is  very  slowly  attacked  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  but  in  a  sealed  tube  at  125°  the  chlorination  is 
complete  in  a  few  hours,  crystals  of  chlororuthenic  acid  being  formed. 
Iridium,  free  from  iron,  is  not  attacked  in  the  cold,  but  after  heating 
at  150°  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  sealed  tube  containing  oxygen  for 
6 — 8  hours,  the  solution  reacts  with  the  chlorides  of  ammonium, 
potassium,  or  c£esium  to  give  the  corresponding  coloured  iridiochlor- 
ides.  Rhodium  turnings  are  not  attacked  in  the  cold,  but  at  150° 
there  is  a  slow  reaction,  the  solution  assuming  the  rose-colour  charac- 
teristic of  rhodium  salts,  whilst  at  200°  the  solution  is  more  rapid, 
as  much  as  one  gram  of  rhodium  being  dissolved  in  one  experiment. 
Spongy  osmium  passes  slowly  into  solution  at  150°  the  solution 
assuming  the  yellowish -green  colour  characteristic  of  osmium  salts. 

M.  A.  W. 

Iridium  Sesquiselenide.  Camille  Chabri^  and  A.  Bouchonnet 
(Compt.  rend.,  1903,  137,  1059— 1061).— Iridium  sesquiselenide, 
IrgSeg,  precipitated  by  hydrogen  selenide  from  a  hot  solution  of  iridium 
sesquichloride,  is  a  non-crystalline,  shining  black  powder,  not  attacked 
by  ordinary  nitric  acid,  even  on  warming,  slightly  decomposed  by 
fuming  nitric  acid  in  sealed  tubes  at  250°,  and  slowly  dissolved  by 
aqua  regia.  When  iridium  and  selenium  are  heated  to  redness  in 
sealed  tubes  for  several  hours,  a  black,  confusedly  crystalline  mass  is 
obtained,  which  differs  from  the  preceding  compound  by  the  greater 
resistance  it  offers  to  the  action  of  reagents ;  it   is   not  attacked   by 
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aqua  regia,  bromine  water,  or  a  mixture  of  alkali  nitrates  and  chlorates, 
and  it  can  be  fused  with  lead  fluoride  without  undergoing  decom- 
position. M.  A.  W. 


Mineralogical    Chemistry. 


Sartorite  from  the  Binnenthal,  Switzerland.  William  J. 
Lewis  (Min.  Mag.,  1903,  13,  Proc.  xxxiv), — A  large  isolated  crystal, 
measuring  4  x  1  x  ^  inch,  of  a  sulpharsenite  of  lead  proved,  on  analysis 
by  H.  Jackson,  to  be  sartorite.  The  results  obtained  were  :  Pb,  42-93  ; 
As,  3111  ;  S,  25  32.  L.  J.  S. 

Swedish  Hausmannites.  Alexandre  Gorgeu  {Bull.  Soc.  chim., 
1903,  [iii],  29,  1109—1111.  Compare  Abstr.,  1894,  19,  99).— Three 
specimens  of  Swedish  hausmannite  were  found  to  contain  small 
quantities  of  the  bivalent  metals,  zinc,  magnesium,  calcium,  and 
barium.  These  constituents  are  regarded  not  as  mechanical  impurities, 
but  as  existing  in  combination  with  the  manganese  sesquioxide,  and 
partially  replacing  luanganous  oxide  in  the  mineral  (compare  this 
vol.,  ii,  126).  T.  A.  H. 

Turgite-ores  in  Russia.  J.  Samojloff  {Zeit.  prakt.  Geol.,  1903, 
11,  301—302.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  605).— Turgite  (=turjite), 
which  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  definite  mineral  species  (2Fe203,H20),  is 
of  some  importance  in  Russia  as  an  ore  of  iron  ;  its  occurrence  is 
noted  at  j^everal  localities  in  the  Northern  (river  Turja,  &c.)  and 
Southern  Urals,  and  in  Central  Russia.  Analysis  of  material  from 
Wladimirowka,  gov.  Tula,  gave  : 


Fe,03. 

SiOj. 

AloOg. 

PoO,. 

H2O. 

Total. 

87  93 

2-12 

1-60 

1-57 

6-52 

99-74 
L.  J.  S. 

Refractive  Indices  of  Pyromorphite,  Mimetite,  and  Van- 
adinite.  Herbert  L.  Bowman  {Min.  Mag.,  1903,  13,  324—329).— 
Detailed  determinations  of  the  refractive  indices  for  light  of  three 
colours  are  given  of  the  minerals  of  this  group.  The  substitution  of 
arsenic  for  phosphorus  and  of  vanadium  for  arsenic  in  each  case 
causes  an  increase  in  the  refractive  indices.  The  following  values 
obtained  for  red  (C)  light  may  be  quoted  : 

€.  a". 

I.  Pyromorphite  (Braubach,  Nassau)   2-042  2-0604 

II.  Mimetite  (Wheal  Alfred,  Corn walH)  ...  2-1178  2-1344 

III.  Mimetite  (Tintic  district,  Utah) 2-1178  2-1326 

IV.  Endlichite  (Hillsboro',  New  Mexico)  ...  2  292  2  341 
V.  Vanadinite  (Tucson,  Arizona) 2'299  2-354 
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The  pale  green  mimetite  (II)  from  Cornwall  (1)  contained  only  a 
trace  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  white  mimetite  (III)  from  Utah 
contained  none.  The  pale  liver-coloured  pyromorphite  (I)  from 
Nassau,  gave,  on  analysis 


•     *_J 

Total  (less  0 

PbO. 

P,Ob. 

As^O,. 

01 

F. 

Fe.Ba.Ca. 

for  CI). 

81-12 

16-51 

ml 

2-71 

nil 

traces 

99-73 

L.  J.  S. 

Rosslerite  and  Wapplerite.  August  B.  de  Schultbn  {Bull.  Soc. 
fran<}.  Alin.,  1903,  26,  99 — 103). — Attempts  to  prepare  wapplerite 
[H((3a,Mg)A804,3^H2<)]  were  without  success,  and  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  crystals  of  rosslerite  (H]VIgA.s04,7H20 ;  sp.  gr.  1*943), 
or  of  rosslerite  together  with  pharmacoliie.  The  existence  of 
wapplerite  is  therefore  doubted  ;  it  is  suggested  that  the  material 
analysed  for  wapplerite  was  a  mixture  of  magnesium  and  calcium 
arsenates,  whilst  the  crystallographic  determinations  were  made  on 
rosslerite.  L.  J.  S. 

Wollastonite  [and  Garnet]  from  Mexico.  Henry  F.  Collins 
{Min.  Mag.,  1903,  13,  356 — 362). — A  description  is  given  of  a 
large  boss  of  coarsely  cry.stallised  wollastonite,  of  presumably 
igneous  origin,  in  which  are  the  workinjjs  of  the  Santa  Fe  mine, 
State  of  Chiapas.  Near  the  outskirts  of  the  mass,  the  wollastonite  is 
found  as  large  crystals,  frequently  altered  to  opal,  and  is  much 
intermixed  with  garnet,  opal,  bornite,  siegenite  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  460), 
enargite,  <kc.  The  rhombic  dodecahedra  of  garnet  vary  in  colour  from 
olive-green  to  resin-yellow  and  reddish-brown ;  analysis  of  green 
crystals  gave  I,  of  brown,  II,  and  of  both    green  and  brown.  III. 

CaO.  MgO.        Total.  Sp.  gr. 


SiOa. 

AloOj. 

FejOa. 

I. 

36-10 

— 

19-30 

II. 

36-48 

— 

19-50 

III. 

36-35 

12-37 

19-43 

33-33         0-40        101-88        3-89 
L.  J.  S. 

Composition  of  Glauconite  and  Greenalite.  Frank  W. 
Clarke  {Monogr.  U.S.  Geol.  Survey,  1903,  43,  243— 247).-— From 
Glinka's  analyses  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  112),  the  formula  of  ideally  pure 
glauconite  is  deduced  as  KFe"'Si20g,H20.  Analyses  by  G.  Steiger 
of  the  portions  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  greenalite-rocks 
of  Minnesota  are  given  under  I — III ;  the  insoluble  portion  consists 
mainly  of  quartz.  The  second  of  these  approximates  to  the  simple 
formula  Fe2"'(Fe",Mg)g(Si04)3,3H20 ;  the  first  also  gives  an  ortho- 
silicate  ratio,  but  the  third  approximates  to  a  metasilicate. 


SiOj. 

AI2O,. 

Fe^O,. 

FeO. 

MgO. 

CaO. 

H2O. 

CO2. 

Total. 

I. 

13-45 

0-37 

15-00 

10-28 

2-33 

0-28 

4-17 

2-04 

47-92 

II. 

19  30 

0-61 

13-83 

17-57 

3-22 

— 

5-74 

— 

60-27 

rii. 

3311 

0-56 

6-44 

30-93 

5-85 

— 

613 

— 

82-52 
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Charles  K.  Leith  (ihid.,  1 — 316)  gives  the  name  greenalite  to 
green  granules  with  the  above  composition,  which  occur  abundantly 
as  a  constituent  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  in  the  Mesabi  iron- 
bearing  district  of  Minnesota.  The  mineral  closely  resembles 
glauconite  in  appearance,  but  differs  from  it  in  containing  no 
potassium.  By  the  alteration  of  the  greenalite,  ferruginous  cherts 
are  formed,  as  well  as  immense  deposits  of  iron  ore.  L.  J.  S. 

Bakerite  (a  New  Borosilicate  of  Calcium)  and  Howlite  from 
California.  William  B.  Giles  {Min.  Mag.,  1903.  13,  353—355).— 
Bakerite  occurs  as  veins  and  nodules  of  considerable  size  in  the  mines 
of  the  Borax  Consolidated  Company  in  San  Bernardino  Co.,  California. 
In  appearance,  the  white,  amorphous  masses  resemble  unglazed  porcelain, 
fine  white  marble,  or  pandermite  ;  sometimes  the  mineral  has  a  faint 
sea-greeu  tint.  H,  4^;  sp.  gr.  273.  The  mineral  is  readily  soluble  in 
warm  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  following  analyses  of  I,  white 
mateiial,  and  II,  of  material  with  a  green  tinge,  give  the  formula 
8CrtO,5B203,6Si02,6Il20,  showing  the  mineral  to  be  distinct  from 
danburite,  datolite,  and  howlite,  the  previously  known  borosilicates  of 
calcium. 

R,03.  CaO.  SiOo.  H2O.     AloOa.FejOg.  NagO.MgO.  Total. 

I.     27-74  34-88  28-45        830         0  63  —  100-00 

II.     26-85  35-22  28-05        866         1-22  —  100  00 

III.  44  38  28-45  1550  11-58  —  0-09  100-00 

IV.  43  78  28-44  1533  11-39  -  1-06  10000 

Howlite,  colemanite,  natroborocalcite,  and  pandermite  also  occur  at 
the  same  locality.  The  howlite  (4CaO,5B203,2Si02,5H20)  oicurs  in 
large  amount ;  soft,  scaly,  white  material  gave  analysis  HI,  and  hard, 
rock-like,  white  masses  gave  the  results  under  IV.  L.  J.  S. 

Volcanic  Ash  from  Mont  Pel6e,  Martinique.  Arthur  B. 
Griffiths  {Bull.  Soc.  chim.,  1903,  iii,  29,  1117). — The  ash  was 
microcryhtalline,  had  sp.  gr.  2-7211  and  contained  3-24  per  cent,  of 
magnetic  matter.     The  material,  dried  at  120°,  gave  on  analysis : 


SiO^ 
55-01 

AljO,. 
20-50 

CaO. 
9  00 

Fe^Og. 
3-20 

FeO. 
4  86 

MnO. 
0-25 

MgO. 
3-06 

K.p. 
065 

NajO. 
2-01 

TiOj. 
0-68 

SO3. 
0-42 

PA- 
0-20 

CI. 
0-16 

Total. 
10000 

Together  with  traces  of  copper,  nickel,  and  lithium.  T.  A.  H. 

Meteoric  Iron.  Floris  Osmond  and  G.  Cartaud  {Compt.  rend., 
1903,  137,  1057—1059.  Compare  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  400).— Meteoric 
iron,  whether  it  has  passed  through  the  liquid  state  or  been  formed  by 
the  reduction  of  the  chlorides,  consists  of  homogeneous  solid  solutions 
of  y-iron  and  ^-nickel.  The  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  kamacite 
when  the  proportion  of  nickel  is  below  13  per  cent.,  teenite  when  the 
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proportion  of  nickel  is  above  44  per  cent.,  or  a  mixture  of  kamacite 
and  tsenite  when  the  solution  contains  proportion  of  nickel  inter- 
mediate between  these  two  values.  From  a  solution  containing 
30  per  cent,  of  nickel,  plessite,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  eutectic 
mixture  of  kamacite  and  tsenite,  is  deposited.  M.  A.  W. 


Physiological    Chemistry. 


Quantity  of  Fat  contained  in  Human  Blood  and  Some 
Organs.  Theodor  Eumpf,  H.  Dennstedt,  and  A.  Ghonover  {C/iem. 
Centr.,  1903,  ii,  1253—1254;  from  Virchow's  Archiv,  174,  163—193). 
— The  blood  of  two  still-born  children  was  found  to  contain  0*057 
and  0'007  per  cent,  of  fat  respectively,  and  since  these  quantities 
could  not  have  been  affected  by  previous  nutrition  they  were 
regarded  as  normal.  In  cat^es  of  severe  diabetes  (coma),  a  slight 
increase  of  the  content  of  fat  is  only  occasionally  observed,  although  in 
six  cases  the  blood  contained  0'015 — 0124  per  cent.  In  cases  of 
arteriosclerosis,  the  fat  increased  regularly  by  small  quantities  and 
amounted  to  0"11 — 0*183  per  cent.,  but  with  simultaneous  alcoholism 
the  percentages  were  only  0*05  and  0032.  The  largest  quantity  of 
fat,  0*335  per  cent.,  was  found  in  a  case  of  leucaemia;  in  phthisis  and 
in  cirrhosis  of  the  kidneys,  0*02  and  0*012 — 0*037  per  cent,  were 
observed  respectively. 

The  hearts  of  the  still-born  children  CO itained  12*93  and  15 '84  parts  of 
fat  per  100  parts  of  dry  substance.  The  higher  limit  in  normal  cases  of 
this  kind  reaches  16  per  cent,  and  corresponds  with  a  content  of  1  gram 
of  nitrogen  to  1*2 — 1*3  of  fat.  In  two  cases  of  arteriosclerosis,  the 
hearts  contained  52*61  and  59*32  per  cent,  respectively,  and  a  case  of 
leucsemia  gave  a  percentage  of  57*8.  In  diabetes,  the  fat  reached 
25*3 — 40*54  with  the  exception  of  one  case  of  16*1  per  cent. ;  in 
nephritis  40*2  per  cent.  Constant  results  were  not  obtained  in  cases 
of  anaemia  and  carcinoma. 

The  peripheral  muscular  system  contains,  in  a  normal  state,  15*7 
per  cent,  of  fat,  but  45*49 — 47*6  was  found  in  degenerated  muscles 
(multiple  neuritis),  corresponding  with  1  gram  of  nitrogen  to  2*3 
of  fat. 

The  livers  of  the  still-born  children  contained  13*32  and  17  per  cent, 
of  fat  respectively.  In  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  kidneys  with  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  liver,  alcoholism,  and  tuberculosis,  34*6,  47*0,  and 
56*6  per  cent,  of  fat  were  found  respectively.  The  first  stages  of 
alcoholism  are  attended  by  increase  in  the  amount  of  fat  contained  in 
the  liver,  but  as  the  process  of  degeneration  proceeds  the  fat  gradually 
decreases  to  the  normal  amount  and  less.  The  kidneys  of  the  stilJ- 
born  children  contained  19*2  and  22  82  per  cent,  of  fat  respectively. 
In  cases  of  pernicious  anemia,  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  and  cirrhosis 
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of  the  kidneys,  the  quantity  of  fat  increased  to  34*3,  32,  and  28  per 
cent,  respectively. 

No  general  conclusions  could  be  drawn  from  the  results  of  deter- 
minations of  the  fat  in  the  spleen. 

The  solid  fatty  acids  isolated  from  human  fat  have  a  low  refractive 
index,  and  hence  contain  not  only  palmitic  and  stearic  acids,  but 
probably  also  myristic  or  lauric  acid.  E.  W.  W. 

Formation  of  Oxalic  Acid  in  the  Animal  Organism. 
Adolfo  Montuori  {Rend.  Accad.  Set.  Fis.  Mat.  Napoli,  1903,  [iu].  9, 
202—207). — Wjeuer  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  338)  has  shown  that,  especially 
in  birds,  feeding  with  (among  other  substances)  glycerol  and  propionic, 
lactic,  pyruvic,  hydi  acrylic,  tartronic,malonic,  mesoxalic,  oryS-hydroxy- 
butyric  acid,  combined  with  simultaneous  hypodermic  injection  of  urea, 
determines  a  considerable  increase  in  the  secretion  of  uric  acid.  This 
he  explains  by  supposing  that  the  3-carbon  atom  chain  contained  in 
the  molecule  of  each  of  these  compounds  is  capable  of  combining 
with  two  ureic  residues  to  form  uric  acid.  Now  the  author  has  pre- 
viously shown  {Rend.  Accad.  Sd.  Fis.  Mat.  Napoli,  1901)  that  the 
introduction  of  oxalic  acid  into  the  animal  organism  also  brings  about 
the  production  of  uric  acid,  and  the  present  investigations,  made  with 
malonic,  tartronic,  lactic,  ^hydroxy butyric,  and  citric  acids  and 
glycerol,  were  carried  out  with  the  object  of  discovering  whether 
the  feeding  of  dogs  with  these  substances  caused  the  formation  of 
oxalic  acid  in  the  organism.  With  malonic,  tartronic,  and  citric  acids, 
positive  results  were  obtained.  With  lactic  acid,  oxalic  acid  some- 
times appeared  in  the  urine,  but  never  in  large  quantities ;  with  birds, 
this  acid  may  act  differently.  With  ^-hydroxybutyric  acid,  the 
gastro-enteric  disturbances  produced  by  even  small  proportions  of  the 
acid  rendered  the  results  valueless.  Glycerol  gave  negative  results. 
On  administering  sodium  citrate  internally  to  a  dog,  and  at  the  same 
time  injecting  urea  solution,  the  secretion  of  uric  acid  was  increased. 

T.  H.  P. 

Poisoning  by  Barium  Salts.  Presence  of  Barium  in  the 
Urine  and  the  Absorption  and  Elimination  of  the  Metal. 
LuiGi  Santi  (Gazzetta,  1903,  33,  ii,  202 — 216). — Barium  was  detected 
in  considerable  quantities  in  the  urine  and  blood  of  a  dog  which  had 
been  poisoned  by  barium  chloride,  although  in  both  cases  soluble  sul- 
phates were  simultaneously  present  in  these  fluids.  It  is  shown  ex- 
perimentally that  barium  sulphate  is  dissolved  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  a  solution  of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate,  and  that  on  adding  a 
small  quantity  of  sodium  sulphate  to  a  solution  of  the  latter  contain- 
ing a  few  drops  of  barium  chloride  solution,  no  precipitate  is  formed. 
On  boiling,  barium  carbonate  is  precipitated,  and  then  on  adding  an 
acid  the  carbonate  is  dissolved,  but  is  almost  immediately  repre- 
cipitated  as  sulphate. 

Dissolved  carbon  dioxide  can  act  in  a  similar  manner  in  preventing 
the  precipitation  of  barium  in  presence  of  soluble  sulphates.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  presence  of  barium  in  the  blood  and  urine  in  cases 
of  barium  poisoning  is  due  to  the  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  in  the 
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former  and  the  carbon  dioxide  dissolved  in  tbe  latter.  The  other  salts 
normally  contained  in  these  liquids  have  no  power  to  render  barium 
sulphate  soluble.  W.  A.  D. 


Chemistry  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Agriculture. 


Methane  Fermentation  and  the  Ferment  by  which  it  is 
Produced.  Pierre  Maz^:  {Compt.  rend.,  1903,  137,  887— 889).— A 
terment  which  produces  marsh  gas  was  obtaiued  from  dead  leaves. 
When  the  ferment  was  destroyed  by  heating  at  60°,  it  was  found  that 
the  mixed  culture  contained  butyric  and  acetic  ferments,  whilst  in 
presence  of  the  methane  ferment  no  acetic  or  butyric  acid  was 
detected.  The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  methane  ferment  is  fed 
at  the  expense  of  the  products  furnished  by  the  butyric  ferments.  In 
support  of  this  view,  it  was  found  that  the  methane  ferment  liberates 
marsh  gas  in  absence  of  carbohydrates.  The  gaseous  product  consisted 
of  mar.^h  gas  (81)  and  carbon  dioxide  (19  per  cent.) ;  but  in  some  cases 
as  much  as  90  per  cent,  of  marsh  gas  was  found. 

The  ferment  is  provisionally  termed  pseudo-sarcine. 

Pure  cultivations  were  made,  but  all  attempts  to  obtain  fermentation 
with  them  failed.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Fermentation  of  Citric  Acid  as  a  Cause  of  Disease  in 
Currant  Wine.  W.  Seifert  {Chein.  Centr.,  1903,  ii,  1286  ;  from  Zeit. 
landw.  Vers.  Wes.  Oest.,  6,  738 — 747). — Currant  wine  which  has  been 
fermented  is  occasionally  attacked  by  a  disease  which  results  in  render- 
ing the  wine  acid,  turbid,  and  of  a  paler  shade  of  colour ;  its  taste 
also  becomes  harsh.  The  precipitate  formed  in  these  cases  was  found 
not  only  to  contain  yeast,  but  also  numerous  bacteria  in  the  form  of 
small  rods.  Attempts  to  isolate  a  pure  culture  failed,  but  by  means 
of  the  mud,  malic  acid  was  converted  into  lactic  acid,  and  citric  acid 
was  fermented,  forming  carbon  dioxide,  acetic  acid,  and  alcohol.  The 
latter  process  probably  accounts  for  the  disease  of  the  wine. 

Grape  wines  also  contain  micro-organisms  which  are  able  to  ferment 
citric  acid,  and  hence  it  is  unwise  to  add  this  acid  to  such  wines. 

E.  W.  W. 

Uric  Acid  Bacterium.  Celso  Ulpiani  {Gazzetta,  1903,  33,  ii, 
93 — 98). — It  has  been  previously  shown  that,  under  certain  conditions, 
a  solution  of  ui'ic  acid  undergoes  a  definite  form  of  fermentation,  and 
the  author  has  now  isolated  the  organism  to  which  this  is  due  by 
taking  the  fresh  excreta  of  fowls  and  allowing  them  to  remain  in 
water  for  several  days.  The  bacillus  is  motile,  and  appears  in  coccus 
forms  which  resist  decolorisation  by  Gram's  method.  A  clear 
saturated  aqueous  solution  of  uric  acid  containing  small  quantities  of 
mineral  matter,  when  inoculated  with  the  bacterium,  becomes  turbid 
after  24  hours  and  whitish  after  3  days,  and  after  4  days   no  longer 
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gives  the  slightest  trace  of  murexide  reaction.  Destruction  of  the 
uric  acid  takes  place  betweeu  the  teuaperature  limits,  29 — 42°,  the 
optimum  being  37°.  The  products  of  the  action  are  carbamide  and 
carbon  dioxide.  T.  H.  P. 

Chemical  Equation  of  the  Fermentation  of  Uric  Acid. 
M.  CiKGOLANi  {fiazzetta,  1903,  33,  [ii],  98 — 125.  See  preceding 
abstract). — The  author  has  determined  quantitatively  the  products 
formed  in  the  decomposition  of  uric  acid  by  the  uric  acid  bacterium, 
aud  finds  the  reaction  to  be  expressed  bj  the  equation  :  C^H^OgN^-l- 
2H20  +  30  =  2CO(NH2)2  +  3C02.  The  methods  empK-yed,  which  are 
fully  described,  include  a  biological  method  of  estimating  cirbamide 
by  convertirg  it  into  ammonium  carbonate  by  means  of  the  carbamide 
bacterium.  T.  H.  P. 

Decomposition  of  Yeast  Nucleic  Acid  by  Bacteria.  II  and 
III.  ALFHhD  ScHiTTENHKLM  and  F.  ScHRoTER  {Zeit.  physiol.  Chem., 
1903,  40,  62—69,  70—80.  Compare  Absir.,  1903,  ii,  679;  and 
Iwaijoff,  ibid.,  ii,  678). — The  followiug  organisius  have  been 
employed  :  Bacterium  coli.  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  albus,  and  a  bac^ ei  ial 
mixture  from  fresh  faeces,  the  nutneut  medium  being  TJ>cliinsky's 
solution  with  and  without  sodium  aspartate  and  ammonium  lactate. 
The  different  organisms  behave  somewhat  differently,  and  even  the 
same  organism  can  give  different  results  with  different  media.  Certain 
species  destroy  the  nucleic  acid  yielding  purine  bases,  others  even 
decompose  these  bases.  They  do  not  all  decompose  the  acids  at  the 
same  rate,  and  the  rate  with  a  single  species  appears  to  be  proportional 
to  the  number  of  active  organisms  present. 

The  gases  evolved  in  the  decomposition  of  yeast  nucleic  acid  by 
bacteria  have  been  examined.  The  mixed  gases  were  found  to  consist 
of  carbon  dioxide,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and,  in  one  case,  hydrogen  and 
methane. 

When  glycerol  is  present,  the  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide  is  much 
higher.  J.  J.  S. 

Denitriflcation  in  Soil.  II.  Gaspare  Ampola  and  Celso 
Ulpiani  {Gazzetta,  1903,  33,  [ii],  125—129.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901, 
ii,  524). — The  cultivation  experiments  previously  described  {loc.  cit.) 
were  continued  during  last  season,  and  confirm  the  results  iormerly 
obtained.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  are  :  (1)  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, calcium  nitrate,  the  natural  product  of  nitrification,  is  but 
slightly  attacked  by  denitrifying  bacteria.  To  avoid  loss  of  nitrogen, 
fresh  stable  manure,  rich  in  straw,  should  not  be  applied  to  the 
ground  during  the  period  of  nitrification.  (2)  In  order  that  sodium 
nitrate  may  be  employed  to  the  best  advantage,  it  must  be  applied 
when  the  stable  manure  in  the  soil  has  reached  its  state  of  maximum 
maturation.  T.  II.  P. 

Influence  of  the  Assimilable  Nitrogen  of  the  Soil  on  the 
Action  of  Nodule  Bacteria.  Friedricu  Nobbe  and  L.  Kicutek 
{Landto.  Versuc/is-dUU.,  1903,50,  167 — 174). —  Vicia  villoaa  was  grown 
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in  pots  containing  4*5  kilos,  of  sand  and  0*6  kilo,  of  garden  soil  under 
the  following  conditions:  (1)  without  nitrate;  (2)  with  05  gram, and 
(3)  with  1  gram  of  nitrogen  as  nitrate  per  pot.  In  one  set,  the  pots 
were  inoculated  with  a  pure  cultivation  of  Vicia  nodule  bacteria,  and 
there  was  a  second  set  without  inoculation.  The  results  showed  that 
whilst  in  both  sets  the  nitrate  increased  the  growth  according  to  the 
amount  applied,  the  effect  of  inoculation  (as  measured  by  deducting 
the  production  in  the  pots  without  inoculation  from  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding inoculated  pots)  diminished  under  the  influence  of  nitrates. 

In  another  set  of  experiments,  the  same  plants  were  grown  in  a 
mixture  of  sand  (4*0  kilos.)  and  garden  soil  (2*5  kilos.).  During  the 
first  period  of  growth  (beginning  of  June  to  the  middle  of  July),  the 
inoculated  plants  were  less  advanced  and  more  restricted  in  growth 
than  those  which  were  not  inoculated.  By  September  2nd,  the  growth 
in  the  two  sets  was  about  equal,  and  by  the  end  of  September  the 
inoculated  plants  showed  considerably  more  growth  and  contained 
much  more  nitrogen  than  the  others.  N.  H.  J.  M. 


After  Effect  of  the  Inoculation  of  Papilionaceous  Plants 
on  other  Plants.  Friediuch  Nobbe  and  L.  Richter  [Landw. 
Versuchs.-StaL,  1903,  69,  175 — 177). — The  results  of  experiments 
with  oats  grown  in  the  pots  of  sand  mixed  with  soil  previously  used 
for  Vicia  villosa  (preceding  abstract)  showed  that  a  greater  yield  of 
oats  was  obtained  in  the  pots  inoculated  for  Vicia  than  in  those 
which  had  not  been  inoculated.  The  greater  yields  are  accounted  for 
by  the  larger  root  residues  of  the  inoculated  plants.        N.  H.  J.  M. 


Influence  of  External  Media  on  the  Mineral  Con- 
stituents of  Plants.  Alexandre  Hebert  and  Georges  Truffaut 
{Bull.  Soc.  chim.,  19u3,  [lii],  29,  1235—1239.  Compare  Abstr.,  1902, 
ii,  346,  523;  1903,  ii,  172,  233,  505,  and  607).— Comparative  tables 
of  the  mineral  constituents  of  a  number  of  different  plants,  grown 
with  and  without  manures,  are  given,  and  attention  is  directed  to  the 
fact  that  the  table  shows  that  the  application  of  manures  in  agricul- 
ture does  not  induce  any  change  in  the  character  of  the  mineral 
constituents  of  a  plant,  although  it  may  atfect  the  proportion  in 
which  particular  constituents  occur,  and  hence  that  merely  the  rate 
of  plant  assimilation,  but  not  its  nature,  is  influenced  by  manures. 

T.  A.  H. 


Influence  of  External  Media  on  the  Composition  of  the 
Organic  Matter  of  Plants.  Alexandre  Hubert  and  Eugene 
Chaeabot  {Compt.  rend.,  1903,  137,  799— 801).— The  amounts  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  were  determined  in  the  upper  parts 
and  in  the  roots  of  the  peppermint  plants  grown  under  conditions 
previously  described  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  607).  The  percentage  results 
were  very  similar,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  the  salts  applied 
as  manure.  N.  H.  J.  M. 
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What  is  the  Compound  contained  in  certain  Plant  Juices 
which  is  able  to  liberate  Iodine  from  Potassium  Iodide  ? 
Keijiro  Aso  {Cheni.  Centr.,  1903,  ii,  1249;  from  Beiheft.  Bot.  Centr., 
15,  208 — 214). — Kastle  and  Loewenhart's  theory  that  the  oxidising 
agents  contained  in  plant  juices  are  organic  peroxides  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  author's  observations,  and  no  decisive  proof  has  been 
advanced  that  the  liberation  of  iodine  from  potassium  iodide  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  such  peroxides.  Ordinary  oxydase  does  not  liberate 
iodine  from  the  iodide,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  connection 
between  the  guaiacum  and  the  iodine  reactions.  The  liberation  of 
iodine  in  the  case  of  buds  of  Sagittaria  has  been  found  to  be  due 
to  the  presence  of  nitrites.  Many  plants  contain  certain  benzene 
compounds  which  interfere  with  the  Giiess  test  for  nitrites. 

E.  W.  W. 

Lecithins  prepared  from  Plants.  I.  Ernst  Schulze  and  Ernst 
WiNTERSTEiN  {Zeit.  physiol.  Chtm.,  1903,  40,  101 — 119). — Largely  a 
resume  of  previous  work  (compare  Abstr.,  1889,  645;  1891,  1541; 
1893,  ii,  185;  1894,  ii,  155,  402;  1895,  ii,  96).  The  lecithins  have 
been  obtained  not  merely  by  extraction  with  ether  but  also  with 
alcohol  at  50 — 55°.  The  crude  lecithin  contains  a  substance  which  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.  This  is  not  a  pure  compound,  as  the 
product  obtained  from  different  seeds  varies  in  composition  and  the 
composition  is  largely  altered  by  extraction  with  alcohol.  The  sub- 
stance, on  hydrolysis  with  baryta,  yields  choline,  glycerophosphoric 
acid,  and  fatty  acids. 

The  fate  of  lecithins  in  the  germinating  seed  is  also  discussed 
(Schulze  and  Maxwell,  1891,  1541  ;  also  Iwanoff,  ibid.,  1903,  ii,  94; 
and  Zaleski,  ibid.,  ii,  94).  J.  J.  S. 

The  Sap  of  Asclepias  Syriaca.  J.  Marek  {J.  pr.  Chem.,  1903, 
[ii],  68,  449 — 463.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  73).—  On  recrystallisation 
from  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  that  part  of  the  sap  residue 
which  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  95  per  cent,  alcohol  yields  an  acetate, 
CjqH^p'OAc,  which  crystallises  in  long,  colourless  prisms  and  melts  at 
239 — 240°.  On  hydrolysis  with  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide,  it 
yields  potassium  acetate  and  a  A?/c^oa;2/-compound..  CgoH^QO,  which 
crystallises  in  clusters  of  long,  thin,  colourless  prisms  and  melts  at 
192 — 193°.  It  gives  a  yellow  to  carmine  coloration  with  Liebermann's 
reagent,  and  when  boiled  with  dilute  nitric  acid  yields  a  yellow 
product  which  dissolves  in  alkalis  to  a  yellow  solution.  With  benzoic 
chloride  in  benzene  solution,  the  hydroxy-compound  forms  a  bemoate, 
CgoH^g'OBz,  which  crystallises  in  colourless  prisms,  melts  at  229 — 230°, 
and  is  soluble  in  benzene  but  only  slightly  so  in  alcohol  or  ether. 
The  ether-alcoholic  mother  liquors  from  the  purification  of  the  acetate 
contain  a  butyrate,  which  separates  as  a  yellow,  transparent  resin, 
melts  at  71 — 75°,  and  on  hydrolysis  yields  potassium  butyrate,  a  small 
amount  of  potassium  acetate,  and  a  hydroxy -comTpoxiud  which  loses 
weight  on  drying  ;  the  product,  after  44  hours,  melts  at  87 — 90°  and  gives 
yellow,  through  red,  to  green  colorations  with  Liebermann's  reagent. 

On  treatment  of  the  sap  with  water  and  repeated  extrAction  of  the 
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insoluble  part  with  alcohol,  a  white  precipitate  is  obtained  on  cooling 
the  alcoholic  extract.  This  precipitate,  on  crystallisation  from  ether, 
yields  two  substances.  The  one,  Ca^HjgOg  or  CggH^gOg,  is  a  yellow, 
amorphous,  transparent  substance  and  melts  at  79 — 83°.  The  other 
substance  crystallises  from  ether  in  white,  cauliflower-like  aggregates, 
melts  at  215 — 216°,  and  on  hydrolysis  with  alcoholic  potassium 
hydroxide  yields  potassium  butyrate  and  a  ^^/^^oojy-derivative,  CggH^gO, 
which  crystallises  in  glistening,  delicate  needles,  melts  at  180 — 181°,  is 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  easily  so  in  other  organic 
solvents  ;  with  Liebermann's  reagent,  it  gives  an  orange-red  coloration, 
which  fades  after  a  time.  When  boiled  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  it 
yields  an  orange-yellow  nitrO'Compound.  The  acetate,  CggH^j'OAc, 
resembles  the  butyrate  in  its  crystalline  form  and  melts  at  20l — 202°  ; 
the  bemoate,  CggH^^'OBz,  forms  colourless,  prismatic  crystals,  melts  at 
195 — 196°,  and  is  hydrolysed  with  formation  of  the  hydroxy-derivative 
melting  at  180 — 181°.  In  one  experiment,  the  hydroxy -compound 
obtained  melted  at  162—163°.  G.  Y. 

Production  and  Distribution  of  some  Organic  Substances  in 
Citrus  Madurensis.  Eugene  Charabot  and  G.  Laloue  {Compt. 
rend.,  1903, 137,  996—998.  Compare  A bstr.,  1903,  i,  47  ;  ii,  568).— The 
stems  of  Cil')'V£  madurensis  contained  less  water  than  the  leaves  during 
the  early  periods  of  growth.  The  acidity  (volatile  acids)  is  greater 
in  the  young  plants  than  when  the  plants  are  more  advanced  ;  the 
actual  amount  of  volatile  acids,  however,  increases.  Odoriferous 
compounds  are  formed  most  abundantly  when  the  leaves  are  young,  and 
are  more  abundant  in  the  leaves  than  in  the  stems.  Later  on,  there 
is  a  renewal  of  methyl  methylanthranilate  in  the  leaves  ;  a  slighter 
increase  is  observed  in  the  stems.  The  amount  of  terpenes  in  the 
leaves  diminishes  continuously,  but  the  loss  is  less  than  the  gain  in 
the  stems.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Medicinal  and  Nut-bearing  Plants  of  Brazil.  Theodore 
Peckolt  {Chem.  Centr.,  1903,  ii,  1334—1337  ;  from  Ber.  Deutsch. 
rharm,.  Ges.,  13,  21 — 38). — The  abstract  contains  a  detailed  description 
of  the  quantitative  composition  of  the  following  plants  :  Ruhachia 
glomerata,  Aulomyrcia  ramulosa,  Myrcia  elongata,  Fhyllocalyx  tomen- 
tosus,  Stenocalyx  Mickelii,  Stenocalyx  brasiliensis,  Myrciaria  caulijlwa, 
Myrciaria  pUcata  costata,  Jambosa  vulgaris,  Psidium  gtuiyavi,  Ps>dium 
ariifa,  Psidium  variabile,  Psidium  acutangulum,  Pseudocaryophyllus 
sericeus,  Campomanesia  reticulata,  Carica  papaya,  and  Jacaratia 
dodecaphylla.  E.  W.  W. 

Influence  of  Calcium  Carbonate  in  the  Decomposition  of 
Organic  Matter.  P.  KossowrTscH  and  J.  Tretjakoff  {Bied.  Centr., 
1903,  32,  805—812;  from  J.  exper.  Landw.,  1902,  3,  450—484).— 
Oak  leaves  and  hay  (representing  the  herbage  of  the  steppes)  were 
kept  for  several  weeks  in  a  moist  condition  both  without  and  with 
calcium  carbonate.  It  was  found  that  in  absence  of  calcium  carbonate 
about  50  per  cent,  more   carbon   dioxide  was    liberated    than    when 
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calcium  carbonate  was  present.  The  materials  were  inoculated  with 
a  little  soil.  Under  natural  conditions,  the  effect  of  calcium  carbonate  in 
the  soil  is  to  retain  humus  and  to  hinder  the  washing  out  of  alumina 
and  ferric  oxide.  A  distinction  must,  however,  be  made  between  an 
excess  of  calcium  carbonate  in  the  soil,  and  small  amounts  insufficient 
to  neutralise  all  the  humic  acid.  N.  H.  J.  M. 


Chemical  Changes  in  Cheese-ripening  as  Affected  by 
Different  Conditions.  Lucius  L.  van  Slyke  and  Edwin  B.  Hart 
{Ajner.  C/iem.  J..  1904,  31,  45—61.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  i,  215; 
ii,  388,  389,  609). — A  study  has  been  made  of  the  influence  of  time, 
temperature,  moisture,  size,  salt,  rennet,  and  acid  on  the  chemical 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  nitrogenous  compounds  during  the 
ripening  of  cheese.  The  results  show  that  the  formation  of  nitro- 
genous compounds  soluble  in  water  increases  with  the  age  of  the 
cheese,  with  increase  of  temperature,  with  the  amount  of  moisture 
present,  with  the  size  of  the  cheese,  with  the  quantity  of  salt  present, 
and  with  the  proportion  of  rennet  employed.  The  presence  of  acid 
appears  to  be  essential  to  the  production  of  soluble  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds, but  the  effect  of  varying  quantities  of  acid  on  the  chemical 
changes  has  not  yet  been  fully  investigated.  Paranuclein,  caseoses, 
and  peptones  are  present  in  the  early  stages,  show  a  tendency  to  increase 
for  a  time,  and  afterwards  decrease,  whilst  amino-compounds  and 
ammonia  accumulate  in  increasing  quantities  under  all  conditions 
that  favour  their  formation.  The  changes  in  the  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds take  place  much  more  rapidly  in  the  earlier  than  in  the  later 
stages.  E.  G. 


Estimation  of  Assimilable  Plant  Food  by  Extracting  the 
Soil  with  very  Dilute  Acids.  Henrik  G.  Soderbaum  {Bied.  Centr., 
1903,  32,  795—798  ;  from  Kungl.  Landthr.-akad.handl.  tidskr.,  1903, 
103 — 106). — Pot  experiments  are  described  in  which  barley  was  grown 
in  loamy  soil  and  in  humus  soil  previously  extracted  for  48  hours  with 
2  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid.  The  series  also  included  the  same  soils 
in  their  natural  condition.  The  different  pots  received  calcium  car- 
bonate, phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  nitrogen,  both  singly  and 
together. 

The  extracted  loamy  soil,  alone  and  with  addition  of  phosphoric 
acid  (as  calcium  salt),  potash,  and  nitrogen,  gave  no  crops  at  all,  but 
addition  of  calcium  carbonate  alone  produced  growth  amounting  to 
56  per  cent,  of  the  growth  in  the  unextracted  soil,  and  when  phosphoric 
acid  and  nitrogen  (but  no  potash)  were  supplied  in  addition  to  calcium 
carbonate,  the  yield  was  a  little  higher  than  that  of  the  unextracted 
soil. 

The  results  indicate  that  extraction  with  2  per  cent,  hydrochloric 
acid  did  not  cause  a  distinct  want  of  assimilable  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash,  and  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen  was  not  sufficiently  reduced 
to  prevent  the  plants  from  ripening.  The  assimilable  constituents  of 
the  soil  were  therefore  only  partially  extracted.  N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Influence  of  the  Relative  Amounts  of  Calcium  and 
Magnesium  in  the  Soil  on  the  Crop  Yield.  Oscar  Loew 
{Chem.  Zeit.,  1903,  100,  1225—1226.  Compare  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  622). 
— The  result  of  Gos.sel's  water-culture  experinient.s  {Chem.  Zeit.,  1903, 
952),  in  which  it  was  found  that  the  greatest  yield  was  obtained  when 
the  relation  CaO  :MgO  =  0*4:  1,  is  attributed  to  the  employment  of 
dipotassium  phosphate,  which  would  tend  to  eliminate  the  injurious 
effect  of  an  excess  of  mjignesium  (compare  Loew,  Flora,  1892,  381). 

Exclusive  manuring  with  dung  supplies  to  the  soil  a  slight  excess 
of  readily  available  calcium  over  magnesium,  and  thus  corrects  to  some 
extent  any  excess  of  magnesium  in  the  soil.  When  mineral  manux'es 
are  employed,  an  application  of  calcium  will  be  necessary,  even  when 
superphosphate  is  included  in  the  manures. 

In  the  c»se  of  most  cereals,  the  best  relation,  CaO  :  MgO,  is  about  1. 
With  other  crops,  especially  the  more  leafy  ones,  twice  or  three  times 
as  much  lime  is  required.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Composition  of  Beet  Leaves  and  Heads  Stored  by  the 
Rosam  Process.  O.  Kallada  (^zW.  Centr.,  1903,  32,  834—836; 
from  Oesterr.-Ung.  Zeit.  Zuckerind.  Landw. ,  32,  IJ eft.  1). — The  leaves  are 
heaped  in  the  field  and  covered  with  .soil.  The  composition  of  a  sample 
of  the  fodder  was  found  to  be  as  follows  : 

Noii- 

proteid      Ether  JV-free        Crude 

Water.       Proteids.    nitrogen,    extract.    Pentoses,    extract.         fibre.         Sand. 

78-09        1-28        0-81        053        281        2-13         1-86        9-01 

The  digestibility  of  the  crude  'proteid  (65  per  cent.)  is  about  the 
same  as  in  the  fresh  leaves  (66  per  cent.).  The  acid  consisted 
mainly  of  lactic  acid,  no  large  amount  of  oxalic  acid  being  present. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Chemical  Characters  of  Wines  from  Vines  Attacked  by 
Mildew.  Emile  Manceau  {Compt.  rend.,  1903,  137,  998—1000).— 
The  chief  characteristic  of  wine  derived  from  mildewed  vines  (the 
leaves  were  attacked,  not  the  grapes)  was  an  abnormally  high  percent- 
age of  proteids.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia  was  also  high, 
and  the  wine  contained  less  alcohol  and  more  acid  than  the  wine  from 
vines  treated  with  copper  salts.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Manurial  Value  of  Various  Nitrogenous  Manures,  especially 
Green  Manure  and  Farmyard  Manure.  Alexius  von  'Sigmond 
(Landio.  Venuchs-Stat.,  1903,  59,  179 — 215). — Summer  barley, 
followed  by  mustard  and  buckwheat  the  same  year,  and  by  summer 
rape  the  second  year,  was  grown  in  a  calcareous  sandy  soil  (92  pots), 
without  nitrogen  and  with  various  nitrogenous  manures.  Two  other 
series  of  experiments  (t^ach  with  92  pots),  similar  to  the  first  but  with 
some  modifications,  are  also  described. 

The  relative  action  (average  of  series  1  and  2)  of  the  nitrogen  of 
the  various  manures  as  compared  with  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate 
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=  100  was  as  follows:  nitrogen  as  ammonia,  90;  as  horn-meal,  90; 
blood-meal,  67  ;  cow  urine,  62  ;  dried  pig  dung,  57  ;  young  vetches  in 
autumn,  78  ;  luccerne  hay  in  autumn  and  in  spring,  59  and  62  ; 
rotted  dung  in  autumn,  49  ;  fresh  dung  in  spring  and  in  autumn,  41 
and  50, 

The  relative  value  of  dung  is  very  similar  to  that  indicated  by 
Pfeiffer's  pot  experiments.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Action  of  Phosphoric  Acid  in  Conjunction  with  Lime. 
Hermann  Bachmann  {Bied.  Centr.,  1903,  32,  801—803  ;  from  Filhling's 
Landw.  Zeit.,  1903,52,  12). — Lime  and  basic  slag  together  increased 
the  yield  of  rye-grain  ;  in  the  case  of  other  phosphates,  with  the 
exception  of  superphosphate,  the  simultaneous  application  of  lime 
caused  no  diminution  in  yield.  The  yield  of  oats  (grain)  was  hardly 
increased  at  all  when  lime  was  applied  with  basic  slag,  and  there  was 
a  loss  of  yield  when  lime  was  applied  with  superphosphate. 

In  the  case  of  beet,  the  application  of  lime  along  with  phosphoric 
acid  increased  the  yield,  except  with  bone-meal,  when  there  was  a 
slight  decrease.  No  essential  differences  were  observed  in  the  leaves. 
The  amount  of  lime  was  1000  kilos,  per  hectare.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Value  of  "  Forty  per  cent.  Potassium  Salts  "  as  Compared 
with  Kainite.  Wilhelm  Schneidewind  (Bied.  Centr.,  1903,  32, 
803—805  ;  from  Arb.  deut.  landw.  Ges.,  1903,  Heft.  81.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  581). — The  results  of  experiments  with  mangels  were 
irregular  ;  kainite  may  be  employed  unless  injurious  to  the  mechanical 
properties  ot  the  soil.  The  experiments  on  meadow-land  were 
indefinite.  N.  H.  J.  M. 


Analytical  Chemistry. 


Preparation  of  Hydrogen  Sulphide  Water  for  use  in 
Analysis.  Karl  Sander  {Zeit.  angew.  Chem.,  1903,  16,  1202).— A 
saturated  solution  of  hydrogen  sulphide  may  be  conveniently  prepared 
by  having  in  readiness  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphide  (such  as  is  used 
in  zinc  testing)  and  acidifying  just  before  use  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  methyl-orange  as  indicator.  It  must,  of  course,  be  remembered 
that  it  contains  sodium  chloride.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Chlorides,  Bromides,  and  Iodides.  Stanley 
Benedict  and  John  F.  Snell  (J.  Amer.  Chem.  ^'oc,  1903,  25, 
1138— 1141).— The  method  previoui-ly  described  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii, 
750)  has  been  made  a  quantitative  one.  After  estimating  the  total 
halogens  as  usual,  the  iodine  and  chlorine  are  estimated  as  follows,  the 
bromine  being  found  by  difference. 

Fifty  c.c.  of  the  solution  are  mixed  with  a  sufficiency  of  potassium 
iodate  and  5  c.c.  of  50  per  cent,  acetic  acid.     This  liberates  the  iodine, 
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which  is  then  removed  by  agitation  with  carbon  disulphide  and  finally 
titrated  with  sodium  thiosulphate.  After  expelling  the  bromine  by 
adding  5  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  of  pp.  gr.  1'18  and  boiling,  the  excess  of 
potassium  iodate  is  removed  by  adding  potassium  iodide  slightly  in 
excess  of  the  amount  necessary  to  react  with  it  and  repeating  the 
boiling,  if  necessary,  with  a  further  addition  of  2  c.c.  of  nitric  acid. 
"When  the  liquid  is  colourless,  it  is  neutralised  with  calcium  carbonate 
and  the  chlorine  is  estimated  volumetrically,  as  usual.  L.  de  K. 

Rapid  Estimation  of  Chlorine,  Bromine,  and  Iodine  in 
Organic  Compounds  by  means  of  Sodium  Peroxide.  Hans  H. 
Pringsheim  {Ber.,  190;{,  36,  4244—4246). — The  subNtance  is  mixed 
with  16  to  18  times  its  weight  of  sodium  peroxide,  ignited  in  a  covered 
iron  crucible  by  passing  a  hot  wire  through  a  hole  in  the  cover,  the 
product  dissolved  in  water,  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  and  precipitated 
with  silver  nitrate.  T.  M.  L. 

Reduction  of  Alkali  Bromates  "with  Hydrazine  Sulphate 
and  Hydroxylamine  Sulphate.  Max  Schlottek  [Zeit.  anorg. 
Chem.,  1903,  37,  164 — 171). — A  series  of  experiments  showing  that 
bromates  may  be  quantitatively  reduced  to  bromides  by  the  action  of 
hydrazine  or  hydroxylamine  sulphate.  When  the  latter  is  used,  the 
liquid  should  be  strongly  heated,  and  the  reaction  is  slower  than  in 
the  case  of  the  former.  The  author  recommends  either  of  these  sub- 
stances instead  of  zinc  dust  or  formaldehyde  for  the  reduction  of 
bromates.  L.  de  K. 

Gas  volumetric  Estimation  of  Bromates.  Max  Schlotter 
(Zeit.  anm-g.  Chem.,  1903,  37,  172— 176).— The  reduction  of  alkali 
bromates  by  means  of  hydrazine  sulphate  (see  preceding  abstract) 
takes  placeaccordingto  the  equation  2NaBr03  +  3NH2*NH2  =  2NaBr + 
3H2O  +  6N.  A  series  of  experiments  have  shown  that  the  volume  of 
nitrogen  evolved  may  serve  as  a  measure  for  calculating  the  amount 
of  the  bromate.  Hydroxylamine  sulphate  is  less  suitable,  as  the 
reaction  is  somewhat  more  complicated.  L.  de  K. 

Reactions  of  Barium  Peroxide  with  Titanosulphuric  Acid. 
Detection  of  Peroxides.  C.  Reichard  {Chem.  Zeit.,  1904,  28, 
16 — 18). — Titanosulphuric  acid  is  reputed  to  be  an  excellent  test  for 
hydrogen  peroxide,  with  which  it  produces  a  very  permanent  yellow 
or  orange-yellow  colour.  The  author  tried  its  effect  on  barium 
peroxide  and,  as  was  fully  expected,  the  same  reaction  was  obtained. 
The  peroxides  of  sodium,  potassium,  and  calcium  also  gave  the 
reaction.  Efforts,  however,  to  obtain  the  reaction  with  the  insoluble 
peroxides  or  higher  oxides,  such  as  lead  peroxide,  manganese  peroxide, 
cobaltic  oxide,  nickel  trioxide,  resulted  in  failure. 

The  colour  produced  by  the  barium  compound  is  not;  destroyed  by 
hydrochloric,  nitric,  tartaric,  or  oxalic  acids.  Alkalis  destroy  the 
colour,  but  this  reappears  on  adding  acid ;  the  solution  is,  there- 
fore, a  good  indicator.  Potassium  cyanide  added  to  the  acid  solution 
gradually   weakens   the   colour.      Potassium    ferrocyanide   gradually 
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turns  the  mixture  green  with  production  of  a  green  precipitate. 
Potassium  ferricyanide  turns  it  dark  brown  without  causing  a 
precipitate.  Zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  slowly  decolorises  the  liquid, 
which  then  gradually  turns  blue.     Potassium  iodate  has  no  effect. 

L.  LE  K. 

Estimation  of  Sulphur  in  Pyrites.  R.  Silberberger  {Ber.y 
1903,  36,  4259— 4260).— Polemical.  A  reply  to  Lunge  (this  vol., 
ii,  82).  T.  M.  L. 

Estimation  of  Tellurium  by  Electrolysis.  I.  Giovanni  Pellini 
{AttiR.  Accad.  Lincei,  1903,  [v],  12,  ii,  312— 315).— For  the  electrolytic 
estimation  of  tellurium,  the  author  obtains  the  best  results  as  follows  : 
a  weighed  amount  (0*1 — 0'2  gram)  of  pure  tellurium  dioxide,  dissolved 
in  5  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  is  mixed  with  100 — 120  c.c. 
of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  hydrogen  tartrate  and  the 
liquid  poured  into  a  Classen's  capsule  with  a  matt  surface,  water 
being  added  to  bring  the  total  volume  up  to  160 — 170  c.c.  The  anode 
employed  is  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire,  and  the  current  used 
0'02  ampere  per  100  sq.  cm.  at  first,  and  0*014  ampere  later,  the 
voltage  being  1"85 — 2*2  ;  electrolysis  is  carried  out  at  55 — 65°,  the 
volume  of  the  liquid  being  kept  constant  by  the  addition  of  water.  It 
is  important  not  to  carry  on  the  electrolysis  longer  than  is  necessary, 
and  to  determine  its  completion,  which  requires  7 — 9  hours,  about 
2  c.c.  of  the  solution  are  heated  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  stannous  chloride  ;  only  a  faint  brown  coloration  should  thus 
be  produced,  the  reaction  being  as  follows  :  H2Te03  + 2SnCl2+ 4HC1=* 
Te  + 2SnCl4  + 3HqO.  Without  interrupting  the  current,  the  deposited 
tellurium  is  washed,  as  far  as  possible  out  of  contact  with  air;  water 
which  has  been  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool  in  a  current  of  carbon 
dioxide  is  best  used.  The  current  is  then  stopped,  the  liquid  care- 
fully decanted  off,  and  the  precipitate  washed  once  with  dilute  alcohol 
antl  several  tim^-s  with  absolute  alcohol,  then  dried  for  15  minutes  at 
100°  and  weighed.  The  results  obtained  in  this  way  were  very  good, 
and  confirm  the  value  1276  for  the  atomic  weight  of  tellurium. 

T.  H.  P. 

Modification  of  the  Pelouze-Fresenius  Method  of  Esti- 
mating Nitric  Acid.  L6on  Debourdeaux  {Bvll.  Soc.  chim.,  1 904,  [iii], 
31,  1-3). — The  apparatus  used  is  the  same  as  that  devised  by 
Presenilis.  The  sample  of  the  nitrate  is  placed  in  a  fl.isk  through 
which  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  to  displace  the  air. 
After  one  hundred  c.c.  of  a  ferrous  iron  solution  (150  grams 
FeSO^,7H20,  500  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  water  to  2  litres)  have 
been  added,  the  mixture  is  slowly  heated  until  decolorised.  When 
the  solution  is  cold,  the  remaining  ferrous  iron  can  be  titrated  in  the 
usual  way  with  permanganate,  and  the  nitrate  in  the  original  sample 
calculated.  S.  S. 

The  Unsuitability  of  the  Maercker-Btihring  Solution  for 
the  Estimation  of  Total  Phosphoric  Acid  in  Basic  Slagfs. 
H.    SvoBODA   {Cfiem.   Zeit.,    1903,    27,    1203— 1205).— The    so-called 
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Maercker-Biihring  solution  consists  of  a  solution  of  1500  grams  of 
citric  acid,  and  5  litres  of  ammonia  of  sp.  gr.  091,  made  up  with  water 
to  15  litres,  and  is  used  in  the  analysis  of  basic  slags.  The  author 
states  that  this  solution  rapidly  dissolves  silica  from  the  glass,  which 
afterwards  contaminates  the  magnesium  pyrophosphate  and  so  gives 
erroneous  results.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Citrate-soluble  Phosphoric  Acid  in  Basic 
Slags.  OsKAR  BoTTCHER  (Chem.  Zeit.,  1903,27, 1225). — One  hundred 
C.C.  of  the  citric  acid  solution  of  the  basic  slag  are  boiled  in  a  200  c.c. 
flask  with  75  c.c.  of  ammoniacal  citrate  solution,  and  if  after 
remaining  for  10  minutes  no  precipitate  is  perceptible,  the  liquid  is  free 
from  silica,  and  another  50  c.c.  of  the  solution  are  treated  as  usual  for 
phosphoric  acid.  Should,  however,  a  precipitate  form,  the  liquid  is 
slightly  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  diluted  to  the  mark. 
After  filtering,  100  c.c.  of  this  liquid,  now  free  from  silica,  are  taken 
for  analysis.  L.  de  K. 

Arsenious  Iodide.  William  Duncan  (Pharm.  J.,  1904,  [iv],  18, 
8). — The  purity  of  samples  of  arsenious  iodide  can  be  readily  deter- 
mined by  dissolving  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  salt  in  solution  of 
sodium  or  potassium  bicarbonate  and  titrating  with  iodine. 

The  anhydrous  salt,  prepared  by  crystallisation  from  hot  carbon 
disulphide,  is  fairly  stable  provided  that  moisture  is  excluded.     E.  G. 

Estimation  of  Rubidium  and  Caesium.  Clemente  Monte- 
martini  and  G.  Mattucci  (Gazzetta,  1903,  33,  ii,  189 — 201)  — 
Gilbert's  method  of  estimating  potassium  {Diss.  Tubingen,  1898)  by 
conversion  into  potassium  perchlorate  is  applied  to  the  estimation  of 
rubidium  and  caesium.  The  rubidium  or  caesium  is  first  precipitated 
by  an  excess  of  sodium  cobalt  nitrite  solution,  prepared  according  to 
Gilbert'smethodjthetemperature  being  maintainedat  40°for  six  or  seven 
hours  ;  after  leaving  overnight,  the  precipitate  is  collected,  washed  first 
with  the  reagent,  subsequently  with  alcohol,  and  decomposed  at  300°. 
The  residue  is  extracted  with  boiling  water  and  the  solution  evaporated 
to  dryness  several  times  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  convert  the  metal 
into  chloride  ;  the  product  is  then  redissolved,  several  c.c.  of  a  30  per 
cent,  solution  of  perchloric  acid  added,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to 
remove  excess  of  perchloric  acid.  After  extraction  with  absolute 
alcohol,  the  insoluble  perchlorate  is  dried  at  110°  and  weighed. 

A.  series  of  analyses  are  given  showing  that  this  method  gives  good 
results  in  the  presence  of  lithium,  magnesium,  calcium,  barium,  alu- 
minium, iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  copper  salts ;  the  metals  may  be 
comV)ined  as  chlorides,  acetates,  nitrates,  and  sulphates. 

The  composition  of  the  precipitates  obtained  with  sodium  cobalt 
nitrite  in  the  case  of  rubidium  or  caesium  is  not  definite,  sodium 
always  being  present  to  the  extent  of  4 — 5  per  cent.  Gilbert  has 
stated  that  when  the  corresponding  potassium  cobalt  nitrite  is  pre- 
cipitated in  presence  of  such  metals  as  iron,  calcium,  and  magnesium, 
these  elements  are  not  co-precipitated  ;  it  is  shown,  however,  that  the 
precipitates  contain  considerable  quantities  of  these  metals,  although 
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this  fact  does  not  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the  final  conversion 
into  perchlorate,  products  being  ultimately  formed  which  are  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol.  W.  A.  D. 

Reducing  Action  of  Aluminium  in  Quantitative  Analysis. 
Nazareno  Tarugi  {Gazzetta,  1903,  ii,  223 — 233.  Compare  Abstr., 
1902,  ii,  141). — Silver  can  be  estimated  by  acidifying  a  solution  of  the 
nitrate  with  sulphuric  acid  and  adding  a  thin  strip  of  aluminium  to 
the  solution ;  after  2  or  3  hours  the  silver  is  deposited  as  metal 
quantitatively  in  the  form  of  small,  lustrous  crystals.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  precipitation  of  copper  from  its  sulphate  in  presence  of  sul- 
phuric or  hydrochloric  acid,  or  from  copper  sulphate  to  which  sodium 
potassium  tartrate  or  potassium  hydroxide  has  been  added,  is  very 
incomplete  ;  this  is  due  to  the  formation  of  cuprous  sulphite,  which  in 
certain  dilutions  is  not  reduced  by  aluminium.  In  presence  of  alkali 
salts,  for  instance,  potassium  sulphate,  the  ratio  of  copper  found  to 
copper  used  is  nearly  constant,  namely,  about  1  5,  a  fact  which  would 
point  to  the  formation  of  a  double  sulphite  according  to  the  equation: 
eCuSO^  +  2K2SO^  +  7H2  =  CujSOg.KgSOs  +  4Cu  +  2KHSO4  +  4H2SO4  + 
2H2O.  W.  A.  D. 

Separation  of  Barium,  Strontium,  and  Calciunx  Lucien 
Robin  (Ann.  Chim.  anal.,  1903,  8,  445 — 447). — The  nitric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  solution  of  the  three  earths  is  neutralised  with  ammonia, 

2  per  cent,  of  ammonium  chloride  is  added,  and  after  acidifying  with 
a  little  acetic  acid  the  barium  is  precipitated  at  the  boiling  heat  with 
an  excess  of  solution  of  potassium  dichromate.  The  precipitated 
barium  chromate  is  first  washed  with  a  warm  2  per  cent,  solution  of 
ammonium  acetate,  then  with  dilute  alcohol  (1  :  9),  dried  at  110°,  and 
weighed.  The  filtrate  is  mixed  with  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  heited 
to  boiling,  and  the  strontium  is  precipitated   as  sulphate  by  adding 

3  per  cent,  of  ammonium  sulphate  and  boiling  for  15  minutes.  The 
precipitate  is  washed  with  a  one-half  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium 
sulphate,  then  with  dilute  alcohol,  and  finally  ignited  and  weighed. 

The  calcium  is  then  precipitated  as  usual  by  means  of  ammonium 
oxalate.  L.  de  K. 

[Separation  of  Indium  and  Zinc]  Correction.  Carl  Renz 
{Btr.,  1903,  36,  4394.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  657).— Indium  and 
zinc  cannot  be  separated  by  the  method  previously  described. 

J.  J.  S. 

Rivot's  Estimation  of  Iron  in  the  presence  of  Zirconium. 
Karl  Daniel  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1903,  37,  475—476.  Compare 
Ab>tr.,  1902,  ii,  701  ;  1903,  ii,  392).— A  reply  to  Gutbier  (this  vol., 
ii,  90).  L.  DE  K. 

A  Delicate  Reaction  of  Titanium.  Armand  Jokissen  {Bull. 
Acad.  Roy.  Belg.,  1903,  902— 907).— The  author  makes  use  of  the 
fact  thit  titanium  sulphate  gives  a  red  coloration  with  salicylic  acid 
to  detect  small  quantities  of  titanium  in  minerals.     The  material  is 
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fused  in  a  bead  of  acid-potassium  sulphate  and  introduced  into  a 
solution  of  O'Ol — 002  gram  of  salicylic  acid  in  20 — 30  drops  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  production  of  a  red  colour  indicates 
the  presence  of  titanium.  The  reaction  may  be  used  with  substances 
containing  cerium,  aluminium,  gluciuum,  lanthanum,  didymium, 
thorium,  zirconium,  chromium,  and  silicon.  In  presence  of  vanadium, 
molybdenum,  and  tungsten,  the  test  is  not  applicable.  S.  S. 

Separation  of  Antimony  and  Tin  with  Oxalic  Acid.  F. 
Henz  {Zeit.  anorg.  CUem.,  1903,  37,  1 — 58). — Aleugihy  investigation 
as  lo  the  best  forms  for  weighing  tin  and  antimony  and  their  separa- 
tion. 

The  results  may  be  summarised  as  follows  :  Antimony.  — The  estima- 
tion as  trisulphide  is  the  most  accurate,  but  good  results  are  also 
obtained  by  weighing  it  as  tetroxide  according  to  Bunseu's  original 
directions.  If  it  is  desired  to  separate  the  metal  by  electrolysis,  this 
should  be  effected  by  using  an  alkaline  sulphide  solution  mixed  with 
sodium  sulphite  or  potassium  cyanide. 

Ti7i. — The  best  method  tor  estimating  this  element  is  the  electrolytic 
separation  from  an  oxalic  acid  solution  according  to  Classen's  method  ; 
the  separation  from  an  ammonium  sulphide  solution  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended, as  the  metal  separates  in  a  spongy  condition.  Sejxiralion. — 
The  Clarke  Rbssing  method  does  not  gi've  a  complete  separation,  but  a 
good  separation  is  effected  by  oxidising  the  alkaline  solution  of  the 
bulpho-salts  in  the  presence  of  poiasniuiu  tartrate  with  hydrogen 
peroxide,  then  adding  excess  of  oxalic  acid,  and  precipitatinir  the 
antimony  with  hydrogen  sulphide  at  the  boiling  heat.  L.  de  K. 

Herroun  and  Weller's  Process  for  the  Volumetric  Estimation 
of  Antimony.  Lewis  A.  Youtz  {ZeU.  anorg.  Chem.,  19U3,  37, 
337 — 352). — The  author  has  critically  studied  the  volumetric  process 
proposed  by  Herroun  and  by  Weller  (Abstr.,  1882,  661,  1324)  and 
found  it  to  be  well  suited  for  technical  purposes,  99  per  cent,  of  the 
antimony  present  being  recovered.  In  order,  however,  to  get  trust- 
worthy results,  the  following  conditions  should  be  adhered  to. 

The  antimony  sulphide,  obtained  from  an  ore  in  the  usual  manner 
and  representing  02 — 0*25  gram  of  metal,  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid  with  addition  of  1  c.c.  of  nitric  acid,  and  the  oxidation  is 
completed  by  addition  of  small  portions  of  potassium  chlorate.  The 
solution  is  concentrated  to  50  c.c.  Fifteen  to  twenty  c.c.  of  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  are  added,  and  the  whole  is  diluted  to  700  c.c.  After 
adding  3 — 4  grams  of  potassium  iodide  to  the  cold  solution,  the 
liberated  iodine,  which  represents  the  antimony,  is  without  delay 
titrated  with  standard  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate.       L.  de  K. 

Titration  of  Minute  Quantities  [especially  of  Gold].  Erwin 
RuPP  {Ber.,  1903,  36,  3961 — 3965). — A  reply  to  Maxson's  criticism 
(Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  697)  of  the  author's  method  for  estimating  small 
quantities  of  gold  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  479).  It  is  contended  that 
Maxson's  own  experimental  data  refute  his  arguments,  and  that  Gooch 
and  Morley's  method  is  not  so  accurate  as  that  of  the  author.     A 
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general  discussion  of  the  errors  likely  to  arise   in  estimating  small 
quantities  is  based  on  the  data  arising  from  this  special  question. 

W.  A.  D. 

Separation  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  Platinum.  H.  Carmichael 
(/.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1903,  22,  1324— 1.525).— The  results  of  a  series 
of  experiments  are  given,  from  which  it  is  seen  that  7  per  cent,  of 
platinum  in  gold  is  the  highest  ratio  that  can  be  successfully  parted. 
The  process  consisted  in  wrapping  the  alloy  in  sheet  lead,  cupelling, 
parting  firstly  in  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1"162,  and  afterwards  in  nitric 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  1'284.  The  resulting  gold  cornet  was  free  from 
platinum.  The  alloy  employed  was  composed  of  O'lOO  gram  of  gold, 
0*007  gram  of  platinum,  and  0*500  gram  of  silver.  Mass  seemed  to 
play  a  part  in  this  separation,  as  wlien  double  these  weights  were 
taken  the  cornet  did  not  part,  but  on  increasing  the  proportion  of 
gold,  it  parted  satisfactorily. 

The  separation  of  silver  in  alloys  of  gold,  silver,  and  platinum 
is  best  earned  out  by  cupelling,  parting  the  cornet  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  washing,  and  then  treating  with  concentrated  nitric 
acid. 

The  wet  method  for  the  estimation  of  platinum  in  alloys  was  found 
to  be  untrustworthy. 

In  the  case  of  ores  or  black  sands,  the  separation  of  the  osmium- 
iridium  group  from  the  noble  metals  presents  no  difficulty  if  a  little 
silver  is  present.  The  lead  button,  obtained  by  fusing  the  ore  in 
the  usual  manner,  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  :  10), 
gradually  allowing  the  acid  to  become  more  concentrated.  After 
washing,  the  button  is  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  again  washed,  and 
finally  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  when  the  osmium-iridium  group  alone 
lemains  insoluble,  with  perhaps  a  trace  of  silver  chloride,  which  may 
be  removed  by  treatment  with  ammonia.  W.  P.  S. 

Estimation  of  Hardness  in  Waters.  Fbiedbich  Auerbach 
{Clieia.  Zeit.,  1904,  28,  16). — The  author  does  not  agree  with  Drawe 
{ibid.,  1903,  27,  1219)  that  the  slight  alkalinity  of  water  after  boiling 
IS  necessarily  due  to  alkali  carbonate,  but  ascribes  it  to  the  presence 
of  magnesium  carbonate,  which  is  more  soluble  than  is  generally 
supposed.  L  DE  K. 

Estimation  of  Hardness  in  Water.  E.  Basch  {CJiem.  Zeit., 
1904,  28,  31). — The  author  is  inclined  to  agree  with  Drawe  (see 
preceding  abstract)  that  the  permanent  alkalinity  in  natural  waters 
is  due  to  alkali  carbonate.  L.  D£  K. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  />-Nitrotoluene  in  Crude  Nitro- 
toluene.  B.  Glasmann  (Ber.,  1903, 36,  4260— 4261)— The  uitrotoluene 
is  reduced  with  iron  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  weighed  quantity  of 
the  resulting  toluidine  is  dissolved  in  ether  and  the  jo-toluidine  pre- 
cipitated with  ethereal  oxalic  acid  and  well  washed  with  ether;  the 
oxalate  is  dissolved  in  water  and  titrated  with  decinormal  sodium 
hydroxide,  using  phenolphthalein  as  an  indicator.  T.  M.  L. 
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Estimation  of  Citric  Acid  by  the  Lime  Method.  0.  von 
Spindlkr  {C/iem.  Zsit.,  1903,  27,  1263— 1264).— The  author  has 
proved  by  a  series  of  experimeuts  that  calcium  citrate  is  but  very 
incompletely  precipitated  on  boiling  its  solution  containing  ammonium 
chloride  and  ammonia,  and  that  the  calcium  process  for  the  gravimetric 
estimation  of  citric  acid  is,  therefore,  quite  untrustworthy. 

L.  DE  K. 

Detection  of  Tartaric  Acid  in  Citric  Acid.  0.  von  Spindler 
{Chem.  Zeit.,  1904,  28,  15 — 16). — A  modification  of  Deniges's  process, 
potassium  dichromate  being  substituted  for  potassium  permanganate. 

0"5  gram  of  the  acid  to  be  tested  is  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  water, 
2  c.c.  of  Deniges's  mercury  solution  (5  grams  of  mercuric  oxide,  20  c.c. 
of  sulphuric  acid,  80  c.c.  of  water)  are  added,  and  after  being  heated 
to  boiling,  2  c.c.  of  dichromate  solution  (5  :  1000)  are  introduced. 
When  the  citric  acid  is  pure,  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  forms,  and 
the  liquid  remains  clear  yellow  for  several  days,  but  in  the  presence 
of  tartaric  acid  reduction  takes  place  as  seen  by  the  change  in  colour. 
The  method  cannot  be  employed  for  the  determination  of  citric  acid, 
as  the  composition  of  the  precipitate  is  not  constant.  L.  de  K. 

Use  of  Amyl  Alcohol  in  the  Estimation  of  Pat  in  Milk  by 
Gerber's  Method.  Moritz  Siegfeld  {Zeit.  angew.  Chem.,  1903,  16, 
1217 — 1220). — A  series  of  experiments  on  the  composition  of  various 
samples  of  amyl  alcohol  and  their  action  with  sulphuric  acid  of 
varying  concentration. 

The  author  finally  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion  as  van  Haarst 
(Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  516),  that  it  is  not  safe  to  use  a  fresh  supply  of 
amyl  alcohol  for  Gerber's  process  unless  it  has  been  practically  tested. 
A  yellow  colour  is  not  necessarily  a  bad  sign.  L.  de  K. 

Detection  of  Albumin  in  Urine,  ^^mile  Dufau  {J.  PJuirm. 
Chim.,  1903,  18,  [vi],  389 — 392). — The  urine,  which  must  be  acid  in 
reaction,  is  heated  as  usual  in  a  test-tube  with  0*1  c.c.  of  a  solution  of 
250  grams  ot  sodium  citrate  and  50  grams  of  alcohol  in  1000  c.c.  of 
water.  Phosphates  are  not  precipitated  by  this  solution,  but  albumin 
is,  if  present.  W.  P.  S. 

Forensic  Detection  of  Blood,  Franz  Utz  {Chem.  Zeit,  1903, 
27,  1151 — 1152). — Meyer's  process  is  recommended.  Tiie  suspected 
spot  is  treated  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  phenolphthalin  (obtained 
by  reducing  an  alkaline  solution  of  phenolphthalein  with  zinc  dust) 
and  a  few  drops  of  a  O'l  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  are 
added.  If  blood  is  present,  reoxidation  takes  place  and  the  colour 
turns  pink.  L.  de  K. 
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Line  Spectra  of  the  Alkalis.  Heinrich  Konen  and  August 
Hagexb\ch  (Cliem.  Centr.,  1903,  ii,  1361  ;  from  Physikal.  Zdt.,  4, 
801). — The  arc  spectrum  of  sodium  shows  a  number  of  lines  which 
can  be  arranged  in  special  series,  and,  on  account  of  their  number 
and  position,  suggest  a  comparison  with  the  spectra  of  the  helium 
group.  Similar  series  exist  in  the  case  of  lithium,  but  not  in  that 
of  any  other  alkali  metal,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  present  investiga- 
tion has  shown.  The  wave-lengths  of  the  new  lines  observed  in  the 
arc  spectrum  of  lithium  are  62408,  4636' 14,  4149*1,  3924  ;  the  lines, 
however,  are  not  sharply  defined.  A  number  of  rubidium  line.=, 
hitherto  unnoticed  altogether,  or  not  detected  in  the  arc  spectrum,  have 
been  measured  and  shown  to  belong  to  already  known  series. 

J.  C.  P. 

A  New  Burner  for  Spectra.  Apparatus  for  collecting 
Gases  for  Lecture  Experiment  Purposes.  Erwin  Rupp  {Zeit. 
anorg.  Cftem.,  1904,  38,  107 — 109). — A  description  of  a  combined 
atomiser  and  burner  for  spectroscopic  purposes  or  for  furnishing  mono- 
chromatic light,  and  also  of  a  convenient  arrangement  of  a  glass  trough 
and  cylinders  for  collecting  gases  on  the  lecture  table.         A.  McK. 

Determination  of  Specific  Rotation  by  Kanonnikoflfs 
Method.  Alexei  A.  Panormoff  (J.  Russ.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc.,  1903,  35, 
678 — 687). — The  author  has  made  a  number  of  measurements  of  the 
rotatory  power  of  French  turpentine,  ^-pinene,  cholesterol,  and  quinine 
hydrochloride  in  chloroform  solutions.  The  results  show  that  Kanon- 
nikoff's  method  (Abstr.,  1889,  326)  of  deriving  the  specific 
rotation  of  a  compound  from  polariscopic  readings  of  two  solutions  of 
different  concentration,  and  also  the  author's  modification  of  this 
method  (/.  Russ.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc,  1894,  26,  193),  can  only  be  applied 
in  special  cases  and  not  generally,  since  the  constant  A  employed 
varies  with  the  concentration,  and  x  depends  not  only  on  the  solvent, 
but  also  on  the  substance  dissolved.  T.  H.  P. 

Specific  Rotations  of  some  Proteids  and  their  Derivatives. 
Alexei  A.  Panormoff  {J.  Russ.  Phys.  Cfiem.  Soc,  1903,  36,  688 — 690). 
— As  the  method  used  by  the  author  in  determining  the  specific  rota- 
tions of  proteids  is  an  incorrect  one  (see  preceding  abstract),  he  haa 
made  new  measurements  to  replace  his  previous  determinations  (Abstr., 
1899,  i,  654  and  655  ;  Maximowitsch,  Abstr.,  1902,  i,  66).  The  new 
values  are  higher  than  the  older  ones,  but  the  changes  do  not  affect 
the  conclusions  previously  deduced.  T.  H.  P. 

Influence  of  Temperature  on  the  Specific  Rotatory  Power 
of  Strongly    Optically  Active   Compounds.     Hermann   Gross- 
MANN  and  Heinz    Putter  {Ber.,   1904,  37,  84—88.     Compare   Itzig, 
Abstr.,  1901,  i,  448  and  580). — Ammonium  molybdanyldimalate, 
Mo02(C,HA-NH,)„ 
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is  remarkable  in  that  its  specific  rotatory  power  increases  with 
temperature  until  a  maximum  is  reached  at  35°,  after  which  it 
diminishes  continuously,  but  at  a  slower  rate  than  during  the  increase, 
thus  during  the  change  of  temperature  from  10°  to  35°,  [M]d  for  the 
complex  salt  in  a  19*343  per  cent,  solution  increases  from  —122°  to 
— 129'5°,  whilst  a  subsequent  increase  of  temperature  to  95°  only 
causes  a  decrease  to  -1189°.  The  diminution  of  rotatory  power  of 
the  complex  salt  with  increasing  dilution  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
is  small  compared  with  that  of  the  dimolybdanylmalates  (Itzig,  loc.  cit.) 
under  similar  conditions,  thus  proving  a  relatively  greater  stability. 

The  behaviour  of  potassium  and  sodium  molybdanyltartrates, 
Mo02(C4H50(5K).^,  is  normal,  the  specific  rotatory  power  diminishing 
continuously  with  the  temperature.  But  sodium  molybdanyldimalate, 
like  the  ammonium  salt  shows  a  maximum  rotatory  power  at  a 
temperature  of  50°.  W.  A.  D. 

Radioactive  Substances.  Sklodowska  Cueie  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys., 
1903,  [vii],  30,  145—203;  289— 326).— The  conclusion  of  the  author's 
thesis  (compare  Abdtr.,  1903,  ii,  622),  comprising  a  full  description  of 
(1)  the  characteristic  properties  of  the  a-,  /3-  and  y-rays  of  the  radium 
radiation  (compare  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  126,  254,  381);  (2)  their  physical, 
chemical,  and  physiologic  tl  effects  (compare  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  125,  330  ; 
1901,  ii,  99  ;  1903,  ii,  346,  462)  ;  (3)  the  phenomenon  of  induced 
radioactivity  (compare  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  586  ;  1901,  ii,  19,  215,  216, 
298,  385,  589  ;  1902,  ii,  58,  190;  1903,  ii,  50,  255);  (4)  the  atomic 
weight  of  radium  (compare  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  83,  654  ;  1902,  ii,  562). 

M.  A.  W. 

Analogy  between  Radioactivity  and  the  Behaviour  of 
Ozone.  Franz  Kicharz  and  Rudolf  Sciienck  [Sitzungsher.  K.  Akad. 
Wiss.  Berlin,  1903,  1102 — 1106). — Freshly  prepared  ozone,  or  ozjne 
that  is  decomposing  under  the  influence  of  desozonising  agents,  ac- 
celerates the  condensation  of  water  vapour.  The  presence  of  gaseous 
ions,  to  which  this  phenomenon  points,  is  confirmed  by  the  considerable 
conductivity  exhibited  by  ozone.  In  respect  of  this  ability  to  produce 
gaseous  ions,  ozone  is  similar  to  radium  and  other  radioactive  substances. 
Further,  a  current  of  ozonised  oxygen  causes  a  zinc  sulphide  screen  to 
fluoresce,  although  barium  platinocyauide  and  zinc  oxide  are  unaffected. 
Another  point  of  analogy  is  the  fact  that  radium  salts  and  ozone  both 
decompose  with  considerable  development  of  heat.  J.  C.  P. 

Voltaic  Elements  founded  on  the  Reciprocal  Action  of 
Saline  Liquids  and  of  Metallic  Electrodes.  Preliminary  Obser- 
vations on  the  Methods  of  Measurement  and  Conditions  of 
Experiment.  Makcellin  P.  E.  BEUTnELOx  {Aim.  Chim.  Phya.,  1903 
[vii],  30,  433—435,  435—451.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  51,  125).— 
Thobe  paper.s  are  introductory  to  nine  others,  the  titles  of  which  are 
appended,  and  contain  a  detailed  description  of  the  method  employed 
and  the  apparatus  used,  in  connection  with  which  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  electromotive  force  was   measured   by  means  of   Arsonval's 
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galvanometer  or  of  Lippmann's  capillary  electrometer,  and  in  working 
with  elements  involving  the  use  of  more  than  two  liquids,  a  gutta 
percha  vessel  was  used,  divided  into  the  necessary  number  of  compart- 
ments by  means  of  septa  of  parchment  paper,  cemented  in  position 
with  gutta  percha. 

A  Law  relating  to  the  Electromotive  Force  of  Voltaic  Elements 
Based  on  the  Reciprocal  Action  of  Salt  Solutions  and  Soluble  Electro- 
lytes, and  Particularly  with  the  Reaction  of  an  Acid  and  a  Base  {ibid., 
451 — 469.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  258).  Law  of  Electromotive 
Forces  of  Salt  Solutions  :  (1)  Influence  of  Temperature  and  of  Concen- 
tration (ibid.,  469—475.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  259).  (2)  Influence 
of  the  Natuie  of  the  Electrodes  {ibid.,  475 — 487.  Compare  Abstr., 
1903,  ii,  464).  Generalisation  of  the  Law  relating  to  the  Electromotive 
Forces  of  Saline  Solutions  {ibid.,  487 — 506.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903, 
ii,  524,  526).  Researches  on  Voltaic  Elements  of  One  and  of  Two 
Liquids  ;  Theoi-etical  Relations  and  Verifications  {ibid.,  506 — 515. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  525).  Relations  between  Voltaic  Elements 
of  Several  Liquids  with  identical  or  different  Electrodes  {ibid., 
515 — 521.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  625).  Remarks  concerning  the 
Relationships  between  Galvanic  Elements  containing  the  same  Liquids 
between  two  different  or  identical  Electrodes  {ibid.,  521 — 528.  Com- 
pare Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  626).  New  Researches  on  Galvanic  Elements 
with  Several  Different  Liquids  and  Identical  Metallic  Electrodes  {ibid., 
528 — 542.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  626).  General  Observations  on 
Galvanic  Elements  with  Two  Liquids,  Electromotive  Forces,  Conden- 
sations, Transformation  of  Energy  at  the  Electrodes  {ibid.,  542 — 554. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  i,  524  ;  this  vol.,  ii,  9).  M.  A.  W. 

Iron  Salts  in  Voltameter  Solutions.  James  M.  Bell  (/.  Physi- 
cal Cfteni.,  1903,  7,  652 — 655). — The  presence  of  iron  in  the  sulphuric 
acid  solution  in  a  hydrogen  voltameter  lowers  materially  the  volume 
of  gas  evolved,  but  in  the  solution  in  a  copper  voltameter  the  presence 
of  iron  has  but  a  negligible  effect.  These  results  are  not  contradictory, 
as  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  two  cases  owing  to  the 
hydrogen  voltameter  possessing  an  insoluble  anode,  and  the  author's 
experiments  show  that  with  a  platinum  anode  thei-e  is  also  a  decrease 
of  copper  deposited  per  ampere.  The  author  considers  the  cause  to  be 
the  oxidation  of  ferrous  to  ferric  salt  at  the  anode  with  the  corre- 
sponding reduction  at  the  cathode.  L.  M.  J. 

Action  of  Radium  Bromide  on  the  Electric  Resistance  of 
Bismuth.  R.  Paillot  {Campt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  139— 140).— The  re- 
sistance of  a  spiral  of  bismuth  wire  is  considerably  diminished  when 
the  latter  is  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  radium  bromide.  A  wire 
of  resistance  151034  x  10~*  ohms  was  placed  0'5  mm.  distant  from 
003  gram  of  radium  bromide  (activity  =500,000);  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  resistance  of  the  bismuth  spiral  was  reduced  by 
52  X  10~*  ohms.  The  action  of  the  radium  salt  is  instantaneous,  and 
remains  constant  as  long  as  the  distance  from  the  wire  is  unaltered. 

S.  S. 
11—2 
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Electrical  Conductivity  of  Solutions  in  Bromine.  Wladimir 
A.  Plotnikoff  {J.  Buss.  Phijs.  Cfiem.  Soc,  1903,  36,  794—810.  Com- 
pare  Abstr,,  1902,  ii,  639). — Bromine  solutions  of  pure  aluminium 
bromide  and  also  of  mixtures  of  aluminium  bromide  with  iodine  do 
not  conduct  a  current,  but  solutions  of  about  10  per  cent,  or  higher  con- 
centration of  the  complex  compounds,  AlBr^jCSj  and  AlBrjjEtBr.CSj, 
in  bromine  exhibit  a  conductivity  which  is  moderately  high  and  much 
greater  than  for  more  dilute  solutions ;  thus,  for  solutions  of  various 
concentrations  of  the  former  compound,  the  values  of  K  are  as  follows  : 
9-9  per  cent.,  34-10-8;  10-3  per  cent.,  00027  ;  11*5  per  cent.,  0*0037  ; 
14-2  per  cent.,  0-0053,  and  29-2  per  cent.,  0-0057.  Bromine  solutions 
of  antimony  tribromide  or  phosphorus  pentabromide  also  conduct. 

It  is  possible  that  other  *'  non-ionising  "  solvents  also  yield  solutions 
capable  of  conducting,  and  this  property  may  depend  on  the 
"conformity  "  between  the  solvent  and  the  dissolved  substance. 

T.  H.  P. 

Relation  between  the  Conductivity  of  Selenium  and  the 
Intensity  of  the  Incident  Light.  E.  A.  Hopius  {J.  Russ.  Phys. 
Cliem.  Soc,  1903,  35,  ii,  581 — 583). — The  author  has  made  a  number 
of  experiments  on  the  conductivity  of  selenium  illuminated  by  means 
of  a  normal  amyl  acetate  lamp  or  a  Nernst  lamp  placed  at  different  dis- 
tances. The  intensities  of  the  currents  produced  were  measured  by 
special  apparatus,  and  the  values  obtained  show  that  the  increase  of 
the  conductivity  of  selenium  is  approximately  proportional  to  the  cube 
root  of  the  intensity  of  illumination.  T.  H.  P. 

Influence  of  Temperature  on  the  Electrical  Conductivity 
of  Sodium.  Arciero  Bernini  {Nuovo  Cim.,  1903,  [vj,  6,  21 — 30). 
— Measurements  of  the  specific  resistance  of  sodium  in  the  solid  and 
liquid  states  are  given  at  temperatures  from  0 — 130*^,  which  shows  that 
the  metal  is  one  of  the  best  of  metallic  conductors,  and  that  its  resist- 
ance increases  proportionately  to  the  increase  of  temperature.  The 
temperature  coefficient  is  extraordinarily  high  ;  thus  the  resistance  of 
the  solid  at  90°  is  1-38484  times  that  at  0°,  the  corresponding  values 
for  mercury  being  108615:1.  At  0°,  the  conductivity  is  19-84 
referred  to  the  mercury  unit,  at  120°  (liquid),  it  is  1074.  The  value 
of  the  ratio  of  the  resistances  in  the  liquid  and  solid  state  at  the 
melting  point  is  1-342,  referred  to  mercury.  W.  A.  D. 

Electrical  Conductivity  of  Solutions  of  Vanadyl  Trichloride 
in  Water.  A.  A.  Agafonoff  (/.  Jiuss.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc,  1903,  36, 
649 — 651). — The  author  has  measured  from  time  to  time  the  electrical 
conductivities  of  aqueous  solutions  of  vanadyl  trichloride,  which,  as  is 
known,  become  turbid  and  intensely  lemon-yellow  when  kept  for  a 
long  time  in  sealed  vessels.  He  finds  that  the  value  of  the  conduc- 
tivity undergoes  a  corresponding  change.  Thus,  at  18°,  a  freshly  pre- 
pared solution  containing  1  gram-mol.  of  vanadyl  trichloride  in  74*06 
litres  of  water  has  a  conductivity  of  17977,  which  increases  to  20083 
after  46  days,  and  diminishes  to  178-34  after  a  further  9  days.  On 
heating  a  solution  42  days  old  to  30°,  60°,  70°,  and  80°,  and  cooling 
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again  to  18°,  the  values  obtained  for  the  conductivity  were  19295, 
214-98,  21 8-97,  and  216-96  (or,  when  slowly  cooled,  202-93)  respect- 
ively. T.  H.  P. 

Change  in  the  Specific  Conductivity  of  Solutions  of  Salts 
produced  by  Alkali  Hydroxides.  Richard  Ehrenfeld  {Zeit. 
Elektrocliem.,  1904,  10,  3 — 9). — Successive  drops  of  a  very  dilute  solu- 
tion of  an  alkali  hydroxide  are  added  to  solutions  of  salts,  and  the 
conductivity  measured  after  each  addition  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  548).  A 
small  diminution  of  conductivity  is  produced  by  the  first  two  or  three 
drops,  the  succeeding  drops  producing  an  increase.  This  was  found  to 
be  the  case  with  the  potassium  salts  of  tartronic,  tartaric,  malic,  tri- 
carballylic,  citric,  and  aconitic  acids,  and  the  sodium  salts  of  fumaric, 
maleic,  benzenesulphonic,  picric,  and  laevulic  acids.  The  phenomenon 
was,  however,  also  observed  in  the  case  of  salts  which  are  known  to  be 
hydrolysed  in  aqueous  solution,  such  as  borax,  potassium  or  sodium 
acetate,  carbonate,  sulphite,  nitrite,  and  chromate,  and  ammonium 
chloride,  sulphate,  and  nitrate.  Even  the  salts  of  strong  acids  with 
strong  bases,  such  as  sodium  and  potassium  nitrates  and  sulphates  and 
sodium  chloride,  show  it  somewhat ;  potassium  .chloride  was  the  only 
salt  with  whith  it  could  not  be  observed.  These  results  lead  to  the 
view  that  the  diminution  of  conductivity  is  due  to  diminution  of  the 
hydrolytic  dissociation  of  the  salts  and  not  to  the  acid  nature  of  a 
methylene  group,  as  the  author  previously  supposed  (Abstr.,  1903, 
ii,  548).  T.  E. 

Electrical  Conductivity  of  Solutions  of  Oxalic  Acid  in 
presence  of  Neutral  Salts.  A.  r£DOROFF(/.  Buss.  Fhijs.  Chem. 
Soc,  1903,  35,  651 — 652). — Electrical  conductivity  measurements,  by 
the  Kohlrausch-Ostwald  method,  of  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  contain- 
ing either  ammonium  chloride  or  oxalate,  show  that  the  former  of 
these  salts  diminishes  the  conductivity,  whilst  the  latter  increases  it. 

T.  H.  P. 

Physico-chemical  Properties  of  Aqueous  Solutions  of  Salts 
of  Lanthanum,  Cerium,  and  Thorium.  Knut  Holmberg  {Arkiv 
Kem.  Min.  GeoL,  1903,  1,  1 — 32). — The  author  has  measured  the 
decomposition  tensions  of  lanthanum,  cerium,  and  thorium  chlorides  in 
normal  solutions,  the  results  being  as  follows:  LaClg,  1-86  volts; 
CeClg,  1-12  volts,  and  ThCl^,  1-69  volts.  Since  -^0,=  -  I'Sl  volts,  the 
values  of  S  for  La,  Ce  (eerie),  and  Th  are  055,  -  0-19,  and  0-38  volt 
respectively. 

Electrolytic  conductivity  measurements  were  also  made  at  0°  and 
18°  of  solutions  of  Laj^SO^)^,  Ce2(SO,)3,  Th(S0j2,  LaClj,  CeClj,  and 
ThCl^.  The  conductivities  at  infinite  dilution  are  calculated  to  be  as 
follows:  for  La2(SO,)3  at  18°,  116,  and  at  0°,  76  ;  for  Ce.^(SO^)s  at  18°, 
122,  and  at  0°,  80  ;  for  LaClg  at  18°,  112,  and  at  0°,  69  ;  for  CeClj  at 
18^  118,  and  at  0°,  72. 

For  measuring  the  hydrolytic  dissooiation  of  these  salts,  the  author 
proposes  to  use  a  method  based  on  the  theory  of  the  concentration 
element.  Of  two  cylinders,  the  bases  of  which  are  connected  by  a 
narrow  tube,  one  contains  the  salt  solution  to  be  examined,  and  the 
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other  the  corresponding  acid  in  equivalent  quantity ;  in  each  solution 
ig  placed  a  large  hydrogen  gas  electrode.  Since  the  solution  tension 
of  the  hydrogen  is  the  same  for  the  two  electrodes,  the  E.M.F.  of  such 
a  concentration  element  is  calculated  from  the  expression  : 

E  =  RT\og.c^lc^  +  €, 
where  c^  and  Cj  are  the  concentrations  of  the  hydrogen  ions  in  the  salt 
solution  and  acid  respectively,  and  e  the  E.M.F.  at  the  surface  of 
separation  of  the  two  solutions  ;  c^,  which  determines  the  hydrolytic 
dissociation  of  the  salt  solution,  is  the  only  unknown  quantity  in  this 
equation.  T.  H.  P. 

Laboratory  Apparatus  for  Fractional  Distillation.  Albert 
Vesterberg  {Arkiv  Kem.  Min.  Geol,  1903,  1,  i,  33 — 60). — The  author 
has  made  experiments  on  the  relative  values  of  various  types  of  frac- 
tional distillation  apparatus,  including  Le  Bel  and  Henninger's, 
Hempel'p,  a  spiral  condenser,  a  combination  of  the  last-named  with  a 
tube  containing  beads,  <fec. 

The  construction  of  such  an  apparatus  should  be  based  on  the 
following  principles  :  (1)  the  path,  which  the  vapour  and  condensed 
liquid  have  to  traverse  in  opposite  directions,  should  be  as  long  as 
possible.  (2)  The  condensed  liquid  should  be  spread  over  as  large  a 
surface  as  possible,  and  the  contact  between  it  and  the  vapour  should 
be  as  intimate  as  possible.  (3)  In  order  that  the  velocity  of  the 
ascending  stream  of  vapour  may  not  be  too  great,  the  distillation 
should  be  carried  on  slowly,  and  the  sectional  area  of  the  condenser 
should  be  tolerably  great.  (4)  The  partial  condensation  should  not 
be  too  weak,  nor  so  strong  that  the  condenser  becomes  stopped  (com- 
pare Young,  Trans.,  1899,  75,  679  ;  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  86). 

T.  H.  P. 

An  Apparatus  for  the  Determination  of  Molecular  Weights 
by  Elevation  of  the  Boiling  Point.  Johan  F.  Eijkman  {Chem. 
Centr.,  1903,  ii,  1407—1408  ;  from  Chem.  Weekhlad,  1,  47— 50).— The 
apparatus  consists  essentially  of  three  concentric  tubes,  of  which  the 
outermost  contains  the  solvent  an'd  the  innermost  the  solution.  The 
volume  of  the  latter  can  be  read  from  a  special  graduation  made  for 
the  purpose  on  the  thermometer.  The  molecular  boiling  point  eleva- 
tions (referred  to  100  c.c.  of  solvent)  have  been  determined  for  cyclo- 
hexane  and  c^/'^^opentane,  and  found  to  be  37 — 38  and  27 — 27' 8 
respectively.  J.  C.  P. 

Critical  Temperatures  of  Solutions.  I,  II,  and  III.  Mieczys- 
LAW  Ckntnerszwer  (/.  Russ.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc,  1903,  36,  742 — 766, 
766 — 793,  and  897 — 935). — The  author  first  gives  an  accountof  previous 
work  done  on  the  critical  temperatures  of  solutions,  and  then  describes  in 
detail  the  methods  of  measurement  of  the  critical  temperature  employed 
in  his  own  investigations.  The  solvents  made  use  of  were  ammonia, 
which  has  a  critical  point  of  132*53° ±0"2°  on  the  normal  hydrogen 
thermometer,  and  sulphur  dioxide,  the  critical  temperature  of  which  is 
15726°±0'2°on  the  same  scale.  Solutions  in  these  solvents  of  a  number 
of  organic  compounds  of  various  types  (all  non-electrolytes),  hydro- 
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carbons,  amines,  alcohols,  ketones,  esters,  and  amides,  were  examined, 
and  the  I'esults  obtained  are  given  in  detail. 

The  value  obtained  for  the  critical  temperature  of  a  liquid  is  depend- 
ent on  the  following  conditions.  (1)  2 he  Extent  to  which  tJie  Tube  is 
Filled. — The  temperature  at  which  the  meniscus  of  a  pure  solvent 
disappears  when  the  containing  tube  is  gradually  heated  and  kept 
continually  in  motion  depends  on  the  amount  of  liquid  in  the  tube, 
and,  whether  this  is  small  or  large,  is  always  lower  than  the  true 
critical  temperature,  which  is  obtained  when  the  disappearing  meniscu8 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  tube.  With  solutions,  however,  it  is  otherwise, 
for  in  this  case  the  temperature  at  which  the  meniscus  disappears  in  a 
tube  containing  a  large  volume  of  the  solution  is  always  lower,  and 
with  small  volumes  higher,  than  the  true  critical  temperature.  These 
facts  are  shown  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  the  condensa- 
tion of  binary  mixtures.  (2)  Ccnicentration. — The  extent  to  which  the 
true  critical  temperature  (meniscus  in  the  middle  of  the  tube  when  ib 
disappears)  of  a  solvent  is  raised  by  a  dissolved  substance  is  propor- 
tional to  the  concentration  of  the  solution,  so  that  if  ^o  represent  the 
critical  temperature  of  the  pure  solvent,  and  3^  that  of  a  solution  con- 
taining n  gram-mols.  of  dissolved  substance  per  100  grams  of  solvent, 
S  -  ^0  =  Kn,  where  ^  is  a  constant  coefficient  for  a  particular  solvent. 
This  expression  is  seen  to  be  perfectly  analogous  with  those  connecting 
the  depression  of  freezing  point,  rise  of  boiling  point,  tfec,  of  a  solution 
with  its  concentration.  (3)  Nature  of  the  Dissolved  Substance. — For 
one  and  the  same  solvent,  the  coefficient  K  has  a  nearly  constant  value 
for  all  dissolved  substances,  the  boiling  points  of  which  under  the 
ordinary  pressure  are  more  than  100°  higher  than  the  critical  tempera- 
ture of  the  solvent.  Dissolved  substances  having  boiling  points  nearer 
than  this  to  the  critical  point  of  the  solvent  give  values  for  K  con- 
siderably less  than  the  nermal.  (4)  Suture  of  the  Solvent. — The 
limited  data  do  not  allow  of  safe  generalisation,  but  for  ammonia  and 
sulphur  dioxide  the  molecular  weight  of  the  solvent  divided  by  K 
gives  the  same  number,  and  this  is  also  found  to  be  the  case  for 
chloroform.  T.  H.  P. 

Determination  of  the  Heats  of  Combustion  of  Alcohols  of 
the  AUphatic  Series  and  an  Oxime.  Pawel  Zuboff  {J.  Huss. 
rhys.  Chem.  Soc,  1903,  35,  815—824.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  589, 
and  1902,  i,  144). — The  following  heats  of  combustion  have  been' 
determined  by  the  author,  using  Regnault's  value  for  the  specific  heat 
of  water  ;  the  numbers  represent  calories  per  gram-molecule. 

Constant  Constant 

volume.  pressure. 

CgHi^O,  Pinacolin  alcohol  946'3  9480      • 

Methyldiethylcarbinol 934-6  936-3 

C7H,oO,  Triethylcarbinol    1088-7  1090-7 

CgHigO,  Methyldipropylcarbinol   1242-7  1245-1 

C9H20O,  Ethyldipropylcarbinol 1397-6  14002 

C0H12O,  Dimethylallylcarbinol  894-1  8955 

C^Hj.O,  Methylethylallylcarbinol 1059  0  1060-7 
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Constant  Constant 

volume.  pressure. 

CgHiflO,  Methyl propylallylcarbinol  1212-0  12140 

Diethylallylcarbinol 1217'2  1219-3 

CoHjgO,  Methyl-w-butylallylcarbinol 1376-3  13787 

Methyl-terf.-butylallylcarbinol...  1374-4  13768 

CioHgoO,  Dipropylallylcarbinol   1530-5  1533  2 

C11H22O,  Methylhexylallylcarbinol    1680-3  1683  2 

C7H,20,    Diallylcarbinol 10373  1038-7 

CgHi^O,    Methyldiallylcarbinol 11910  11927 

CioHigO,  Piopyldiallylcarbinol  1484-7  1487*0 

C7H14O,    1  :  3-Dimethylc?/cZopentanol-3 . . .  —  1044-4 

CgHigO,    1  :3-Dimethy%cZohexanol-3  ...  —  1204-5 

Methylcyc/oheptanol     —  1201-4 

Methylethylketoxime  6523  653  0 

On  comparing  these  values  with  those  previously  obtained  (loc.  cit.) 
for  aromatic  compounds,  it  is  found  that  the  heats  of  combustion  of 
aliphatic  compounds  are  slightly  larger  than  those  of  the  isomeric 
aromatic  compounds.  T.  H.  P. 

Applications  of  the  Chronostiliscope.  Eugene  Varenne  and  L. 
GoDEFEOY  (Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  79 — 81). — The  authors  have 
calculated  the  value  of  w,  the  coeflBcient  of  internal  friction  of  a  liquid, 

IT 

from  the  equation  n  =  fooTjijn^^'i  where  K'  is  the  coeflScient  of  viscosity 

of  the  liquid  determined  by  their  special  form  of  constant  pressure 
capillary  viscosimeter  [chronostiliscope],  a  sketch  of  which  is  given 
(compare  this  vol.,  i,  2). 

The  same  instrument  can  also  be  used  for  the  determination  of  the 
surface  tension  of  a  liquid,  calculated  by-Tait's  law  from  the  weight 
p  of  the  drops ;  the  value  of  p  being  given  by  the  equation 
jE)=(Fx  60)l(n2)  X  d,  T  being  the  time  in  seconds  taken  for  the  volume 
V  of  the  liquid  to  fall  in  drops  at  the  rate  of  n  drops  per  60  seconds, 
and  d  the  density  of  the  liquid.  M.  A.  W. 

Suspensions  in  Media  of  High  Viscosity.  Arthur  MCller 
(Ber.,  1904,  37,  11— 16).— The  following  table  shows  the  relationship 
between  the  viscosity  of  a  solution  and  the  "gold-number  "  as  deter- 
mined by  Zsigmondy. 

Viscosity.  Gold-number. 

Gelatin                 0-5  per  cent.             1-443  0-005—0-01 

Glue                              „                        1-213  0-005- 0-01 

Casein                           „                        1182  001 

.Albumin  I                     „                         1052)  ^,.     „.„_ 

•                „        11                  „                        1-065/  0-15-0-25 

Gum  [?  arabic]             „                       1082  015—4 

Gum  tragacanth           „*                       1201  about  2 

Wheat-starch               „                        1043  4—6 

Dextrin                         „                        1028  6—20 

Potato-starch               „                        1-020  25 

Sucrose                        „                     1*002  go 
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With  the  exception  of  gum  tragacanth  and  albumin,  the  gold-number 
increases  steadily  as  the  fluidity  of  the  solution  increases.  The  action 
of  colloids  in  increasing  the  stability  of  suspensions  of  metallic  gold 
is  therefore  due  directly  to  their  power  of  increasing  the  viscosity  of 
the  solution. 

A  similar  result  is  found  on  attempting  to  precipitate  the  suspension 
by  the  addition  of  electrolytes  ;  the  colloidal  solutions  of  high  viscosity 
containing  red  phosphorus  in  suspension  are  only  clarified  with 
difliculty  on  adding  sodium  chloride.  This  is  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  shows  the  condition  of  the  suspension  after  adding 
colloids  of  various  kinds. 


Phosphorus 
suspension. 

10  ppr  cent. 

NaCl 

solution. 

Colloid. 

•  After 
24  hours. 

After 
48  hours. 

50  c.c. 

_ 

_ 

very  turbid 

very  turbid 

5  c.c. 

— 

clear 

clear 

10  c 

c.  0  5%  gelatin 

very  turbid 

very  turbid 

5  c 

c.  0-5%      ,, 

turbid 

turbid 

10  c. 

c.  0  5%  dextrin 

turbid 

nearly  clear 

10  c 

c.  0*5%  sucrose 

scarcely  turbid 

clear 

10  c 

c.    25%        „ 

very  turbid 

turbid 

The  viscosity  of  the  colloid  thus  protects  the  suspension  both  against 
gravitational  and  electrical  forces.  T.  M.  L. 

Osmosis.  A.  Guillemik  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  38—40). — It  is 
usual  to  express  the  equilibrium  attained  in  a  Nernst  osmometer  in 
terms  of  the  vapour  tensions  of  the  solvent  and  solution  and  the 
height  to  which  the  latter  rises  in  the  vertical  tube.  The  author 
objects  to  this  on  the  grounds  (1)  that  it  cannot  be  applied  to  all 
forms  of  osmometer,  (2)  that  it  does  not  indicate  the  real  cause  which 
maintains  equilibrium.  These  difficulties  are  avoided  by  considering 
the  *'  tension  of  expansibility  "  or  the  tendency  of  a  liquid  to  give  off 
vapour ;  equilibrium  in  an  osmometer  is  reached  when  this  tension  is 
the  same  in  the  liquids  on  each  side  of  the  membrane.  This  point  of 
view  renders  it  unnecessary  to  regard  a  non-volatile  solid  as  existing 
in  solution  as  a  perfect  gas,  instead  there  has  only  to  be  considered 
the  internal  vapour  pressures  of  the  solvent  and  solution  of  the  sub- 
stances. S.  S. 

Solubility  of  Gases  in  Liquids.  I.  Leonardo  Cassuto  (zVmow 
Cim.,  1903,  [v],  6,  5 — 20). — Measurements  are  given  of  the  solubility 
of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon  monoxide  in  water  under 
pressures  ranging  from  1 — 10  atmospheres.  The  gas  was  confined  in 
a  graduated  glnRS  tube  connected  by  a  thick- walled  tube  bent  twice  at 
right  angles  with  a  cylindrical  bulb  containing  a  known  quantity  of 
water  kept  agitated  by  a  small  soft  iron  stirrer  controlled  by  a  solenoid. 
The  values  given  refer  to  Ostwald's  coefficient  of  solubility  X—  F/v,  t> 
denoting   the   volume  of   liquid  which  dissolves  a  volume   V  of  gas 
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measured  at  the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  experiment.  It  is 
shown  that  X  decreases  in  the  case  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  at 
temperatures  from  19-5 — 23'4°  more  rapidly  than  the  pressure 
increases ;  in  the  case  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  monoxide,  the  curves 
connecting  X  and  the  pressure  are  more  nearly  straight  lines,  X  de- 
creasing proportionately  to  the  change  of  pressure.  The  values  of  X 
under  pressures  near  the  atmospheric  are  practically  constant  at  constant 
temperature,  but  with  increasing  temperature  the  solubility  constant 
rapidly  diminishes  ;  thus,  for  hydrogen  under  atmospheric  pressure,  it 
changes  from  0-01797  at  19-5°  to  0-01728  at  23-4°.  W.  A.  D. 

Applicability  of  Nernst's  Formula  for  a  Mixture  of  Two 
Solvents.  Gabriel  Timofeeff  {J.  Buss.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc.,  1903,  35, 
646 — 648). — Nernst's  formula  for  the  osmotic  pressure  in  mixtures  of 
solvents  (Zeit.  phi/sikal.  Chem.,  1893,  11,  1)  gives,  for  boric  acid  in 
acetic  acid  and  water  and  for  benzoic  acid  in  acetic  acid  and  benzene, 
results  in  moderately  good  agreement  with  the  experimental  ones. 

T.  H.  P. 

Isotonic  Coefficients  of  Various  Salts.  Gabriel  Timof^ieff 
{J.  Jiuss.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc,  1903,  35,  640— 641).— The  measurements 
were  made  with  Tradescantia  discolor,  using  de  Vries's  method,  the 
following  being  the  results  : 


% 

Limits  of  concentra- 
tion (gram-mols.  per 
litre)  of  plasmolysed 
solution. 

Isotonic  coefficients 

taking  i  for  carbamide 

as  1. 

Ammonium  chloride  

0-15  —0-18 

0-135—0-18 
0135-0-155 
0-13  —0-18 
0-13  -0-18 
0-13  —0-145 
014  -0-175 
0-12  —0-16 
0-14  —018 
0-27  —0-315 

1*729 

,,          bromide  

1-665 

,,          iodide 

1-727 

Sodium  chloride 

1671 

,,       bromide 

1-729 

,,       nitrate    

1-793 

Potassium  chloride 

1-732 

,,         iodide 

1-949 

„         nitrate    

1-729 

Carbamide    

[1-000] 

These  results  agree  well  with  those  obtained  by  de  Vries  and  also 
with  the  values  of  i  given  by  conductivity  measurements.     T.  H.  P. 

Chemical  Nature  of  Colloidal  Solutions.  Jacques  Duclaux 
(Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  144 — 146). — When  solutions  of  potassium 
ferrocyanide  and  a  cupric  salt  are  mixed,  a  complex  ferrocyanide  is 
formed,  which,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  reagents,  may 
remain  in  suspension  or  may  coagulate  and  be  precipitated,  but  in 
either  case  it  contains  potassium.  The  composition  of  the  precipitate 
can  be  expressed  by  K„Cu,rtFeCy„,  where  m,+nj2  =  2.  The  value  of 
n  depends  on  the  amount  of  the  cupric  salt  present,  thus  when  cupric 
chloride  is  used  it  varies  between  1*3°  and  zero,  the  latter  value  being 
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reached  when  the  copper  salt  is  in  large  excess.  When  a  solution  is 
made  up  so  as  to  contain  neither  reagent  in  excess,  the  mean  value  of  n 
is  04,  It  is  found  that  the  exact  point  of  coagulation  depends  on  the 
amounts  taken.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coagulation  point,  a  slight 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  surrounding  liquid  produces  a  much 
larger  effect  on  the  colloid  in  equilibrium  with  it,  so  that  the  latter  is 
very  easily  precipitated.  The  same  effect  can  often  be  brought  about 
by  the  addition  of  any  salt  of  a  polyvalent  metal.  S.  S. 

Rate  of  Formation  of  lodates.  E.  L.  C.  Forster  (J.  Physical 
Ckem.,  1903,  7,  640— 651).— The  author  has  extended  the  work  of 
Schwicker  on  the  rate  of  formation  of  iodate  in  alkaline  solutions  of 
iodine  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  213).  In  Schwicker's  experiments,  the 
influence  of  the  potassium  iodide  was  neglected.  The  author  finds  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  reactions  in  colourless  and  in 
brown  solutions.     In  the  former,  that  is,  when  the  alkali  is  in  excess, 

the  rate  is  approximately  proportional  to  the  concentrations  of  the  '01, 

the  I,  and  the  HOI.  In  the  latter,  that  is,  when  the  iodine  is  in 
excess,  the  results  are  more  complicated,  and  it  could  not  be  stated 
whether  such  proportionality  exists.  The  rate  of  formation  of  iodate 
is,  however,  increased  by  increasing  the  concentration  of  the  iodine 
or  of  the  potassium  hydroxide,  but  is  decreased  by  increasing  the  con- 
centration of  the  iodide.  By  continued  increase  of  the  potassium 
hydroxide,  so  that  a  colourless  solution  is  ultimately  obtained,  the  rate 
passes  through  a  maximum.  Experiments  at  30-4:^  and  at  0°  indicate 
that  the  temperature  coefficient  is  lower  than  the  customary  value. 

L.  M.  J. 

Action  of  Sodium,  and  Potassium  Amalgams  on  Various 
Aqueous  Solutions.  Gustave  Feenekes  (/.  rhysical  Chem.,  1903, 
7,  611 — 639). — The  influence  of  various  salts  on  the  rate  of  liberation 
of  hydrogen  from  water  by  magnesium  has  been  investigated  by 
Kahlenberg  and  others  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  426).  The  author  has 
extended  this  work  by  replacing  the  magnesium  by  sodium  or  potass- 
ium amalgam.  The  methods  employed  for  measuring  the  volume  of 
gas  liberated  at  various  intervals  of  time  are  described.  A  large 
number  of  salts  and  also  of  organic  compounds  were  investigated.  Most 
of  the  salts  of  inorganic  acids  cause  retardation  of  the  rate  of  liberation 
of  the  hydrogen.  Acids  and  acid  salts  produce  an  acceleration,  as  do 
also  most  of  the  organic  compounds  examined ;  this'  was  especially 
marked  in  the  case  of  the  hydrocarbons,  although  they  are  but  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  for  example,  paraffin,  vaselin,  hexane,  heptane,  <kc. 
Sodium  sulphite  also  accelerates  the  rate.  The  behaviour  of  sodium 
hydroxide  was  anomalous ;  specimens  prepared  from  sodium  cause 
retardation,  but  those  obtained  by  purification  by  alcohol  cause  a  great 
acceleration.  This  the  author  ascribes  to  organic  impurities,  probably 
hydrocarbons,  in  the  latter  samples.  He  considers  that  the  results 
are  not  capable  of  explanation  by  the  dissociation  theory,  but  that  they 
may  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  Kablenberg's  view  of  a  chemical 
union  between  solvent  and  solute.  L.  M.  J. 
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Action  of  Emulsin.  Reginald  0.  Herzog  {Proc.  K.  Akad. 
WetenscL  Ams'erdam,  1903,  6,  332— 339).— The  velocity  of  emulsin 
or  invertin  action  is  determined  by  the  equation  : 


<'-')-X'-m'-iy 


where  a  is  the  concentration  at  the  beginning,  x  the  amount  of  sugar 
inverted  in  period  t,  k^  the  velocity  constant  of  the  reaction  if  taking 
place  without  autocatalysis,  and  k^  the  constant  of  the  autocatalysis ; 
t^ak^jky  Tbis  formula  is  applied  by  the  author  to  a  number  of  cases 
studied  by  Henri.  A.  McK. 

Production  of  High  Vacua  without  the  Use  of  Mercury  Pumps 
or  Liquid  Air.  Fkiedrich  Krafft  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  95—100). — 
Although  small  apparatus  may  be  highly  exhausted  most  conveniently 
by  the  use  of  mercury  pumps,  other  methods  are  often  desirable  in  the 
case  of  larger  vessels.  These  may  be  exhausted  by  means  of  a  water- 
pump,  and  filled  four  times  with  carbon  dioxide,  pumping  out  after 
each  admission  of  gas.  A  50  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide 
is  next  introduced  into  a  bulb  connected  with  the  apparatus,  and  the 
remaining  carbon  dioxide  is  thus  rapidly  absorbed.  The  water- vapour 
still  present  is  condensed  by  cooling  the  potash-vessel  with  ice  and 
salt,  and  finally  with  solid  carbon  dioxide  and  ether.  The  vacuum  of 
the  green  cathode-light  is  thus  reached  in  15  to  30  minutes,  even  in 
the  case  of  large  vessels.  When  basic  substances  are  being  treated, 
ether  or  other  vapours  may  be  employed  in  place  of  carbon  dioxide. 
A  suitable  arrangement  of  apparatus  is  described  and  figured. 

C.  H.  D. 

Hypotheses  of  Valency  and  the  Course  of  Chemical  Re- 
actions. Arthur  Michael  {J.  p'.  Chem.,  1903,  [ii],  68,  487 — 520. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1900,  i,  321). — A  theoretical  paper,  in  which  the 
valency  of  an  atom  is  considered  as  representing  the  resultant  of  the 
various  chemical  forces  influencing  the  atom.  The  importance  of  the 
thermochemical  study  of  organic  reactions  is  maintained.  The  heat  of 
formation  of  fatty  isomerides,  having  a  negative  nucleus  in  common, 
is  greater  the  greater  the  influence  of  positive  hydrocarbon  radicles  on 
this  nucleus.  Many  examples  are  discussed,  and  the  views  of  Vorlan- 
der  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  250)  and  Thiele  (Abstr.,  1899,  i,  554)  on  un- 
saturated compounds  are  criticised.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  are 
applied  to  the  question  of  the  constitution  of  benzene,  phenol,  quinone, 
and  naphthalene,  and  to  the  formation  of  additive  compounds. 

A  theory  of  the  origin  of  matter  from  two  primary  substances  is 
also  suggested. 

The  paper  does  not  lend  itself  to  abstraction,  and  reference  must  be 
made  to  the  original.  C,  H.  D. 
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Inorganic   Chemistry. 


Coefficient  of  Distribution  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  between 
Water  and  Ether.  K.  Osipoff  and  S.  Popoff  {J.  Russ.  Phys. 
Chem.  Soc,  1903,  35,  637— 639).— The  following  table  gives  the 
results  obtained  at  17'5°: 

Vol,  ofether:  vol.  of  water      i  1  25678910 

Cone,  of  HaO,  in  ether   ^.^^^g  ^.^^^g  ^.^^^  ^.^^^  ^.^^^  ^.^^.^  ^.^g^  q.^^^  ^.^^2 
Cone,  of  HjOj  la  water 

The  distribution  coefficients  were  also  determined  at  3°  and  7°,  and 
also  the  influence  on  them  of  sodium  chloride  and  of  sodium  and 
potassium  carbonates.  The  first  of  these  produces  no  change  in  the 
coefficient,  but  both  the  carbonates  cause  a  diminution  in  the  solubility 
of  hydrogen  peroxide  in  ether.  T.  H.  P. 

The  System  Bromine  +  Iodine.  H.  W.  Bakhuis  Roozeboom 
{Froc.  K.Akad.  Wetensch.  Amsterdam,  1903,  6,  331— 332).— The  boiling 
points  of  liquid  mixture?,  from  100  per  cent,  bromine  to  100  per  cent, 
iodine,  and  the  vapours  yielded  by  those  mixtures  are  diagrammatically 
represented.  Indication  is  afforded  that  a  compound  is  produced, 
possibly  BrI.  A.  McK. 

The  Rendering  Active  of  Oxygen.  IX.  Autoxidation  of 
Cerous  Salts.  Carl  Engler  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  49 — 59.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  599). — In  presence  of  cerous  salts,  atmospheric  oxygen 
is  absorbed  by  arsenious  acid,  but  only  a  single  atom  of  oxygen  is 
rendered  active  by  a  single  atom  of  cerium,  whilst  Baur  (Abstr., 
1903,  ii,  729)  found  that  1*5  atoms  were.  The  difference  is  not  due  to 
side-actions,  as  the  experiments  were  carried  out  very  rapidly,  especially 
when  cerous  chloride  was  used  in  place  of  the  sulphate.         T.  M.  L. 

Separation  of  Sulphur  by  the  Incomplete  Combination  of 
Hydrogen  Sulphide.  A  Lecture  Experiment.  Josef  Haber- 
MANN  {^y.eit.  anoi-g.  Chem.,  1904,  38,  101 — 106). — The  incomplete  com- 
bustion of  hydrogen  sulphide  accor.iing  to  the  equation  2H2S  +  02^ 
2H2O  +  S2,  is  considered  as  the  primary  cause  of  the  occurrence  of 
sulpiiur  in  volcanic  districts.  An  experiment  is  described  in  support 
of  this  view.  A.  McK. 

Molecular  Weight  of  Sulphur  in  Solution.  Gabriel 
TiMOF^EFF  (/.  Ru88.  F/i9j8.  Chem.  ^•qc,  1903,  36,  644— 646).— The 
author  has  determined,   by  the  ebullioscopio  methol,   the  molecular 
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weight,  of  octahedral  sulphur  dissolved  in  chloroform,  carbon  disul- 
phide,  or  benzene.     The  means  of  the  results  are  as  follows  : 

In   chloroform,    molecular  weight  =  193  (Sg=  192). 

In  carbon  bisulphide,    „  „       =250  (Sg  =  256). 

In  benzene,  „  „       =  151  -  313    (Sj=  160 ;     89  =  288 

andSio  =  320).  T.  H.  P. 

Cryoscopic  Observations  on  the  Different  Forms  of  Sul- 
phur. S.  F.  PopoFF  (/.  Buss.  rhys.  Chem.  Soc,  1903,  35,  642—643). 
— The  author  has  examined  the  cryoscopic  behaviour  of  amorphous, 
octahedral,  and  prismatic  sulphur  in  dimethylaniline  and  benzene. 
The  results  show  that:  (1)  the  associating  power  of  dimethylaniline 
is  the  same  as  that  of  benzene.  (2)  All  three  modifications  of 
sulphur  exhibit  identical  behaviour.  (3)  The  complexity  of  the 
molecules  is  directly  proportional  to  the  concentration.         T.  H.  P. 

[Tellurium  Compounds,]  A  Correction.  Alexander  Gutbier 
and  Ferdinand  Flury  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1904, 38,  256). — The  authors 
had  previously  indicated  (Abstr,,  1903,  ii,  71)  that  certain  investigators 
find  that  telluric  acid  cannot  be  obtained  free  from  an  aquamarine  blue 
lint,  possibly  due  to  chromic  oxide.  This  statement  ought,  however,  to 
refer  not  to  telluric  acid  but  to  telluriodates  (compare  Weinland  and 
Prause,  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  599).  A.  McK. 

Researches  on  Phosphorus  and  Phosphoric  Acids.  Henri 
GiRAN  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.,  1903,  [vii],  30,  203— 288).— An  account 
of  work  already  published  (compare  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  318,  549;  1903, 
ii,  139,  197,  270,  362).  The  author  gives  details  of  experiments  on 
the  velocity  of  conversion  of  a  solution  of  metaphosphoric  into  pyro- 
phosphoric  acid,  and  of  pyrophosphoric  into  orthophosphoric  acid ;  the 
former  is  a  rapid  and  the  latter  a  slow  transformation.  The  values 
given  in  this  paper  for  the  heats  of  formation  of  the  three  phosphoric 
acid.s  are  slightly  higher  (0*01  to  0*11  Cals.)  than  those  given  in  his 
former  papers.  M.  A.  W. 

Formation  of  Arsenates  from  Arsenious  Acid  and  Metallic 
Peroxides.  0.  Schairer  {Cliem.  Zeit.,  1904,  28,  15). — Sodium 
arsenate,  lead  arsenate,  and  barium  arsenate  are  formed  by  the  action 
of  sodium  peroxide,  lead  peroxide,  and  barium  peroxide  respectively  on 
arsenious  acid.  A.  McK, 

Equilibrium  of  Gases  in  the  Bunsen  Flame.  Chemical  De- 
termination of  Temperatures  of  Flames.  Fritz  Haber  and  F. 
RiCHARDT  {Zeit.  anorg.  C/iem.,  1904,  38,  5—64). — By  utilising  the 
method  of  Smithells  and  Ingle  {Trans.,  1892,  61,  204),  the  authors 
have  determined  the  temperatures  of  Bunsen  flames  and  compared 
their  results  with  the  constants  obtained  for  the  equilibrium  of  the 
gases  involved.  In  the  inner  combustion  zone,  the  equilibrium 
CO2  +  HgZHCO  +  HgO  is  very  quickly  attained,  and  is  not  appreciably 
altered  when  the  gases  are  cooled.  Accordingly,  from  the  products 
of  combustion  in  the  inner  zone,  the  temperature  of  the  latter  may  be 
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directly  estimated  by  means  of  the  reaction  isochores  of  the  equili- 
brium. 

The  green  light  from  the  inner  zone  is  a  luminescence  phenomenon  ; 
during  the  establishment  of  the  equilibrium,  a  greater  portion  of  the 
free  energy  is  eliminated  in  the  form  of  radiation  of  short  wave-length 
than  should  be  occasioned  by  the  temperature  alone. 

Quantitative  determinations  of  the  gases  of  the  inner  zone  were 
made,  and  the  relationships  of  the  various  concentrations  are  given. 
The  ratio  [HgO] :  [€02]  =  ^  was  determined  gravimetrically,  whilst 
[CO]  :[H2]  =  A'  was  determined  volumetrically. 

The  equilibrium  constant  K{  =  k.k')  is  the  same,  within  the  limit  of 
experimental  error,  as  that  calculated  from  the  results  of  Hahn  (Abstr., 
1903,  ii,  274).  The  temperature  of  the  combustion  zone  determined 
by  thermoelectrical  measurements  is  as  high  in  value  as  that  calculated 
from  the  composition  of  the  gases  from  the  reaction  isochores.  The 
results  are  almost  the  same  when  the  temperature  is  calculated  from 
the  heats  of  combustion  and  the  specific  heats  of  the  gases.  The  re- 
sults quoted  were  obtained  with  temperatures  varying  from  1275°  to 
1500°.  A.  McK. 

Fractional  Combustion  of  Gas  Mixtures,  containing  Hydro- 
gen, by  Heated  Palladium  Wire.  F.  Richardt  (Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.^ 
1904,38,  65 — 91). — From  a  mixture  of  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen, 
it  is  impossible  to  remove  the  hydrogen  by  combustion  in  such  a 
manner  that  only  carbon  monoxide  remains.  The  combustion  of 
carbon  monoxide  in  presence  of  heated  palladium  is  complete  at  300°. 
In  presence  of  heated  palladium  wire,  methane  is  not  attacked  by 
oxygen  when  the  temperature  does  not  exceed  450°.  Above  450°  and 
under  a  visible  red  heat,  methane  is  attacked  when  it  is  in  contact 
Avith  the  palladium  wire  for  a  sufficiently  long  time.  When  a  current 
of  methane  and '  air  is  passed  over  palladium  wire,  there  is  little 
combustion  even  at  600 — 650°.  The  influence  of  hydrogen  on  the 
combustion  of  methane  in  presence  of  palladium  has  also  been  studied. 

Ethane  behaves  like  methane.  A  separation  of  the  two  gases  by 
partial  combustion  is  impossible.  The  separation  of  ethane  or  methane 
from  hydrogen  may,  however,  be  effected  by  heated  palladium  wire. 

Ethylene  begins  to  burn  at  300°.  A.  McK. 

Reduction  of  Alkali  lodates  and  Chlorates  with  Hydr- 
azine Sulphate.  Max  Schlotter  {2!eit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1904,  38, 
184 — 190). — lodates  and  chlorates  can  be  quantitatively  reduced  by 
hydrazine  sulphate ;  the  reduction  with  iodates  is  instantaneous, 
whilst  that  with  chlorates  is  complete  after  the  solution  has  been 
boiled  for  several  hours.  The  changes  are  represented  as  follows : 
5N2H^,H2S04  +  4HI03  =  5N2+12H20  +  5H2SO^  +  4I.  The  iodine, 
liberated  in  this  manner,  is  then  further  reduced,  thus  4I  +  N2H4=3 
4HI  +  N2  (compare  this  vol.,  ii,  146).  A.  McK. 

Ammonia  and  Metallo-ammonium  Bases.  I.  Hans 
EuLEB  {Arkiv  Ktm.  Min.  GeoL,  1903,  1,  i,  77 — 91.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  544  and  717). — None  of  the  hypotheses  put  forward 
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in  explanation  of  the  transformation  of  tervalent  into  quinquevalent 
nitrogen — including  those  of  Werner  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  554), 
Hantzsch  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  69),  who  introduces  the  idea  of  the  hydra- 
tion of  the  ions,  Spiegel  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  248),  who  brings  forward  the 
notion  of  "neutral  affinities"  produced  by  electrons,  and  Hinrichsen 
(Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  129) — is  capable  of  treating  this  change  in  a 
quantitative  manner. 

According  to  the  author's  views,  which  are  based  on  the  ionic  hypo- 
thesis and  the  law  of  mass  action,  the  equilibrium  between  ammonia 
and  ammonium  hydroxide  in  aqueous  solution  is  expressed  by  the 
equation:  A=  ^water/(-^2-^2')»  '^  which  the  constants  K^^  and  A'g'  are 
determined  by:  CtE^CoR  =  K^.C}^R^oH  and  C^uyCa^^ K^.C^b^-  Tn 
this  it  is  assumed  that  an  atom  of  nitrogen  can  take  up  both  positive 
and  negative  charges  ;  but  if  the  valency  is  considered  as  the  action 
of  electiic  charges,  this  is  merely  an  expression  of  the  fact  that  four 
positive  atoms  and  one  negative  atom  give,  with  one  atom  of  nitrogen, 
%  stable  compound. 

The  above  method  of  regarding  change  of  valency  may  also  be 
applied  to  the  change  of  a  double  linking  between  carbon  atoms  into  a 
single  one,  to  the  change  of  the  degree  of  oxidation  of  a  compound, 
for  example,  the  conversion  of  cuprous  into  cupric  oxide,  ttc.  The 
following  law,  based  on  the  above  principles,  is  laid  down  by  the  author: 
Tilt  compositions  of  all  chemical  compounds  and  molecular  compounds  must 
he  regarded  as  a  function  of  a  force  of  valency  {probably  of  an  electrical 
nature)  and  also,  as  was  done  by  van't  Hoff,  of  the  temperature  and 
pressure  {also  of  the  solvent).  In  other  words  :  The  change  of  valency 
is  due  to  the  simultaneous  splitting  off  of  two  oppositely  charged  ions  in 
such  quantities  that  their  maximum  dissociation  product  is  exceeded. 

The  author  then  gives  the  results  of  conductivity  measurements  of 
solutions  of  various  bases  in  ammonia  and  in  amines.  The  numbers 
obtained  for  silver  oxide  have  already  been  given  (loc.  cit.).  The  new 
values  arrived  at  are  for  zinc  hydroxide  in  ammonia,  cadmium  hydr- 
oxide in  ammonia,  aluminium  hydroxide  in  methylamine,and  magnesium 
hydroxide  in  ammonia  and  methylamine.  Concentration  elements 
containing  (1)  ammoniacal  and  aqueous  zinc  sulphate  solutions  and 
(2)  ammoniacal  and  aqueous  cadmium  sulphate  solutions  were  also 
examined.  T.  H.  P. 


Electrolytic  Separation  of  Metals  of  the  Alkaline  Earths. 
Alfred  Coehn  and  Wilhelm  Kettembeil  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1904, 
38, 198 — 212). — Attempts  were  made  to  separate  the  metals  of  the 
alkalis  and  those  of  the  alkaline  earths  by  an  electrolytic  method. 
By  fractional  electrolysis,  it  was  found  possible  to  separate  barium 
from  magnesium.  Saturated  solutions  of  barium,  strontium,  and  cal- 
cium chlorides  were  separately  electrolysed  and  the  results  tabulated, 
showing  the  E.M.F.,  the  time  required,  and  the  yield  in  each  case. 
The  relationship  between  the  yield  and  the  E.M.F.  is  indicated  ;  the 
latter  was  measured  against  a  calomel  electrode  at  15 — 18°.  The  yields 
at  first  rapidly  increabe  with  the  E.M.F.   and  then  become  smaller. 
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The  differences  representing  the  beginning  of  the  amalgam  formation 
with  saturated  solutions  of  the  three  metals  are  as  follows  : 
Ba  :  Sr  =  0-2,  Sr :  Ca  =  0-25,  and  Ba  :  Ca  =  0-45  volt. 
A  quantitative  electrolytic  separation  of  barium  and  strontium  is 
possible  when  the  barium  concentration  is  large.  Similarly,  when  a 
current  of  0*08  ampere  was  passed  for  2 — 3  hours,  it  was  found  pos- 
sible to  separate  strontium  from  calcium.  A.  McK. 


Colloidal  Properties  of  Calcium  Fluoride.  I  and  II. 
Emanuelk  Paterno  and  E.  Mazzucchelli  (Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei, 
1903,  [v],  12,  ii,  420—428  and  520— 528).— When  a  solution  of 
calcium  chloride  is  added  to  an  excess  of  an  alkali  fluoride,  an 
immediate  precipitate  of  calcium  fluoride  is  formed,  but  on  adding 
the  alkali  fluoride  to  the  calcium  salt,  only  a  slight  turbidity  is  pro- 
duced, which  redissolves  on  stirring,  leaving  a  slight  opalescence. 
Using  concentrated  solutions,  the  solubility  of  the  calcium  fluoride  is 
only  temporary,  and  after  a  short  time  it  is  reprecipitated  ;  but  in 
dilute  solutions,  months  may  elapse  without  precipitation  taking 
place.  By  dialysis,  solutions  containing  015 — 025  per  cent,  of 
colloidal  calcium  fluoride  can  be  obtained  ;  these  cannot  be  concen- 
trated by  evaporating  over  a  water-bath  or  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture without  calcium  fluoride  separating  at  the  surface,  but  if  the 
evaporation  be  effected  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid,  solutions  con- 
taining as  much  as  2  per  cent,  of  the  solid  can  be  prepared.  These 
solutions  are  rapidly  precipitated  by  alkalis  and  by  acids,  the 
rapidity  of  precipitation  being  proportional  to  the  energy  of  the  acid  ; 
neutral  salts  effect  the  same  result  more  slowly,  the  rapidity  being 
greatest  in  the  case  of  the  salts  of  heavy  metals.  By  non-electrolytes, 
for  instance  methyl  alcohol  and  acetone,  the  colloidal  solutions  are 
not  precipit,ated.  Alkali  acetates,  benzoates,  and  succinates  rapidly 
cause  coagulation,  but  citrates  and  tartrates  only  act  in  this  way 
when  present  in  excess. 

When  an  excess  of  calcium  chloride  solution  is  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  potassium  fluoride  containing  dissolved  silver  fluoride,  the 
latter  is  usually  precipitated  as  silver  chloride,  but  on  diminishing 
the  relative  amount  of  silver  fluoride  it  becomes  more  and  more 
diflBcult  of  precipitation,  and  ultimately  the  silver  chloride  remains 
dissolved  in  a  colloidal  form  in  the  colloidal  calcium  fluoride  solution. 
On  adding  any  of  the  substances  which  precipitate  the  calcium 
fluoride,  the  silver  chloride  is  also  precipitated.  Similar  results  are 
obtained  with  silver  iodide. 

An  excess  of  a  calcium  salt  in  solution  is  necessary  to  enable 
calcium  fluoride  to  exist  in  the  colloidal  form.  In  a  solution  con- 
taining CaClg :  2KF,  precipitation  always  occurs,  although  with 
varying  rapidity,  depending  on  the  concentration,  being  greatest  at 
greatest  concentration.  Using  an  excess  of  calcium  chloride,  the  pre- 
cipitation in  concentrated  solution  is  more  rapid  than  when  an  excess 
is  not  employed,  but  in  dilute  solutions  the  precipitation  is  greatly 
hindered    or   entirely  prevented.     A  theoretical  explanation  of  these 
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facts  is  given,  and  the  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the   precipitate 
formed  under  different  conditions  discussed. 

In  the  precipitation  of  calcium  fluoride  from  potassium  fluoride  by  an 
equivalent  of  calcium  chloride  or  acetate,  the  thermal  change  is  not 
romplete  at  once  ;  for  instance,  the  change  KF  +  ACaClg  +  aq  =  KCl  + 
iCaF2(insol.)4-aq,  which  should  give2'2Cal.,  after  40  seconds  produces 
only  1930  Cal.,  and  after  400  seconds  2 "134  Cal.  in  a  solution  contain- 
ing 19  grams  of  fluorine  in  three  litres.  In  more  dilute  solution,  the 
development  of  heat  is  slower  and  less  complete,  corresponding  with  the 
greater  amount  of  calcium  fluoride  held  in  solution.  It  is  maintained, 
contrary  to  the  usual  views,  that  the  precipitation  of  colloidal  substances 
from  solution  may  develop  heat.  The  electrical  conductivity  of  solu- 
tions at  the  same  dilution  which  have  been  prepared  by  different 
methods,  but  yet  contain  the  same  quantities  of  the  components  of  the 
equation,  CaClg-f  2KF  =  CaF2-f-2KCl,  is  always  constant,  although  in 
some  cases  the  whole  of  the  calcium  fluoride  has  been  precipitated  and 
in  others  a  portion  remains  dissolved  ;  it  is  thus  seen  that  the  dissolved 
calcium  fluoride  is  not  ionised,  but  exists  in  the  molecular  state.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  colloidal  solutions  of  calcium  fluoride  are  always 
more  or  less  opalescent,  probably  corresponding  with  a  state  of  minute 
suspension  of  the  solid.  W.  A.  D. 

The  Fluorochlorides,  Fluorobromides,  and  Fluoroiodides  of 
the  Alkaline  Earth  Metals.  Edouard  Defacqz  {Compt.  rend.,  1904, 
138,197 — 199.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  123). — Barium  jiuorochlwide^ 
prepared  by  heating  10  parts  of  manganese  fluoride  and  40  parts  of 
barium  chloride  for  two  hours  at  1000°,  and  purified  by  repeated 
extraction  with  cold  water  and  finally  with  alcohol  at  95°,  crystallises 
in  colourless,  transparent  plates  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  4*51  at  18°;  it  is 
insoluble  in,  and  undecomposed  by,  boiling  alcohol,  very  slowly  decom- 
posed by  cold,  but  much  more  readily  attacked  by  the  boiling  solvent, 
being  thereby  converted  into  the  chloride  and  fluoride  of  barium ; 
dilute  acetic,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid  effects  a  similar  decomposition  ; 
it  is  soluble  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acids,  whilst  hot 
sulphuric  acid  decomposes  it  into  barium  sulphate,  hydrofluoric  and 
hydrochloric  acids.  It  is  not  changed  by  fusion  with  manganese  chloride, 
but  converted  into  barium  fluoride  on  fusion  with  barium  chloride. 

Barium  Jluoroh-omide,  BaFg.BaBrg,  has  a  sp.  gr.  4*96,  and  barium 
Jluoi-oiodide,  BaFg.Balg,  a  sp.  gr.  5*21  ;  the  preparation  and  properties 
of  these  two  compounds  are  identical  with  those  of  the  fluorochloride, 
but  they  are  more  readily  dissociated  by  water.  M.  A.  W. 

Preparation  of  Salts  by  Double  Decomposition.  Wilhelm 
Meyerhoffer  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  261— 265).— Referring  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  barium  nitrite  by  double  decomposition  of  barium  chloride  and 
sodium  nitrite  described  by  Witt  and  Ludwig  (this  vol.,  ii,  124),  the 
general  laws  underlying  such  changes  are  discussed,  and  it  is  pointed 
out  that  under  the  conditions  of  Witt  and  Ludwig's  experiments  the 
salt  pair  Ba(N03)2  +  NaCl  is  stable,  within  its  interval  of  change,  and 
that  in  presence  of  water  it  will  separate  as  a  third  salt  barium 
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chloride,  sodium  nitrite  remaining  in  solution.  To  prevent  this  separa- 
tion, the  addition  of  excess  of  sodium  nitrite  is  necessary. 

E.  F.  A. 

Preparation  of  Barium  Nitrite.  Otto  N.  Witt  and  Kurt  Ludwig 
{Ber.,  1904,  37,  382—384.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  124).— Polemical,  a 
reply  to  Meyerhoffer's  criticisms  (preceding  abstract).  E.  ¥.  A. 

Radium.  Wilhelm  Marckwald  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  88—91). — 
Separation  of  Radium  from  Barium. — On  adding  a  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  of  radium  barium  chloride  to  1  per  cent,  sodium 
amalgam,  part  of  the  sodium  in  the  amalj^am  is  displaced  by  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  radium  and  barium,  the  proportion  of  radium 
absorbed  being  greater  than  that  of  barium ;  on  decomposing  the 
amalgam  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  metallic  chloride  obtained  is  much 
more  active  than  the  original  salt.  By  repeating  this  process,  a  much 
enriched  salt  is  obtained,  but  the  manipulation  is  tedious,  and  the 
method  offers  little  advantage  over  the  ordinary  one  of  fractional 
crystallisation. 

Phosphorescence  of  Aniiydrous  Radium,  Barium  Chloride. — It  is 
known  that  anhydrous  radium  barium  chloride  exhibits  phosphorescence 
whilst  the  hydrated  salt  fails  to  do  so;  this  is  due  to  anhydrous 
barium  chloride  showing  phosphorescence  with  the  Becquerel  rays, 
whereas  the  hydrated  salt  is  not  affected. 

Induced  Radioactivity.—  On  immersing  strips  of  various  metals  in  a 
freshly-prepared  solution  of  radium  barium  chloride,  after  15^30 
minutes  they  show  a  maximum  induced  radioactivity;  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  the  activity  during  the  course  of  a  day  gradually  dies  away. 
Different  metals  show  a  different  induced  activity,  the  order,  com- 
mencing with  that  which  shows  the  greatest,  being  magnesium,  tin, 
copper,  silver,  bismuth,  palladium.  As  a  rule,  on  dipping  different 
strips  of  the  same  metal  successively  in  the  same  solution,  the  inductive 
effect  of  the  latter  hardly  changes ;  with  magnesium,  however,  the 
second  strip  shows  practically  no  induced  activity,  owing  to  a  slight 
alkalinity  imparted  to  the  solution.  On  adding  a  drop  of  acid  to  the 
solution,  a  continuously  inductive  product  is  obtained.  That  the 
action  of  acid  does  not  depend  merely  on  its  dissolving  a  tilm  of  oxide 
from  the  metal  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  solution  containing 
ammonium  chloride,  which  would  effect  this  result,  is  not  inductive. 
Similar  results  are  obtained  with  zinc,  but  copper  in  presence  of  either 
acid  or  alkali  becomes  radioactive.  W.  A.  D. 

The  Equilibrium  Mg(OH),  +  2NH,01  -  MgOlj  +  2NH^OH. 
Walter  Herz  and  G.  Muhs  {Zeit.  anorg.  Ohem.,  1904,  38,  138—141). 
— The  fact  that  magnesium  salts  give  no  precipitnte  with  ammonia  in 
the  presence  of  ammonium  salts  follows,  according  to  Lov6o,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  law  of  mass  action  without  the  hypothesis  of  complex 
compounds.  The  eqnilibiium  Mg(0H)2  + 2NH^Ci  -  MgClj-h  2NH/0H 
has   now   been    experimentally  examined.     Ac<"ording   to  the   law  of 

mass  action,  the  equation   follows    [Mg"]i'7lNWJ  "  \/^i/*^2*  ^  ^t 
where  A'i=-[Mg"][OH'j'-*  and  A'.  -  [N  H 'J  [OH']. 
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Magnesium  hydroxide  was  agitated  with  an  aqueous  solution  of 
ammonium  chloride  at  29°,  allowed  to  subside,  and  the  free  ammonia 
titrated  in  an  aliquot  portion  with  nitrophenol  as  indicator.  The 
constants  0-159,  0-140,  0154,  0-152,  and  0141  were  obtained.  The 
results  with  ammonium  nitrate  were  not  quite  so  concordant. 

A.  McK. 

Peroxides  of  Zinc.  Robert  de  Forcrand  {Compt.  rend.,  1904, 
138,  129— 131).— Polemical.     A  reply  to  KuriloEE  (this  vol.,  ii,  36). 

S.  S. 

Influence  of  the  Physical  Nature  of  the  Anode  on  the 
Constitution  of  Lead  Peroxide  Deposited  by  Electrolysis. 
AuGUSTE  HoLLARD  {Covipt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  142 — 144.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  294). — Usually  the  peroxide  of  lead  deposited  by 
electrolysis  varies  in  composition  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
solution  taken.  It  is  shown  that  if  the  anode  is  made  of  platinum 
roughened  by  a  sand  blast,  a  peroxide  of  constant  composition  can  be 
obtained.  S.  S. 

Lead  Salt  Solutions  Sensitive  to  Light.  Karl  A.  Hofmann  and 
V.  WoLFL  {Ber.,  1904,37,  249— 252).— Lead  haloids  in  dilute  sodium 
thiosulphate  solutions  are  observed  under  the  influence  of  light  to 
deposit  a  red  precipitate,  whereas  in  diffused  light  or  in  the  dark, 
black  lead  sulphide  is  formed.  In  the  case  of  lead  chloride,  a  poly- 
sulphide,  Pb^lS,5Cl2,  is  formed,  whereas  with  the  iodide,  a  copper-red 
powder,  PbgfS^I^,  is  the  product ;  this  can  also  be  prepared  by  the  action 
of  yellow  ammonium  sulphide  solution  on  lead  iodide.  E.  F.  A. 

Constitution  of  the  Copper-Tin  Series  of  Alloys.  Charles  T. 
Heycock  and  Francis  H.  Neville  {PldL  Trans.,  1903,  A,  2l02,  1  —  69). 
— Details  are  given  of  work  already  described  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  508  ; 
1902,  ii,  261).  J.  C.  P. 

Non-precipitation  of  Copper  by  Hydrogen  Sulphide  in  the 
presence  of  Potassium  Cyanide.  Frederick  P.  Treadwell  and 
C.  VON  GiRSEWALD  {Zeit.  anm'g.  C/iem.,  1904,  38,  92— 100).— The  salts 
[Cu2(CN)3H20]K  and  [Cu2(CN)4]K2  are  readily  decomposed  by  hydrogen 
sulphide,  copper  sulphide  being  formed,  whilst  the  salt  [Cu2(CN)8]Kg 
is  not  acted  on  in  the  solid  state  or  in  concentrated  solution.  The 
authors  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  non-precipitation  of  copper  by 
hydrogen  sulphide  in  the  presence  of  potassium  cyanide  is  due  to  the 
formation  of  ions  containing  more  cyanogen  than  [CugCCN)^,  such  as 
[Cu2(CN)8]  or  possibly  [Cu2(CN)e].  W.  P.  S. 

Amalgams.  Wilhelm  Kettembeil  {Zeit.  anorg.  C/iem.,  1904,  38, 
213—231.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  168). — Three  classes  of  amalgams 
are  described.  Firstly,  the  two  fir.st  groups  of  the  periodic  system  form 
amalgams  so  stable  that  they  can  be  separated  even  from  aqueous 
solutions.  lu  the  second  class  are  included  the  two  next  groups  to- 
gether with  boron,  carbon,  silicon,  aluminium,  and  the  rare  earths, 
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which  form  amalgams,  which  cannot  be  separated  from  aqueous 
solutions.  Other  metals  form  amalgams  of  the  third  class.  When 
solutions  of  the  rare  earths  are  electrolysed  with  mercury  cathodes, 
there  is  no  formation  of  amalgam  at  the  cathode.  According  to 
Nernst,  a  complex  ion,  MH,,  separates  dui'ing  the  electrolysis  of 
alkali  salts  at  about  1'4  volt  cathodic  potential.  Above  this  point, 
with  one-third  of  the  current,  the  formation  of  amalgam  should  occur. 
Below  this  point  to  that  where  the  metal  ion  itself  separates,  no 
formation  of  amalgam  could  he  attained,  even  iu  a  freezing  mixture,  but 
evolution  of  hydrogen  took  place.  It  is  supposed  that  the  amalgam 
is  formed,  but  is  decomposed  with  such  rapidity  as  to  escape  detection. 
The  breaks  in  the  decomposition  potential  curves  observed  during  the 
electrolysis  of  sodium,  barium,  and  magnesium  with  platinum  cathodes 
above  that  of  hydrogen  are  in  the  same  position  when  mercury 
cathodes  are  employed. 

Sodium  amalgam  forms  a  potassium  amalgam  when  immersed  in 
potassium  hydroxide  solution ;  sodium  amalgam  can,  however,  be 
prepared  from  potassium  amalgam  and  sodium  hydroxide  solution. 

A.  McK. 

Action  of  Radium  Rays  on  Mercurous  Salts.  Sidney  Skinner 
{Proc.  Camb.  Phil.  Soc,  1904,  12,  260— 261).— Mercurous  sulphate 
darkens  rapidly  on  exposure  to  light,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  this 
result  is  due  chiefly  to  the  ultra-violet  rays,  and  is  independent  of  the 
presence  of  air.  The  rays  from  radium  bromide  have  a  similar  effect, 
the  mercurous  salt  phosphorescing  very  slightly  under  the  action  of 
the  rays.  The  author  does  not  favour  the  view  that  the  darkening  is 
due  to  the  production  of  mercury  and  mercuric  salt.  It  is  suggested 
that  a  dark  sub-salt  may  be  formed,  or  that  a  polymeric  modification 
may  be  produced.  In  any  case,  the  action  is  so  small  that  its  effect  on 
the  E.M.F.  of  a  Clark  cell  is  negligible.  J.  C.  P. 

Determination  of  the  Atomic  Weight  of  Rare  Earths. 
WiLHELM  Wild  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1904,  38,  191— 197).— In  order 
to  determine  the  atomic  weight  of  a  mixture  of  rare  earths  of  the 
didymium  and  yttrium  group  by  a  volumetric  method,  the  author  dis- 
solves 01  gram  of  the  oxide  in  30 — 40  c.c.  NjlO  sulphuric  acid, 
precipitates  as  oxalate  with  5  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  neutral  potassium 
oxalate  (1  :  5),  and  then  titrates  the  excess  of  acid  with  A7IO  sodium 
hydroxide  solution  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  For  a  gravi- 
metric determination  of  the  atomic  weight,  the  oxide  is  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid  and  then  converted  into  sulphate  by  sulphuric  acid, 
the  product  being  subsequently  heated  at  450 — 500°  and  quickly 
weighed  to  prevent  absorption  of  moisture.  A.  McK. 

Use  of  Bismuth  as  a  Separating  Agent  in  the  Series  of  the 
Rare  Earths.  Georges  Urbain  and  Henri  Lacombe  (Compf.  rend., 
1904,  138,  84 — 85), — By  an  extension  of  the  method  employed  for  the 
separation  of  samarium  and  gadolinium  (compare  this  vol.,  ii,  37)  to 
large  quantities  of  the  rare  earth  oxides,  the  authors  have  efifectecj 
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the  separation  of  gadolinum  and  Demar9ay'8  europium  which  must 
thus  be  regarded  as  the  first  term  of  the  yttrium  earth  series. 

A  new  method  of  sejiarating  the  elements  of  the  rare  earths  is 
described,  ba(«ed  also  on  the  )somorphi^m  of  the  double  nitrates  of 
magnesium  and  the  rare  earths  and  bismuth  magnesium  nitrate;  after 
the  removal  of  the  least  soluble  rare  earth  salt  by  fractional  crystalli- 
sation, the  more  soluble  rare  earth  salt  is  carried  down  mechanically 
in  a  state  of  purity  on  the  addition  of  a  further  quantity  of  bismuth 
magnesium  nitrate  to  the  uncrystallisable  mother  liquor.  By  this 
method,  gadolinium  can  be  separated  from  crude  yttrium  earths,  which 
are  much  less  rich  in  this  element  than  are  the  xenotime  earths. 

M.  A.  W. 

New  Method  for  the  Separation  of  Rare  Earths.  I.  Pre- 
paration of  Pure  Neodymium  Oxide.  Otto  Holmbebg  {Bihang 
K.  Svenska  Vet.-Akad.  JIandL,  1U02— 1903,  28,  ii.  No.  5,  1—53).— 
The  author  has  prepared  the  thorium,  cerium,  lanthanum,  didymium, 
yttrium,  and  praseodymium  salts  of  the  following  acids,  and  has 
determined  their  solubilities  in  water  and  in  some  cases  in  solutions  of 
the  corresponding  acids  and  of  their  ammonium  salts  :  tartaric, 
malonic,  citric,  benzenesulphonic,  m-nitrobenzenesulphonic,  m-chloro- 
benzenesulphonic,  m-bromobenzenesulphonic,  3-nitro-6-chlorobenzene- 
sulphonic,  a-naphthalenesulphonic,  5  :  1-,  5  :  2-,  and  8  : 2-nitronaphtha- 
lenesulphonic  acids.  His  results  show  that  the  salts  best  suited  as 
a  means  of  separation  of  the  rare  earths  are  the  m-nitrobenzene- 
sulphonates,  which  not  only  show  considerable  differences  of  solubility 
among  themselves,  but  also  vary  greatly  in  solubility  with  the  tem- 
perature ;  they  are  also  easily  separated  from  the  mother  liquor  and 
crystallise  with  the  same  amount  of  water,  namely,  GHgO,  excepting  in 
the  case  of  the  thorium  and  yttrium  salts,  which  contain  THgO  ;  further, 
the  m-nitrobenzenesulphonates  of  the  yttrium  earths,  gadolinium,  and 
samarium  are  not  isomorphous  with  those  of  the  cerite  metals. 

From  a  didymium  material  similar  to  that  used  by  Bodman  {Bihang 
K.  Svenska  Vet.  Akad.  Handl.,  1900,  26,  ii,  No.  3;  Abstr.,  1902,  ii, 
507),  which  contains  neodymium,  praseodymium,  and  samarium,  and 
gives  an  atomic  weight  of  142*4,  the  author  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
neodymium  oxide  quite  free  from  praseodymium  and  samarium.  Two 
hundred  grams  of  the  oxide  were  dissolved  in  m-nitrobenzenesulphonic 
acid  and  the  solution  submitted  to  a  series  of  systematic  crystallisa- 
tions, by  which  means  12  fractions  were  obtained;  these  then  under- 
went further  fractionation.  Twenty-three  crystalline  fractions  were 
thus  ultimately  obtained,  and  of  these  the  first  few  were  found  to 
contain  samarium,  whilst  the  next  were  constituted  of  pure  neody- 
mium salt  and  gave  the  atomic  weight  143*6.  The  later  fractions 
contained  increasing  quantities  of  praseodymium.  T.  H.  P. 

Separation  of  the  Final  Monazite  Fractions.  Preparation 
of  Pure  Gadolinium  Oxide.  Robert  Marc  {Zeit.  anorg.  Ghem., 
1904,  38,  121 — 131;. — The  material  employed  for  the  preparation  of 
pure  gadolinium  oxide  consisted  of  the  final  chromic  acid  fractions  from 
several  kilograms  of  monazite.     By  treatment  with   potassium  sql- 
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phate,  this  was  sub-divided  into  fractions  containing  yttrium,  erbium, 
terbium,  and  gadolinium  on  the  one  hand,  and  neodymium  and  samar- 
ium on  the  other.  By  aid  of  ammonia,  a  further  fractionation  was 
so  conducted  that  in  one  portion  no  erbium,  and  in  another  no  neody- 
mium nor  samarium,  was  visible ;  gadolinium  was  present  in  the 
fraction  containing  no  erbium.  Details  of  the  separation  are  given. 
Finally,  gadolinium  oxide  was  obtained,  which,  after  being  strongly 
heated,  still  had  a  faintly  yellow  colour,  which  disappears  when  the 
oxide  is  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 

Samarium  oxide  and  neodymium  oxide  were  also  separated  and 
examined  spectroscopically.  Preparations  rich  in  terbium  were  also 
obtained.  A.  McK. 

Sulphates  of  Quadrivalent  Cerium.  Richard  J.  Meyer  and 
Arthur  Aufrecht  (Ber.,  1904,  37,  140 — 153). — Hot  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  converts  pure  ignited  cerium  dioxide,  without  dissolving 
it,  into  anhydrous  cerium  sulphate,  06(804)2,  no  reduction  taking 
place.  The  salt  is  washed  free  from  sulphuric  acid  by  glacial 
acetic  acid  and  dried  in  a  vacuum-desiccator  over  potassium  hydr- 
oxide, and  is  then  a  deep  yellow,  crystalline  powder.  "Water 
dissolves  it  at  first  extremely  slowly,  more  quickly  on  warming, 
but  when  solution  has  once  begun,  almost  unlimited  quantities  may 
be  dissolved.  The  brown  solution  deposits  basic  salt  on  warming. 
The  behaviour  of  eerie  sulphate  resembles  that  of  ferric  sulphate,  and 
suggests  that  hydration  or  depolymerisation  precedes  solution. 
Acidified  solutions  deposit  the  known  hydrated  salt,  06(804)2, ^HgO, 
on  evaporation. 

If  eerie  sulphate  be  overheated,  or  if  water  be  present  in  the 
kgulphuric  acid  used,  reduction  takes  place,  oxygen  and  ozone  being 
evolved,  and  the  solution  deposits  long,  golden,  glistening  needles  of 
cerosoceric  hydrogen  sulphate,  Ce2H-{SO^)^,131il^O,  which  dissolves  in 
water,  readily  forming  a  supersaturated  solution.  On  recrystallising 
from  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  partial  reduction  to  the  cerous  state 
takes  place.  The  formulae  obtained  by  Mendeleelf  and  Muthmann  and 
StUtzel  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  544)  are  to  be  thus  accounted  for.  When 
eerie  and  cerous  sulphates  are  mixed,  a  yellow,  slimy  substance  is 
obtained,  probably  identical  with  the  product  of  the  decomposition  of 
cerosoceric  sulphate  by  water. 

Sulphurous  acid  reduces  a  solution  of  eerie  sulphate  in  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  cerosoceric  hydrogen  sulphate  may  be  obtained  in  good 
crystals  from  the  solution.  Hydrogen  peroxide  also  reduces  eerie 
sulphate  but  cannot  be  applied  quantitatively,  as  the  reduction  pro- 
ceeds much  further  than  is  indicated  by  the  reaction,  probably  from  a 
catalytic  decomposition  of  the  hydrogen  peroxide. 

The  analytical  results  of  former  authors  are  also  compared,  and  are 
shown  to  be  consistent  with  the  above  formulae.  0.  H.  D. 

Separation  of  Praseodymium.  0.  R.  Bohm  {Zeit.  angew.  Chem., 
1903,  16,  1220 — 1224). — An  historical  survey  of  the  chemistry  of 
praseodymium  is  first  given. 

T!\x6  author  submitted  a  i^ixture  of  did^mium  sulphate  and  potassiuiQ 
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nitrate  to  fractional  crystallisation,  whereby  the  separation  into 
praseodymium  and  neodymium  was  indicated.  One  component  of 
praseodymium,  designated  as  Pr*,  possesses  two  bands,  \  5966  and 
589  •6.  The  characteristic  bands  of  the  second  component,  Pr^,  are 
X  48 ri  and  4440,  whilst  A  469 '0  is  characteristic  for  Prv  (which 
Kriiss  terms  /){♦').  A.  McK. 

Holmium.  Sven  Forsling  (Bihang  K.  Svensha  Vet.  Akad.  Handl., 
1902— 1903,  28,  ii,  No.  1,  1—21).— The  author  has  examined  the 
absorption  spectra  of  solutions  of  different  strengths  of  various 
fractions  of  rare  earth  oxides  containing  holmium  and  erbium,  and 
gives  the  detailed  results  of  the  measurements.  The  methods  used  for 
the  separation  were  :  (1)  fractionation  of  the  chloride  from  hydro- 
chloric acid  solution  and  (2)  fractionation  of  the  dry  chloride  by 
allowing  it  to  deliquesce  and  removing  the  liquid  portion,  the  crystals 
remaining  being  then  dried  and  again  allowed  to  deliquesce  and  so  on. 

The  results  confirm  the  conclusion  previously  arrived  at  by  the 
author  that  holmium  is  not  an  elementary  substance,  but  a  mixture  of 
several  components,  to  which  correspond  the  different  absorption 
bands.  It  appears  probable  that  the  *'  old  "  holmium  consists  not  only 
of  dysprosium  with  its  two  components,  but  that  at  least  four  other 
components  are  present.  T.  H.  P. 

Some  Compounds  of  the  Chlorides  and  Fluorides  of 
Aluminium.  E.  Baud  {Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.,  1904,  [viii],  1,  8—72). — 
This  paper  is  principally  a  resume  of  work  already  published  (compare 
Abstr.,  1900,  369;  1901,  ii,  161,  224,  303  ;  1902,  ii,  142,  505  ;  1903, 
ii,  150,  214),  and,  in  addition,  the  preparation  and  thermochemical 
properties  of  some  new  compounds  are  given  :  (1)  With  ammonia, 
Al2Clg,2^NH3  is  a  colourless  solid,  distils  without  decomposition,  and 
its  heat  of  formation  is  +77-66  Cal.  ;  AlgClgjeNHg  has  a  heat  of 
formation  +  167-54  Cal.  (2)  With  hydrogen  sulphide  ;  Al2Cle,2H2S, 
dissociates  at  -  45°.  (3)  With  sulphur  dioxide  ;  AlgCl^^.SOj,  prepared 
by  the  direct  union  of  aluminium  chloride  and  sulphur  dioxide  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  distils  at  200°,  and  its  heat  of  solution  is 
+  150-54  Cal.  at  15°,  and  heat  of  formation  +  18-33  Cal.  ;  Al2Cl6,2S02, 
prepared  by  the  prolonged  action  of  sulphur  dioxide  on  the  pre- 
ceding compound,  or  by  the  action  of  liquid  sulphur  dioxide  on 
aluminium  chloride,  or  by  subliming  the  chloride  in  a  current  of  the 
gas,  is  a  pasty  mass,  dissociates  at  80°,  losing  sulphur  dioxide,  to  form 
Al2Clrt,S02;  its  heat  of  solution  is  +149-31  Cal,  and  its  heat  of 
formation  +28-93  Cal.  (4)  With  metallic  chlorides;  Al2Cl6,2AgC], 
prepared  by  heating  the  two  constituents  in  a  sealed  tube  at  300°, 
is  much  less  stable  than  the  corresponding  compounds  with  the  alkali 
chlorides  ;  its  heat  of  solution  is  + 151  45  Cal.  at  22°,  and  its  heat  of 
formation  +5-01  Cal.;  Al2Cl^,,l-5CaCl2,  melts  below  300°;  its  heat 
of  solution  is  +1734  Cal.  at  16°,  and  its  heat  of  formation 
+  9-28  Cal.;  Al2Cl6,l-5SrCl2,  melts  below  300°;  its  heat  of  solution 
is  +164-39  Cal.  at  19°,  and  its  heat  of  formation  +8-71  Cal.; 
AlgClg.BaClo,  melts  at  290°,  and  crystallises  in  silky  scales  resembling 
some  specimens  of  natural  spinel;  its  heat  of  formation  is   +5*29 
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Cal.  ;  when  heated  at  500°,  it  loses  aluminium  chloride  and  forms 
AlgClgJ'SBaClo,  the  heat  of  formation  of  which  is  +7-30  Cal.; 
Al2Cl6,l'5ZnCl2,  is  a  pasty,  translucent  mass,  less  stable  than  the  pre- 
ceding compounds  ;  its  heat  of  solution  is  +18799  Cal.  at  15°,  and 
its  heat  of  formation  is  negative. 

The  double  alkali  chlorides,  Al2Clg,2MCl,  absorb  ammonia  to  form 
compounds  of  the  type  Al2Clg,2MCl,12NH3;  the  heat  of  solution  of 
the    sodium    compound    is    +11"23  Cal,  and  the   teat    of  formation 

+  25587  CaI.  ;  the  corresponding  values  for  the  ammonium  compound 
are  -5*47  Cal.  and  +252*08  Cal.,  and  for  the  potassium  compound 

-  6-08  Cal.  and  +  252-19  Cal.  M.  A.  W. 

Indium.  Alfred  Thiel  (5er..  1904,  37,  175— 176.  Compare  C. 
Renz,  this  vol.,  ii,  149,  and  A.  Sachs,  ibid.,  38). — Indium  has  been 
prepared  by  the  electrolysis  of  solutions  of  pure  salts.  It  has  a  sp.  gr. 
7*12  at  13°/4°,  and  its  melting  point,  determined  by  different  methods, 
is  155'^. 

Analyses  of  the  pure  sublimed  trichloride  give  115"08  +  0'03  as  the 
atomic  weight,  and  this  value  has  been  confirmed  by  experiments  with 
the  bromide  and  oxide  [details  and  standard  not  given].  The  oxide 
forms  glistening  rhombohedra  with  the  colour  of  chlorine.  The  sul- 
phide, lugSg,  is  a  scarlet- red  powder  with  a  high  metallic  lustre,  and  the 
monosulphide,  IngS,  is  volatile,  and  forms  a  blackish-brown  powder  or 
minute  yellowish-brown  crystals.  The  fluoride,  InFgjSHgO,  forms 
glistening  crystals,  is  strongly  doubly  refractive,  moderately  soluble, 
and  readily  decomposed.  The  oxychloride,  InOCl,  is  a  sparingly 
soluble  white  powder.  The  bromides,  InBr  and  InBrg,  resemble  the 
chlorides.  Indium  separated  electrolytically  has  a  colour  between  that 
of  silver  and  platinum  ;  platinum  cathodes  are  attacked  as  the  metal 
alloys  with  indium.  The  pure  metal  is  extremely  soft,  and  may  be 
obtained  in  the  form  of  wire  by  the  aid  of  a  sodium  press.     J.  J.  S. 

Atomic  "Weight  of  Iron.  II.  Analysis  of  Ferrous  Bromide. 
Gregory  P.  Baxter  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1904,  38,  232— 245).— Ferrous 
bromide  was  prepared  by  heating  iron  in  a  current  of  dry  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen  bromide  at  a  temperature  suflBeient  for  the  sublimation  of 
the  ferrous  bromide.  The  sublimate  was  heated  for  a  considerable  time 
in  a  current  of  dry  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  bromide  until  it  showed  no 
trace  of  ferric  salt  when  tested  with  ammonium  thiocyanate.  The  salt, 
prepared  in  this  manner,  is  stable  in  dry  air  ;  its  colour  varies  from 
light  yellow  to  dark  brown. 

The  ferrous  bromide  was  first  oxidised  by  potassium  dichromate  and 
sulphuric  acid,  silver  nitrate  was  then  added  to  the  solution,  and  the 
resulting  silver  bromide  filtered  off  in  a  Gooch  crucible,  heated  at  200° 
in  an  electrical  oven,  and  then  weighed.  As  a  mean  of  four  determi- 
nations, in  two  of  which  the  silver  obtainable  from  the  bromide  was 
also  weighed,  the  value  obtained  for  the  atomic  weight  of  iron  was 
55*857  (0=16),  being  somewhat  smaller  than  that  obtained  by  the  ana- 
lysis of  ferric  oxide,  which  was  55*883  (0=16).  The  value  55*88 
(0=16*000)  may  accordingly  be  taken  for  the  atomic  weight  of  iron. 

Ferrous  bromide  has  the  sp.  gr.  4*636  at  2574°.  A.  McK. 
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Pulverisation  of  "  Nickel  Grains  "  in  Fuming  Nitric  Acid. 
W.  A.  HoLLis  {Proc.  Cavib.  Phil.  Soc,  1904,  12,  253— 259).— When 
a  nickel  grain  is  dropped  into  fuming  nitric  acid,  the  metal  may  be 
violently  attacked,  or  it  may  become  passive,  or  it  may  be  slowly  dis- 
integrated, yielding  a  greyish-white  powder  with  a  dull  metallic  lustre. 
The  powder  is  not  pyrophoric,  but  is  strongly  magnetic.  The  disin- 
tegration is  accompanied  by  slight  chemical  action,  gaseous  bubbles  are 
formed,  and  the  liquid  becomes  green.  Evidence  of  pulverisation  was 
obtained  also  on  treating  nickel  "  shot  "  in  a  similar  manner.    J.  C.  P. 

Tungsten  Compounds.  Emil  Schaefer  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.^  1904, 
38,  142— 183).— According  to  Hallopeau  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  32,  555), 
two  potassium  tungsten  bronzes  exist  having  the  composition  KgWgOg 
and  KgWjOjs  respectively,  whilst  the  compound  isolated  by  Knorre  is 
represented  as  KgW^Ojg.  Hallopeau's  results  are  criticised,  and  it  is 
experimentally  ehown  that  they  are  incorrect.  Potassium  tungsten 
bronze,  prepared  by  fusing  together  a  mixture  of  potassium  carbonate 
and  tungstic  acid  and  then  reducing  the  mass  by  coal  gas  or  hydrogen, 
gave  on  analysis  values  corresponding  with  the  formula  KgW^Ojg. 
The  same  bronze  is  also  obtained  when  the  molten  mixture  of 
potassium  carbonate  and  tungstic  acid  is  reduced  by  zinc. 

Negative  results  were  obtained  when  attempts  were  made  to 
prepare  thallium  tungsten  bronze.  No  definite  compound  was 
obtained  from  rubidium  carbonate  and  tungstic  acid. 

BuMdium  pentatung state,  E-bgW^Oj^,  prepared  from  rubidium  oxide 
(1  part)  and  tungstic  oxide  (3 — 3*5  parts),  forms  glistening,  rectangular 
leaflets.  Rubidium  octatungstate,  RbgWgOgs,  was  obtained  in 
admixture  with  some  bronze.  Thallium  paratungstate  probably  has 
the  composition  5Tl20,12W03;  prepared  from  sodium  paratungstate 
and  thallous  sulphate,  it  forms  a  white,  amorphous  precipitate. 
Rubidium  paratungstate,  5Rb20,12W03,18H20,  forms  white,  rhombic 
leaflets. 

When  an  aqueous  solution  of  normal  sodium  tungstate,  NagWO^,  is 
electrolysed  in  a  cell  where  the  electrodes  were  separated  by  a 
diaphragm,  sodium  paratungstate,  5Na20,12WOo,  is  formed  so  long  as 
the  liquid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anode  reacts  alkaline ;  as 
the  electrolysis  proceeds,  the  liquid  at  the  anode  gradually  becomes 
neutral  and  then  acid,  and  at  the  latter  stage,  sodium  metatungstate, 
NagW^Ojg,  is  formed.  Finally,  tungstic  acid  hydrate  is  formed  at  the 
anode  and  sodium  hydroxide  at  the  cathode.  The  electrolysis  of 
potassium  tungstate  proceeds  in  an  analogous  manner.  When 
ammonium  tungstate  is  used,  the  decomposition  is  complicated 
owing  to  rise  of  temperature  and  endosmosis  taking  place,  but 
the  results  are  on  the  whole  analogous  to  those  obtained  with  the 
alkali  tungstates  (compare  Engels,  this  vol.,  ii,   129). 

A.  McK. 

Derivatives  of  Complex  Inorganic  Acids.  Ill  and  IV. 
Allen  Rogers  and  Edgar  F.  Smith  {J.  Amer.  CJiem.  Soc,  1903,  25, 
1223—1227,  1227— 1229).— The  following  salts  havp  been  prepared 
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and  analysed.  Ammonium  sUicovanadosophosphotung state,  ammonium 
titanovanadosophosphotungstate,  amvi  onium  zirconovanadosophosplio- 
tungstate,  ammonium  tlwrovanadosophosphotungstcite,  and  ammonium 
stannivanadosophosphotung state.  These  salts  separate  from  a  concen- 
trated, aqueous  solution  in  large,  brilliant  black,  octahedral  crystals  ; 
their  reactions  with  solutions  of  various  acids,  alkalis,  and  salts  are 
described  ;  although  concordant  results  are  obtained  on  analysis,  the 
formulae  deducible  from  them  are  very  complex ;  further  work  is  there- 
fore being  undertaken  on  the  subject. 

Ammo7iium  vanadosotung state,  3(NH4)2O,V2O3,8WO3,10H2O,  is  a 
crystalline  salt  which  is  very  soluble  in  water.  Ammonium  vanadicoso- 
tungstate,  5(NH4)20,2Y204,UW03,13H20,  forms  black,  well-defined, 
octahedral  crystals  and  is  very  soluble  in  water.  The  behaviour  of 
the  salts  with  various  reagents  is  described.  E.  G. 

Derivatives  of  Complex  Inorganic  Acids.  V.  Clarence  "W. 
Balke  and  Edgar  E.  Smith  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  1903,  25, 
1229 — 1234). — Avimonium  aluminotung state, 

3(NH4)20,Al203,9W03,4H20, 
is  obtained  as  a  dense,  highly  refractive  syrup  which,  on  drying,  forms 
a  semi-transparent  mass.     Silver  ammonium  aluminotung  state, 

llAg20,21(NHJ20,4Al203,36\V03, 
is  a  yellow,  crystalline  salt,  insoluble  in  water.  Ammonium, 
bismuthotung  state,  3(NH4)2O,2Bi2O3,llWO3,10H2O,  is  obtained  as 
an  oil  which,  when  dry,  forms  a  yellow,  transparent,  vitreous  mass. 
The  corresponding  potassium  salt,  3K20,2Bi203,llW03,15H20, 
separates  as  an  oil  which,  on  drying,  yields  a  transparent,  pale  yellow, 
vitreous  mass.  The  strontium  salt,  3SrO,2Bi203,llW03,llH20,  is 
obtained  as  an  oil  which,  on  cooling,  solidifies  to  a  wax-like  mass  ; 
when  dried  at  100°,  it  forms  a  hard  yellow,  vitreous  mass  and  is  in- 
soluble in  water.  An  account  is  given  of  the  action  of  various 
reagents  on  these  salts.  E.  G. 

Pyrophoric  Bismuth.  Paul  Thibault  {Bull.  Soc.  chim.,  1904, 
[iii],  31,  135— 137).— See  this  vol.,  i,  247. 

Crystallised  Polysulphides  of  the  Heavy  Metals.  Karl  A. 
HoFMANN  and  F.  Hochtlex  {J]er.,  1904,  37,  245—249.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  728). — Gold  ammonium  poly  sulphide,  AuSjNH^,  is  ob- 
tained in  glistening,  yellow,  flat,  rhombic  prisms  on  allowing  a  mixture 
of  aqueous  gold  chloride  and  ammonium  polysulphide  to  remain  for 
several  days  at  a  temperature  of  5°.  In  absolute  ethereal  solution, 
gold  chloride  gives  a  dark  brown  precipitate  of  auric  sulphide,  AugSj. 
Iridium  ammonium  pentadecasulphide,  IrSj^(NH^)3,  crystallises  in  large, 
brown,  octahedral  crystals  of  the  tetragonal  system  [a  :  6  =  0915  :  1]. 

Palladium  ammonium  undecasulphide,  'PdS^-iiNH^)^,^^^^^  crystal- 
lises in  yellowish-red,  glistening  needles.  Bismuth  chloride  forms 
with  ammonium  polysulphide  a  compound  crystallising  in  glistening, 
black  prisms  which  contains  oxygen,  and  probably  has  the  constitution 
S2[Bi(S203NH^)-S^NHJ^.  1^  f.  A. 
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Colloidal  Metals  of  the  Platinum  Group.  I.  Carl  Paal  and 
Conrad  Ambkrger  {Ber.,  1904,37,  124— 139).— The  method  employed 
to  prepare  colloidal  solutions  of  silver,  gold,  Ac,  by  means  of  protalbic 
and  lysalbic  acids  (Abstr.,  1902,  i,  653;  ii,  500,  503,  508)  may  be 
extended  to  the  platinum  metals.  A  solution  of  chloroplatinic  acid  is 
added  to  an  alkaline  solution  of  sodium  ly  sal  bate  or  protalbate,  and 
an  excess  of  hydrazine  hydrate  is  then  added.  The  salts  produced  are 
removed  by  dialysis  and  the  remaining  liquid  is  concentrated  on  the 
water-bath,  and  finally  in  a  vacuum.  The  product,  dried  at  100°,  forms 
black,  glistening  scales  dif^solving  readily  in  water  to  a  dark  brown, 
opalescent  solution.  Acetic  acid  precipitates  the  platinum,  but  the 
product  rapidly  passes  into  the  insoluble  modi6cation.  Electrolytes 
precipitate  the  hydrosol  from  its  solutions  without  formation  of  the 
hydrogel.  Colloidiil  preparations  of  palladium  are  obtained  in  similar 
manner,  and  have  similar  properties.  Colloidal  iridium  is  prepared  by 
employing  sodium  amalgam  as  the  reducing  agent,  or  by  passing 
gaseous  hydrogen  through  the  heated  solution  of  sodium  lysalbate 
and  iridium  chloride.  The  product  refembles  those  from  platinum  and 
palladium,  but  has  a  much  weaker  catalytic  action  on  hydrogen  per- 
oxide. C.  H.  D. 

Platinic  Acid.  Ttalo  Bellucci  {Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  1903,  [v], 
12,  ii,  635—642.  Compare  Miolati  and  Bellucci,  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  732  ; 
1901,  ii,  246;  Bellucci,  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  267;  1903,  ii,  155).— The 
hydrated  platinic  oxide,  Pt02,4H20,  is  probably  the  acid  Pt(0H)gH2, 
corresponding  with  chloroplatinic  acid,  HgPtClg  ;  on  dissolving  it  in 
aqueous  sodium  or  potassium  hydroxide  and  slowly  evaporating  the 
yellow  solution  obtained  on  the  water-bath,  crystals  of  the  salts, 
Pt(0H)gNa2  and  Pt(0H)gK2,  are  obtained.  That  these  salts  correspond 
with  the  formulae  given  to  them  and  are  not  mere  hydrates  of  PtOgNag 
or  PtOgKj,  appears  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not  lose 
water  at  100 — 110°,  and  that  their  aqueous  solutions  give  with  silver 
or  thallous  acetates,  precipitates  of  the  composition  Pt(0H)gAg2  and 
Pt(0H)gTl2,  which  are  also  stable  at  100°.  Moreover,  when  water  has 
been  eliminated  from  the  salts  by  heating  them  at  a  high  temperature, 
they  do  not  easily  become  rehydrated.  The  acid  which  they  regenerate 
when  treated  with  acetic  acid  always  has  the  composition  Pt(0H)gH2. 

W.  A.  D. 


Mineralogical    Chemistry. 


Carbonaceous  Substances  accompanying  the  Caucasian 
Naphtha  Deposits.  K.  VV.  Charitschkoff  {J.  Buss.  Fhys.  Chem. 
Soc,  1903,  35,  695 — 701). — In  some  regions  of  the  Caucasus  (Grosny 
and  Tschatma  in  the  Tiflis  government),  the  naphtha  is  accompanied 
by  coal  in  the  form  of  layers,  alternating  regularly  with  the  naphtha 
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strata.  In  composition,  this  coal  closely  resembles  brown  coal,  from 
which  it  differs  only  in  containing  less  water  and  in  being  slightly 
hygroscopic.  The  Grosny  coal  contains  large  proportions  of  salts  and 
sulphur  ;  that  from  Ts^chatma  occurs  in  two  modifications  ;  one,  brown 
with  a  high  salt  content,  and  the  other  black,  resembling  ordinary 
coal,  but  containing  less  sulphur,  nitrogen,  and  moisture  than  this. 
The  intimate  connection  between  this  coal  and  the  naphtha  suggests 
that  the  former  is  a  product  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  latter,  of  its 
hydrogenation  by  the  slow  action  of  sulphur  and  heat.  This  view  is 
supported  by  the  formation  of  hydrogen  sulphide  from  sulphur  and 
naphtha  and  by  the  occurrence  of  coal  in  the  pipes  used  for 
conveying  heated  naphtha.  Further,  the  possibility  of  the  formation 
of  coal  from  hydrocarbons  has  been  shown  by  Hlifer's  recent 
discovery  of  pseudomorphs  of  anthracite  after  argentite ;  the 
formation  of  these  pseudomorphs  is  expressed  by  the  equition : 
2Ag2S  +  CH4  =  4Ag  +  2HoS  +  C.  T.  H.  P. 

Constitution,  Origin,  and  Dehydration  of  Laterite.  Thomas  H. 
Holland  {Geol.  Mag.,  1903,  10,  59—69.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii, 
565). — Laterite  is  not  a  ferruginous  clay,  but  is  essentially  identical 
with  bauxite,  the  alumina  being  present  in  the  form  of  hydrated 
oxides.  It  is  a  product  of  superficial  weathei'ing  in  tropical  climates, 
brought  about,  it  is  suggested,  by  the  action  of  low  organisms,  possibly 
akin  to  the  so-called  nitrifying  bacteria.  Kaolin,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  of  deep-seated  origin.  The  spontaneous  loss  of  water  experienced 
by  laterite  is  accompanied  by  the  development  of  a  concretionary,  and, 
in  places,  of  a  microcrystalline  structure  :  this  appears  to  correspond 
with  a  gradual  exothermic  change  from  gibbsite,  A10(OH),HoO,  to  the 
more  stable  diaspore,  AIO(OH),  the  "  crystalline  affinity  "  ot  the  latter 
compound  being  greater  than  the  chemical  affinity  of  the  former. 

L.  J.  S. 

Composition  of  Indian  Laterite.  H.  Warth  and  F.  J.  Warth 
{Geol.  Mag.,  1903,  10,  154—159;  and  Chem.  News,  1903,  87, 
256 — 258.  Compare  preceding  abstract). — Twenty-three  analyses  are 
given  of  laterite  from  various  localities  in  India.  One  of  them 
corresponds  with  gibbsite  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  328);  four  with  the  purer 
variety  of  bauxite  known  as  wocheinite ;  eight  with  ferruginous 
bauxite  (FejOg,  1375 — 56'01  per  cent.) ;  and  the  remainder,  which  are 
"  low-level  "  detrital  laterites,  with  bauxite  largely  mixed  with  quartz- 
sand  and  clay.  In  the  "high-level"  laterites  occurring  in  situ  of  the 
first  three  of  these  groups,  the  combined  silica  (present  as  clay)  varies 
from  0*23  to  420  per  cent.,  being  often  less  in  amount  than  the 
titanium  dioxide  (probably  present  as  ilmenite),  which  reaches  661  per 
cent,  in  one  sample  of  the  wocheinite  variety.  L.  J.  S. 

[Blue  Apatite]  in  the  Tiree  Marble.  Ananda  K.  Coomara 
SwAMY  {Q.  J.  Geol.  iSoc,  1903,  59,  91  — 103). — A  description  is  given 
of  the  pink,  grey,  and  white  marbles  which  occur  as  leuticles  in  the 
gneiss  near  Balephetrish  in  Tiree.  The  minerals  present  in  the  marbles 
are  :  calcite,  dolomite,  pyroxene,  amphibole,  forsterite,  scapolite,  mica, 
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sphene,  apatite,  ofthoclase,  spinel,  and  serpentine.  The  apatite  occurs 
as  elongated  grains  of  a  bright  sky-blue  colour  in  coccolite-scapolite- 
sphene  aggregates  in  the  pink  marble ;  analysis,  by  W.  C.  Hancock, 

gave  : 

H2O  (hygro- 
CaO.  P2O5.  01.  SiOjj.  scopic).         Total.  Sp.  gr. 

53-92  39-55  1-85  1-5  3-16  9998  320 

This  occurrence  is  very  similar  to  that  of  blue  apatite  in  Ceylon 
(Abstr.,  1901,  ii.  111,  171  ;  1902,  ii,  567).  L.  J.  S. 

[Nephelite,  Laumontite,  Baryto-celestite,  &c.]  William 
Pollard  [/Summary  of  Progress,  G'eol.  Surv.  United  Kingdom  for 
1902,  1903,  56 — 61). — The  following  mineral  analyses  are  given  : 
I,  nephelite,  from  a  boulder  of  nephelite-aegirite-syenite-pegmatite  at 
Coulmore,  Rohs-shire  (compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  378).  II,  a  white 
alteration  product  of  nephelite  (?)  from  a  vein  east  of  Ault  a 
Mhullin.  Ill,  laumontite,  from  the  Baveno  granite  quarries,  Italy. 
IV,  baryto-celestite,  from  the  Chipping  Sodbury  railway-cutting, 
Gloucestershire. 

H2O    H2O 

SiOa.    AI2O3.  FejOs.  CaO.    MgO.    K2O.    Na20.    LioO     CO2.     SO3.    105°,     105°.     Total. 
L    44-87      3200      1-53      0*47        —        C-72      14  00        _  _  _        O'll      0-87      100-57 

II.    43-35      31-93      0-78      1-53      0  28      618        803      0-15      0-57      1-67      0-38      5-47      10030 

IIL    51-35      2214      0-67     12-35        —         —  _  _         _         _  13  65  10016 

Loss  on 
BaO.  SrO.  CaO.  SO3.  FeaOa,        ignition.  Total. 

IV.  24-48  31-89  1-22  39-03  1-20  1-81  99-69 

In  some  ba.sic,  igneous  rocks  from  Scotland,  small  amounts 
(O'Ol — 0*06  per  cent.)  of  chromium  and  vanadium  were  found. 
Analyses  are  also  given  of  phosphatic  nodules,  clay,  mottled  dolomitic 
limestone,  and  of  pumice  separated  from  the  volcanic  dust  which  fell 
in  Barbados  on  May  7—8,  1902.  L.  J.  S. 
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Action  of  Pilocarpine  and  Atropine  on  Embryos.  Torald 
SoLLMANN  (.fllr/ier.  y^  FhysioL,  1904,  10,  352 — 361). — Small  doses  of 
pilocarpine  hasten  the  development  of  echinoderm  embryos ;  larger 
doses  or  prolonged  action  produces  the  opposite  result.  Small  doses 
of  atropine  have  no  effect  ;  larger  doses  hinder  development.  When 
both  drugs  are  used,  the  depressant  action  always  predominates,  and 
the  observed  resultant  is  always  below  the  mathematical  average. 

W.  D.  H. 
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Specific  Gravity  of  Blood.  Emil  P.  Baumann  {Brit.  Med.  J., 
1904,  473 — 474). — Hammerschlag's  method  is  easily  available  for 
clinical  purposes  and  yields  trustworthy  results,  provided  that  the 
uniform  excess,  which  Levy  showed  is  associated  with  the  use  of  a 
hydrometer,  is  obviated  by  having  the  instrument  specially  standard- 
ised. W.  D.  H. 

Effect  of  Altitude  on  the  Blood.  George  T.  Kemp  {Proc. 
Amer.  Physiol.  Soc.,  1903,  xxxii — xxxv ;  Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  10). — 
Examinations  of  the  blood  in  several  healthy  people  were  made  at 
Cripple  Creak  (9,400  feet)  and  Pike's  Peak  (14,200  feet),  and  compared 
with  those  made  at  Champaign  (700  feet).  Details  of  the  rapid 
increase  of  red  corpuscles  are  given  ;  in  the  morning,  the  small  usual 
rise  was  at  great  altitudes  increased  to  1,000,000  per  cm.  Another 
marked  effect  is  an  enormous  rise  in  the  number  of  platelets  ;  many 
are  increased  in  size  ;  small,  red  corpuscles  are  also  numerous,  and  a 
few  nucleated  ones  are  seen.  The  leucocytes  are  unaffected.  The 
daily  fluctuations  in  haemoglobin  are  very  great,  but  generally,  although 
not  always,  run  with  the  variations  in  the  number  of  the  corpuscles. 
Specific  gravity  is  no  index  of  the  number  of  red  corpuscles. 

W.  D.  H. 

Is  there  Free  Glycerol  in  Normal  Blood  ?  Antoine  Mouneyrat 
{Com'pt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1903,  55,  1438—1440,  1596—1598, 
1599 — 1600). — Polemical  against  Nicloux,  who  answers  this  question 
in  the  affirmative  (compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  438,  560,  660). 

W.  D.  H. 

Oxidation  of  Dextrose  in  the  Blood.  Leopold  Jolly  {Com'pt. 
retid.,  1903,  137,  771 — 772). — Alcohol  in  minute  quantities  exists  in 
the  blood,  and  is  believed  to  originate  from  sugar ;  the  corpuscles  are 
stated  to  effect  the  oxidation,  and  also  to  carry  it  further  by  con- 
verting some  of  the  alcohol  into  acetic  acid.  W.  D.  H. 

Increase  in  the  Glycolytic  Power  of  the  Blood  after 
Ligature  of  Wirsung's  Duct.  Raphael  Lepine  and  Boulud 
{Gompt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1903,  55,  1444— 1445).— After  the  ligature 
of  the  pancreatic  duct  in  dogs,  and  the  administration  of  acidified 
water  to  excite  secretion  from  that  organ,  the  glycolytic  power  of  the 
blood  is  increased.  W.  D.  H. 

Amount  of  Proteids  in  Blood  Plasma.  Johann  Lewinski 
{Pfluger'a  Archiv,  1903,  100,  611 — 633). — In  human  blood-plasma, 
the  amount  of  serum-albumin  is  always  greater  than  that  of  serum- 
globulin,  the  percentage  of  the  former  varying  between  3"3  and  4'5, 
and  of  the  latter  between  2*4  and  3*8  ;  fibrinogen  varies  between 
0*27  and  0"48  per  cent.  During  normal  pregnancy,  no  note- 
worthy differences  were  seen ;  in  puerperal  eclampsia,  the  total 
proteid  is  somewhat  lessened,  and  the  fibrinogen  increased.  A  large 
number  of  observations  on  the  amount  of  the  blood  proteids  in  the 
lower  animals  are  given.  In  all  except  the  horse,  serum-albumin  is 
the    most   abundant   proteid.     The   results    of   alternate   periods   of 
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feeding  and  inanition  in  dogs  are  inconstant,  except  that  all  show  a 
slight  rise  in  the  amount  of  serum-globulin  during  inanition. 

W.  D.  H. 

Proteids  of  Blood-plasma  in  Experimental  Infections,  Leo 
Langstein  and  Maktin  Mayer  {Beitr.  clievi.  Physiol.  Path.,  1903,  5, 
69 — 82). — Under  the  influence  of  pneumococcus  and  streptococcus 
infection,  there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  fibrinogen  of  the  blood 
plasma.  It  is  not  so  marked  in  other  infections  which  were  tried. 
The  increase  of  fibrin  yield  and  globulin  in  inflammatory  conditions  in 
man  has  been  noted  previously  by  Halliburton  and  others.  In  normal 
rabbits,  the  proteid  quotient  (globulin  :  albumin)  is  1  :  2.  In  almost  all 
infections  this  rises  and  may  reach  1:1.  The  total  proteid  is  also 
usually  increased.  W.  D.  H. 

Changes  in  the  Blood  by  Injection  of  Proteid.  Leopold 
Moll  {Beitr.  diem.  Physiol.  Path.,  1903,  4,  578 — 589). — Rabbits  and 
dogs  were  injected  with  a  foreign  proteid  (horse-serum),  as  in  experi- 
ments on  immunity.  The  total  proteid  in  their  blood  remained 
constant,  but  the  globulin  was  increased,  the  increase  being  especially 
seen  in  the  euglobulin  fraction.  Whether  this  is  related  to  the 
development  of  the  precipitin  reaction  is  discussed,  and  in  its  favour 
it  was  found  that,  in  the  precipitate,  the  globulin  of  the  immune  serum 
alone  participated.  In  this  reaction,  the  proteid  of  the  immune  serum 
is  the  passive  reagent ;  the  precipitin  it  contains  is  the  substance  pre- 
cipitated ;  precipitin  and  precipitate  stand  in  relation  to  each  other 
in  the  same  way  as  fibrinogen  and  fibrin.  W.  D.  H. 

Lipase  of  the  Blood.  Charles  Garnier  {Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1903,  55.  1423—1425,  1425—1427.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  560, 
583,  660). — The  lipasic  power  of  human  serum  was  tested  in  various 
diseases,  infections,  and  poisonings.  Such  observations  are  stated  to 
be  of  diagnostic  value  in  certain  cases,  for  instance,  the  power  is 
increased  in  diabetes  and  lessened  in  latent  gastric  neoplasm.  Return 
to  the  normal  is  favourable  from  the  prognostic  point  of  view. 

W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Radium  Emanations  on  Haemoglobin  and  Red 
Corpuscles.  Victor  Henri  and  Andre  Mayer  {Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1903,  55,  1412—1414,  1414— 1416).— The  action  of  radium 
emanations  on  a  solution  of  haemoglobin  is  to  transform  it  gradually 
into  methsemoglobin.  At  the  same  time,  the  solubility  of  the  sub- 
stance diminishes.  The  action  of  the  emanations  on  the  red  corpuscles 
is  to  modify  their  osmotic  properties,  so  that  they  part  with  their  pig- 
ment to  isotonic  solutions,  and  in  relation  to  hypotonic  solutions,  they 
part  with  pigment  and  salts  more  than  normal  corpuscles  do. 

W.  D.  H. 

Influence  of  Haemorrhage  on  Proteid  Katabolism.  Philip 
B.  Hawk  and  William  J.  Gies  {Proc.  Amer.  Physiol.  Soc,  1903, 
xxviii — xxix ;    Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  10). — Haemorrhage  in  dogs  does  not 
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affect  the  faeces.  The  urine  is  entirely  stopped  for  half  an  hour  if  the 
heemorrhage  amounts  to  3  per  cent,  of  the  body  weight,  then  follows 
a  stage  of  diminished  secretion  and  diminished  specific  gravity  of  the 
urine ;  24  to  48  hours  later,  the  reverse  is  seen.  The  nitrogen  and 
sulphur  show  a  slight  temporary  increase,  the  phosphorus  a  decrease. 
Repeated  haemorrhages  produce  cumulative  katabolic  effects. 

W.  D.  H. 

Influence  of  Haemorrhage  on  Lymph.  E.  R.  Posner  and 
William  J.  Gies  [Pj-oc.  Amer.  Physiol.  Soc.,  1903,  xxxi — xxxii ;  Anier. 
J.  Physiol.,  10). — After  haemorrhage  in  both  well-fed  and  fasting  dogs, 
the  flow  of  lymph  from  the  thoracic  duct  is  diminished  ;  the  percentage 
of  organic  solids  sometimes  rises,  sometimes  falls,  the  ash  remaining 
constant  and  equal  to  that  of  the  blood.  Sodium  chloride  injections 
produce  as  well-marked  lymphagogue  effects  as  in  a  normal  animal. 

W.  D.  H. 

Uptake  of  Iron  by  the  Human  Placenta  from  the  Maternal 
Blood.  I.  J.  HoFBAUER  (Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.,  1903,  40,  240—248). 
— The  uptake  of  iron  from  the  blood  by  the  placenta  is  undoubted, 
and  the  power  of  splitting  up  the  iron  compounds  resides  in  the 
chorionic  cells.  W.  D.  H. 

Blood  Supply  and  Nutrition  of  the  Pancreas.  Otto  May 
{J.  Physiol.,  1904,  30,  400 — 413). — The  pancreas  is  well  supplied  with 
vaso-constrictor  nerves.  After  injection  of  secretin,  there  is  well 
marked  vaso-dilatation,  as  shown  by  the  plethysmographic  method. 
This  is  secondary  to  secretion,  and  probably  the  result  of  the  action  of 
katabolic  products  on  the  vessels.  No  direct  relation  exists  between 
rate  of  secretion  and  extent  of  blood  supply  in  this  organ.  Secretion 
continues  after  cessation  of  the  circulation.  W.  D.  H. 

Metabolism  Experiments.  "William  J.  Gies  {Proc.  Amir. 
Physiol.  Soc.,  1903,  xxii — xxiii ;  Amer,  J.  Physiol.,  10). — Improved 
methods  for  performing  metabolism  experiments  on  dogs  are  described, 
and  also  a  new  form  of  cage  to  allow  of  easy  quantitative  collection  of 
excreta.  Bone  ash  is  a  desirable  addition  to  the  diet ;  it  increases  the 
bulk  of  the  faeces,  and  ensures  frequent  and  regular  discharges ;  they 
also  dry  quickly  and  do  not  adhere  to  the  cage.  Charcoal  is  used  to 
mark  off  periods.  W.  D.  H. 

Metabolism  following  a  small  increase  in  Proteid  Ingested. 
Philip  B.  Hawk  and  Joseph  S.  Chamberlain  {Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1904, 
10,  269 — 289). — The  experiments  were  made  on  man.  The  nitrogen 
excretion,  measured  by  three  hour  periods,  showed  two  maxima  daily ; 
it  rises  from  the  morning  meal  to  mid-day,  then  falls,  and  rises  again 
about  the  time  of  the  evening  meal.  Measured  by  shorter  periods,  a 
third  rise  occurs  between  the  other  two.  In  general  terms,  the 
sulphates  run  a  similar  course.  The  rises  in  phosphate  excretion 
occur  later.  After  taking  a  small  amount  of  extra  proteid  food,  the 
time  required  to  reach  the  maximum  is  prolonged,  and  the  prolongation 
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is  greater  when  the  increase  of  proteid  is  greater.  Alterations  were 
also  noted  in  the  course  of  the  excretion  of  the  salts.  The  normal  was 
not  regained  until  four  days  later.  W.  D.  H. 

Nitrogenous  Metabolism  after  Splenectomy.  Lafayette  B. 
Mendel  and  Robkrt  B.  Gibson  (Proc.  Amer.  Physiol.  Soc,  1903, 
xxix — XXX ;  Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  10). — In  a  case  of  splenectomy  in  man, 
the  character  of  the  curves  of  post  prandial  excretion  of  uric  acid 
and  other  nitrogenous  constituents  of  urine  was  normal ;  chlorides 
were  retained  during  febrile  conditions;  the  organism's  capacity  to 
form  uric  acid  from  purine  substances  in  the  food  was  undiminished, 
and  there  is  a  relatively  large  output  of  endogenous  uric  acid ;  the 
excretion  of  urobilin  was  marked  at  times.  Possibly  the  two  latter 
conditions  were  due  to  impaired  hepatic  conditions.  W.  D.  H. 

Origin  of  Sulphur- containing  Products  of  Metabolism  in 
the  Animal  Organism.  Julius  Wohlgemuth  {Zeit.  physiol.  Chem., 
1903,  40,  81 — 100). — In  the  rabbit,  cystin  causes  an  increase  in  the 
urinary  sulphates  and  in  the  non  oxidised  sulphur.  In  the  normal 
animal,  the  ratio  of  neutral  sulphur  to  oxidised  sulphur  is  1:4;  after 
dosing  with  cystin  it  is  1  :  2.  Sulphites  are  also  present.  If  cystin  is 
given  by  the  mouth,  the  sulphur  of  the  bile  is  increased,  cystin  being 
converted  into  taurine.  W.  D.  II. 

Coefficients  of  Digestibility  and  Availability  of  Foods. 
Wilbur  0.  Atwater  (Proc.  Amer.  Physiol.  Soc,  1903,  xxx — xxxi ; 
Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  10). — The  coefficient  of  digestibility  would  be 
found  by  subtracting  the  undigested  residue  from  the  food ;  the 
coefficient  of  availability  is  found  by  subtracting  the  total  excreta 
from  the  total  food.  Some  hundreds  of  experiments  on  man  have 
enabled  data  of  such  coefficients  to  be  recorded,  and  the  average 
shows  the  coefficient  of  availability  for  proteid  to  be  91*1,  for  fat 
94*8,  and  for  carbohydrate  968  per  cent.  In  vegetable  diet,  the 
availability  of  the  proteid  is  less.  W.  D.  H. 

Solubility  in  Gastric  Juice  of  the  Nitrogenous  Constitu- 
ents of  Sheep's  Faeces.  Carl  Beger  (Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.,  1903, 
40,  176 — 181). — Comparing  the  fresh  with  the  dried  material,  the 
amount  of  the  nitrogenous  substances  indigestible  by  pepsin-hydro- 
chloric acid  is  lower  in  the  former.  The  solubility  of  the  proteid  is 
6*3  per  cent,  greater  in  the  fresh  material.  Differences  on  different 
kinds  of  diet  are  given.  W.  D.  H. 

Peptic  and  Tryptic  Digestion  of  Proteids.  D.  Lawroff  (Zeit. 
physiol.  Chem.,  1903,  40,  165 — 166). — Polemical  against  Salaskin  and 
Kowalewsky  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  559).  In  1871,  Lubavin  described  the 
occurrence  of  leucine  and  tyrosine  among  the  products  of  the  peptic 
digestion  of  casein.  In  1901,  the  author  showed  that  after  2  months' 
peptic  digestion  with  commercial  pepsin,  or  the  natural  gastric  juice, 
the  products  obtained  from  casein  and  gelatin  contained  substances 
not  precipitable  by  phosphotungstic  acid.  W.  D.  H. 
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Inversion  of  Sucrose  in  the  Stomach.  Graham  Lusk  {Proc. 
Amer.  Physiol.  Soc.,  1903,  xxi — xxii ;  Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  10). — Further 
experiments  are  given  which  uphold  the  author's  previous  conclusion 
that  the  inversion  of  sucrose  which  occurs  in  the  stomach  is  entirely 
due  to  the  acid.     No  evidence  of  an  enzyme  was  found.      W.  D.  H. 

Acid  Formation  in  the  Stomach.  Leo  Schwarz  {Beitr.  chem. 
Physiol.  Path.,  1903,  5,  56 — 68). — The  secretion  of  acid  in  the  stomach 
is  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the  acidity  of  the  urine  due  to  the 
increase  of  carbonate  there.  In  chlorine  hunger  in  dogs,  the 
administration  of  sodium  chloride  or  bromide  (but  not  iodide) 
stimulates  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
effect  of  increased  carbonates  is  seen  in  the  urine.  In  normal 
animals,  these  salts  do  not  produce  this  effect.  W.  D.  H. 

Plasteinogen.  H.  Bayer  [Beitr.  chem.  Physiol.  Path.,  1903,  4, 
554 — 562). — Plastein  is  the  name  given  by  Sawjaloff  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii, 
403)  to  the  precipitate  formed  on  the  addition  of  rennin  to  albumose 
solutions.  Its  parent  substance  may  be  named  plasteinogen  ;  this  is 
neither  proto-  nor  hetero-albumose,  but  a  later  product  of  digestion ; 
the  non-proteid  products  which  occur  last  in  the  proteolytic  process 
yield  no  plastein.  Plasteinogen  is  soluble  in  80  per  cent,  alcohol  and 
acetone  ;  it  is  a  proteid  of  simple  composition  containing  the  tyrosine, 
cystin,  and  probably  also  the  carbohydrate  and  indole  nuclei.  Anal- 
ysis of  plastein  does  not  confirm  the  hypothesis  that  this  substance  is 
regenerated  proteid.  W.  D.  H. 

Nutritive  Value  of  Alcohol.  Rudolf  Eosemann  {PJliiger'a 
Archiv,  1903,  100,  348—366.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  668).— A 
further  contribution  to  a  much  discussed  question,  which  upholds  the 
author's  previously  expressed  view  that  alcohol  within  certain  limits  is 
of  nutritional  value.  W.  D.  H. 

Formation  of  Sugar  from  Leucine.  John  T.  Halsey  {Amer.  J. 
Physiol.,  1904,  10,  229— 235).— Although  the  possibility  that  the 
leucine  complex  as  it  exists  in  proteid  may  be  concerned  in  sugar 
formation  still  remains,  the  experiments  recorded  led  the  authors  to 
believe  that  pure  leucine  administered  to  phloridzinised  dogs  is  not 
changed  into  sugar.  W.  D.  H. 

Coagulative  Action  of  Autolytic  Organ  Extracts  on  Milk  and 
on  Albumose  Solutions.  A.  N  urnbekg  (7?ei<r.  chem.  Physiol.  Path.^ 
1903,  4,  543 — 553). — Extracts  of  organs  subjected  to  aseptic  autolysis 
have  a  coagulative  action  on  solutions  of  albumose;  the  liver  gives  the 
most  marked  result  ;  then  follow  in  order  stomach,  lung,  pancreas, 
intestine,  kidney,  brain,  and  muscle.  With  regard  to  milk,  the  order 
is  different ;  here  the  pancreas  comes  first,  especially  with  fresh  extracts  ; 
these  are  even  more  rapid  in  their  rennet-like  action  than  fresh  extracts 
of  the  stomach.  On  albumose  solutions,  stomach  extracts  act  best  if 
faintly  acid  ;  the  influence  of  reaction  is  not  so  marked  in  the  case  of 
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other  organs,  but  there  are  individual  differences  ;  the  best  results  were 
obtained  with  organs  from  the  pig,  after  16  hours'  autolysis. 

W.  D.  H. 

End-products  of  Auto-digestion  of  Animal  Glands,  Phoebus 
A.  Levene  (Proc.  Amer.  Physiol.  Soc,  1903,  xxxviii;  Amer.  J.Physiol., 
10). — The  communication  relates  only  to  the  amino-acids  obtained  on 
the  auto-digestion  of  liver  and  pancreas,  the  former  in  0*2  per  cent, 
solution  of  acetic  acid,  the  latter  in  0*5  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate.  Alanine,  aminovaleric  acid,  leucine,  glutamic  and  aspartic 
acids,  tyrosine,  and  phenylalanine  were  identified.  The  presence  of 
pyrrolidine-2-carboxylic  acid  could  not  be  established  with  certainty. 

W.  D.  H. 

End-products  of  Tryptic  Digestion  of  Gelatin.  Phoebus  A. 
Levene  {Proc.  Amer.  Physiol.  Soc,  1903,  xxxix ;  Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  10). 
— Gelatose  contains  more  glycine  than  gelatin  ;  gelatin  peptone  contains 
less  than  gelatose.  The  crystalline  products  of  digestion  were  therefore 
studied.  Those  found  were  glycine  in  very  large  quantities,  leucine, 
glutamic  acid,  in  smaller  quantities,  phenylalanine,  and  a  substance 
haviug  the  composition  of  inactive  pyrrolidinecarboxylic  acid  ;  the 
copper  salt  which  was  analysed  differs  in  appearance  from  that  of  the 
2-acid.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Liver.  Ludolph  Brauer  {Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.,  1903,  40, 
182 — 214). — Methylene-blue,  which  is  employed  therapeutically  for 
cholescystitic  affections,  is  excreted  by  the  bile  in  much  larger  amount 
than  by  the  urine.  In  normal  bile,  and  in  the  bile  of  alimentary  glycos- 
uria, and  of  phloridzin  diabetes,  sugar  is  absent  in  the  bile  or  only 
traces  occur.  In  pancreatic  diabetes,  the  bile  contains  0*8  per  cent,  or 
less  of  sugar.  Ethyl  and  amyl  alcohols  pass  easily  into  the  bile  and 
produce  irritation  of  the  liver  parenchyma  ;  the  bile  in  these  cir- 
cumstances is  usually  albuminous.  There  is  also  irritation  of  the 
epithelium  of  the  bile  ducts,  and  appearances  similar  to  urinary  casts 
are  seen  in  the  bile.  W.  D.  H. 

An  Oxidising  and  Reducing  Ferment  in  the  Liver.  J.  E. 
Abelous  and  Jules  Aloy  {Compt.  rend.,  1903,  137,  885 — 887). — From 
experiments  conducted  with  aqueous  extracts  of  horses'  liver  and 
alkaline  nitrates  and  salicylic  acid,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the 
ferment  which  produces  reduction  in  one  case,  and  oxidation  in  the 
other,  is  one  and  the  same  substance.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Sugar-forming  Ferment  of  the  Liver,  L,  Borchardt 
{FJiiigers  Archiv,  1903,  100,  259— 297).— The  sugar  obtained  from 
the  liver  after  death  is  sometimes  almost  exclusively  dextrose,  at  other 
times  this  is  mixed  with  maltose  and  tsomaltose.  Like  the  similar 
ferment  in  the  blood,  the  action  of  the  liver  ferment  on  glycogen  leads 
to  the  formation  of  dextrins  as  intermediate  products.  Achroodextrin 
is  readily  obtained.     The  same  ferment  action  can  be  obtained  witU 
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liver  previously  coagulated  by  alcohol.  The  results  are  mainly  con- 
firmatory of  those  previously  described  by  Bial,  Shore,  Pavy,  Tebb, 
and  others.  W.  D.  H. 

Autolysis.  Julius  Abnheim  (Zeit.  phyaiol.  Chem.,  1903,  40, 
234 — 239). — The  addition  of  gelatin  to  a  liver  allowed  to  digest  itself 
increases  the  formation  of  peptone  and  amino-acids.  Carbohydrates 
also  further  the  action.  Certain  neutral  salts  investigated  have  no 
effect.  W.  D.  H. 

Glycolysis.  Julius  Arnheim  and  Adolf  Rosenbaum  {Zeit.physiol. 
Chem.,  1903,  40,  220—233). — All  the  tissues  investigated  have  a 
glycolytic  action ;  the  addition  of  pancreas  to  other  tissues  increases 
this  action,  W.  D.  H. 

Absorption  of  Iron  in  the  Rabbit.  S.  Tartakowsky  {PJluger's 
Archiv,  1903,  100,  586 — 610). — This  is  a  microchemical  study,  and 
the  conclusion  is  reached  that  iron  given  as  a  drug  is  absorbed  in  the 
same  way  and  accumulates  in  the  same  organs  as  the  ordinary  iron  of 
the  nutriment.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Passage  of  Different  Poods  from  the  Stomach.  W.  B. 
Cannon  {Proc.  Artier.  Physiol.  Soc,  1903,  xvii — xviii ;  Amer.  J.  Physiol., 
10). — Rontgen  ray  shadows  cast  by  various  foods  mixed  with  bismuth 
subnitrate  afford  a  method  of  estimating  the  relative  amount  of  food 
in  the  intestines.  In  the  cat,  the  discharge  of  proteids  from  the 
stomach  is  delayed  as  compared  with  carbohydrate  ;  this  is  due  to  the 
absence  of  free  acid  at  first,  but  if  the  proteid  be  rendered  acid  before- 
hand, and  the  carbohydrate  alkaline  this  is  reversed.  Acid  in  the 
stomach  is  the  stimulus  for  the  opening  of  the  pyloric  orifice,  and  in 
the  intestine  for  its  closure.  W.  D.  H. 

Influence  of  Tannin  and  Morphine  on  the  Absorption  of 
Sodium  Chloride  in  the  Small  Intestine.  Biberfeld  {PJiuger's 
Archiv,  1903,  100,  252 — 258). — Tannin  of  1  per  cent,  concentration 
reduces  absorption  from  within  an  intestinal  loop  to  one-third  j  with 
01  per  cent,  concentration  it  is  hastened,  whilst  with  a  concentratiou 
of  004  per  cent,  there  is  no  effect.  Morphine  given  as  O'l  per  cent, 
solution  of  aqueous  extract  of  opium,  or  as  small  doses  of  the  hydro- 
chloride, hastens  absorption  markedly.  W.  D.  H. 

Influence  of  Castration.  Robert  Breuer  and  Rudolf  (Freiherr) 
voN  Seiller  {Chem.  Cenir.,  1903,  ii,  1340;  from  Arch.  exp.  Path. 
Pharvi.,  60, 169—198.  Hugo  Luthji,  ibid.,  1341,  from  ibid.,  268—272). 
— Castration  in  young  female  dogs  has  no  ill  effects ;  the  body-weight  is 
maintained,  but  the  haemoglobin  and  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  diminish 
in  parallel  lines.  In  either  sex,  the  operation  has  no  influence  on  the 
metabolism  of  proteid,  fat,  phosphoric  acid,  or  calcium.       W.  D.  H. 

Osmotic  Properties  of  Muscle.  W.  M.  Fletcher  {J.  Physiol., 
1904,  30,  414— 438).— A  detailed  account  of  work  previously  ab- 
Btracted  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  90).  W.  D.  H. 
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Effects  of  Salts  on  the  Tonicity  of  Skeletal  Muscle.  William 
D.  ZoETHOUT  {Amer.  J.  Fhysiol,  1904,  10,  211— 221).— The  salts  of 
potas-sium,  caesium,  ammonium,  and  rubidium  increase  the  tonicity  of 
skeletal  muscles.  The  iodide,  bromide,  and  sulphate  have  a  greater 
effect  than  the  chloride.  The  chlorides  of  sodium,  lithium,  and  espe- 
cially calcium,  strontium,  and  magnesium  abolish  this  effect.  Certain 
salts  (iodide,  bromide,  sulphate)  of  sodium  may -iincrease  the  tone,  but 
this  action  is  slight  compared  with  their  power  to  cause  rhythmical 
action ;  ^the  action  of  lithium  salts  is  still  less.  Barium  chloride 
antagonises  the  action  of  potassium  chloride  in  preventing  tonicity, 
and  potassium  chloride  antagonises  the  action  of  barium  chloride  in 
preventing  rhythmical  action.  W.  D.  H. 

Effects  of  Ringer's  Fluid  on  Plain  Muscle.  Raghavendra 
Row  {J.  Phyniol,  1904,  30,  461—475.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii, 
498). — The  influence  of  Ringer's  fluid  on  the  plain  muscle  of  the 
frog's  stomach  is  to  maintain  its  irritability,  and  keep  up  rhythmical 
action  for  hours,  acting,  in  fact,  as  it  does  on  the  heart.  The  presence 
or  absence  of  potassium  chloride  on  the  fluid  is  immaterial.  Sodium 
chloride  alone  leads  to  gradual  diminution  and  abolition  of  the  move- 
ments ;  here  again  is  a  resemblance  to  heart  muscle.  An  initial 
augmentation  seen  in  plain  muscle  with  this  salt  is,  however,  absent 
in  the  case  of  the  heart.  Calcium  chloride  acts  on  plain  exactly  as  it 
does  on  skeletal  muscle.  W.  D.  H. 

Production  of  Contact  Irritability  without  the  Precipitation 
of  Calcium  Salts.  William  D.  Zoethout  {Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1904, 
10,  324 — 334). — The  chlorides  of  potassium,  caesium,  ammonium, 
rubidium,  and  perhaps  barium  aid  the  development  of,  although  they 
do  not  produce,  contact  irritability.  The  chlorides  of  sodium,  lithium, 
magnesium,  and  calcium  inhibit  it.  In  the  normal  muscle,  only  those 
talts  of  sodium  that  precipitate  calcium  can  produce  it,  but  if  caesium 
or  rubidium  chloride  is  introduced  into  the  muscle  simultaneously 
with  the  acetate,  succinate,  or  nitrate  of  sodium,  contact  irritability  is 
established.  W.  D.  H. 

Biochemical  Synthesis.  Samuel  B.  Schryvee  {Proc.  Physiol. 
Soc,  1904,  xliv — xlviii ;  J.  Physiol.,  30). — Aldehydes  act  on  ethyl 
malonate,  producing  a  series  of  condensation  products  (Claissen  and 
Komnenos).  Knoevenagel  showed  that  this  will  occur  even  at  low 
temperatures  in  the  presence  of  piperidine  and  other  bases  acting 
catalytically.  The  present  paper  seeks  an  answer  to  the  question 
whether  such  a  reaction  plays  any  part  in  the  carbohydrate 
metabolism  in  the  body,  but  with  all  the  experiments  recorded  with 
bases  from  the  organs,  negative  results  were  obtained. 

W.  D.  H. 

Albumins  from  the  White  of  Rooks'  Eggs.  Wladimir  W. 
Worms  {J.  Russ.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc,  1903,  35,  835— 844).— The  white 
of  rooks'  (Corvus/rugilegus)  eggs  contains  two  white  substances :  (l)one 
insoluble  in  semi-saturated  ammonium  sulphate  solution  ;  and  (2)  the 
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other,  present  in  larger  quantity,  readily  soluble  in  this  solution. 
The  latter  consists  of  three  albumins,  named  by  the  author  corvin, 
corvinin,  and  coi'vinidin,  possessing  different  compositions. 

T.  H.  P. 

R61e  of  Leucocytes  in  Fibrin  Formation.  E.  Maurel  {Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1903,  55,  U92—1 494).— Observations  which  lead 
the  author  to  doubt  whether  the  leucocytes  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  formation  of  fibrin.  W.  D.  H. 

Enzyme  of  the  Thymus  and  Suprarenal.  "Walter  Jones 
{Proc.  Arner.  Physiol.  Soc.,  1903,  xxiv — xxv  ;  Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  10). — 
Autodigestion  of  the  thymus  and  of  the  nucleo-proteid  of  the  thymus 
led  to  the  formation  of  phosphoric  acid  and  xanthine  bases,  of  which 
xanthine  itself  and  hypoxanthine  were  separated.  The  hydrolytic 
products  of  thymonucleic  acid  are  adenine  and  guanine.  The  same 
results  were  obtained  with  the  suprarenal.  W.  D.  H. 

Mineral  Constituents  of  Cow's  Milk  and  their  Variations  in 
the  Course  of  a  Lactation  Period.  August  Trunz  {Zeit.  physiol. 
Chem.,  1903,  40,  263—310.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  742).— A  con- 
tinuation  of  the  author's  work,  in  which  numerous  analyses  of  the 
inorganic  constituents  are  presented  in  tabular  form.  W.  D.  H. 

Local  Application  of  Saline  Purgatives  to  the  Peritoneal 
Surface  of  the  Intestine.  John  B.  MacCallum  {Amer.  J.  Physiol., 
1904,  10,  259—268.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  742).— Small 
■quantities  of  saline  purgatives  (barium  chloride,  sodium  citrate,  and 
sulphate)  applied  to  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  intestine  produce 
increased  peristalsis.  This  may  be  inhibited  by  the  local  application 
of  calcium  or  magnesium  chloride.  The  purgatives  in  question 
cause  increased  secretion  whether  given  subcutaneously,  intravenously, 
or  applied  locally  :  this  can  be  inhibited  in  the  same  way. 

W.  D.  H. 

The  Physical  Factors  in  Urine  Formation.  Torald 
SoLLMANN  and  R.  A.  Hatcher  {Proc.  Amer.  Physiol.  Soc.,  1903, 
xxv — xxvii;  ^mer.  /.  Physiol.,  10). — In  an  excised  and  perfused  kidney, 
the  amount  of  chloride  in  the  perfusing  fluid  and  the  ureter  filtrate  is 
the  same.  The  kidney  volume  and  the  flow  from  vein  and  ureter  run 
parallel  to  the  injection  pressure.  Compression  of  the  vein  stops  the 
ureter  flow.  Numerous  other  circumstances,  including  the  admixture 
of  various  drugs,  «kc.,  to  the  perfusing  fluid  cause  variations  which 
are  described.  W.  D.  H. 

Effect  of  Diuretics  with  a  Diet  Poor  in  Salts.  H.  D.  Haskins 
{Amer.  J.  Physiol,  1904,  10,  362— 363).— Sollmann  showed  that 
in  rabbits  diuretics  with  a  diet  poor  in  salts  produce  an  increase  of 
urinary  chlorides,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  dogs,  whose  kidneys  are 
more  resistant.  The  present  experiments  show  that  the  human 
kidney  belongs  to  the  resistant  class.  W.  D.  H. 
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Elimination  of  Sugar  and  Compounds  of  Glycuronic  Acid 
under  the  Influence  of  Traumatism,  and  Injections  of  Sugar 
into  the  Blood.  Cad^ac  and  Maignon  {Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1903,  65,  1464—1466.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  310,  675).— 
Traumatism  leads  to  an  elimination  in  the  urine  of  glycuronic  acid  and 
often  of  sugar.  The  sugar  originates  in  the  injured  tissues.  Injection 
of  sugar  into  the  blood  stream  insuflScient  in  amount  to  cause 
glycosuria  leads  to  the  appearance  of  glycuronic  acid  in  the  urine  ;  if 
this  limit  is  exceeded,  sugar  appears  as  well.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Nitrogen  Excretion  in  a  Case  of  Phosphorus  Poisoning. 
EuDOLF  VON  Jaksch  {Zeit.  phrjsiol.  CJiem.,  1903,  40,  123 — 147). — In 
the  case  recorded,  the  products  of  nitrogenous  metabolism  (ammonia, 
uric  acid,  amino-acids,  and  especially  urea)  were  increased  in  the  urine. 
The  urea  estimations  were  made  by  the  SchondorfE  and  Morner- 
Sjoqvist  methods,  which  gave  closely  accordant  results.     W.  D.  H. 

Urea  of  Human  Urine.  Wm.  Ovid  Moor  {Zeit.  physiol. 
Chem.,  1903,  40,  162—164.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  343).— 
Polemical  against  Erben  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  581).  The  author  main- 
tains that  the  urea  of  the  urine  amounts  to  only  one-half  or  even  less 
of  what  is  usually  stated  to  be  the  case. 

William  J.  Gies  (/.  Anusr.  Chem.  Soc,  1903,  26, 1295)  holds  that  the 
substance  Moor  isolated  from  urine  and  termed  ureine  is  a  mere 
mixture  of  different  organic  and  (mainly)  inorganic  constituents  of 
urine.  W.  D.  H. 

Influence  of  Diet  on  Uric  Acid  Excretion.  Paul  Pfeil  (Zeit. 
physiol.  Chem.,  1903,  40,  1 — 24), — With  diet  free  from  meat  in 
healthy  men,  the  excretion  curve  of  uric  acid  shows  individual 
differences,  but  is  nearly  a  straight  line  with  a  slight  rise  in  the  morn- 
ing. If  the  diet  is  completely  free  from  nitrogen,  the  same  values 
are  obtained.  With  a  mixed  diet  containing  abundance  of  meat  (320 
to  350  grams  per  diem),  there  is  a  great  rise  which  reaches  its 
summit  four  hours  after  the  meat  is  taken ;  the  actual  amount 
excreted  shows  individual  differences.  W.  D.  H. 

Influence  of  Diet  on  Uric  Acid  Excretion  in  Uric  Acid 
Arthritis.  Fkanz  Soetbeer  {Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.,  1903,  40,  25—54). 
Metabolism  in  Gout.  Franz  Soetbeer  {ibid.,  55 — 61.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  417). — In  five  patients,  the  uric  acid  in  the  urine  was 
estimated  at  three  hour  intervals  ;  on  a  diet  free  from  meat,  there  are 
only  small  differences  from  the  normal  curve  (see  preceding  abstract) ; 
the  morning  rise  is  generally  absent,  but  unexpected  sudden  rises  occur 
during  the  day.  On  a  mixed  diet  with  excess  of  meat,  in  acute  gout 
the  large  rise  in  the  curve  is  absent.  In  chronic  gout  also,  where  the 
kidneys  are  normal,  irregularities  in  the  curve  are  noted,  and  in  one 
case  the  rise  after  intake  of  meat  was  completely  absent. 

In  a  case  of  gout,  between  the  attacks,  on  a  mixed  diet,  there  was  in 
two  days  an  excretion  of  potassium  less  by  3*5  grams  than  in  normal 
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persons.     The  excretion  of  ammonia  and  of  uric  acid  was  very  low,  but 
the  acidity  of  the  urine  was  increased.  W.  D.  H. 

Increase  of  Uric  Acid  Excretion  in  Cats  after  Administration 
of  that  Substance  by  the  Mouth.  Arthur  Kanger  {PflUgera 
Archiv,  1903,  100,  428 — 441). — There  is  an  increase  in  the  uric  acid 
excreted  in  the  urine  of  the  cat  after  that  substance  is  given  by  the 
mouth.  The  quantity  excreted  is,  however,  much  less  than  that  given. 
Hopkins'  method  of  estimation  was  used.  W.  D.  H. 

Acid  Dyscrasia.  Alexandre  Desgrez  and  J.  Adler  {Compt. 
rend.,  1903,  137,  818 — 819). — The  subcutaneous  injection  of  dilute 
solutions  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  guinea  pigs  lessens  the  amount  of 
hippuric  acid  excreted  by  nearly  one-half,  owing  to  impairment  of  the 
synthetic  power  of  the  living  cells.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Fate  of  Cystin  in  the  Body.  L.  Blum  {Beitr.  chem. 
Physiol.  Path.,  1903,  5,  1 — 14). — Cystinuria  is  due  to  an  abnormal 
form  of  proteid  metabolism ;  it  does  not  occur  when  cystin  is  given 
by  the  mouth.  When  cystin  is  injected  intravenously,  it  is  only  in 
part  utilisable,  the  rest  leaving  by  the  urine.  Experiments,  in  which 
the  injection  was  made  into  a  mesenteric  vein,  and  others  in  which 
the  minced  liver  was  employed,  indicate  the  liver  as  the  main  seat  of 
the  decomposition  into  urea  which  occurs.  The  kidneys  and  blood 
play  no  part  in  this.  Further  details  are  promised  regarding  the 
organic  sulphur  compounds  which  originate  from  cystin.     W.  D.  H. 

Nature  of  Urinary  Indican.  Louis  Maillard  {Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol,  1903,  55,  1332—1334,  1334— 1335).-'Polemical  against  Monfet 
(this  vol.,  ii,  63,  102).  W.  D.  H. 

Precursors  of  Urinary  Indican.  Frank  P.  Underbill  {Proc. 
Amer.  Physiol.  Soc,  1903,  xxvii ;  Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  10). — Indole 
from  intestinal  putrefaction  is  doubtless  the  main  precursor  of  indican 
in  the  urine.  Tryptophan  may  be  a  precursor  of  indole.  Tryptophan 
is  scatole-aminoacetic  acid,  and  the  Adamkiewicz  reaction  of  proteids 
is  due  to  tryptophan  (Hopkins  and  Cole).  Among  proteids,  some 
(notably  gelatin)  fail  to  give  the  test.  Feeding  with  gelatin  as  the 
sole  nitrogenous  article  in  the  diet,  causes  a  marked  decrease  of 
urinary  indican.  W.  D.  H. 

Indoxyluria.  Fritz  Rosenfeld  {Beitr.  cJiem.  Physiol.  Path.,  1903, 
5,  82—94,  and  Chem.  Centr.,  1903,  ii,  1464  ;  from  Verh.  Vers.  Deut. 
Naturf.  Aerzte,  1902,  ii,  61 — 64). — In  rabbits  receiving  a  small  but 
adequate  amount  of  suitable  food,  no  indoxyl  appears  in  the  urine  ; 
if  this  is  diminished,  indoxyl  appears.  The  same  result  follows 
injection  of  phloridzin.  Here  indoxyl  does  not  originate  from  intes- 
tinal putrefaction,  but  from  the  breakdown  of  tissues.  Tryptophan 
appears  to  be  an  intermediate  substance  in  its  formation. 

W.  D.  H. 
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Ehrlich's  Diazo-reaction.  Louis  Maillard  {Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1903,55,  1419—1421,  1421— 1423).— Monfet  (this  vol.,  ii,  63) 
attributes  this  reaction  to  urinary  indican,  and  in  contirmation  states 
that  the  reaction  is  given  by  certain  indigo-yielding  plants.  The 
plant  reactions  described  are  spoken  of  as  "  banal,"  but,  such  as  they 
are,  are  produced  by  the  yellow  pigments  of  the  leaves  which  belong 
to  the  tannin  group.  Conjugated  indoxyl  as  it  occurs  in  urine  plays 
no  part  in  the  reaction.  W.  D.  H. 

Neutral  Sulphur  and  Ehrlich's  Diazo-reaction.  L.  Monfet 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1903,55,  1503 — 1505  ;  Louis  Maillard,  ibid., 
1508 — 1509). — The  diazo-reaction  is  still  regarded  by  the  first  author, 
in  spite  of  criticisms,  as  due  to  excess  of  conjugated  aromatic  sulphates. 
He  admits  that  many  of  his  conclusions  have  been  hasty.  On  a  ilesh 
diet,  and  during  diarrhoea,  the  reaction  is  intense  ;  after  a  saline  purge  or 
vegetable  diet,  it  lessens.     The  second  paper  contains  more  criticisms. 

W.  D.  H. 

Ether-^ Anaesthesia.  Philip  B.  Hawk  (Proc.  Amer.  Physiol.  Soc., 
1903,  xxxvii — xxxviii ;  Avier.  J.  Physiol.,  10). — In  ether  anaesthesia, 
the  urinary  flow  is  diminished ;  afterwards  there  is  slight  diuresis 
with  a  small  rise  in  total  nitrogen  and  a  large  rise  in  chlorine  excre- 
tion. Glycosuria  always  occurs  unless  the  animal  (dog)  is  fasting. 
There  is  an  increase  in  both  the  red  and  white  blood  corpuscles. 

W.  D.  H. 

The  Relation  of  Blood  Pressure  and  Pulse  Pressure  to 
Urinary  Secretion  in  a  Case  of  Physiological  Albuminuria. 
Joseph  Erlanqer  and  Donald  R.  Hooker  {Proc.  Amer.  Physiol.  Soc, 

1903,  xvi ;  Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  10). — Posture,  and  hence  pulse  pressure, 
influences  the  composition  of  urine.  The  amounts  of  chlorides 
(especially)  of  total  nitrogen  and  phosphates  is  increased  by  the 
recumbent  position.  In  a  case  of  so-called  *'  physiological  albumin- 
uria," an  increase  of  pulse  pressure  (measured  by  a  new  sphygmomano- 
meter) accompanied  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  urine,  and  a  decrease 
in  the  albumin.  W.  D.  H. 

Variations  in  the  Permeability  of  the  Kidney  for  Sodium 
Chloride  in  the  Course  of  Bright's  Disease.  Widal  and 
Adolphe  Javal  {Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1903,  55,  1532—1535, 
1639 — 1642). — In  Bright's  disease,  the  impermeability  of  the  kidney 
for  sodium  chloride  (which  is  believed  by  the  authors  to  be  the  main 
cause  of  albuminuria  and  oedema)  is  never  absolute,  but  varies  a  good 
deal  in  the  course  of  the  malady,  as  is  shown  by  the  observations 
recorded.     No  such  impermeability  exists  for  urea.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Urine  in  Beri-Beri.     Herbert   E.  Durhaji  {Brit.  Med.  J., 

1904,  i,  4b0 — 482). — Metabolism  in  this  disease  is  much  diminished. 
Urea,  phosphoric  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid  are  much  reduced  in  the 
urine.  It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  Tamils,  even  on  liberal  diet, 
excrete  less  of  these  substances  than  Europeans,  although  their  uric 
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acid  output  is  high.  In  beri-beri,  the  purine  substances  show 
nothing  of  interest,  and  the  conjugated  sulphuric  acid  and  neutral 
sulphur  are  not  proportionately  diminished.  W.  D.  H. 

LaevTilose  Diabetes.  Wilhelm  Schlesinger  {Chem.  Centr.,  1903, 
ii,  1464—1465;  from  Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  60,  273—293).— 
In  a  case  of  rickets  in  a  girl,  Isevulose  free  from  dextrose  appeared  in 
the  urine.  On  a  mixed  diet,  15  grams  were  excreted  daily  ;  on  cessa- 
tion of  food,  it  disappeared.  Starch  and  dextrose  had  no  effect.  If 
Isevulose  was  given,  12-5  per  cent,  of  it  was  excreted  unchanged. 
One  hundred  grams  of  sucrose  were  given,  and  11  of  Isevulose  ex- 
creted. Inulin  had  no  effect.  Phloridzin  injection  led  to  the  appear- 
ance of  dextrose  instead.  Lsevulose  was  looked  for  in  15  other  cases 
of  diabetes  with  negative  result.  In  two  cases,  there  was  excretion  of 
sucrose  after  abundant  carbohydrate  food.  W.  D.  H. 

Tuberculins.  Beraneck  {Compt.  rend'.,  1903,  137,  889—891).— 
The  toxins  produced  in  tuberculosis  are  numerous,  and  vary  with 
the  reaction  of  the  medium  in  which  the  bacillus  is  grown.  In  the 
course  of  a  cultivation,  neutral  and  alkaline  media  become  acid.  The 
different  toxins  produce  different  symptoms,  and  in  their  therapeutic 
action  it  is  necessary  to  take  this  fact  into  account.  W.  D.  H. 

Intravenous  Injection  of  Sodium  Hydrogen  Carbonate 
after  Severe  Haemorrhage.  Percy  M.  Dawson  {Proc.  Anier. 
Physiol.  Soc,  1903,  xxxv — xxxvi ;  Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  10). — Sodium 
hydrogen  carbonate  injection  restores  cardiac  action  better  than  solu- 
tions of  sodium  chloride.  The  beneficial  action  persists  longer  with  a 
mixture  of  0*8  per  cent,  of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  and  0*25  per 
cent,  of  sodium  chloride.  W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Bismuth.  Gotthold  Fucns'(C/i«?».  Centr.,  1903,  ii, 
1464;  from  Verh.  Vers.  Deut.  Naturf.  i4er2«e,*1902,  ii,  90— 94).— The 
secretion  of  mucus  is  no  mere  mechanical  effect  of  bismuth  crystals,  but 
specific.  The  beneficial  action  of  bismuth  salts  is  due  to  reduction  to  a 
lower  oxide  which  passes  into  the  granulation  tissue.  Bismuthose,  a 
compound  with  proteid,  is  specially  recommended.  W.  D.  H. 

Intravascular  Injection  of  Salts  and  Nucleo-proteid.  J.  A. 
Macwilliam,  a.  H.  Mackie,  and  Charles  Murray  {J.  Physiol.,  1904, 
30,  381 — 399). — Small  amounts  of  sodium  carbonate  and  magnesium 
sulphate  induce  disturbances  of  respiration  and  circulation,  and  so 
should  not  be  used  as  anti-coagulants  in  blood-pressure  work.  Sodium 
sulphate  is  a  better  salt  to  use  for  such  purposes,  and  best  of  all  are 
sodium  citrate  (1  per  cent.)  and  sodium  oxalate  (0-2  per  cent.),  which 
produces  no  disturbance.  A  1  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  is 
usually  employed  to  dissolve  nucleo-proteid  in  experiments  on  intra- 
vascular coagulation  ;  this  solution  alone,  however,  often  causes  arrest  of 
respiration  and  muscular  twitchings.  The  exophthalmus  that  occurs 
in  fatal  injections  of  nucleo-proteid  is  due  to  hsemorrhage  in  the 
orbit. 
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Nucleo-proteid  causes  no  coagulation  in  blood  shut  up  in  an  artery 
or  vein.  It  is  apparently  in  the  capillary  area  that  the  conditions  for 
this  result  are  present. 

When  the  circulation  is  shut  off  from  the  lower  half  of  the  body 
(below  the  diaphragm),  nucleo-proteid  injection  readily  causes  coagu- 
lation. The  "negative  phase"  is  not  seen  in  these  circumstances 
or  in  the  blood  shut  up  within  a  large  vessel.  This  phase  is  possibly 
due  to  the  genesis  of  anti-substances  in  the  abdominal  viscera. 

W.  D.  H. 

The  Fate  of  Monoamino-acids  in  the  Body  after  Intra- 
vascular Jnjection.  Karl  Stolte  {Beitr.  chem.  Physiol.  Path.,  1903, 
5,  15 — 26). — Some  of  the  amino-acids  (tyrosine  and  phenylalanine) 
cannot  with  certainty  be  found  to  increase  the  urea  in  the  urine  after 
intravenous  injection  in  rabbits.  Others  (alanine,  aspartic  acid, 
glutamic  acid,  cystin)  increase  the  urea  nitrogen  and  also  that  of  the 
monoamino-acid  fraction.  In  other  cases,  again,  they  are  so  quickly 
broken  up  that  there  is  only  an  increase  of  urea.  Leucine  and  glycine 
belong  to  the  last  group.  W.  D.  H. 

Immunisation  of  Rabbits  against  the  Haemolytic  Action 
of  Sodium  Taurocholate.  E.  Eist  and  L.  Eibadeau-Dumas 
{Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol,  1903,  55,  1519—1521,  1521— 1522).— By  the 
gradual  immunisation  of  the  rabbit  with  the  bile  salt,  the  resistance 
of  its  red  corpuscles  towards  the  haemolytic  action  of  that  reagent  is 
increased.  There  is  also  increased  activity  of  the  blood-forming 
tissues.  W.  D.  H. 

Physiological  Action  of  Cyclic  isoOximes,  Ketones,  Imines, 
and  Oximines  of  the  Hydroaromatic  Series.  Carl  Jacobj, 
Harno  Hayastie,  and  Szubinski  [Chem.  Centr.,  1903,  ii,  1343,  from 
Arch.  exp.  Path.  P/ucrm.,  50,  199 — 246). — The  following  were  the  sub- 
stances investigated  :  cyclic  ketones  (pentanone,  hexanone,  camphor, 
&c.),  cyclic  imines  (piperidine,  &c.),  cyclic  t'sooximes  (oxypipeiidine, 
<fec.),  alkyl  substitution  products  of  cyclic  isooximes,  and  cyclic  oximes. 
The  main  symptoms  are  convulsions,  central  paralysis,  and  effects  on 
motor  nerve-endings.  W.  D.  H. 

Actions  of  Adrenaline  [Epinephrine].  Maurice  Loeper  {Compt. 
rend.  >Soc.  BioL,  1903,  66,  1452—1453,  1453— 1455).— Adrenaline 
produces  haemolysis,  stimulates  the  activity  of  tissues  where  new 
blood  corpuscles  are  formed,  after  a  time  leads  to  atheroma,  and 
punctiform  haemorrhages  in  the  suprarenal  gland.  Bad  effects  are 
avoided  if  the  substance  is  injected  subcutaneously.  W.  D.  H. 

Efifeot  of  Adrenaline  [Epinephrine]  on  Pulmonary  and  other 
Vessels.  T.  Gregor  Brodie  and  Walter  E.  Dixon  {J.  Physiol.,  1904, 
30,  476 — 502). — The  rate  of  flow  perfused  at  constant  pressure  through 
the  vessels  was  used  to  determine  the  calibre  of  the  arterioles. 
Stimulation  of  vaso-constrictor  nerves  of  limbs  or  intestines  gives  a 
positive    result    more    than    two    hours    after    death.     Adrenaline, 
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pilocarpine,  muscarine,  and  barium  chloride  all  cause  constriction. 
No  evidence  was  found  of  any  vaso-motor  supply  to  the  pulmonary 
arterioles.  Here,  of  the  drugs  mentioned,  barium  chloride  alone 
causes  constriction ;  the  others  act  as  dilators  ;  the  systemic  vessels 
behave  like  the  pulmonary  when  constrictor  nerve-endings  are 
paralysed  by  apocodeine  or  curare.  The  general  conclusion  drawn  is 
that  barium  chloride  acts  'on  muscle  fibres,  whilst  the  other  three 
substances  cause  constriction  by  acting  on  nerve-endings. 

W.  D.  H. 

Relation  between  Solution  Tension,  Atomic  Volume,  and 
Physiological  Action  of  the  Elements.  Albert  P,  Mathews 
{Amer.  J.  Phijaiol,  1904,  10,  290— 323).— The  poisonous  action  of 
salts  as  tested  on  Fundulus  eggs  varies  inversely  with  the  sum  of  the 
solution  tensions  of  both  ions,  that  is,  with  the  decomposition  tension 
of  the  salt.  There  is  an  inverse  relationship  between  atomic  volume 
and  poisonous  action.     Numerous  exceptions  to  these  rules  are  noted. 

W.  D.  H. 

Toxicity  of  Tetraphosphorus  Trisulphide.  A.  E.  Thayer  and 
Charles  G.  L.  Wolf  {J.  Medical  Research,  Boston,  U.S. A  ,  1903,  9, 
191 — 216). — Tetraphosphorus  trisulphide  (P4S3),  a  substance  largely 
employed  in  various  manufactures,  may  be  regarded  as  non-toxic  in 
ordinary  circumstances.  Air  which  has  been  passed  through  it  has 
no  effect  on  rabbits.  Given  by  the  mouth  in  dogs,  it  acts  as  a  mild 
local  irritant  of  the  small  intestine,  and  to  a  less  degree  of  the 
stomach.  After  prolonged  treatment  with  small  doses,  or  shorter 
treatment  with  large  doses,  it  acts  destructively  on  white  blood 
corpuscles  and  the  epithelial  cells  of  renal  cortex,  liver,  pancreas,  and 
cardiac  muscle  in  the  order  named  ;  but  the  effect  is  not  marked,  and 
recovery  is  rapid  on  cessation  of  administering  the  material. 
Haemolysis,  jaundice,  and  the  appearance  of  albumin,  sugar,  leucine, 
and  tyrosine  in  the  urine  were  never  observed.  W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Radium  on  Simple  Animals.  E.  G.  Willcock 
{J.  Physiol.,  1904,  30,  449- 454).— The  lethal  action  of  radium 
emanations  varies  with  different  species  of  animals.  Hydra  viridis, 
Ojxtlina,  and  others  show  no  sign  of  injury  after  24  hours'  exposure, 
whilst  Hydra  fusca  and  Actinosphaerium  begin  to  disintegrate  in  a 
few  hours.  \V.  D.  H. 

Toxicity  of  Hydroxyl  Derivatives  of  Benzene.  Alltrk 
Chassevant  and  Charles  Garnier  (Compt.  reiid.  Soc.  Biol.,  1903,  55, 
1584 — 1586). — Experiments  were  conducted  with  benzene,  the  mono- 
substitution  derivative,  phenol,  disubstitution  derivatives  (catechol, 
resorcin,  quinol),  and  the  trisubstitution  products  (pyrogallol  and  phloro- 
glucinol).  The  effects  produced  are  convulsions  and  hypothermia ; 
the  toxicity  increases  in  the  order  named,  except  in  the  case  of  the  tri- 
substitution derivatives,  the  toxicity  of  which  is  only  a  little  greater 
tihan  that  of  benzene  itself.  W.  D.  H. 
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Antagonism  between  Alkaloids  and  Salts.  Martin  H. 
Fischer  (Aimr.  J.  Physiol.,  1904,  10,  345 — 351). — The  experiments 
were  limited  to  strychnine  and  the  chlorides  of  calcium,  barium,  and 
magnesium,  and  sodium  citrate.  No  antagonising  action  on  animals 
was  observable.  W.  D.  H. 

Minimal  Fatal  Doses  of  Sparteine  Sulphate.  E.  Maurel 
{Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1903,  55,  1339— 1342).— The  minimal  lethal 
dose  of  sparteine  sulphate  is,  per  kilo,  of  body-weight,  015  gram  for 
the  conger  and  frog,  0"10  gram  for  the  pigeon  and  rabbit. 

W.  D.  H. 

Toxicity  of  Sparteine  Sulphate.  E.  Maurel  {Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1903,  55,  1427 — 1428). — Sparteine  sulphate  is  not  a  cardiac 
poison.  It  kills  by  arrest  of  the  respiration,  due  to  its  action  both 
on  nerves  and  muscles.  The  favourable  action  of  therapeutic  doses 
in  the  circulation  is  due  to  its  action  on  the  peripheral  vessels,  not  on 
the  heart.  W.  D.  H. 

Bicin.  T.  B.  Osborne  and  Lafayette  B.  Mendel  {Proc.  Amer.  Phys- 
iol. Soc.,  1903,  xxxvi — xxxvii ;  Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  10). — The  proteids 
of  the  castor  oil  bean  are  an  albumin,  a  globulin,  and  a  proteose.  The 
two  latter  are  the  most  abundant,  and  are  not  toxic.  The  toxicity  of 
the  purified  albumin  is  very  great,  0'002  mg.  per  kilo,  of  body-weight 
being  sufficient  to  kill  a  rabbit  when  injected  subcutaneously  j  this  is 
much  more  poisonous  than  Cushny's  preparation.  Cushny's  results 
are  in  the  main  confirmed  ;  there  is  little  ground  for  believing  that 
riciu  is  a  non-proteid  substance.  W.  D.  H. 
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Physiology  of  Bacillus  Prodigiosus.  S.  Samkow  {Centr. 
Bakt.  Par.,  1903,  ii,  305 — 311). — The  appearance  of  the  red  pigment 
during  the  growth  of  Bacillus  prodigiosus  is  conditioned  by  the 
presence  of  magnesium  salts  in  the  nutrient  material,  although  there 
is  no  magnesium  in  the  pigment  itself.  A.  McK. 

Buckwheat  in  presence  of  a  Mixture  of  AlgaB  and 
Bacteria.  Raoul  Bouilhac  and  Ercole  Giustiniani  {Compt.  rend., 
1903,  1274— 1276).— Sand  cultures  (25  kilos,  of  sand)  of  Nostoc 
punctiforme  and  Anahoena,  with  bacteria,  gained  37  mg.  of  nitrogen  in 
six  weeks,  the  gain  in  sand  alone,  attributed  to  rain,  being  only  4  mg. 
of  nitrogen. 

Experiments  were  also  made  in  which  buckwheat  was  grown  in  pots 
containing  sand  (10  kilos.)  free  from  organic  matter.  One  pot 
remained  without  inoculation,  whilst  two  received  small  quantities  of 
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algas  and  a  few  drops  of  soil  extract.  The  alg£e  and  bacteria  enabled 
the  buckwheat  to  grow  normally ;  in  absence  of  algae,  the  growth 
was  very  restricted.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

The  Chemical  Reactions  Occurring  during  AlcohoUc  Fermen- 
tation.    Eduard  Buchner  and  Jakob  Meisenheimer  (Ber.,  1904,  37, 
417 — 428). — A  number  of  experiments   have  been  made  to  determine 
the  amounts  of  lactic  acid  in   (a)  fresh  yeast  extract,  (b)  the  same 
extract  when  kept  for  several  days,  (c)  the  same  extract  after  addition 
of  sucrose  and  keeping,  and  (d)    the  same  extract  after  addition  of 
t-lactic  acid.     Although  all  the  results  do  not  agree,  it  is  concluded 
that  a-lactic  acid  plays  an  important  part  in  alcoholic  fermentation,  and 
is  probably  an  intermediate  product  of  the  decomposition.      A  modifi- 
cation  of  Baeyer's  hypothesis   {Ber.,   1870,  3,  73)  is  suggested;  the 
first  process  is  regarded  as  a  hydrolysis  similar  to  the  ketonic  hydroly- 
sis of  ethyl  acetoacetate,  whereby  a  dihydroxy-y-ketonic  acid, 
C0.,H'CH(0H)-CH2-  C0-CH(0H)-CH3 
H :  OH 
is  formed,  and  this,  on  further  hydrolysis,  yields  a-lactic  acid. 

The  differences  in  the  results  obtained  with  different  yeast  extracts  ; 
in  the  one  case,  an  increase,  and  in  the  other  a  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  lactic  acid  present  after  keeping,  is  explicable  if  it  is 
assumed  that  two  enzymes  are  concerned,  one  of  which  transforms  the 
dextrose  into  lactic  acid  and  the  other  decomposes  the  lactic  acid  into 
alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide. 

Acetic  acid  is  also  formed  during  alcoholic  fermentation  with  yeast 
cell  extract. 

All  extracts  used  were  previously  mixed  with  1  per  cent,  of  toluene. 

J.  J.  S. 

Plants  containing,  in  their  Seeds,  an  Enzyme  which  Decom- 
poses Fats  into  Glycerol  and  Fatty  Acids.  Sergius  Fokin  {J. 
Jiu88.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc,  1903,  35,  831— 835).  —  The  author  has 
examined  the  seeds  of  several  plants  for  the  presence  of  an  enzyme 
capable  of  decomposing  fats  into  glycerol  and  fatty  acids.  The  seeds 
of  Chelidonium  majua  are  especially  active  in  this  respect,  more  so, 
indeed,  than  those  of  the  castor  oil  plant.  The  enzyme  was  also 
detected,  although  in  less  quantity,  in  the  seeds  of  Taraxacum  vulgare, 
Brunella  vulgaris,  Cynoglossum,  Aquilegia  vulgaris,  and  Acmiitum 
Lycoctonum.  T.  H.  P. 

Role  of  Calcium  Oxalate  in  the  Nutrition  of  Plants.  Amar 
(Compt.  rend.,  1903,  137,  1301— 1303).— The  results  of  experiments 
with  different  plants  indicated  that  calcium  (supplied  in  the  form  of 
nitrate)  is  entirely  assimilated  up  to  a  certain  point,  which  varies 
according  to  the  species  of  plant,  and  that  any  excess  is  eliminated  as 
oxalate.  The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  calcium  oxalate  is  formed  to 
eliminate  calcium  and  not,  as  supposed  by  Bohm,  Schimper,  and  Groom, 
to  eliminate  oxalic  acid.  N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Development  of  Annual  Fatty  Plants  ;  Study  of  the  Mineral 
Bases.  Gustav  Andre  {Gompt.  rend.,  1903,  137,  1272— 1274).— The 
amounts  of  water,  calcium,  and  potassium  were  determined  at  succes- 
sive periods  of  growth  in  Sedum  azureum,  Mesemhrianthemum  tricolor, 
and  M.  crystaUinuvi.  Whilst  in  Sedum  there  is  an  excess  of  calcium 
over  potassium,  the  two  Mesembrianthemums  (especially  M.  cri/stallinum) 
contain  a  very  large  excess  of  potassium  over  calcium.  The  character 
of  the  fatty  plant — the  feeble  transpiration  and  the  low  respiration — 
is  not  affected  by^the  excess  of  potassium  over  calcium  or  the  reverse. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Acid  of  the  Moss" Berry.  I.  Aparin  {J.  Buss.  Phys.  Chem.  Sac, 
1903,  35,  811 — 815). — The  acid  contained  in  the  moss  herry  {Vaccinium 
oxycoccus  L.)  was  stated  by  Scheele  {CrelVs  Chem.  Ann.,  1785,  10, 
291)  to  be  citric  acid,  whilst  according  to  StoUe  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  614) 
it  is  glyoxylic  acid.  The  author  finds  that  the  only  acid  present  in 
the  moss  berry  is  citric  acid,  the  aldehydic  properties  of  the  acid 
obtained  by  Stolle  being  probably  due  to  admixed  dextrose. 

T.  H.  P. 

Relation  between  the  Amounts  of  Gluten  and  Total  Nitrogen 
in  Different  Wheats.  Emile  Fleurent  {Compt.  rend.,  1903,  137, 
1313 — 1315). — The  results  of  analyses  of  seventeen  varieties  of  wheat 
show  that  the  relation  of  gluten  to  total  nitrogenous  matter  frequently 
varies.  Wheats  which  contain  the  same  amounts  of  total  nitrogen  may 
show  variations  in  gluten  of  1*3  to  1*82  per  cent.,  and  wheats  con- 
taining the  same  amounts  of  gluten»may  vary,  as  regards  the  amount 
of  total  nitrogenous  matter,  by  04  to  326  per  cent.  The  variation  is 
chiefly  due  to  differences  in  the  relation  of  envelopes  and  germs  in  the 
different  varieties.  Richness  in  gluten  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
yield  and  is  mainly  a  question  of  variety. 

Determination  of  total  nitrogen  is  insuflicient  and  should  be  replaced 
by  determination  of  gluten,  on  which  the  value  of  the  mill-products 
depends.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Composition  of  Different  Parts  of  the  Maize  Kernel.  Cyril 
G.  Hopkins,  L.  H.  Smith,  and  E.  M.  East  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1903, 
25,  1166—1179.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  687).— The  amounts  of 
proteids,  carbohydrates,  oil,  and  ash  were  determined  in  the  separated 
portions  (tip  caps,  hulls,  horny  gluten,  horny  starch,  crown  starch, 
tip  starch,  and  germs)  of  low,  medium,  and  high  protein  grain. 

The  hulls  contain  the  lowest  percentage  (about  4)  of  proteids,  then 
the  tip  caps  and  white  starchy  parts.  The  germs  are  very  similar  as 
regards  percentage  of  proteids,  those  of  the  low  proteid  grain  contain- 
ing rather  more  than  those  of  the  high  proteid  grain.  The  germs 
contain  most  of  the  oil  and  about  10  times  the  average  percentage  of  ash 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  grain. 

As  regards  the  percentage  amounts  of  the  different  parts  of  the  low, 
medium,  and  high  proteid  grain,  the  tip  caps,  hulls,  and  germs 
increase  with  the  increase  of  proteids  in  the  entire  grain,  whilst  crown 
starch  and  tip  starch  decrease.     The  horny  gluten  is  lowest  in  the 
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medium  and  highest  in  the  high  protein  grain,  and  the  horny  gluten 
highest  in  the  medium  and  lowest  in  the  low  protein  grain.  These 
discrepancies  disappear  if  the  two  horny  parts  are  considered  as  one. 

The  following  table  shows  (1)  the  percentage  of  proteids  in  the 
grain  and  (2)  the  distribution  of  the  proteids  in  (a)  low,  (b)  medium,  and 
(c)  high  proteid  grain. 

Proteids  per  cent.  Distribution  of  proteids. 

(a).  {b).  (5  (a).  {b).  (c). 

Tip  caps     009  0-13  008  0-89  M4  059 

Hulls 0-27  0  23  023  2-75  207  1-85 

Horny  part    ...     525  669  820  53-07  5903  6488 

White  fctarch...     237  2-00  1-80  23-98  17  63  14-22 

Germs     1-91  2-28  2-33  19-31  2014  18-45 


9-89       11-33       12-64       10000       10001         99-99 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Status  of  Phosphorus  in  Certain  Pood  Materials  and 
Animal  By-products,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Presence 
of  Inorganic  Forms.  Edwin  B.  Hart  and  William  H.  Andrews 
{Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  1903,  30,  470 — 485). — Commercial  feeding- 
stuffs  of  vegetable  origin  do  not  contain  appreciable  amounts  of 
inorganic  phosphorus.  The  same  holds  good  in  the  case  of  animal  foods 
with  the  exception  of  meat  meal,  which  may  contain  more  or  less 
bone. 

Germinated  grains  are  rich  in  soluble  organic  phosphorus.  The 
organic  phosphorus  of  oats,  maize,  and  wheat  is  not  transformed 
into  inorganic  forms  during  germination  (two  weeks).  Cow's  fseces 
are  not  found  to  contain  inorganic  phosphorus.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Amounts  of  Nitrogen  and  Organic  Carbon  in  some  Clays 
and  Marls.  Norman  H.  J.  Miller  {Q.  J.  GeoL  Soc,  1903,  59, 
133 — 140). — Analyses  of  soils  are  given  to  show  that,  under  moist 
conditions,  decaying  vegetable  matter  in  soil  tends  to  become  more 
nitrogenous,  on  account  of  the  greater  ease  with  which  gaseous  com- 
pounds are  formed  with  carbon  than  with  nitrogen.  In  samples  of  clays 
and  marls,  taken  from  deep  borings  in  various  strata  from  the  London 
Clay  to  the  Lower  Lias,  the  amount  of  calcium  carbonate  varied  from 
821  to  0  per  cent.,  organic  carbon  from  1-299  to  0-299,  and  nitrogen 
from  0-069  to  0021  ;  the  highest  proportion  of  organic  carbon  to 
nitrogen  was  40-6  :  1,  and  the  lowest  8-8:1.  L.  J.  S. 

The  Potassium  of  the  Soil  Soluble  in  Water  and  its  Utilisa- 
tion by  Plants.  Tiieophile  Sculoesino,  jun.  (Compt.  rend.,  1903, 
137,  1206—1209.  Compare  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  220  and  626).— The 
potassium  soluble  in  water  was  determined  in  four  different  soils  in 
which  maize  had  been  grown,  and  in  samples  of  the  same  soils  kept 
under  the  same  conditions,  but  without  vegetation.  The  uncultivated 
soils  were  found  to  contain  an  excess  of  potassium  soluble  in  water, 
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R8  compared  with  the  corresponding  samples  which  had  grown 
maize,  the  difference  being,  in  one  case,  exactly  the  same  as  the 
amount  of  potassium  contained  in  the  maize  plant,  and  in  the  other 
three  cases  somewhat  less  than  the  amounts  accounted  for  by  the 
maize.  N.  H.  J.  M. 


Analytical  Chemistry. 


Extract  of  Iris  Flowers  as  a  Sensitive  Indicator.  A. 
OssENDOWSKY  (/.  liuss.  Phys.  Ckevi.  Soc,  1903,  35,  845— 846).— By 
quickly  washing  the  flowers  of  the  Japanese  iris  {Iris  Kaempferi)  with 
cold  water,  and  then  heating  a  pound  of  the  flowers  on  the  water-bath 
with  500  c.c.  of  water  for  3 — 4  hours,  a  dark  violet  solution  is 
obtained  which  gives  very  sharp  colour  changes  with  acids  and 
alkalis.  With  mineral  acids,  it  becomes  bright  red  ;  with  organic 
acids,  crimson-red  ;  with  alkalis,  emex-ald -green ;  and  with  organic 
bases,  bright  green.  T.  H.  P. 

Bflacient  Asbestos  or  Graphite  Muffle.  James  M.  Pickel  and 
C.  B.  Williams  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1903,  25,  1277— 1280).— A 
small  muffle  is  described  suitable  for  heating  a  single  dish  or  crucible. 
It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  receptacle  with  an  internal  diameter  and 
height  each  of  9*5  cm.  which  is  attached  to  an  asbestos  cylinder, 
3*5  cm.  high  and  3*5  cm.  in  internal  diameter  ;  the  latter  fits  on  to  an 
Argand  burner,  and  is  provided  with  a  slot  or  hole  through  which  the 
flame  can  be  observed.  The  crucible  to  be  heated  is  placed  on  a  pipe- 
clay triangle  within  the  receptacle,  which  is  closed  by  a  cover  com- 
posed of  asbestos,  a  plate  of  aluminium,  and  a  sheet  of  platinum  riveted 
together,  the  asbestos  forming  the  top  of  the  lid  and  the  platinum 
the  bottom ;  this  lid  is  provided  with  a  hole  of  about  3  cm. 
diameter. 

The  muffle  can  be  made  of  asbestos  board  about  6  mm.  thick,  by 
soaking  it  in  water,  rolling  it  round  a  suitable  core,  and  allowing  it  to 
dry.  The  lower  cylinder  is  then  fitted  in  and  the  whole  bound 
together  with  wire.  A  more  durable  form  can  be  made  of  graphite 
coated  with  an  asbestos  jacket.  The  lid  also  can  be  made  of  graphite. 
The  muffle  can  be  used  with  a  Bunsen  burner  by  supporting  it  on  a 
tripod. 

The  author  employs  a  battery  of  twelve  of  these  small  muffles  for 
expelling  the  ammonium  salts  in  the  estimation  of  potash  in  ferti- 
lisers ;  it  has  the  special  advantage  that  from  one  to  twelve  estima- 
tions can  be  carried  out  simultaneously,  each  under  separate  control. 

E.G. 

Calculation  of  the  Results  of  Gas  Analyses.  Alfred  Wohl 
{Ber.,   1904,  37,  429— 433).— It  is  pointed  out  that,  taking  the  latest 
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values  for  the  mol.  volumes  of  different  gases,  for  example,  on  the 
basis  0=1,  H2=  1-0017;  CO  =  10000,  CH^  =  l-0020;  and  00^  = 
0-99393  (Rayleigh,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1898,  62,  204),  Avogadro's  hypo- 
thesis is  only  approximately  correct,  and  that  in  accurate  gas  analyses 
this  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  calculations  must  be 
based  on  the  actual  molecular  volumes. 

Thus,  in   estimating   hydrogen,    carbon     monoxide,    and    methane, 

0  the 


where   A' =  contraction,    CO^  the  carbon 

dioxide   formed,  and 

oxygen  used. 

Hg    =  0-6670  K  and  not  2/3  K. 

=  2-0034  0 

2  0. 

CO  =  1-9760  i: 

2  K. 

=  1-0061  CO.,     „ 

1  CO.. 

CH4  =  0-4990  JT  "     „ 

K/2.' 

=  1-0082  CO2     „ 

ICO,. 

=  0-5010  0         „ 

0/2. 

When  hydrogen,  carbon  monoxide,  and  methane  are  estimated 
together  by  combustion  with  air  through  a  capillary  tube,  the  equa- 
tions become 

H,    =     1  -0005  iT  -  1  -001 7  0  ^  0-0060  CO,. 
CO   =     0-3329  AT-  0-1-3394  CO2. 

CH4=  -0-3336  ir+ 1-0020  0  -  0-3340  CO,. 

For  ordinary  work,  these  equations  may  be  taken  as : 

H2  =  A"-O-0-006OO2; 

CO  =  A/3  -  0  +  3/4  CO,  +  0-OOQCO, ; 

CH^  =  -  A/3  +  O  -  00^3.  J.  J.  S. 

Complete  Gas  Analysis  by  means  of  Pressure  Measure- 
ments. Alfred  Wohl  [with  Eickmann]  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  433 — 451. 
Compai-e  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  39). — Complete  gas  analyses  may  be 
conducted  by  an  extension  of  the  method  previously  described.  De- 
scriptions of  the  most  convenient  methods  of  filling  the  flasks  and 
of  passing  the  gas  from  one  flask  to  another  are  given.  The  un- 
saturated hydrocarbons  may  be  absorbed  by  the  aid  of  fuming  sul- 
phuric acid  containing  5 — 7  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  anhydride. 
Hydrogen,  carbon  monoxide,  and  methane  are  estimated  together  by 
passing  a  mixture  of  the  gas  and  air  or  oxygen  through  a  Dreh- 
schmidt-Winkler  platinum  capillary  tube  and  calculating  the  per- 
centages from  the  contraction,  the  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  formed, 
and  the  volume  of  oxygen  used  (compare  preceding  abstract). 

Full  details  as  to  method  of  procedure  and  calculation  are  given. 

J.  J.  S. 

New  Method  of  Estimating  the  Halogen  Elements  in 
Organic  Compounds.  II.  Chlorine  and  Bromine.  Henri 
Baubigny  and  G.  Chavanne  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  85 — 87). — In  a 
previous  paper  (compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,510),  a  method  of  estimating 
iodine  in  organic  compounds  was  described  which  consists  in 
oxidising  the  compound  with  a  chromic  acid  mixture  in  the  presence 

14—2 
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of  silver  nitrate  ;  in  these  circumstances,  the  chlorine  and  bromine  are 
expelled  and  the  iodine  oxidised  to  iodate.  If,  however,  the  oxidation 
is  effected  in  a  long-necked  flask  provided  with  a  ground-in  glass 
stopper  carrying  two  tubes,  the  one  passing  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask 
and  the  other,  shorter  one,  connected  with  a  series  of  Liebig  absorption 
bulbs  charged  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  sodium  sulphite,  the 
escaping  chlorine  and  bromine  are  retained  in  this  solution  and  can  be 
estimated  in  the  usual  way,  whilst  the  iodine  is  retained  as  iodate  in 
the  mother  liquor.  In  order  to  ensure  complete  absorption  of  the 
chlorine  and  bromine,  the  combustion  must  be  conducted  slowly, 
the  last  traces  of  the  chlorine  and  bromine  being  removed  from  the 
flask  by  means  of  a  current  of  air  passing  through  the  longer  tube. 

Results  are  given  which  show  the  accuracy  of  the  method  for  the 
separation  of  bromine  and  iodine ;  a  sketch  of  the  distillation  flask  and 
absorption  bulbs  is  also  given.  M.  A.  W. 

New  Chlorometric  Method.  J.  Pontius  {CJiem.  Zeit,  1904,  28, 
59 — 60). — The  method  is  based  on  the  fact  that  a  solution  of  sodium 
hypochlorite  containing  excess  of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate 
quantitatively  oxidises  potassium  iodide  to  iodate. 

7'1  grams  of  bleaching  powder  are  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  water, 
diluted  to  one  litre,  and  50  c.c.  of  the  mixture  are  introduced  into  a 
flask  containing  at  least  3  grams  of  sodiiim  hydrogen  carbonate. 
When  the  latter  has  dissolved,  1  c.c.  of  starch  solution  (free  from 
iodide)  is  added,  and  the  liquid  is  at  once  titrated  with  i\7lO  potassium 
iodide,  1  c.c.  of  which  represents  0  00355  gram   of  available  chlorine. 

The  process  may  also  be  applied  to  bleaching  liquors,  but  as  they 
generally  contain  alkali  hydroxides  or  carbonates,  these  should  first  be 
neutralised  by  judicious  addition  of  boric  acid.  One  hundred  c.c.  of  the 
liquid  are  then  mixed  with  6  or,  if  they  are  very  weak,  with  9  grams 
of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  and  the  solution  is  titrated  as  before. 

L.  DE  K. 

Estimation  of  Chlorates,  Bromates,  and  lodates.  Leon 
Debourdeaux  {Com2)t.  rend.,  1904,  138,  147 — 148). — When  a  solution 
of  a  chlorate,  bromate  or  iodate  is  boiled  with  oxalic  acid  in  presence 
of  manganese  sulphate  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  following  changes 
take  place : 

HCIO3  -|-3H2C20,=  6CO2  -f-  3  HP  +HC1 
HBrOg-f  3H2C2O4-  6CO2  +  3H2O  -1-  HBr 
2HIO3-|-5H2C2O4=.10CO2+  CHjO  +  \ 

The  above  reactions  are  quantitative  if  certain  precautions  are 
taken ;  the  solution  must  be  made  so  as  to  contain  5  grams  of  man- 
ganese sulphate  and  12  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  every 
100  c.c,  moreover  it  is  important  that  the  temperature  of  the  mixture 
should  not  be  rapidly  raised  before  boiling.  After  removing  the 
halogen  acids  with  silver  nitrate,  the  oxalic  acid  remaining  at  the  end 
of  the  operation  can  be  titrated  with  permanganate.     Having  found 
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the  amount  of  oxalic  acid  used,  the  chlorate,  bromate,  or  iodate  in  the 
original  solution  can  be  calculated  from  the  equations  given. 

S.  S. 

Use  of  Ferrous  Sulphate  in  the  Estimation  of  Chlorates 
and  Bromates.  Isaac  K.  Phelps  •  (^ei^.  anorg.  Chem.,  1904,  38, 
110 — 112). — A  weighed  quantity  of  the  chlorate  is  heated  to  boiling 
in  a  covered  flask  with  an  excess  of  standardised  ferrous  sulphate 
solution  (approximately  Njb)  and  about  15c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  (1  :  4). 
The  contents  of  the  flask  are  then  rapidly  cooled,  diluted  to  600  c.c. 
with  previously  boiled  water,  and,  after  the  addition  of  2  grams 
of  manganous  chloride,  titrated  with  potassium  permanganate 
solution. 

The  same  process  is  adopted  in  the  case  of  bromates,  except  that 
the  excess  of  ferrous  sulphate  is  titrated  with  i\7l0  iodine  solution  in 
alkaline  solution,  instead  of  with  permanganate  in  acid  solution. 
After  cooling,  the  contents  of  the  flask  are  nearly  neutralised  by 
adding  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  From  2  to  3 
grams  of  sodium-potassium  tartrate  and  an  excess  of  iV/10  iodine 
solution  are  added.  The  mixture  is  then  treated  with  an  excess  of 
potassium  hydrogen  carbonate  and  titrated  with  NjlO  arsenious 
oxide  solution,  using  starch  solution  as  indicator.  W.  P.  S. 

•  Detection  and  Estimation  of  Hypochlorous  Acid.  Euthyme 
Klimenko  {Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  1903,  42,  718 — 724). — Hypochlorous 
acid  mixed  with  potassium  iodide  liberates  one  atom  of  iodine  for  each 
molecule  of  HCIO.  On  subsequent  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a 
second  atom  of  iodine  is  set  free.  The  equality  of  the  two  quantities 
of  iodine  is  somewhat  affected  if  the  hypochlorous  acid  is  added  to 
highly  concentrated  solutions  of  potassium  iodide,  but  by  inverting 
the  order  and  adding  the  iodide  slowly  to  the  hypochlorous  acid,  the 
difference  practically  disappears  even  with  strong  solutions.  These 
reactions  are  not  influenced  by  the  presence  of  chlorine  in  the  hypo- 
chlorous acid.  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Sulphides  and  Haloids  in  presence  of  Each 
Other.  Walther  Feld  (Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  VMS,  42,  708—711).— 
When  no  other  sulphur  compounds  are  present,  the  mixture  may  be 
distilled  with  magnesium  sulphate  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
the  hydrogen  sulphide  received  in  a  standard  iodine  solution.  The 
haloid  is  thereafter  precipitated  from  the  residue  in  the  retort. 
Another  method  is  to  precipitate  both  sulphide  and  haloid  with  an 
excess  of  silver,  and  estimate  the  unconsumed  silver  in  an  aliquot 
part  of  the  solution  ;  the  precipitate,  without  washing,  is  then  distilled 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  aluminium  clippings  in  an  atmosphere  of 
carbon  dioxide,  and  the  hydrogen  sulphide  estimated  as  before.  The 
same  method  serves  for  the  reduction  of  thionic  acids  to  hydrogen 
sulphide.  The  sulphur  of  the  poly  sulphides  may  be  converted  into 
thiocyanate  by  treatment  with  potassium  cyanide.  The  haloids  are 
estimated  in  a  separate  portion  of  the  solution,  after  boiling  with 
magnesia  and  mercuric  oxide,  which  precipitates  all  the  sulphur  com- 
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pounds  as  mercuric  sulphide.  Should  the  original  solution  be  alkaline, 
magnesium  sulphate  is  added ;  acid  solutions  are  neutralised  with 
magnesia.  Ammoniacal  solutions  must  also  be  boiled  with  magnesia 
before  adding  the  mei'curic  oxide.  M.  J.  S. 

Rapid  Estimation  of  Sulphur  in  Coal  and  Coke.  J.  D. 
Pennock  and  Darwin  A.  Morton  (/.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1903,  25, 
1265 — 1269). — Sixteen  grams  of  sodium  peroxide  and  07  gram  of 
coal,  or  11-5  grams  of  the  oxide  and  0*7  gram  of  coke,  are  carefully 
mixed  with  a  spatula  and  introduced  into  a  40  c.c.  nickel-plated,  steel 
crucible,  fitted  with  a  lid  perforated  with  a  small  hole  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  red-hot  wire.  The  crucible  is  supported  by  a  special 
stand  placed  in  a  beaker  containing  some  water.  The  mass  is  tired, 
and  after  a  few  minutes  the  crucible  is  turned  over  into  the  water, 
which  rapidly  dissolves  the  fused  mass. 

After  acidifying  the  solution,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  estimated  by  the 
chromate  process  proposed  by  Andrews.  [This  consists  in  adding  a 
solution  of  pure  barium  chromate  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which 
precipitates  the  sulphuric  acid  with  liberation  of  an  equivalent  amount 
of  chromic  acid ;  after  precipitating  the  excess  of  barium  chromate 
with  ammonia,  the  chromic  acid  is  estimated  iodometrically.] 

For  a  full  description  of  both  crucible  and  stand,  the  original 
article  and  illustrations  should  be  consulted.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Nitrogen  by  Kjeldahl's  Method.  Robert 
Banks  Gibson  (J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1904,  26,  105— 110).— Kutscher 
and  Steudel  obtained  incorrect  results  when  using  the  K  jeldahl  process 
in  the  analysis  of  creatine,  uric  acid,  and  similar  compounds.  Their 
method  was  to  heat  the  substance  with  sulphuric  acid  and  a  crystal 
of  copper  sulphate,  and  to  complete  the  oxidation  with  potassium 
permanganate. 

The  author,  however,  by  applying  the  well-known  Kjeldahl-Gunning 
process  (heating  with  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  sulphate)  has 
obtained  perfectly  satisfactory  results  in  the  case  of  the  following 
substances.  (The  heating  was  always  continued  for  a  considerable 
time  after  the  acid  mixture  became  colourless.)  Uric  acid,  hippuric 
acid,  tyrosine,  leucine,  urethane,  thiocarbamide,  hydroxyphenylmethyl- 
pyrimidine,  aminobenzoic  acid,  and  caseinogen.  In  the  case  of 
substances  of  unknown  structure,  the  results  obtained  by  this  process 
should,  of  course,  be  verified  by  the  absolute  method.  L.  de  K. 

A  Burette,  and  Normal  Solutions  for  Kjeldahl's  Nitrogen 
Estimation.  Alfred  W.  Bosworth  and  Wilhelm  Eissing  (Zeit. 
anal.  Chem.,  1903,  42,  711 — 713). — By  the  use  of  a  special  burette 
and  normal  alkali,  all  calculations  may  be  avoided.  The  burette, 
which  is  filled  from  below,  is  graduated  from  the  bottom  upwards. 
The  acid  is  J)^/2,  the  alkali  iV714-04,  and  1  gram  of  substance  is  taken. 
For  each  c.c.  of  acid  used  for  absorbing  the  ammonia,  702  c.c.  of 
alkali  is  introduced  into  the  burette,  and  the  reading  of  the  alkali 
burette,  after  the  titration,  divided  by  10,  gives  at  once  the  percentage 
pf  nitrogen.  M.  J.  S. 
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Gasometric  and  Gravimetric  Estimation  of  Ammonia.  E. 
RiEGLER  {Zeit.  anal.  Chein.,  1903,  42,677 — 686). — When  treated  with 
excess  of  iodic  acid,  ammonia  or  its  salts  form  the  tri-iodate, 
(NH4)Il2(I03)3,  which  is  insoluble  in  dilute  alcohol.  This  salt,  when 
brought  into  contact  with  hydrazine  sulphate,  reacts  according  to  the 
equation  2(NH4)H2(I03)3  +  GNaH^.HgSO^  =  (NH4)2S04  +  SH.^SO^  + 
6HI  +  I8H2O  +  9N2,  so  that  1  c.c.  of  nitrogen  (at  0°  and  760  mm.) 
corresponds  with  0*17  mg.  of  ammonia. 

The  ammonia  solution  (10  c.c.  containing  not  more  than  0014  gram 
of  NH3)  is  mixed  with  5  c.c.  of  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  iodic  acid 
and  25  c.c.  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol.  After  an  hour,  the  crystalline 
precipitate  is  collected  on  a  small  filter,  and  thoroughly  washed  with 
alcohol.  The  filter  is  then  transferred  to  a  cylinder  attached  to  the 
bottom  of  a  200  c.c.  flask,  in  the  outer  space  of  which  there  is  placed 
50  c.c.  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrazine  sulphate.  After  con- 
necting with  a  gas  burette  and  equalising  temperature  and  pressure, 
the  flask  is  shaken  until  its  contents,  which  at  first  are  yellow, 
become  colourless,  and  the  volume  of  the  nitrogen  evolved  is  then 
read.  The  tri-iodate  precipitate  may  also  be  collected  on  a  weighed 
filter,  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a  desiccator,  and  weighed. 

M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Hydrazine  Free  and  Combined.  Enrico  Rimini 
(Atti  A'.  Accad.  Lincei,  1903,  [v],  12,  ii,  376—381). — When  a  solution 
of  hydrazine  sulphate  is  boiled  in  a  Schultze-Tiemann  apparatus  with 
an  excess  of  mercuric  chloride,  and,  after  eliminating  the  air,  a  little 
concentrated  potassium  hydroxide  solution  is  added,  the  whole  of  the 
nitrogen  of  the  base  is  evolved  and  can  be  measured  ;  the  action  takes 
place  quantitatively  according  to  the  equation  ^2^4,112804 -I- 6K0H + 
SHgCljj  =  K2SO4  +  4KC1  +  2Hg  -f-  N2  +  6H2O.  The  amount  of  hydrazine 
in  semicarbazides  can  be  rapidly  and  accurately  estimated  in  the  same 
manner. 

Conversely,  mercuric  chloride  may  be  estimated  by  means  of 
hydrazine.  In  the  case  of  dilute  solutions  of  the  chloride,  an  excess 
of  hydrazine  sulphate  is  added  and  the  foregoing  operation  in  the 
Schultze-Tiemann  apparatus  carried  out  at  the  boiling  temperature. 
With  more  concentrated  solutions,  it  is  better  to  work  in  the  cold,  using 
a  Lunge  or  Knopp  and  Wagner's  nitrometer.  W.  A.  D. 

Estimation  of  the  Nitrogen  in  Hydrazones  and  Osazones  by 
Kjeldahl's  Method.  J.  Milbauer  {Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  1903,  42, 
725 — 732). — The  author  confirms  the  statement  of  Dakin  (Abstr.,  1902, 
ii,  533)  that  the  addition  of  potassium  persulphate  is  of  great 
assistance  in  the  oxidation  of  diflUcultly  combustible  organic  substances 
by  sulphuric  acid.  The  process  cannot,  however,  be  employed  directly 
for  phenylhydrazine  and  its  derivatives,  in  consequence  of  the  tendency 
of  these  substances  to  evolve  nitrogen  when  oxidised.  After  pre- 
liminary reduction  by  nascent  hydrogen,  the  method  can  be  applied 
with  complete  success.  About  0*2  gram  of  the  substance  is  mixed 
with  50  c.c.  of  water  and  3  grams  of  zinc  powder  j  50  c.c.  of  concentrated 
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sulphuric  acid  are  gradually  added,  and  the  mixture  is  gently  boiled 
until  reduction  is  complete.  A  drop  of  mercury  is  added,  and  the 
boiling  is  continued  until  the  mixture  is  colourless.  After  cooling  to 
about  100°,  2  grams  of  potassium  persulphate  are  added,  and  the 
liquid  is  again  heated  for  about  half  an  hour.  It  is  then  neutralised 
with  soda,  a  few  grams  more  of  the  persulphate  are  added,  and  the 
ammonia  is  distilled  off.  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Nitrites  in  the  Absence  of  Air.  Isaac  K. 
Thklps  {Zeit.anorg.  Chem.,  1904,  38,  113 — 116). — The  apparatus  used 
is  the  same  as  that  previously  described  for  the  estimation  of  nitric 
acid  ( Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  240).  An  excess  of  standardised  arsenious  oxide 
solution  and  25  c.c.  of  concentrated  sodium  carbonate  solution  are  placed 
in  the  flask  and  boiled  for  from  5  to  8  minutes  to  drive  out  all  air. 
Seven  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  (1:4)  are  then  run  in  through  the  funnel,  and 
the  contents  of  the  flask  cooled.  As  the  pressure  in  the  flask  approaches 
that  of  the  outside  air,  the  delivery  tube  is  raised  out  of  the  mercury, 
but  still  kept  under  the  surface  of  a  layer  of  water  on  the  mercury. 
The  nitrite  solution  to  be  estimated  is  then  added  together  with  two 
grams  of  potassium  iodide  and  sufficient  sulphuric  acid  (1 :4)  to  acidify 
the  contents  of  the  flask.  A  concentrated  solution  of  potassium 
hydrogen  carbonate  is  now  run  in  until  all  free  iodine  has  been 
combined,  the  mixture  is  boiled  for  five  minutes  to  drive  out  nitric 
oxide,  cooled,  and  titrated  with  iV710  iodine  solution,  using  starch 
solution  as  indicator.  W.  P.  S. 

Estimation  of  Small  Amounts  of  Arsenic  in  Paints,  Wall- 
papers, &c.  Peter  Klason  and  John  Kohler  (Bihang  K.  Svenska 
Vet.  Akad.  Handl.,  1902—1903,  28,  ii.  No.  4,  1—18).— Like  phos- 
phoric acid,  free  arsenic  acid  may  be  estimated  by  titration  with 
alkali.  Using  potassium  hydroxide  with  methyl-orange  as  indi- 
cator, the  solution  shows  a  neutral  tint  when  KHgAsO^  is  formed, 
whilst  with  phenolphthalein  this  occurs  when  the  solution  contains 
KjHAsO^. 

With  potassium  iodate  and  iodide,  arsenic  acid  acts  as  a  monobasic 
acid,  the  reaction  being:  KI03-1-5KI-1- 6H3As04  =  6KH2ASO4 -f 
HIO3  -H  5  HI  and  HIO3  -H  5H1  =  SHgO  -f  Slg.  The  iodine  may  be  deter- 
mined by  means  of  standard  sodium  thiosulphate  solution.  Small  quan- 
tities (0*067 — 0*676  rag.  of  AsgOr^)  of  arsenic  acid  can  be  estimated  in 
this  way  by  using  A^/500  or  iV/1000  thiosulphate  solution,  but  the 
titration  must  be  carried  out  quickly  and  with  vigorous  shaking,  as 
the  liquid  to  which  starch  has  been  added  very  soon  assumes  a  per- 
manent blue  colour,  possibly  owing  to  the  action  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  of  the  air.  The  estimation  of  arsenious  acid  in  small  quan- 
tities after  previous  distillation  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  oxidation 
with  nitric  acid  does  not  give  satisfactory  results. 

Morner's  method  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  694)  of  estimating  minute 
quantities  of  arsenic,  which  gives  good  results  when  applied  to  ochres 
and  other  colours,  steel,  copper,  or  wall-papers,  gives  very  inaccurate 
results  with  woollen  wares. 

The  dilute  solutions  (A7500  and  iVyiOOO)  of  sodium  thiosulphate 
used  by  the  author  keep  well.  T.  H.  P. 
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Rapid  Estimation  of  Boric  Acid  in  Borax.  K.  Jacobi  {J.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc.,  1904,  26,  91 — 92). — Two  or  four  grams  of  the  sample  are 
dissolved  in  water  ;  excess  of  glycerol  and  a  few  drops  of  phenol- 
phthalein  solution  are  added  and  the  free  boric  acid  is  titrated  with 
A^/2  potassium  hydroxide.  The  result  multiplied  by  2  equals  the  total 
boric  acid  in  the  sample.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Boric  Acid  as  Phosphate.  Franz  Mylius  and 
Adolph  Meusser  (5er.,  1904,  37,  397— 401).— The  compound  BPO^ 
(G.  Meyer,  Abstr.,  1889,  108)  may  be  considered  as  a  mixed 
anhydride,  boryl  phosphate,  BO'O'POj.  Boric  and  phosphoric  acids 
combine  in  sulphuric  or  acetic  acid  solution,  or  in  acetic 
anhydride.  Boric  and  phosphoric  acids  also  combine  when  heated  at 
80 — 100°,  forming  a  hydrated  compound,  horylphosphoric  acid, 
H.7(B0)P04.  The  phosphate,  prepared  by  either  of  these  methods,  is 
readily  hydrolysed  by  water,  but  becomes  inert  after  heating  at  400°. 
At  a  white  heat,  the  compound  becomes  distinctly  crystalline. 

In  quantitative  analysis,  the  boric  acid  is  converted  into  methyl 
borate  by  distillation  with  methyl  alcohol,  phosphoric  acid  and  an 
excess  of  ammonia  are  added  to  the  distillate,  and  the  whole  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  ignited  at  400°  in  a  current  of  water- 
vapour,  in  which  the  ammonium  phosphate  and  phosphoric  acid 
volatilise,  the  residue  being  weighed  as  BPO^.  The  error  may 
amount  to  1  per  cent.,  due  on  the  one  hand  to  slight  volatilisation  of 
the  boryl  phosphate,  and  on  the  other  to  imperfect  removal  of 
phosphoric  acid.  C,  H.  D. 

Estimation  of  Alkalis  in  the  presence  of  Borates.  K.  Jacobi 
{J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  1904,  26,  88 — 91 ). — Silica  is  rendered  insoluble  as 
usual.  The  acid  solution  is  precipitated  with  ammonia  and  ammonium 
oxalate,  and  the  magnesium  is  then  precipitated  with  ammonium  phos- 
phate. The  phosphoric  acid  is  now  precipitated  with  ferric  chloride  and 
the  excess  of  this  removed  by  ammonia.  The  solution  is  freed  from 
the  bulk  of  ammonium  salts  by  evaporation  with  40  c.c.  of  nitric 
acid,  and  then  again  with  20  c.c.  The  residue  is  evaporated  with 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  finally  brought  to  a  dull  red  heat.  The 
mass  now  consists  of  sodium  (potassium)  chloride,  boric  oxide,  and 
regenerated  sodium  borate.  After  dissolving  in  water,  the  sodium 
existing  as  borate  is  titrated  with  X/2  sulphuric  acid,  using  methyl- 
orange  as  indicator  and  the  total  boric  acid  is  then  titrated  with  N/2 
potassium  hydroxide  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  glycerol,  using 
phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  The  sum  of  the  boric  oxide  and  the 
hodium  oxide  subtracted  from  the  total  weight  gives  the  sodium  chlor- 
ide, from  which  the  sodium  oxide  is  then  found  by  calculation.  Should 
potassium  or  sulphuric  acid  be  present,  these  should  be  determined  in  a 
separate  portion  and  allowed  for.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  the  Alkalis  in  Vegetable  Substances.  Hugo 
Neubauer  {Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  1904,  43,  14—36). — After  a  discussion 
of  the  inconveniences  and  deficiencies  of  the  Fresenius  method,  the 
following  process  is  proposed.     The  organic  matter  is  oxidised  and 
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removed  by  heating  the  substance  with  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  in  a 
Jena  glass  flask.  The  solution  is  evaporated  in  a  platinum  basin  and 
the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  expelled.  The  residue  is  freed  from  silica 
by  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  then  dissolved  in  water 
and  rinsed  into  a  125  c.c.  flask.  A  quantity  of  milk  of  lime 
suflBcient  to  yield  a  saturated  solution  of  calcium  hydroxide  is  added, 
the  flask  is  filled  up,  and  after  half  an  hour  the  solution  is  filtered 
through  a  dry  filter.  An  aliquot  part  (100  c.c.)  is  neutralised  with 
NI2  oxalic  acid,  which  at  the  same  time  indicates  whether  sufficient 
lime  has  been  added.  A  little  more  oxalic  acid  is  added,  the  mixture 
is  heated  to  boiling,  and  made  slightly  alkaline  with  ammonia.  The 
precipitate  is  washed  with  cold  water  containing  ammonium  oxalate. 
The  filtrate  is  evaporated  and  ignited  to  expel  ammonium  compounds. 
The  residue,  which  may  contain  traces  of  silica  and  alkali  carbonates, 
is  converted  into  normal  sulphates  by  ordinary  methods,  and  the 
potassium  is  estimated  by  platinic  chloride,  employing  the  author's 
modification  of  Finkener's  method,  which  is  applicable  to  the  sulphates. 
Sodium  is  calculated  from  the  difference.  Special  experiments  showed 
that  the  removal  of  iron  and  phosphoric  acid  by  calcium  hydroxide 
involved  no  loss  of  alkali  metals,  also  that  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
calcium  hydroxide,  magnesium  hydroxide  is  so  slightly  soluble  that 
the  weight  of  the  alkali  sulphates  may  be  corrected  by  subtracting 
05  mg.  for  the  magnesium  sulphate  remaining.  The  solubility  of 
calcium  hydroxide  is  considerably  increased  by  the  presence  of  alkali 
sulphates,  being  nearly  twice  as  much  in  a  2  per  cent,  solution  as  in 
pure  water.     Satisfactorv  results  were  obtained  in  test  experiments. 

M.  J.  S. 

Determination  of  Free  Lime  and  on  so-called  "Dead 
Burnt"  Lime.  Edward  H.  Keiser  and  S.  W.  f order  {Amer. 
Chem.  J.,  1904,  31,  153— 162).— A  method  is  described  for  the 
estimation  of  free  lime  in  Portland  cement,  basic  phosphate  slags, 
commercial  quicklime,  and  similar  substances,  which  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  free  lime  combines  almost  instantly  with  water  whilst  basic 
calcium  silicates  are  acted  on  much  more  slowly  by  water.  A  quantity 
of  the  substance,  weighing  0*2 — 03  gram,  is  first  heated  in  a  platinum 
crucible  to  expel  moisture,  or,  in  the  case  of  cements,  is  heated  by 
means  of  the  blow-pipe  for  a  few  minutes  to  expel  carbon  dioxide,  and 
after  cooling  in  a  desiccator  is  again  weighed.  A  few  drops  of 
recently  boiled  distilled  water  are  added  to  the  contents  of  the 
crucible,  which  is  placed  in  a  cylindrical  brass  receptacle  provided 
with  brass  inlet  and  outlet  tubes.  This  brass  receptacle  is  then  put 
into  an  air-bath  and  heated  at  85°  for  about  half  an  hour.  A  slow 
current  of  air,  previously  freed  from  moisture  and  carbon  dioxide,  is 
then  drawn  through  the  apparatus  and  the  temperature  raised  to 
185°.  After  the  crucible  has  been  thus  heated  for  half  an  hour,  it  is 
transferred  to  a  desiccator,  and,  when  cold,  is  weighed.  The  increase 
is  the  weight  of  water  which  has  united  with  the  lime  to  form  calcium 
hydroxide.     A  diagram  of  the  apparatus  is  given. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  when  lime  is  very  highly  heated  it 
becomes  "  dead-burnt"  or  inert  to  water,  but  experiments  have  shown 
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that  pure  lime  which  has  been  treated  in  this  way  slakes  compara- 
tively readily  with  warm  water. 

Lime  combined  with  silica  in  proportions  not  exceeding  3  mols.  of 
lime  to  1  mol.  of  silica  is  only  slowly  acted  on  by  water,  and  this 
method  of  estimating  lime  can  therefore  be  employed  in  presence  of 
the  di-  and  tri-calcium  silicates  which  are  assumed  to  be  present  in 
Portland  cements. 

Aluminates  are  hydrated  much  more  rapidly  than  silicates,  and  an 
allowance  must  therefore  be  made  for  the  water  with  which  they 
combine.  The  various  calcium  aluminates  take  up  varying  quantities 
of  water,  and  the  authors  intend  to  study  this  subject.  They 
conclude,  however,  from  experiments  already  carried  out,  that  if  a 
Portland  cement  containing  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  alumina  takes 
up  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  water,  the  excess  is  due  to  the  free  lime 
present.  E.  G. 

Estimation  of  Zinc  in  Zinc  Dust.  Alfred  Wohl  [and  Eick- 
MANNJ  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  451—453.  Compare  de  Kooinck,  Abstr.,  1903, 
ii,  758), — 0"1788  gram  of  zinc  dust  is  introduced  into  a  flask  of  100 
c.c.  capacity,  fitted  with  stopcock.  The  temperature  is  kept  at  20^^ 
and  the  pressure  reduced  by  700  mm.  Five  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  of 
sp.  gr.  I'l,  containing  a  drop  of  platinic  chloride  solution  are  intro- 
duced. When  the  zinc  is  completely  dissolved,  the  pressure  is  read  off 
at  the  original  temperature  (compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  39),  and  the 
percentage  of  metal  is  given  by  the  formula  (700— ^o)  x  2,  when  0*1788 
gram  of  dust  was  taken  for  each  100  c.c.  capacity  of  the  flask. 

J.  J.  S. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  Zinc.  W.  George  "Waring  {J.  Amer. 
Chem.  S'oc,  1904,  26,  4 — 29). — A  lengthy  article  on  the  sources  of 
error  in  the  ordinary  titration  of  zinc  with  ferrocyanide. 

An  important  modification  has  been  introduced  in  the  analysis  of 
zinc  ores  containing  silica  and  heavy  metals.  The  ore  is  decomposed 
with  nitrohydrochloric  acid  (1  : 6),  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  with 
the  addition  of  ammonium  chloride,  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  water, 
and  the  filtrate  boiled  with  a  clean  sheet  of  iron,  or,  better,  alumi- 
nium, which  precipitates  the  heavy  metals.  The  filtrate  is  neutralised 
with  sodium  hydroxide,  and  then  re-acidified  with  formic  acid.  From 
this  solution,  the  zinc  may  be  completely  precipitated  at  80°  by  cauti- 
ously passing  a  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide  until  no  further  white 
precipitate  is  formed.  The  precipitate  is  collected  and  treated  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  zinc  sulphide  and  leaves 
undissolved  any  cadmium  sulphide  which  happens  to  be  present.  The 
solution  of  the  zinc  is  mixed  with  some  ammonium  chloride  and 
titrated  with  ferrocyanide.  For  other  modifications  and  minute 
details  necessary  to  ensure  success,  the  original  article  should  be  con- 
sulted. L.  DE  K. 

lodometry  of  the  Precipitated  Peroxides  of  Lead,  Bis- 
muth and  Manganese.  Erwin  Kui'P  {Zeit.  anal.  C/tem.,  1903,  42, 
732 — 735). — All  attempts  to  precipitate  lead,  bismuth,  and  manganese 
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in  the  conditions  of  their  definite  hydrated  peroxides,  by  the  use  of 
alkaline  hydrogen  peroxide,  sodium  hypochlorite,  bromine  dissolved 
in  alkali  or  in  acetic  acid,  or  alkaline  potassium  persulphate  gave  pre- 
cipitates of  a  lower  and  generally  variable  degree  of  oxidation.  A 
lead  precipitate  having  approximately  the  composition  QPbOg.PbO  was 
obtained  with  bromine  in  acetic  acid  solution,  but  when  chlorides  were 
present  the  precipitation  was  incomplete. 

Manganese  also  yielded  with  alkaline  persulphate  a  precipitate  con- 
taining 95 — 96  per  cent,  of  MnOj,  but  permanganate  was  formed  if 
the  precipitate  was  digested  with  the  supernatant  liquor  for  half  an 
hour.  The  production  of  a  definite  peroxide  precipitate  seems  to  be 
possible  only  in  cases  where  a  solution  acidified  with  a  mineral  acid 
can  be  used,  as  in  Knorre's  method  for  estimating  manganese  (Abstr., 
1902,  ii,  108).  M.  J.  S. 

Solubility  of  Lead  Sulphate  in  a  Hydrochloric  Acid  Solu- 
tion of  Stannous  Chloride.  A.  van  Kaalte  (Zeit.  anal.  Cliem., 
1904,  43,  36 — 38). — The  solubility  of  lead  sulphate  in  a  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  of  stannous  chloride  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  108)  is  due  solely 
to  the  hydrochloric  acid  present.  M.  J.  S. 

Detection  of  Mercury  in  Urine.  Adolf  Jolles  {Zeit.  anal. 
Cfiem.,  1903,  42,  716— 718).— The  author  defends  his  method  (Ab.str., 
1900,  ii,  576)  against  the  strictures  of  Schumacher  and  Jung,  and 
considers  that  the  failure  of  the  latter  to  remove  the  mercury  com- 
pletely from  the  urine  by  a  gilt  platinum  plate  was  due  to  some  defect 
in  the  condition  of  the  gilt  surface  (compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  696). 

M.  J.  S. 

Method  of  Separating  Aluminium  and  Iron  by  means  of 
Formic  Acid.  Andre  LECLfeRE  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  146 — 147). 
— The  solution  of  iron  and  aluminium  should  be  fairly  dilute  and 
acidified  with  sulphuric  acid.  Ammonium  formate  is  added  in  large 
excess  and  the  solution  boiled  with  ammonium  thiosulpbate.  This 
treatment  reduces  all  the  iron  to  the  ferrous  state,  and  precipitates 
the  aluminium  as  basic  formate.  The  latter  is  collected  and  converted 
into  oxide  by  ignition,  whilst  the  iron  can  be  precipitated  as  sulphide 
from  the  solution.  S.  S. 

Estimation  of  Manganese.  Leon  D^bourdeaux  {Compt.  rend., 
1904,  138,  88 — 89). — The  ordinary  method  of  estimating  manganese 
by  determining  (1)  the  amount  of  chlorine  it  liberates,  and  (2)  the 
amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  necessary  to  furnish  the  chlorine,  can  be 
replaced  by  a  much  simpler  process,  involving  the  oxidation  of  oxalic 
acid  by  the  higher  oxides  of  manganese  in  the  presence  of  warm 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.     A  comparison  of  the  two  series  of  equations 

MnOj  +  4HC1  =  MnClj  +  Clj  +  2^f>. 
MnPg  -J-  6HC1  =  2MnCl2  +  Clj  -I-  3H2O. 
MnjO^  +  8HC1  =  SMnClj  +  Clj  -h  4H2O. 
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and  MnOj  +  C2H204,2H20  +  H^SO^  =  MnSO^  +  2CO2  +  4H2O. 
MogOg  +  C2H204,2H20  +  2H,S04  =  2MnSO^  +  2CO2  +  ^HgO. 
MngO^  +  C2H204,2H20  +  SHgSO^  =  SMnSO^  +  2CO2  +  6H2O. 

shows  (1)  that  the  chlorine  liberated  in  the  first  series  is  equivalent  to 
the  oxalic  acid  destroyed  in  the  second  series,  and  (2)  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  used  up  in  the  first  series  is  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  the 
sulphuric  and  oxalic  acids  involved  in  the  second  series. 

In  estimating  manganese  by  the  new  method,  the  specimen  to  be 
analysed  is  gently  heated  with  a  known  volume  of  a  standard  solution 
containing  35 — 40  grams  of  oxalic  acid  and  120  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid 
of  66°  Beaume  per  litre ;  the  oxalic  acid  in  the  residual  liquid  is  then 
estimated  by  means  of  a  standard  permanganate  solution,  and  the 
total  free  acids  by  means  of  a  standard  ammonia  solution,  using 
fluorescein  as  indicator;  the  differences  between  these  two  values 
and  the  corresponding  values  of  the  original  solution  give  the 
necessary  data  for  calculating  the  chlorine  and  hydrochloric  acid 
equivalents  of  the  oxide  under  investigation.  M.  A.  W. 

Employment  of  Persulphates  for  Quantitative  Separations. 
Georg  von  Knorbe  {Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  1904,  43,  1 — 14). — The 
statement  of  Dittrich  and  Hassel  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  693)  that  von 
Knorre's  method  for  estimating  manganese  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  108)  can 
be  applied  under  certain  conditions  to  separate  that  metal  quantitatively 
from  calcium,  magnesium,  zinc,  cadmium,  copper,  nickel,  and  aluminium, 
cannot  be  confirmed.  In  consequence  of  the  acidic  character  of 
manganese  dioxide,  weighable,  and  sometimes  considerable  amounts  of 
the  other  metals  are  invariably  carried  down,  even  when  working 
strictly  as  Dittrich  and  Hassel  prescribe.  The  estimation  of  the 
manganese  is  not  thereby  vitiated  if  the  amount  is  ascertained  by 
titrating  the  precipitate  after  destroying  the  excess  of  persulphate  by 
prolonged  boiling.  Cobalt,  lead,  and  silver  interfere  with  this  method 
by  yielding  peroxides.  Chlorides  must  not  be  present  in  large 
amounts.  The  separation  of  manganese  and  chromium  is,  on  the 
contrary,  perfectly  satisfactory,  the  chromic  oxide  being  converted  into 
chromic  acid.  M.  J.  S. 


Standardisation  of  Permanganate.  A.  Skrabal  {Zeit.  anal. 
Chem.,  1903,  42,  741 — 744). — With  reference  to  the  controversy 
between  himself  and  Classen  as  to  the  purity  of  electrolytic  iron 
deposited  from  an  ammonium  oxalate  solution  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  684, 
759),  the  author  points  out  that  Verwer  in  1901  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii, 
693)  showed  that  towards  the  end  of  the  electrolysis  carbonaceous  iron 
is  deposited,  and  that  this  fact  invalidates  the  quantitative  estimation 
of  iron  by  electrolysis  from  Classen's  solutions.  Another  impurity 
almost  invariably  present  in  Mohr'a  salt,  which  appears  to  have  been 
overlooked  by  Classen,  is  zinc.  In  Classen's  method,  this  impurity 
would  tend  to  accumulate  in  the  electrolytic  iron,  whereas  in  the 
author's  it  would  not.  M.  J.  S. 
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lodometric  Estimation  of  Uranium  in  Uranyl  Compounds. 
B.  Glasmann  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  189— 191).— Uranyl  salts  interact  with 
Stock  and  Massaciu's  iodide  iodate  mixture  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  247  ; 
1901,  ii,  284)  according  to  the  following  equation:  3U02(N03)2  + 
5KI  +  KIO3  +  SHgO  =  3UO./OH)2  +  6KNO3  +  Zl^.  The  reaction  "  pro- 
ceeds quantitatively  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  when  the  solution 
is  warmed.  It  is  necessary  that  the  solution  should  be  neutral  or  only 
very  faintly  acid.  The  liberated  iodine  is  driven  over  with  steam  and 
absorbed  in  a  receiver  containing  potassic  iodide  solution,  which  is  kept 
well  cooled,  and  this  solution  may  then  be  titrated  with  standard 
thiosulphate.     The  whole  operation  takes  some  20  minutes. 

J.  J.  S. 

Colour  Reactions  of  Vanadic  Acid  and  Vinyl  Alcohol. 
Camille  Matignon  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  82 — 84). — The  rich 
blue  coloration  given  by  tannin  and  vanadic  acid  forms  a  very 
delicate  test  for  the  latter  compounds,  a  solution  containing  2  mg. 
of  vanadium  pentoxide  per  litre  giving  the  blue  colour.  Similar 
colour  reactions  are  given  by  gallic  acid  and  pyrogallol ;  catechol 
gives  a  bluish-violet  colour,  but  is  a  much  less  sensitive  reagent  than 
the  other  three ;  whilst  resorcinol,  quinol,  guaiacol,  and  phloroglucinol 
give  no  coloration  under  the  same  conditions. 

Commercial  ethers  which  contain  vinyl  alcohol  afford  a  more  sensitive 
reagent  for  vanadic  acid  than  any  of  the  preceding  compounds,  since 
they  give  a  rose  coloration  with  solutions  of  ammonium  vanadate  or 
vanadic  acid  containing  1/10  mg.  of  vanadium  pentoxide  per  litre. 
On  allowing  the  ether  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  the  residue  becomes 
richer  in  vinyl  alcohol  and  gives  the  characteristic  rose  colour  with 
solutions  containing  1/50  mg.  per  litre.  That  vinyl  alcohol  is  the 
active  principle  in  the  ethers  capable  of  giving  the  colour  reaction  was 
proved  by  the  following  facts  (compare  Poleck  and  Thiimmel,  Abstr., 
1890,  118):  (1)  the  active  ethers  gave  a  white  precipitate  with  a 
solution  of  mercuric  chloride  and  potassium  hydrogen  carbonate,  (2) 
thty  lost  their  activity  after  treatment  with  potassium  hydroxide, 
which  resinifies  the  vinyl  alcohol,  and  (3)  they  became  inactive  after 
being  shaken  with  water,  which  dissolves  the  vinyl  alcohol. 

M.  A.  W. 

Estimation  of  Dissolved  Gases  in  Sea-water.  Ernst 
RuppiN  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1904,  38,  117 — 120).— The  apparatus 
employed  is  that  devised  by  Knudsen.  It  consists  of  a  large, 
cylindrical  bulb  with  a  tube  at  the  top  and  bottom.  The  upper 
tube  is  surrounded  by  a  condenser,  and  above  the  condenser  is 
closed  by  a  3-way  tap,  one  opening  of  which  connects  with  a  funnel 
and  the  other  with  a  gas-burette.  The  lower  tube  is  joined  to  a 
mercury  reservoir  by  means  of  tubing  and  is  provided  with  a  stop-cock; 
A  side-tube,  also  fitted  with  a  tap,  is  placed  just  above  the  stop-cock. 
After  removing  all  air  from  the  bulb  by  raising  and  lowering  the 
mercury  reservoir,  a  known  volume  (about  300  c.c.)  of  the  sea-water 
contained  in  a  sealed  tube  is  admitted  through  the  side-tube,  one  end 
of  the  sealed  tube  being  broken  under  mercury  and  the  other  broken 
in  the  piece  of  india-rubber  tubing  by  which  it  is  connected  to  the 
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side-tube.  The  nitrogen  and  oxygen  are  driven  off  by  gently  heating 
the  water  in  the  bulb,  a  ring  burner  at  the  lower  part  of  the  latter 
being  used  for  this  purpose.  The  gases  are  collected  in  the  gas-burette. 
After  disconnecting  the  condenser,  5  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr. 
1*125  are  run  in  through  the  funnel  and  the  heating  continued  at 
100 — 105°  until  all  carbon  dioxide  has  been  evolved.  This  gas  is 
also  collected  in  the  gas  burette,  and  the  mixed  gases  analysed  as 
usual,  A  correction  for  the  0'06  c.c.  of  oxygen  and  0*04  c.c.  of  nitrogen 
contained  in  the  5  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  must  be  made. 

W.  P.  S. 

Estimation  of  Carbon  Dioxide  in  Natural  Waters.  LuDwia 
W.  Winkler  {Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  1903,  42,  735— 740).— The  total 
carbon  dioxide  of  a  natural  water  can  be  estimated  by  evolving  hydrogen 
in  the  liquid  and  passing  the  mixed  gases  through  an  absorption 
apparatus.  A  stoppered  bottle  holding  about  600  c.c.  and  of  accurately 
known  capacity  is  tilled  completely  with  the  water  to  be  examined,  about 
20  grams  of  granulated  zinc  having  first  been  introduced.  Into  the  neck 
of  the  bottle,  a  capacious  cylinder  is  then  fitted.  This  cylinder  carries 
at  the  top  a  stopcock  bulb  and  has  a  side-tube  for  conveying  the  gas 
to  the  potash  bulbs.  Boiled  hydrochloric  acid  (50  c.c.  of  18  per  cent.) 
is  placed  in  the  bulb,  a  drop  of  platinic  chloride  is  added,  and  the 
acid  is  gradually  admitted  to  the  apparatus.  In  about  3  hours,  the 
whole  of  the  carbon  dioxide  will  have  been  carried  over  to  the  potash 
bulbs, 

A  new  form  of  potash  bulb  which  can  be  used  ten  times  without 
refilling  is  described  and  figured.  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Organic  Matter  in  Water,  Inconvenience  of 
Filtration  of  Samples  through  Paper  before  Analysis. 
C.  Lenormand  (Bull.  Soc.  chim.,  1904,  [iii],  31,  139— 141),— The 
author  finds  that  in  the  passage  of  water  through  filter  paper  a 
certain  amount  of  organic  matter  from  the  filter  paper  is  dissolved  by 
the  water,  and  he  suggests  that  determinations  of  "  organic  matter  " 
should  be  made  on  un filtered  samples.  The  results  of  a  number  of 
determinations  of  "organic  matter"  in  samples  of  sea  and  fresh 
waters  before  and  after  filtration  through  commercial  filter  papers  are 
tabulated  in  the  original.  T.  A.  H. 

Estimation  and  Separation  of  Cyanogen  Compounds  and  the 
Impurities  contained  therein,  Walther  Feld  {Chem.  Centr., 
1903,  ii,  1398—1400;  from  J. /.  Gasbel.,  46,  561— 5&7).— Alkali 
cyanides  are  estimated  in  the  presence  of  ferrocyanogen  compounds  by 
distillation  with  magnesium  chloride,  or,  if  the  mass  is  likely  to  yield 
hydrogen  sulphide,  with  a  soluble  lead  salt ;  in  either  case,  the  hydrogen 
cyanide  is  quantitatively  expelled  and  may  be  collected  in  aqueous 
sodium  hydroxide  and  finally  titrated  with  NjlO  silver  nitrate  using 
potassium  iodide  as  indicator. 

Iron  cyanogen  compounds  are  decomposed  by  heating  with  an  alkali 
hydroxide  in  the  presence  of  mercuric  chloride,  and  from  the  mercuric 
cyanide  thus  formed  the  hydrogen  cyanide  is  liberated   by  distillation 
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with  sulphuric  acid.  Insoluble  iron  cyanogen  compounds  are  first 
triturated  with  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide,  then  treated  at  the 
boiling  heat  with  magnesium  chloride,  and  then  with  a  sufficiency  of 
mercuric  chloride. 

Sulphur  Compounds. — The  compounds  usually  present  in  crude 
cyanides  are  hyposulphites,  polysulphides,  thiosulphates,  and  thio- 
cyanates.  On  distilling  the  mass  with  magnesium  chloride  in  a 
current  of  carbon  dioxide,  the  hydrogen  sulphide  is  expelled  and  may 
be  titrated  with  standard  iodine  and  thiosulphate ;  the  inhibiting 
action  of  the  hydrogen  cyanide  may  be  prevented  by  adding  hydro- 
chloric acid  before  titrating  with  the  thiosulphate.  Any  sulphur 
existing  as  polysulphide  separates  as  such  and  may  be  collected  as 
usual.  TkiosvJphates  and  thiocyanates  are  quantitatively  reduced  to 
hydrogen  sulphide  by  the  action  of  sheet  aluminium  and  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  separation  of  thiocyanates  and  thiosulphates  is  best  effected 
by  boiling  with  a  mixture  of  mercuric  and  magnesium  chlorides  with 
magnesium  oxide  ;  this  does  not  affect  the  thiocyanate,  which  may  then 
be  reduced  as  before  with  aluminium. 

Analysis  of  "Crude  Cyanogen."  In  the  estimation  of  the  cyanogen 
not  in  combination  with  iron,  an  aliquot  part  of  the  cold  aqueous  solution 
(to  which  a  little  magnesium  chloride  has  been  added)  is  precipitated 
with  lead  nitrate  and  the  hydrogen  cyanide  is  distilled  off  as  previously 
directed.  For  the  estimation  of  the  soluble  iron  cyanogen  compounds, 
the  cyanogen  of  the  alkali  cyanides  is  first  expelled  by  means  of  mag- 
nesium chloride,  the  hot  liquid  is  then  treated  with  sodium  hydroxide 
and  mercuric  chloride,  and,  after  boiling,  the  mercury  cyanide  is  de- 
composed by  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid.  For  the  determination  of 
the  insoluble  iron  cyanogen  compounds,  the  alkali  cyanides  are  first 
decomposed  by  evaporation  with  magnesium  chloride,  the  mass  is  then 
treated  with  strong  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide,  boiled  with  addition  of 
mercuric  chloride,  and  finally  distilled  with  addition  of  sulphuric  acid, 
allowing,  of  course,  for  the  soluble  ferrocyanide.  Sulphur  compounds 
are  estimated  as  previously  directed.  Thiosulphates  only  occur  in 
very  bad  samples  of  gas-purifying  material.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Glycerol  in  Wine.  Jose  G.  Guolielmetti  and 
Victor  Coppetti  {Ann.  Chim.  anal,  1904,  9, 11 — 12). — Fifty  grams  of 
clean  sand  and  25  grams  of  animal  charcoal  are  well  mixed,  50  c.c.  of 
wine  are  added,  and  the  whole  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water- 
bath.  After  intimately  mixing  the  mass  with  5  grams  of  calcium 
oxide,  the  whole  is  extracted  on  the  water-bath  first  with  50  and  then 
twice  in  succession  with  25  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol.  The  united 
filtrates  are  concentrated  to  5  c.c,  transferred  to  a  tube,  the  dish  is 
washed  first  with  another  5  c.c.  of  alcohol,  and  then  with  30  c.c.  of 
pure  ether.  The  whole  is  well  shaken,  allowed  to  settle,  and  filtered. 
The  ethereal  alcoholic  liquid  is  then  evaporated  in  a  dish  furnished 
with  a  close-fitting  lid,  the  residual  glycerol  is  dried  for  45  minutes  at 
60 — 70°,  cooled  under  a  desiccator,  and  weighed.  L.  de  K. 

Sodium  Monosulphide  as  Indicator  in  the  Estimation  of 
Dextrose  with  Fehling's  Solution.  L.  Beulaygue  (Compt.  rend.^ 
1904,  138,  51 — 53). — The  titration  of  dextrose  or  any  reducing  sugar 
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with  Fehling's  solution  is  often  rendered  inaccurate  by  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  a  sharp  end  point  to  the  reaction.  This  is  especially  the 
case  when  estimating  the  reducing  sugars  in  diabetic  urines.  To  over- 
come the  difficulty,  the  author  proposes  the  use  of  sodium  monosulphide 
as  an  indicator.  The  method  of  titration  and  the  precautions  taken 
during  the  process  are  the  same  as  those  usually  adopted.  When  the 
end  of  the  reaction  is  approached,  a  drop  of  the  titrated  liquid  is 
taken  out  and  placed  on  a  double  piece  of  filter  paper ;  the  upper  layer 
retains  the  cuprous  oxide  and  allows  some  of  the  liquid  to  pass  through 
to  the  lower  sheet,  A  drop  of  the  sulphide  solution  (10  parts  of  water 
to  one  part  of  crystallised  sodium  monosulphide)  is  placed  in  contact 
with  the  solution  in  the  second  layer  of  filter  paper ;  if  copper  is 
present,  a  black  or  brown  stain  of  copper  sulphide  is  formed.  By  re- 
peating this  process  at  intervals  during  the  titration,  a  point  is  reached 
when  the  sulphide  fails  to  produce  any  colour  even  when  the  paper  is 
examined  by  transmitted  light.  When  this  is  attained,  the  reduction 
of  the  Fehling's  solution  is  complete. 

It  is  impoi'tant  that  the  Fehling's  solution  used  should  be  stand- 
ardised by  the  same  method.  S.  S. 

Estimation  of  RaflBnose.  David  L.  Davoll,  jun.  {Zeii.  Ver. 
deut.  Zucke7'-Ind. ,190d,  1041 — 1049). — The  author  has  examined  the 
various  methods  proposed  for  the  estimation  of  raffinose  in  presence  of 
sucrose,  and  finds  that  the  method  of  inversion  according  to  Clerget's 
directions  gives  the  best  results.  It  is  best,  however,  to  use  as  the 
clarifying  material,  not  animal  charcoal,  but  powdered  zinc,  which  is 
allowed  to  act  on  the  inverted  solution  at  the  temperature  of  inver- 
sion (69°).  After  cooling  the  liquid  to  20°,  the  zinc  should  be  filtered 
off  by  means  of  a  plug  of  cotton-wool,  which  must,  of  course,  be 
thoroughly  washed  ;  as,  if  the  zinc  is  left  in  the  solution,  the  con- 
tinuous evolution  of  hydrogen  prevents  the  liquid  from  being  made  up 
exactly  to  volume.  T.  H.  P. 

The  Composition  of  Linseed  Oil  and  the  Estimation  of  the 
Saturated  Fatty  Acids.  Wilhelm  Fahkign  (Zeit.  angew.  chem.,  1903, 
16,  1 1 93 — 1 20 1 ). — A  lengthy  article  dealing  chiefiy  with  Mulder's  inves- 
tigations (1867).  The  composition  of  linseed  oil  may  be  fairly 
expressed  as  follows  :  unsaponifiable,  0"8  ;  palmitic  and  myristic  acids, 
8"0;  oleic  acid,  17"5;  linoleic  acid,  26"0;  linolenic  acid,  10  0;  isolinolenic 
acid,  33-5;  glycerol-residue  (CgHj),  42.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Unsaponifiable  Matters  in  Linseed  Oils. 
Carl  Niegemann  {Chem.  Zeit.,  1904,  28,  97). — The  author  has  tested 
18  specimens  of  undoubtedly  genuine  linseed  oil  and  finds  the  amount 
of  unsaponifiable  matter  to  vary  from  074  to  2*15  per  cent.  A  very 
low  percentage  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  superior  article.  The 
estimations  were  made  by  Allen  and  Thomson's  ether  process  {Chem. 
Xeics,  1881,  43,  267).  L.  dk  K. 

Some  Indian  Oils.    Julius   LEWKo^\lTscH    {Analyst,  1903,  28, 
342—343). — Fongam  Oil. — Obtained  from  pongam  beans,  the  fruit  of 
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Pongamia  glabra,  Vent.,  a  tall  tree  growing  all  over  East  India. 
At  15°,  the  oil  is  a  buttery  mass  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour.  Two 
samples  gave  the  following  figures :  sp,  gr.  09352 — 09240  at 
40740°;  saponification  number,  178 — 183-1;  iodine  number, 
94  0 — 89*4;  Reichert-Meissl  number,  I'l  ;  unsaponifiable  matter, 
922 — 6*96  per  cent.  ;  refractometer  number,  780 — 70-0;  free  fatty 
acids  (as  oleic),  305 — 05  per  cent.  The  first  values  were  given  by 
a  sample  extracted  in  the  laboratory  with  ether ;  the  second  by  a 
specimen  obtained  from  India. 

Margosa  Oil. — This  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Melia 
azedarach,  a  large  tree  cultivated  throughout  India  and  Burma.  It 
has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0-9023  at  40°/40°;  saponification  number,  196-9; 
iodine  number,  69-6;  Reichert-Meissl  number,  1*1;  refractometer 
number,  52.     The  oil  is  solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

Ben  Oil. — A  genuine  sample  gave  a  sp.  gr.  of  09127  at  15°/15°; 
iodine  number,  72 '2 ;  and  refractometer  number,  50  0.  A  solid 
portion  of  oil  of  ben  separated  by  filtration  at  0°  had  an  iodine 
number  109-9,  whilst  that  of  the  liquid  portion  was  lllS, 

W.  P.  S. 

Analysis  of  Urine.  Emil  C.  Behrendt  (Chem.  Zeit.,  1903,  27, 
1270 — 1271). — Uric  Acid. — Precipitation  with  barium  chloride  leads 
to  erroneous  results.  Direct  precipitation  with  hydrochloric  acid 
is   also   incomplete.     Ruhemann's   iodine   titration    process   (Abstr., 

1902,  ii,  435)  gives  very  indifferent  results  with  made  up  solutions  of 
uric  acid,  but  with  urines  the  results  agree  fairly  well  with 
Salkowski's  standard  process,  being,  however,  from  0-0038 — 0*0112  per 
cent,  too  low.  Very  good  results  may  be  obtained  by  Tunnicliffe  and 
Rosenheim's  volumetric  piperidine  process  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  196). 

Urea. — Riegler's  process  with  Millon's  reagent  in  a  special  ap- 
paratus (Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  390)  is  recommended. 

Indican. — EUinger's  process  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  620)  is  up  to  the 
present  the  most  trustworthy  process,  as  about  85  per  cent,  of  the 
indoxyl  is  converted  into  indigo,  but  it  requires  time.  L.  de  K. 

Reaction  of  Cryogenine.      Gustave  Patein  {J.   Pkarm.   Chim., 

1903,  [vi],  18,  593— 594).— By  mixing  1  c.c.  of  forty  per  cent, 
formaldehyde  solution  with  1  gram  of  cryogenine  (m-semicarbazido- 
benzamide,  NHg-CO-NH-NH-CgH^-CO-NHa),  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
diluting  with  water  and  then  adding  2  or  3  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
a  white  powder  is  precipitated  quantitatively.  The  product  is  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  or  chloroform,  and  seems  to  be 
acted  on  by  carbon  disulphide.  It  commences  to  melt  and  becomes 
coloured  at  205°. 

The  method  does  not  give  completely  satisfactory  results  in  the 
estimation  of  cryogenine  in  urine,  and  as  a  qualitative  test,  is  not  so 
characteristic  as  the  green  coloration  and  reduction  on  boiling  with 
Fehling's  solution.       •  G.  D.  L. 

Estimation  of  Morphine  in  Opium  and  Tincture  of  Opium. 
Edwin  Dowzard  (Pharm.  J.,  1903,  [iv],  17,  909— 910).— Eight  grams 
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of  the  sample  are  treated  with  100  c.c.  of  water  in  a  closed  flask  for 
1  hour  at  a  temperature  of  80 — 90°  with  constant  agitation.  The 
contents  of  the  flask  are  then  cooled,  3  grams  of  slaked  lime  are 
added,  and  the  mixture  again  agitated  for  1  or  2  hours.  After 
filtration,  51  "6  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  (equal  to  4  grams  of  opium)  are 
transferred  to  a  corked  flask,  5  c.c.  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  30  c.c.  of 
ether,  and  2  grams  of  ammonium  chloride  are  added,  the  flask  is 
shaken  for  30  minutes,  and  put  aside  for  12  hours.  The  contents  of  the 
flask  are  then  poured  on  to  a  filter.  The  aqueous  portion  runs  through, 
whilst  the  morphine  remains  attached  to  the  filter,  leaving  the  ether 
perfectly  clear.  The  latter  is  removed  by  a  pipette  and  the  traces  of 
morphine  in  the  flask  rinsed  on  to  the  filter  with  morphinated  water. 
The  filter  and  its  contents  are  washed  with  morphinated  water  until 
free  from  chlorides,  then  once  with  10  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  and 
finally  with  about  15  c.c.  of  ether,  which  after  a  few  minutes  is 
removed  by  a  pipette.  After  being  exposed  to  the  air  for  30  minutes, 
the  filter  and  adhering  morphir.e  are  placed  in  a  beaker,  broken  up 
with  a  glass-rod,  and  gently  heated  with  20  c.c.  of  i\710  sulphuric 
acid  solution.  The  mixture  is  now  cooled  and  titrated  with  iV^/10 
sodium  hydroxide  solution,  using  methyl-orange  as  indicator.  Each 
c.c.  of  iVyiO  sulphuric  acid  is  equivalent  to  00283  gram  of  morphine, 
005  gram  being  added  to  the  weight  of  morphine  found  as  directed  in 
the  B.P. 

In  the  case  of  the  tincture,  100  c.c.  are  evaporated  to  30  c.c, 
cooled,  3  grams  of  slaked  lime  are  added,  and  the  mixture  transferred 
to  a  100  c.c.  flask.  Water  is  added  up  to  the  mark,  any  froth  being 
removed  by  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  ether.  Two  c.c.  of  water  are  then 
added,  and,  after  shaking  for  one  hour,  the  contents  of  the  flask  are 
filtered.  Fifty  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  are  operated  on  as  described  under 
opium. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  a  serious  error  in   the    B.P.    method    for 
estimating  morphine  in  tincture  of  opium.     Eighty   c.c.   of  tincture 
and  3  grams  of  slaked  lime  are  made  up  to  85   c.c.     This  volume 
should  only  be  81*9  c.c,   as  the  3  grams  of  lime  together  with  ex- 
tractive matter  carried  down  by  it  displace  1  '9  c.c  of  water. 

A  table  is  given  f^howing  percentages  of  morphine  in  both  opium 
and  tincture  of  opium,  for  each  O'l  c.c.  of  iV^lO  sulphuric  acid 
solution  used,  from  9  c.c  to  20  c.c.  W.  P.  S. 

Estimation  of  Morphine  in  Opium.  P.  L.  Aslanoglou  {Chevi. 
News,  1903,  88,  286 — 287). — Ten  grams  of  the  powdered  opium  are 
thoroughly  extracted  with  three  successive  quantities  of  about  150  c.c. 
of  water,  each  extract  being  filtered  and  evaporated.  The  united  dry 
residues  are  dissolved  in  75  c.c.  of  water,  filtered,  and  washed  with 
water  to  make  100  c.c.  of  tiltrate.  To  the  latter,  30  c.c.  of  94  per 
cent,  alcohol  are  added,  and  after  stirring  for  30  minutes,  3  to  5  c.c. 
of  10  percent,  solution  of  ammonia.  At  the  end  of  12  hours,  the 
mixture  is  poured  on  a  tared  filter,  the  precipitate  is  washed  twice  with 
25  c.c.  of  water,  and  partly  dried  at  a  temperature  of  60°.  The  filter 
and  precipitate  are  then  washed  with  ether,  dried  at  75°,  and  weighed. 

To  the  weight  of  morphine  found,  0-1012  gram  is  added   to   correct 
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for  the  solubility  of  morphine  in  the  184  c.c.  of  solution  and  wash- 
water  employed.  The  true  amount  in  the  10  grams  of  opium  taken 
is  then  obtained.  W.  P.  S. 

Localisation  of  Morphine  in  the  Animal  Organism.  M. 
ToTZE(C'Acw.  Zeit.,  1903,  27,  1239— 1243).— A  review  of  work  done  by 
other  investigators,  together  with  some  of  the  author's  own  experiments. 
The  analytical  process  used  was  that  of  Marquis  (final  extraction  of 
the  morphine  by  means  of  ethyl  acetate  ;  testing  for  the  alkaloid  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  formaldehyde). 

The  bulk  of  the  unaltered  alkaloid  passes  into  the  urine,  and  a 
perceptible  amount  is  also  found  in  the  fteces.  All  other  organs 
should,  however,  if  necessary,  be  examined.  The  author  could  not 
detect  morphine  in  the  pancreas  and  bile.  L.  de  K. 

Van  Deen's  Reaction.  Nazareno  Tarugi  (Gazzetta,  1903,  33, 
ii,  216 — 222.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  460). — An  aqueous  solution 
of  the  oxydase  of  wheaten  flour,  although  not  losing  its  power  of  pro- 
ducing a  blue  coloration  with  tincture  of  guaiacum  when  exposed  to 
a  temperature  of  50°  for  2  hours,  fails  to  respond  to  this  test  after 
an  exposure  of  25  minutes  at  75°,  but  if  after  this  treatment  a  few 
drops  of  old  turpentine  oil  or  of  hydrogen  peroxide  solution  be  added, 
the  blue  coloration  is  at  once  reproduced.  But  if  the  oxydase  is 
heated  for  another  25  minutes  at  75°  or  50  seconds  at  100°,  the  power 
of  producing  the  coloration,  even  after  adding  the  solutions  mentioned, 
is  destroyed. 

Similarly,  an  aqueous  extract  of  maize  flour,  when  heated  for  10 
minutes  at  75°  or  for  10  seconds  at  100°,  loses  its  power  of  direct 
oxidation,  and  the  same  is  true  of  bean  flour  when  heated  for  a  minute 
at  100° ;  in  each  case,  this  property  is  restored  by  the  addition  of  the 
oxidising  agents  mentioned. 

When  egg-albumin  is  rapidly  coagulated  by  adding  it  to  water  at  75° 
and  the  clear  solution  filtered  from  the  coagulum,  it  does  not  directly 
colour  tincture  of  guaiacum,  but  does  so  on  adding  hydrogen  peroxide  ; 
it  appears  that  the  albumin  contains  an  oxydase,  which  is  destroyed 
by  heat,  but  regenerated  by  the  oxidising  agent. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  not  only  the  foi'egoing  substances  are  capable 
of  giving  Van  Deen's  reaction,  but  also  many  aldehydes,  and  even 
acid  anhydrides,  owing  to  the  formation  of  peroxide-like  intermediate 
products.  W.  A.  D. 
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Spontaneous  Emission  of  Light  by  Certain  Uranium  Salts. 
Henri  Bkcquerel  {Coinpt.  rend.,  1904,  138, 184 — 187). — The  property 
possessed  by  certain  radioactive  substances  of  emitting  light  and  heat 
energy  has  so  far  only  been  observed  in  the  cases  of  radium  and 
polonium  ;  it  is  now  found  that  certain  salts  of  uranium  are  spontane- 
ously luminous  in  the  dark  ;  the  intensity  of  the  luminosity  appears  to 
be  constant,  and  to  be  most  marked  in  the  case  of  those  salts  which 
are  rendered  phosphorescent  by  the  action  of  light.  The  most  active 
salt  in  this  respect  is  uranium  potassium  sulphate,  some  specimens  of 
the  double  sulphates  of  uranium  and  sodium  or  ammonium  are  almost 
equally  luminous,  whilst  crystals  of  the  double  uranium  potassium 
chloride  and  one  preparation  of  uranium  ammonium  oxalate  emit  a 
feeble  light.  Crystalline  commercial  uranium  nitrate  is  distinctly 
luminous,  whilst  the  phosphate  and  oxides  of  uranium  and  all  the 
uranous  salts,  whether  they  are  phosphorescent  to  light  or  the  con- 
trary, are  not  appreciably  luminous  under  the  conditions  of  the 
experiment.  The  luminosity  of  the  active  salts  is  not  affected  by 
preliminary  exposure  to  the  radiation  from  an  electric  arc,  or  to  that 
of  a  radium  salt,  nor  is  it  increased  by  placing  the  salts  in  contact  with 
metallic  uranium  ;  it  seems  therefore  to  be  due  to  the  phosphorescence 
excited  in  the  salt  itself  by  the  radiation  emitted  by  the  uranium  it 
contains.  The  intensity  of  the  luminosity  as  measured  photometrically 
is  about  20,000  times  more  feeble  than  that  emitted  by  a  specimen  of 
radium  chloride,  the  activity  of  which  is  about  10,000,000  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  uranium  salt.  M.  A.  W. 

Refractometric  Studies  Relating  to  the  Constitution  of 
some  Cyanomethylenic  Acids.  Albin  Haller  and  Paul  T.  Muller 
{Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  440 — 446). — The  authors  have  determined  the 
specific  gravities  and  the  specific  refractions  for  the  a,  /3,  and  y-hydrogen 
lines  and  the  D  sodium  line  of  the  following  alkyl  cyanoacetoacetates  : 
methyl  cyanomethylacetoacetate,  sp.  gr.  0*8754  at  20°/4°,  Hq 
0*2421  ;  methyl  cyanoethylacetoacetate,  sp.  gr.  0*8755  at  20°/4°,  n^ 
0*2493;  methyl  cyanopropylacetoacetate,  sp.  gr.  0  8840  at  20°/4°,  Wp 
0*2560  ;  ethyl  cyanomethylacetoacetate,  n^  0*2517;  ethyl  cyanoethyl- 
acetoacetate, nj,  0*2546;  ethyl  n-cyanopropylacetoacetate,  n^  0*2600; 
ethyl  cyanowopropylacetoacetate,  n^  02601  ;  propyl  cyanomethyl- 
acetoacetate, sp.  gr.  08746  at  20°/4°,  n^  0*2578  ;  amyl  cyanomethyl- 
acetoacetate, sp.  gr.  0*8743,  Wp  0*2672,  ethyl  cyanoacetonedicarboxyl- 
ate,  sp.  gr.  0*8809  at  2074°,  Wi,  0*2406  ;  and  of  the  following  cyano- 
alkylmalonic  esters:  ethyl  cyanomalonate,  sp.  gr.  1*0931  at  2074°, 
tio  0-2345  ;  ethyl  cyanomethylmalonate,  sp.  gr.  1*0695  at  2074%  n^ 
0*2382  ;  ethyl  cyanoethylmalonate,  sp,  gr.  1*0621  at  2074°,  np  0*2439 ; 
ethyl  cyanopropylmalonate,  sp.  gr.  10332  at  2074°,  «„  0*2495. 

Tables  are  given  of  the  molecular  refractions  for  the  different  rays 
and  of  the  molecular  dispersions  between  the  a*  and  y-lines,  and  from 
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the  results  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn  :  (1)  all  the  cyanoalkyl- 
acetoacetates  have  the  same  constitution,  the  difference  between  the 
values  of  Mjj  for  consecutive  naembers  approximating  to  460,  the 
normal  increment  for  CHg  according  to  Briihl  and  Conrady  ;  (2)  the 
cyanoalkylacetoacetates  have  the  enolic  [RC*0HIC(CN)*C02R'J,  and 
not  the  ketonic  [RC0'CH(CN)*C02R']  structure  (compare  Haller, 
Abstr,,  1900,  i,  372);  (3)  the  approximately  constant  difference 
(about  +1"5)  between  the  observed  and  calculated  values  for  the 
molecular  refractions  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  accumulation  of  nega- 
tive radicles  (2C0  and  CN)  in  the  molecule  (compare  Abstr.,  1900,  i, 
182;  Muller,  Abstr.,  1902,  i,  354;  1903,  i,  77,  78,  ii,  705);  a 
further  confirmation  of  this  point  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the 
cyanoalkylmalonic  esters,  which  exist  only  in  the  non-enolic  form, 
CN-CR(C02R')  (compare  Haller  and  Blauc,  Abstr.,  1901,  i,  260),  show 
similar  constant  differences  between  the  experimental  and  calculated 
values  for  the  molecular  refractions.  M.  A.  W. 

The  Flame  Spectra  of  the  Alkali  Metals.  C.  de  Watteville 
{Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  346 — 349). — An  examination  of  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  flame  spectra  of  the  alkali  metals  (lithium,  potassium, 
and  sodium)  shows  that  the  lines  of  the  metals  can  be  divided  into 
two  groups,  (1)  those  which  belong  to  the  principal  series  and  which 
are  equally  intense  from  all  parts  of  the  flame,  (2)  those  which  belong  to 
the  secondary  series,  and  which  are  more  intense  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  flame.  These  results  are  explained  on  the  hypothesis,  confirmed 
by  experiment,  that  the  flame  is  divided  into  zones,  each  of  which  emits 
only  one  group  of  lines,  for  if  an  image  of  the  whole  flame  is  thrown 
on  to  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope  by  means  of  a  lens  of  short  focal  length, 
the  resulting  spectrum  is  divided  longitudinally  into  three  parallel 
bands  ;  in  the  lower  region,  which  corresponds  with  the  blue  cone,  there 
are,  in  addition  to  the  carbon  bands,  all  the  lines  of  the  metal ;  in  the 
upper  region,  which  corresponds  with  the  highest  part  of  the  flame, 
only  the  very  strong  lines  of  the  principal  series  are  seen. 

M.  A.  W. 

Radioactivity  of  the  Atmosphere.  S.  J.  Allan  (Phil.  Mag., 
1904,  [vi],  7,  140 — 150). — It  has  been  previously  shown  that  a 
negative  conductor  becomes  radioactive  in  the  atmosphere,  and  that 
the  rate  of  decay  of  the  radioactivity  is  independent  of  the  nature  of 
the  wire,  &c.  (Rutherford  and  Allan,  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  123).  The 
radioactivity  can  be  removed  from  the  wire  by  rubbing  it  with  a  piece 
of  felt  or  leather  moistened  with  ammonia,  which  then  itself  becomes 
radioactive.  The  rate  of  decay  of  the  radioactivity  of  the  felt  or 
leather  is  not,  however,  equal  to  that  of  the  wire,  and  varies  with  the 
nature  of  the  felt,  but  the  radioactivity  of  the  ashes  of  the  felt 
decays  at  the  same  rate  as  that  on  the  wire.  The  rate  of  decay  of  the 
radioactivity  of  the  residue  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  freshly 
fallen  snow  was  found  to  be  different  from  that  of  the  atmospheric 
radioactivity.  The  absorption  of  various  solids  was  determined,  and 
the  experiments  indicate  the  existence  of  a-radiation,  readily  absorbed, 
and  more  penetrating  than  ^-radiation,  and  this  explains  the  differ- 
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ences  between  the  behaviour  of  the  felt  and  the  wire,  as  in  the 
former  the  a-rays  would  be  largely  absorbed  before  reaching  the 
surface  of  the  felt.  The  absorption  in  gases  was  also  examined.  The 
increase  of  the  conductivity  of  air  caused  by  a  water  spray  (at 
Montreal)  was  oot  due  to  any  emanation  in  the  spray,  but  is  produced 
by  the  mixture  of  the  water  spray  with  the  air.  The  experiments 
indicate  the  complexity  of  the  atmospheric  radioactivity  and  the 
necessity  of  further  investigation.  J,,  M.  J. 

The  Emanation  of  Actinium.  Andr^  Debierne  {Compt.  rend., 
1904,  138,  411  —  414). — The  energy  of  the  emanation  proceeding  from 
actinium,  when  measured  by  the  ionisation  of  a  gas,  is  found  to 
decrease  regularly  from  the  moment  of  its  production.  If  the 
logarithms  of  the  intensities  of  ionisation  are  plotted  as  abscissJB 
against  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  production  of  the 
emanation  as  ordinates,  a  straight  line  is  obtained,  the  inclination  of 
which  is  determined  by  a  constant.  In  the  case  of  actinium,  this  coU' 
stant  =  39  seconds.  The  emanation  of  actinium  also  has  the  property 
of  endowing  other  substances  with  radioactivity.  The  power  of 
inducing  radioactivity  on  other  substances  does  not  decay  in  the 
same  way  as  the  ionising  energy  of  the  emanation  ;  for  a  short  period 
after  the  production  of  the  emanation,  the  exciting  power  increases 
until  a  maximum  is  reached,  after  which,  however,  it  falls  off  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  ionising  energy.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  two 
effects,  induction  of  radioactivity  and  ionisation  of  gases,  are  quite 
distinct  from  one  another ;  from  this  point  of  view,  the  actinium 
emanation  must  be  regarded  as  containing  two  different  sources  of 
energy. 

The  induced  radioactivity  of  actinium  decays  quite  regularly  ;  after 
forty  minutes  from  the  instant  of  production,  it  has  decreased  to  half 
its  strength.  Substances  containing  actinium  seem  to  emit  a  second 
emanation,  which  decays  much  more  slowly  than  the  principal  one 
described  above,  S.  S. 

Heating  Effect  of  the  Radium  Emanation,  Ernest  Kuther- 
FORD  and  Howard  T,  Barnes  {Phil.  Mag.,  1904,  [vi],  7,  202—222).— 
The  experiments  were  conducted  in  order  to  determine  how  the  heat 
emission  of  radium  is  connected  with  its  radioactivity.  For  the 
measurement  of  the  heat,  a  differential  air  calorimeter  and  platinum 
thermometers  were  employed  ;  diagrams  and  descriptions  of  these  are 
given.  The  emanation  was  driven  off  the  radium  bromide  by  heat- 
ing, and  was  condensed  in  a  tube  surrounded  by  liquid  air.  The  heat- 
ing effect  of  the  radium,  when  first  tested,  had  fallen  and  continued  to 
fall  for  about  3  hours,  when  it  reached  a  minimum  of  about  30  per 
cent.,  after  which  it  gradually  increased,  reaching  its  original  value  in 
about  a  month.  Complementary  changes  were  observed  in  the  case  of 
the  emanation  tube,  so  that  the  sum  of  the  heating  effects  of  the 
radium  and  the  emanation  tube  during  the  whole  course  of  the  experi- 
ments was  always  equal  to  that  of  the  original  radium.  The  authors 
therefore  conclude  that  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  heat  is  not  due  to 
radium  directly,  but  to  the  emanation  and  the  active  matter  it  pro* 
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duces  (termed  emanation  X).  It  was  found  that  the  curve  of  diminu- 
tion of  the  heating  effect  of  the  emanation  is  nearly  identical  with  the 
curve  for  the  loss  of  radioactivity,  and  hence  supports  the  view  that 
the  heat  emission  is  an  accompaniment  of  the  expulsion  of  the  a-rays. 
About  10  minutes  after  the  removal  of  the  emanation,  the  heating 
effect  of  radium  is  about  45  per  cent,  of  the  original ;  the  gradual 
decay  from  this  point  to  the  minimum  is  due  to  the  decay  of  activity 
of  the  "  emanation  X "  left  behind,  and  the  curve  was  found  to  be 
similar  to  the  decay  to  zero  of  the  emanation  tube  after  the  removal 
of  the  emanation  itself.  The  decay  curves  indicate  3  well-marked 
changes  in  the  emanation  X.  In  the  first,  half  the  matter  is  trans- 
formed in  3  minutes ;  in  the  second,  half  in  34  minutes ;  and  in  the 
third,  half  in  28  minutes.  These  changes  will  be  discussed  in  a 
later  paper,  but  the  authors  now  state  that  the  first  is  accompanied 
by  a-rays,  the  second  is  not,  and  the  third  is  accompanied  by  a-,  ^-,  and 
y-rays.  The  proportion  of  the  heat  effect  due  to  the  radium  is  about 
25  per  cent.,  that  due  to  emanation  and  first  change  to  emanation  X, 
about  41  per  cent.,  and  that  due  to  the  second'  and  third  change  about 
34  per  cent.  The  energy  stirred  up  in  the  emanation  is  enormous, 
and  the  authors  calculate  that  1  c.c.  would  liberate  per  hour  from 
1*25  X  10^  to  1'25  X  10^  gram  calories,  and  that  1  gram  can  radiate  an 
amount  of  energy  lying  between  2  x  10®  and  2  x  10^°  gram  calories. 

L.  M.  J. 

Influence  of  the  Electric  Discharge  at  Points  on  the  Com- 
bination and  Decomposition  of  Gases.  Alexandre  de  Hemp- 
rinnE  {Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  19U3,  46,13 — 20). — Two  similar  tubes, 
connected  on  the  one  hand  with  a  pump,  and  on  the  other  with  two 
separate  manometers,  are  each  provided  with  two  platinum  electrodes, 
a  point  and  a  disc.  The  tubes  are  filled  with  the  same  gas  or  gaseous 
mixture,  and  are  so  arranged  that  when  the  negative  discharge  takes 
place  at  the  point  in  the  one  tube,  it  takes  place  at  the  disc  in  the 
other  tube. 

When  the  tubes  are  filled  under  low  pressure  with  a  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  or  a  mixture  of  carbon  monoxide  and  oxygen,  combination 
takes  place  much  more  rapidly  in  the  tube  in  which  the  point  dis- 
charge is  negative,  the  difference  becoming  more  marked  with  diminish- 
ing pressure  (compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  199).  The  synthesis  of 
ammonia  is  slightly  favoured  by  a  negative  point  discharge,  but  the 
decomposition  ol'  ammonia  and  of  carbon  di^ulphide  is  not  affected  by 
the  nature  of  the  discharge  so  long  as  the  pressure  is  greater  than 
5  mm.  Whether  a  Wimshurst  machine  or  a  Kuhmkorff  coil  is  the 
source  of  the  electricity,  it  is  found  that  the  greater  the  difference  in 
the  light  effects  in  the  two  tubes,  the  greater  is  the  difference  in  the 
rates  of  combination;  combination  and  decomposition  appear  to  be 
effected  especially  in  the  luminous  portions  of  the  gas.  J.  C.  P. 

Dielectric  Constants  of  Solvents  and  Solutions.  Harold 
Everett  Eggers  {J.  Physical  Chem.,  1904,  8,  14 — 36). — The  dielectric 
constants  were  determined  by  the  method  employed  by  D.rude  (Abstr.^ 
J^^Tj  "»  438),  and  tlJ§  following  results  were  obtained  ; 
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Dielec- 

Dielec- 

Temper- 

tric 

Temper- 

tric 

Substance. 

ature. 

constant, 

Substance. 

ature. 

constant. 

Methyl  thiocyanate,. 

15-5° 

33-3 

Thiophen     ... 

..    13-0° 

2-85 

Ethyl  thiocyanate  ... 

11-5 

31-2 

Ethyl  disulphide. 

..   19-0 

15-6 

Amyl  thiocyanate  ... 

19-5 

17-1 

Thioacetic  acid   . 

..  210 

17-3 

Methylthiocarbimide 

40-0 

17-9 

Acetylacetone     . 

..   18-0 

25-7 

Ethylthiocarbimide ... 

15-0 

22-0 

Acetyl  methyl- 

Allylthiocarbimide  ... 

,  17-6 

17-3 

hexyl  ketone  . 

..   190 

27-4 

Phenylthiocarbimide 

11-6 

8-5 

Malononitrile     . 

..  32-6 

46-3 

Amylhydrosulphide .. 

18-0 

4-9 

Pinacolin    ... 

..  17-5 

12-6 

Phenylcarbimide     ... 

17-0 

3-36 

Nitroanisole 

..   19-8 

23-8 

In  a  homologous  series,  the  dielectric  constant  decreases  as  the  molecular 
weight  increases.  The  high  value  for  malononitrile  appears  to  indicate 
that  separation  of  the  cyanide  groups  causes  a  rise  of  the  dielectric 
constant,  the  value  for  cyanogen  being  2*52  and  for  succinonitrile  61 '2. 
The  dielectric  constants  of  solutions  were  then  determined,  the  follow- 
ing being  employed :  sulphur,  phosphorus,  menthol,  and  camphor  in 
carbon  disulphide,  menthol  and  camphor  in  benzene,  and  menthol  in 
acetonitrile.  It  is  found  that  the  simple  volumetric  formula 
[k  =  {k^^v^  +  k.2V2)/{v^  +  V2)]  does  not  give  even  approximate  values  for 
the  constant  and  is  inapplicable. 

When  the  same  compound  is  dissolved  in  different  solvents,  the 
values  indicate  influence  of  the  solvent ;  this  the  author  considers  to 
be  probably  due  to  the  formation  of  indefinite  compounds. 

L.  M.  J. 

Liquid  Hydrogen  Chloride  as  an  Electrolytic  Solvent. 
Demetrio  Helbig  and  G.  Fausti  {Atli  E.  Accad.  Lincei,  1904,  [v],  13, 
30—37.  Compare  Steele  and  Mcintosh,  Proc,  1903,  220).— Liquid 
hydrogen  chloride  at  its  boiling  point  ( -80 '3°),  under  the  ordinary 
pressure,  has  a  specific  conductivity  0*167  x  10 ~^,  which  is  ap- 
proximately that  of  pure  water ;  the  conductivity  is  not  changed  by 
the  addition  of  the  chlorides  of  potassium,  lithium,  ammonium,  copper, 
lead,  platinum,  gold  and  antimony,  which  are  all  insoluble  in  the 
liquefied  gas.  Stannic  chloride  dissolves  in  liquid  hydrogen  chloride 
but  does  not  alter  its  conductivity.  Ice  cooled  to  —  80°  neither 
dissolves  in  the  liquid  nor  changes  the  conductivity  ;  on  raising  the 
temperature,  the  liquid  boils,  but  the  resistance  remains  constant. 

For  the  details  of  the  method  used  in  the  measurements,  the 
original  should  be  consulted  ;  the  hydrogen  chloride  was  maintained 
at  its  boiling  point  by  cooling  it  wi'.h  a  current  of  air  which  had  been 
passed  through  a  Dewar's  vessel  of  liquid  air.  W.  A.  D. 


Electrical  Conductivity  of  Solutions  in  Thiocyanates  and 
Thiocarbimides.  Louis  Kahlenberq  {Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.^  1903, 
46,  64 — 69). — The  solvents  used  and  their  specific  conductivities 
were  as  follows  :  methyl  thiocyanate,  738  x  10"'';  ethyl  thiocyanate, 
4-8  X  10~°  ;  amyl  thiocyanate,  1*47  x  10"^;  ethylthiocarbimide,  less 
than    3-63x10-7;    allylthiocarbimide,    less    than    4*3  x  10~s.      The 
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dielectric  constants  of  these  solvents  have  been  determined  by  Eggers, 
and  are  respectively  33-3  (at  15*5°),  31 '2  (at  11 '5°),  17-1  (at  19-5°), 
22-0  (at  15-0°),  17-3  (at  17-6°). 

Most  salts  are  insoluble  in  these  substances,  but  ferric  chloride, 
silver  nitrate,  mercuric  chloride,  trichloroacetic,  and  trichlorolactic 
acids  were  found  to  be  soluble  in  the  thiocyanates  :  ferric  chloride 
and  trichloroacetic  acid  are  soluble  also  in  the  thiocarbimides,  but 
these  solvents  are  decomposed  by  silver  nitrate  and  mercuric  chloride. 
The  solutions  in  methyl  thiocyanate  have  the  highest  conductivity,  and 
the  thiocarbimide  solutions  have  a  low  conductivity.  The  conductivity 
of  ferric  chloride  in  thiocyanates  and  thiocarbimides  is  much  lower 
than  in  water  or  liquid  hydrogen  cyanide,  and  is  of  the  same  order  as 
that  in  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohols.  The  conductivity  of  silver  nitrate 
in  methyl  and  ethyl  thiocyanates,  and  of  mercuric  chloride  in  ethyl 
thiocyanate  is  much  lower  than  in  aqueous  solutions  of  corresponding 
strength.  The  conductivity  of  solutions  of  trichloroacetic  acid  in  the 
thiocyanates  and  specially  in  the  thiocarbimides  is  extremely  low,  and 
yet  the  solutions  rapidly  attack  metallic  magnesium  or  dry  sodium 
carbonate.  J.  C.  P. 


Electrical  Conductivity  of  Aqueous  Solutions  at  High 
Temperatures.  I.  Description  of  the  Apparatus.  Results 
"With  Sodium  and  Potassium  Chlorides  up  to  306°.  Arthur 
A.  NoYEs  and  William  D.  Coolidge  (Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1903, 
46,  323 — 378). — The  authors  have  constructed  a  platinum-lined 
bomb  of  124  c.c.  capacity,  provided  with  electrodes  insulated  where 
needful  by  quartz-crystal  cylinders.  Details  of  the  construction  of 
this  apparatus  are  given  in  the  paper.  With  this  bomb,  the 
conductivity  and  specific  volume  of  aqueous  solutions  of  sodium  and 
potassium  chlorides  (from  01 — 00005  normal)  have  been  determined 
at  140°,  218°,  281°    and  306°. 

The  variation  of  the  dissociation  with  concentration  at  these 
temperatures  is  not  that  required  by  Ostwald's  dilution  law,  any 
more  than  at  the  ordirjary  temperature.  Of  the  various  empirical 
expressions  that  have  been  proposed  for  the  change  of  conductivity 
with  concentration,  that  of  Kohlrausch  {Ao  —  A  =  KCi)  is  the  most 
satisfactory.  Barm  water's  expression  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  274)  also 
gives  good  results,  except  at  the  highest  temperature.  To  make 
applicable  the  general  function  Ao  -  A  =  irA"C"~^,  the  value  of  n 
must  be  varied  not  only  with  the  nature  of  the  salt  but  also  with 
the  temperature. 

The  conductivity  values  extrapolated  for  infinite  dilution  vary 
with  the  temperature  in  an  approximately  linear  manner,  although 
there  are  deviations  up  to  3*5  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  potassium 
chloride  at  281°  and  306°.  The  temperature  cffifficients  (referred  to 
the  values  at  18°)  are  3*05  per  cent,  for  sodium  chloride  between 
18°  and  306°,  2  74  per  cent,  for  potassium  chloride  between  18° 
and  218°. 

The  migration  velocities  of  the  potassium  and  sodium  ions  tend 
to  become  equal  as  the  temperature  rises,  for  the  ratio  of  the  con- 
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ductivities  of  the  chlorides  at  infinite  dilution  decreases  from  119 
at  18°  to  1-04  at  306°. 

At  the  same  temperature  and  concentration,  the  degrees  of  dis- 
sociation of  sodium  and  potassium  chlorides  are  nearly  equal.  The 
percentage  dissociation  in  O'liV  solution  is  approximately  as  follows : 
84  per  cent,  at  18^,  79  per  cent,  at  140°,  74  per  cent,  at  218°, 
67  per  cent,  at  281°,  and  60  per  cent,  at  306°.  The  change  of 
dissociation  with  concentration  is  accurately  given  at  all  tempera- 
tures by  the  equation  (1  —x)/C^  =  K.  The  conductivity  of  the  vapour 
over  a  0*1  ^V-solution  of  potassium  chloride  at  306°  is  certainly  less 
than  l/200,000th  part  of  that  of  the  solution  itself. 

The  specific  volume  of  the  0  002  xV-solutions  (practically  the  same 
as  that  of  pure  water)  was  found  to  be  1'186  at  218°,  1'326  at 
281°,  and  1434  at  306°.  The  expansions  of  the  two  0  1  .V-solu- 
tions  agree  very  closely,  but  are  somewhat  less  than  that  of  water. 
For  these  solutions,  the  ratio  of  the  specific  volume  at  306°  to  that 
at  4°  is  1-422.  J.  C.  P. 

Organic  Solvent  and  Ionising  Media.  I.  Paul  Walden 
{Zeit.  phystkal.  Chem.,  1903,  46,  103—188.  Compare  Abstr.,  1902, 
ii,  247). — To  discover  how  far  the  views  adopted  in  connection  with 
the  conductivity  of  water  and  aqueous  solutions  may  be  extended  to 
other  media,  the  author  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  nearly  forty 
organic  solvents,  including  representatives  of  the  alcohols,  aldehydes, 
ketones,  acids,  acid  anhydrides,  chlorides,  bromides,  and  amides,  esters, 
nitriles,  thiocyanates,  thiocarbimides,  and  nitro-compounds.  To  facilitate 
comparison,  one  solute  has  been  used  throughout,  namely,  tetra- 
ethylammonium  iodide. 

The  present  paper  deals  exclusively  with  the  solvents,  and  contains 
first  a  detailed  account  of  investigations  hitherto  made  on  the  con- 
ductivity of  pure  organic  substances  and  their  solutions.  In  describ- 
ing his  own  work,  the  author  lays  stress  on  the  purification  of  the 
various  solvents,  and  shows  how  the  degree  of  purity  is  evidenced  by 
the  conductivity.  Successive  fractions  of  a  liquid  distilling  at  a 
constant  temperature  have  not  the  same  conductivity.  A  minimum 
value  for  the  conductivity  of  each  solvent  has  been  reached  ;  thus, 
taking  one  or  two  common  substances  as  examples  :  methyl  alcohol, 
1-45  X  10"^ ;  ethyl  alcohol,  1-985  x  lO"" ;  acetone,  2-27  x  10"',  all  at 
25°;  acetaldehyde,  1*20  x  10  ""^  at  0°.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
minimum  value  of  the  conductivity  reached,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  characteristic  conductivity  of  the  substance,  lies  at  25°  between 
1  X  10  ~"  and  5  x  10"".  The  conductivity  increases  with  the  tempera- 
ture, and  the  temperature  coeflicient  varies  with  the  class  of  substance. 
In  homologous  series,  the  first  member  has  the  highest  conductivity. 
A  few  solvents  are  found  to  have  an  exceptionally  high  conductivity, 
for  example,  formamide,  4-7x10"^;  acetamide  (at  81°),  29x10"^; 
dimethylnitrosoamine,  3  x  10~^ ;  acetylacetone,  1-6  x  10"^ ;  formic  acid, 
1-5  X  10"^ ;  values  which  approach  those  for  fused  electrolytes.  The 
existence  of  a  definite  conductivity  for  each  substance  points  to 
ionisation,  and  the  author  makes  suggestions  as  to  the  ions  pro- 
bably present  in  each  case. 
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In  view  of  the  parallelism  suggested  by  Nernst  and  by  Thomson 
between  dielectric  constant  and  dissociative  power,  the  author  has 
determined  the  dielectric  constants  of  most  of  the  solvents  (and  some 
other  organic  and  inorganic  substances)  by  Drude's  method.  He  finds 
that  the  dielectric  constants  of  acid,  acid  chloride,  anhydride,  and 
amide  increase  in  the  order  given.  The  comparative  effect  of  various 
Bubstituent  groups  on  the  dielectric  constant  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  values:  CHg-NOg,  38-2;  CHg-CN,  35-8;  CHg-CNS,  35-9; 
CHg-OH,  32-5;  CHg-NCS,  19-7.  Of  the  nitroparaffins  and  alkyl 
nitratep,  the  former  have  the  higher  values  of  the  dielectric  constant. 
The  introduction  of  sulphur  sometimes  increases,  sometimes  diminishes 
the  dielectric  constant;  compare  CHg'COgH,  646;  CHg'CO'SH,  12'8; 
CgHg'OH,  21-7;  CgH^'SH,  7-9.  The  dielectric  constant  is  shown  to 
be  a  markedly  constitutive  property,  but  in  general  it  may  be  said 
that  the  passage  from  the  first  to  the  second  member  of  a  homologous 
series  means  a  fall  in  the  dielectric  constant  of  about  50  units,  whilst 
the  passage  from  the  second  to  the  third  member  means  a  further  fall 
of  about  10  units.  J.  C.  P. 

lonisation  caused  by  the  Impact  of  Negative  Ions  of 
Incandescent  Carbon.  Johannes  Stark  {Chem.  Cenlr.,  1904,  i, 
424;  from  Phys.  Zeit.,  5,  51 — 57). — An  ion  which  moves  through  a 
large  difference  of  potential  without  collision  may  gain  so  much  kinetic 
energy  that  it  becomes  able  to  ionise  a  neutral  particle  of  gas  by  its 
impact.  An  electric  discharge  was  passed  through  a  gas  contained  in 
a  glass  globe,  a  metallic  pin  serving  as  anode  and  a  pj -shaped  carbon 
filament  as  cathode.  The  latter  was  raised  to  incandescence  ;  the  high 
temperature  caused  strong  electrification  and  ionisation  at  the  surface 
of  the  cathode.  The  E.M.F.  of  ionisation  was  constant  and  not  affected 
by  temperature  ;  for  negative  electron-ions  in  mercury  vapour  and  in 
nitrogen,  it  was  found  to  be  11  and  27  volts  respectively. 

The  original  paper  also  contains  many  other  theoretical  discussions 
and  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  surface  of  the  solid 
on  ionisation  and  current  strength,  secondary  currents,  &c. 

E.  W.  W. 

Hydrogen  Peroxide  Ions  and  their  Discharge  Potential.  Gia- 
COMO  Carraka  and  A.  Bringhenti  {Gazzetta,  1903,  33,  ii,  362 — 371). — 
Measurements  are  given,  with  curves  illustrating  them,  of  the  potential 
difference  necessary  to  produce  a  current  in  normal  solutions  of  sulphuric 
acid  containing  hydrogen  peroxide.  It  is  shown  that  in  such  solutions 
a  current  passes  between  a  large,  non- platinised  platinum  electrode 
covered  with  oxygen  as  the  anode,  and  a  platinum  point  as  cathode  at 
an  E.M.F.  of  0*26  volt,  whereas  under  similar  conditions  in  the  same 
solution  free  from  hydrogen  peroxide,  an  E.M.F.  of  r08  volts  is  neces- 
sary. Making  the  large  plate  the  cathode  and  the  point  the  anode, 
the  current  passes  at  an  E.M.F.  of  0*39  volt  in  the  presence  of  hydrogen 
peroxide,  instead  of  0*60  in  its  absence.  The  shape  of  the  curves  of 
cathodic  polarisation  plotted  between  E.M.F.  and  current  indicate  the 
existence  of  only  hydrogen  cathions,  and  confirm  the  view  that  hydrogen 
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peroxide  is  a  weak  acid.     It  is  probable  that  the  anions  are  univalent 
•HOg,  to  which  a  discharge  potential  r47  volts  is  to  be  attributed. 

W.  A.  D. 

Effect  of  Ions  on  the  Decomposition  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide 
by  Platinum  Black.  C.  Hugh  Neilson  and  Orville  H.  Brown 
(/.  Amer.  Physiol.,  1904,  10,  225— 228).— In  general,  the  cathion  has 
an  inhibiting  or  depressing  effect,  and  the  anion  an  accelerating  effect. 

W.  D.  H. 

Effect  of  Ions  on  the  Decomposition  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide 
and  the  Hydrolysis  of  Ethyl  Butyrate  by  an  Aqueous  Extract 
of  Pancreas.  C.  Hugh  Neilson  and  Orville  H.  Brown  (J.  Amer. 
FhysioL,  1904,  10,  335 — 344). — The  effect  of  certain  salts  in  inhibiting 
the  decomposition  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  and  to  a  less  degree  the 
hydrolysis  of  ethyl  butyrate  by  a  pancreatic  extract,  can  be  explained 
by  the  hypothesis  that  the  cathions  have  a  depressing  and  the  anions  an 
accelerating  action.  W.  D.  H. 

Experiments  on  Ionic  Reactions.  F.  Dupre  (Chem.  Zeit.,  1904, 
28,  186). — No  precipitate  is  formed  when  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  little 
barium  chloride  are  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  chromate; 
addition  of  sodium  acetate  diminishes  the  concentration  of  the  hydrogen 
ions,  and  thus  causes  a  precipitate.  When  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate 
and  sodium  chloride  is  boiled,  the  colour  changes  to  green.  The  effect 
of  dilution  on  solutions  of  copper  chloride  and  cobalt  chloride  respec- 
tively was  also  studied.  The  separation  of  sulphur  from  a  mixture  of 
sodium  thiosulphate  and  acetic  acid,  is  prevented  by  the  addition  of 
sodium  acetate.  A.  McK. 

The  Influence  of  Complex  Ions  on  Electrolysis  by  an 
Alternating  Current.  Andre  Brochet  and  Joseph  Petit  (fiompt. 
rend.,  1904,  138,  419 — 421). — It  is  shown  that  the  presence  of 
complex  ions  is  not  necessary  to  the  action  of  an  alternating  current 
on  a  solution.  Tiiis  is  supported  by  the  mention  of  many  cases  where 
an  alternating  current  produces  changes  in  the  composition  of  a  liquid 
although  the  formation  of  complex  ions  is  excluded.  In  all  these 
instances,  one  or  more  of  three  phenomena  are  observed  :  (1)  the 
evolution  of  electrolytic  gas,  (2)  dissolution  of  electrodes,  (3) 
oxidation  or  reduction.  A  few  cases  were  examined  where  complex 
ions  were  present  which  are  not  decomposed  by  the  ordinary 
continuous  current.  It  was  found  that  iron,  cobalt,  and  platinum 
dissolve  easily  in  aqueous  potassium  cyanide  under  the  influence  of  an 
alternating  current,  giving  potassium  ferrocyanide,  cobalticyanide,  and 
platinicyanide  respectively  ;  if;  however,  the  metals  are  used  as  anodes 
solution  does  not  take  place.  S.  S. 

Electrolysis  with  Alternating  Current.  Max  le  Blanc  and 
K.  Schick  {Zeit.  phyaikal  Cfiem.,  1903,  46,  213— 243).— When  a 
continuous  current  passes  through  a  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate 
with  cadmium  electrodes,  cadmium  dissolves  from  the  anode  and  forms 
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cadmium  sulphide,  whilst  hydrogen  is  liberated  at  the  cathode.  With 
an  alternating  current  of  fairly  high  frequency,  no  cadmium  sulphide  is 
formed,  but  with  lower  frequencies  the  yield  rises  to  as  much  as  77 
per  cent.,  when  the  contents  of  the  cell  are  well  mixed.  That  in  these 
circumstances  any  cadmium  sulphide  at  all  is  obtained  is  due  to  the 
removal  of  the  dissolved  cadmium  from  the  reducing  action  of  the 
next  current  impulse.  The  electrolysis  of  sodium  thiosulphate  with 
alternating  current  between  silver  or  zinc  electrodes  gives  similar 
results. 

With  an  alternating  current  in  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide 
between  copper  electrodes,  the  question  arises  whether  the  copper  that 
dissolves  during  one  current  impulse  is  reprecipitated  on  the  electrode 
by  the  subsequent  opposing  impulse.  If  the  copper  ions  have  had 
time  to  form  a  complex  with  the  potassium  cyanide,  the  copper  will 
remain  in  solution,  and  hydrogen  will  be  liberated  during  the  second 
current  impulse.  Actual  experiments  showed  that  in  a  4^  solution 
of  potassium  cyanide,  with  a  current  density  of  4*6  amperes  per  square 
decimetre  and  any  frequency  up  to  700  per  minute,  the  copper  went 
quantitatively  into  solution,  and  hydrogen  was  correspondingly 
liberated.  With  a  frequency  of  3400,  91  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical 
quantity  of  copper  went  into  solution,  with  a  frequency  of  17,600,  58 
per  cent.,  and  with  a  frequency  of  38,600,  33  per  cent.  Contrast  with 
this  the  result  of  electrolysing  sodium  hydrogen  sulphate  with  an 
alternating  current  between  copper  electrodes.  Copper  forms  no 
complex  with  hydrogen  sulphate,  and  it  is  accordingly  found  that  with 
a  frequency  of  1000  or  upwards  only  very  little  copper  goes  into 
solution.  With  falling  potassium  cyanide  concentration  and  diminish- 
ing current  density,  the  amount  of  copper  which  goes  into  solution  for 
a  given  frequency  falls  off;  thus,  in  a  O'liV  solution  of  potassium 
cyanide,  with  a  current  density  of  2*3  and  a  frequency  of  40,000, 
practically  no  copper  goes  into  solution.  The  results  as  a  whole  show 
that  the  velocity  with  which  the  simple  copper  ions  react  to  form  the 
cyanide  complexes  is  very  great,  but  yet  measurable. 

Similar  experiments  have  been  carried  out  with  silver,  zinc,  and 
nickel.  Silver  forms  the  complex  Ag(CN)2',  but  the  metal  can  be 
liberated  from  this  at  the  cathode,  and  so  it  is  found  that  with  a 
frequence  of  1090  only  6  per  cent,  of  silver  is  in  solution.  Zinc  and 
nickel  behave  like  copper,  and  in  all  three  cases  it  appears  that  the 
velocity  of  reaction  between  the  metallic  ions  and  potassium  cyanide  is 
of  the  same  order.  The  temperature-coefficient  of  this  velocity  is  very 
small  for  copper,  and  even  for  zinc  much  smaller  than  is  usual  in 
chemical  reactions.  In  order  to  obtain  consistent  results  on  the  above 
lines,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  electrodes  have  a  crystalline 
appearance. 

Other  interpretations  of  the  recorded  phenomena  may  be  suggested, 
but  on  the  whole  the  explanation  in  terms  of  the  reaction  between 
copper  and  cyanide  ions  is  the  most  suitable.  J.  C.  P. 

Use  of  Alternating  Currents  in  Electrolysis.  Andr^  Brochet 
and  Joseph  Petit  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  359 — 361). — Le  Blanc  and 
Schick  (Zeit.  Elektrochem.,  1903,9,  636)  have  shown  that  the  solubility 
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of  copper  in  potassium  cyanide  under  the  influence  of  an  alternating 
current,  produced  from  a  continuous  current  by  means  of  a  commutator, 
varies  with  the  frequency,  being  quantitative  for  a  frequency  of  0*5 
per  minute,  but  diminishing  as  the  frequency  rises  to  20,000  per  minute 
[compare  preceding  abstract].  Similar  results  have  been  obtained  by 
the  authors  using  the  current  from  a  de  la  Rive  electric  sector  with  a 
frequency  of  42  ;  they  find  that  the  following  equation  represents  the 
limit  reaction:  Cu2  +  8KCN  +  2H20  =  Cu2(CN)2,6KCN  +  2KOH  +  H2. 
Zinc  and  nickel  behave  similarly,  yielding  double  salts  of  the  type 
M(CN)2,2KCN,  whilst  lead,  silver,  mercury,  or  cadmium  give  no  double 
salts.  M.  A.  W. 

Reduction  Phenomenaproduced  by  the  Action  of  Alternating 
Currents.  Francis  Pearce  and  Charles  Couchet  (Compt.  ^'gncZ.,  1*J04, 
138,  361 — 362). — When  certain  saline  solutions  are  subjected  to  the 
action  of  an  alternating  current,  either  the  electrodes  are  dissolved  as 
observed  by  Le  Blanc  and  Schick,  or  the  dissolved  salts  are  more  or 
less  completely  reduced ;  the  latter  phenomenon  is  dependent  on  the 
nature  of  the  electrodes,  those  formed  of  readily  oxidisable  metals 
being  the  most  effective,  and  also  on  the  density  and  frequency  of  the 
current ;  with  a  current  of  low  density,  the  electrodes  only  are  oxidised, 
whilst  with  a  high  density  current  the  dissolved  salt  is  also  reduced. 
Solutions  of  ferric  alum  are  only  slightly  reduced  in  the  presence  of 
platinum  electrodes,  much  more  reduced  when  electrodes  of  aluminium, 
lead,  or  cadmium  are  employed,  whilst  with  iron  electrodes  the  reduction 
is  almost  complete.  Solutions  of  alkali  nitrates  are  reduced 
quantitatively  to  nitrites  with  electrodes  of  cadmium  or  zinc,  whilst 
with  iron,  copper,  or  carbon  electrodes  there  is  practically  no  reduction. 
Under  similar  suitable  conditions,  cupric  salts  are  reduced  to  the 
cuprous  state,  mercuric  to  mercurous  salts,  or  chromates  to  chromium 
salts,  and  nitrobenzene  to  a  salt  of  aniline.  M.  A.  W. 

Electrolytic  Dissociation  of  Picric  Acid.  Victor  Rothmund 
and  Karl  Drucker  i^Zeit.  phyaikal.  Chem.,  1903,  46,  827— 852).— If 
it  is  assumed  that  picric  acid  in  water  obeys  the  mass  action  law 
(Ostwald's  dilution  law),  and  that  there  is  a  constant  partition 
coeflicient  for  undissociated  picric  acid  between  water  and  benzene, 
it  can  be  shown  by  determining  the  distribution  of  picric  acid  between 
these  two  media  that  the  mass  action  constant  varies  slightly  but 
irregularly  with  the  concentration,  and  has  a  mean  value  of  0164  at 
18°.  An  attempt  was  made  to  calculate  the  mass  action  constant  for 
picric  acid  from  freezing  point  depressions,  but  the  experimental 
determinations  are  not  sufliciently  accurate  to  allow  of  this.  When 
the  degree  of  dissociation  of  picric  acid  is  deduced  from  the  con- 
ductivity of  its  solutions,  the  mass  action  constant  varies  markedly 
with  the  concentration.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  great  effect  on 
the  constant  of  a  slight  change  in  the  value  of  X^i  >  and  in  view  of 
the  validity  of  the  mass  action  law,  established  for  picric  acid  by  the 
partition  experiments,  the  results  obtained  from  the  freezing  point  or 
the  conductivity  are  probably  vitiated  by  experimental  errors.  The 
authors  consider  that  the  deviations  of  strong  acids  from  the  mass 
action  law  have  been  exaggerated.  J.  C.  P. 
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Influence  of  Non-electrolytes  and  Electrolytes  on  the 
Degree  of  Dissociation.  Meyer  Wilderman  {Zeit.  physikal.  Chem., 
1903,  46,  43 — 63). — In  the  case  of  gaseous  dissociation,  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  indifferent  gas  does  not  affect  the  degree  of  dissociation, 
and  the  author  shows  that  the  analogous  statement  is  valid  in  the 
case  of  electrolytic  dissociation.  With  the  help  of  the  freezing  point 
method,  it  is  shown  that  the  presence  of  a  non-electrolyte  (glycerol) 
does  not  appreciably  affect  the  degree  of  dissociation  of  either  dichloro- 
acetic  or  o-nitrobenzoic  acid.  Further,  the  molecular  depression  of 
glycerol  has  the  same  constant  value  in  the  presence  of  either  acid. 

The  mutual  influence  of  two  electrolytes  with  a  common  ion  is 
discussed,  and  expressions  are  deduced  whereby  it  is  possible  to 
calculate  the  degree  of  dissociation  of  each  electrolyte,  and  thence  to 
calculate  the  depression  of  the  freezing  point  which  should  be  observed 
in  a  solution  containing  both  electrolytes.  These  deductions  are 
tested  and  confirmed  by  experiments  in  which  the  freezing  points  of 
solutions  containing  nitric  and  o-nitrobenzoic  acids  have  been  deter- 
mined. J.  C.  P. 

Experimental  Law  of  Electric  Transport  of  Dissolved  Salts. 
AuGUsTE  PoNsoT  {Covipt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  192 — 194). — From  theo- 
retical considerations  based  on  Chassy's  work  on  "A  New  Electric 
Transport  of  Dissolved  Salts"  {I'hese  de  2)oc<ora<,  1890),  the  author 
deduces  the  two  laws  :  (1)  When  in  a  mixture  of  salts  of  the  same 
acid  one  salt  only  is  electrolysed,  the  total  number  of  molecules  trans- 
ported depends  only  on  the  nature  and  concentration  of  this  salt,  and 
is  independent  of  the  presence  and  concentration  of  the  non-electro- 
lysed salts.  (2)  When  two  salts  are  electrolysed,  the  total  number  of 
molecules  transported  depends  on  the  nature,  the  concentration,  and 
the  fraction  of  the  equivalent  electrolysed  of  each  of  them ;  it  is 
independent  of  the  salts  of  the  same  acid  which  are  not  electrolysed. 

M.  A.  W. 

Chemical  Reactions  at  Very  High  Temperatures.  Constantin 
Zengelis  {Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1903,  46,  287— 292).— The  author 
shows  that  by  the  combustion  of  aluminium  powder  in  a  current  of 
oxygen  it  is  possible  to  reach  temperatures  comparable  with  that  of 
the  electric  furnace.  Thus  he  has  been  able  to  produce  aluminium 
nitride  and  carbide,  and  to  vaporise  platinum,  magnesia,  and  lime. 

J.  C.  P. 

Specific  Heats  of  Aqueous  Solutions.  G.  Kalikinsky  (/.  Rusa. 
Phys.  Chem.  Soc.,  1903,  35,  1215— 1238).— The  author  gives  first  of 
all  an  account  of  previous  investigations  on  the  specific  heat  of  aqueous 
solutions,  and  then  describes  his  own  calculation,  made  with  the  view 
of  discovering  a  connection  between  the  molecular  weight  of  a  sub- 
stance in  solution  and  the  specific  heat  of  the  solution. 

The  specific  heat  of  a  solution  of  x  parts  by  weight  of  a  substance 
in  100  of  water  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula  : 

y  =  1  -  a:/(100 -h  a;) -h  ca-Z^lOO -t- x)  +  2.x/(100 -H  x), 
where   the   specific   of   heat   of    water   is   taken   as   1,   and  that   of 
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the  dissolved  substance  in  the  solid  state  denoted  by  c,  while 
2  represents  the  magnitude  by  which  the  specific  heat  of  the  solu- 
tion is  changed  (relatively  to  the  mean  specific  heat)  by  dissolving 
1  gram  of  the  substance  in  a  given  quantity  of  water.  When  the 
specific  heat  of  a  solution  is  less  than  that  calculated  from  the  specific 
heats  of  its  constituent  parts,  which  is  the  case  for  the  strong  mineral 
acids  and  bases  and  their  salts,  the  negative  sign  in  the  formula  must 
be  taken.  The  value  of  z  depends  on  the  concentration  of  the  solution 
and  on  the  nature  of  the  dissolved  substance,  and  may  be  expressed  by 
the  formula:  z  =  a  —  /3.Xj{\00 +  x).  From  the  known  data  for  solu- 
tions of  a  number  of  electrolytes,  the  values  of  a  and  /3  have  been 
calculated,  and  also  the  values  of  ae  {e  being  the  equivalent 
weight  of  the  substance  dissolved),  which  expresses  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  specific  heat  of  water  containing  in  solution  the  equiva- 
lent weight  of  any  substance  ;  tables  are  also  given  containing  the 
observed  values  of  the  specific  heats  of  solutions  of  various  con- 
centrations, together  with  those  calculated  from  the  above  formula. 
The  values  of  ae  for  potassium  chloride,  bromide,  nitrate,  sulphate, 
chromate,  and  carbonate,  sodium  chloride,  nitrate,  sulphate,  and  car- 
bonate, strontium  chloride,  barium  chloride,  magnesium  chloride  and 
sulphate,  and  manganese  chloride  are  all  either  exactly  or  very  nearly 
38  ;  for  calcium  chloride,  37  ;  for  potassium  iodide,  sodium  bromide  or 
iodide,  nitric  acid,  and  ammonium  sulphate,  36  ;  for  ammonium  chlo- 
ride, 34 ;  for  strontium  nitrate  and  nickel  sulphate,  33  ;  for  copper 
sulphate,  32  ;  for  ammonium  nitrate,  31 ;  for  lead  nitrate,  taking  e  as 
the  molecular  weight,  38 ;  and  for  sulphuric  acid,  taking  e  as  the 
molecular  weight,  22,  By  substituting  the  value  of  z  in  the  above 
formula,  it  is  seen  that  /8  is  the  coefficient  of  the  term  [a:/(100 +  a;)]^, 
which  is  very  small,  so  that  in  general  it  may  be  taken  that  g;^  =  ae  =  38  ; 
equivalent  qualities  of  electrolytes  in  high  degrees  of  dilution  hence 
diminish  the  specific  beat  of  the  water  in  which  they  are  dissolved  by 
a  constant  amount.  The  values  of  )3  also  show  certain  regularities, 
and  for  a  series  of  similar  compounds,  such  as  KCl,  KBr,  and  KI  or 
CaClg,  SrClj  and  BaClo,  it  seems  probable  that  ^  has  the  value  ^/e^, 
where  B  is  a  constant. 

From  the  results  given,  it  is  also  seen  that  for  one  and  the  same  salt 
in  different  concentrations,  the  value  of  ez  increases  with  the  dilution. 

The  other  substances  investigated  are  the  following  :  (I)  Sucrose.  In 
this  case,  c  =  0'301  and  z  is  practically  constant  and  equal  to  0*128,  so 
that  the  specific  heat  of  the  solutions  is  expressed  by  y  =  l  — 
0'571.a;/(100  +  a:).  (2)  Tartaric  acid;  c  =  0-288  and  z  is  nearly  con- 
stant,  and  =  0-090,  so  that  y=l- 0-622,x/(100 -f- x).  (3)  Acetic  acid  ; 
c  =  0*4932  and  z  diminishes,  though  but  slightly,  on  dilution  ;  ?/=  1  — 
0-37.a:/(100-f-a;).  T.  H.  P, 

Sublimation  Lines  of  Binary  Mixtures.  \V.  Bakhuis  Roozk- 
BOOM  {Froc.  K.  Akad.  WeUnsch.  Amsterdaviy  1903,  6,  408 — 410,  Com- 
pare A  bstr,,  1902,  ii,  490  ;  1903,  ii,  135). — From  the  consideration  of 
the^,  t,  X- representation  of  the  equilibria,  for  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous 
pb^f^s  of  binary  mixtures,  it  may  be  deduqed  \r\  what   manner  the 
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evaporation  of  the  mixtures  of  two  solid  substances,  or,  inversely, 
their  condensation  on  cooling  a  mixture  of  vapours,  takes  place  at  a 
constant  pressure  by  a  change  of  temperature.  A.  McK. 

Distillation.  Eugene  Ciiarabot  and  Jacques  Rocherolles  [Compt. 
rend.,  1904,  138,  497 — 499). — When  two  non-miscible  liquids  are  dis- 
tilled by  passing  the  vapour  of  the  more  volatile  into  the  less  volatile 
liquid,  two  cases  arise,  according  as  the  temperature  of  the  latter 
liquid  is  lower  or  higher  than  that  at  which  the  two  liquids  would 
simultaneously  boil  if  heated  in  the  same  vessel.  In  the  first  case,  the 
vapour  of  the  more  volatile  would  condense  in  the  less  volatile  liquid 
and  form  two  liquid  layers,  a  case  already  considered  (compare  Abstr., 
1902,  ii,  552);  whilst  in  the  second  case  no  such  condensation  would 
occur,  the  distillation  process  would  be  continuous,  and  the  ratio  of  the 
weight  of  the  less  volatile  to  that  of  the  more  volatile  liquid  in  the  dis- 
tillate is  given  by  the  formula  PjP'  =  M<f>/M'h,  where  M  and  M'  are  the 
molecular  weights  of  the  two  substances,  <^  the  vapour  pressure  of  the 
less  volatile  liquid  at  the  temperature  of  the  mixed  vapours,  and  h  the 
pressure  in  the  apparatus;  the  ratio  PjP'  can  be  increased  (1)  by 
increasing  the  temperature  of  the  less  volatile  liquid,  or  (2)  by 
decreasing  the  pressure  in  the  apparatus.  Experimental  values  for 
F/P'  obtained  with  water  and  oil  of  turpentine  agree  closely  with 
those  calculated  from  the  ratio  M^jM'h.  M.  A.  W. 

Modification  of  Beckmann's  Ne^w  Boiling  Apparatus  for 
Heating  in  a  Current  of  Vapour.  Gustav  VValther  {Ber.,  1904, 
37,  78 — 82). — The  apparatus  shown  in  the  cut  has  the  advantage  over 

Beckmann's  new  form  (Abstr., 
1902,  ii,  303)  that  the  parts 
are  detachable ;  hence  it  is 
less  liable  to  fracture  and  can 
be  constructed  more  cheaply. 
The  parts  are  made  air-tight 
during  an  experiment  by  the 
insertion  of  thin  sheets  of 
asbestos  paper.  The  solvent 
is  boiled  in  the  jacket,  c,  the 
vapour  passing  through  i  into 
the  boiling  tube,  h,  and  sub- 
sequently into  the  arm,  q, 
where  it  is  condensed ;  at 
first  the  movable  condenser, 
d,  is  in  its  lowest  position 
(dotted),  so  that  the  con- 
densed liquid  runs  back  into  h. 
To  observe  the  boiling  point 
and  volume,  the  burner  is  removed,  k  opened  to  equalise  the  pressure, 
and  the  thermometer  raised  completely  out  of  the  liquid  and  its  volume 
read  ;  then  the  thermometer  is  put  into  its  original  position,  k 
closed,  the  liquid  again  boiled,  and  the  boiling  point  observed  when 
constant.     As  long  as  the  condenser  is  in  its  lowest  position,  liquid 
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accumulates  in  b  ;  by  raising  it,  the  condensed  liquid  passes  back 
through  n  into  the  vapour  jacket.  As  long  as  n  is  open,  the  burner 
may  be  removed  without  causing  the  liquid  in  b  to  flow  over  into  c, 
as  the  tube  h  is  open  to  the  air.  W.  A.  D. 

Freezing  Point  and  Boiling  Point  Experiments  in  Connection 
with  Molecular  "Weight  Determinations.  Ernst  Beckmann 
{Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1903,  46,  853 — 866). — It  has  been  found,  even 
after  s^pecial  purification  of  the  material  and  with  the  most  accurate 
work,  that  methylene  iodide  has  two  freezing  points,  4'0°  and  4*7°  It 
therefore  appears  that  methylene  iodide  crystallises  in  two  forms,  and 
the  author,  using  solutes  of  known  molecular  weight,  finds  the  mean 
depression  constant  for  the  more  stable  form  (m.  p.  4*7°)  to  be  144, 
•whilst  that  for  the  other  is  137.  The  molecular  weights  of  sulphur, 
selenium,  phosphorus,  and  iodine  in  methylene  iodide  have  been 
determined,  and  the  values  found  point  to  the  formulae  Sg,  Se^^,  P^,  Ij 
(compare  Beckmann,  Abstr.,  1890,  447;  Beckmann  and  Stock,  Abstr,, 
1895,  ii,  382  ;  Beckmann  and  Pfeiffer,  Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  363  ;  Garelli 
and  Bassani,  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  541). 

The  molecular  weight  of  aluminium  bromide  in  bromine  determined 
by  the  boiling  point  method  is  that  required  by  the  formula  AlgBrg. 
The  bromide  was  prepared  directly  in  the  boiling  tube,  and  the  value 
of  the  elevation  constant  taken  was  52°  (arrived  at  by  using  tetra- 
bromomethane  as  solute).  Further  experiments  with  stannic  bromide, 
antimony  pentabromide,  and  arsenic  tribromide  in  boiling  bromine 
pointed  to  the  respective  formulae  SnBr^,  SbBr^,  and  AsBrg. 

J.  C.  P. 

Variation  of  the  Melting  Point  of  Glauber's  Salt  with 
Pressure.  Gustav  Tammann  {Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1903,  46, 
818 — 826). — By  finding  the  temperatures  corresponding  with  certain 
applied  pressures,  the  author  has  determined  the  fusion  curve  for 
Glauber's  salt.  At  low  pressures,  this  substance  expands  on  melting, 
whilst  at  high  pressures  it  contracts.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  fusion 
curve  exhibits  a  maximum  which  is  found  to  be  about  the  pressure 
750  kilograms  per  square  centimetre,  and  a  temperature  about  0*25° 
above  the  ordinary  point  of  fusion  of  Glauber's  salt.  There  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  fusion  curves  of  all  substances  would  exhibit 
maxima  if  the  applied  pressures  were  high  enough ;  the  special  feature 
of  the  fusion  curve  for  Glauber's  salt  is  that  the  maximum  is  reached 
at  a  comparatively  low  pressure.  The  fusion  curve,  obtained  as 
described,  lies  above  that  previously  deduced  from  the  volume  altera- 
tions accompanying  fusion.  J.  C.  P. 

Molecular  Lowering  of  the  Freezing  Point  of  Water  Pro- 
duced by  Concentrated  Solutions  of  Certain  Electrolytes. 
Harry  C.  Jones  and  Frederick  H.  Getman  (Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1903, 
46,  244 — 286). — An  extension  of  previous  work  (see  Jones  and 
Chambers,  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  262  ;  Chambers  and  Frazer,  ibid.,  ii,  526). 
An  outline  of  some  of  the  experiments  described  in  idetail  in  this 
paper   has   already   been   published    (Abstr.,    1902,    ii,    489).      The 
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electrolytes  for  which  a  minimum  value  of  the  molecular  depression 
has  been  found  include  lithium,  ammonium,  sodium  and  potassium 
chlorides,  lithium  nitrate,  potassium  carbonate,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
sodium  hydroxide.  No  minimum  has  been  found  for  ammonium  nitrate, 
potassium  dihydrogen  phosphate,  ammonium,  sodium,  and  potassium 
sulphates,  and  sodium  carbonate  ;  except,  however,  in  the  case  of 
ammonium  nitrate,  it  was  not  possible  to  examine  these  salts  in  very 
concentrated  solution.  If  the  molecular  depressions  are  plotted 
against  the  concentrations  as  abcissae,  the  curve  for  an  acid  lies  in 
general  above  the  curves  for  its  alkali  salts.  The  molecular  boiling 
point  elevation  exhibits  a  similar  minimum  in  many  cases,  but  at 
higher  concentration  than  the  minimum  observed  for  the  freezing  point 
depression  of  the  same  salt. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  irregularity  in  the  conductivity-concentra- 
tion curves  at  the  position  of  the  minimum  molecular  depression,  and 
the  refractivity  of  the  solutions,  which  has  been  examined  in  a 
number  of  cases,  is  also  perfectly  regular.  The  most  satisfactory 
interpretation  of  the  phenomena  referred  to  is  that  given  by  Jones 
and  Chambers  {loc.  cit.).  J.  C.  P. 

Cryoecopic  Behaviour  of  Halogen  Compounds  of  the  Ele- 
ments when  Dissolved  in  Phosphorus  Oxychloride.  Giuseppe 
Oddo  and  Mario  Tealdi  {Gazzetta,  1903,  33,  ii,  427 — 449.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  492). — A  systematic  study  of  the  cryoscopic  behaviour 
of  the  halogen  salts  of  all  the  more  common  elements  when  dissolved  in 
phosphorus  oxychloride.  The  following  halogen  salts  are  insoluble  in 
the  solvent :  the  chlorides  of  lithium,  sodium,  potassium,  copper,  silver, 
calcium,  strontium,  barium,  zinc,  cadmium,  cobalt,  nickel,  selenium, 
tellurium,  chromium,  and  uranium;  the  bromides  of  lithium,  sodium, 
potassium,  selenium,  tellurium,  and  cadmium ;  and  cadmium  and 
tellurium  iodides.  The  alkaline  iodides  are  decomposed  to  some  extent, 
iodine  being  liberated.  Some  of  the  salts  form  compounds  with  the 
solvents;  these  are:  SbClj.POClg ;  2SnCl4,POCl3;  AlClg.POClg; 
BBrg.POClg;  2MgCl2,POCl3.  The  lower  haloids  of  these  elements, 
which  form  two  halogen  derivatives,  give,  as  a  rule,  normal  values  for 
the  molecular  weight ;  for  example,  phosphorus  trichloride  and  tri- 
bromide,arsenic  trifluoride  and  tribromide,  sulphurchloride  and  bromide, 
and  iodine  chloride.  But  the  higher  halogenated  compound  always 
undergoes,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  dissociation  into  two  parts  ;  this 
behaviour  is  shown  by  phosphorus  pentachloride  and  pentabromide, 
biismuth  trichloride  and  tribromide,  sulphur  tetrachloride,  SCl^,  platinum 
tetrachloride,  ferric  chloride,  and  auric  chloride.  In  some  cases,  for 
example,  phosphorus  pentachloride  and  pentabromide,  bismuth  tri- 
bromide, and  auric  chloride,  the  dissociation  into  two  parts  is  complete. 
With  the  exception  of  phosphorus  pentabromide,  all  the  substances  giving 
abnormal  values  with  phosphorus  oxychloride  have,  in  benzene  solution, 
a  normal  molecular  value.  It  is  contended  that  in  phosphorus  oxychloride 

+ 
solutions  complex  ions  exist,  such,  for  example,  as:  PCl^*, chlorophos- 

+  + 

phonium  ;  BiClg*,  qhlorobismuthonium  \  J*tClj*,  chloriplatonium.     !fhe 
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solutions  of  PCI5  and  PBrj  in  phosphorus  oxychloride  are  colourless, 
and  therefore  do  not  contain  free  halogen  ;  this  is  particularly  striking, 
because  in  benzene  solutions  the  pentabromide  is  completely  resolved 
into  tribromide  and  free  bromine,  which  imparts  a  brown  colour  to  the 
solution. 

Silicon  tetrachloride  and  tetrabromide  give  normal  values  for  the 
molecular  weight  in  phosphorus  oxychloride.  W.  A.  D. 

Molecular  Rise  of  the  Critical  Temperature.  Jacobus  H. 
van't  Hoff  {Cliem.  Centr.,  1904,  i,  422—423 ;  from  Chem.  Weekblad., 
1,  93 — 96), — The  original  paper  contains  a  theoretical  discussion  of  the 
fact  observed  by  Centnerszwer  (this  vol.,  ii,  158)  that  when  molecular 
quantities  of  non- volatile  substances  are  dissolved  in  liquid  ammonia 
or  sulphur  dioxide,  the  critical  temperature  is  raised  by  about  the  same 
amount  in  each  case.  The  molecular  rise  of  the  critical  temperature 
was  found  to  be  724  for  liquid  sulphur  dioxide,  and  219  for  ammonia. 
It  is  shown  that  considerations  based  on  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the 
dissolved  substance  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  relative  molecular 
rise  of  the  critical  temperature  is  proportional  to  the  molecular  weight 
of  the  solvent.  According  to  Deprez  and  Trouton's  rule,  the  law  of 
the  molecular  rise  of  the  boiling  point  must  obtain  more  exactly  for 
coincident  temperatures  than  for  the  boiling  points  themselves. 

E.  W.  W. 

Theory  of  the  Critical  State.  Difference  between  Qasogenic 
and  Liquidogenic  Substances.  Isidor  Traube  (Zeit.  anorg.  Chem., 
1904,  38,  399—409.  Compare  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  551 ;  this  vol.,  ii,  110). 
— A  further  exposition  of  the  author's  theory  as  to  the  discontinuity 
of  the  gaseous  and  liquid  state  at  the  critical  temperature.  Further 
experiments  are  described  in  support  of  the  views  expressed, 

A.  McK. 

Duhem's  "  RegDault  Law."  Jan  von  Zawidzki  {Zeit.  physikal. 
Cliem.,  1903,46,  21— 29).— The  extension  of  the  "  Regnault  Law" 
to  homogeneous  binary  liquid  systems  has  led  Duhem  to  propose  for 
these  a  fifth  general  type  of  vapour  pressure  curve.  The  experimental 
evidence  for  this  type  is  examined  by  the  author  and  found  to  be 
quite  inadequate.  He  shows  that  in  the  system  ether — water,  the 
three-phase  and  two-phase  pressures  (compare  Kuenen  and  Robson, 
Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  356)  are  in  general  different  from  the  vapour  pressure 
of  pure  ether.  He  shows  also  that,  contrary  to  the  observations  of 
Holley  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  443),  vapour  pressure  curves  for  mixtures  of 
propyl  alcohol  and  amyl  iodide  exhibit  maxima.  J.  C.  P. 

Vapour  Pressure  of  Solid  Solutions.  Alexander  W. 
Speranski  {Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1903,  46,  70— 78).— The  author 
describes  a  modified  form  of  the  Bremer-Frowein  tensimeter,  with 
which  he  has  determined  the  vapour  pressure  of  solid  solutions 
of  yS-naphthol  in  naphthalene  at  various  temperatures  from  60°  to 
85°.      The   higher  the   percentage   of  ^-napbtbol    thfi    lower  is  tl^q 
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vapour  pressure  of  the  solid  solution,  and  the  author,  applying  the 
rules  that  are  valid  for  liquid  solutions,  has  calculated  the  molecular 
weight  of  /8-naphthol  from  the  lowering  of  the  vapour  pressure,  the  very 
slight  tension  of  the  ^-naphthol  itself  being  negligible.  The  values 
of  the  molecular  weight  found  are,  for  example,  198  for  a  solution 
containing  146  molecular  per  cent,  of  /3-naphthol,  and  255  for  one 
containing  33"6  molecular  per  cent.  These  values  lie  between  the 
single  and  double  molecular  weight  of  /:f-naphthol  (compare  Kiister, 
Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  439).  J.  C.  P. 

Pressure  and  Composition  of  the  Vapours  of  Solutions  in 
Aqueous  Alcohol.  Iwan  A.  Kablukoff,  A.  Solomonoff,  and  A. 
GAhiSE  (Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1903,  4Q,  399—407.  Compare  Kablu- 
koff, Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  154;  Wrewsky,  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  56).— The 
effect  of  dissolving  sodium  and  potassium  chlorides,  bromides,  and 
iodides,  and  dextrose  in  aqueous  alcohol  containing  from  10 — 46  per 
cent,  of  alcohol  is  to  increase  the  vapour  pressure  of  the  aqueous 
alcohol.  The  increase  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  dissolved  salt, 
but  for  a  given  salt  is  approximately  proportional  to  the  concentration 
of  the  latter.  There  is  apparently  a  connection  between  the  increase 
of  vapour  pressure  produced  by  the  salts  and  their  solubility  in  alcohol 
and  water.  Thus,  at  47*5°,  the  molecular  increase  of  vapour  pressure 
produced  by  sodium  chloride  is  equal  to  that  produced  by  potassium 
chloride,  and  lies  between  8  and  13  mm.  of  mercury,  according  to  the 
concentration  of  the  alcohol.  Salts  which  are  notably  more  soluble  in 
alcohol  than  these  chlorides  as,  for  example,  potassium  bromide  and 
iodide,  cause  a  smaller  molecular  increase  of  vapour  pressure.  Tar- 
taric acid,  which  is  very  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  scarcely 
affects  the  vapour  pressure  of  aqueous  alcohol,  whilst  mercuric  chloride, 
which  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  in  water,  actually  lowers  the 
vapour  pressure. 

The  change  of  vapour  pressure  produced  by  electrolytes  is  greater 
than  that  produced  by  non-electrolytes,  for  dextrose  (the  solubility  of 
which  in  alcohol  is  comparable  with  that  of  sodium  and  potassium 
chlorides)  gives  a  molecular  increase  of  vapour  pressure  of  about 
6  mm. 

When  sodium  chloride,  potassium  chloride,  bromide  and  iodide  are 
dissolved  in  aqueous  alcohol,  the  percentage  of  alcohol  in  the  vapour 
is  raised  ;  when  tartaric  acid  is  the  solute,  the  composition  of  the 
vapour  is  not  affected  ;  when  mercuric  chloride  is  the  solute,  the 
percentage  of  alcohol  in  the  vapour  falls.  The  extent  by  which  the 
percentage  of  alcohol  in  the  vapour  is  increased  by  the  solution  of 
sodium  chloride,  <tc,,  is  proportional  to  the  salt  concentration.  The 
extent  of  the  increase  is  the  same  for  sodium  and  potassium  chlorides, 
and  rather  less  for  potassium  bromide  and  iodide. 

These  results  are  attributed  to  the  effect  of  the  dissolved  substance 
on  the  alcohol-water  complexes  that  are  supposed  to  exist  in  aqueous 
alcohol.  If  the  added  salt  has  a  strong  affinity  for  the  water  mole- 
cules, it  will  tend  to  break  up  the  alcohol-water  complexes,  and  the 
alcohol  molecules  thus  set  free  will  go  to  increase  the  vapour  pressure 
of  the  solution.  J.  C.  P. 
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Advantage  of  Hydrogen  as  Unit  of  Comparison  in 
Determining  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Gases.  Alexander  P. 
LiDOFF  (/.  Buss.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc,  1903,  35,  1245— 1246).— The 
author's  reasons  for  displacing  air  by  hydrogen  as  a  standard  in 
gaseous  specific  gravity  determinations  are :  (1)  hydrogen  has  a 
much  smaller  sp.  gr.  than  air,  so  that  the  differences  between  the  sp. 
grs.  of  different  gages  are  more  striking  than  where  air  is  taken  as 
standard.  (2)  Air  is  not  an  element,  but  a  complex  mixture  of  gases, 
and  investigations  by  the  author  show  that  the  proportion  of  nitrogen 
in  the  inert  portion  of  the  air  varies  by  as  much  as  8  per  cent. 

T.  H.  P. 

New  Gravimetric  Method  of  Determining  the  Specific 
Gravity  of  Gases.  Alexander  P,  Lidoff  {J.  Buss.  Phys.  Chem. 
Soc.,  1903,  35,  1239— 1245).— The  method  here  described  for 
determining  the  sp.  gr.  of  ga«es  is  based  on  the  absorption  of  many 
gapes  by  heated  magnesium  or  manganese  (this  vol.,  ii,  250) ;  the 
volume  of  gas  absorbed  is  measured  by  ordinary  gasometric  apparatus, 
and  the  increase  in  weight  of  the  absorbing  metal  is  also  determined. 
With  cyanogen  (manganese)  and  with  atmospheric  and  chemical 
nitrogen,  carbon  dioxide,  nitrous  oxide,  sulphur  dioxide,  and  ammonia 
(magnesium)  the  method  gives  good  results.  A  sketch  of  the 
apparatus  used  is  given.  T.  H.  P. 

Resistance  of  Glass  Tubing  to  Bursting  Pressure.  Walter 
P.  Bradley  and  A.  W.  Browne  [J.  Physical  Chem.,  1904,  8, 
37 — 55). — The  bursting  pressure  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of 
different  kinds  of  glass  was  determined.  As  the  bursting  pressure  is 
found  in  general  to  vary  directly  as  the  thickness  of  the  wall  and 
inversely  as  the  bore,  the  values  for  PBjW  were  compared,  where  P  is 
bursting  pressure,  B  the  bore,  and  FFthe  thickness.  The  results  show 
that  Jeua  glass  and  soft  glass  have  the  highest  values,  Bohemian 
glass  the  lowest.  Lead  glass,  besides  possessing  a  high  bursting 
pressure,  is  very  trustworthy,  the  most  erratic  tube  examined  being  only 
15  per  cent,  below  the  normal  strength.  The  strength  of  tubes  depends 
greatly  on  their  previous  history,  thus  a  sample  once  tested  to  about 
100  atmospheres  would  not  withstand  as  much  again,  but  would 
probably  burst  at  very  low  pressures.  L.  M.  J. 

Viscosity  of  Solutions.  Julius  Wagner  [with  Johannes 
MUhlenbein]  {Zeit.  physikcU.  Chem,  1903,  46,  867— 877).— In 
comparing  the  viscosities  of  different  metals  in  solutions  of  their  salts, 
the  author  has  previously  (Abstr.,  1890,  441)  shown  that  for  allied 
metals  the  viscosity  decreases  as  the  atomic  weight  increases.  It  is 
now  shown,  however,  that  the  weights  of  water  per  litre  of  the  normal 
solutions  of  chlorides,  nitrates,  or  sulphates  of  the  metals  vary  in  a 
very  similar  manner,  and  it  is  therefore  doubtful  whether  there  is  any 
direct  relation  between  the  viscosity  of  the  metals  and  the  periodic 
law. 

Euler's  explanation  of  negative  viscosity  is  discounted  by 
Miihlenbein's  measurements,    showing  that  in    non-electrolytie  cases 

17-2 
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also  the  viscosity  of  the  solvent  may  be  lowered  by  the  solute,  even 
when  the  viscosity  of  the  solute  itself  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
solvent.  Examples  of  this  diminished  viscosity  are  :  cyanobenzene, 
nitromethane,  and  allylthiocarbimide  in  ethyl  alcohol,  nitrobenzene  and 
cyanobenzene  in  isobutyl  alcohol.  The  viscosity  of  solutions  of  the 
nitrotoluenes  in  ethyl  alcohol  varies  with  the  concentration  in  a 
peculiar  manner  ;  with  o-nitrotoluene,  there  is  an  inversion  point ;  with 
m-nitrotoluene,  there  is  a  minimum,  with  ^-nitrotoluene,  a  maximum. 
In  the  author's  view,  a  solute  diminishes  the  quantity  of  solvent  in  a 
given  space,  and  this  leads  to  a  diminution  of  the  viscosity,  which 
diminution,  however,  may  be  partly  or  more  than  made  good  by  the 
solute  itself.  According  to  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  various 
factors,  the  viscosity  of  the  solvent  may  be  increased  or  diminished. 

J.  C.  P. 

Osmose.  Augusts  Ponsot  (Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  356 — 358. 
Compare  Guillemin,  this  vol.,  ii,  161). — A  claim  for  priority 
(compare  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  411,  626  ;  1898,  ii,  16,  471).  From  theoretical 
considerations,  the  author  deduces  the  following  relation  :  two  solutions 
which  at  the  same  temperature  have  the  same  vapour  pressure,  or  are 
in  osmotic  equilibrium,  have  the  same  osmotic  pressure  only  when  they 
are  both  under  the  same  pressure  F.  M.  A.  W. 

Solubility  and  Diffusion  in  Solution  of  Dissociated  Gases. 
Owen  W.  Kichardson  {Fhil.  Mag.,  1904,  [vi],  7,  266— 274).— A 
mathematical  paper  in  which  equations  for  solubility  and  rate  of 
diffusion  are  deduced ;  the  first  is  very  simply  obtained  and  is 
interesting,  namely,  a"/-4  =  kojk^,  where  n  is  the  number  of  similar 
products  of  dissociation,  a  and  A  are  the  respective  solubilities,  and 
ko,  k^  are  the  dissociation  constants  outside  and  inside  the  solution.  An 
expression  for  the  variation  of  solubility  with  temperature  is  obtained 
dependent  solely  on  the  difference  of  the  heats  of  solution  of  the 
dissociated  and  undissociated  gas.  The  expression  for  the  diffusion 
becomes  somewhat  complicated,  involving  two  terms,  one  of  which  is 
proportional  to  the  pressure  and  the  other  to  its  nth.  root.     L.  M.  J. 

Theory  of  Capillarity  and  Colloidal  Solutions.  Frederick  G. 
DoNNAN  {Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1903,  46,  197—212.  Compare  Abstr., 
1901,  ii,  439). — From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Laplace-Gauss  theory 
of  capillary  forces,  the  physical  possibility  of  negative  interfacial 
tension  is  considered,  and  the  results  to  which  it  would  give  rise 
under  specified  conditions.  In  certain  cases,  the  theory  points  to  the 
production  of  extremely  fine-grained  heterogeneous  mixtures,  such  as 
actually  occur  in  colloidal  solutions.  Such  two-phase  systems  may  be 
due  to  the  interaction  of  capillary  forces  in  the  manner  indicated  in 
the  paper.  J.  C.  P. 

Capillarity  Constants  and  Specific  Weights  of  Salts  at  their 
Melting  Points.  Method  for  Capillary  Solubility  Determina- 
tion. S.  MoTYLEWSKi  (Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1904,  38,  410— 418).— The 
capillarity  constants  of  a  number  of  fused  salts  have  been  determined 
by  Traube's  method.     Determinations  of  the  specific  gravity  of  various 
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salts  at  their  respective  melting  points  were  also  made,  and  a  table  is 
quoted  showing  the  value  for  y,  the  capillarity  constant,  for  a^,  where 
ai'^2yjd  ((^  =  density),  for  the  molecular  volume  and  for  the  molecular 
surface  energy  a{m/(I)i  of  the  individual  salts.  Solubility  determina- 
tions, made  by  the  capillary  method,  showed  that  water  at  15°  dissolves 
0  33  per  cent,  of  normal  heptyl  alcohol  and  0  087  per  cent,  of  normal 
octyl  alcohol.  A.  McK. 

Constitution  of  Solutions  of  Salts.  Richard  Abego  and  St. 
Labendzinski  (Zeit.  Elektrochevi.,  1904,  10,  77 — 81). — The  ratios  of 
the  concentiations  of  the  simple  metallic  ions  in  the  solutions  are 
measured  by  means  of  the  potential  differences  between  the  solutions 
and  the  metals.  These  numbers  are  compared  with  the  total  concen- 
trations of  the  ions  in  the  same  solutions,  calculated  from  the  conduc- 
tivity. The  nitrates,  sulphate.-;,  chlorides,  and  acetates  of  zinc,  cadmium, 
nickel,  cobalt,  iron,  lead,  and  copper  are  examined j  all  the  salts  form 
complex  ions  (the  number  of  simple  metallic  ions  is  very  much  smaller 
than  the  total  number  calculated  from  the  conductivity).  The  nitrates 
form  very  few  complex  ions,  the  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  acetates  form 
more  in  the  order  given.  The  addition  of  an  alkali  salt  of  the  same 
anion  increases  the  concentration  of  the  complex  ions,  the  effect 
increasing  from  nitrate  to  acetate.  This  points  to  the  complex  ions 
being  anions.  When  a  solution  of  the  acetates  of  an  alkali  metal  and 
a  heavy  metal  is  diluted,  the  complex  anions  break  up  so  rapidly  that 
the  concentration  of  the  simple  metallic  ions  in  the  dilute  solutions 
may  be  greater  than  that  in  the  more  concentrated  solution.  This  is 
also  the  case  with  cadmium  chloride.  If  the  concentration  of  the 
anion  is  kept  constant  and  the  salt  of  the  heavy  metal  diluted,  the 
small  concentration  of  the  simple  metallic  ions  is  approximately  pro- 
portional to  the  total  concentration  of  the  salt.  T.  E. 

Researches  on  the  Solubility  of  Sparingly  Soluble  Salts. 
WiLHELM  BoTTGER  {Zeit.  phjsikal.  Chem.,  1903,  46,  521— 619).— The 
author  has  found  the  solubility  of  a  large  number  of  sparingly  soluble 
salts  by  determining  the  conductivity  of  water  (1)  when  pure,  (2)  after 
saturating  with  the  salt  under  examination.  From  this  increase  in 
conductivity  due  to  the  di5?solved  salt,  its  solubility  can  be  calculated 
(compare,  for  the  use  of  this  method,  Holleman,  Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  519  ; 
Kohlrausch  and  Rose,  Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  7  ;  Kohlrausch  and  Dolezalek, 
Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  72  ;  Kohlrausch,  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  528).  Full  details 
are  given  of  the  apparatus  used,  of  the  precautions  adopted,  and  of 
the  method  of  calculation  employed,  but  for  these  the  original  paper 
must  be  consulted. 

The  numbers  in  the  following  table  give  for  the  respective  salts  the 
weight  in  grams  per  litre  of  saturated  solution  at  20°  : 

Silver.  Thallium.                      Lead. 

Chloride 1-53x10-3  326x10-2  961  xlO"! 

Bromide 0-84xl0-<  048x10-2  834x10-1 

Iodide —  0-64x10-1  0-47xlO-i 
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Silver.  Thalliura.  Lead. 

Cyanide  2-2    x  10"*  —  — 

Thiocyanate..l-4    xlO"*  315xl0-i  4-50x10-1 

Bromate 1-59  xlO""*  3-46x10-1  13-37x10-1 

lodate 4-35x10-2  0-58x10-1  1-83x10-^ 

Oxalate    3-65x10-2  15-77x10-1  1-80x10-3 

Phosphate  ...0-64x10-2  —  1-35X10-4 

Carbonate    ...         —  —  1-5    xlO-^ 

Snlphate —  —  4-23x10- 

Sulphide —  0-21x10-1  — 

Oxide   2-14x10-2  _  171x10-2 

The  numbers  given  for  lead  carbonate  and  oxide  are  only  approxi- 
mate. The  solubility  of  calcium  sulphate  also  was  determined  in  the 
same  way  and  found  to  be  2  04 — that  is,  grams  of  calcium  sulphate 
per  litre  of  saturated  solution. 

The  influence  of  the  size  of  the  particles  on  the  solubility  of  a  sub- 
stance could  be  detected,  but  was  not  greater  than  1 — 2  per  cent,  in 
the  cases  where  this  factor  was  specially  considered.  J.  C.  P. 

*  Frost  Curves '  ['  Reif  kurven '].  Wilhelm  MEYERnoFFER  (Zeit. 
phyaikal  Chem.,  1903,  46,  379—398.  Compare  Duhem,  Abstr.,  1901, 
ii,  227). — The  author  extends  Duhem's  theory  of  '  dew  curves  '  (*Tau- 
kurven ')  to  the  case  of  solid  substances.  The  '  frost  curves  '  represent 
the  variation  of  pressure  and  composition  of  the  vapour  in  equilibrium 
with  a  mixture  of  two  solids.  According  as  these  remain  uncombined, 
or  form  double  salts  or  mixed  crystals,  various  types  of  curve  are 
obtained  (compare  Roozeboom,  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  151).  J.  C.  P. 

Crystallisation  in  Binary  Systems.  Wilder  D.  Bancroft 
{Zeit.  ]jh]/sikaL  Chem.,  1903,  46,  87 — 88). — A  graphical  method  is 
described  whereby  from  the  freezing  point  curve  for  a  binary  system 
it  is  possible  to  determine  the  nature  and  relative  amounts  of  the 
phases  formed  in  solidification,  provided  no  solid  solutions  occur. 

J.  C.  P. 

Inclusion  and  Occlusion  of  Solvent  by  Crystals.  TnEODORE  W. 
Richards  {Zeit.  physikaK  Chem.,  1903,  46,  189 — 196). — As  shown  by 
experiments  with  barium  chloride,  the  amount  of  moisture  mechanically 
held  by  a  crystalline  salt  diminishes  with  pulverisation  and  subsequent 
exposure.  When,  however,  the  particles  are  very  small,  the  surface 
adsorption  becomes  marked,  and  the  author  therefore  holds  that 
hydrated  salts,  in  the  case  of  which  application  of  heat  is  not  permis- 
sible, cannot  be  accurately  weighed  according  to  any  usual  procedure. 
In  the  case  of  anhydrous  salts,  the  removal  of  the  included  moisture 
requires  the  disintegration  of  the  cell  walls  by  mechanical,  thermal,  or 
chemical  processes.  It  is  suggested  that  the  impurities  enclosed  in 
natural  minerals  might  often  be  used  as  a  clue  to  the  manner  of  their 
growth;  and  to  the  mechanism  of  geophysical  processes.  J.  C.  P. 
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Complexes  of  Two  Colloids  :  (I)  of  the  Same  Electrical 
Sign  ;  (II)  of  Opposite  Electrical  Sign.  Victor  Henri,  S.  Lalou, 
Andre  Mayek,  and  G.  Stodel  {Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1903,  55, 
1669—1671  ;  1671— 1673).— A  mixture  of  two  colloids  of  the  .same 
electrical  sign,  ooe  of  which  is  easily,  the  other  with  difficulty,  preci- 
pitated by  electrolytes  (for  example,  silver  and  starch),  can  be  precipi- 
tated no  more  easily  than  the  more  stable  of  the  two  components.  The 
stability  of  the  complex  increases  at  first  more  slowly  than  the  quan- 
tity of  stable  colloid  added,  but  after  a  certain  point  becomes  very 
great.  The  quantity  of  a  stable  colloid  that  must  be  added  to  an 
unstable  colloid  to  give  a  stable  complex  increases  with  the  quantity 
of  unstable  colloid. 

The  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  a  negative  colloid  (for  example, 
ferric  hydroxide)  to  a  positive  colloid  (for  example,  silver)  precipitates 
both  substances.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  have  too  little  or  too 
much  of  the  negative  colloid,  and  to  get  no  precipitation,  so  that  there 
is  a  critical  point  for  such  a  colloid  complex.  If  to  an  unstable  colloid 
gradually  increasing  quantities  of  a  colloid  of  the  opposite  electrical 
sign  are  added,  the  stability  of  the  complex  first  diminishes,  reaches  a 
minimum,  and  then  increases.  The  minimum  corresponds  with  the 
critical  point  just  referred  to.  The  properties  of  the  complex  are  not 
the  same  on  the  two  sides  of  this  minimum.  Where  the  positive 
colloid  predominates,  the  complex  is  precipitable  by  acidic  ions  ;  where 
the  negative  colloid  predominates,  by  metaUic  ions.  So  generally,  in 
an  electric  field,  the  complex  moves  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
predominant  component.  J.  0  P. 

Changes  produced  in  Colloids  by  Coagulation.  Jacques 
DucLAUX  {Compt.  rend.,  1904:,  138,  571 — 572). — When  a  solution  of  a 
colloid  is  coagulated,  the  precipitate  which  is  formed  usually  contains 
a  certain  amount  of  one  of  the  radicles  of  the  salt  used  to  produce 
coagulation.  It  is  shown  that  this  change  in  the  composition  of  the 
colloid  is  brought  about  by  simple  substitution  of  one  of  its  radicles 
for  an  equivalent  amount  of  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  salt.  The 
solution,  after  coagulation,  will  contain  a  small  amount  of  the  radicle 
displaced  from  the  colloid  ;  the  author  proposes  to  make  use  of  this  fact 
in  the  investigation  of  the  composition  of  complex  organic  colloids. 

S.  S. 

Chemical  Equilibrium.  Leo  Pissarjewsky  {J.  Riisb.  Phys.  Chem. 
Soc,  1903,  35,  120-1— 1215). — The  author  has  studied  the  reaction 
between  silver  and  ferrous  sulphates,  and  from  the  results  obtained  draws 
the  following  conclusions  :  (1)  the  reaction  between  AggSO^  and  FeSO^ 
reaches  a  state  of  equilibrium  after  1 68  hours  ;  the  initial  high  velocity 
of  the  reaction  diminishes  extremely  rapidly  during  the  first  50  hours. 
(2)  The  constant  of  the  equilibrium  Ag'  -I-  Fe"iir  Ag  -I-  Fe"'"  at  25°  equals 
0-00792  and  the  diminution  of  free  energy  +2870  cals.  (3)  The 
heating  effect  of  the  reaction  (diminution  of  total  energy)  is  +8683 
cals.  (4)  Calculating  by  means  of  van't  Hoff's  formula,  the  constant 
becomes  1,  and  the  diminution  of  free  energy  zero,  at  -48-7°.  (5)  If 
the  reaction  takes  place  in  normal  sodium  sulphate  solution,  the  constant 
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at  25°  is  0-00326  and  the  diminution  of  free  energy +  3397  cals.  (6) 
The  determination  of  the  constant  is  only  possible  at  temperatures 
below  35°,  because  at  that  temperature  basic  iron  salts  separate  from 
the  solution,  and  these  exert  an  influence  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
constant,  T.  H.  P. 

Densities  of  Fused  Salts  and  the  Chemical  BquiUbrium  of 
their  Mixtures.  Erich  Bkunner  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1904,  38, 
350 — 375). — Ostwald  has  endeavoured  to  determine  equilibria  of 
reciprocal  salt  pairs  by  calorimetric  methods.  The  author  endeavours 
to  solve  the  same  problem  by  volumetric  methods. 

Various  salts  were  fused  in  an  electric  furnace  and  the  densities  of  the 
fused  masses  determined.  The  following  values  were  obtained : 
potassium  chloride,  1*450- 000057  (<— 900);  potassium  bromide, 
1-991 -0-00080  («- 900);  potassium  carbonate,  1-900  -  0-00046  (« - 
900);  potassium  sulphate,  1-96-0*0005  (^-900);  sodium  chloride, 
1-500-0-00054  (<- 900);  sodium  bromide,  2-2125 -0-00080  («- 900) ; 
sodium  carbonate,  1  9445  -  0-00040  [t  -  900) ;  sodium  sulphate,  2065  - 
0-00045  (<-900) ;  lithium  chloride,  1-375-0-00043  (<-900) ;  lithium 
bromide,  2-30-0-0007  (<-900);  lithium  carbonate,  1-765-000034 
{t  -  900) ;  lithium  sulphate,  1  -981  -  0*00039  {t  -  900). 

The  density  of  fused  sodium  chloride  was  controlled  by  a  dilato- 
metric  method,  but  the  value  obtained  for  potassium  bromide  was 
abnormal. 

The  following  conditions   of  equilibria  were  determined  :  At  900°, 

52  per  cent,  of  (KCl  +  ^NagCOg)  -^  48  per  cent,  of  (NaCl  +  ^KjCOg), 
63  per  cent,  of  (KC1  + JLiaCOg)  :^  37  per  cent,  of  (LiCl  +  iKgCOg), 

53  per  cent,  of  (KBr  +  INagCOg)  :^  47  per  cent,  of  (NaBr  +  ^KgCO,), 
56  per  cent,  of  (NaCl  +  ^LigCOg)  :^  44  per  cent,  of  (LiCl  +  ^NajCOg), 
60  per  cent,  of  (NaCl  +  ILigSO^)  ^^  40  per  cent,  of  (LiCl  +  ^NagSO^). 

A.  McK. 

The  Conditions  of  the  Indifferent  State.  E.  Ari^s  (Compt. 
rend.,  1904,  138,  416 — 419). — It  is  shown  from  theoretical  considera- 
tions that  the  indifferent  point  can  be  attained  whatever  be  the 
number  of  phases  in  the  system.  This  is  proved  in  three  cases  :  (1) 
when  the  number  of  phases  exceeds  the  number  of  constituents  in  the 
system  by  units,  (2)  when  the  number  of  phases  and  constituents  are 
equal,  (3)  when  the  number  of  phases  is  less  than  that  of  the  con- 
stituents by  units.  S.  S. 

Classification  and  Theory  of  Coupled  Oxidation  and  Reduc- 
tion Processes.  Robert  Luthee  and  Nikolai  Schiluff  {Zeit. 
physikal.  Cfiem.,  1903,  46,  777—817.  Compare  Schiloff,  Abstr.,  1903, 
ii,  276). — The  processes  considered  are  those  in  which  three  substances, 
A,  B  and  C,  take  part,  the  discussion  being  further  limited  by  the  con- 
dition that  whilst  A  and  B  react  readily,  A  and  C  hardly  react  at  all, 
except  when  B  is  present.  In  such  cases,  A  is  to  be  regarded  as 
actor,  B  as  inductor,  and  C  as  acceptor  (see  Schiloff,  loc.  cit.).  Two 
possible  explanations  of  such  coupled  reactions  are  suggested  :  (1)  the 
reaction  between  actor  and  acceptor  may  be  catalytically  accelerated 
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by  the  inductor,  which,  however,  is  at  the  same  time  being  gradually 
transformed  by  the  actor  into  a  catalytically  inactive  substance  :  in 
short,  a  catalytic  action  during  which  the  catalytic  agent  is  itself 
being  removed.  (2)  The  inductor  may  form  with  the  actor  or  acceptor 
or  with  both  an  intermediate  product,  the  action  of  which  results  in 
the  change  of  all  three  original  substances.  Which  of  these  two 
explanations  is  to  be  adopted  in  a  particular  case  will  have  to  be 
deduced  from  the  way  in  which  the  induction  fnctor  (see  Schiloff,  ioc. 
cit.)  varies  with  the  concentration  of  the  reacting  substances. 

A  systematic  variation  of  the  reacting  substances  themselves  will 
show  which  of  them  plays  a  specific  part  in  the  reaction,  and  a  classi- 
fication of  coupled  reactions  may  be  made  according  as  the  term 
*'  specific  "  has  to  be  applied  to  one  or  to  two  of  the  three  reacting 
substances.  I.  Where  only  one  is  specific,  that  one  may  be  (a)  the 
inductor,  (b)  the  actor,  (c)  the  acceptor.  Examples  of  (a)  are  found 
in  the  numerous  reactions  where  a  ferrous  salt  acts  as  inductor  (com- 
pare Manchot,  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  546 ;  1901,  ii,  549  ;  1903,  ii,  151,  152). 
In  such  reactions,  the  inductor  itself  forms  an  intermediate  product 
and  must  therefore  be  a  substance  capable  of  several  stages  of  oxida- 
tion. With  the  same  inductor,  the  chemical  character  of  the  actor 
and  acceptor  may  be  varied  within  wide  limits.  Examples  of  [b)  are 
the  cases  where  bromic  acid  is  the  actor  (see  Schiloff,  Ioc.  cit.).  No 
example  of  (c)  is  known.  II.  Where  two  of  the  reacting  substances 
are  to  be  regarded  as  specific  and  form  complexes,  these  two  may  be 
(a)  acceptor  and  inductor,  (h)  actor  and  acceptor,  or  actor  and  inductor. 
An  example  of  (a)  is  found  in  the  reaction  between  chromic  or  per- 
manganic acid  (actor),  arsenious  acid  (inductor),  and  tartaric  acid  (ac- 
ceptor) (Schiloff,  Ioc.  cit.),  or  in  that  between  permanganic  acid,  ferrous 
oxide,  and  chlorine  ions  (Wagner,  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  275),  In  case  (6) 
the  intermediate  complex  must  be  a  combination  of  oxidising  and 
reducing  agents.  Cases  of  the  intensification  of  oxygen  ('  Sauerstoffac- 
tivierung  ')  come  under  this  head.  J.  C.  P. 

Heterogeneous  Catalytic  Eeactions.  I.  Catalysis  of  Oxy- 
hydrogen  Gas  by  Platinum.  Max  Bodenstein  {Zeit.  physikal. 
Clcem.,  1903,  46,  725—776.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  733).— The 
catalytic  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  presence  of  compact 
platinum  proceeds  rapidly  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  the  velocity 
of  combination  has  been  determined  by  measuring  at  intervals  the 
pressure  of  the  system  at  constant  volume  ;  the  decrease  of  pressure 
observed  is  a  measure  of  the  water  vapour  formed. 

When  the  platinum  has  the  same  temperature  as  the  surrounding 
gas,  a  film  of  water  is  deposited  on  its  surface.  In  these  circumstances, 
the  reaction  is  found  to  be  approximately  of  the  first  order,  the 
velocity  coefficient  increasing  slightly  with  the  time  when  the  gases 
are  mixed  in  equivalent  proportion  or  when  the  hydrogen  is  in  excess, 
but  decreasing  with  the  time  when  the  oxygen  is  in  excess.  The 
temperature  coefficient  of  the  velocity  is  very  much  smaller  than  is 
usual  in  chemical  reactions,  and  this  observation  bears  out  the  view 
that  what  is  actually  measured  is  the  velocity  of  a  physical  process, 
in  fact,  tlie  rate  of  solution  of  oxygen  (or  of  hydrogen,  when  the  gas 
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contains  excess  of  oxygen)  in  the  film  of  water  deposited  on  the 
platinum,  the  actual  combination  of  the  gases  at  or  in  tlie  platinum 
taking  place  with  a  nearly  infinite  velocity  (compare  Krnst,  Abstr., 
1901,  ii,  495). 

When  the  surface  of  the  platinum  is  kept  dry  by  making  it  warmer 
than  its  surroundings,  the  rate  of  combination  is  much  greater  than 
in  the  previous  case,  but  does  not  conform  even  approximately  to  the 
course  of  a  unimolecular  reaction.  The  increase  of  the  velocity  coeffi- 
cient calculated  for  a  unimolecular  reaction  amounts  to  100  per  cent. 
or  over  for  nine  tenths  of  the  total  possible  change,  and  this  is  the 
case  whether  hydrogen  or  oxygen  is  in  excess.  As  in  the  experiments 
with  moist  platinum,  the  temperature  coefficient  of  the  velocity  is  very 
small,  and  the  view  is  adopted  that  what  is  actually  measured  is  the 
rate  of  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  platinum,  the  subsequent  com- 
bination of  the  gases  in  the  platinum  being  a  very  rapid  process.  That 
the  course  of  the  change  deviates  so  much  from  that  of  a  unimolecular 
reaction  is  probably  due  to  the  disturbance  caused  by  currents  of 
water  vapour  escaping  from  the  platinum  ;  this  would  explain  the 
lower  values  of  the  velocity  coefficient,  obtained  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  reaction,  when  the  quantity  of  escaping  water  vapour  is 
specially  large.  In  harmony  with  this  explanation,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  rate  of  action,  which  is  but  slightly  aifected  by  altering  con- 
centration or  temperature,  may  be  diminished  by  a  "  poison,"  such  as 
iodine,  and  that  the  course  of  combination  then  approaches  more  and 
more  to  that  of  a  unimolecular  reaction. 

These  experiments,  therefore,  throw  no  light  on  the  real  nature  of 
the  catalytic  acceleiation  due  to  platinum,  for  the  actual  combination 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  thus  induced  proceeds  with  too  high  a 
velocity  to  be  susceptible  of  accurate  quantitative  measurement. 

J.  C.  P. 

Decomposition  of  Antimony  Hydride  as  an  Example  of  a 
Heterogeneous  Catalytic  Reaction.  Alfred  Stock  and  Oskae 
GuTTMANN  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  901 — 915). — The  curve  representing  the 
relationship  between  the  percentage  of  gaseous  antimony  hydride 
decomposed  and  the  time  varies  considerably  with  the  surface  of  the 
glass  vessel  in  which  the  gas  is  kept.  With  a  clean,  smooth  surface, 
the  curve  has  an  S-shape  ;  a  vessel,  the  inner  surface  of  which  had 
been  etched  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  gave  a  curve  slightly  S-shaped, 
and  a  vessel  coated  with  antimony,  first  by  warming  and  then  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  gave  a  curve  of  hyperbolic  form.  The 
deposited  antimony  accelerates  the  decomposition,  but  the  deposit 
loses  this  property  to  a  considerable  extent  after  some  time.  Micro- 
scopic study  has  shown  that  the  different  effects  obtained  with 
antimony  deposited  in  the  cold  and  at  higher  temperatures  correspond 
with  differences  in  the  physical  states  (for  example,  the  crystalline 
nature)  of  the  deposits. 

Van't  Hoff's  equation,  K=  ]/t.\ogPol{3Po-2Pt)  does  not  hold  good. 
Better  concordance  is  obtained  by  using  the  equation 

where  ]  is  the  amount  of  hydride  decomposed  in  unit  time   (1    hour) 
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calculated  on  the  mean  of  the  amounts  present  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  time.  In  calculating  x,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  fact 
that  the  hydride  does  not  closely  follow  Boyle's  law  on  account  of  the 
considerable  molecular  attraction  ;  at  15°  and  760  mm.  the  deviation 
amounts  to  16  mm.     This  is  allowed  for  in  the  tables  given. 

It  is  considered  probable  that  the  reaction  takes  place  at  the 
surface  of  the  antimony  instantaneously  and  that  what  is  measured 
are  the  diffusion  phenomena.  Bodenstein's  views  (preceding  abstract) 
are  supported.  J.  J.  S. 

Influence  of  Persulphates  on  the  Catalytic  Decomposition 
of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  by  means  of  Colloidal  Platinum. 
T.  Slater  Price  and  A.  D.  Denning  {Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1903,  46, 
89 — 102). — The  decomposition  of  hydrogen  peroxide  by  colloidal 
platinum  is  accelerated  by  adding  potassium  persulphate,  and  the 
acceleration  is  probably  proportional  to  the  amount  of  persulphate 
added.  The  effect  of  the  persulphate  is  mainly  catalytic,  for  it  under- 
goes only  slight  decomposition  itself.  The  decomposition  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  is  accelerated  also  by  free  persulphuric  acid,  but  the  latter  is 
itself  decomposed,  pi'obably  by  interaction  with  the  hydrogen 
peroxide,  thus  :  Kp.,  +  HgSgOg  =  2H2SO4  +  0^.  J.  C.  P. 

Catalytic  Oxidation  of  Organic  Substances  with  Con- 
centrated Sulphuric  Acid.  I.  Chemical  Kinetics  of  the 
Kjeldahl  Analysis  and  of  the  Naphthalene  Oxidation  Process. 
Georg  Bredig  and  John  Wesley  Brown  {Zeit.  Tplirjsikal.  Chem.,  1903, 
46,  502 — 520). — The  authors  have  followed  the  gradual  oxidation  of 
aniline  sulphate  and  naphthalene  in  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
(with  and  without  catalytic  accelerators)  by  determining  at  intervals 
the  amount  of  gas  evolved  from  the  reaction  mixture.  With  a 
thermo-regulator,  the  temperature  of  the  paraffin  bath  used  could  be 
kept  constant  within  05°,  and  it  was  shown  that  the  courses  of 
parallel  experiments  with  the  same  amount  of  reagents  were  coincident. 
Analysis  of  the  gases  evolved  in  the  oxidation  of  aniline  showed  that 
the  ratio  COj/SOg  (by  weight)  was  0*31,  whilst  according  to  the  equation, 
(CfiH5,NH2)2,H2S04  +  28H2SO4  =  (NH,)2S0,  +  28SO2  +  1 200.  +  32H2O, 
it  should  be  0*29.  On  the  assumption  that  the  oxidation  of 
naphthalene  goes  only  as  far  as  phthalic  acid,  thus  :  CioHs  + 9113804  = 
CeH4(CO2H)2  +  9SO2-H2CO2+10H2O,  the  ratio  CO2/SO2  (by  volume) 
should  be  022,  whilst  analysis  gave  values  between  015  and  0*19. 

Both  reactions  are  subject  to  disturbing  elements,  but  are 
approximately  of  the  first  order,  and  the  influence  of  catalytic  agents, 
notably  mercury  and  copper  sulphates,  is  very  evident  in  the  values  of 
the  constants  obtained.  The  accelerating  influence  of  these  catalysts 
is  nearly  proportional  to  their  concentration.  Copper  is,  relatively  to 
mercury,  less  effective  in  the  oxidation  of  naphthalene  than  in  the 
oxidation  of  aniline.  The  accelerating  effect  of  copper  and  mercury 
together  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  their  separate  effects.  The 
presence  of  small  quantities  of  water  does  not  appreciably  affect  the 
velocity  of  oxidation.     Potassium  sulphate  and  phosphoric  oxide  do  not 
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act  in  either  oxidation  as  catalytic  agents,  but  merely  make  it  possible 
to  work  at  higher  temperatures.  The  temperature-coefficient  of  the 
reaction  velocity  between  200°  and  300°  (with  or  without  catalysts)  is 
of  the  same  magnitude  as  in  other  reactions.  J.  C.  P. 

Decomposition-tension  of  Salts  and  their  Anti-fermentative 
Properties.  Hugh  McGuigan  {Amer.  J.  FhysioLy  1904,  10, 
444 — 451). — The  minimum  amount  of  salts,  bases,  and  acids  required  to 
inhibit  the  action  of  m^lt  diastase  was  determined.  In  different  salts 
of  the  same  acids,  the  inhibitory  power  varies  inversely  with  the 
solution  tension  of  the  oathion.  The  action  of  the  cathion  appears 
to  be  determined  by  the  ease  with  which  it  gives  up  its  positive 
charge.  In  different  salts  of  the  same  metal,  the  power  varies  inversely 
with  the  solution-tension  of  the  anions.  The  inhibitory  power  of  the 
cathions  is  also  inversely  proportional  to  the  heat  of  ionisation  ;  that 
of  any  salt  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  sum  of  the  solution-tensions 
of  its  ions,  or  to  the  decomposition  tension  of  the  salt.         W.  D.  H. 

Shaking  and  Stirring  Apparatus.  Julius  W.  Bruhl  {Ber., 
1904,  37,918 — 924). — A  stirrer  is  described  which  can  be  used  for 
flasks  fitted  with  reflux  condensers,  a  parafiin  oil  or  mercury  trap 
being  employed. 

The  shaking  apparatus  consists  of  a  flat  tambourine  shaped  brass 
case  fixtd  eccentrically  to  a  grooved  wooden  disc,  which  is  driven  by 
a  small  motor.  A  movable  brass  ring  is  fixed  around  the  periphery  of 
the  brass  tambourine,  and  to  this  ring  the  vessels  to  be  shaken  are 
attached  by  means  of  metallic  rings.  The  vessels  attached  to  these 
rings  by  the  aid  of  cord  may  be  fitted  with  reflux  condensers  and 
even  dropping  funnels.  The  apparatus  is  of  great  use  in  the  pieparation 
of  organo-magnesium  compounds.  J.  J.  S. 
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Action  of  Ozone  on  Hydrogen.  Gkorge  Pickel  {Zeit.  anorg. 
Chem.,  1901,  38,  307 — 310). — Ozone  acts  on  hydrogen  at  temperatures 
below  100°,  and  the  union  of  the  active  oxygen  with  hydrogen  takes 
place  with  greater  rapidity  than  the  transformation  into  ordinary 
oxygen. 

Sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1"18  was  electrolysed  with  a  current  of 
about  09  ampere  and  3 — 7  volts,  the  electrodes  being  made  of  lead. 
The  gaseous  mixture  was  then  dried  and  passed  into  a  paraSin  or  air- 
bath,  regulated  at  the  desired  temperature,  and  the  quantity  of  water 
formed  was  weighed.  The  experiments  were  conducted  mainly  at 
temperatures  above  150°.  In  some  experiments,  the  ozone  was 
estimated  by  titration  with  potassium  iodide.  A.  McK. 
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Limits  of  Stability  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide.  Walther  Nernst 
(Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1903,  46,  72U — 724). — Hydrogen  peroxide  is 
an  endothermic  compound,  and  therefore  its  equilibrium  concentration 
in  the  reaction  2H202  =  2H2O  +  O2  should  increase  as  the  temperature 
rises.  From  the  formula  5'  =  ^7-(c^logA')/c?7',  the  author  estimates  as 
follows  the  amount  of  hydrogen  peroxide  which  at  certain  given 
temperatures  should  coexist  with  water  vapour  and  oxygen  at  a 
pressure  of  0  1  atmosphere. 

T   2784' 

Percent.  II2O2 066 


Generator  for  the  Continuous  Preparation  of  Gases  on  a 
Large  Scale  in  the  Laboratory.  Keston  Stevensox  and  W. 
McKiM  Marriotte  {J.  Amer.  Cfiem.  Soc,  1904,  26,  64 — 66). — A 
method  is  described  for  producing  a  continuous  evolution  of  hydrogen 
chloride  by  the  contaxit  of  streams  of  hot  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  in  a  glass  tower  filled  with  glass  beads.  For 
details  of  the  apparatus,  the  description  and  diagram  in  the  original 
must  be  consulted.  E.  G. 

Electrolysis  of  Chloric  Acid  and  Chlorates.  Andre  Brochet 
{Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  200—203.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  210, 
352). — When  a  solution  of  barium,  sodium  or  copper  chlorate  is  electro- 
lysed with  a  copper  anode,  the  quantity  of  copper  that  dissolves  is 
greater  than  that  deposited  on  the  cathode  of  a  voltameter  ;  this  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  part  of  the  copper  enters  into  solution  in  the  form  of 
a  cuprous  salt  which  is  subsequently  oxidised.  The  formation  of  the 
cuprous  salt  was  detected  by  an  examination  of  (1)  the  action  of 
chloric  acid  and  copper  chloride  on  copper,  (2)  their  behaviour  on  electro- 
lysis with  a  copper  anode.  The  cuprous  salts  formed  are  decomposed 
by  the  copper  chlorate  or  chloric  acid  present  with  the  formation  of 
cupric  chloride  and  hydroxide ;  the  latter  in  an  acid  medium  passes 
into  solution,  and  in  the  case  of  a  copper  chlorate  solution  forms  the 
basic  salt,  CuCl2,3Cu(OH)2,  in  which  the  Clg  is  in  part  replaced  by  CIO3. 
In  the  case  of  an  alkali  chlorate  or  alkali  earth  chlorate  solution,  the 
base  formed  at  the  cathode  partly  decomposes  the  basic  salt,  the  oxide 
80  produced  being  partly  reduced  by  the  hydrogen  produced  at  the 
cathode.  M.  A.  W. 

Electrolytic  Formation  of  Periodic  Acid  and  its  Salts. 
Erich  Muller  {Zeit.  Ehktrochem.,  1904,  10,  49— 68).— Potassium 
periodate  can  be  prepared  electrolytically  without  the  use  of  a  porous 
diaphragm  by  electrolysing  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  iodate 
in  normal  potassium  hydroxide  containing  0*1  per  cent,  of  potassium 
chromate  with  a  current  density  of  0  05  ampere  per  sq.  cm.  at  the 
platinum  foil  anode  and  a  platinum  wire  cathode.  The  investigation 
published  with  Friedberger  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  556)  is  continued,  with 
the  following  results.  The  fact  that  much  better  yields  of  periodate 
are   obtained    at  platinum   cathodes   in   alkaline   solutions   than   in 
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neutral  or  acid  solutions  is  probably  due  to  the  higher  values  of  the 
anodic  polarisation  of  platinum  in  alkaline  solutions.  The  diminished 
yields  at  higher  temperatures  are  ascribed  to  smaller  anodic  polarisa- 
tion. Increase  of  yield  as  the  electrolysis  is  prolonged  goes  along 
with  a  ripe  of  anodic  polarisation.  The  good  yields  at  a  lead  peroxide 
anode  cannot  be  ascribed  to  a  large  value  of  the  anodic  polarisation 
(which  is  about  the  fame  as  that  found  with  platinum) ;  they  are 
probably  due  to  a  catalytic  acceleration  of  the  oxidation. 

At  platinum  anodes,  no  periodate  is  formed  from  a  neutral  solution 
of  potassium  iodate;  in  presence  of  CI,  SO^  or  CIO3  ions,  however, 
periodate  is  formed.  Whether  this  is 'due  to  intermediate  formation 
of  hypochlorite,  persulphate,  or  chlorous  acid  or  to  some  catalytic 
action  is  left  undecided.  T.  E. 

Sulphur  Bromide.  Georg  Korndorfee  {Arch.  Pharm.,  1904, 
242,  156 — 160). — In  the  preparation  of  hydrogen  bromide  by  passing 
hydrogen  sulphide  into  30  c.c.  of  bromine  covered  with  water  to  a 
depth  of  2  cm.,  the  vessel  being  cooled  with  water,  a  few  c.c.  of  a 
heavy,  red,  oily  liquid  were  obtained ;  this  contained  690  per  cent,  of 
bromine  ;  SgBrg  requires  71*4. 

It  is  decomposed  slowly  by  cold  water,  rapidly  by  hot.  Its  decom- 
position by  potash  was  found  to  take  place  very  nearly  according  to 
the  equation  2S2Br2  +  6K0H  =  4KBr  +  KgSOg  +  3S  +  SHgO ;  a  weighed 
quantity  was  mixed  with  excess  of  iV^alkali  hydroxide  solution,  and 
the  excess  titrated  finally  with  iV-acid.  The  reaction  with  sodium 
hydrogen  carbonate  solution  (about  Njl)  was  studied  by  filtering  off 
the  sulphur,  washing  it  with  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  solution  (it 
comes  through  the  filter  if  water  is  used),  oxidising  it  with  fuming 
nitric  acid,  and  precipitating  and  weighing  as  barium  sulphate  ;  the 
filtrate  was  concentrated  and  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  and  silver  brom- 
ide was  precipitated  from  it  and  weighed ;  the  filtrate  from  this  was 
mixed  with  bromine  water  and  concentrated,  and  barium  sulphate  was 
precipitated  from  it  and  weighed.  The  quantities  obtained  corresponded 
within  3 — 10  per  cent,  of  those  required  by  the  equation  2S2Br2  + 
eNaHCOg  =  4NaBr  +  Na2S03  +  38  +  6CO2  +  SHjO.  C.  F.  B. 

Preparation  of  Alkali  Hyposulphites.  Badischs  Anilin-  & 
Soda-Fabrik  (D.R.-P.  148125). — Sodium  or  potassium,  or  their  alloys 
with  lead  or  mercury,  react  with  sulphur  dioxide  in  presence  of  ether 
or  well-cooled  alcohol,  forming  alkali  hyposulphites,  which  are  very 
stable  in  contact  with  air  :  2Na  + 2S02  =  Na2S204.  Zinc  hyposulphite 
has  been  obtained  in  an  unstable  form  by  Nabl  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  13) 
by  the  action  of  zinc  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphur  dioxide,  and 
Moissan  has  found  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  75)  that  alkali  hydrides  also  react 
with  sulphur  dioxide,  forming  hyposulphites.  C.  H.  D. 

Absorption  of  Nitrogen  and  other  Gases,  especially  those 
containing  Nitrogen,  by  Metallic  Manganese.  Alexander  P. 
LiDOFF  {J.  Jiv^s.  Phys.  Chem.  iSoc.,  1903,  35,  1238.  Compare  Abstr., 
1902,  353). — At  a  high  temperature,  manganese  absorbs  nitrogen  even 
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more  readily  than  magnesium  does,  but  a  mixture  of  the  latter  metal 
with  lime  absorbs  nitrogen  far  more  readily  than  one  of  manganese 
and  lime  ;  in  the  former  mixture,  a  reaction  takes  place  resulting  in 
the  formation  of  metallic  calcium,  whilst  with  manganese  and  lime  no 
such  change  occurs. 

Manganese  also  absorbs  other  gases  containing  nitrogen,  such  as 
cyanogen.     Its  use  in  gas  analysis  is  therefore  recommended. 

T.  H.  P. 

Relations  between  the  Nature  of  the  Arc,  its  Temperature, 
and  the  Yield  of  Nitric  Oxide  by  the  Burning  of  Atmospheric 
Nitrogen.  Franz  von  Lepel  {Bei-.,  1904,  37,  712 — 719.  Compare 
Muthmann  and  Hofer,  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  206). — By  sucking  away  the 
gaseous  products  through  porcelain  tubes,  it  was  found  that  the  zone  of 
minimum  anode  activity  is  quite  close  to  the  anode,  and  conversely, 
that  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  cathode  the  maximum 
amount  of  nitric  oxide  is  formed.  The  arc  should  be  of  medium  length 
to  obtain  the  best  results,  as  the  yield  of  nitric  oxide  is  poor  with 
either  a  short  flame  and  a  high  temperature  or  a  long  flame  and  a 
correspondingly  low  temperature.  The  time  of  action  should  not  be 
too  long.  The  effect  of  introducing  different  types  of  Wehnelt  in- 
terruptors  is  dealt  with,  and  the  advantages  produced  by  rotating  the 
anode  and  moistening  the  cathode  with  various  salts.  W.  A.  D. 

Properties  of  Mixtures  of  Nitric  and  Sulphuric  Acids. 
I.  A.  V.  SAPOSCnNiKOFF  (/.  Rtiss.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc,  1903,  35, 
1098 — 1112). — In  order  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  causes  of  the  in- 
creased nitrating  action  of  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  over 
that  of  nitric  acid  alone,  the  author  has  studied  such  mixtures  under 
various  physico-chemical  aspects  :  ( 1 )  Vapour  pressure. — The  measure- 
ment of  the  vapour  pressures  was  made  by  passing  a  known  volume  of 
air  through  the  mixtures  and  determining  the  amounts  of  nitric  acid 
passing  off  with  the  air.  The  presence  of  2*77  per  cent,  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  a  mixture  of  the  acids  lowers  the  vapour  pressure  of  nitric  acid 
(at  25°)  from  4620  to  41*24  mm.  ;  this  rapid  fall  the  author  considers 
to  be  due  to  conversion  of  the  volatile  nitric  oxide  into  the 
non-volatile  nitrosylsulphuric  acid.  For  mixtures  of  the  acids  con- 
taining 95  to  80  per  cent,  of  nitric  acid,  the  vapour  pressure  remains 
almost  constant,  whilst  from  70  to  30 — 25  per  cent,  the  pressure  falls 
from  about  39  mm.  to  about  19*4 — 16  mm.,  the  curve  between  these 
points  being  very  nearly  a  straight  line.  At  between  25  and  20  per 
cent,  of  nitric  acid,  a  point  of  inflexion  occurs  in  the  curve,  which 
afterwards  proceeds  to  the  zero  of  pressure  for  pure  sulphuric  acid. 
Preliminary  measurements  of  the  vapour  pressure  of  dilute  nitric  acid 
show  that  the  presence  of  water  (14 — 15  per  cent.)  in  the  acid  causes 
a  considerable  diminution  in  its  vapour  pressure,  which  gradually  in- 
creases when  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  until  when  about  50  per  cent,  of 
this  acid  is  pre.sent  in  the  mixture  the  vapour  pressure  is  almost 
doubled,  and  indeed  about  equal  to  the  vapour  pressure  of  pure  nitric 
acid  mixed  with  the  same  proportion  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
(2)  Comporilion  of  the  vapours  of  mixtures  qf  nitrie  acid  with  sulphurie 
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acid. — Determination  of  the  composition  of  the  vapours  carried  off 
from  mixtures  of  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  shows  that  the  principal 
action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  that  of  removing  excess  of  water  from 
the  nitric  acid  ;  any  chemical  action  occurring  is  limited  to  the  conver- 
sion of  a  portion  of  the  nitric  acid  into  the  corresponding  anhydride, 
and  this  only  takes  place  in  presence  of  a  very  large  proportion  of 
sulphuric  acid.  (3)  Specific  gravity. — This  magnitude  gradually  in- 
creases by  the  addition  to  nitric  acid  of  sulphuric  acid  until  about 
89  per  cent,  of  the  latter  is  present,  when  a  maximum  is  reached  ; 
after  this,  it  falls  to  the  value  for  pure  sulphuric  acid.  This  maximum 
value  may  be  contributed  to  by  two  causes  :  firstly,  a  diminution  of 
the  number  of  molecules  of  nitric  acid  present,  owing  to  the  dehydra- 
tion by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  secondly,  the  increase  which  is  known 
to  take  place  in  the  sp.  gr.  of  sulphuric  acid  when  small  proportions 
of  water  are  added  to  it.  (4)  Electrical  conductivity. — The  variation 
of  the  specific  conductivity  of  mixtures  of  these  acids  with  the  propor- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  present  is  of  a  very  complex  character,  the 
curve  presenting  a  minimum,  a  maximum,  and  a  point  of  inflexion. 
The  curve  for  aqueous  sulphuric  acid  is  also  given,  and  is  likewise  of 
a  complex  nature.  T.  H.  P. 

Action  of  Carbon  Dioxide  on  Solutions  of  Sodium  Nitrite. 
Charles  Marie  and  R.  Mauquis  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  367). — 
Meunier's  conclusion  that  carbon  dioxide  does  not  displace  nitrous 
acid  from  solutions  of  its  sodium  salt  (compare  this  vol.,  i,  208)  is  opposed 
to  results  previously  obtained  by  the  authors  (compare  Abstr,,  1896, 
i,  403 ;  ii,  364),  who  have  therefore  repeated  some  simple  experiments 
which  prove  incontrovertibly  that  carbon  dioxide  displaces  nitrous  acid 
from  solutions  of  sodium  nitrite.  (1)  Pure  carbon  dioxide  was  passed 
into  a  solution  of  sodium  nitrite  containing  potassium  iodide  and 
starch  paste ;  the  development  of  a  blue  colour  indicated  the  liberation 
of  iodine  by  nitrous  acid.  (2)  A.  solution  of  potassium  iodide  and 
sodium  nitrite  produced  no  coloration  in  chloroform,  whilst  a  similar 
solution  saturated  with  carbon  dioxide  caused  the  chloroform  to  become 
violet.  (3)  A  solution  of  potassium  iodide  and  starch  was  coloured 
blue  by  carbon  dioxide  which  had  previously  passed  through  a  solution 
of  sodium  nitrite.  M.  A,  W. 

Action  of  Carbon  Dioxide  on  Solutions  of  Sodium  Nitrite. 
Louis  Meunier  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  502 — 503.  Compare  this 
vol.,  i,  208). — The  author  maintains  his  former  conclusion  that  carbon 
dioxide  does  not  liberate  nitrous  acid  from  aqueous  solutions  of  pure 
sodium  nitrite.  The  formation  of  nitrous  acid  observed  in  the  first 
two  of  the  experiments  quoted  by  Marie  and  Marquis  as  affording 
evidence  to  the  contrary  (preceding  abstract)  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
potassium  iodide.  With  reference  to  the  third  experiment,  the  author 
suggests  that  the  sodium  nitrite  used  contained  small  quantities  of 
halogen  salts,  which  behaved  similarly  to  the  potassium  iodide  in  the 
first  two  experiments.  ^  M.  A.  W. 

Molecular  Weight  of  Solid  Phosphorus  Hydride.  Rudolf 
ScHENCK  and  Ernst  Buck  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  915—917). — The  moleculay 
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weight  of  solid  phosphorus  hydride,  (P2H)n,  has  been  determined  by  the 
cryoscopic  method  in  yellow  phosphorus  solution.  The  values  obtained 
agree  with  the  formula  CjgHg.  The  molecular  depression  for  yellow 
phosphorus  was  determined  by  the  aid  of  naphthalene  and  found  to  be 
332  ;  the  theoretical  value  obtained  by  Hell  (Zeit.  physikcU.  CJiem.,  1893, 
12,  196)  from  Van't  Hoff's  equation  is  384.  J.  J.  S. 

Production  of  Phosphorus  Sulphides  in  the  Cold. 
R.  BouLOUCH  (Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  363— 365).— Whilst  phos- 
phorus and  sulphur  combine  at  high  temperatures  to  form  most  of 
the  phosphorus  sulphides,  no  compounds  are  formed  by  the  direct 
action  of  the  two  elements  below  1U0°  (compai'e  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  560). 
On  the  other  hand,  Dervin  obtained  the  disulphide,  P.^Sg.  and  the 
sulphide,  PgS^^,  by  prolonged  (1 — 2  months)  action  of  light  on  mixtures 
of  phosphorus  sesquisulphide.  P4S3,  and  sulphur  in  carbon  disulphide 
solution  (compare  Dervin,  Abstr.,  1884,  1259),  and  the  author  finds 
that  the  reaction  is  much  accelerated  by  the  addition  of  a  little  iodine 
to  the  carbon  disulphide  solutions,  but  under  these  conditions  yellow 
crystals  separate  from  the  solution  after  one  or  two  days  which 
correspond  with  the  formula  P4S-,.  The  disulphide,  PgSg,  is  obtained 
after  one  or  two  days  by  the  action  of  light  on  solutions  of  phosphorus 
and  excess  of  sulphur  in  carbon  disulphide  in  the  presence  of  iodine  ; 
the  addition  of  phosphorus  causes  this  compound  to  break  down  into 
the  lower  sulphides  of  phosphorus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  action  of 
sulphur  on  excess  of  phosphorus  in  carbon  disulphide  containing 
iodine  is  less  rapid,  and  the  yellow,  crystalline  product  corresponds 
with  the  formula  P3S5,  which  may  not,  however,  be  a  definite 
compound.  M.  A.  W. 

'  Action  of  Heat  and  Light  on  Mixtures  of  Phosphorus 
Sesquisulphide  and  Sulphur  in  Carbon  Disulphide  Solution. 
E.  Dekvik  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  365 — 366.  Compare  preceding 
abstract). — In  view  of  the  results  obtained  by  Boulouch  by  the  action 
of  light  on  mixtures  of  phosphorus  sesquichloride  and  sulphur  in 
carbon  disulphide  solution  in  the  presence  of  iodine,  the  author  has 
re-examined  the  action  of  light  and  heat  on  similar  solutions  in  the 
absence  of  iodine,  and  the  result  confirms  his  original  conclusions 
(compare  Abstr.,  1884,  1259),  namely,  phosphorus  sesquisulphide  and 
sulphur  in  carbon  disulphide  solution  interact  slowly  (1  to  2  months) 
under  the  influence  of  sunlight,  but  rapidly  (2  hours)  when  heated  at 
210°  to  form  a  mixture  of  Seller  and  Ramme's  phosphorus  disulphide, 
PjSj,  crystallising  in  yellow,  transparent  needles,  and  spherical,  crystal- 
line masses  which  correspond  with  the  formula  PgSjj,  or  more  probably 
P4S3,2P2S4.  The  separation  of  the  two  substances  is  effected  by  hand 
sorting,  and  by  heating  the  crystalline  magma  to  100°  in  a  sealed  tube 
containing  carbon  disulphide,  when  the  magma  disappears,  and  crystals 
of  PsSg  form  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  which  is  kept  cool  by 
means  of  a  current  of  cold  water.  M.  A.  W. 

Trithio-oxyarsenic    Aoid.      Lkboy   W.    McCay    and    William 
Foster,  jun.  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  573—574). — By  the  action  of  magnesia 
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on  freshly  prepared  arsenic  pentasulphide,  suspended  in  water,  a  solu- 
tion was  obtained  from  which,  after  removing  the  magnesium  by  means 
of  sodium  hydroxide,  the  normal  sodium  salt  of  trithio-oxyarsenic  acid 
was  isolated.  By  adding  alcohol  to  the  cold  solution,  the  salt  slowly 
separates  in  feathery  crystals,  and  can  be  recrystallised  from  water 
containing  a  little  sodium  hydroxide  ;  in  each  case,  the  salt  has  the 
composition  Na3AsOS3,llH20.  T.  M.  L. 

Defects  of  Uncarburetted  Water-gas  as  Fuel  for  Laboratory- 
Use.  Masume  Chikashige  and  Hitoshi  Matsumoto  {J.  Soc.  CJvem. 
Ind.,  1904,  23,  50 — 53). — The  authors  are  convinced  of  the  unfitness 
of  this  gas  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  laboratory,  A  much  larger 
volume  of  gas  must  be  supplied  to  the  burner  to  give  a  flame  of  the 
usual  size.  Copper  air-baths  and  water-baths  are  rapidly  destroyed 
by  the  flame,  the  bottoms  of  the  baths  stripping  off  as  cupric  oxide. 
Nickel  crucibles  are  carbonised,  even  in  one  operation,  to  a  brittle 
black  substance.  The  bottoms  of  platinum  vessels  become  brittle  with 
a  white,  crystalline  appearance,  and  after  repeatedly  heating  in  the 
flame  may  fall  to  pieces  spontaneously.  A  firmly  adherent  deposit  is 
formed  on  the  surface  of  porcelain  crucibles,  increasing  their  weight, 
and  rendering  accurate  quantitative  work  impossible.  Under  certain 
conditions,  considerable  quantities  of  carbon  monoxide  escape  uncon- 
sumed  from  the  flame.  The  advantages  of  the  gas  are  its  simplicity 
of  manufacture,  the  high  temperature  of  the  flame,  and  the  smokeless 
character  of  the  latter,  no  air-passages  being  necessary  to  produce  a 
non-luminous  flame. 

Experiments  were  made,  following  the  method  of  Smithells  and  Ingle 
(Trans.,  1892,  61,  204),  to  ascertain  the  order  in  which  the  constituents 
burn  in  the  air-fed  flame.  The  results  obtained  show  that  the  hydrogen 
burns  before  the  carbon  monoxide  mixed  with  it.  It  follows  that  the 
inner  cone  of  the  flame  of  water-gas,  and  air  is  that  of  burning 
hydrogen,  and  that  in  the  outer  cone  of  this  flame  and  also  in  that  of 
hydrocarbon  flames  the  carbon  monoxide  must  be  the  last  constituent 
to  burn.  W.  P.  S. 

Change  of  Rock  Crystal  into  the  Amorphous  Condition. 
MoRDKO  HERscHKowiTScn  {Zeit. physikcd.  Chein., 1903,  46,  408 — 414). — 
It  is  well  known  that  rock  crystal  loses  its  property  of  double  refrac- 
tion when  fused.  Sometimes  in  the  course  of  the  change  an  opaque, 
milky  looking  product  is  obtained,  which  has  a  sp.  gr.  between  that  of 
rock  crystal  (2651)  and  that  of  amorphous  quartz  (2*204),  and  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  the  two.  Fused  quartz  may  become  opaque  at  higher 
temperatures,  and  this  is  shown  to  be  due  to  the  reverse  change — 
amorphous  — >-  crystalline  ;  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  however,  the 
velocity  of  this  change  is  practically  zero.  The  elasticity  and  hardness 
of  amorphous  quartz  are  less  than  those  of  rock  crystal.  The  index 
of  refraction  of  amorphous  quartz  (wo  1*45848)  is  less  than  that  for 
either  ray  in  the  natural  quartz.  The  most  refrangible  ultra-violet 
rays  pass  less  readily  through  amorphous  quartz  than  through  rock 
crystal.  J.  C.  P. 
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Emanation  of  Gases  Occluded  or  Disengaged  by  Radium 
Bromide.  James  Dewar  and  Pierre  Curie  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138, 
190 — 192). — 0'4  gram  of  pure  dry  radium  bromide,  left  for  three  monthg 
in  a  glass  vessel  in  communication  with  a  Geissler  tube  exhausted  of 
air,  gave  off  3  c.c.  (at  atmospheric  pressure)  of  a  gas  which  was  found 
to  be  only  hydrogen,  and  due  probably  to  the  decomposition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  water  accidentally  introduced  with  the  salt  into  the  tube ; 
the  same  specimen  of  radium  bromide  was  heated  to  fusion  in  a  quartz 
flask  and  the  occluded  gases  withdrawn  by  means  of  a  mercury  pump, 
the  larger  part  of  the  emanation  and  the  less  volatile  gases  were 
retained  in  three  small  U-tubes  placed  in  liquid  air ;  the  rest  of  the 
gas  collected  over  mercury  measured  2 '6  c.c.  at  atmospheric  pressure, 
it  was  radioactive  and  luminous,  and  after  an  exposure  of  three  days 
with  a  quartz  photographic  spectroscope  gave  a  discontinuous  spectrum 
consisting  of  three  lines  coincident  with  the  three  principal  bands 
of  nitrogen,  3800,  3580,  and  3370  (compare  Huggins,  this  vol., 
ii,  4).  During  the  three  days,  the  glass  of  the  tube  acquired  an 
intense  violet  colour,  and  half  the  gas  was  absorbed.  The  spark 
spectrum  of  the  gas  also  showed  only  the  bands  characteristic  of 
nitrogen,  even  after  condensing  the  nitrogen  by  means  of  liquid 
hydrogen. 

The  quartz  tube  containing  the  fused  radium  bromide  deprived  of 
all  occluded  gases  was  sealed  and  examined  spectroscopically  20  days 
later  by  Deslandres,  with  the  result  that  the  gas  in  the  tube  gave  the 
entire  spectrum  of  helium,  there  being  no  lines  of  any  other  gas  even 
after  an  exposure  of  3  hours  (compare  Kamsay  and  Soddy,  Abstr., 
1903,  ii,  622).  M.  A.  W. 

Radioactive  Q-as  in  the  Soil  and  Water  near  New  Haven. 
H.  A.  BuMSTEAD  and  L.  P.  Wheeler  {Amer.  J.  Sci.,  1904,  [iv],  17, 
97 — 111.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  29). — The  radioactive  gas  found  in  the 
ground  and  in  the  surface  water  near  New  Haven  seems  to  be  identical 
with  the  radium  emanation.  If  any  other  radioactive  constituent  is 
present,  it  can  be  in  very  small  amount  only.  The  density  of  the 
radium  emanation,  as  determined  by  its  rate  of  diffusion,  is  about 
four  times  that  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  authors  were  unable  to  obtain 
the  radioactive  gas  from  mercury,  recently  described  by  Strutt  {Phil. 
Mag.,  July,  1903)  and  are  inclined  to  attribute  his  results  to  an 
impurity  in  the  mercury  used.  A.  McK. 

Preparation  of  Alkali  Oxides.  Badische  Anilin-  k  Soda- 
Fabrik  (D.R.-P.  147933.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  646).— Metallic 
sodium  or  potassium  is  intimately  mixed  with  the  peroxide  of  the 
same  metal,  and  the  powder  thus  obtained  is  ignited  by  means  of  a 
heated  wire,  and  is  then  heated  to  bright  redness.  The  reaction  occurs 
rapidly,  but  not  explosively,  and  the  walls  of  the  vessel  are  therefore 
little  attacked.  Air  must  be  excluded,  especially  in  the  case  of 
potassium,  which  readily  regenerates  the  peroxide.  C.  U.  D. 

Determination  of  the  Electrochemical  Equivalent  of  Silver. 
G.  VAN  DiJK  and  J.  Kunst  {Proc.  K.  Akad.  Wetensch.  Amsterdam, 
1903,  6,  441 — 449). — The   authors  have    re-determined    the  electro- 
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chemical  equivalent  of  silver.  A  tangent  galvanometer  was  used  for 
the  measurement  of  the  strength  of  the  current,  the  horizontal  inten- 
sity of  the  terrestrial  magnetism  having  been  measured  before  and 
after  the  passage  of  the  current.  The  cathodes  consisted  of  platinum, 
two  of  them  being  cup-shaped,  whilst  the  third  was  a  cylinder  ending 
in  a  hemisphere ;  the  anode  was  a  silver  rod. 

The  electrolyte  was  a  20  per  cent,  neutral  solution  of  silver  nitrate. 
As  a  mean  of  24  determinations,  the  value  obtained  was  001 11818 ± 
00000004  (mean  error).  A.  McK. 

Solidification  and  Transformations  of  Mixtures  of  Silver 
Nitrate  and  Potassium  Nitrate.  A.  Ussow  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem., 
1904,  38,  419 — 428). — The  temperatures  at  which  mixtures  of  vary- 
ing amounts  of  silver  nitrate  and  potassium  nitrate  solidified  were 
determined  experimentally  and  the  results  depicted  graphically.  At 
134-3°  the  double  salt,  AgNOg.KNOg,  is  in  equilibrium  with  potassium 
nitrate  and  the  solution,  and  this  equilibrium  is  always  attained  in  all 
mixtures  containing  between  46  and  100  percent,  of  potassium  nitrate. 

A.  McK. 

Solubility  of  some  Sparingly  Soluble  Silver  Salts.  Richard 
Abegg  [with  A.  J.  Cox]  {Zeit.  jj/ii/sikal.  Chem.,  1903,  46,  1 — 12). — 
Using  the  ordinary  compensation  method,  the  authors  have  determined 
the  potential  differences  at  electrodes  of  the  type  Ag  |  AgX,  N/IO^IX, 
where  AgX  is  a  sparingly  soluble  silver  salt,  and  MX  is  a  soluble  salt 
of  the  metal  M  with  the  same  anion.  According  to  Nernst's  theory, 
it  is  then  possible  to  calculate  the  solubility  of  AgX.  With  the 
following  soluble  electrolytes  and  the  corresponding  silver  salts  as 
depolarisers,  the  silver  potentials  found  were  (in  volts) :  KBr  -  0*133  ; 
KCNS-0-127;  KC1  + 0-015;  iBa(0H)2  +  0-111  ;  iNagCOg  +  0-226  ; 
^K2CiO4-l-0-227;  lNa2B407  + 0-343.  The  order  of  the  potential 
differences  gives  the  order  of  solubility  of  the  silver  salts  only  where 
these  are  of  the  same  dissociating  type.  The  authors  have  tabulated 
all  the  values  found  by  different  investigators  for  the  solubility  of 
sparingly  soluble  silver  compounds.  J.  C.  P. 

Action  of  Carbon  on  Quicklime  at  the  Temperature  of 
Fusion  of  Platinum.  Henri  Moissan  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138, 
243 — 245). — A  mixture  of  quicklime  and  sugar  carbon  in  the  pro- 
portion required  to  form  calcium  carbide,  CaC.„  was  heated  to  the 
temperature  at  which  platinum  fuses  by  placing  it  in  a  graphite  boat 
in  a  quartz  tube  in  an  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe  furnace  (compare  Abstr., 
1902,  ii,  122) ;  at  this  temperature,  nociUcium  carbide  was  formed,  but 
the  quartz  tube  softened  and  small  crystals  of  calcium  silicate  were 
detected  on  the  surface  of  the  lime,  showing  that  at  the  temperature 
of  1200°  silica  has  an  appreciable  vapour  tension,  a  characteristic 
which  seriously  limits  its  application  to  high  temperature  reactions. 
Some  crystals  of  calcium  carbide  heated  in  a  quartz  tube  in  the  same 
furnace  showed  no  signs  of  liquefaction  ;  the  fusion  point  of  calcium 
carbide  is  therefore  higher  than  that  of  platinum.  The  author  has 
previously  shown  that  platinum  melts  at  the  temperature  at  whicl^ 
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fused  calcium  carbide  solidi6es  (compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  313),  and 
similar  results  were  obtained  when  a  platinum  iiudium  alloy  replaced 
the  platinum.  M.  A.  W. 

Hardening  of  Barium  Sulphate.  Paul  Rohland  (Zeit.  anorg. 
Chem.,  1904,  38,  311—318.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  539).— Barium 
sulphate  does  not  undergo  reactions  involving  hydration  or  hardening 
owing  to  its  sparing  solubility  in  water.  The  solubility  of  barium 
sulphate  in  water  is,  however,  increased  by  the  addition  of  aluminium 
chloride,  ferric  chloride,  magnesium  chloride,  or  ammonium  nitrate. 
The  hardening  of  barium  sulphate  may  be  effected  by  the  same  method 
as  is  used  in  the  case  of  kaolin.  Finely-divided  heavy  spar  is 
intimately  mixed  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  one  of  the  chlorides 
enumerated,  when  a  plastic  mass,  containing  12 — 13  percent  of  water 
and  11 — 14  per  cent,  of  the  chloride  used  is  obtained.  The  total 
loss  on  heating  at  580°  was  11*6  per  cent. 

The  theory  of  the  hardening  of  barium  sulphate  is  discussed. 

A.  McK. 

Glucinum  Compounds.  I.  Fritz  Haber  and  G.  Van  Oordt 
{Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1904,  38,  377 — 398). — Glucinum  hydroxide,  when 
freshly  precipitated,  is  gelatinous,  readily  absorbs  carbon  dioxide,  and 
is  easily  soluble  in  potassium  carbonate,  ammonium  carbonate,  dilute 
sodium  hydroxide,  or  dilute  acids.  It  loses  these  properties  when 
it  is  heated  with  water,  dilute  ammonia,  or  alkali  carbonates,  or 
even  when  it  is  allowed  to  remain  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
The  transformation  is  particularly  rapid  when  hot  alkalis  are  used ; 
the  influence  of  the  concentration  of  the  alkali  in  promoting  the  change 
has  been  studied.  The  contradictions  found  in  the  literature 
respecting  glucinum  hydroxide  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  different 
conditions  employed  by  the  various  investigators  for  its  preparation. 

A.  McK. 

Specific  Gravity  of  Zinc  Chloride.  Gregory  P.  Baxter  and 
Arthur  Becket  Lamb  {Amer.  Chtm.  J.,  1904,  31,  229— 235).— The 
~p.  gr.  of  pure  dry  zinc  chloride,  prepared  by  igniting  the  double 
ammonium  salt,  ZnCl.„3NH^Cl,  in  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen 
chloride,  was  determined  by  means  of  the  pyknometer  described  in  the 
following  abstract,  pure  toluene  being  employed  as  the  liquid.  The 
average  of  five  determinations  gave  the  sp.  gr.  2-907  at  25°/4°. 

E.  G. 

Specific  Gravities  of  Cadmium  Chloride  and  Cadmium 
Bromide.  Gkegory  P.  Baxter  and  ^Iurray  Arnold  Hines  [Amer. 
Chem.  J.,  1904,  31,  220— 228).— The  determinations  described  in  this 
paper  were  carried  out  with  a  special  form  of  pycnometer,  consisting 
of  a  weighing  bottle  provided  with  two  glass  stoppers ;  one  of  these 
stoppers  was  of  the  ordinary  form  and  was  used  during  the  weighing  of 
the  salt,  whilst  the  other  was  furnished  with  two  capillary  tubes  by 
means  of  which  the  vessel  was  filled  with  liquid.  A  diagram  of  this 
apparatus  is  given. 
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The  liquid  employed  was  carefully  purified  toluene  of  sp.  gr.  0'86138 
at  25°/4°.  In  order  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the  method,  the  sp. 
gr.  of  silver  bromide  was  first  determined  and  found  to  be  6  4 7 8 
at  2574°. 

The  sp.  gr.  of  pure  dry  cadmium  chloride,  prepared  by  igniting  the 
double  ammonium  salt,  CdCJg.NH^Cl,  in  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen 
chloride,  was  found  to  be  4*049,  and  that  of  cadmium  bromide  5196  at 
2574°.  E.  G. 

A  Cadmium  Arsenide.  Albekt  Granger  {Compi.  rend.,  1904, 
138,  574 — 575). — An  arsenide  of  cadmium  of  the  composition 
CdgAso  is  formed  by  heaticg  metallic  cadmium  to  bright  redness  in  a 
current  of  arsenic  vapour  diluted  with  hydrogen.  The  new  arsenide 
is  obtained  as  a  sublimate  of  shining,  red  octahedra  haviug  the  sp.  gr. 
6*211  at  IS'^.  It  is  attacked  by  cold  dilute  nitric  acid,  aqua  regia, 
chlorine  or  bromine.  •  S.  S. 

Basic  Lead  Salts.  Daniel  Stromholm  {Zeit,  anorg.C hem.,  IQOi, 
38,  429—455.  Compare  A  bstr.,  1903,  i,  138).— Most  of  the  basic  salts 
described  were  prepared  as  follows.  A  calculated  amount  of  the 
alkali  salt  in  about  ^yiO  solution  was  added  to  lead  hydroxide  and  the 
solution  was  titrated  with  iV/50  sulphuric  acid  as  soon  as  the  equil- 
ibrium had  been  established.  With  further  addition  of  the  alkali  salt, 
the  alkalinity  of  the  solution  remained  approximately  constant,  until, 
finally,  a  point  was  reached  when  the  alkalinity  diminished.  The 
salt  so  prepared  was  washed  by  decantation  and  dried,  care  being 
taken  to  avoid  any  interaction  with  carbon  dioxide.  The  majority  of 
the  salts  described  are  distinctly  crystalline. 

The  salt,  6PbO,PbCl2,2H20,  crystallises  in  needles  and,  when  heated, 
changes  in  colour  from  grey  to  yellow.  The  salt,  SPbOjPbClgj^HjO, 
crystallises  in  yellow  needles.  The  following  salts  were  prepared  ; 
6PbO,PbBr2,2H20  (white  needles);  PbO,PbBr2,H20  (needles); 
6PbO,Pbl2,2H20  (needles);  9Pb02,Pbl2,2H20 ;  3PbO,Pbl2,H20 ; 
PbO,Pbl2,H20;  6PbO,Pb(CNS)2,2H20(?);  PbO,Pb(SCN)2,H20; 
3PbO,Pb(Br03)2,2H20  ;  3PbO,Pb(103)2,2H20  ;  3PbO,PbS04,H20 ; 
PbO,PbS04;  3PbO,PbSe04,H20;  3PbO,PbCr04,H20  ;  PbO.PbCrO^ ; 
15PbO,2As205(]) ;  3PbO,4PbC03,2H20;  7PbO,3PbC204,H20(?) ; 
3PbOPb[CgH2(N02)30]2,2iH20.  The  constitution  of  these  salts  is  also 
discussed.  A.  McK. 

Action  of  Ammonia  on  Copper  Sulphate  Solutions.  James 
Locke  and  Jacob  Forssall  {Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1904,  31,  268 — 298). — 
Recent  investigations  have  shown  that  when  ammonia  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  a  complex  radicle  is  formed  which  con- 
tains not  more  than  4  mols.  of  ammonia  to  1  atom  of  copper.  Dawson 
and  McCrae  (Trans.,  1900,  77,  1252)  obtained  results  in  which  the 
ratio  of  copper  to  combined  ammonia  (Cu  :  NH,)  varied  from  1  :  3*14 
to  1  : 3"96.  This  variation  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
methods  employed  did  not  give  the  correct  values  for  the  concentration 
of  the  residual  ammonia. 
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lu  the  experiments  now  described,  the  lowering  of  the  vapour 
pressui-e  of  a  solution  of  ammonia  produced  by  the  addition  of  copper 
sulphate  was  determined  by  a  modification  of  Gaus'  method  (Abstr., 
1900,  ii,  7),  in  which  a  known  volume  of  electrolytic  gas  is  passed 
through  the  solution  and  thence  into  standard  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
diminution  in  the  conductivity  of  the  acid  as  it  becomes  partially 
neutralised  indicates  the  amount  of  ammonia  taken  up  by  the  gas, 
and  from  these  data  its  partial  pressure  in  the  solution  is  calculated. 
The  method  is  fully  described,  and  a  diagram  of  the  apparatus  is 
given.  The  error  introduced  due  to  the  solubility  of  ammonia  in 
copper  sulphate  solution  being  less  than  its  solubility  in  water  was 
estimated  and  the  necessary  correction  applied. 

The  results  show  that  in  dilute  solutions  only  one  complex, 
Cu(NH3)4,  is  formed  and  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  copper  in 
the  solution  passes  into  this  form.  With  higher  concentrations  of  the 
ammonia,  a  small  quantity  of  a  complex,  Cu(NH3)5,  is  produced,  and 
in  ammonia  solutions  of  approximately  normal  strength  this  amounts 
to  about  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  copper  present.  E.  G. 

Evolution  of  Oxygen  from.  Cupric  Metaborate.  W.  Guertler 
{Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1904,  38,  456 — 460). — When  an  aqueous  solution 
of  copper  nitrate  (1  mol.)  and  boric  acid  (2  mols.)  is  evaporated  and 
the  product  melted  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  950°,  cujyric  meta- 
borate is  formed.  It  crystallises  in  blue  needles,  has  a  degree  of  hard- 
ness of  the  same  order  as  that  of  corundum,  is  insoluble  in  cold  dilute 
mineral  acids  and  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  but  is  soluble  in  hot  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid.  When  melted,  it  forms  a  hard  glass,  which 
is  soluble  in  cold  dilute  acids.  Cupric  metaborate  is  more  easily  pre- 
pared by  fusing  copper  nitrate  with  an  excess  of  boric  acid,  when  two 
layers  are  formed,  the  lower  one  consisting  almost  entirely  of  cupric 
metaborate.  Oxygen  is  rapidly  evolved  when  cupric  metaborate  is 
heated  at  about  1000°;  oxygen  begins  to  come  off  at  about  875°; 
the  salt  melts  at  about  970°.  Analysis  showed  that  the  action  prob- 
ably proceeds  according  to  the  equation  : 

12CuB„04  =  2(3Cu<,0,2B203)  +  30o  +  SB^Oa- 

A.  McK. 

Acid  Sulphates  of  the  Rare  Earths.  Bohuslav  Brauner  and 
Jan  Picek  [Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1904,  38,  322— 341).— An  historical 
survey  of  the  acid  sulphates  of  the  rare  earths  is  first  given. 

In  attempting  to  prepare  cerium  hydrogen  sulphate  by  Wyrouboff's 
directions,  the  authors  found  it  impossible  to  separate  the  crystals 
of  the  acid  salt  from  adhering  sulphuric  acid  at  the  ordinary  pressure 
without  causing  decomposition  of  the  salt.  The  separation  could, 
however,  be  effected  by  heating  under  diminished  pressure  at  a  tem- 
perature not  sufficiently  high  to  cause  decomposition  of  the  sulphate. 

Cerium  hydrogen  sulphate,  Ce{^0^\{.)^,  was  prepared  by  dissolving 
normal  cerium  sulphate  in  ice  cold  water  and  then  adding  an  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  acid  salt  which  separates  miy  occasionally  be 
contaminated  with  the  hydrate  of  the  normal  salt,  which  is,  however, 
readily  converted  into  the  acid  salt  by   heating.     The  acid  salt  waa 
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freed  from  sulphuric  acid  in  a  Sprengel  vacuum  at  130°;  it  forms 
colourless,  glistening  needles. 

Lanthanum  hydrogen  sulphate,  La(S04H)3,  forms  colourless,  silky 
needles.  Praseodymium  hydrogen  sulphate,  Pr(S04H)3,  forms  green, 
silky  needles.  Neodymium  hydrogen  sulphate,  Nd(S04H)3,  forms  rose- 
coloured,  silky  needles.  Samarium  hydrogen  sulphate,  Sm(S04H)3, 
forms  golden,  silky  needles.  Yttrium  hydrogen  sulphate,  Y,^{^0^^)^, 
forms  colourless  pyramids.  Thorium  hydrogen  sulphate,  ThH2(S04)3, 
is  formed  with  difficulty  owing  to  the  sparing  solubility  of  normal 
thorium  sulphate  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  salt  is  different 
from  the  compound  2Th(S04)2,HoS04,2H20,  which  Manuelli  and 
Gasparinetti  claim  to  have  prepared  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  376). 

The  decomposition  of  these  acid  salts  in  a  Sprengel  vacuum  has 
also  been  studied.  Decomposition  does  not  begin  in  any  case  below 
180°;  above  this  temperature,  sulphuric  acid  is  formed.  No  pyrosul- 
phate  was  formed.  A.  McK. 

Chemistry  of  the  Rare  Earths.  Lanthanum  Alums.  New 
Double  Sulphates.  Charles  Baskerville  and  Eugene  G.  Moss 
(i7.  Amer,  CJiem.  Soc,  1904,  26,  67 — 71), — A  number  of  experiments 
have  been  carried  out  with  the  object  of  preparing  lanthanum  alums. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  formation  of  a  comparatively  insoluble  hydrate 
of  lanthanum  sulphate,  lij2i^{^0^^,^H.^0,  and  to  the  separation  of 
sparingly  soluble  double  sulphates,  the  alums  could  not  be  obtained. 
The  following  double  salts  were  prepared  and  analysed  : 
La2(S04).„Rb2S04,2H20 ;  La2(S04)3,Cs2S04.2H20  ;  La2(S04)3,Rb2S04  ; 
3La2(SU4)3,2Rb2S04 ;  and  3La2(SO^)3,2Cs2S04.  E.  G. 

Chemistry  of  the  Rare  Earths.  Lanthanates.  Charles 
Baskerville  and  George  F.  Catlett  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1904,  26, 
75 — 80). — Lanthanates  and  metalanthanates  may  be  obtained  by 
fusing  lanthanum  oxide  with  an  alkali  carbonate  or  by  heating  the 
oxide  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  an  alkali  hydroxide  at  100°. 
Sodium  tetralanthanate,  NagLa^O-,  sodium  metalanthanate, 

NaH9La50i5,4H20, 
lithium     metalanthanate,   LiHgLajjOj^,2H20,    barium     metalanthanate, 
Ba(H9La50j^)2,    and    potassium    metalanthanate    were    prepared    and 
analysed.     These  compounds  are  of  no  value  for  the  separation  and 
purification  of  lanthanum.  E.  G. 

Chemistry  of  the  Rare  Earths.  Neodymium ;  Preparation 
of  Pure  Material,  and  Eflfbrts  to  Decompose  it  into  its  Con- 
stituents. Charles  Baskerville  and  Resign  Stevenson  {J.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc,  1904,  26.  54 — 64). — Neodymium  may  be  freed  from 
lanthanum  by  saturating  a  solution  of  neodymium  chloride  with 
hydrogen  chloride  until  no  more  crystals  separate.  The  crystals  are 
redissolved  and  reprecipitated  in  the  same  way ;  after  seven  such 
precipitations,  the  final  product  is  absolutely  free  from  lanthanum. 

The  pure  neodymium  compound  thus  obtained  was  used  in  un- 
successful attempts  to  prove  its  complexity.     The  methods  employed 
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were  as  follows.  Fractional  precipitation  with  hydrogen  chloride ; 
partial  decomposition  by  fusing  the  double  alkali  nitrates;  precipitation 
with  ammonium  oxalate ;  solution  of  the  hydroxide  in  ammonium 
carbonate  and  precipitation  with  acetic  acid ;  fractional  precipitation 
with  aniline,  benzylamine,  piperidine,  or  phenylhydrazine.         E.  G. 

Chemistry  of  the  Rare  Earths.  Praseodymium  and  its 
Citrate.  Cuarles  Baskerville  and  J.  W.  Turrentine  (/.  Amer. 
C/ieni.  Soc,  1904.  26,  46 — 53). — The  following  method  is  recommended 
for  the  rapid  preparation  of  pure  praseodymium  compounds.  Praseo- 
dymium ammonium  nitrate  containing  about  10  per  cent,  of  lanthanum 
is  converted  into  the  hydroxide,  which  is  washed  free  from  ammonium 
salts  and  afterwards  added  to  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of 
citric  acid  until  the  solution  is  saturated.  On  heating  this  solution,  a 
pale  green,  amorphous  precipitate  is  produced,  which  is  collected, 
washed  with  hot  water,  and  afterwards  dried.  Praseodymium  citrate 
is  thus  obtained  as  a  loose,  amorphous  powder  of  a  pale  green  colour. 

Attempts  were  also  made  to  prepare  pure  praseodymium  compounds 
by  means  of  potassium  iodate,  hydrofluoric  acid,  hydi'ochloric  acid, 
formaldehyde,  potassium  pyrosulphate,  alkali  hydroxides,  sodium 
peroxide,  or  by  the  formation  of  alums,  but  in  all  eases  the  results 
were  unsatisfactory.  E.  G. 

Chemistry  of  the  Rare  Earths.  Attempts  to  prepare 
Praseodymium  and  Neodymium  Alums.  New  Double 
Sulphates.  Charles  Baskerville  and  Hazel  Holland  {J.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc,  1904,  26,  71 — 75). — Attempts  to  prepare  praseodymium 
and  neodymium  alums  by  mixing  solutions  of  their  sulphates  with 
varying  proportions  of  alkali  sulphates  were  unsuccessful.  The 
following  double  salts  were  obtained  :  Pr.^(SOj3,Cs2SO^,2H20 ; 
1*^2(80 J3,C82S04,4H20  ;  and  Nd2(SOj3,Cs2SO„3H20.  E.  G. 

^  Aluminium  Powder  and  the  Oxidation  of  Aluminium. 
Emile  Kohn-Abrest  {Bull.  Soc.  chim.,  1904,  [iii],  31,  232—239).— 
The  percentage  composition  of  a  commercial  specimen  of  aluminium 
powder,  previously  freed  from  fat  by  extraction  with  ether,  was  found 
to  be  :  aluminium  and  iron,  912;  alumina,  5*8  ;  silica,  1  '3  ;  grapbitoidal 
silicon  and  other  insoluble  matter,  04  ;  carbon,  023  ;  moisture  and  loss, 
107. 

The  aluminium  was  estimated  either  by  (1)  collecting  and  weighing 
the  water  produced  by  passing  the  hydrogen  evolved  by  the  solution 
of  a  known  weight  of  the  aluminium  powder  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  over  heated  cupric  oxide,  or  (2)  by  a  modification  of  Wahl's  method 
of  estimating  metallic  zinc  in  zinc  dust  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  190). 

It  was  found  possible  to  estimate  directly  the  alumina  and  silica  in 
the  powder  by  heating  the  latter  in  air  at  a  temperature  above  175° 
for  12  hours,  the  alumina  being  thereby  rendered  insoluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  alumina  produced  by  this  treatment  was  corrected 
for  by  observing  the  incrtase  in  weight  which  resulted   from  the  heat- 
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ing  and  assuming  that  this  was  due  to  the  conversion  of  aluminium 
into  alumina. 

When  aluminium  powder  is  added  to  freshly  precipitated  aluminium 
hydroxide,  suspended  in  water  containing  ammonia,  it  appears  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  hydroxide  with  the  formation  of  a  suboxide.  This 
change  also  occurs  partially  and  slowly  in  presence  of  ammonium 
chloride.  It  is  suggested  that  the  suboxide  is  analogous  in  constitution 
to  the  lower  chloride  and  sulphate  of  aluminium  described  by  Berzelius 
and  others.  T.  A.  H. 

Mangani-manganates  of  the  Alkaline  Earths.  Victor  Auger 
and  M.  Billy  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  500— 502).— The  substances 
hitherto  described  as  manganates  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  not  pure 
compounds.  Dulaurier's  calcium  manganate,  for  example  {Chem.  Kewa, 
1869,  20,  240),  is  only  a  mixture  of  calcium  carbonate,  manganese 
dioxide,  and  calcium  manganate.  Pure  compounds  of  the  type 
MgMngOg.HgO  can  be  obtained  by  fusing  at  a  suitable  temperature 
(180°  to  250°)  mixtures  of  the  hydroxide  of  the  alkaline  earth,  sodium 
and  potassium  nitrates,  and  potassium  permanganate ;  the  salts 
probably  have  the  constitution  represented  by  the  formula 

OH-M-O-MnO-O-M-O-MnOg-O-M-OH, 
and  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  mangani-maiiganates. 

Barium  mangani-manganate,  BagMn20g,H20,  identical  with  Cassel's 
green  or  Rosen&tiehl's  "  basic  barium  manganate"  {J.  Pharvi.  Chim., 
1864,  [iii],  46,  344),  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by  the  general 
method  given  above ;  it  is  a  green  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  and  can 
be  heated  to  redness  without  losing  its  water  of  hydration. 

M.  A.  W. 

Sodium  Ferric  Sulphates.  Anton  Skrabal  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem., 
1904,  38,  319 — 321). — When  a  solution  of  ferric  sulphate,  containing 
a  little  sulphuric  acid,  is  gradually  heated  on  a  boiling  water-bath  with 
an  excess  of  Glauber's  salt,  basic  sodium  ferric  sulphate  of  the  composition 
2Na20,Fe._,03,4S03,7H20  separates ;  it  forms  yellow,  silky  crystals 
and  is  soluble  in  water  with  diflBculty;  it  is  decomposed  by  water. 
Sodium  ferric  sulphate,  31^3.^0, Fe^O^yG^O^fGH^O,  prepared  by  first  heat- 
ing Glauber's  salt  until  it  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallisation  and  then 
adding  ferric  sulphate  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  is  colourless 
and  is  slowly  dissolved  by  water  with  decomposition.  A.  McK. 

Allotropic  Transformations  of  Nickel  Steels.  Octave 
BouDOUARD  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  370 — 371). — By  means  of  a 
thermoelectric  method  previously  described  (compare  this  vol.,  ii,  127), 
the  author  has  determined  the  temperatures  at  which  certain  nickel 
steels  undergo  molecular  transformation.  The  steels  employed  were 
those  already  examined  by  Guillet  with  regard  to  their  micrographical 
and  mechanical  properties  (compare  Guillet,  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  267,  650). 
The  temperatures  of  molecular  transformation  were  indicated  by 
irregularities  on  the  curve  obtained  by  plotting  as  abscissae  the 
temperatui'e  of  the  bar  of  steel  under  investigation  against  the 
diti'ereuce   of  potential    of    thei'moelectrical    origin    between  the  two 
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extremities  of  the  bar  as  ordinates.  Tiie  results  obtained  with  two 
series  of  steels  containing  02  and  08  per  cent,  of  carbon  respectively, 
with  a  proportion  of  nickel  varying  from  2  to  30  per  cent,  in  each 
series,  are  given ;  only  those  steels  with  a  low  nickel  content  give 
curves  which  exhibit  irregularities.  M.  A.  \V. 

Solvent  Power  and  Electrical  Conductivity  of  Liquid  Nickel 
Carbonyl.  Alwin  Mittasch  {Ztit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1903,  46, 
37- — 42). — Numbers  of  inorganic  and  partly  organic  electrolytes  have 
been  found  to  be  practically  insoluble  in  nickel  carbonyl,  and  the 
conductivity  of  the  latter  (1  x  10~^)  is  accordingly  affected  only  to  a 
very  slight  extent  by  shaking  with  these  electrolytes.  Some  organic 
non- electrolytes,  such  as  camphor  and  alcohol,  are  more  readily 
soluble.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Apt  finds  the  dielectric  constant  of 
liquid  nickel  carbonyl  to  be  as  low  as  2*2.  J.  C.  P. 

Chlorinated  Molybdates  and  the  Acids  from  which  they  are 
derived.  Rudolf  P.  Weinland  and  W.  Knoll  {Ber.,  1904,  37, 
569 — 573). — Caesium  chloromolyhdate,  Mo02Cl3Cs,H20,  prepared  by 
the  action  of  csesium  chloride  on  a  solution  of  molybdic  acid  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  forms  small,  prismatic,  pale  greenish-yellow  crystals, 
and  on  heating  liberates  water,  hydrogen  chloride,  and  finally  some 
colourless  molybdenum  oxychloride.     The  rubidium  salt, 

Mo02Cl3Rb,H20, 
forms  small,  flat,  well-formed  prisms.     A  potassium,  salt  also  appears 
to  exist.       Pyridine  chloromolyhdate,  MoOCl3'OH,C5H5N,2H20,  forms 
colourless  flakes.     Quinoline  chloromolyhdate, 

MoOCl3-OH,C9H,N,2H20, 
forms  colourless  flakes,  but  separates  from  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  in  needles.  C hloromolybdic  acK/,MoOCl3'OH,7('!)H20,  prepared  by 
cooling  a  solution  of  molybdic  acid  saturated  with  hydrogen  chloride, 
was  also  found  to  separate  in  attempting  to  prepare  the  calcium, 
magnesium,  and  ammonium  salts  ;  it  forms  flat  prisms,  decomposes  in 
the  air  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  and  slowly  effloresces  over 
sulphuric  acid.  T.  M.  L. 

Yellow  Phosphomolybdic  Acid.  Arturo  Miolati  {Gazzetta, 
1903,  33,  ii,  335 — 348). — The  author  has  repeated  many  of  the 
measurements  made  by  Levi  and  Spelta  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  731),  but 
with  different  results.     Purified  phosphomolybdic  acid, 

H3PO^,12Mo03,29H20, 
on  titration  with  sodium  hydroxide,  using  phenolphthalein  or  litmus 
as  indicator,  is  found  to  contain  26,  not  27  displaceable  hydrogen 
atoms ;  this  fact  is  explained  by  assuming  that  24  of  the  mols.  of 
alkali  required  for  neutralisation  are  utilised  by  the  I2M0O3,  and 
that  phosphoric  acid  behaves  in  a  normal  manner  as  a  dibasic  acid. 
Levi  and  Spelta's  assumption  would  require  phosphoric  acid  to  be  a 
tribasic  acid  in  presence  of  the  indicators  named.  The  variation  in 
the  electrical  conductivity  of  phosphomolybdic  acid  in  aqueous 
solution  with  increasing  dilution  does  not  correspond  with  that  of  a 
tribasic  acid,  even  assuming  that  the  complex  compound  is  hydrolysed 
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into  phosphoric  and  molybdic  acids ;  it  appears  rather  that  the 
phosphomolybdic  acid  splits  off  molybdic  acid  in  solution,  retaining 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  another  complex  with  fewer  M0O3 
groups. 

From  a  study  of  the  electrical  conductivity  of  the  acid  during 
neutralisation,  it  appears  that  the  acid  is  hexabasic  ;  the  conductivity 
continually  diminishes  until  6  mols.  of  sodium  hydroxide  have  been 
added,  subsequent  to  which  there  is  a  continuous  and  steady 
increase  until  26  mols.  are  present,  when  each  additional  mol.  of 
alkali  causes  an  abnormally  large  increase.  It  is  probable  that  by 
any  excess  of  alkali  over  the  six  mols.  required  for  neutralisation  the 
hexabasic  acid  is  resolved  progressively  into  phosphoric  and  molybdic 
acids.  The  change  of  conductivity  of  a  solution  having  the  composi- 
tion HgP04,12Mo03,6NaOH,  with  increasing  dilution  agrees  well  with 
that  of  a  normal  salt  of  a  hexabasic  acid  normally  dissociated. 

W.  A.  D. 

Solubility  and  Decomposition  of  Double  Salts  in  Water.  III. 
Eberhard  Kimbach  [with  H.  BOrger  and  A.  Gbewe]  {Ber.,  1904,  37, 
461—487.  Compare  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  158  ;  1902,  ii,  306).— The  decom- 
position of  various  uranyl  double  salts  by  water  at  different  tempera- 
tures has  been  determined  quantitatively.  The  uranyl  double  salts  ex- 
amined are  analogous  to  the  cadmium  double  chlorides  previously 
described  {loc.  cit.). 

Solubility  determinations  were  conducted  with  the  pure  double  salts, 
and  the  composition  of  the  solutions,  obtained  at  varying  tempera- 
tures, was  determined  analytically. 

Uranyl  potassium  chloride,  U02Cl2,2KCl,2H20,  undergoes  decom- 
position at  temperatures  below  60°  in  such  a  manner  that  the  saturated 
solution  contains  an  excess  of  uranyl  chloride,  whilst  the  solid  in 
contact  with  the  solution  consists  of  uranyl  potassium  chloride  and 
potassium  chloride.  Above  60°,  the  composition  of  the  saturated 
solution  is  identical  with  that  of  the  solid,  and  from  the  saturated 
solution  the  double  salt  may  be  obtained  pure  when  the  proper  tem- 
perature conditions  are  observed.  When  a  concentrated  aqueous  solu- 
tion, containing  uranyl  and  potassium  chlorides  in  the  molecular  pro- 
portions 1  :  2  respectively,  and  containing  also  at  least  15  per  cent,  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  is  allowed  to  crystallise,  the  decomposition  of  the 
double  salt,  which,  as  noted  above,  occurs  at  temperatures  below  60°, 
does  not  take  place. 

Uranyl  ammonium  chloride  suffers  decomposition  in  an  analogous 
manner  to  uranyl  potassium  chloride. 

Uranyl  rubidium  chloride,  U02Cl2,2RbCl,2H20,  is  isomorphous  with 
the  potassium  and  ammonium  salts,  but  dift'ers  from  them  in  its 
behaviour  towards  water,  since  it  remains  undecomposed,  both  at 
high  and  low  temperatures.  Uranyl  caesium  chloride,  U02Cl2,2CsCl, 
behaves  similarly. 

Uranyl  tetramethylammonium  chloride,  U02Cl2,2NMe4Cl,  and  uranyl- 
tetraethylammonium  chloride,  lJ02Cl2,2NEt4Cl,  are  not  decomposed  by 
water.  Uranyl  potassium  nitrate,  [J02(N03)2,KN03,  prepared  from 
potassium  diuranate  and  a  large  excess  of  nitric  acid,  is  very  hygro- 
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scopic.  At  temperatures  below  60°,  the  solid  phases,  uranyl  potassium 
nitrate  and  potassium  nitrate,  are  formed,  whilst  the  supernatant 
saturated  solution  is  enriched  by  urauyl  nitrate.  At  about  60°,  the 
end  of  the  transition  interval  is  reached.  The  behaviour  of  uranyl 
ammonium  nitrate,  U02(NOg)2,NH^N03,  is  similar.  Uranyl  rubidium 
nitrate,  U02(N03)2,RbN03,  prepared  from  uranyl  nitrate  (1  mol.)  and 
rubidium  nitrate  (1  mol.)  dissolved  in  excess  of  nitric  acid,  is  soluble 
without  decomposition  at  80°,  Uranyl  ccesiuni  nitrate, 
TJ02(N03)2,CsNOg,  like  the  analogous  salts,  is  decomposed  at  low 
temperatures. 

Uranyl  potassium  sulphate,  (tJ02)SO^,K2S04,2H20,  prepared  by 
dissolving  potassium  diuranate  in  sulphuric  acid  or  by  allowing  an 
aqueous  solution  containing  molecular  properties  of  the  two  com- 
ponents to  crystallise  under  diminished  pressure,  is  stable  towards 
water,  as  are  also  uranyl  ammonium  sulphate, 

(U02)SO„(NH,).2SO,,2H20, 
and  uranyl  rubidium  sulphate,  (U02)!SO4,Rb2S04,2H20.  Uranyl  dipotass- 
turn  sulphate,  {U02)^0^,'2K2iSO^,'2H.20,  prepared  by  dissolving  uranyl 
sulphate  in  an  excess  of  potassium  sulphate  solution  and  then  crystal- 
lising from  the  hot  solution,  is  decomposed  by  water  at  lower  tem- 
peratures, the  solid  phases  consisting  of  the  di-  and  mono-salts,  whilst 
the  solution  is  enriched  in  potassium  sulphate.  At  80°,  the  transition 
interval  is  not  quite  attained. 

Uranyl  hydroxylaminesulphaU,  2(U02)S04,(NH2-OH)2,H2S04,5H20, 
prepared  from  a  solution  of  uranyl  sulphate  and  hydroxylamine  sul- 
phate in  molecular  proportions,  separates  in  yellowish-green  aggregates. 
It  appears  to  be  stable  towards  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

Uranyl  sodium  chromate,  2(UO2)CrO4,Na2CrO4,10H2O,  is  undecom- 
posed  by  water  at  20°.  Uranyl  potassium  arsenate,  (U02)KAs04,3^H„0, 
is  a  yellow  powder,  which  is  stable  towards  water. 

Uranyl  potassium  propionate,  U02(C3H502)oKC3H502,  is  decomposed 
by  water  at  29*4°,  potassium  propionate  going  into  solution  and  the 
solid  phases  consisting  of  uranyl  propionate  and  uranyl  potassium 
propionate.     Uranyl  ammonium  jrropionate, 

2U02(C3H,02)2,NH,(C3HA).2H20, 
is  stable  towards  water  at  29  "8°.     Uranyl  potassium  butyrale^ 

and  uranyl  potassium  valerate,  U"02(C5H902)2,KC5H902.2H20,  suffer 
decomposition  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

The  compounds  examined,  more  particularly  the  double  nitrates, 
were  tluore.scent.  The  potassium  and  rubidium  double  sulphates  and 
the  potassium,  ammonium,  and  rubidium  double  nitrates  exhibited 
radioactivity. 

Crystallographic  measurements  of  several  of  the  compounds  de- 
scribed are  quoted.  A.  McK. 

Preparation  and  Properties  of  Some  New  Fluorine  Com- 
pounds. Otto  Kuff,  Wilhelm  Plato,  and,  in  part,  Hugo  (Jraf  (Bei-., 
1904,  37,  673—683.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  550).— The  fluorides 
described  have  been  prepared  by  the  action  of  anhydrous  hydrogen 
fluoride  on  the  corresponding  chlorides ;  owing  to  the  relatively  high 
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volatility  of  the  hydrogen  chloride  formed  and  the  presence  of  an 
excess  of  hydrogen  fluoride,  the  reversible  change  ejcpressed  by  the 
equation  x(HF)2  +  MCIn  ^  MF;i  +  2a;HCl  takes  place  in  one  direction 
only.  The  hydrogen  fluoride  was  prepared  and  the  experiments  carried 
out  in  special  platinum  apparatus,  for  the  details  of  which  the  original 
should  be  consulted. 

Titanium  tetrafluoride  {loc.  cit.)  boils  at  284°  (corr.),  has  a  sp.  gr. 
2-798  at  20-574°  and  a  vapour  density  of  129. 

AtUimony  pentcifluoride,  SbFj,  is  a  colourless,  viscid  liquid,  which 
solidifies  when  cooled  ;  it  is  very  hygroscopic,  forming  a  hydrate, 
SbF5,2H20,  boils  at  155°,  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  2993  at  22-7°/4°. 

Antimony  pentafluoride  diantimony  trifluoride,  Sb^Fj^,  prepared  by  dis- 
tilling a  mixture  of  the  penta-  and  tri-fluorides,  is  a  hygroscopic,  colour- 
less, transparent,  crystalline  substance,  which  boils  at  390°,  and  has  a 
sp.  gr.  4-188  at  21°/ 4°.  When  the  trifluoride  is  present  in  excess, 
antimony  pentajiuoride-penta-antimony  trifluoride,  boiling  at  about  384° 
(corr.),  is  formed. 

Tin  tetrqfluoo'ide  is  a  hygroscopic,  crystalline  substance ;  it  boils  at 
705°,  subliming  below  this  temperature,  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  4-78  at 
19°/4°. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  molecular  volume  of  these  fluorine 
compounds  is  very  much  less  than  that  of  the  corresponding  chlorides. 

E.  F.  A. 

Constitution  and  Properties  of  Vanadium  Steels.  Leon 
Gdillet  (Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  367 — 369). — According  to  their 
micrographical  properties,  vanadium  steels  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups  :  (1)  those  containing  0-200  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  less  than 
0-7  per  cent,  of  vanadium,  which  present  the  same  structure  as  the 
carbon  steels  ;  (2)  those  containing  0-200  or  0-800  per  cent,  of  carbon 
and  0-7  to  3  per  cent,  of  vanadium,  which  exhibit  perlite  or  carbide 
structure ;  (3)  those  containing  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  vanadium,  in 
which  all  the  carbon  is  combined  as  vanadium  carbide  or  a  double 
carbide  of  vanadium  and  iron.  The  steels  belonging  to  the  first  two 
groups  have  a  breaking  weight  and  elastic  limit  higher  than  those  of 
ordinary  steels  with  the  same  percentage  of  carbon,  but  they  are  harder 
and  more  fragile,  whilst  the  steels  of  the  third  group  have  a  very  low 
breaking  weight  and  elastic  limit  and  are  very  fragile. 

M.  A  W. 

Electrolytic  Preparation  of  Salts  of  Tervalent  Vanadium. 
A.  BuLTEMANN  (Zeif.  Elektrochem.,  1904,  10, 141 — 143). — A  convenient 
method  of  carrying  out  the  electrolytic  reduction  of  vanadium  salts 
described  by  Piccini  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  304)  and  Piccini  and  Brizzi 
(Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  297)  is  given.  A  clean  lead  or  platinum  cathode  and 
porous  diaphragm  are  used  ;  the  current  efiiciency  is  practically  quan- 
titative with  cathodic  current  densities  up  to  0*05  ampere  per  sq.  cm. 
Ammonium  vanadium  alum,  V2(S04)3,(NHJ2S04,24H20,  crystallises  in 
blue  crystals  from  a  solution  containing  sulphuric  acid,  but  red  crystals 
are  obtained  from  neutral  solutions.  The  rubidium  and  caesium  alums 
behave  in  the  same  way.  T.  E. 
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Action  of  the  Halogen  Acids  on  Vanadic  Acid.  Frank  A. 
GoocHandE.  W.  Curtis  {Amer.  J.  Set.,  1904,  [iv],  17,  41—48).— 
The  reducing  action  of  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and  hydriodic  acids 
respectively  on  vanadic  acid  has  been  studied.  The  extent  of  reduction 
is  shown  to  depend  on  the  concentrations  of  the  respective  acids. 
Hydrochloric  acid,  even  in  the  cold,  reduces  vanadic  acid  to  the  stage 
corresponding  with  the  tetroxide,  and  the  reduction  does  not  proceed 
further.  The  reduction  may  proceed  further  when  hydrobromic  acid 
is  used,  whilst  with  hydriodic  acid  it  may  be  carried  at  will  to  either 
of  the  stages,  that  of  the  trioxide  or  that  of  the  tetroxide.     A.  McK. 

Stibine  and  Yellow  Antimony.  Alfred  Stock  and  Oskar 
GuTTMANN  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  885—900.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  556  ; 
1902,  ii,  507). — In  the  preparation  of  antimony  hydride  it  is  essential 
to  add  the  antimony-magnesium  alloy  to  the  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
and  not  vice  versd.  An  apparatus  is  described  by  means  of  which  the 
finely-divided  alloy  may  be  automatically  dropped  into  the  acid.  The 
density  of  the  gas  is  4'360  at  15^  and  754  mm.  (air  =1)  and  is  some 
2*95  per  cent,  higher  than  the  normal  value,  probably  owing  to  the 
molecular  attractions  of  the  heavy  molecules.  The  liquid  hydride  has 
a  sp.  gr.  2-26  at  -  25°  and  2-34  at  -  50°.  At  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, 1  vol,  of  water  dissolves  0'2  vols  of  gas  ;  1  vol.  of  alcohol 
dissolves  15  vols,  of  gas  ;  at  0°,  1  vol.  of  carbon  disulphide  dissolves 
250  vols,  of  gas.  The  solutions  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene  are  less 
stable  than  those  in  water.  The  gas  may  be  readily  exploded  by 
electric  sparks  or  by  heating  strongly.  When  dry,  the  gas  is  relatively 
stable,  but  when  once  decomposition  starts,  the  antimony  which  is 
deposited  rapidly  accelerates  the  action.  Light  and  radium  radiations 
appear  to  have  no  effect.  The  presence  of  moisture  in  any  form 
enormously  accelerates  the  decomposition.  The  liquefied  hydride  is 
unstable  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Oxygen  and  air  readily 
react  with  the  gas  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  yielding  antimony, 
water,  and  usually  a  little  free  hydrogen.  Nitric  oxide  is  reduced  to 
nitrous  oxide,  nitrogen,  and  ammonia.  Ammonia  or  hydrogen 
chloride  accelerates  the  decomposition  of  the  gas  into  its  components. 
The  passage  of  electric  sparks  through  a  mixture  of  carbon  dioxide 
and  antimony  hydride  leads  to  the  formation  of  antimony,  water,  and 
carbon  monoxide.  The  halogens  readily  decompose  the  gas,  also 
sulphur,  the  antimony  haloids,  oxidising  or  alkaline  solutions,  and  all 
solid  alkalis.  It  is  best  dried  by  means  of  calcium  chloride  or  phos- 
phoric oxide.  No  compound  corresponding  with  AsHjjBBrg  (Abstr., 
1901,  ii,  382)  has  been  obtained. 

Gaseous  antimony  hydride  is  as  strong  a  poison  as  arsenic  hydride, 
and  produces  similar  effects ;  white  mice  die  after  a  few  seconds 
exposure  to  an  atmosphere  containing  1  per  cent,  of  the  hydride. 

A  yellow  modification  of  antimony  may  be  obtained  by  leading  a 
current  of  air  or  oxygen  into  the  liquid  hydride  at  -  90°.  It  is 
extremely  unstable,  and  at  —  50°  is  rapidly  transformed  into  the 
ordinary  metallic  modification  ;  it  is  also  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide 
at  a  little  above  -  90°.  J.  J.  S. 

Mixtures  of  Antimony  Trisulphide  and  Antimony.  Henri 
PiLABON  {Oompt.  rend.,   1904,  138,  277— 279).— Fused  mixtures  of 
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antimony  and  antimony  trisulphide  form  one  or  two  liquid  phases 
according  to  the  ratio  (R)  of  the  antimony  sulphide  to  the  total  mass 
of  the  mixture.  When  B  is  less  than  0015,  the  liquid  is  homogeneous, 
and  consists  of  solutions  of  the  trisulphide  in  antimony,  the  solidifica- 
tion temperatures  of  which  decrease,  as  E  increases,  from  632°,  the 
freezing  point  of  antimony,  to  615°,  that  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
antimony  trisulphide  in  antimony.  For  values  of  E  between  0015 
and  025,  the  liquid  product  of  fusion  consists  of  two  phases,  of  which 
the  less  dense  is  a  solution  of  antimony  in  the  trisulphide,  and  the 
more  dense  a  solution  of  the  trisulphide  in  antimony  ;  the  solidifica- 
tion temperatures,  515°  and  615°,  of  these  two  liquids  remain  sensibly 
the  same  for  all  values  of  R  between  the  limits  stated  above.  Finally, 
when  R  is  greater  than  025,  the  fused  mixture  is  a  homogeneous 
solution  of  antimony  in  the  trisulphide,  and  the  solidification  tempera- 
ture increases  with  R  from  515°  to  555°,  the  freezing  point  of  the 
trisulphide.  These  results  are  in  accordance  with  those  obtained  by 
the  author  in  studying  the  action  of  hydrogen  on  antimony  sulphide 
and  of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  antimony  (compare  Abstr.,  1900, 
ii,  352). 

The  two  liquid  phases  exhibited  by  solutions  containing  the 
trisulphide  in  the  proportions  required  hy  R  —  0*015  to  0*25  are  quite 
distinct,  the  less  dense  wets  the  glass  and  solidifies  to  a  mass  resem- 
bling stibnite,  only  less  brittle,  whilst  the  denser  liquid  does  not 
wet  the  glass  and  solidifies  to  a  metallic  mass  harder  than  pure 
antimony.  M.  A.  W. 


Mineralogical    Chemistry. 


Artificial  Production  of  Krugite,  A.  Geiger  {Chem.  Centr.,  1904, 
i,  604  ;  from  Sitzungsber.  K.  Akad.  IViss.  Berlin,  1903,  1123—1124).— 
Attempts  to  produce  krugite  [Ca4MgK2(S04)g,2H20]  by  the  interaction 
of  polyhalite  [Ca2MgKo(S04)^,2H20]  and  gypsum  were  without  success. 
Crystals,  which  are  probably  orthorhombic,  were  obtained  by  the 
prolonged  heating  of  a  solution  of  magnesium  chloride  and  potassium 
sulphate  with  gypsum.  L.  J.  S. 

Astrolite,  a  new  Mineral.  Reinh.  Reinisch.  {Centr.  Min.,  1904, 
108 — 115). — The  name  astx'olite  (Astrolith)  is  given  to  small,  greenish- 
yellow  spheres  (2 — 6  mm.  diam.)  with  radially  fibrous  structure, 
which  occur  embedded,  either  singly  or  aggregated  together,  in  frag- 
ments of  black,  carbonaceous  rock  in  diabase-tuff  S/t  Neumark  in  Saxon 
Vogtland.  The  material  has  H.  3|,  sp.  gr.  2-78,  and  is  not  attacked 
by  acids.  The  radially  arranged  fibres  have  a  good  cleavage  in  one 
direction,  and  are  pleochroic ;  their  optical  characters  suggest  ortho- 
rhombic  symmetry.  Owing  to  enclosures  of  calcite,  carbonaceous 
material,  and  wedges  of  the  rocky  matrix,  pure  material  could  not  bei 
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obtained  for  analysis ;  from  the  following  results,  the  metasilicate 
formula,  ( Al,Fe)2Fe(Na,K)2(Si03)5,H20,  is  deduced.  No  water  is 
lost  below  200° 

SiOj.      AI2O3      FeoOj.       FeO.        KjO.     NajO.     HjO.     CaCO,.      Total, 
50-44     7-88     12-62     11-62     503     6-40     2-74     3-88     10061 

A  detailed  description  is  given  of  the  diabase-tuff  and  of  the 
various  rock  fragments  embedded  in  it.  The  astrolite  occurs  most 
frequently  in  a  black,  calcareous  quartz-schist,  but  also  in  anthra- 
conitic  limestone  and  in  a  calcareous  shale.  L.  J.  S. 

Formation  of  Tridymite  in  a  Roofing  Slate  struck  by 
Lightning.  Arthur  ISchwantke  {Centr.  Min.,  19<i4,  87 — 88). — 
Micioscopic  crystals  of  tridymite  wt-re  .ietec-ted  in  the  gla^sy  material 
which  had  heen  produced  by  the  partial  fusion  of  the  rooting  ^late  of  a 
building  struck  by  lightning.  L.  J.  S. 

Composition  of  Crystalline  Schists  from  the  Alps.  Pierre 
Termier  and  Andr6  LECLfeRE  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  646  —  647). — 
Analyses  are  given  of  schists  of  various  kinds  from  the  Belledonne 
chain.  Alkalis  are  present  to  the  extent  of  4 — 12  per  cent.,  averaging 
6  per  cent,  in  the  seven  analyses  ;  sodium  is  present  as  albite,  and 
potassium  as  muscovite.  These  rocks  having  been  formed  by  the 
regional  metamorphism  of  sedimentary  rocks  (which  contain  only  small 
amounts  of  alkali>),  it  follows  that  alkalis  must  have  been  introduced 
during  the  process  of  metamorphism.  L.  J.  S. 

Salinity  of  Waters  from  the  Oolites.  Walter  W.  Fishbr 
{Analyst,  1904,  29,  29 — 40). — The  results  of  the  analyses  are  given  of 
a  con>iderable  number  of  waters  from  the  several  geological  formations 
grouped  together  as  "  oolites,"  namely  :  Kimmeridge  clay,  Corallian 
Oolite,  Oxford  clay  and  Kelloway  Rock,  and  Cornbrash,  Forest 
Marble  and  Great  Oolite.  The  waters  from  the  Great  Oolite  resemble 
spring  waters  from  the  chalk.  The  dissolved  mineral  matters  are 
mainly  calcium  carbonate,  with  small  amounts  of  magnesium  and 
alkali  sulphates  and  chlorides.  The  quantity  of  mineral  matters  in 
waters  from  below  the  Oxford  clay  varies  considerably,  according  to 
the  length  of  flow  of  the  water  through  the  porous  beds  under  the 
clay.  Some  of  these  waters  contain  peaty  matter  in  solution.  As  a 
rule,  only  small  amounts  of  nitrates  are  found.  The  Corallian  Oolites 
yield  rather  hard  waters,  containing  but  small  quantities  of  organic 
impurities.  The  nitrates  are  very  variable,  depending  on  the  state  of 
the  surroundings  of  the  wells.  Waters  from  the  Kimmeridge  clay  are 
mostly  extremely  hard. 

The  results  lead  to  the  general  conclusion  that  the  uncovered  beds 
of  limestone  yield  calcareous  waters  of  a  hard  character,  whilst  the 
deep  beds,  especially  thoae  covered  by  clay,  give  saline  or  alkaline 
supplies.     The  author  suggests  that  the  alkali  carb'^nates  owe  their 
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origin  to  the  decay  of  organic  matter  deposited  in  or  with  the  rock 
material,  and  that  the  ammonia  and  organic  matters  present  in  saline 
waters  are  also  due  to  this  organic  matter.  W.  P.  S. 


I^hysiological   Chemistry. 


Absorption  of  Oxygen  on  Alterations  of  its  Partial  Pressure 
in  the  Alveolar  Air.  Arnold  Durig  {Chem.  Centr. ,  1904,  i,  390 — 39 1 ; 
from  Arch.  Anat,  Physiol.,  physiol.  Ahth.,  1903,  209 — 369). — The 
estimations  show  how  widely  the  limits  of  proportion  of  oxygen  in 
the  inspired  air  may  vary  without  materially  affecting  the  amount  of 
oxygen  taken  up  by  the  organism,  and  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide 
excreted.  W.  D.  H. 

Changes  in  Blood  after  Exercise.  Philip  B.  Hawk  {Amer.  J. 
Physiol.,  1903,  10,  384 — 400). — -Muscular  exercise  causes  an  increase 
in  both  red  and  white  corpuscles.  This  is  primarily  due  to  the  passage 
into  the  circulation  of  numbers  of  cells  previously  lying  inactive  in 
various  parts  of  the  body.  W.  D.  H. 

Glycerol  in  the  Blood.  Maurice  Nicloux  {Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1904,55,  1696—1697,  1698—1700.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii, 
337,  438,  560,  and  this  vol.,  ii,  56  ;  also  Mouneyrat,  this  vol.,  ii,  56). — 
Polemical  ;  the  author  maintains  the  correctness  of  his  former  views 
against  the  criticisms  of  Mouneyrat.  W.  D.  H. 

Blood  Coagulation.  IV.  The  Coagulating  Power  of  the 
Serum.  Jules  Bordet  and  Octave  Gengou  {Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur., 
1904,  18,  98 — 115). — Serum  brings  about  the  change  of  fibrinogen 
into  fibrin  in  the  absence  of  calcium  salts  ;  it  excites  the  formation  of 
ferment,  this  property  depending  on  calcium  salts.  A  number  of  other 
well-known  facts  are  also  confirmed.  W.  D.  H. 

Tryptic  Digestion.  Hans  Richard  Weiss  {Zeit.  physiol.  Chem., 
1904,  40,  480— 491).— The  alkali  haloids  inhibit  trypsin  activity  but 
little.  The  most  marked  effect  is  obtained  with  sodium  chloride, 
less  with  potassium  chloride,  and  less  still  with  the  corresponding 
iodine  and  bromine  compounds.  Sodium  oxalate  and  sulphate  act  more 
strongly  than  the  chloride.  Sodium  phosphate  favours  tryptic 
action,  and  borax  has  no  effect.  W.  D.  H. 

Human  Pancreatic  Juice.  Karl  Glaessner  {Zeit.  fhysiol.  Chem., 
1904,  40,  465 — 479). — A  case  in  which  an  operation  was  performed 
on  the  pancreas  rendered  possible  the  collection  of  pancreatic  juice. 
From  500 — 800  c.c.  were  secret ed  daily.    It  does  not  contain  trypsin  but 
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its  zymogen,  which  is  rendered  active  by  the  intestinal  juice.  The 
stoopsin  and  amylopsin  were  rendered  more  active  by  admixture  with 
both  intestinal  juice  and  bile.  Amylopsin  acts  on  starch  so  as  to  form 
maltose  ;  the  conversion  of  this  into  dextrose  is  performed  by  the 
intestinal  juice.  Disaccharides  are  not  acted  on  by  pancreatic  juice. 
During  periods  of  fasting,  the  amount  of  juice,  of  contained  ferments, 
and  of  alkalinity  are  at  the  minimum.  They  increase  on  taking  a  meal, 
reach  their  maximum  four  hours  later,  and  then  sink  by  the  eighth 
hour  after  the  meal  to  the  fasting  level.  W.  D.  H. 

Metabolic  Experiments  with  the  End-products  of  Peptic 
and  Tryptic  Digestion.  Ernst  J.  Lesser  {Zeit.  Biol.,  1904,  45, 
497 — 510). — Dogs  were  fed  on  the  product  obtained  by  a  27  days' 
peptic  digestion  of  Witte's  peptone  ;  this  was  given  mixed  with  fat. 
In  order  to  produce  putting  on  of  nitrogen  or  a  maintainance  of 
nitrogenous  equilibrium,  a  much  larger  intake  of  nitrogen  in  this 
form  is  necessary  than  is  ordinarily  the  case.  The  results  of  similarly 
feeding  with  the  products  of  the  pancreatic  digestion  of  fibrin  are 
still  worse,  and  the  probability  is  that  these  substances  are  not  utilis- 
able.  The  investigation  shows  little  or  no  evidence  of  regeneration 
of  proteid  from  its  simplest  hydrolytic  products.  W.  D.  H. 

Emission  of  Blondlot's  Rays  [n-Rays]  in  the  Course  of  the 
Action  of  Soluble  Ferments.  Lambert  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138, 
196—197.  Compare  Blondlot,  Compt.  rend.,  1903,  138,  735,  1120, 
1227,  1421 ;  137,  166,  684,  729,  831,  and  Charpentier,  Compt.  rend., 
1903,  137,  1049,  1277).— The  digestive  action  of  ferments  on 
proteid  matter  is  accompanied  by  an  emission  of  7i-rays,  which  can 
be  detected  by  means  of  a  screen  of  phosphorescent  calcium  sulphide, 
either  directly  or  by  photography.  In  one  experiment,  a  portion  of 
fibrin  was  pUced  in  a  tube  containing  pancreatic  juice  rendered  active 
by  kinase  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  38°  ;  the  n-rays  were  emitted 
during  the  process  of  digestion,  but  ceased  after  the  fibrin  had  'dis- 
appeared. Similar  lesults  were  obtained  when  the  pancreatic  juice 
was  replaced  by  a  dilute  solution  of  pepsin  in  hydrochloric  acid,  whilst 
blank  experiments  with  (1)  hydrochloric  acid,  (2)  hydrochloric  acid 
and  pepsin,  (3)  fibrin  suspended  in  a  0'8  per  cent,  salt  solution,  gave 
negative  results. 

This  particular  case  of  emission  of  ?i-ray8  during  fermentation  falls 
into  line  with  those  observed  by  Blondlot  (compare  Compt.  rend., 
1903,  137,  962),  tlie  swelling  of  thetibrin  by  means  of  the  acid  setting 
up  the  necessary  condition  of  constraint.  M.  A.  W. 

Calcium  and  Iron  in  Nutriment.  Gustav  von  Bunqe  {Zeit. 
Biol.,  1904,  46,  532—539). — A  large  number  of  analyses  of  the  ash 
in  various  food-stuffs  show  that  potassium,  magnesium,  and  phosphoric 
acid  are  more  abundant  in  most  foods  than  in  milk.  Calciuaa,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  most  abundant  in  milk  ;  the  poverty  of  milk  in  ii'on  is 
well  known.  For  dietetic  purposes,  it  is  esl^ential  that  such  facts 
should  be  known.  The  way  in  which  iron  and  calcium  are  combined  is 
also   important;    there   is    some  question  whether  inorganic  iron  is 
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absorbed,  and  the  calcium  salts  of  ordinary  water  do  not  appear  to  be 
assimilable.  The  calcium  in  combination  with  ca^einogen  is  easily 
displaced  by  dilute  acetic  acid  in  the  cold  ;  that  combined  with  the 
other  proteids  is  small  in  amount,  and  so  loosely  combined  that  it  is 
displaced  by  a  soluble  oxalate.  Lactose  and  citric  acid  perhaps  assist 
the  solution  of  calcium  phosphate ;  the  amounts  of  citric  acid  and 
calcium  appear  to  be  proportional.  VV,   D.  H. 

Condition  of  the  Body  Proteid  in  Inanition.  Emil  Abder- 
HALDEN,  Peter  Bergell,  and  Theodor  Dorpinghaus  {Zeit.  phijsiol. 
Chem.,  1904,  41,  153— 156).— The  yield  of  the  proteids  of  the  blood 
and  body  generally  of  mono-amino-acids  was  investigated  by  the  ester 
method  in  animals  in  health  and  after  inanition.  No  difference  was 
found  in  the  two  cases.  W.   D.  H. 

Sugar  Formation  in  the  Liver.  Josef  Seegen  (Chem.  Centr., 
1904,  i,  195;  from  Arch.  Anat.  Phjjsiol.,  Physiol.  Abth.,  1903, 
425 — 437). — As  the  sugar  (dextrose)  increases  in  the  liver  after  removal 
from  the  body,  the  amount  of  glycogen  falls,  but  not  proportionately.  In 
pieces  of  liver  tieated  with  alcohol  (20 — 150  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol  to 
30  grams  of  finely-divided  liver),  su^ar  formation  not  only  goes  on,  but 
more  is  formed  than  in  pieces  simply  exposed  to  the  air. 

W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  [Pilocarpine  and  Adrenaline  (Epinephrine)]  on  the 
Hepatic  Glycogen.  Maurice  Doyon  and  Kareff  {Compt.  rend.,  1904, 
138,  170 — 171). — After  injection  of  pilocarpine  hydrochloride  into  an 
intestinal  vein  of  the  dog,  the  glycogen  in  the  liver  diminishes  or 
disappears ;  at  the  same  time,  the  dextrose  of  the  blood  increases. 
Adrenaline  has  a  similar  effect.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Simultaneous  Existence  in  the  Living  Cell  of  Oxidising 
and  Reducing  Diastases ;  the  Oxidising  Property  of  Reduc- 
tases. M.  Emmanuel  Pozzi-Escot  (Comjo^.  rend., I  904, 138,  511). — The 
author  claims  that  the  results  obtained  by  Abelous  and  Aloy  (compare 
Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  560;  this  vol.,  ii,  188)  merely  confirm  his  previous 
work  (compare  Abstr.,  1902,  i,  513,  580,  654,  655;  ii,  635;  1903, 
i,  670).  M.  A.  W. 

Alcoholic  Fermentation  in  Animal  Tissues.  Julius  Stoklasa, 
F.  Cerny,  Joh.  Jelinek,  Eugen  Simaceck  and  Eugen  Vi'tek  {Pfliigers 
Archiv,  1904,  101,  311 — 339). — The  presence  of  minute  amounts  of 
alcohol  in  animal  tissues,  blood,  and  organs  has  been  frequently  noted. 
Details  are  given  of  alcohol  formation  when  various  tissues  are  added 
to  dextrose  solution.  This  property  depends  on  an  enzyme  and  is  not 
due  to  micro-organisms.  W.  D.  H. 

Influence  of  Electrolytes  on  Muscular  Tone.  William  D. 
ZoETHOUT  {Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1904,  10,  372—377). — A  full  account  of 
experiments  previously  published  (this  vol.,  ii,  190).  W.  D.  H. 
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Influence  of  Veratrine  and  G-lycerol  on  Muscular  Contrac- 
tion. Adalbert  Gregor  (Pjluger's  Archiv,  1904,  101,  71 — 102). — 
The  main  effect  of  veratrine  on  the  muscle  curve  is  a  great  prolonga- 
tion of  the  i-elaxation  period.  Glycerol  produces  a  very  similar  effect, 
as  has  already  been  pointed  out  by  Langendorff  and  Lyle.  Details  of 
numerous  experiments  illustrated  by  reproductions  of  muscle  curves 
are  given.  W.  D.  H. 

Relation  of  Ions  to  Ciliary  Movement.  Ralph  S.  Lillie 
{Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1904,  10,  419 — 443). — Pure  solutions  of  sodium  salts 
destroy  cilia,  but  potassium  and  ammonium  salts  allow  movement  to 
continue  for  some  time.  The  action  of  sodium  salts  is  not  prevented 
by  addition  of  other  anions.  The  majority  of  cathions  exhibit  anti- 
toxic action,  that  is,  enable  movement  to  continue ;  this  efficiency 
varies  with  the  valency.  The  ^heavy  metal  cathions  exhibit  varying 
antitoxic  efficiency,  but  the  order  appears  to  be  that  of  the  metals  in 
the  solution — tension  scale.  In  dilutions  of  iV76400  to  ^/12800, 
the  H  ion  exhibits  well-marked  antitoxic  action.  The  quantity  of  a 
given  cathion  required  to  counteract  the  toxicity  of  a  salt  increases 
rapidly  with  an  increase  in  the  valency  of  the  anion  of  that  salt. 

W.  D.  H. 

Decomposition  of  the  Nitrogenous  Substances  in  Ascaris. 
Ernst  Weixland  {Zeit.  Biol.,  1904,  45,  517 — 531.  Compare  Abstr., 
1902,  ii,  155,  412). — In  fasting  ascarides,  the  nitrogen  excreted  per 
diem  is  15 — 20  mg.  for  every  100  grams  of  body-weight.  If  more 
nitrogen  is  found  in  the  surrounding  water,  it  leads  to  maceration  of 
the  animal.  The  nitrogen  is  excreted  as  ammonia  and  ammonia 
derivatives,  not  as  nitrates,  nitrites,  or  free  nitrogen.  W.  D.  H. 

Influence  of  Hydroxyl  and  Hydrogen  Ions  on  the  Regenera- 
tion and  Growth  of  Tubalaria.  Jacques  Loeb  (FJliiger's  Archiv, 
1904,  101,  340 — 348). — In  a  neutral  solution  of  sodium  chloride, 
potassium  chloride,  calcium  chloride,  and  magnesium  chloride  in  the 
proportion  in  which  these  salts  occur  in  sea  water,  the  regeneration  of 
amputated  Tubularia  polyps  occurs  more  slowly  than  in  sea  water.  The 
same  is  true  for  growth.  If  a  small  amount  of  sodium  hydrogen 
carbonate  or  disodium  hydrogen  phosphate  is  added  to  the  solution, 
the  rate  is  increased  to  that  in  sea  water.  A  small  amount  of  sodium 
hydroxide  has  a  similar,  but  smaller  and  stimulating  effect,  showing 
that  during  growth  an  acid  is  formed  which  inhibits  growth.  Certain 
algse  under  the  influence  of  light  excrete  alkaline  substances  which 
neutralise  the  acid  in  normal  sea  water.  W.  D.  H. 

Effects  of  Salts  on  Kidney  Excretion  and  Glycosuria. 
Orville  H.  Brown  {Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1904,  10,  378— 383).— Certain 
salts  (sodium  chloride,  citrate,  acetate,  ice.)  produce  not  only  diuresis, 
but  {ilycosuria  also.  The  latter  is  prevented  by  small  amounts  of 
calcium  or  strontium  chloride ;  these  salts  also  decrease  or  inhibit 
phloridzin  glycosuria.  The  salts  that  produce  diuresis  and  glycosuria 
are  also  those  that  stimulate  nerve.  Anions  stimulate  and  cathions 
depress  renal  activity.  W.  D,  H, 
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Kidney  Functions.  II.  Phloridzin  Diuresis.  Otto  Loewi 
{Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  i,  398—399;  froaa  Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm,  50, 
326 — 331). — Phloridzin  causes  great  diuresis,  but  no  increase  in 
sodium  chloride  excretion ;  injection  of  dextrose  increases  the  amount 
both  of  urine  and  sodium  chloride.  Phloridzin  is  regarded  as  an 
"indirect  diuretic";  the  sugar  which  passes  into  the  urinary  tubules 
hindering  subsequent  reabsorption  of  water.  W.  D.  H. 

Proteid  Excretion  through  the  Bile.  August  GOrber  and  B. 
Hallauer  (Zeit.  Biol.,  1904,  45,  372—379). — The  non-appearance  in 
the  urine  of  foreign  proteids  injected  into  the  blood-stream  is  no  proof 
that  the  proteid  has  been  wholly  or  in  part  assimilated  by  the 
organii-m ;  the  bile  is  a  possible  channel  of  excretion  also.  The 
neglect  to  examine  the  bile  in  most  previous  experiments  of  the  kind 
renders  a  repetition  of  such  work  necessary.  In  the  present  ex- 
periments with  casein,  one  third  of  the  quantity  injected  was  regained 
in  the  urine  and  bile  ;  the  excretion  is,  however,  slow,  and  by  pro- 
longing the  period  of  observation,  it  is  probable  that  in  time  all  the 
casein  injected  would  have  been  recovered.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
it  is  directly  utilised  by  the  body.  W.  D.  H. 

Absorption  and  Excretion  of  Certain  Guaiacol  Derivatives. 
Tir.  Knapp  and  F.  Suter  {Chem.  Centr.,  1904, i,  391—392  ;  from  Arch, 
exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  50,  332 — 352). — The  absorption  of  various  guaiacol 
derivatives  used  in  therapeutics  appears  to  be  good.  The  greater  part 
is  excreted  in  the  urine  as  compounds  with  glycuronic  acid. 

W.  D.  H. 

Electrical  Conductivity  of  Urine  in  Relation  to  its  Chemical 
Composition.  John  H.  Long  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  1904,  26, 
93 — 105). — It  has  been  shown  previously  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  165)  that 
the  conductivity  of  urine  due  to  metabolic  products  can  be  found  by 
subtracting  the  conductivity  due  to  the  sodium  chloride  from  the 
observed  conductivity  of  the  urine.  Owing,  however,  to  the  fact  that 
the  conductivity  of  a  pure  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  chloride  in 
absence  of  other  salts  is  greater  than  the  conductivity  of  the  salt  as  it 
exists  in  the  urine,  a  number  of  experiments  have  been  carried  out  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  other  substances,  namely,  urea, 
ammonium  sulphate,  and  disodium  hydrogen  phosphate,  on  the 
conductivity  of  sodium  chloride  solutions.  The  results  of  this 
investigation  show  that  the  conductivity  of  the  constituents  of  urine 
other  than  sodium  chloride  may  bo  found  by  diminishing  the 
conductivity  of  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride  of  the  same  strength  as 
that  of  the  urine  by  about  3  per  cent.,  and  subtracting  this  corrected 
salt  conductivity  from  the  observed  urine  conductivity.  E.  G. 

Urea  and  Urein.  Wsi.  Ovid  Moor  (Zeit.  Biol.,  1904,  45, 
420—463;  540—541.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  192).— A  full  present- 
ation of  the  author's  much  criticised  views,  W.  D.  H. 
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Nutrition  Studies.  IV.  Composition  and  Energy  Value  of 
Flesh  Faeces.  Johannes  FRENTZELand  MaxSchreuer  (GJiem.  Centr.y 
1904,  [i,  199—200;  from  Arch.  Anat.  Physiol.,  Physiol.  Abth.,  1903, 
460—479.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  609;  1 902,  ii,  216,  514).— In  three 
dogs  on  a  meat  diet,  the  nitrogen  in  the  fteces  was  86  to  10'6,  fat  from 
101  to  132,  and  ash  from  14*1  to  221  per  cent.  In  addition  to 
undigested  material,  considerable  amounts  of  residues  from  bile  and 
mucous  membranes  are  present.  Full  analytical  details  with 
estimation  of  heat  values  are  given.  W.  D.  H. 

Alloxuric  Bases  in  Aseptic  Fevers.  Arthur  R.  Mandel  {Amer. 
J.  Physiol.,  1904,  10,  452 — 457). — In  various  surgical  case?,  fever 
occurs  after  an  operation,  although  precautions  to  exclude  infection  are 
taken.  The  blood  shows  leucocytosis  ;  the  alloxuric  bases  and  the  uric 
acid  in  the  urine  vary  inversely,  A  large  excretion  of  alloxuric  bases, 
presumably  from  the  leucocytes,  is  accompanied  by  rise  of  body 
temperature.  Injection  of  purine  bases  in  men  and  monkeys  causes 
fever.  W.  D.  H. 

[Acetone'and  Diabetes.]  H.  Christian  Geelmuyden  {Zeit.  physiol. 
Chem.,  1904,  41,  128 — 152), — Acetone  production  is  regarded  not  so 
much  as  a  perverted  form  of  metabolism,  as  an  exaggeration  of  a 
normal  process.  The  blood  of  diabetic  men  and  animals  contains  or 
yields  much  more  acetone  than  in  health.  The  same  is  true  for  various 
organs  investigated  ;  among  the  organ?,  the  liver  yields  comparatively 
small  amounts.  The  uriue  contains  a  much  higher  percentage  than 
the  blood.  The  main  cause  of  increase  in  acetone  is  held  to  be 
carbohydrate  inanition.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  acetone  and 
carbohydrate  enter  into  synthetical  union.  In  fat  metabolism,  two  main 
sets  of  intermediate  products  are  formed,  namely,  carbohydrates  and 
substances  yielding  acetone.  Under  normal  conditions,  the  two 
antagonise  each  other.  W.  D.  H. 

Relations  between  the  Molecular  Weight  and  the  Physio- 
logical Action  of  the  Higher  Fatty  Acids.  I.  Myristic  and 
Laurie  Acids.  Ludwig  F.  Meyer  {Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.,  1904, 
40,  550 — 564). — These  two  acids,  when  given  to  dogs,  are  well  absorbed  ; 
their  soaps  are  found  in  small  amount  only  in  the  fieces.  They  are 
true  nutriments,  and  exercise  a  proteid-sparing  influence,  although 
not  so  fully  as  their  higher  analogues,  the  customary  fatty  acids 
(palmitic,  oleic,  stearic).  The  administration  of  benzene  increases 
proteid  katabolism,  W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Anethole  on  the  Organism.  EuofeNB  Varenke, 
J,  Roussel,  and  L.  Godefroy  {Compt.  rend.,  1903,  137,  1294—1296). 
— Anethole  is  not  toxic,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  substance  will  take 
its  place  as  a  therapeutic  agent.  W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Codeine.  Jacob  Bouma  {C/iem.  Cenlr.,  1904,  i,  393 ; 
from  Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharin.,  50,  353— 360).— Daily  injections  of 
0'2  to  0*4  gram   of  codeine   phosphate  for  a  long  time  were  in  dogs 
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excreted  in  great  measure  unchanged,  from  77  to  89  per  cent,  being 
recovered  in  urine  and  faeces.  The  organism  does  not  possess  the 
power  of  destroying  the  alkaloid,  and  no  habituation  to  its  use  is  set 
up.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Effect  of  Phosphorus  and  Arsenic  Poisoning  on  the 
Bile.  Alfons  Pilzecker  (Zeit.  physiol.  Chevi.,  1904,  41,  157 — 175). 
— The  bile  was  collected  from  a  fistula  in  dogs.  Both  poisons  are 
alike  in  producing  the  appearance  of  epithelial  elements  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  albumin  in  the  bile.  The  total  amount  of  bile 
secreted  is  greater  with  phosphorus  than  with  arsenic.  Tables  are 
given  showing  other  less  important  changes  in  specific  gravity, 
viscosity,  colour,  <fec.  W.  D.  H. 

Effect  of  Poisons  after  Adrenaline  [Epinephrine]  Injections. 
Alfred  Exner  {Chem.  Cenlr.,  1904,  i,  393  ;  iromArch.  exp.Path.  Pltarm., 
60,  313 — 318). — After  adrenaline  is  given  intraperitoneally,  strych- 
nine and  physostigmine  produce  toxic  efPects  and  death  more  slowly 
than  in  normal  animals.  This  is  attributed  to  the  power  adrenaline 
has  of  lessening  the  absorptive  power  of  the  alimentary  tract.  Subcu- 
taneous injections  of  adrenaline  led  to  inconclusive  results. 

W.  D.  H. 
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Growth  of  Bacteria  in  Salt  Solutions  of  High  Concentra- 
tion. Felix  Lewandowsky  {Arch.  Hygitne,  1904,  49,  47 — 61). — In 
the  case  of  sodium  chloride,  the  most  concentrated  solutions  in  which 
growth  of  bacteria  took  place  contained  25  per  cent.  (  =  4'3  mols. ). 
Potassium  salts  have  less  effect,  growth  being  very  active  in  broth 
solutions  saturated  with  potassium  nitrate.  This  result  accords  with 
the  very  slight  disinfecting  power  of  potassium  nitrate  observed  by 
Patterson. 

Comparing  relations  of  equal  molecular  concentrations,  the  results 
show  that  sodium  salts  act  somewhat  more  strongly  than  potassium 
salts.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Production  of  Acetylmethylcarbinol  by  the  Bacteria  of 
the  Group  Bacillus  Mesentericus.  Henri  Desmots  {Compt, 
rend.,  1904,  138,  581 — 583). — The  following  bacilli,  Bacillus  mesenteri- 
ciis  wlgattLS,  B.  fuscus,  B.  Jiavus,  B.  nijei  and  B.  ruber,  were  found  to 
attack  solutions  of  glycerol,  mannitol,  dextrose,  sucrose,  dextrin, 
inulin,  and  starch.  Acetic  acid,  valeric  acid,  and  small  quantities  of 
ethyl  alcohol  were  produced  in  every  case.  By  distilling  the  product, 
a  IsBVorotatory  solution  was  obtained  which  reduces  Fehling's  solution 
ftt  the  Ofdipary  temper^tuj-e  ^nd  with  excess  of  phenylhydrazine  acetate 
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gives  a    precipitate  of   the    osazone    of    acetylmethylcarbinol.     This 
osazone  forms  pale  yellow,  fern-like  crystals  melting  at  243° 

S.  S. 

Chemistry  of  the  Tubercle  Bacillus.  William  Bulloch  and 
J.  J,  R.  Macleod  {J.  Hygiene,  1904,  4,  1 — 10). — On  extraction  with 
ether,  drifd  tubercle  bacilli  yield  large  percentages  of  fatty  substances. 
On  filtering  the  boiling  extracts,  a  white  precipitate  deposits  on  cooling. 
After  saponification  of  the  filtrate  with  sodium  hydroxide,  two  extracts, 
aqueous  and  ethereal,  are  obtainable  ;  the  latter  contains  some  fats  ;  the 
fatty  acids  are  probably  oleic,  isocetic,  and  myristic.  The  aqueous 
extract  contains  a  soap,  the  fatty  acid  of  which  corresponds  in 
melting  point  with  lauric  acid.  The  filtrates  also  contain  lipo- 
chromes.  The  wliite  precipitate  mentioned  above  can  be  saponified 
with  difficulty  by  means  of  alcoholic  potash  ;  a  white  powder  which 
is  an  alcohol  is  deposited,  and  the  filtrate  contains  fatty  acids. 

W.  D.  H. 

Two  New  Fluorescent  Denitrification  Bacteria.  Harald  R. 
CuRisiENSEN  {Centr.  Bakl.  Par.,  1903,  11,  190). — A  description  of  two 
new  organisms.  Bacillus  denitrijicans  Jluorescens  a,  and  Bacilltis 
denitrijicans  Jluorescens  b.  A.  McK. 

Decomposition  of  Formic  Acid  by  Micro-organisms.  V. 
Omeliansky  {Centr.  Bakt.  Par.,  1903,  ii,  177—180,  256—259, 
317 — 327). — Bacillus  formicicum,  isolated  from  the  excrement  of 
hor.ees,  has  the  property  of  fermenting  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of 
calcium  formate  containing  0"2  per  cent,  of  peptone,  the  conditions 
being  aerobic.  Calcium  formate  is  more  suitable  than  sodium  formate, 
since  calcium  carbonate  is  a  product  of  the  decomposition,  thus, 
Ca(C0.^H)2  +  H,0  =  CaCOg  +  COg  +  2H2  ;  further,  by  the  use  of  calcium 
formate,  the  solution  does  not  become  alkaline,  as  is  the  case  when 
sodium  formate  is  used.  The  temperature  was  maintained  at  35°  and 
the  growth  extended  over  1  to  2  weeks.  Bacillus  formidcum  is 
de>cribfd.  The  formic  acid  taken  was  not  all  attacked.  The  volatile 
acid  in  the  mixture  after  the  bacterial  growth  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  formic  acid  together  with  a  little  acetic  acid.  The  gases 
obtained  by  use  of  a  culture  of  B.  formicicum  consisted  of  about 
25'2  per  cent,  of  carbon  dioxide  and  74'9  per  cent,  of  hydrogen. 

B.  formicicum  did  not  flourish  when  inoculated  into  solutions  of 
acetic,  propionic,  and  n-butyric  acids  respectively.  Growth  occurred 
in  solution.s  of  dextrose,  galactose,  lactose,  mannitol,  dulcitol,arabinose, 
and  maltose,  whilst  non«  occurred  with  sucrose,  starch,  dextrin,  innlin, 
gum-arabic,  ethylene  glycol,  glycerol,  and  erythritol,  the  results  being 
identical  no  matter  whether  the  conditions  were  aerobic  or  anaerobic. 

B.  formicicum  differs  from  Bacillus  methylicv^,  with  which  it  is 
morphologically  similar,  in  not  flourishing  in  a  05  per  cent,  aqueous 
solution  of  methyl  alcohol. 

The  author  bus  studied  the  action  of  B.  formicicum  on  mannitol 
and  contrasts  his  results  with  those  of  Frankland,  Stanley,  and 
Frew  on  the  fermentation  of  mannitol  with  Friedldnder'a  Pneumococcus 
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(Trans.,  1891,  59,  263)  and  those  of  Frankland  and  Lumsden  with 
Bacillus  ethaceticus  (Trans.,  1891,  60,  432).  The  products  obtained 
were :  hydrogen,  12 ;  carbon  dioxide,  304  ;  ethyl  alcohol,  18'5  ; 
formic  acid,  07,  acetic  acid,  38  ;  and  lactic  acid,  45*4  per  cent.,  the 
latter  yielding  a  zinc  salt  with  [o]  +6'.3°  (c  =  55).  [The  nature  of 
the  light  employed  is  not  mentioned.]  When  mannitol  was  fermented 
by  B.  formicicuni  in  a  O'l  per  cent,  peptone  solution,  t-lactic  acid  was 
obtained  instead  of  Mactic  acid;  the  yield  of  the  lactic  acid  was  in 
this  case  small,  but  a  considerable  amount  of  succinic  acid  was 
detected.  The  products  obtained  from  dulcitol  consisted  of  hydrogen, 
1  ;  carbon  dioxide,  305  ;  acetic  acid,  11*2  ;  formic  acid,  05  ;  Mactic 
acid,  25*8  ;  succinic  acid  (by  difference),  31"0  per  cent.  ;  dextrose 
yielded  /-lactic  acid,  whilst  lactose  yielded  i-lactic  acid.        A.  McK. 

Separation  of  the  Hydrogen  Fermentation  from  the 
Methane  Fermentation  of  Cellulose.  V.  Omeliansky  {Centr. 
Bakt.  Par.,  1904,  11,  369—377.  Compare  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  468).— 
Experiments  are  quoted  on  the  fermentation  of  cellulose  by  the 
bacilli  previously  described.  The  separation  of  the  hydrogen  from 
the  methane  fermentation  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  latter  takes 
place  at  first  when  the  culture  is  added  ;  when  the  culture  is,  however, 
heated  to  75°,  the  hydrogen  fermentation  takes  place  instead. 

A.  McK. 

The  Ferment  present  in  "  Harsh "  or  "  Turned "  Wine. 
J.  B.Vincent  Laborde  (CompLre^id.,  1904, 138,  228— 231).— In  a  pre- 
vious communication  (compare  Compt.  rend.,  1898,  126,  1223),  the 
author  had  ghown  that  the  ferments  which  cause  the  "turning"  of 
wine  are  analogous  to  the  mannitic  ferment  of  Gayon  and  Dubourg 
(compare  Abstr.,  1900,  i,  784).  Comparative  experiments  on  the 
fermentative  action  of  pure  cultures  of  (I)  Gayon  and  Dubourg's 
mannitic  ferment,  (2)  the  ferment  from  "  turned "  wine,  (3)  a 
ferment  isolated  from  "turned"  bottled  wine,  on  sterilised  white 
and  red  new  wines,  showed  (1)  that  each  of  the  thi-ee  ferments  had 
turned  the  wines,  but  that  the  action  had  proceeded  much  further 
in  the  case  of  the  red  than  the  white  wine,  and  (2)  that  the  third 
ferment  was  the  most  effective  of  the  three  as  determined  by  the 
complete  disappearance  of  the  reducing  sugar,  and  the  large  proportion 
of  volatile  acids  (acetic  and  propionic)  in  the  resulting  product.  The 
action  of  the  three  ferments  on  a  solution  of  dextrose  is  identical, 
but  they  show  a  difference  in  their  behaviour  towards  a  solution  of 
Isevulose,  the  amount  of  mannitol  formed  being  much  less  in  the 
case  of  the  third  ferment  than  in  the  other  two.  M.  A.  W. 

Yeast.  J.  J.  Van  Hest  {Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  i,  394—395  ;  from 
Zeit.  ges.  Brauw.,  26,  701 — 706). — The  paper  treats  of  the  influence 
yeast  has  on  the  nitrogen  of  the  wort  (which  is  nil  unless  the  yeast 
cells  die),  and  of  the  influence  of  temperature,  oxygen,  and  attenuation 
through  several  generations  on  the  production  of  zymase. 

W.  D.  H. 
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Action  of  Sodium  Fluoride  on  Yeast.  Maurice  Arthus 
and  Jeks  GwELhE  {Co mpt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1903,  55,  1481—1483). 
— Yeast  in  sugar  solution  is  killed  by  sodium  fluoride  of  one  per  cent, 
strength.  Some  cells  resist  longer  than  others,  but  their  activity 
is  lessened.  W.  D.  H. 

Influence  of  Strong  Salt  Solutions  on  the  Force  and  Energy 
of  Fermentation.  Alb.  J.  J.  Vandevelde  {Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  i, 
527 — 528  ;  from  Handel.  Vlaamsch.  Natuur.  en  Geneeskundig  Congres, 
Gent,  27  Sept.,  1903). — It  has  been  shown  {Bull.  Assoc.  Belg.  Chim.,  16, 
374)  that  strong  solutions  of  non-poisonous  salts  have  no  influence  on 
the  fermenting  force,  that  is,  on  the  total  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide 
liberated  by  fermentation  under  certain  conditions.  The  effect  of  such 
solutions  on  the  energy  of  fermentation  has  been  investigated  in 
reference  to  temperature  and  the  species  of  yeast.  The  energy  of 
fermentation  is  defined  as  the  number  of  hours  required  to  convert 
three-quarters  of  the  whole  quantity  of  sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbon 
dioxide.  The  energy,  like  the  force  of  fermentation,  is  independent  of 
the  osmotic  pressure  and  concentration  in  the  case  of  solutions  of 
barium  chloride,  ammonium  sulphate,  magnesium  sulphate,  and  zinc 
sulphate.  There  is  also  no  relationship  between  osmotic  pressure  and 
energy  of  fermentation  for  solutions  of  potassium  chloride,  strontium 
chloride,  potassium  nitrate,  sodium  nitrate,  ammonium  nitrate, 
calcium  nitrate,  strontium  nitrate,  potassium  phosphate,  and  ammonium 
phosphate,  but  with  very  concentrated  solutions  the  energy  decreases, 
but  not  proportionately  to  the  concentration.  The  energy  of  fermenta- 
tion appears  to  be  connected  with  the  osmotic  pressure  of  solutions  of 
sodium  chlorate,  ammonium  chloride,  calcium  chloride,  magnesium 
chloride,  and  magnesium  nitrate,  but  varies  in  a  very  irregular  manner. 
The  influence  of  the  salts  does  not  appear  to  be  of  a  physiological 
nature ;  they  probably  act  more  strongly  on  the  zymase  than  on  the 
yeast  cells  themselves.  E.  W.  W. 

Influence  of  Radium  Rays  on  the  Development  and  Growth 
of  Lower  Fungi.  J.  Dauphin  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138, 154—156). — 
Radium  rays  check  the  growth  of  the  mycelium  of  Mortierella,  and 
prevent  the  germination  of  the  spores.  The  latter  are,  however,  not 
killed,  and  germinate  when  again  placed  under  normal  conditions. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Occurrence  of  Crenothrix  Polyspora  in  Well  Waters.  Adolf 
Beytiiien,  Hans  Hempel,  and  L.  Kraft  {Zeit.  Nahr.  Genussni.,  1904,  7, 
215 — 221). — The  authors  do  not  consider  that  the  growth  of  Crenot/irix 
polyspora  depends  on  the  ferruginous  character  of  the  water  (Abstr., 
1904,  ii,  90),  and  show  that  some  waters  which  are  free  from  Crenothrix 
contain  as  much  iron  and  organic  matter  as  do  other  waters  in  which 
the  algje  thrive.  The  growth  appeirs  to  bo  more  closely  related  to 
the  amount  of  manganese  salts  in  the  water.  In  the  analyses  given, 
Knorre's  method  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  760)  for  estimating  small  quantities 
of  manganese  was  employed.  W.  P.  S. 
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Lipase  in  Cultures  of  Sterigmatocystis  (Aspergillus). 
Charlks  Garnier  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol,  1903,  55,  1490 — 1492, 
1583 — 1584). — Experiments  are  given  which  show  the  presence, 
illustrate  the  activity,  and  suggest  the  function  in  metabolic  activity  of 
lipase  in  certain  fungi.  W.  D.  H. 

Assimilation  of  Alcohols  and  Aldehydes  by  Sterig- 
matocystis  [Aspergillus]  Nigra.  Henki  Coupin  {Compt.  rend., 
1904,  138,  389— 391).— Of  the  different  substances  employed,  only 
ethyl  alcohol,  glycerol,  erythritol,  and  mannitol  are  assimilable. 
Methyl  alcohol  and  ethylene  glycol  are  indifferent,  amyl  and  allyl 
alcohols  are  slightly  toxic,  whilst  propyl  and  amyl  alcohols  and 
phenol  arc  distinctly  toxic. 

Formaldehyde,  acetaldehyde,  and  benzaldehyde  are  non-assimilable 
or  toxic.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Proteolytic  Enzyme  in  Germinating  Barley.  Fr.  Weis  {Chem. 
Centr.,  1 904,  i,  385—  386 ;  hoxaZeit.  Ges.  Brauw.,26, 476—480, 497—500, 
510—513,  539—542,  555—559,  587—591,  612—616,  630—633, 
735—739,  791—795,  814—818,  834—838,  853—858,  and  874—876. 
Compare  A bstr.,  1901,  ii,  69). — Aqueous  extracts  of  germinating  barley 
contain  two  enzymes,  probably  peptase  and  tryptase,  the  action  of  which 
is  retarded  by  thymol,  chloroform,  formol,  benzoic  acid,  and  salicylic 
acid.  The  peptic  enzyme  seems  to  be  the  less  sensitive,  at  any  rate, 
towards  formol.  Toluene  has  little  effect  on  either.  When  the 
extract  is  precipitated  with  alcohol,  the  tryptic  ferment  is  suppressed. 
The  enzymes  are  almost  equally  soluble  in  water,  dilute  lactic  acid,  and 
glycerol,  diffuse  only  slightly  through  animal  membranes,  and  when 
dried  withstand  a  temperature  of  at  least  60°.  Solutions  are  destroyed 
at  about  70°.  The  tryptic,  and  probably  the  peptic,  enzyme  is  not 
destroyed  by  freezing  the  malt  extract.  Light  has  very  little  effect, 
but  the  enzymes  are  very  sensitive  towards  acids  and  alkalis.  They 
are  best  preserved  with  toluene. 

Tryptase  acts  on  the  following  substances :  malt,  rye,  and  barley 
protein,  casein,  oat  and  wheat  protein  and  legumin,  the  action  increas- 
ing in  degree  in  the  order  given.  Egg  albumin  is  very  little  changed 
by  either  enzyme. 

Birley  grain  (not  germinated)  showed  a  very  slight  peptic,  and  no 
tryptic,  action.  The  enzyme  action  appeared  suddenly  on  the  fourth 
day  of  germination  and  reached  a  maximum  on  the  sixth  day. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Plants  containing  in  their  Seeds  an  Enzyme  which  Decom- 
poses Fats  into  Glycerol  and  Patty  Acids.  Skrgius  Fokin  (/. 
Jiuss.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc,  1903,  35,  1197—1204.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii, 
199). — The  author  has  examined  the  seeJs  of  66  different  plants, 
belonging  to  31  families,  for  the  presence  of  a  fat-splitting  enzyme. 
Such  an  enzyme  occurs  in  the  seeds  of  celandine  and  flax,  and  possibly 
of  all  plants  of  the  genus  Linaria.  A  table  is  given  showing  the  per- 
centage of  oil  contained  in  the  seeds  of  Xantium  strumarium,  Tilia 
parvifolia,  Delphinium  elatum,  Evonymv^  verrucosus,  Galeopsis  ladanum, 
and  Leonurus  cardiaca,  and  the  constants  of  the  different  oils.     The 
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seeds  of  Evonymus  verrucosus  contain  436 1  per  cent,  of  an  oil,  the  con- 
stants of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Reichert-Meissl  number,  are 
very  nearly  identical  with  those  of  sesame  oil. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  presence  of  the  fat-splitting  enzyme 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  characteristic  of  any  particular  family  of 
plants.  T.  H.  P. 

Intramolecular  Respiration  in  Higher  Plants.  A.  J.  Nabokich 
{C/iem.  Centr,  1904,  i,  194  ;  from  Her.  deut.  hot.  Ges.,  21,  467— 476).— As 
regards  the  intramolecular  respiration  of  seeds  which  do  not  contain 
fermentable  carbohydrates,  and  the  effect  of  non-fermentable  substances 
such  as  peptose,  asparagine,  and  organic  acids,  &,c.,  it  was  found  that 
two  modifications  exist.  Pure  alcoholic  fermentation  takes  place  in 
dextrose  cultures  and  partially  in  mannitol,  the  relation  of  cirbon 
dioxide  to  alcohol  being  100  :  104  4.  Organic  acids  are  found  in  small 
quantity.  Alcoholic  fermentation  with  utilisation  of  organic  acids  was 
found  to  take  place  when  the  seeds  suffered  from  want  of  fermentable 
carbohydrates.  The  utilisation  of  organic  acid  was  very  decided  in  the 
case  of  lactic  acid  cultures. 

Peptone  was  very  favourable  to  intramolecular  respiration. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Stimulants  of  Plant  Growth  and  their  Practical  Employ- 
ment. Oscar  Loew  {Bied.  Centr.,  1904,33,  91 — 94;  from  Landw. 
Jahrb.,  1903,  32,  437.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  322  and  323).— Small 
amounts  of  manganese  sulphate  increased  the  yield,  provided  that  the 
manuring  was  normal,  the  effect  varying  with  different  families  of 
plants.  Cruciferous  plants  seem  to  be  much  more  sensitive  than 
Gramvieoe.  In  the  case  of  rice,  the  relation  of  grain  to  straw  was 
improved  by  manganese  in  addition  to  the  yield  being  increased. 

Uranyl  nitrate  increased  the  yield  both  of  oats  and  of  peas.  Similar 
results  were  obtained  with  sodium  fluoride  and  potassium  iodide.  Iron 
sulphate  had  a  slight  effect  on  oats. 

The  seeds  of  stimulated  plants  were  in  every  respect  normal. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Emission  of  Water  by  Plants  and  their  Spontaneous  Desic- 
cation. Marcelli.v  Berthelot  (Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  16 — 29). — 
The  loss  of  water  was  determined  at  intervals  in  the  separated  green 
parts  and  roots  of  Festuca,  in  the  entire  plant  freed  from  soil,  in  the 
entire  plant  with  soil,  and  in  a  sample  of  the  soil  alone. 

The  spontaneous  drying  at  the  ordinary  temperature  was  complete 
in  a  few  days,  and  followed  a  law  of  proportionality  to  the  weight  of 
expressible  water  which  remained  at  each  instant  in  the  plant.  A 
certain  amount  of  water  remains  which  can  only  be  expelled  at  a 
higher  temperature.  The  water  which  is  given  off  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  cannot  be  restored  by  contact  of  the  plant  with  mui>t 
air,  but  only  (if  the  drying  has  not  gone  too  far)  by  the  application  of 
water  or  contact  with  air  saturated  with  moisture.  N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Storage  of  Nitrates  in  Plants.  N.  K.  Nedokuchaeff  (C/iem. 
Ceutr.,  1904,  i,  193—194;  from  Be>'.  deut.  hot.  Ges.,  1903,  21, 
431 — 435). — The  amounts  of  nitrates  stored  by  seedlings  of  Helianlhus 
annuus,  CticurbUa  Pepo,  Phaseolus  miUti/lorus,  and  Zea  Mays,  grown 
in  Knop's  solution  with  different  amounts  of  nitrate,  varied  according 
to  the  species  and  with  the  concentration  of  the  solution.  The 
accumulation  of  nitrates  increases  with  the  strength  of  the  solution 
up  to  a  certain  point,  which  varies  with  different  plants.  The  amount 
taken  up  also  depends  on  the  base,  being  greatest  in  presence  of 
potassium  nitrate.  Any  potassium  salt  will  increase  the  amount  of 
nitrates  in  the  plants. 

Plants  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture  take  up  less 
nitrate,  and  smaller  amounts  are  stored  by  etiolated  plants  than  in 
presence  of  light.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

The  Entrance  of  Metallic  Elements  in  Plants.  Oscar  Loew 
{PJlilgers  Archiv,  1903,  100,  335 — 336). — Bokorny  showed  that  in 
plant  life  the  place  of  one  element  cannot  be  taken  by  another.  This 
rule  is  confirmed,  but  has  one  exception ;  in  some  lower  fungi,  rubidium 
can  take  the  place  of  potassium.  W.  D.  H. 

Normal  Occurrence  of  Salicylic  Acid  in  Certain  Plants  of 
the  Violaceae.  Albert  DE8M0ULii';RE  {J.  Pharm.  Chim.,  1904,  [vi], 
19,  121—125.  Compare  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  40).— Many  plants  of  this 
order  yield  methyl  salicylate,  which  probably  results  from  the 
hydrolysis  of  a  glucoside  analogous  to  gaultherin,  on  distillation  in  a 
current  of  steam.  The  glucoside  has  not,  however,  been  obtained  in 
a  crystalline  form.  Cherries  contain  salicylic  acid  in  amounts  varying 
from  0*1  to  0*21  mg.  per  kilo.,  and  the  acid  is  present  in  Calendula 
officinalis  to  the  extent  of  043  mg.  per  kilo.  G.  D.  L. 

Hexone  Bases  in  the  Tubers  of  Potatoes  and  Dahha.  Ernst 
^UVLZE  {Landw.  Ver sucks- Stat.,  1904,  59,  331 — 343). — Both  histidine 
and  lysine  occur  in  potato  tubers,  and  argioine  in  potatoes  and  dahlia. 
This  lends  support  to  the  view  that  the  mixture  of  crystallising 
nitrogenous  substances  present  in  roots  and  tubers  is  very  similar  in 
composition  to  that  found  in  etiolated  seedlings.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Formation  of  Terpenic  Compounds  in  Chlorophyll  Organs. 
Eugene  Ciiarabot  and  Alexandre  Hebert  {Conipt.  rend.,  1904,  138, 
380 — 381). — The  suppression  of  inflorescence  resulted  in  an  increased 
production  of  stem  (of  peppermint)  and  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
essence  (both  per  cent,  and  actual)  in  the  green  portions.  The  terpenic 
compounds  are  therefore  produced  by  the  chlorophyll  organs.  In 
absence  of  light,  the  production  is  greatly  reduced.         N.  H.  J.  M. 

Effect  of  Oil  of  Turpentine  on  the  Changes  in  the  Proteids  in 
Plants.  Marie  Leschtsch  (Chein.  Centr.,  1904,  i,  194 — 195  ;  from 
Per.  deut.  hot.  Ges.,  21,  425 — 431). — The  production  of  proteids  in 
wounded  bulbs  of  Allium  cepa  and  A.  ascalonium  was  increased  by 
small  amounts  of  turpentine  vapour,  but  hindered  by  large  amounts. 
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Entire  bulbs  were  not  affected.  In  wheat  seedlings,  the  decomposition 
of  proteids  was  perceptibly  checked  by  oil  of  turpentine.  Both  the  bulbs 
and  the  seedlings  are  killed  by  large  amounts  of  oil  of  turpentine. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Existence  in  Plants  of  an  Oxidising-reducing  Diastase. 
J,  E.  Abelous  and  Jules  Aloy  [Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138, 
382 — 384). — It  was  found  that  vegetable  sap  contains  an  oxidising- 
reducing  diastase  similar  to  that  found  in  animal  organs  (Abstr., 
1903,  ii,  560;  this  vol.,  ii,  188).  In  the  case  of  plants,  however,  the 
activity  of  the  ferment  is  suppressed  by  oxydases  of  the  laccase  type. 
The  oxidising  action  may  be  shown  by  adding  potassium  chlorate,  for 
example.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Composition  of  the  Fatty  Oil  of  Aspidium  Spinulosum. 
P.  Farup  {Arch.  Pharm.,  1904,  242,  17— 24).— The  oil  was  prepared 
by  extracting  with  ether  a  powder  which  had  been  left  after  an  extract 
of  the  rhizomes  had  been  mixed  with  calcined  magnesia  and  extracted 
with  water,  to  remove  filicic  acid  and  allied  substances.  It  consisted 
mainly  of  olein.  In  addition  to  oleic  acid  and  glycerol,  phytosterols, 
linolic  acid  (forming  about  4  per  cent,  of  the  liquid  acids),  solid  fatty 
acids  (in  amount  too  small  to  admit  of  separation),  a  little  butyric 
acid,  and  probably  isolinolenic  acid  were  detected.  The  liquid  acids 
were  detected  by  dissolving  the  mixture  of  them  in  aqueous  potassium 
hydroxide,  oxidising  the  solution  with  potassium  permanganate  in  the 
cold,  and  identifying  the  hydroxy-acids  formed.  Katz  (Abstr.,  1899, 
ii,  324)  did  not  find  phytosterol  in  Aspidium  Filix  mas.         G.  F.  B. 

Toxicology  of  Agaricus  Muscarius.  Ernst  Harmsen  {Chem. 
Centr.,  1904,  i,  384—385;  from  Arch.  exp.  Path.  P/iarm.,  60, 
361 — 452). — The  amount  of  muscarin  in  an  extract  and  in  the 
original  fungus  can  be  approximately  determined  by  the  effect  on 
frogs  and  cats,  0'05  mg.  of  the  pure  substance  stopping  the  action  of 
a  frog's  heart.  The  same  effect  is  produced  in  the  case  of  cats  with 
half  this  amount.  It  was  found  that  the  fresh  substance  of  the 
fungus  contained  15  per  cent,  of  muscarin.  Poisoning  by  muscarin 
and  by  the  fungus  are,  however,  not  identical,  as  the  fungus  contains 
a  second  poison,  which  is  extracted  by  water  from  the  residue  left 
after  extracting  the  muscarin  with  alcohol.  The  second  poison  is  an 
unstable  substance  which  diminishes  in  quantity  when  the  fungus  is 
dried.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Toxic  Action  of  Acids  and  Salts  on  Seedlings.  Frank  K. 
Cameron  and  J.  F.  Breazealk  {J.  Physical  Chem.,  1904,  8,  1 — 13). — 
The  concentration  of  solutions  of  various  acids,  potassium  and  calcium 
salts,  which  caused  death  of  small  seedlings  of  miize,  wheat,  and 
clover  were  determined.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  plant,  the  value 
found  was  the  same  for  all  the  acids,  namely,  iV/20000,  so  that  here 
the  toxic  effect  appears  due  to  the  hydrogen  ion.  For  maize,  how- 
ever, the  values  varied  from  ^'/^^^  to  iV/3000,  and  for  wheat  from 
J^'jlbOOO  to  .<.V/20000.     The  concentrations  required  for  the  ealts  were 
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considerably  higher,  varying  from  about  N/lOO  for  potassium  carbon- 
ate to  about  X/5  for  calcium  chloride.  Addition  of  potassium  salt 
was  found  also  to  decrease  the  toxic  effect  of  the  acids  on  maize  and 
wheat,  but  apparently  increases  its  effect  on  clover  ;  calcium  salts, 
however,  decrease  the  toxic  effect  of  acids  on  all  the  seedlings. 
Although  the  author  does  not  consider  the  results  are  opposed  to  the 
dissociation  theory,  yet  they  make  it  evident  that  toxic  effect  cannot 
be  regarded  as  simply  an  ionic  property.  L.  M.  J. 

The  Carbohydrates  of  Barley  and  their  Changes  during 
Germination.  L6on  Lindet  {Clievi.  Centr.,  1904,  i,  383  384;  from 
Ann.  Brass.  DisL,  1903,  289—295,  and  Zeit.  ges.  Brauw.,  26, 
641 — 645). — Barley  contains  amylan  and  galactan  besides  sucrose  and 
dextrose.  During  germination,  the  galactan  and  sucrose  increase,  the 
latter  yielding  invert  sugar,  of  which  the  laevulose  is  more  rapidly 
utilised  than  the  dextrose,  especially  at  the  commencement  of  germina- 
tion. Maltose  or  dextrin  are  never  found.  The  starch  is  converted 
into  sucrose,  either  directly  or  with  pi'oduction  of  maltose  (Brown 
and  Morris),  as  unstable  intermediate  product.  Conversion  of  sucrose 
into  starch  was  often  established. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  galactan  is  formed  from  starch  ;  it  is 
certainly  not  derived  from  cellulose.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Pentosans  as  Constituents  of  Poods,  especially  Rye  Straw. 
Albin  von  Kudno  Rudzinski  (Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.,  1903 — 1904,  40, 
317 — 390). — The  results  of  experiments  with  rye  showed  that  the 
various  manures  employed  had  no  effect  on  the  percentage  of  pentosans 
in  the  straw.  The  amount  in  the  dry  matter  of  the  straw  was 
27*07 — 27*92  per  cent.  The  pentosans  vary  in  quantity  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  straw,  being  lowest  (26*52  per  cent.)  in  the 
lowest  third  and  increasing  upwards ;  the  ear  spindles  contained 
3303  per  cent. 

As  regards  the  digestibility  of  the  pentosans  of  rye  straw  fed  in 
conjunction  with  moderate  amounts  of  readily  soluble  carbohydrate, 
it  was  found  that  sheep  digested  4666 — 46*99  per  cent.  The  digesti- 
bility was  increased  (to  70  2  per  cent.)  by  digesting  the  straw  with 
water  (three  parts)  containing  sodium  hydroxide  (3 — 4  per  cent,  of 
the  weight  of  the  straw)  for  6  hours  under  6  atmospheric  pressures 
(Lehmann,  Deut.  landw.  Presse,  29,  445). 

In  presence  of  excessive  amounts  of  readily  soluble  carbohydrates, 
the  digestibility  of  the  pentosans  was  much  diminished,  but  not  to 
the  same  extent  as  that  of  the  crude  fibre.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Pot  Experiments  on  the  Effect  of  Liming  and  Marling  on 
the  Yield  of  Serradella  Richard  Ulbricht  (Landw.  Versuchs- 
Stat.,  1904,  59,  425—432.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  240).— The 
greatest  yield  was  obtained  after  applying  a  very  small  amount  of 
nitrogen,  together  with  phosphoric  acid  and  potassium,  notwithstand- 
ing the  small  amount  of  lime  in  the  soil.  Lime,  marl,  and  even  lime- 
stone meal  diminished  the  yield,  but  the  effect  of  lime  was  much  the 
greatest. 
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The  injurious  effect  of  exclusive  application  of  marl  to  soil  deficient 
in  all  manurial  constituent?,  previously  observed  in  the  case  of 
vetches,  was  also  noticed  in  the  experiments  on  serradella. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Manurial  Experiments  with  Tobacco.  Max  Lbsmann  and  S. 
ToBATA  {Landw.  Versitchs-Stat.,  1904,  59,  443 — 472.  Compare  Abstr,, 
1903,  ii,  681). — A  number  of  pot  experiments  on  the  effect  of 
various  manures  on  tobacco  grown  in  Japanese  soils  are  described. 
Both  wood  ash  and  straw  ash  gave  good  results  and  acted  favourably 
on  the  burning  qualities  of  the  tobacco.  Soy  bean  meal  also 
gave  good  results,  being  at  least  equal  to  rape  cake,  although  the 
percentage  of  water  in  the  beans  was  somewhat  increased.  Sodium 
nitrate  had  a  similar  effect.  Fish  guano  injured  the  quality  of  the 
tobacco.  N.  H.  J,  M. 

Influence  of  Soil  Moisture  on  the  Composition  of  Certain 
Plant  Parts.  John  A.  Widtsoe  (/.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1903,  25, 
1234 — 1243). — The  composition  of  plants  and  of  parts  of  plants  is 
greatly  influenced  by  the  amount  of  water  in  the  soil,  the  constituents 
which  show  the  greatest  variations  being  the  proteids  and  the  non- 
nitrogenous  extract.  The  proteids  increase  when  the  supply  of  water 
is  diminished,  whilst  the  non-nitrogenous  extract  and  the  fat  decrease. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  differences  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  percentages  in  dry  matter,  due  to  varying  amounts  of  soil 
moisture  : 

Starch. 


Proteids. 

Fat. 

Non-nitrogenous 

extract. 

Maize  kernels... 

2-56 

0-90 

2-33 

Oat           „ 

5-31 

068 

1-69 

Wheat     „ 

11-46 

1-78 

1243 

Potatoes  

4-24 
4-88 



5-70 

Sugar-beet  

5  05 

6-93 
N.  H.  J.  M. 

Rennet  Enzyme  as  a  Cause  of  Chemical  Changes  in  the 
Proteids  of  Milk  and  Cheese.  Lucius  L.  Van  Slvke,  H.  A. 
Harding,  and  Edwin  B.  Hart  {J.  Amer.  C/iem.  Soc,  1904,  25, 
1243 — 1256). — The  results  of  experiments  with  milk  and  cheese 
showed  that  there  was  little  or  no  proteolytic  action  of  either  rennet 
enzyme  or  commercial  pepsin  except  in  presence  of  acid.  Paracasein 
monolactate  is  formed  in  milk  and  curd  in  the  presence  of  acid,  and 
proteolysis  takes  place,  with  the  rennet  ferment  as  the  active  agent. 
The  chemical  work  of  both  rennet  enzyme  and  commercial  pepsin  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  production  of  paranuclein,  caseoses,  and 
peptones ;  no  ammonia  is  formed  and  only  traces  of  amides. 

In  normal  cheese,  the  amounts  of  amides  and  ammonia  increase  with 
age,  whilst  the  compounds  previously  formed  diminish.  The  first  stage 
in  normal  ripening  is  a  peptic  digestion  of  paracasein  monolactate ; 
then  amides  are  gradually  formed  and  later  on  ammonia. 

VOL.  LXXXVI.  ii.  20 
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When  rennet  enzyme  was  the  only  digesting  agent  present  in  cheese, 
no  trace  of  cheese  flavour  could,  in  any  case,  be  detected. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Influence  of  the  Carbon  Dioxide  of  the  Soil  on  Vegetation. 
Em.  Demoussy  (Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  291— 293).— The  results  of 
pot  experiments  with  lettuce  showed  that  sterilised  soil  gave  as  good 
results  as  normal  soil  when  the  composition  of  the  surrounding  air  was 
rendered  similar,  by  placing  sterilised  and  unsterilised  soil  under  the 
same  bell-jar,  and  that  sand  in  normal  air  gave  the  same  results  as 
sterilised  soil. 

The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil  does  not 
directly  act  as  plant  food.  It  is  probable  that  short  plants  are 
beneBted  by  the  carbon  dioxide  liberated  from  the  soil. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Distribution  of  Potassium  in  Arable  Soil.  J.  Dumont  {Compt. 
rend.,  1904,  138,  215 — 217). — The  amounts  of  potasli  were  determined 
in  the  mechanically  separated  portions  of  Grignon  soil  and  a  granite 
soil  from  La  Creuse.     The  following  results  were  obtained  : 

KjO  per  cent,  in  diy  soil.  Per  cent  of  total  KjO. 


Grignon  soil.  La  Creuse  soil.  Grignon  soil.  La  Ci'euse  soil. 
Coarse  sand...       0-148                 0605                16-55  70-93 

Fine  sand 0  588  0225  65-78  26-37 

Clay  0-158  0023  1767  2-70 

The  supposition  that  the  chemical  activity  of  a  soil  depends  mostly 
on  the  fine  particles  accords  with  the  fact  that  potassium  manures  are 
generally  inefficacious  in  the  case  of  Grignon  soils,  and  act  favourably  on 
the  granitic  soils.  N.   H.J.   M. 

Organic  Matter  in  Soils  and  Sub-soils.  Frank  K.  Cameron 
and  J.  F.  Breazeale  (/.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1904,  26,  29  — 45).— The 
chromic  acid  method  is  recommended  for  estimating  carbon  in  soils, 
and  it  was  found  more  convenient  to  include  the  carbon  present  as 
carbonates  than  to  treat  the  soil  with  sulphurous  acid,  the  carbonates 
being  determined  separately  and  the  amounts  deducted  from  the  total 
carbon. 

The  results  of  a  considerable  number  of  estimations  of  carbon  in 
extracted  humus  showed  an  average  of  42  per  cent.,  instead  of  56  per 
cent.,  the  figure  adopted  by  Wollny,  Wolf,  van  Bemmelen  and  others. 
It  is  not,  however,  considered  desirable  to  make  any  alteration  in  the 
factor  for  the  present. 

The  ash  of  humus  was,  in  one  case,  mainly  lime,  but  as  a  rule  it 
consisted  chiefly  of  iron  oxides,  alumina  and  silica  ;  manganese  was,  in 
several  cases,  found  in  considerable  quantity.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Solubihty  of  Phosphorite  under  the  Influence  of  Phys- 
iologically-acid Salts.  J.  W.  ScHULOFF  {Bied.  Centr.,  1904,  33, 
79—80;  from  J.  exper.  Landw.y  1902,  3,  711— 719).— The  results  of 
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pot  experiments  with  barley  showed  that  much  larger  yields  are 
obtained  when  a  mixture  of  phosphorite  and  ammonium  salt  is  used  as 
manure,  than  when  the  two  substances  are  separated.  This  is  attri- 
buted to  the  action  of  the  acid  of  the  ammonium  salt  on  the  phosphorite 

N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Apparatus  for  the  Continuous  Extraction  of  Liquids.  Artubo 
Pelizza  {Chem.  ZeiL,  1904,  28,  186). — The  solution  to  be  extracted  is 
introduced  into  E,  and  into  P  is  brought  a  sufficiency  of  the  solvent 
(ether,  benzene,  light  petroleum).  When  this  is  boiled,  it  passes  as 
vapour  through  the  tube  V  into  E,  where  it  is  con- 
densed by  aid  of  the  jacket,  and  then  collects  at  the 
top.  It  then  runs  back  through  the  central  tube 
into  P,  where  it  is  again  vaporised  ;  and  so  the 
process  goes  on  for  any  desired  length  of  time.  The 
condenser  R  completes  the  condensation  of  the  vapour. 
The  stop-cock,  r,  serves  for  the  emptying  of  the  appa- 
ratus and  the  control  of  the  extraction  process. 

L.  DE  K.  VJL/ 

n 

Nephelometer,  an  Instrument  for  Detecting 
and  Estimating  Opalescent  Precipitates.  Theo- 
dore W.  Richards  and  Roger  Clark  Wells  {Amer. 
Chem.  J.,  1904,  31,  235— 243).— The  nephelometer 
was  devised  by  Richards  {Proc.  Amer.  Acad.,  1894,  30, 
385)  for  estimating  the  precipitate  in  opalescent  liquids  ^,*^5s4 
containing  not  more  than  O-OOl — 0002  gram  per  litre.  <^^^ 
The  method  depends  on  the  fact  that  these  finely 
divided  precipitates  reflect  light,  the  intensity  of 
which  is  a  function  of  the  quantity  of  the  precipitate. 

A  modification  of  this  apparatus  is  now  described 
in  which  the  prisms  are  so  arranged  that  the  images 
to  be  compared  are  brought  side  by  side,  and  very 
small  amounts  of  suspended  precipitates  can  therefore  be  estimated 
with  ease  and  accuracy.  The  chief  source  of  error  lies  in  the  state 
of  the  precipitate,  and  in  order  to  exclude  variation  the  solution  to  be 
estimated  and  the  standard  solution  for  comparison  should  be  precipi- 
tated in  exactly  the  same  way.  £.  G. 


New  Gasvolumeter.  J.  Gruszkiewicz  {Zeit.  ancU.  Ch&m.,  1904, 
43,  85 — 91). — This  instrument  avoids  the  inconveniences  caused  by  the 
performance  of  the  reaction  in  the  gas  burette  itself,  and  those 
resulting  from  the  use  of  caoutchouc  for  connecting  a  reaction  flask 
with  the  eudiometer.     The  general  plan  of  the  apparatus  is  that  of 

20—2 
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Lunge's  gasvolumeter,  but  the  reaction  vessel,  which  consists  of  two 
concentric  glass  cylinders,  the  inner  one  being  open  at  the  bottom  and 
stoppered  at  the  top,  whilst  the  outer  one  has  a  stop-cock  at  the  bottom 
and  a  side  burette  for  admitting  reagents,  is  connecte(J  with  the  top  of 
the  eudiometer  by  a  glass  tube.  Mercury  is  drawn  into  the  reaction 
vessel  before  commencing  an  analysis,  and  the  agitation  of  the  liquids 
is  entirely  effected  by  raising  and  lowering  the  mercury  reservoir.  The 
apparatus  can  be  employed  for  all  analyses  involving  the  measurement 
of  a  gaseous  product.  M.  J.  S. 

Determination  of  the  Reaction  of  a  Liquid  by  means  of 
Indicators.  Hans  Friedenthal  {Zeit.  Elektrochem.,  1904,  10, 
113 — 119). — The  "  reaction  "  of  a  solution,  or  the  concentration  of  the 
hydrogen  ions  in  it,  is  determined  by  adding  an  indicator  and  com- 
paring the  colour  produced  with  that  given  with  a  solution  of  known 
concentration.  The  following  series  of  standard  solutions  is  used,  the 
concentrations  being  given  in  gram-equivalents  per  litre. 


Concentration 

Concentration  of 

Concentration 

Concentration  of 

of  H  ions. 

solution. 

of  H  ions. 

solution. 

2 

6  034        HCl 

1x10-8 

0-000001  KOH  or 

1 

1-35          HCl 

0 -00204    aniline 

1x10-1 

0-103        HCl 

lxlO-» 

0  00001    KOH  or 

1x10-2 

0-01007    HCl 

0*204       aniline 

lxlO-» 

0-001        HCl 

1  X  10-10 

0  0001      KOH 

1  X  10-* 

0  0001      HCl 

1x10-" 

0001        KOH 

1x10-5 

0-00001    HCl  or 

1x10-12 

00102      KOH 

0-0588      boric  acid 

1  X  10-" 

0-104        KOH 

lxlO-« 

OOOOOOl  HCl  or 

1x10-1* 

1-38          KOH 

0-000588  boric  acid 

1 X  10-" 

3-8            KOH 

1x10-7 

pure  water 

The  neutral  solution  may  also  be  made  up  in  a  number  of  other 
ways,  one  of  which  is  described  later.  The  indicators  used  are  given 
in  the  following  list;  0-1  c.c.  of  a  solution  containing  O'Ol  gram 
molecule  per  litre  is  added  to  10  c.c.  of  the  solution  to  be  tested  and 
the  colour  compared  by  transmitted  light  with  the  standard  solutions. 
Indicators  suitable  for  the  most  acid  solutions  stand  at  the  beginning 
of  the  list :  tropaeolin,  neutral-red,  methyl-violet,  methyl-orange, 
Congo-red,  lacmoid,  litmus,  gallein,  rosolic  acid,  jonitrophenol, 
sodium  alizarinsulphonate,  neutral-red,  tropaeolin,  phenolphthalein, 
a-naphtholbenzoio,  sodium  alizarinsulphonate,  gallein,  Poirrier's  blue, 
methyl-violet,  gallein.  When  an  indicator  is  mentioned  twice,  it 
indicates  that  it  gives  two  changes  of  colour. 

It  is  stated  that  acid  solutions  always  give  correct  results  with  acid 
indicators  and  alkaline  solutions  with  basic  indicators,  whereas  slightly 
acid  (or  alkaline)  solutions  give  variable  results  with  basic  (or  acid) 
indicators  owing  to  the  formation  of  salts,  especially  when  the  solution 
contains  weak  electrolytes.  A  useful  set  of  standard  solutions  for 
comparison    with    nearly  neutral   solutions   of    weak   electrolytes   is 
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obtained  by  mixing  ^V/ 10  solutions  of  (a)  NagHPO^  and  (b)  NaHgPO^ ; 
a  solution  containing  2  c.c.  of  (a)  and  8  c.c.  of  (6)  is  almost  exactly 
neutral.  These  solutions  are  especially  applicable  to  the  determination 
of  the  reaction  of  the  fluids  contained  in  the  animal  body,  several  of 
which,  previously  supposed  to  be  alkaline,  are  found  to  be  almost 
absolutely  neutral.  T.  E. 

New  Titration  Apparatus.  Heinrtch  Fbings  (Chem.  CerUr.y 
1904,  i,  606 — 607  ;  from  Deutsche  Essig  Industrie,  8,  10 — 12). — A  com- 
plex apparatus  devised  for  those  works  where  a  large  number  of 
titrations  of  the  same  kind  have  to  be  performed.  The  main  feature 
of  novelty  is  that  a  single  tap  suffices  for  the  measuring  pipette, 
the  burette,  and  the  connection  between  the  latter  and  the  stock  bottle. 

L.  DE  K. 

Volumetric  Analysis.  Georg  Lunge  {Zeit.  angew.  Chem.,  1904, 
17,  195—203,  225—236,  265—270.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  389).— 
An  exhaustive  criticism  of  several  volumetric  methods,  too  lengthy  for 
useful  abstraction. 

The  article  comprises  :  errors  due  to  glass  vessels  ;  the  true  litre  and 
its  sub-divisions ;  action  of  caoutchouc  and  vaselin  on  iodine  and 
permanganate;  reading  of  burette?.  Indicators. — Phenolphthalein ; 
nitrophenols ;  iron  salicylate.  Standard  salts  for  alkalimetry  and 
acidimetry. — Potassium  di-iodate;  potassium  tetraoxalate ;  sodium  tetra- 
oxalate  ;  sodium  carbonate.  lodometry. — Starch  solution  ;  comparison 
of  sodium  thiosulphate  and  arsenious  oxide  towards  iodine  solution  ; 
potassium  di-iodate  as  standard  salt  in  iodometry ;  standardisation  of 
iodine  with  sodium  sulphite.  Standard  salts  for  checking  permanganate 
solutions. — Oxalic  acid  ;  oxalates ;  metallic  iron  ;  hydrogen  peroxide. 
Comparison  of  results.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Moisture  in  Nitroglycerol  Explosives. 
Arthur  Marshall  {J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1904,  23,  154 — 155).— The 
cordite  or  other  explosive  is  ground  in  a  small  mill  and  that  portion 
selected  for  analysis  which  passes  through  a  sieve  having  holes  of  the 
size  of  No.  8  wire  gauge,  but  not  through  one  with  holes  equal  to 
No.  14  wire  gauge.  Five  grams  of  this  material  are  placed  in 
an  aluminium  dish  2^  inches  in  diameter  and  |  inch  in  depth.  The 
dish  is  surmounted  by  a  flange  or  collar  on  which  rests  a  glass  cone 
4^  inches  in  height.  Small  spaces  are  left  between  the  cone  and  flange 
for  the  passage  of  the  water  vapour.  After  weighing  the  whole  apparatus 
and  its  contents,  it  is  placed  on  a  metal  plate  over  a  water-bath  until 
all  water  is  driven  off,  then  cooled  in  a  desiccator,  and  re-weighed.  For 
ordinary  cordite,  1  hour's  heating  is  sufficient ;  but  for  cordite  contain- 
ing 65  per  cent,  or  more  of  gun-cotton,  2  hours  or  longer  are  required 
to  drive  off  the  moisture.  W.  P.  S. 

Estimation  of  Fluorine  in  Fluorides.  A  Critical  Examina- 
tion of  the  Wohler-Fresenius  Method.  Kaul  Daniel  {Zeit. 
anorg.  Chem.,  1904,  38,  257 — 306). — As  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions, which  include  a  large  number  of  actual  experiments,  the  author 
comes  to  the  ronclusion  that  the  fluorine  is  <|uautitatively  converted 
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into  silicon  tetrafluoride  in  this  method.  Good  results  may  be  obtained 
if  the  conditions  are  adhered  to.  In  some  cases,  where  the  excess  of 
anhydrous  silica  is  large,  a  non-volatile  substance  is  formed  to  some 
extent. 

A  method  is  given  for  the  detection  of  fluorine.  The  substance  to 
be  tested  is  mixed  with  quartz  powder  and  placed  in  a  test-tube.  The 
latter  is  closed  by  a  cork  through  which  passes  a  glass  rod,  reaching 
almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube  and  slightly  enlarged  at  its  lower 
end.  This  knob  is  painted  black  and  a  drop  of  water  is  placed  on  it. 
On  adding  sulphuric  acid  and  warming  cautiously,  a  white  film  forms 
on  the  surface  of  the  drop  of  water,  should  fluorine  be  present.  The 
glass  rod  may  be  of  such  a  size  that  it  almost  touches  the  sides  of  the 
test-tube,  thereby  diminishing  the  internal  space  of  the  latter.  0*1  mg. 
of  fluor-spar  can  be  detected  by  this  test.  Conversely,  the  test  serves 
for  the  detection  of  silicates.  It.  is  necessary,  however,  to  fuse  the 
silicate  with  a  mixture  of  sodium  and  potassium  carbonates,  before 
applying  the  test.  The  addition  of  a  little  magnesite  is  advisable,  to 
give  a  steady  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  test-tube  and  bring  the 
silicon  tetrafluoride  more  rapidly  in  contact  with  the  drop  of  water. 

W.  P.  S. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  Sulphurous  Acid.  Johannes 
PiNNOw(^ei«.  anal.  Chem.,  1904,  43,  91 — 96). — It  has  been  stated  that 
a  mixture  of  sulphite  and  thiosulphate  can  be  analysed  by  titrating 
one  portion  with  iodine  and  another  with  permanganate,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  both  sulphurous  and  thiosulphuric  acids  are  completely 
oxidised  to  sulphuric  acid  by  permanganate.  This  is  not  the 
case.  An  indefinite  portion,  about  15  per  cent.,  of  the  sulphurous 
acid  is  oxidised  to  dithionic  acid.  The  oxidation  proceeds  somewhat 
further  in  strongly  alkaline  solutions,  but  is  still  incomplete.  It  is 
moreover  affected  by  dilution.  The  titration  of  sulphurous  acid  by 
iodine  is  also  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the  degree  of  dilution, 
being  incomplete  if  the  solution  is  too  concentrated.  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Phosphorus  in  Phosphorus-oil  and  Similar 
Preparations.  Julius  Katz  {Arch.  Pharvi.,  1904,  242,  121—138). 
— Of  the  phosphorus-oil  100  grams  are  shaken  vigorously  with 
20  c.c.  of  5  per  cent,  aqueous  copper  nitrate  until  a  permanent 
black  emulsion  is  obtained.  Then  50  c.c.  of  ether  are  added,  and 
hydrogen  peroxide  (about  10  c.c),  little  by  little,  with  constant  shaking, 
until  the  black  colour  has  disappeared  entirely.  The  aqueous  liquid  is 
then  run  off,  the  ether  washed  3  times  with  10 — 20  c.c.  of  water,  and 
the  united  aqueous  liquids  evaporated  to  10 — 20  c.c.  on  the  water-bath 
after  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  residue  is 
filtered  from  drops  of  oil,  ammonia  is  added  to  it  until  the  precipitate 
which  forms  at  first  has  redissolved  ;  the  phosphoric  acid  is  then 
precipitated  with  magnesia  mixture  and  weighed  in  the  usual 
manner. 

The  method  is  a  modification  of  Straub's  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  691). 
The  hydrogen  peroxide  effects  a  much  more  rapid  oxidation  of  the 
black  copper  phosphide  than  air  does.  The  ether  further  promotes 
thip  action,  and  in  addition  it  accelerates  the  separation  of  the  aqueous 
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layer.  As  the  only  metal  present  is  copper,  which  is  not  precipitated 
by  excess  of  ammonia,  preliminary  precipitation  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
with  molybdate  is  unnecessary.  Copper  sulphate  must  not  be  used, 
as  the  precipitate  is  then  contaminated  with  basic  magnesium  salts. 
Test  estimations  with  solutions  of  phosphorus  in  olive  oil  and  in 
carbon  bisulphide,  about  05  per  cent,  in  strength,  gave  errors  of  only 
-07  to  -I'l  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount,  which  was  0*08 — 0*05 
gram  in  each  experiment. 

The  composition  of  the  black  precipitate  of  copper  phosphide 
corresponds  approximately  with  the  formula  CugPg. 

Various  oils  were  saturated  at  the  ordinary  temperature  by  shaking 
them  for  1 — 2  hours  with  liquefied  phosphorus  ;  the  percentages  of 
phosphorus  then  contained  in  them  was  found  to  be  as  follows  :  oil  of 
almonds,  1'13;  olive  oil,  r08  ;  oil  of  sesame,  1'06  ;  oil  of  arachis,  1'20  ; 
rape-.=eed  oil,  1"16  ;  cod  liver  oil,  1'13  ;  oil  of  poppies,  I'll;  linseed 
oil,  115  ;  ca&tor  oil,  070  ;  paraffin  oil,  1-33. 

The  method  cannot  be  used  to  estimate  the  percentage  of 
phosphorus  in  an  alcoholic  solution,  the  error  being  -  30  per  cent,  or 
more.  Saturated  solutions  in  90  per  cent,  and  in  absolute  alcohol 
probably  contain  more  than  0*1  and  04  per  cent,  of  phosphorus 
respectively.  C.  F.  B. 


Electrolytic  Estimation  of  Arsenic.  Samuel  R,  Trotman  {J. 
Soc.  Cliem.  hid.,  1904,  23,  177 — 179). — The  apparatus  used  is  similar 
to  that  described  by  Thorpe  (Trans.,  1903,  974).  The  cell  employed 
is  made  of  glass,  with  a  parchment-paper  diaphragm,  the  upper  end  of 
the  cell  being  fitted  with  a  rubber  bung  through  which  pass  the  tap, 
funnel,  and  electrode.  An  outer  vessel  of  water  surrounds  the 
cell  in  case  the  diaphragm  bursts.  The  apparatus  will  detect 
0000001  gram  of  arsenious  oxide.  W.  P.  S. 


Estimation  of  Arsenic  in  Sulphuric  and  Hydrochloric  Acids. 
N.  G.  Blattner  and  J.  Brasseur  {C/iein.  Zeit.,  1904,  28,  211). — An 
application  of  the  process  devised  by  Seybel  and  Wikander  (Abstr., 
1902,  ii,  289). 

Arsenic  in  hydrocJdoric  acid. — Fifty  c.c.  of  the  sample,  which  should,  if 
necessary,  be  brought  to  a  sp.  gr.  of  about  1*18  by  judicious  addition 
of  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  145,  are  mixed  with  5  c  c.  of  a  30  per  cent, 
solution  of  potassium  iodide,  and  after  waiting  for  one  minute  the 
liquid  is  filtered  through  glass  wool.  After  washing  the  precipitate 
with  a  few  c.c.  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  containing  10  per  cent,  of  the 
potassium  iodide  solution,  the  arsenic  tri-iodide  is  dissolved  in  water, 
and  after  adding  a  slight  excess  of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate,  the 
arsenious  acid  formed  is  titrated  as  usual  with  NjlQ  iodine  solution. 
Arsenic  in  sulphuric  acid. — The  acid  should  first  be  diluted  to  a  sp.  gr. 
of  1*45.  Twenty-five  c.c.  of  the  sample  are  then  mixed  with  25  c.c. 
of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  and  5  c.c.  of  potassium  iodide  solution,  and 
further  treated  as  above.  In  calculating,  due  allowance  must  be  made 
for  any  dilution  the  samples  have  undergone,  L,  db  K, 
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Volumetric  Estimation  of  Arsenic  and  Antimony  in  Nickel 
Ores.  H.  Nissenson  and  Alwin  Mittascii  {Chem.  Zeit.,  1903,  28, 
184 — 186). — 0*5  gram  of  the  ore  is  heated  with  8  c.c.  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid  on  a  sand-bath  for  some  liours  until  the  ma?s  has 
assumed  a  white  or  yellowish-while  colour.  It  is  then  boiled 
•with  100  c.c,  of  water  and  at  once  treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide. 
The  precipitate  is  collected  and  washed,  and  again  heated  with  7  c.c. 
of  sulphuric  acid  for  some  hours  until  all  the  sulphides  have 
dissolved.  The  residue  is  then  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of  boiling  water, 
and  the  joint  arsenic  and  antimony  titrated  with  i\^/10  potassium 
bromate,  using  indigo  as  indicator  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  697). 

The  liquid  is  mixed  with  a  little  more  bromate  solution,  concentrated 
by  evaporation,  1  gram  of  tartaric  acid  is  added,  then  ammonia,  and 
finally  30  c.c.  of  magnesia  mixture.  After  the  arsenic  has  precipitated, 
the  filtrate  is  concentrated,  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  treated 
with  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  precipitate  is  washed,  redissolved  in  hot 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  resulting  solution  titrated  with  potassium 
bromate  as  already  described.  This  gives  the  antimony  only,  and  the 
arsenic  is  found  by  difference.  The  results  are  sufficiently  accurate 
for  technical  purposes.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Carbon  Dioxide  by  Densimetry.  Augustus 
D.  Waller  and  B.  J.  Collingwood  (Proc.  physiol.  Soc.,  1903, 
xxxvi — xxxix  ;  xxxix — xlii ;  J.  Physiol.,  30). — With  certain  precau- 
tions, the  method  previously  described  by  Waller  for  the  estimation 
of  ether  and  chloroform  vapour  in  air  (Abstr,,  1903,  ii,  699)  may  also 
be  employed  for  the  estimation  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  method  was 
controlled  by  estimations  by  absorption  in  potash. 

By  making  such  observations  with  inspired  and  expired  air,  it  is 
possible  to  calculate  the  respiratory  quotient ;  certain  fallacies  in  the 
usual  method  of  reckoning  this  number  are  pointed  out.     W.  D.  H. 

Estimation  of  Potash  in  Soils,  Ashes,  &c.  Julius  Hasenb.aumer 
{Cliem.  Zeit.,  1904,  28,  210— 211).— The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of 
the  soil  is  evaporated  in  a  porcelain  dish,  redissolved  in  water,  and 
transferred  to  a  platinum  basin.  A  little  ammonia  and  ammonium 
carbonate  are  added,  and  after  evaporating  to  dryness,  the  residue  is 
heated  over  a  rose  burner  until  the  ammoniacal  salts  have  been 
expelled,  and  the  organic  matter  destroyed.  The  residue  is  then 
treated  for  some  time  with  hot  water,  and  the  potassium  is  estimated 
in  the  filtrate  as  usual  with  platinic  chloride  or  perchloric  acid. 

Should  the  sample  contain  a  decided  amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  this 
must  be  first  removed  with  barium  chloride.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  the  Amount  of  Sodium  Carbonate  necessary 
to  Precipitate  Lime  and  Magnesia  in  the  Chemical  Purification 
of  Water.  Lfeo  Vignon  {Bull.  Soc.  chim.,  1904,  [iii],  31, 108—110. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  452). — When  water  is  titrated  with  sodium 
carbonate  by  the  process  suggested  by  Vignon  and  Meunier  {loc.  cit.) 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  quantity  (A)  oi  sodium  carbonate 
which  must  be  added  in  order  to  produce  a  red  coloration  with  phenol* 
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phthalein  is  less  than  the  amount  (B)  required  when  the  titration  is 
effected  by  boiling  the  water  in  a  nickel  crucible  for  30  minutes  with 
excess  of  the  sodium  carbonate  solution  and  then  determining  the 
unused  sodium  carbonate  remaining.  When  the  titration  is  carried 
out  at  temperatures  intermediate  to  these  and  in  varying  periods  of 
time,  quantities  intermediate  in  value  between  (A)  and  (B)  are 
obtained.  It  is  pointed  out  therefore  that  in  determining  the  amount 
of  sodium  carbonate  to  be  added  to  water  as  a  purifying  agent,  the 
temperature  at  which  the  water  is  to  be  used  and  the  time  it  will  be 
in  contact  with  the  reagent  should  be  taken  into  account.  The 
quantity  of  sodium  carbonate  remaining  in  the  purified  water  should 
not  exceed  10  grams  per  cubic  metre.  T.  A.  H. 

Rapid  Eatimation  of  Mercury  by  means  of  Hypophos- 
phorous  Acid.  Bernard  F.  Howard  {J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1904,  23, 
151 — 153). — From  1  to  3  grams  of  the  mercury  salt  under  examina- 
tion are  treated  with  from  10  to  30  c.c.  of  hypophosphorous  acid  of 
sp.  gr.  1-136,  and  heated  for  about  20  minutes  on  the  water- bath. 
The  globule  of  mercury  formed  is  washed  with  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  all  the  washings  being  passed  through  a  small  filter  which  pre- 
viously has  been  washed  with  hypophosphorous  acid,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  dried  and  weighed.  The  globule  of  mercury,  after  drying  in  a 
desiccator,  is  weighed,  as  is  also  the  film  of  mercury  collected  on  the 
filter.  The  method  gives  trustworthy  results  with  most  mercury  salts, 
with  the  exception  of  mercuric  iodide.  In  the  case  of  mercuric 
nitrate,  water  must  be  added  before  reducing.  W.  P.  S. 

Separation  of  the  Metals  of  the  Ammonium  Siilphide 
Group,  especially  in  presence  of  Nickel  and  Cobalt.  Hans 
RoETTiCHER  (.g'ci^.  anal.  Cliem.,  1904,  43,  99—104). — The  following 
scheme  is  proposed  as  an  improvement  on  the  ordinary  method  for  the 
qualitative  detection  of  the  metals  in  the  precipitate  produced  by 
ammonium  sulphide.  The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  nitrohydrochloric 
acid  and  the  solution  evaporated.  After  redissolving  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  an  excess  of  sodium  hydroxide  and  some  bromine  are 
added.  The  filtrate  is  acidified  in  the  cold  (to  avoid  reducing  chromic 
acid),  mixed  with  excess  of  ammonium  carbonate,  and  boiled  to  pre- 
cipitate alumina.  The  filtrate  is  boiled  with  sodium  hydroxide  and 
examined  for  zinc  and  chromic  acid.  The  precipitate  containing  cobalt, 
nickel,  iron,  and  manganese  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
excess  of  acid  expelled,  and  much  ammonia  added  with  a  little  hydrogen 
peroxide.  Cobalt  and  nickel  pass  into  solution  and  are  separated  by 
pota-ssium  nitrite.  Iron  and  manganese  are  then  separated  by  the 
basic  acetate  method.  If  phosphates  are  present,  it  is  merely  neces- 
sary to  test  for  iron  before  the  separation  from  manganese,  and 
then  to  add  a  sufficiency  of  ferric  chloride  before  boiling  with  sodium 
acetate.  After  precipitating  manganese  as  sulphide,  the  alkaline 
earths  will  be  found  in  the  filtrate.  M.  J.  S. 

Preparation  of  Pure  Iron  for  Standardising  Permanganate. 
Anton  Skrabal  (Zeif. ana/.  CA«//j.,  1904, 43,  97 — 98). — Most  commercial 
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specimens  of  Mobr's  salt  contain  other  metals,  notably  zinc,  from 
which,  owing  to  their  double  salts  crystallising  isomorphously  with 
that  of  iron,  it  cannot  be  purified  by  recrystallisation.  By  starting 
with  a  ferric  salt,  the  metals  of  the  zinc  group  can  be  eliminated. 
Iron-ammonium  alum  is  therefore  repeatedly  crystallised  from  an  acid 
folution,  or,  fctill  better,  the  iron  is  precipitated  several  times  by  boil- 
ing a  solution  nearly  neutralised  with  ammonium  carbonate.  The 
requisite  quantity  of  ammonium  sulphate  is  then  added,  and  the  ferric 
salt  reduced  to  ferrous  salt  by  electrolysing,  employing  a  large  platinum 
foil  cathode  and  a  wire  anode.  The  ferrous  ammonium  sulphate  is 
then  twice  recrystalli^ed  or  fractionally  precipitated  by  alcohol,  thus 
freeing  it  from  metals  of  the  aluminium  group.  In  this  way,  a  stock 
of  pure  Mohv's  salt  can  be  secured,  from  which,  by  the  author's  process 
(Abstr.,  1903,  22,  685),  perfectly  pure  iron  can  at  any  time  be 
obtained.  M.  J.  S. 

Distinctive  Character  of  the  Salts  of  Cobalt  and  Nickel. 
Gabriel  Gukrin  {J.  Phami.  Chim.,  1904,  [vi],  19,  139). — On  adding 
excess  of  potassium  hydroxide,  followed  by  2  per  cent,  solution  of 
iodine  in  potassium  iodide  until  a  yellow  coloration  of  the  liquid  is 
produced,  cobalt  salts  give  the  black  sesquioxide,  whilst  those  of  nickel 
give  the  green  hydroxide.  Similar  results  follow  the  treatment  of  the 
ferrocyanide,  carbonate,  and  phosphate  precipitates  of  these  metals. 

Potassium  hydroxide  alone  gives  black  sesquioxide  with  the  ferri- 
cyanides,  instantly  with  that  of  nickel,  and  less  rapidly  with  that  of 
cobalt.  G.  D.  L. 

Colour  Reactions  of  Molybdic  Acid.  M.  Emmanuel  Pozzr- 
EscoT  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  200.  Compare  Matignon,  this  vol.,  ii, 
214). — A  solution  of  tannin  gives  an  orange  coloration  with  a 
neutral  solution  of  molybdic  acid,  which  becomes  cherry-red  in  con- 
centrated and  yellow  in  dilute  solutions;  the  reaction  is  a  very  delicate 
one  and  capable  of  detecting  1  part  of  molybdic  acid  in  100,000  parts 
of  a  solution  of  the  ammonium  salt.  The  colour  is  destroyed  by  acids, 
but  is  not  altered  by  boiling.  Similar  colour  reactions  are  given  by 
gallic  acid  and  pyrogallol,  extract  of  yellow-wood,  and  other  tannifers. 
Extract  of  logwood  gives  a  brown  precipitate,  but  no  characteristic 
colour.  Some  of  these  coloured  molybdic  compounds  dye  wool  and 
leather  brilliant  shades.  Small  quantities  of  iron  give  no  reaction 
with  tannin  in  the  presence  of  molybdenum.  M.  A.  W. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  Tungsten-steel  and  Ferrotung- 
sten.  E.  KuKLiN  [Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  1,  543 — 544;  from  Stahl  ii 
Arisen,  24,  27). — The  process  is  based  on  the  fact  that  metatungstic 
acid  is  reduced  by  zinc  to  the  dioxide,  which  may  then  be  titrated  with 
permanganate. 

Tungsten-steel  is  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphuric 
and  phof-phoric  acid  diluted  with  treble  the  volume  of  water;  the 
solution  is  oxidised  with  permanganate  and  divided  into  two  equal 
paits.  One  half  is  treated  with  excess  of  zinc,  and  the  resulting 
liquid  is  titrated  with  permanganate.     In  the  other  half,  the  iron  is 
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estimated  by  means  of  stannous  chloride  and  iodine,  and  from  the 
result  it  is  calculated  how  much  permanganate  this  iron  has  reduced  ; 
the  balance  then  represents  permanganate  due  to  oxidation  of  tungsten 
dioxide. 

Ferrotungsten  is  fused  with  ammonium  nitrate,  the  nitrates  are 
decomposed  by  a  strong  heat,  and  the  oxides  are  fused  with  potassium 
sodium  carbonate.  The  fused  mass  is  then  treated  with  the  above 
acid  mixture.  Ferrotungsten  may  also  be  attacked  by  fusion  with 
sodium  pyrosulphate.  L.  de  K. 

Analysis  of  Commercial  Tin  ;  Rapid  Estimation  of  Tungsten 
and  Iron.  Louis  Campredon  and  G.  Campredon  (Ann.  Chim.  anal., 
1904,  9,  41 — 45). — Lead,  iron,  manganese,  zinc. — Ten  grams  of  the 
fample  are  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  10  c.c.  of  nitric  and  80  c.c.  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  is  neutralised  with  sodium  hydroxide 
and  heated  with  an  excess  of  sodium  polysulphide.  The  insoluble 
sulphides  are  collected,  washed,  and  dissolved  in  hot  nitric  acid,  10  c.c. 
of  sulphuric  acid  are  added,  and  the  nitric  acid  expelled  by  heating. 
The  residue  is  treated  with  water  and  the  undissolved  lead  sulphate 
is  dissolved  in  ammonium  acetate  and  finally  precipitated  and  weighed 
as  cbromate. 

The  filtrate  from  the  lead  sulphate  is  first  neutralised  and,  after 
adding  2  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide 
to  remove  any  remnant  of  tin  and  copper.  The  filtrate  is  boiled, 
mixed  with  2  c.c.  of  bromine,  the  iron  and  manganese  are  jointly  pre- 
cipitated with  ammonia,  and  finally  separated  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  filtrate  is  then  treated  with  sodium  sulphide  and  any  zinc  is 
collected  as  sulphide. 

Arsenic,  antimony,  cojrper. — Ten  grams  of  the  sample  are  dissolved  in 
90  c.c.  of  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  boiled  to  expel  the  nitric  acid,  rendered 
slightly  alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide,  and  mixed  with  50  grams  of 
oxalic  acid.  The  liquid  is  then  diluted  to  750  c.c,  heated  in  the  boil- 
ing water-bath,  and  treated  for  two  hours  with  hydrogen  sulphide. 
The  precipitate  is  washed  and  digested  with  10  c.c.  of  aqueous  sodium 
hydroxide,  which  dissolves  the  arsenic  and  antimony  and  leaves  any 
copper  sulphide,  which  is  then  converted  into  oxide  by  calcination 
and  finally  estimated  volumetrically  or  colorimetrically.  The  alkaline 
solution  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  large  excess  and  the 
arsenic  collected  and  weighed  as  trisulphide,  or  it  may  be  redissolved 
and  finally  weighed  as  magnesium  ammonium  arsenate.  The  acid 
liquid  still  retains  antimony,  which  may  be  reprecipitated  in  the 
presence  of  oxalic  acid  by  a  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  as  directed 
previously. 

Sulphv/r. — Ten  grams  of  the  sample  are  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  gas  evolved  is  passed  through  a  series  of  absorp- 
tion tubes  containing  zinc  acetate  solution.  The  zinc  sulphide  is  then 
collected  and  titrated  by  means  of  standard  iodine  as  usual.  PIios- 
phorus. — 1"25  grams  of  the  sample  are  dissolved  in  .'JO  c.c.  of  nitro-hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  after  evajwration  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of 
dilute  hydrochloiic  acid  (1:1)  and  treated  in  a  250  c.c.  flask  with 
hydrogen  sulphide.     The  liquid  is  diluted  to  the  mark,  200  c,c.  of  the 
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filtrate  are  boiled  to  expel  the  hydrogen  sulphide,  mixed  with  10  c.c.  of 
nitric  acid,  evapoiated  to  15  c.c,  nearly  neutralised  with  ammonia,  and 
treated  with  excess  of  molybdate  solution,  and  the  yellow  precipitate 
so  obtained  is  finally  weighed  as  such. 

Tungsten,  tin  oxide. — Twenty-five  grams  of  the  metal  are  digested  in 
the  cold  with  a  quantity  of  ferric  chloride  solution  containing  50  grams 
of  metallic  iron  and  free  from  excess  of  acid.  When  the  tin  has  dis- 
solved, the  insoluble  matter  is  collected,  washed  with  water  slightly 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  ignited  and  weighed.  It  is 
then  fused  with  1  gram  of  sodium  carbonate  and  O'l  gram  of  nitre  ;  the 
fused  mass  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporated  to  dryness, 
the  residue  is  treated  with  25  c.c.  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (1  : 1), 
and  the  undissolved  matter  dissolved  in  ammonia.  The  solution  con- 
tains the  tungsten  which  is  recovered  as  tungstic  acid  by  evaporating 
the  solution  and  igniting  the  residue.  The  acid  liquid  contains  the 
tin  present  in  the  sample  as  oxide  and  is  treated  with  hydrogen 
sulphide  as  usual.  A  more  correct  estimation,  however,  of  this  tin  is 
obtained  by  reducing  the  black  deposit  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  at  a 
red  heat,  and  then  dissolving  the  metal  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Rapid  estimation  of  tungsten  and  iron. — Ten  grams  of  the  sample 
are  dissolved  in  90  c.c.  of  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to  a  pasty 
consistency,  redissolved  in  40  c.c.  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (1  : 1),  and 
diluted  to  100  c.c.  with  boiling  water.  The  insoluble  matter,  after 
being  well  washed  with  hot  acidified  water,  is  treated  with  ammonia, 
which  dissolves  the  tungstic  acid.  On  evaporating  the  solution  and 
igniting  the  residue,  pure  tungsten  trioxide  is  left. 

Iron. — The  acid  liquid  is  rendered  alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide,  the 
iron  precipitate  is  washed  first  with  boiling  water  containing  sodium 
hydroxide,  then  with  plain  boiling  water.  The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  diluted  to  200  c.c,  and  reduced  by  boiling  with  sodium 
hydrogen  sulphite.  After  expelling  the  excess  of  sulphur  dioxide,  the 
heavy  metals  are  precipitated  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  after  remov- 
ing the  excess  of  the  latter  by  boiling,  the  iron  is  reoxidised  with  nitric 
acid,  precipitated  with  ammonia,  and  finally  weighed  as  oxide. 

L.  DE  K. 

Volumetric  and  Gravimetric  Determination  of  Platinum. 
Erwin  Kurp  {Arch.  Pharm.,  rj04,  242,  143 — 156). — An  approximately 
4  per  cent,  potassium  dichromate  solution  is  made  and  standardised 
with  ^/20  thiosulphate  solution.  A  2"0 — 25  per  cent,  thallous 
nitrate  solution  is  prepared  and  standardised  against  the  dichromate 
as  described  in  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  183.  Ten  c.c.  of  the  dichromate  solu- 
tion, about  1  gram  of  calcium  carbonate,  and  10  c.c.  of  the  thallous 
nitrate  solution  are  used,  and  of  the  filtrate  25  c.c.  are  mixed  with 
50  c.c.  of  water,  1 — 2  grams  of  potassium  iodide,  and  5  c.c.  of 
25  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  after  5  minutes  are  titrated  with 
i\720  thiosulphate.  For  the  estimation  of  platinum,  the  solution  of 
platinic  chloride  is  mixed  with  a  considerable  excess  of  the  thallous 
nitrate  solution  in  a  50  or  100  c.c.  flask,  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
cold  for  an  hour  with  occasional  gentle  agitation,  diluted  to  the 
mark,  and  filtered  through  a  double  filter  from  the  precipitate  of  thallous 
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platinichloride  ;  the  excess  of  thallous  salt  is  determined  in  an  aliquot 
part  of  the  filtrate  as  described  above ;  1  c.c.  of  Nj'IQ  thiosulphate 
=  0*0032465  gram  of  platinum.  The  platinum  solution  must  contain 
but  little  free  hydrochloric  acid  ;  otherwise  some  of  the  thallous  salt 
will  be  precipitated  as  chloride.  In  five  experiments,  each  with  0"046 
gram  of  platinum,  the  error  varied  between  —  0  25  and  +05  per  cent, 
of  the  total  amount. 

For  the  gravimetric  estimation,  hydrazine  hydrochloride  is  the  most 
satisfactory  reducing  agent.  The  solution  is  diluted  to  about  100  c.c. 
in  a  conical  flask ;  if  any  mineral  acid  is  present,  excess  of  sodium 
acetate  is  added  ;  about  3  grams  of  hydrazine  hydrochloride  are  added, 
and  the  whole  is  then  heated  on  the  water-bath  until  (after  about  two 
hours)  the  solution  is  quite  clear.  The  precipitate  is  then  collected  on 
a  double  filter  ;  this  is  dried  and  burned  in  a  coil  of  platinum  wire, 
and  the  residue  is  ignited  in  a  crucible.  In  five  experiments,  each  with 
0  2  gram  of  platinum,  the  error  varied  between  —0-3  and  —005  per 
cent,  of  the  whole. 

In  solutions  of  platinichloric  acid  (platinic  chloride),  the  platinum 
can  be  estimated  by  evaporating  to  dryness  in  a  glazed  Rose  crucible, 
heating  the  residue  with  a  small  flame,  so  that  a  gentle  evolution  of 
gas  begins,  continuing  this  heating  in  a  fairly  rapid  current  of  hydrogen 
until  (after  about  five  minutes)  no  further  smell  of  hydrogen  chloride 
is  noticeable,  igniting,  continuing  the  ignition  after  stopping  the  current 
of  gas,  and  weighing.  In  four  experiments,  each  with  0*2  gram  of 
platinum,  the  error  varied  between  O'O  and  +  04  per  cent,  of  the 
whole. 

Ignited  platinum  in  a  more  or  less  finely  divided  state  should  be 
weighed  as  soon  as  it  is  cold  ;  in  24  hours,  a  gain  in  weight  of  1  per 
cent,  or  more  may  occur.  This  is  probably  due  to  oxidation  (Wbhler, 
this  vol.,  ii,  44). 

Peterson's  iodometric  method  for  the  estimation  of  platinum  (Abstr., 
1899,  ii,  253)  is  quite  untrustworthy,  even  when  modified  as  by  Gooch 
and  Morley  in  the  case  of  gold  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  110).  C.  F.  B. 


Hydroxylamine  Salts  in  Qualitative  Analysis.  Nazarkno 
Tarugi  {Gazzetta,  1903,33,  ii,  449  —  454). — Dilute  aqueous  solutions  of 
platinic  chloride  are  not  reduced  on  adding  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of 
hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  ammonia ; 
in  more  concentrated  solutions,  when  the  hydroxylamine  is  in  excess,  on 
warming,  the  compound  Pt(NH2-OH)^(OH)2  (Uhlenhuth,  Abstr.,  1900, 
ii,  485)  is  precipitated  as  a  white,  silky  mass,  insoluble  in  water ;  and 
when  the  platinic  chloride  is  in  excess,  instead  of  this  compound,  Magnus's 
salt  is  produced,  showing  that  reduction  to  platinous  chloride  must  have 
taken  place  initially.  These  facts  make  impracticable  the  application 
of  hydroxylamine  to  the  separation  of  mercury,  platinum,  and  gold  in 
qualitative  analysis,  as  suggested  by  Knoevenagel  and  Ebler  (Abstr., 
1902,  ii,  697).  Assuming  that  Uhlenhuth's  base  is,  on  reduction, 
precipitated  with  metallic  gold  and  mercury,  on  dissolving  in  nitric 
acid  the  platinum  goes  into  solution  with  the  mercury,  and  the  same 
objections  apply  as   were  brought  forward   in  the  case  of  hydrasine 
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salts  (this  vol.,  ii,  131).     If  Magnus's  salt  is  formed,  its  insolubility  in 
nitric  acid  and  in  aqua  regia  still  more  complicates  the  separation. 

W.  A.  D. 

Estimation  of  Thiocyanates  in  the  presence  of  Chlorides,  &c. 
A.  DuROSC  {Ann.  Chim.  anal.,  1904,  9,  45 — 46). — The  estimation  of 
thiocyanates  by  means  of  silver  nitrate  is  not  applicable  in  the  presence 
of  chlorides  or  other  compounds  which  precipitate  silver  solutions. 
The  conversion  of  the  sulphur  into  sulphate  by  means  of  potassium 
permanganate  in  acid  solution  gives  indifferent  results. 

The  sulphur  contained  in  the  thiocyanate  may,  however,  be  quanti- 
tatively converted  into  sulphate  by  mixing  the  solution  with  2 
grams  of  barium  chloride,  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  of  water,  and  then  adding 
50  c.c.  of  an  oxidising  solution  obtained  by  electrolysing  brine  and 
cooling  the  anode.  This  liquid  contains  some  20  grams  of  available 
chlorine  per  litre.  After  10  minutes,  10  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  are 
added,  and  the  liquid  is  boiled.  The  barium  sulphate  so  obtained  is 
collected  as  usual. 

Sulphates  should  be  allowed  for.  Sulphides  should  be  firfet  re- 
moved by  means  of  a  suitable  metallic  salt.  L.  de  K. 

Jacquemin's  Phenol  Reaction  ;  Detection  of  Oil  of  Cloves 
in  Oil  of  Cinnamon.  J.  F.  A.  Pool  (C/iem.i  Centr.,  1904,  i,  404; 
from  P/iarm.  Weekhl.,  4:0,  1101 — 1103). — Jacquemin's  reagent  gives  a 
blue  coloration  with  those  aromatic  compounds  which  contain  hydroxyl 
groups,  and  is,  therefore,  a  valuable  test  for  the  detection  of  oil  of  cloves 
in  oil  of  cinnamon,  which  does  not  contain  such  compounds.  One  c.c. 
of  a  dilute  solution  of  aniline  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  sodium  hypo- 
chlorite until  the  liquid  assumes  a  violet  colour,  and  a  drop  of  the 
suspected  oil  is  then  added.  If  the  oil  of  cinnamon  is  pure,  a  dirty 
violet  liquid  is  obtained  on  shaking,  which,  after  being  diluted  with 
water,  yields  a  clear,  violet  filtrate,  but  if  oil  of  cloves  is  present  a 
green  filtrate  is  obtained.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Starch  by  Hydrolysis  with  Hydrochloric  Acid. 
Adelbert  Rossinq  {Zeit.  offentl.  Chem.,  1904,  10,  61 — 64). — Two 
methods  were  tried.  In  the  first  (Sachsse's  method),  3  grams  of  starch 
were  boiled  with  200  c.c.  of  water  and  15  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  of 
sp.  gr.  1*125  for  2^  hours  in  a  reflux  apparatus.  After  cooling,  the 
solution  was  neutralised  and  diluted  to  500  c.c.  The  dextrose  was 
then  estimated  in  25  c.c.  by  AUihn's  method.  According  to  the  second 
method,  2  grams  of  starch  were  boiled  with  100  c.c.  of  water  and  15  c.c. 
of  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*19  for  2  hours  in  a  reflux  apparatus. 
The  cold  solution  was  then  neutralised,  diluted  to  250  cc,  and  filtered, 
if  necessary.  The  dextrose  was  estimated  as  in  the  first  method. 
Using  the  factor  0  9  to  convert  the  dextrose  into  starch,  too  low  results 
were  obtained,  but  by  employing  the  factor  0*94  for  the  first  method, 
and  0"93  in  the  second,  the  quantity  of  starch  found  agreed  with  that 
actually  present.  The  starches  examined  were  wheat,  potato,  rice, 
maize,  and  arrowroot.     Although  trustworthy  results  were  obtained 
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with  pure  starches,  the  hydrolysis  method  is  unsuitable  for  estimating 
starch  and  dextrin  in  baked  materials.  W.  P.  S. 

Detection  of  Salicylic  Acid  in  Wines  by  a  New  Reaction. 
Behaviour  of  Wines  in  the  Etna  District  with  this  Test.  II. 
MatteoSpica  {Gazzetta,  1903,33, ii,  482—487.  Compare  Abstr.,  1895,ii, 
426). — Wines  from  the  Etna  district,  which  were  known  not  to  con- 
tain salicylic  acid,  responded  to  the  test  for  this  substance  which  has 
been  already  described  {loc.  cit.).  It  is  shown  that  these  wines  contain 
a  colouring  matter  which  is  responsible  for  the  result.  The  test  is, 
however,  a  perfectly  trustworthy  one  if  carbon  disulphide  is  used  in- 
stead of  ethyl  acetate  in  extracting  the  salicylic  acid  ;  in  this  solvent, 
the  enolic  aci-1  which  produces  the  confusion  is  insoluble.  Or  the  dye 
produced  upon  the  wool  fibre  may  be  dissolved  off  by  an  alkaline 
solution,  and  an  attempt  made  to  redeposit  it  upon  a  new  fibre  by  the 
addition  of  acid  ;  only  when  the  yellow  colour  is  transferable  in  this 
way  to  a  second  fibre  can  the  presence  of  salicylic  acid  be  inferred. 

W.  A.  D. 

Distinction  between  Boiled  and  Unboiled  Milk.  E.  I.  Van 
Itallie  (Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  i,  403 ;  from  Pharvi.  WeekbL,  40, 
1103 — 1104). — Boiled  milk  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  unboiled 
milk  by  means  of  ;>phenylenediamine  and  hydrogen  peroxide,  which  give 
a  blue  colour  with  the  unboiled  samples.  As  the  ferment  which  causes 
the  coloration  is  not  destroyed  below  80°,  pasteurised  milk  also  gives  a 
blue  colour  reaction.  L.  de  K. 

Method  of  Estimating  Formaldehyde  prescribed  by  the 
German  Pharmacopoeia.  Carl  Kippenberger  (Zeit.  anal. 
Chem.,  1903,  42,  686 — 696). — The  method  depends  on  the  conversion 
of  the  formaldehyde  into  hexamethylenetetramine  by  treatment  with 
a  known  excess  of  ammonia  solution,  and  the  estimation  of  the  uncon- 
sumed  ammonia  by  adding  ^^-hydrochloric  acid  and  titrating  back 
with  i\^-potassium  hydroxide,  using  rosolic  acid  as  indicator.  The 
method  is  liable  to  several  sources  of  error.  The  ammonia  must  be 
absolutely  free  from  carbonate,  otherwise  it  can  only  be  accurately 
titrated  with  methyl-orange.  A  small  but  uncertain  amount  of  the 
standard  acid  employed  is  consumed  by  combination  with  the  hexa- 
methylenetetramine, and  at  the  same  time  part  of  the  amine  is 
decomposed  both  by  the  action  of  the  acid  and  to  a  smaller  extent 
by  that  of  the  alkali.  A  much  more  satisfactory  method  of  estima- 
tion is  found  in  the  conversion  of  the  formaldehyde  into  thioformalde- 
hyde  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  formaldehyde  solution  is 
diluted  to  10  volumes  with  water,  then  twice  the  volume  of  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid  and  some  alcohol  are  added,  and  the  hydrogen 
sulphide  is  passed  through  the  liquid  in  a  flask,  connected  with  a 
second  flask,  to  arrest  any  formaldehyde  which  may  be  expelled. 
After  24  hours,  the  precipitate  is  collected,  freed  from  sulphur  by 
washing  with  potassium  sulphide,  and  then  with  water  and  alcohol, 
and  finally  dried  and  weighed.  Concordant  results  are  obtained, 
which  do  not  agree  with  those  yielded  by  the  oflScial  method. 

M.  J.  S. 
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Reaction  of  Aromatic  and  Patty  Aldehydes.  Samuel  S. 
Sadtleu  (Ainer.  J.  Fharm.,  1904,  76,  84— 87).— The  following 
method  is  lecommended  for  the  estimation  of  citral  in  oil  of  lemon.  A 
quantity  of  the  oil,  weighing  5  or  10  grams,  is  placed  in  a  flask  and 
neutralised  with  iV/2  potassium  hydroxide,  losolicacid  being  used  as  an 
indicator.  Twenty-five  or  50  c.c.  of  hot  sodium  sulphite  solution  (20  per 
cent.)  are  neutralised  with  ^12  hydrochloric  acid,  and  afterwards  added 
to  the  flask  containing  the  oil.  A  red  coloration  is  immediately  pro- 
duced and  is  dischai'ged  by  the  addition  of  iV/2  hydrocbloric  acid.  The 
flask  is  then  heated  and  frequently  shaken.  Hydrochloric  acid  is 
added  until  the  liquid  no  longer  assumes  a  red  colour,  the  quantity  of 
acid  used  is  noted,  and  the  amount  of  citral  is  calculated,  two  mols.  of 
hydrogen  chloride  being  required  for  each  mol.  of  citral. 

The  reaction  is  also  applicable  to  the  estimation  of  vanillin  and  fatty 
aldehydes.  It  may  be  employed  for  the  detection  and  estimation  of 
formaldehyde  in  milk,  of  acetone  in  wood  spirit,  and  of  acetaldehyde  in 
grain  spirit,  and  is  especially  suitable  for  the  estimation  of  aldehydes 
in  essential  oils,  such  as  those  of  cinnamon,  cassia,  bitter  almonds,  and 
lemon-grass.  E.  G. 

Distinction  between  Chloral  and  Butylchloral.  Emilio  Gabutti 
{Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  i,  480—481  ;  from  Boll.  Chim.  Farm.,  42, 
777 — 778). — An  admixture  of  chloral  with  the  more  expensive 
butylchloral  may  be  detected  as  follows  :  a  solution  of  pyrogallol  in 
pure  60  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  when  gently  heated  with  pure  chloral, 
gives  a  blue  solution,  but  with  butylchloral  the  colour  turns  wine-red  ; 
in  the  case  of  a  mixture,  a  more  or  less  violet  colour  will  appear.  The 
blue  colour  caused  by  chloral  changes,  on  addition  of  water,  to  a 
yellowish-brown,  whilst  the  wine-red  colour  of  butylchloral  turns  more 
or  less  violet.  On  addition  of  alkalis  or  ammonia,  a  clear  yellow 
colour  makes  its  appearance  (also  compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  11,  362), 

L.  DE  K. 

Detection  of  Acetone  in  Urine.  Alexandre  C.  Vournasos 
{Bull.  Soc.  chim.,  1904,  [iiij,  31,  137— 139).— The  author  states  that 
acetone  may  readily  be  detected  in  urine  by  the  method  already 
recommended  by  him  for  the  detection  of  lactic  acid  in  gastric  juice 
(Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  364).  In  place  of  a  solution  containing  iodine  and 
methylamine,  a  solution  of  iodine  (5  parts)  in  aniline  (50  parts)  may 
be  employed.  It  is  pointed  out  that  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  various 
acids,  all  of  which  may  occur  in  urine,  also  give  this  reaction.  Acetone 
may,  however,  be  detected  in  presence  of  the  acids  by  rendering  the 
urine  alkaline  and  distilling.  T.  A.   H. 

Nascent  Sodium  Hypobromite  does  not  liberate  all  the 
Nitrogen  of  Urea.  Leon  Garnier  (/.  Pharm.  Chim.,  1904,  [vi], 
19,  137—139.  Compare  Abstr,,  1900,  ii,  699).— Although  the  dis- 
engagement of  nitrogen  is  complete  when  2  c.c.  of  1  per  cent,  urea 
solution  are  treated  by  the  method  of  Le  Comte  (Abstr.,   1903,  ii, 
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518),  the  method  fails  to  give  complete  evolution  with  solutions  of 
2  per  cent,  strength.  Admixture  of  dextrose  raises  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  evolved.  G.  D.  L, 

Two  New  Reactions  of  Acetanilide.  Etienxe  Barral  {J. 
Pharm.  Chim.,  1904,  [jvi],  19,  237). — Phosphomolybdic  acid  gives, 
with  a  solution  of  acetanilide,  a  bright  yellow  precipitate,  soluble  on 
warming,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  yellow  precipitate  given  by 
phenacetin,  which  is  insoluble  on  warming. 

Mandelin's  reagent  with  acetanilide  gives  a  red  colour  rapidly 
changing  to  greenish-brown,  whilst  with  phenacetin  the  coloration 
is  olive-green  in  the  cold,  becoming  reddish-brown  on  warming. 

G.  D.  L. 

Isolation  of  the  Alkaloids  in  Chemico-legal  Cases.  Carl 
KiPPENBERGER  and  L.  VON  Jakubowski  [Zeit.  mud.  Chem.,  1903,  42, 
696 — 707). — A  comparison  of  Kippenberger's  glycerotannic  method 
(Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  465;  1901,  ii,  79)  with  those  of  Stas-Otto,  Hilger- 
Kiister,  and  Dragendorff,  when  applied  to  the  human  stomach,  intes- 
tines, spleen,  and  liver,  free  from  vegetable  alkaloids,  gave  the  general 
result  that  the  last  three  methods  all  yielded  final  solutions  con- 
taining impurities  which  gave  alkaloid  reactions  with  iodine  solution, 
phosphomolybdic  acid,  picric  acid,  and  mercuric  chloride,  whilst  the 
final  solution  obtained  by  the  first-named  method  was  markedly  freer 
from  impurities,  and  gave  no  precipitates  with  the  above  reagents. 

M.  J.  S. 

Amount  of  Caffeine  in  the  Coffee  used  as  a  Beverage. 
Julius  Katz  {Arch.  I'harm.^  1904,  242,  42 — 48). — A  satisfac^tory 
method  for  the  estimation  of  caffeine  has  been  devised  {Ber.  deut.  pharm. 
6'es.,  1902,  12,  250).  As  applied  to  the  analysis  of  roasted  and  ground 
coffee  it  is  as  follows  :  of  the  powder,  10"0  grams  are  shaken  mechanically 
with  200*0  c.c.  of  chloroform  and  10*0  c.c.of  "ammonia"for  half  an  hour. 
After  the  solid  has  settled,  150"0  c.c.  of  the  chloroform  is  filtered  off 
through  a  Sanders  "  cigarette-filter,"  the  chloroform  distilled  off,  the 
residue  mixed  with  10  c.c.  of  0*5  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  few 
c.c.  of  ether,  the  ether  boiled  off  on  the  water-bath  after  the  addition  of 
about  0  5  gram  of  solid  paraffin,  and  the  residue  heated  till  the  paraffin 
has  melted  completely.  After  the  liquid  has  cooled,  it  is  filtered 
through  a  wet  filter,  and  the  residue  warmed  twice  in  succession  with 
10  c.c.  of  05  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  and  filtered  ;  the  united 
filtrate  is  extracted  with  chloroform  for  2  hours  in  a  Katz  percolator, 
the  chloroform  evaporated,  and  the  residue  of  crude  caffeine  weighed. 
The  crude  caffeine  is  then  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  water  (with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  drops  of  ether,  which  are  then  boiled  off) ;  the  hot  solu- 
tion is  heated  for  10  minutes  with  3  c.c.  of  a  suspension  of  lead 
hydroxide  in  water  (1  :  20),  mixed  with  about  0  2  of  calcined  magnesia, 
and  filtered,  the  residue  being  washed  with  water ;  the  filtrate  is 
extracted  with  chloroform  for  2  hours  in  the  percolator,  the  chloroform 
evaporated,  and  the  residue  of  pure  caffeine  weighed. 

The  sample  of  coffee  examined  contained  1*34  per  cent,   of  crude, 
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1'26  of  pure  caffeine.  In  the  preparation  of  the  beverage,  300  c.c.  of 
boiling  water  were  used  with  15*0  grams  of  the  ground  coffee.  When  a 
special  coffee  apparatus  (Arndt's)  was  used,  the  liquid  contained  96*5 
per  cent,  of  the  caft'eine  in  the  powder  used.  When  the  boiling  water 
was  poured  over  the  ground  coffee  and  the  mixture  boiled  for  5  min- 
utes, according  to  the  prescription  of  the  German  pharmacopoeia,  85 
per  cent,  was  present.  When  the  boiling  water  was  simply  poured 
over  the  coffee  resting  on  filter-paper  in  an  ordinary  coffee  funnel  or 
sieve,  only  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  caffeine  was  obtained  in  the  liquid. 
Prepared  by  either  of  the  first  two  methods,  a  cup  of  coffee  holding 
150  c.c.  contains  about  0  1  gram  of  caffeine.  The  amount  of  total 
solid  matter  extracted  runs  roughly  parallel  to  the  amount  of 
caffeine,  varying  from  0*8  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  liquid  according  to 
the  method  employed. 

The  result  was  much  the  same  whether  distilled  water  was  used  or 
the  Leipzig  town  supply  with  8*75  degrees  of  permanent  and  4'0  of 
total  hardness  (parts  (JaCOj  per  100,000  of  water).  The  addition  of 
01  per  cent,  of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  to  the  latter  had  but  little 
effect.  C.  F.  B. 


Colour  Reactions  of  Pilocarpine.  Etienne  Bakral  (/.  Pharm. 
Chiin.,  1904,  [vi],  19,  188— 189).— When  boiled  with  sodium  persul- 
phate, a  dilute  solution  of  pilocarpine  gives  foetid,  faintly  ammoniacal 
vapours,  which  blue  turmeric  and  blacken  mercurous  nitrate.  Several 
drops  of  the  pilocarpine  solution  warmed  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
formaldehyde  give  a  yellow  colour,  changing  to  brownish-yellow,  blood- 
red,  and  finally  brownish-red. 

Mandeliu's  reagent  gives,  on  warming,  a  golden-yellow,  changing 
to  a  clear  green,  and  finally  to  a  blue  colour,  which  is  unaltered  by 
dilution. 

A  1  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  on  warming  is  at  first  decolorised,  then  becomes  yellow, 
and  gives  vapours  smelling  like  burnt  tartaric  acid.  G.  JD.  L. 


A  Ptomaine  Resembling  Veratrine.  Stuber  {Zeit.  Nahr. 
Genussni.,  1903,  6,  1137 — 1138). — Duiing  an  investigation  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  over  100  rats,  the  bodies  of  which  were  found 
in  the  hold  of  a  ship,  it  was  found  that,  whilst  no  metallic  poisons  or 
plague  bacteria  were  present,  a  substance  could  be  obtained  from  the 
bodies,  by  the  usual  methods  for  separating  the  alkaloids,  which 
closely  resembled  veratrine  in  some  of  its  chemical  reactions.  The 
purified  substance  consisted  of  a  yellow,  amorphous  mass.  When  a 
trace  of  the  latter  was  warmed  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  a 
brilliant  cherry-red  solution  was  obtained,  exactly  similar  to  that 
given  by  pure  verati-ine.  The  ptomaine  gave  precipitates  with  iodine 
and  tannin  solutions,  but  did  not  react  with  platinic  or  mercuric 
chlorides.  It  differed  from  veratrine  in  producing  no  muscular  con- 
tractions when  injected  into  a  frog.  W.  P.  S. 
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EfitixDation  of  QnhKvtftnnatfw  in  de  Vr^s  Cinchona  Extract. 
Jirus  Waeijt  {J.  Pharm.  Ckim.,  1904,  [ri\  10,  235— 236),— The  pre- 
cipiUUMMiaiid  wo^iiDg  of  aihikiid  qiriBotaniMitiw  fniai  tUs  eztmet  bj 
the  •ddJtJBn  of  sofiaHi  awtata  dmw  noi  give  eomet  qoMititatrre 
resolta,  nnee  about  one-fifth  of  tlie  allnJoMfa  reoMm  mpredpitated* 
wfaibt  a  further  mialler  proportion  m  tahen  op  bj  the  waabiiig  water. 

For  comparatire  pwputea  it  ia  therefore  wweoiaiy  to  operate  ond^ 
similar  conditioaa,  and  it  ia  preferable  to  detcmiiie  qmmHaiinate  alter 
extiaetiaii  of  the  alhaloiiia  from  aauBomaeal  aolvtioo,  6,  D,  JL 


Estimation  of  Indozjl  by  Nitration  of  the  Indigo  Dyes, 
Louis  Mailijibp  {Compt.  remd,  Soe,  BioL,  1903,  66,  1506— ISKlo).— 
Whilst  adaittiiig  thai  Monfetr*  aMthod,  which  eonsiste  in  nitmlioBof 
the  indigo  djes  (ind^potia,  iadimbin),  and  thsn  ertiastipg  eolori- 
metrieall  J  the  picric  aod  formed,  can,  it  carried  oat  properly,  be  eon- 
ridered  exact,  the  author  stall  holds  thai  the  method  of  snlplioiiatioB 
has  the  adinantage.  W.  D,  H. 

BBtfmatiop  of  Tndican  in  Unnci  Axaxaxmr  'ELLaemm  {ZiiL 
pktftiol.  Chtm,,  1904,  41,  20— 32X—Polemical  apunsi  Boom  and 
MailUrd.  W.  D,  H. 

Sensitive  Test  tar  Bile  PigmeotB  in  nrineu  Adolt  Jqumb 
{Znt.  (Mmal,  Chan.,  1903,  42;  713— 716)l— Aboot  10  c:e.  of  the  oriae 
are  abaken  ap  with  1  cc  of  chloroform  and  4 — 5  eue.  of  a  10  per 
cent,  barium  diloride  sirfiitioB  aod  left  in  repose  for  a  minwt»  The 
snpemataat  liqnid  is  reaMyTed  aod  the  njsidaa  treated  with  2 — 3  ejc 
of  an  JT/lOO  HaU  iodine  solution  aod  1  ejt,  of  euaceutialed  fajdro- 
chloric  add,  shakea,  and  allowed  to  settle.  If  bile  p^meals  are 
present,  the  precipitate,  the  ^loraf  or■^  aad  the  aqaeoas  layer  are 
all  orfoarad  green  to  greeoish-blosu  Abooi  0-1  Big,  of  bilimbia  ia 
100  ce.  of  orine  is  the  lower  limit  of  the  reaction,  "^^th  highly 
concentrated  orinea,  especially  those  rich  in  indicaa,  a  more  ceeiplete 
removal  of  the  urine  from  the  chloroform  ia  oeceMary,  It  is  r»eiim 
mended  to  nse  2 — 3  clc  of  chloroform  and  1  ejc  of  bariam  chl«iride 
aod  to  vse  a  centrifuge,  washing  sabseqeeatly  S  or  3  limm  with 
water.  The  precipitate  ia  thsn  shakso  with  5  ex,  of  alenhel  aad 
2 — 3  drope  of  the  followiag  iodioe  sidation  :  0-C3  gram  of  iodiae  aad 
0*75  gram  of  mercuric  chloride  are  each  diweind  ia  13$  e^e:  of 
alcohol ;  the  sidations  are  auzed,  and  350  c;e.  off  toncsairatsd  hydro- 
chloric acid  are  added.  This  solotioo  can  be  praimrad  for  a  loag  tiaw 
in  brown  glass  hottlee.  M,  J,  & 

Estimation  of  Bilinilitn  in  Serom.  A,  Gnanr,  M.  HKasona, 
and  SwiGEL  FosnMMAK{Compi.rtmd,Soe,  BiaL^  1903,66;  1587—1590), 
— ^The  method  devised  iaaeoloeimettic  oae,  aamwly,  theiateasity  off  the 
Gmeiin  retftion.  It  ii^  howeisr,  baeed  oa  the  amamptiee  thai  the 
normal  pigment  off  blood  smnm  is  bihrahia.  W.  D,  H. 


BBtixnation    of  Albtiniin   in   Oeguma.      Bm.   Boas   {Ciem, 
Centr.y    1904.    i.    481— 4S2 ;    from    Arek.   exp.   PmUmL  Pkmn..    51. 
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18 — 29). — The  index  of  refraction  of  the  serum  is  taken,  and  after 
allowing  000277  for  non-albuminous  matters  and  1"3320  for  the 
refraction  of  pure  water,  the  remainder  is  divided  by  0*00172; 
the  result  represents  the  percentage  of  albumin.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  an  Organic  Phosphorus  Compound  in 
Grape  Stones  and  Wines.  T.  Wei  rich  and  G.  Ortlieb 
{Chein.  Zeit.y  1904,  28,  153 — 154). — Wine  contains  a  lecithin  which 
may  be  extracted  from  the  residue  by  means  of  absolute  alcohol. 
Phosphorus  is  then  estimated  in  the  usual  way,  and  from  this  the 
amount  of  real  lecithin  in  the  extract  is  calculated.  This  lecithin  is, 
however,  rapidly  decomposed  at  an  elevated  temperature.  In  con- 
ducting the  experiments,  the  sample  should  be  evaporated  in  vacuum, 
or  at  all  events  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  50°.  It  is  also  sensibly 
soluble  in  ether  or  chloroform.  L.  de  K. 

Macroscopic  Detection  of  Leucocytosis.  Carl  Hirsch  and 
Ed.  Stadler  (Zeit.  phtjsiol.  Chem.,  1904,  41,  125— 127).— The  well- 
known  method  of  detecting  pus  in  urine  by  the  gelatinous  mass 
produced  by  adding  strong  alkali  is  due  to  the  formation  of  sodium 
nucleate.  The  same  reaction  may  be  successfully  employed  as  a  naked 
eye  test  for  excess  of  leucocytes  in  blood.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Reactions  for  the  Oxidising  Enzymes  of  Cow's  and 
Human  Milk.  W.  Kullmann  {Zeit.  Nahr.  Genussm.^  1904,  7,  81 — 89). 
— By  heating  cow's  milk  for  1  hour  at  a  temperature  of  68 — 69°, 
practically  all  bacteria  were  destroyed,  but  the  enzymes  were  not 
affected  unless  the  temperature  exceeds  70°.  A  number  of  experiments 
are  given,  in  which  the  usual  tests  for  detecting  oxydase  were  employed, 
the  results  showing  that  the  enzyme  is  present  in  milk  st,erilised  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  70°.  The  ;9-phenylenediamine  hydro- 
chloride test  was  found  to  be  the  most  sensitive  for  this  purpose. 

Oxydase  was  detected  in  human  milk  by  the  above-mentioned  test 
40  days  after  parturition.  The  guaiacum  test  gave  negative  results 
after  the  28th  day.  '  W.  P.  S. 
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Satellite  Rays  in  the  Cadmium  Spectrum.  Charles  Fabry 
{Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  854— 856).— When  the  ray  508  6  of  the 
cadmium  spectrum  is  examined  by  means  of  the  interference  spectro- 
scope (compare  Fabry  and  Perot,  Ann.  Ghim.  Phys.,  1899,  [vii],  16),  it 
is  found  to  consist  of  two  rays  of  unequal  intensity,  or  of  three  rays  of 
equal  intensity,  according  as  the  metallic  vapour  is  illuminated  in  a 
tube  with  aluminium  electrodes  or  without  electrodes  (compare  Hamy, 
Compt.  rend.,  1900,  130,  700).  In  the  latter  case,  as  observed  by 
Hamy,  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  air  in  the  tube  causes  two 
of  the  rays  to  become  very  feeble,  whilst  in  the  former  case  the  substi- 
tution of  electrodes  of  fused  cadmium  for  those  of  aluminium  causes 
the  ray  508*6  to  present  the  triple  appearance  it  exhibits  in  the  tube 
without  electrodes.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  absolute  purity  of  the 
luminous  gas  is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  satisfactory  appearance 
of  satellite  rays,  a  condition  which  Bouty  also  found  to  obtain  in  the 
case  of  argon  (compare  this  vol.,  ii,  309).  M.  A.  W. 

Ultra-violet  Spectra  of  a  Tautomeric  Compound.  R.  Magini 
(Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  1904,  [v],  13,  i^  104 — 108.  Compare  Abstr., 
1903,  ii,  706,  and  this  vol.,  ii,  107). — The  author  has  examined  the 
ultra-violet  absorption  spectra  of  two  samples  of  ethyl  acetoacetate, 
one  of  which  was  stated  by  Schiff  to  be  the  pure  enolic  modification, 
and  the  other  to  consist  of  about  equal  proportions  of  the  enolic  and 
keto-forms.  The  differences  between  the  two  spectra  are  very  slight, 
as  also  are  those  produced  by  distilling  the  liquids,  and  do  not  admit  of 
any  conclusion  being  drawn  as  to  the  existence  of  keto-  and  enolic 
modifications  of  ethyl  acetoacetate.  T.  H.  P. 

Action  of  Chemical  and  Osmotic  Phenomena  on  Phosphor- 
escence, M.  Lambert  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  626 — 627). — The 
production  of  iV-rays  by  the  opening  of  a  previously  closed  Leclanche 
cell  (compare  Jegou,  Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  491)  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  chemical  action  taking  place  in  the  cell  when  the  circuit  is  closed, 
which,  owing  to  polarisation,  persists  when  the  circuit  is  open.  In  the 
case  of  a  dichromate  cell,  in  which  the  chemical  action  proceeds  in  open 
circuit  and  the  phenomenon  of  polarisation  is  very  marked,  the  pro- 
duction of  w-rays,  as  detected  by  the  increased  briglitness  of  a 
phosphorescent  screen,  is  apparent  even  without  closing  the  circuit. 

The  osmotic  phenomenon  occurring  in  voltaic  elements  containing 
two  liquids  separated  by  a  porous  septum  forms  another  probable 
source  of  n-rays,  for  the  author  finds  that  a  phospliorescent  screen 
becomes  brighter  when  it  is  placed  near  a  vessel  containing  a  0*7  per 
cent,  solution  of  sodium  chloride  separated  by  parchment  from  a 
pore  concentrated  solution  of  the  same  salt.  M.  A.  W, 

vol..  I.XXXVI.  ii  $3 
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Emanation  given  ofiP  by  Radium.  J.  A.  McClelland  {Phil. 
Mag.,  1904,  [vi],  7,  355 — 362). — The  object  of  the  experiments  was  to 
test  as  accurately  as  possible  whether  the  emanation  from  radium 
carries  with  it  an  electric  charge,  and  a  description  of  the  apparatus 
and  method  of  working  is  given.  The  results  indicate  that  the  emana- 
tion is  not  charged.  The  radium  atom  gives  off  positively  charged 
particles — the  a-rays.  The  emanation  cannot  be  what  remains  of  the 
atom  after  the  emission  of  these  rays,  as  it  would  then  be  negatively 
charged  ;  the  atom  must  have  therefore  parted  with  an  equal  negative 
charge  either  by  the  emission  of  negative  particles,  or  in  some  other 
way.  L.  M.  J. 

Radioactivity  of  Certain  Minerals  and  Mineral  Waters. 
Egbert  J.  Strutt  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1904,  73,  191— 197).— A  number 
of  minerals  are  known  to  be  radioactive,  and  the  experiments  were 
made  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  whether  any  unknown  radio- 
active matter  is  indicated  in  these  minerals.  The  method  adopted  was 
to  heat  the  crude  mineral  and  examine  the  rate  of  decay  of  the  emana- 
tion given  off.  Although  small  quantities  of  an  emanation  less  durable 
than  that  of  radium  might  escape  detection,  any  emanation  more 
durable  would  have  been  recognised.  The  minerals  examined  were 
samarskite  from  N.  Carolina,  fergusouite  from  Norway  (?),  pitchblende 
from  Cornwall,  malacone  from  Norway,  monazite  from  Norway, 
N.  Carolina,  and  Brazil,  and  zircon  from  N.  Carolina.  No  new  emana- 
tion was  recognised,  the  results  in  all  cases  indicated  radium.  Malacone 
contains  argon  as  well  as  helium,  but  no  new  radioactive  element  was 
indicated.  The  only  mineral  yielding  thorium  emanation  was  monazite 
from  Norway.  A  small  quantity  of  red  deposit  from  the  water  of  the 
King's  Spring  at  Bath  was  examined.  It  was  found  to  be  active,  the 
activity  being  due  to  radium,  and  the  same  result  was  found  for  other 
Bath  spring  deposits,  whilst  radium  was  also  found  in  the  water.  The 
author  calculates  the  annual  delivery  of  radium  by  the  spring  to  be 
about  one-third  gram,  and  of  helium  about  1000  litres.  This  ratio  is 
of  the  same  order  as  in  the  radioactive  minerals.  L.  M.  J. 

Law  of  Disappearance  of  Induced  Radioactivity  after 
Heating  the  Active  Substance.  Pierre  Curie  and  J.  Danne 
{Gompt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  748—751.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  50, 
255). — The  effect  of  heating  a  substance  which  has  been  rendered 
radioactive  by  induction  is  to  distil  the  radioactivity  on  to  neighbour- 
ing substances  (compare  Gates,  Phys.  Review,  May,  1903).  An 
examination  of  the  disappearance  of  induced  radioactivity  from 
plates  which  have  been  heated  at  various  temperatures  shows  that  the 
rate  of  decrease  of  activity  tends  towards  the  simple  exponential 
expression  I=Ioe''^^,  c  varying  with  the  temperature  of  heating,  first 
increasing  with  the  temperature  up  to  1100°,  then  diminishing. 

In  another  series  of  experiments,  the  induced  radioactivity  of  a 
platinum  wire  was  distilled  on  to  a  surrounding  platinum  cylinder, 
which  was  then  examined  in  respect  of  the  rate  of  disappearance  of 
the  activity,  with  the  result  that  the  activity  first  increases,  reaches  a 
maximum,  and  then  falls  off.     If,  however,  the  distillation  is  effected 
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in  two  fractions,  the  rate  of  decrease  of  the  induced  radioactivity  due 
to  the  second  distillation  at  the  higher  temperature  can  be  expressed 
by  a  simple  exponential  expression. 

These  facts  can  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  that  below 
600°  the  substance  B  only  distils,  leaving  the  original  plate 
radioactive  with  C,  the  rate  of  decrease  of  which  is  given  by 
a  simple  exponential  expression  ;  at  higher  temperatures,  700°,  C  also 
distils,  whilst  at  still  higher  temperatures  the  nature  of  G  is  modified. 
In  the  case  of  the  plates  on  to  which  the  induced  radioactivity  has 
been  distilled,  below  600°  B  only  is  condensed  and  slowly  changes  into 
G,  at  higher  temperatures  both  B  and  G  condense.  M.  A.  W. 

Action  of  Canal  Rays  on  Aluminium  and  Zinc  Oxides. 
Gerhard  C.  Schmidt  {Ann.  Physik,  1904,  [iv],  13,  622—633.  Com- 
pare Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  50). — In  a  previous  paper  {loc.  cit.),  the  author 
adopted  the  view  that  zinc  oxide  generally  fluoresces  under  the  action 
of  canal  rays,  because  it  contains  an  admixture  of  foreign  oxide  in 
solid  solution.  This  view  was  adversely  criticised  by  Tafel  {Ann. 
Physik,  1903,  [iv],  11,  613),  who  regai-ded  the  fluorescence  as  the 
sequel  of  a  transformation  into  another  modification.  In  the  present 
paper,  the  author  records  further  experiments,  showing  that  aluminium 
and  zinc  oxides  do  not  fluoresce  when  absolutely  pure,  but  only  when 
they  contain  an  admixture  of  other  oxide  (for  example,  of  chromium 
and  cadmium  i-espectively)  in  solid  solution.  J.  C.  P. 

The  Possibility  of  Showing  by  a  Contrast  Phenomenon  the 
Objective  Action  of  w-rays  on  Luminous  Calcium  Sulphide. 
J.  Mac6  de  Lepinay  {Gompt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  798—799). — Taking 
advantage  of  the  fact  discovered  by  Blondlot  {Gompt.  rend.,  1904, 
138,  547)  that  the  action  of  the  w-rays  on  luminous  calcium  sulphide 
is  reversed  when  the  surface  of  the  latter  is  viewed  in  a  very  oblique 
direction,  the  author  describes  a  device  by  means  of  which  the 
objective  effect  of  «-rays  can  be  appreciated  by  observers  who  are 
unable  to  discern  the  ordinary  action  of  the  rays.  The  arrangement 
consists  of  two  luminous  calcium  sulphide  screens,  one  large  one 
(20  cm.  X  2  cm.),  placed  in  a  horizontal  plane  with  its  long  axis 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  vision,  and  one  small  one  (2  cm.  x  02  cm.), 
placed  in  a  vertical  plane  normal  to  the  direction  of  vision  and  so 
inclined  that,  when  the  large  screen  is  viewed  in  such  an  oblique 
direction  that  it  looks  like  a  narrow  lino,  the  appearance  of  the 
combination  is  that  of  the  figure  7,  the  oblique  branch  of  which 
is  seen  under  normal,  and  the  other  under  oblique  incidence.  When 
71-rays  act  simultaneously  on  the  two  luminous  surfaces,  the  oblique 
branch  of  tho  7  becomes  brighter,  whilst  the  other  either  becomes 
darker,  or  disappears  altogether.  M.  A.  W. 

Standard  Electrodes.  LuDWia  Sauer  {Zeit.  physikal.  GJiem., 
1904,  47,  146 — 184). — The  author  has  made  a  detailed  study  of  the 
following  electrodes  :  (a)  Hg  |  HgCl,l-0iVKCI ; 

(6)  llg  I  HgCl,0-liVKCl;  (c)  Hg  ]  HgCl.l-OiVHCI ; 

{d)  Hg  I  HgCl,0'liVHCl  ;  («)  Hg  |  HggSO^,  1 -CY H jSO^ ; 

(/)  Hg  I  Hg3SO„0-l.VH,SO,. 

22—2 
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With  due  care  in  their  preparation,  it  is  possible  to  reproduce  the 
E.M.F.  of  tlieso  electrodes  within  the  following  limits :  (a),  (c),  (e), 
and  (/)  0-1  millivolt;  (6)  02  millivolt;  {d)  about  2  millivolts.  The 
method  adopted  in  preparing  the  electrode  is  to  make  a  paste  of  the 
mercury  and  the  depolariser  by  shaking  them  for  a  short  time.  In 
this  way,  a  constant  E.M.F.  is  obtained  from  the  beginning. 
Assuming  that  the  E.M.F.  of  (a)  at  18°  is  0560  volt,  the  values 
obtained  for  the  others  at  18°  are  as  follows:  (i)  +0'612  volt; 
(c)  +0-554  volt;  ((/)  +0-611  volt;  (e)  +0962  volt.  Incidentally,  it 
was  found  that  calomel  is  more  soluble  when  finely  divided  than  in 
the  form  of  larger  crystals  (compare  Ostwald,  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  712). 

J.  C.  P. 

Polarisation  of  Platinum,  Gold,  and  Palladium  Electrodes. 
E.  RoTiiE  {Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.,  1904,  [viii],  1,  289— 237).— The  E.M.F. 
of  polarisation  of  platinum  electrodes  in  acidified  water  varies 
continuously  as  the  external  E.M.F.  increases.  The  curve  obtained 
by  plotting  the  E.M.F.  as  abscissaj  and  the  deviations  as  ordinates 
shows  an  angular  point  in  the  neighbourhood  of  1  55  volts,  at  which 
value  the  decomposition  of  the  water  begins. 

The  polarisation  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  modification  of  the 
electrodes  by  their  absorption  of  the  ions  with  the  formation  of 
definite  chemical  compounds,  hydrides,  or  oxides.  In  the  case  of  two 
electrodes  of  unequal  sizes,  the  smaller  becomes  modified  before  the 
larger,  and  therefore  visible  electrolysis  may  occur  temporarily  at 
that  electrode  when  the  external  E.M.F.  is  much  lower  (1  volt)  than 
the  minimum  value. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  with  gold  and  palladium  electrodes. 

M.  A.  W. 

Dielectric  Constants  of  some  Inorganic  Solvents.  Herman 
Sc'ULUNDT  (/.  Physical  Chem.y  1904,  8,  122 — 130). — An  extension  of 
the  author's  previous  work  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  2).  The  results  obtained 
are  as  follows : 

Substance.  D.  C. 

Phosphorus  trichloiiclo  ...  3-72 

Phosphorus  tribromide     .  3*88 

Phosphorus  tri-iodide 4  "12 

,,  ,,     (solid)    3-66 

Arsenic  trichloride 12-6 

„            ,,            (solid)  3-6 

Arsenic  tribromide 8-83 

,,            ,,            ^solid)  3-33 

Arsenic  tri-iodide     7*0 

,,            „            (solid)  5-38 

In  most  cases,  the  dielectric  constant  is  considerably  less  in  the  solid 
than  in  the  liquid  state,  the  change  occurring  during  solidification. 
Of  the  substances  observed,  phosphorus  trichloride,  phosphorus  tri- 
bromide, and  silicon  tetrachloride  do  not  possess  ionising  power  ;  they 
have  low  dielectic  constants,  and  hence  follow  the  Nernst-Thompson 
rule.  Antimony  trichloride  has  good,  and  arsenic  trichloride  fair, 
ionising  power,  this  again  being  in   accord   with  the  rule  (compare 


T. 

Substance. 

D.  C. 

T. 

18° 

Antimony  tribromide  ... 

20-9 

100' 

20 

,,     '       „       (solid) 

5-05 

20 

65 

Antimony  tri-iodide   ... 

13-9 

175 

20 

„             ,,      (solid) 

9-1 

20 

17 

Phosphorus  

3-85 

45 

-50 

„              (liquid) 

3-85 

20 

35 

„                (solid) 

4-1 

20 

20 

Silicon  tetrachloride    ... 

2-40 

16 

150 

Nitrogen  peroxide    

2-56 

15 

18 

(solid) 

2-6 

-40 
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WaldoD,  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  11).  Nitrogen  tetroxide  wns  found  by 
Frankland  to  have  no  ionising  power  (Trans.,  1901,  79,  1356),  its 
constant  is  also  low.  L.  M.  J. 

Dielectric  Cohesion  of  Argon  and  its  Mixtures.  E.  Bouty 
{Covipt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  616 — 618). — The  dielectric  cohesion  of  argon 
is  6*8  times  more  feeble  than  that  of  hydrogen  and  14  times  more 
feeble  than  that  of  air,  and  for  a  constant  volume  the  value  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  temperature.  The  addition  of  traces  of  foreign  gases 
causes  such  a  marked  increase  in  the  dielectric  cohesion  of  argon  that 
it  forms  almost  as  sensitive  a  test  of  the  purity  of  the  gas  as  that 
afforded  by  the  spectrum.  M.  A.  W. 

Theory  of  Amphoteric  Electrolytes.  James  Walker  {Proc. 
Roy.  Soc,  1904,  73,  155 — 165). — Many  substances  are  capable  of 
behaving  either  as  acids  or  as  bases,  and  these  have  been  termed 
amphoteric  electrolytes.  Although  the  dissociation  constants,  both 
with  respect  to  their  ionisation  as  acids  and  bases,  have  been  determined 
for  many  such  compounds  by  Winkelblech  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  370),  yet 
the  theory  has  not  been  completely  worked  out  and  is  now  developed 
by  the  author  on  the  basis  of  the  mass-action  law,  and  the  electrolytic 
dissociation  theory  of  Arrhenius.  The  various  equations  are  deduced 
by  means  of  which  the  concentration  of  the  various  ions  may  be 
determined  if  the  concentration  of  the  unionised  compound,  and  the 
dissociation  constants  for  the  substance  as  acid  and  as  base  are 
known.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  conductivity  is  in  such  cases  no 
measure  of  the  ionisation.  The  effect  of  even  feebly  marked  basic 
character  is  well  exemplified  by  the  comparison  of  the  concentration 
of  the  positive  ions  in  a  simple  acid,  where  ka  =  10"^,  and  in  amphoteric 
electrolytes  with  similar  acid  dissociation,  but  a  basic  dissociation  of 
from  1*2  X  10~^*  to  1*2  x  10  ~^^.  Ostwald  obtained  for  o-aminobenzoic 
acid  values  for  the  dissociation  constant  which  steadily  increased  with 
dilution  and  suggested  that  this  was  due  to  the  existence  of  double  mole- 
cules (Abstr.,  1889,  818).  The  assumption  is,  however,  unnecessary  as 
the  facts  are  in  accord  with  the  author's  theoretical  conclusions.  It  is 
further  shown  that  the  values  obtained  by  Ostwald  and  Winkelblech 
for  the  three  aminobenzoic  acids  are  in  good  quantitative  agreement 
with  the  values  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  theoretical  deductions. 

L.  M.  J. 

Electrical  Reduction.  Fritz  Haber  and  Rudolph  Russ  {Zeit. 
physikal.  CJiem.,  1904,  47,  257—335.  Compare  Haber,  Abstr.,  1900, 
i,  281,  282,  592;  ii,  257 ;  Russ,  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  631).— The  electrical 
reduction  of  nitrobenzene  and  /?-nitrophenol  in  alkaline  solution  is 
governed  by  the  expression  E  =  xIil)'2.logI /C  -  A,  where  E  is  the  fall 
of  potential  at  the  cathode,  /  the  current  strength,  and  C  the  concen- 
tration of  the  depolariser,  ^1  is  a  constant,  and  x,  whilst  theoretically 
equal  to  unity,  is  found  to  be  greater.  The  geometrical  inter- 
pretation of  the  value  of  x  previously  advanced  by  Haber  is  not 
confirmed,  and  x  apparently  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  electrode. 

The  authors  have  studied  the  equilibria  involved  in  the  following 
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reactions  :  (1)  quinone  +  hydrogen  iodide  =  iodine  +  quinol ;  (2)  quinone 
+  hydrogen  =  quinol ;  (3)  iodine  +  hydrogen  =  hydrogen  iodide.  They 
find  that  reactioas  (1)  and  (2)  proceed  with  a  measurable  velocity 
towards  equilibrium,  whilst  (3)  tikes  place  with  great  rapidity.  The 
quinone-quinol  electrode  was  polarised,  and  its  behaviour  found  to 
be  in  accordance  with  Haber's  views.  The  phenomena  observed, 
however,  when  the  iodine  (hydrogen  iodide)  electrode  is  polarised  are 
quite  different,  and  are  to  be  referred  not  to  velocity  of  reaction,  but  to 
velocity  of  diffusion.  J.  C.  P. 

Influence  of  the  Cathode  Material  on  the  Electrolytic  Reduc-. 
tion  of  Nitrobenzene.  Waltiiek  Ix3n  and  Koy  W.  Mooue  {Zeit. 
physikal.  Chem.,  1904,  47,  418—444.  Compare  Llib,  Abstr.,  1903,  i, 
20). — Nitrobenzene  has  been  reduced  in  alkaline  solution  with  a 
cathode  of  platinum,  copper,  tin,  zinc,  load,  or  nickel,  or  with  a 
platinum  cathode  +  the  hydroxide  of  tio,  zinc,  or  lead.  The  cathode 
potential  difference  has  been  kept  the  same  throughout,  and  under 
these  conditions  the  same  reduction  products  in  approximately  the 
same  quantities  are  obtained  whatever  be  the  material  of  the  electrode. 
In  other  words,  it  is  the  cathode  potential  that  is  the  measure  of  the 
reducing  energy.  This  is  in  agreement  with  Haber's  views,  but  the 
authors  reject  the  grounds  on  which  these  are  based,  and  suggest 
a  more  adequate  conception  of  the  mechanism  of  reduction. 

J.  C.  P. 

General  Relations  between  the  Heat  of  Combustion  of 
Organic  Compounds  and  their  Constitutional  Formula,  Calcu- 
lation of  the  Heats  of  Combustion.  Paul  Lemoult  {Ann.  Cliini. 
Phys.,  1904,  [viii],  1,  496 — 553). — A  resume  of  work  already  published 
(compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  410  ;  this  vol.,  ii,  12).  M.  A.  W. 

Use  of  Acetylene  Gas  for  Heating  Germinating  Stoves  by 
means  of  an  Automatic  Temperature  Regulator.  II.  Joffuin 
{Compt.  rend.,  1903,  138,  817 — 819). — The  temperature  regulator 
described  and  depicted  in  the  paper  maintains  the  temperature  between 
two  limits  by  extinguishing  the  flame  at  the  maximum  and  rekindling 
it  at  the  minimum  temperature.  The  arrangement  consists  essentially 
of  a  long  alcohol  thermometer  communicating  with  a  U-tube  of 
mercury,  the  two  fixed  rigidly  to  a  horizontal  beam  capable  of  oscillating 
about  a  knife  edge  in  the  centre,  and  carrying  at  one  end  a  reservoir 
of  mercury  which  feeds  another  U-tube  through  which  the  acetylene 
passes.  The  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  alcohol  raises  or  lowers 
the  beam,  and  the  gas  supply  is  thereby  cut  off  and  the  flame  extin- 
guished, or  turned  on  and  rekindled  by  a  neighbouring  permanent 
flame.  There  are  mechanical  arrangements  by  means  of  which  the 
amplitude  of  the  oscillation  and  therefore  the  range  of  temperature 
can  be  limited  at  will.  M.  A.  W. 

Law  of  the  Rectilinear  Diameter.  Relation  between  Heat  of 
Vaporisation  and  the  Critical  Constants.  Gekrit  Bakkeu  {Zeit. 
physikal.  Clcem.,  1904,  47,  231 — 232.     Compare  Zeit.  i^hysikcd.  C/iem., 
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1895,  18,  646).— A  criticism  of  Batschinski's  treatment  (Abstr.,  1903, 
ii,  10)  of  the  above  topics.  J.  C.  P. 

Vapour  Pressures  in  the  System  :  Benzene,  Carbon  Tetra- 
chloride, and  Ethyl  Alcohol.  I.  Frans  A.  H.  Scureinemakers 
(Zeit.  physikal.  Clmn.,  1904,  47,  445— 470).— The  author  has  first 
studied  the  vapour  pressures  of  the  binary  systems  obtained  by  taking 
the  three  above-mentioned  components  in  pairs.  The  vapour  pressure 
curves  for  (1)  alcohol  and  carbon  tetrachloride,  (2)  alcohol  and 
benzene,  exhibit  maxima.  That  for  benzene  and  carbon  tetrachloride 
has  neither  maximum  nor  minimum.  The  author  has  determined  also 
the  vapour  pressures  of  a  large  number  of  the  ternary  mixtures, 
which  are  all  homogeneous.  The  results  may  be  represented  by  the 
usual  graphical  methods.  J.  C.  P. 

Vapour  Tension  of  Liquid  Mixtures  (for  example,  of 
Bromine  and  Iodine)  in  Cases  where  a  Partially  Dissociated 
Compound  is  formed.  Jouannes  J.  van  Laar  {Zeit.  physikal. 
CJtem.,  1904,  47,  129 — 145). — A  theoretical  paper,  unsuitable  for 
abstraction.  J.  C.  P. 

More  Exact  Equation  of  Condition  for  Gases.  J.  B.  Goebel 
{Zeit.  physikal.  CJiem.,  1904,  47,  471 — 489). — The  author  has  arrived 
at  the  equation  p  =  KT/{v-b)-a/{v  —  a)^,  in  which  p,  v,  R,  and  T 
have  their  usual  significance.  The  quantity  h  is  in  general  variable 
with  the  pressure,  and  —h^  —  b^p,  but  the  values  of  a,  a,  b^,  and  b-^  vary 
only  with  the  nature  of  the  gas  under  consideration.  Tested  over  a 
considerable  range  of  temperatures  and  volumes,  the  formula  gives 
values  of  p  in  satisfactory  agreement  with  the  experimental  work  of 
Amagat  and  others  on  carbon  dioxide,  ethylene,  and  nitrous  oxide. 
The  critical  constants  may  also  be  calculated  in  close  agreement  with 
the  experimentally  determined  values  for  the  above  gases  as  well  as 
for  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  air. 

The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  the  constants  for  the  various 
gases  : 


E. 

a. 

a. 

V 

h 

Carbon 'dioxide...     0-003681 

0-00734 

0-00044 

0-00238 

00 

Ethylene    0-003684 

000917 

0-00068 

0-00329 

0-0 

Nitrous  oxide    ...     0-003682 

0-00749 

0-00044 

0-00238 

0-0 

Nitrogen    0-003664 

0-00281 

0-00068 

0-00250 

0-0513 

Oxygen       0-003666 

000272 

0-00060 

0-00205 

0-Oo9 

Air     0-003665 

0-00279 

0-00065 

000236 

00,11 

The   values  of    the  critical 

constants 

involved 

in   the    respective 

equations  are  as  follows : 

tk. 

P*- 

f*. 

Carbon  dioxide    ... 

31° 

72 

000626 

Ethylene      

10 

50 

0  00850 

Nitrous  oxide 

36-4 

731 

0-00628 

Nitrogen      

-145 

33 

0-00602 

Oxygen 

-117 

50-8 

000482 

Air        

-138 

37 

000566 
J. 

C.  P. 
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Cryoscopic  Researches  on  Solutions  of  Gases  in  Liquids. 
Felice  Garelli  and  Pjetko  Falciola  {Atti  Ji.  Accad.  Lincei,  1904, 
[v],  13,  i,  110 — 118). — The  authors  have  determined  the  depressions 
of  freezing  point  caused  by  dissolving  varying  proportions  of  gases  in 
certain  solvents.  For  a  saturated  solution  of  hydrogen  sulphide  in 
water,  the  depression  is  slightly  greater  than  the  normal  value 
(i=  1 '09),  so  that  at  the  freezing  point  of  such  a  solution,  hydrogen 
sulphide  is  dissociated  to  only  a  small  extent ;  the  dissociation  increases 
moderately  rapidly  with  the  dilution.  With  solutions  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  water,  containing  from  0-25  to  0-35  gram  of  the  gas  per 
100  grams  of  solvent,  a  constant  and  slight  dissociation  (i=l-ll)  is 
observed.  In  benzene,  carbon  dioxide  and  acetylene  exhibit  the 
normal  molecular  weights  within  fairly  wide  limits  of  concentration. 

By  the  same  method,  the  coefficients  of  absorption  of  hydrogen 
sulphide,  carbon  dioxide,  acetylene,  and  nitrous  oxide  in  various  sol- 
vents have  been  measured,  the  grams  of  gas  dissolved  per  100  grams 
of  solvent  being  given  in  the  following  table  : 


g 

o 

a 

HjS. 

COj. 

CjHj. 

NaO. 

6  i 

p. 2 

.§  i 

d 
o 

1 

o 

i 

5  o 

as 

OS    Oi 

o 

2 
■»-> 

S 

CJ 

g 

a  fl' 

S.2 

a  s 

§ 
1 

g 

u 

13 

a 

as 

§ 

'■♦3 
g 

a 

o 

a 

a 

Water 

Benzene  

0-0° 
5-5 
7-0 
16-0 
15-5 
7-5 

0-395' 
0-50 

0-658 
0-302 

0-165" 

0-770 

0-200 

0-560 

0-930 

0-530 

0-350 
0-664 
0-061 
0-440 
1-049 
0-904 

0-08° 
1-440 
0-581 
1-493 
1-048 
0-402 

0-1118 

0-734 

0-1050 

0-697 

0-6984 

0-3720 

0-105° 
0-725 

0-255 

0-2483 
0-6255 

Bromoform 

Acetophenono.. 

Acetic  acid 

Fomiic  acid    ... 

0-2003 

These  values  agree  well  with  those  found  by  direct  measurement  of 
the  absorbed  gases.  T.  H.  P. 

Influence  of  Temperature  and  Pressure  on  the  Absorption 
and  Diffusion  of  Hydrogen  in  Palladium.  Q.  N.  St.  Schmidt 
{^Ann.  rhysik,  [iv],  13,  747 — 769). — It  is  found  that  the  volume  of 
hydrogen  absorbed  by  palladium  increases  with  fall  of  temperature  to 
about  140° ;  below  this,  concordant  results  are  not  obtained.  The 
absorption  curve  between  about  140°  and  300°  is  approximately  a 
straight  line,  but  the  accuracy  of  the  experiments  is  not  such  as  to 
show  if  the  curve  is  rigorously  linear.  The  absorption  is  found  to 
increase  with  pressure.  The  diffusion,  however,  increases  with  tem- 
perature as  well  as  with  pressure.  Numerous  tables  of  results  are 
given,  the  temperatures  varying  from  about  150°  to  300°  and  the  pres- 
sure from  100  mm.  to  300  mm.  The  author  considers  that  the  tempera- 
ture curve  is  probably  quadratic,  but  no  numbers  are  given  in  verifica- 
tion.    The  pressure  curve  for  the  higher  pressures  is  probably  linear. 
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He  does  not  consider  Winkelmann's  assumption  of  the  dissociation  of  the 
hydrogen  molecules  to  be  necessary  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  552).      L.  M.  J. 

Compressibilities  of  Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  Nitrogen,  and  Car- 
bon Monoxide  between  One  Atmosphere  and  Half  an  Atmos- 
phere of  Pressure,  and  on  the  Atomic  Weights  of  the  Elements 
concerned.  Lord  Rayleigh  {Proc.  lioy.Soc,  1904,  73,  153 — 154). — 
A  complete  account  of  the  method  is  deferred ;  the  results  obtained 
for  the  quotients  of  the  values  of  pv  at  the  half  atmosphere  by  the 
corresponding  values  at  the  whole  atmosphere  were  :  oxygen,  1*00040  ; 
hydrogen,  099976;  nitrogen,  1*00017;  carbon  monoxide,  1*00028. 
The  ratio  of  the  densities  at  great  rarefaction  is  calculable  from  these, 
and  it  is  found  the  correction  factors  are,  hydrogen,  1*00128;  nitrogen, 
1*00046;  carbon  monoxide,  100024;  oxygen  being  taken  as  the 
standard.  It  follows  that  at  atmospheric  pressure  the  volume  of 
hydrogen  which  combines  with  one  volume  of  oxygen  should  be  2*0026 
volumes,  a  number  in  good  accord  with  the  value  2* 00245  found  by 
Scott,  and  2*0027  found  by  Morley.  The  densities  at  atmospheric  and 
very  small  pressures  respectively,  referred  to  oxygen  =  16,  are  :  hydro- 
gen, 1  0075,  10088;  nitrogen,  14*003, 14*009;  carbon  monoxide,  14*000, 
14*003.  The  value  1405  obtained  by  Stas  for  nitrogen  hence  appears 
impossible  if  Avogadro's  law  be  strictly  true.  L.  M.  J. 

Diminution  of  the  Density  of  Certain  Substances  Induced 
by  Compression  and  the  Cause  of  this  Phenomenon.  Waltiiere 
Spring  {Rec.  trav.  chim.,  1904,  23,  1 — 15). — In  a  previous  communi- 
cation (Abstr.,  1884,  256),  the  author  has  shown  that  lead,  zinc, 
ammonium  sulphate,  and  ammonium  alum,  when  strongly  compressed, 
exhibit  a  diminished  density.  These  observations  have  been  extended 
to  various  metals  by  Kahlbaum,  Roth  and  Siedler  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii, 
259),  and  to  steel  by  Grunmach  {Ann.  Phys.  Chem.,  1889,  67,  227). 
It  is  now  shown  that  specimens  of  lead,  tin,  cadmium,  and  silver 
which  have  been  forced  through  small  apertures  under  pressure  ex- 
hibit slight  diminutions  from  the  normal  densities  of  these  metals, 
whereas  bismuth,  similarly  prepared,  shows  an  increase  in  density. 
Further,  when  two  plates  of  the  same  metal,  one  having  been  com- 
pressed and  the  other  being  the  metal  in  the  normal  condition,  are 
simultaneously  placed  in  an  electrolyte,  a  slight  permanent  current  is 
produced,  in  one  direction  with  the  first  four  metals,  which  expand  on 
liquefaction,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  for  bismuth,  which  contracts 
when  liquefied.  Other  slight  changes  in  physical  properties  are  also 
induced  by  strong  compression. 

The  author  suggests  that  these  changes  in  density  are  due  to  the 
assumption  by  these  substances  under  compression  of  the  molecular 
condition  characteristic  of  the  liquid  state.  T.  A.  H. 

[Phase  Rule.]  Alfred  Byk  {Zeit.  phyaikoU.  Chem.,  1904,  47, 
223 — 227.  Compare  this  vol.  ii,  16). — A  reply  to  Wegscheider 
(this  vol.,  ii,  112).  J.  C.  P. 

Elementary  Demonstration  of  the  Phase  Rule.  C.  Bavkau 
{Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  621 — 623). — A  theoretical  paper,  unsuitable 
lor  abstraction.  M.  A.  W. 
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Simple  Proofs  of  the  Phase  Rule.  Auguste  Ponsot  (Compt. 
rend.,  1904,  138,  690 — 693). — It  is  shown  that  the  phase  rule  can  be 
proved  in  three  ways.  Firstly,  by  considering  the  osmotic  pressure 
exerted  by  each  component  in  a  fluid  medium  which  is  separated  from 
the  phase  by  a  semi- permeable  membrane ;  secondly,  when  the  volume 
concentration  of  each  component  and  the  temperature  of  equilibrium 
are  given;  and  thirdly,  from  the  equilibrium  temperature  and  the 
vapour  tensions  of  the  components.  S.  S. 

Thermometric  Analysis  of  Solid  Phases.  E.  S.  SiiEPnEiiD 
(J.  Physical  CJvem.,  190i,  8,  92 — 115). — Bancroft  has  indicated  a 
method  for  the  determination  of  the  composition  of  solid  phases  and 
the  investigation  of  a  three  component  system  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  495). 
The  author  has  applied  this  method  in  an  examination  of  the  results 
of  Heycock  and  Neville  on  the  freezing  points  of  alloys  of  gold, 
cadmium,  and  tin  (Trans.,  1891,  936).  In  many  cases,  the  tem- 
peratures, however,  are  not  freezing  points,  but  those  at  which  a  second 
solid  phase  appears.  Numerous  diagrams  are  given  and  many 
references  to  the  original  paper.  The  examination  indicates  the 
existence  of  a  quintuple  point  at  20*9°,  where  the  phases  AuCd,  AuCd,, 
Sn,  liquid,  and  vapour  co-exist,  and  a  second  quintuple  point  at  18*74*^ 
where  the  phases  are  Au,  AuCd,  Sn,  liquid,  and  vapour.  By  ex- 
trapolation along  different  division  lines,  the  composition  of  the  fused 
mass  at  each  of  these  quintuple  points  is  approximately  obtained.  The 
various  fields  where  2  solid  phases  co-exist  are  determined  as  far  as 
possible  and  indicated  in  the  diagrams.  The  determinations  of  the  com- 
position of  the  solid  phases  by  Bancroft's  method  indicate  the  existence 
of  2  alloys  represented  by  the  formulae  AuCd  and  AuCdg ;  the 
second  of  these  was  not  suspected  by  the  original  authors.  No  ternary 
compound  of  the  three  elements  is  indicated.  L.  M.  J. 

The  Properties  of  the  Curves  representing  the  Indifferent 
States.  E.  ARii;s  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  806—809.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  589;  this  vol.,  ii,  16,  110). — A  mathematical  paper 
from  which  the  following  conclusion  is  drawn  :  the  curves  of  the 
indifferent  states  of  two  systems  the  variabilities  of  which  differ  by  unity 
are  tangential  to  one  another  at  those  points  indicating  a  temperature 
and  pressure  when  they  are  both  in  an  indifferent  state,  and  capable 
of  being  derived  the  one  from  the  other  by  the  mere  suppression  or 
introduction  of  a  determined  phase.  Thus,  the  indifferent  state  of 
a  bivariant  system  can  be  considered  as  originating  in  a  univariant 
state  oi  q+\  phases  by  the  suppression  of  a  phase,  and  similarly  the 
univariant  state  can  be  considered  as  taking  its  origin  in  an  invariant 
state.  M.  A.  W. 


Conception  of  Independent  Components.  JonANNEs  J.  van 
Laau  {Zeit.  phjsikal.  Chem.,  1904,  47,  228—230.  Compare  Abstr., 
1903,  ii,  536). — A  reply  to  Wegscheider's  criticism  (this  vol.,  ii,  17). 

J.  C.  P. 
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Theory  of  Reaction  Velocity  in  Non  homogeneous  Systems. 
Walther  Nernst  {Zeit.  physikaZ.  C/iem.,  1904,  47,  52 — 55). — The 
author  argues  in  favour  of  the  view  that  at  the  common  surface  of 
two  phases  equilibrium  is  establi;;hed  with  very  great  rapidity,  and 
that  what  is  actually  measured  is  the  rate  of  the  subsequent  diffu- 
sion throughout  the  phases.  This  principle,  enunciated  first  by  Noyes 
and  Whitney  (A.bstr.,  1897,  ii,  479)  in  connection  with  a  physical 
change,  is  now  applied  to  chemical  and  electrochemical  reactions.  In 
such  a  case  as  the  solution  of  magnesia  in  acids,  it  is  assumed,  in 
accordance  with  the  foregoing,  that  the  solution  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  magnesia  is  saturated  with  this  substance,  and  therefore 
slightly  alkaline.  The  rate  of  solution  of  the  magnesia  is  then  simply 
the  rate  at  which  the  acid  diffuses  to  the  common  surface  ;  if  the  acid 
is  thoroughly  stirred,  the  fall  of  concentration  will  be  confined  to  a 
thin  layer  of  the  thickness  S,  surrounding  the  solid  magnesia.  For  a 
given  temperature,  a  given  apparatus,  and  a  given  rate  of  stirring,  8 
will  be  constant  and  may  be  determined  once  for  all. 

The  same  reasoning  is  applied  to  electrochemical  cases,  where  the 
common  surface  is  that  of  an  electrode,  and  where  the  velocity  of 
reaction  (for  example,  the  reduction  of  iodine)  is  determined  by  the 
rate  of  diffusion  of  the  reacting  substance  towards  the  electrode. 
In  order  that  the  same  formulaj  may  be  valid  as  in  the  purely  chemical 
cases,  it  is  necessary  that  the  concentration  of  the  reacting  substance 
at  the  electrode  be  kept  very  small,  and  this  is  effected  by  making 
the  E.M.F.  suitably  large.  Here  also  the  stirring  must  be  uniform 
and  thorough. 

In  view  of  the  part  played  by  diffusion  in  such  cases  as  the  above, 
the  author  casts  doubt  on  van't  Hoff's  method  of  determining  the 
order  of  a  reaction  in  non-homogeneous  systems.  J.  C.  P. 

Velocity  of  Reaction  in  Non-homogeneous  Systems.  Erich 
Brunner  {Zeit.  physihal.  Chevi.y  1904,  47,  56 — 102). — Nernst's  appli- 
cation (see  preceding  abstract)  of  Noyes'  and  Whitney's  theory 
(Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  479.  Compare  also  Bruner  and  Tolloczko,  Abstr., 
1901,  ii,  10;  1902,  ii,  62;  1903,  ii,  470)  to  chemical  and  electro- 
chemical reactions,  as  well  as  to  purely  physical  changes  in  non-homo- 
geneous systems,  is  subjected  to  an  experimental  investigation. 

The  author  has  first  determined  the  rate  of  solution  of  benzoic  acid 
in  water,  a  cake  of  the  acid  (obtained  by  fusion)  being  supported  in  a 
porcelain  crucible  lid,  and  the  surrounding  water  being  thoroughly 
mixed  by  a  screw  stirrer  revolving  from  110 — 205  times  per  minute. 
The  x'ate  of  solution  is  given  by  the  value  of  A,  which,  for  a  given 
temperature  and  rate  of  stirring,  =v/A<.log(C- Ci)/(C- Cj),  where 
V  is  the  volume  of  the  solution,  C  the  concentration  of  the  saturated 
solution,  C|  and  c^  successive  values  of  the  concentration  at  an  interval 
of  time  A<.  The  value  of  A  is  proportional  to  (n)3,  whore  n  is  the 
number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  stirrer  per  minute.  By  this  rela- 
tionship it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  values  of  A  obtained  in  different 
reactions  with  different  values  of  n  to  a  common  basis. 

Aocordiog  to  the  theory,  the  rate  of  solution  of  magnesium 
hydroxide  in  benzoic  acid   should    bo   the    same  as  that  of    benzoic 
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acid  itself  in  water  under  equal  conditions  of  temperature,  apparatus, 
and  stirring,  for  both  depend  on  the  same  thing,  namely,  the  rate 
of  diffusion  of  the  benzoic  acid.  The  author  finds  an  approximate 
agreement.  More  generally,  the  velocity  of  reaction  should  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  nature  of  the  solid  substance,  provided  only  that  the 
concentration  of  the  diffusing  substance  is  practically  zero  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  former.  In  harmony  with  this,  it  is  found  that  the  rates 
of  solution  of  basic  magnesium  carbonate,  magnesium  hydroxide, 
and  magnesium  itself  in  benzoic  acid  are  approximately  equal.  Mag- 
nesium and  magnesium  hydroxide  dissolve  equally  rapidly  in  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  with  marble,  however,  as  the  solid,  A  is  about  40  per 
cent,  greater.  The  velocity  of  electrolytic  separation  of  hydrogen  at 
a  platinised  platinum  electrode  from  solutions  of  benzoic  and  hydro- 
chloric acids  containing  excess  of  potassium  chloride,  is  within  certain 
limits  equal  to  the  rate  of  solution  of  magnesium  hydroxide.  The 
values  of  A  obtained  (1)  for  a  solution  of  iodine  made  into  a  paste 
with  gum  tragacanth,  (2)  for  the  electrolytic  reduction  of  iodine  solu- 
tions at  a  platinum  cathode,  were  as  3:4,  both  experiments  being 
made  in  normal  potassium  chloride  solution  containing  varying  quan- 
tities of  potassium  iodide.  In  view  of  the  irregular  rate  of  solution 
of  solid  iodine,  this  result  is  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

Comparison  of  the  values  of  A  for  the  solution  of  magnesium 
hydroxide  in  different  acids  in  presence  of  their  magnesium  salts 
shows  that  they  increase  in  the  following  series :  benzoic,  acetic, 
formic,  hydrochloric  acids.  If  these  acids  were  arranged  according  to 
the  magnitude  of  their  diffusion  coefficients,  the  order  would  be  the 
feame  as  that  just  given.  That  benzoic  acid  dissolves  magnesium 
hydroxide  more  slowly  than  acetic  acid,  although  it  is  the  stronger 
acid,  is  a  fact  in  favour  of  the  diffusion  theory. 

The  value  of  8  (seeNernst,  preceding  abstract),  as  calculated  from  the 
author's  experiments  at  20°,  varies  from  0018 — 0"052  mm.  when  the 
stirrer  revolves  150  times  per  minute.  A  few  experiments  showed 
that  the  value  of  A  at  30°  was  one  and  a  half  times  greater  than  tlie  cor- 
responding value  at  20°.  As  the  temperature  rises,  8  diminishes, 
in  virtue  of  the  lower  viscosity  of  the  solutions.  J.  C.  P. 

A  Reaction  the  Rate  of  which  is  Diminished  by  Rise  of 
Temperature.  Clara  C.  Benson  {J,  Physical  Chem.,  1904,  8, 
116 — 121). — Some  of  the  author's  former  experiments  on  reactions  in 
solutions  containing  chromic  acid,  potassium  iodide,  and  ferrous 
sulphate  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  200)  had  indicated  that  the  rate  of  libera- 
tion of  iodine  was  less  at  30°  than  at  0°.  This  is  further  investigated 
and  verified,  whilst  the  experiments  indicate  that  the  course  of  the 
reaction  is  similar  in  both  cases,  being  proportional  to  the  first  power 
of  the  concentrations  of  the  iodide  and  ferrous  salt  and  to  the 
l*7th  power  of  that  of  the  dichromate. 

The  author  suggests  two  possible  explanations,  but  has  not  made 
experiments  to  test  the  validity  of  either.  L.  M.  J. 

Determination  of  Avidity  by  the  Polarimetric  Method. 
James    Walker    {Zeit.  jihysikal.  Chem.,    1903,    46,    30— 36).— The 
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rotation  of  an  approximately  seminormal  solution  of  ^mandelic  acid 
is  —22*70°,  that  of  the  equivalent  solution  of  sodium  mandelate  is 
— 17*07°.  The  free  mandelic  acid  is  dissociated  to  about  3  per  cent., 
and  when  this  is  repressed  to  0*4  per  cent,  by  adding  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  rotation  is  -22*92°.  The  rotation  of  a  solution  containing 
the  same  equivalent  quantities  of  mandelic  acid  and  sodium  acetate  is 
- 18*07°.  Hence  the  sodium  is  distributed  between  the  acetic  and 
mandelic  acids  in  the  ratio  0*206:1*0;  this  agrees  closely  with  the 
square  root  of  the  ratio  of  the  dissociation  constants  of  the  two  acids. 
The  method  has  been  tested,  also  with  satisfactory  results,  for  the  case 
in  which  the  inactive  acid  (malonic)  is  stronger  than  the  active  acid 
(/-mandelic).  Using  /-mandelic  acid  as  a  standard,  the  relative  strength 
of  the  two  inactive  acids,  acetic  and  malonic,  may  then  be  calculated. 
By  applying  this  polarimetric  method,  it  may  be  shown  that  whilst 
the  primary  dissociation  constant  of  malonic  acid  is  greater  than  that 
of  tartaric  acid,  the  second  carboxyl  group  of  malonic  acid  is  much 
weaker  than  the  second  carboxyl  group  of  tartaric  acid,  in  accordance 
with  Ostwald's  theory  (compare  also  Smith,  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  284). 

J.  C.  P. 

Equilibrium  between  Iron,  Perrosoferric  Oxide,  Hydrogen, 
and  Water  Vapour.  Gerhard  Preuner  (Zeit.  physikal.  Chem., 
1904, 47,  385 — 417). — The  furnace  used  was  a  protected  magnesia  tube, 
heated  electrically,  and  inside  this  was  put  the  porcelain  tube  in 
which  the  reaction  took  place.  Two  glass  bulbs,  containing  water  and 
communicating  with  one  another,  were  connected  with  the  porcelain 
tube,  one  at  each  end.  There  were  also  connected  a  tube  to  admit  of 
evacuation  or  admission  of  hydrogen,  and  a  manometer.  The  whole 
apparatus  was  mounted  on  a  rocking  scaffold  immersed  in  water  of  a 
constant  temperature,  the  effect  of  the  rocking  being  to  cause  a 
circulation  of  the  gases  through  the  porcelain  tube,  and  thus  to  secure 
a  more  rapid  and  trustworthy  establishment  of  equilibrium. 

According  to  the  equation  3Fe-f-4H20:m!:Fe30^-l-4H2,  Pilp^t  where 
/)j  is  the  water  vapour  pressure  after  equilibrium  has  been  reached, 
and  P2  the  hydrogen  pressure  under  the  same  conditions,  should  be  a 
constant  for  a  given  temperature.  This  was  found  to  be  the  case  at 
three  temperatures,  900°,  1025°,  and  1150°,  the  mean  values  of  JhlPt 
being  0*69,  078,  and  086  respectively.  In  these  experiments,  p^  was 
varied  between  8*8  and  49*3  mm.,  a  considerably  wider  range  than 
was  found  practicable  by  Deville,  who  investigated  the  equilibrium 
conditions  of  the  same  reaction. 

The  heat  effect  of  the  reaction  3Fe -H  4112^  =  FegO^ -J- 4H2,  obtained 
by  inserting  the  values  of  the  equilibrium  constants  in  vau't  Hoff's 
equation,  is  calculated  to  be  11,900  cal.  at  960°,  whilst  calculation  from 
calorimetric  data  gives  42,890  cal.  When  used  in  calculating  the  heat 
of  formation  of  ferrosoferric  oxide,  the  value  11,900  cal.  gives  a  result 
much  more  in  harmony  with  Baur  and  Glaessner's  work  (Abstr.,  1903, 
ii,  423)  than  does  the  value  42,890  cal.  J.  C.  P. 

Law  of  Action  of  Maltase.  Influence  of  the  Concentration 
of  Maltose.  E.  F.  Terroine  (Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  778—779). 
The  velocity  of  hydrolysis  of  maltose  by  maltase  (taka-diastase)  has 
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been  determinetl  by  measurin<^  the  reducing  power  of  the  liquid  on 
Fehling's  solution,  and  also  polarimetrically.  The  influence  of  the  con- 
centration of  the  maltose  is  expressed  in  the  formula  v  —  K.ajiX  +7no), 
where  v  is  the  velocity  of  hydrolysis,  a  the  concentration  of  mnltose 
(0"5  to  10  per  cent.),  A' and  m  two  constants  depending  on  the  con- 
ditions of  the  experiment  and  of  the  ferment.  The  same  law  obtains 
in  the  cases  of  invertin,  emulsin,  amylase,  and  trypsin  (compare 
Henri,  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  127;  1903,  i,  304,  591,  643  ;  ii,  135). 

M.  A.  W. 

Action  of  Maltase.  Stability  of  the  Ferment.  Ch.  Philociie 
{Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  779—781). — Preparatory  to  the  study  of  the 
kinetics  of  the  reversibility  of  the  enzyme  action  of  maltase  (compare 
Hill,  Trans.,  1898,  73,  634),  the  stability  of  the  ferment  during  the 
time  of  the  reaction  has  been  determined  by  measuring  the  velocity  of 
hydrolysis  by  maltase  of  solutions  of  equal  sugar  content,  but  contain- 
ing different  proportions  of  maltose  and  dextrose.  It  was  found  that 
the  velocity  of  hydrolysis  of  a  solution  containing  maltose,  4  per  cent., 
and  dextrose,  2  per  cent.,  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  6  per  cent,  solution  of 
maltose  which  has  been  acted  on  by  the  ferment  for  24  hours ;  it 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  activity  of  maltase  (taka-diastase)  at  40° 
does  not  change  during  the  first  24  hours.  M.  A.  W. 

Theory  of  Catalytic  Reactions.  Hans  Euler  (Zeit.  physikal. 
CJiem.,  1904,  47,  353—356.  Compare  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  532;  1901,  ii, 
57). — A  criticism  of  Kullgren's  recent  paper  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  535).  In 
studying  the  influence  of  acids  on  the  rate  of  inversion  of  sucrose,  account 
must  be  taken  of  the  dissociation  of  sucrose,  either  (1)  into  a  l^cvulose 
ion  and  a  dextrose  ion,  or  (2)  into  the  cathion,  C^gHg^Oj^',  and  the 
anion,  OH'.     A  fuller  treatment  of  the  subject  is  promised. 

J.  C.  P. 

Palladium  Catalysis  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide.  Georg  Brediq 
and  Max  Fortner  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  798— 810).— The  temperature 
employed  was  25°,  the  hydrogen  peroxide  was  titrated  with  per- 
manganate, and  the  colloidal  palladium  was  prepared  by  electrical 
powdering  of  palladium  wire  under  iA71000  sodium  hydroxide.  The 
action  is  unimolecular  and  obeys  a  simple  logarithmic  law,  but  different 
preparations  of  palladium  of  the  same  concentration  vary  considerably 
in  their  activity.  The  catalytic  action  of  the  palladium  (in  presence 
of  A76O  sodium  hydroxide  and  iV^/10  hydrogen  peroxide)  can  be  dis- 
tinctly noticed  when  the  concentration  of  the  palladium  is  only  1  gram 
atom  to  26  million  litres  of  solution. 

Alkalis  have  an  accelerating  effect  which  reaches  a  maximum  at 
intermediate  dilutions,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  which  gives 
the  times  t^^  for  50  per  cent,  decomposition  at  different  concentra- 
tions : 

^y/ 100000  Pd  +  Ayio  B.p^ 

+  NaOH.  N.  JV72.  Nji.         N/16.        N/6i.       N/256. 

«50  (minutes)         48  28  15  10  19  33 
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In  acid  solutionp,  the  decomposition  is  exceedingly  slow. 

Hydrogen  considerably  increases  the  activity  of  the  palladium  ;  in 
one  experiment,  the  amount  of  decomposition  in  18  minutes  was 
increased  from  25  to  96  per  cent,  by  bubbling  a  little  purified  hydrogen 
through  the  colloidal  palladium  suspension.  This  effect  is  much  too 
great  to  be  due  to  oxidation  of  the  absorbed  hydrogen  by  hydrogen 
peroxide,  and  must  depend  on  some  alteration  in  the  surface  of  the 
palladium.  Prolonged  action  of  hydrogen  coagulates  the  palladium, 
with  formation  of  a  hydrogen  alloy,  but  when  this  is  oxidised  again  by 
hydrogen  peroxide,  the  palladium  or  its  oxide  obtained  is  naturally  in 
a  still  finer  state  of  division,  and  the  active  surface  therefore  increased. 
Carbon  monoxide  at  first  retards  and  then  greatly  accelerates  the 
catalytic  action  of  the  palladium ;  this  is  explained  as  being  due  to  the 
"  poisoning  "  of  the  metal  by  carbon  monoxide  and  subsequent  oxidation 
to  carbon  dioxide,  leaving  the  metal  in  a  state  of  increased  activity. 

Iodine  acts  as  an  anticatalyst ;  the  addition  of  ^/107  iodine  to 
i\713200  palladium  reduced  the  velocity  of  decomposition  by  25  per 
cent.  Hydrogen  sulphide  has  a  retarding  effect,  probably  owing  to  the 
conversion  of  palladium  metal  into  sulphide  and  mercuric  chloride ; 
hydrogen  cyanide  and  hydrogen  arsenide  have  a  somewhat  similar 
effect.  T.  M.  L. 

Catalysis  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  by  Iodine  Ions.  James 
Henri  Walton,  jun.  (Zeit.  j^hysikal.  Chevi.,  1904,  47,  185— 222).— A 
method  has  been  worked  out  whereby  it  is  possible  to  measure  at 
intervals  the  oxygen  that  has  been  evolved  from  a  mixture  of  potassium 
iodide  and  hydrogen  peroxide  solutions,  and  thus  to  determine  the 
rate  of  decomposition  of  the  peroxide.  The  decomposition  proceeds  as 
a  reaction  of  the  first  order,  and  the  velocity  is  proportional  to  the 
concentration  of  the  iodine  ions,  as  shown  by  experiments  with 
potassium,  sodium,  ammonium,  and  cadmium  iodides.  Hence  the 
addition  of  any  substance  (such  as  iodine  or  mercuric  iodide)  which 
removes  iodine  ions  by  forming  complexes  retards  the  catalysis.  On 
the  supposition  that  potassium  tri-iodide  is  eatalytically  ineffective,  it 
is  possible  to  calculate  the  amount  of  free  iodine  in  close  agreement 
with  Jakowkin  (Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  271 ;  1896,  ii,  514).  Addition  of 
alkali  retards  the  decomposition  of  hydrogen  peroxide  by  iodine  ions, 
and  the  order  of  the  reaction  is  altered.  The  influence  of  normal  salts, 
such  as  potassium  chlorate,  nitrate,  sulphate,  chloride,  sodium  sulphate 
and  chloride,  on  the  catalysis  is  only  slight.  The  formation  of  iodate 
or  periodate  as  an  intermediate  product  of  the  catalysis  is  improbable, 
since  neither  salt  intensities  the  catalytic  effect  of  potassium  iodide  on 
the  decomposition.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  hypoiodite 
is  formed  as  an  intermediate  product,  although  from  conductivity  and 
freezing  point  experiments  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  hypoiodite 
present  at  any  moment  is  relatively  small.  The  velocity  of  the 
catalysis  is  approximately  doubled  for  a  rise  of  10°  in  temperature. 

J.  C.  P. 

Indicators  for  Acids  and  Alkalis.  W.  Salessky  {Zeit.  Elektro- 
"hern.^   1904,  10,   204 — 208). — The  potential  difference  between  two 
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hydrogen  electrodes  is  measured.  The  one  electrode  dips  into  normal 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  other  into  a  solution  of  the  indicator,  to  which 
acid  or  alkali  is  added  until  the  change  of  colour  just  takes  place.  By 
means  of  Nernst's  formula  for  the  E.M.F.  ol  a  concentration  cell,  the 
concentration  of  the  hydrogen  ions  in  the  indicator  solution  is  readily 
calculated. 

The  following  table  contains  the  results  obtained.  The  concentra- 
tions are  given  in  gram-equivalents  per  litre. 

Concentration  of  Concentration  of 

Indicator.  hydrogen  ions.  Indicator.  hydrogen  ions. 

Meth.l-violet  2x10-     {^''""^'.^-"^^enow    'Vt^ 

Benzopurpurin  B.  5  x  10"^        Turmeric  l'4xl0  ^ 

Fluoresceiu  4-2  x  lO-      |Pl'e-lphthaleio  ^^^       ^  1  x  10-j 

Gallein  6-3  x  IQ-^  Curcum'in  W.  4-8  x  10-^ 

Congo-red  6x10"^  Tropjeolin  000  1  x  10 -» 

Rosolic  acid  5*4  x  10"^  Litmus,  red  1  x  lO"*^ 

Alizarin  3-6  x  10-^              „      blue  1  x  10-8 

In  most  cases,  the  concentration  of  the  hydrogen  ions  at  which  the 
colour  change  occurs  does  not  depend  on  the  concentration  of  the 
indicator.  Methyl  orange  is  an  exception ;  the  larger  concentration 
was  found  for  1/20000  to  l/500000n  solutions,  and  the  smaller  value 
for  1/4000  to  1/600071  solutions.  T.  E. 

Indicators  for  Acids  and  Alkalis.  Bauxo  Fels  {Zeit.  Elektro- 
chem.,  1904,  10,  208 — 214). — Referring  to  Salessky's  work  (preceding 
abstract),  the  author  points  out  that  a  ten-fold  increase  in  the  concen- 
tration of  the  hydrogen  ions  in  the  concentration  cells  measured  only 
increases  the  E.M.F.  by  0*058  volt ;  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  the  results  by  another  method.  When  a  solution  of  a  salt 
of  a  weak  base  or  acid  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  the  free  base  or 
acid,  a  solution  is  obtained  in  which  the  concentration  of  the  hydrogen 
ions  can  be  calculated  from  the  known  dissociation  constants  of  water 
and  of  the  base  or  acid.  The  concentration  of  the  hydrogea  ions  in 
such  solutions  is  practically  unaffected  by  the  presence  of  traces  of 
impurities  in  the  water  and  salts  used,  which  is  very  far  from  being 
the  case  with  very  dilute  solutions  of  strong  acids  or  alkalis.  Many 
of  the  results  obtained  by  Friedenthal  (this  vol.,  ii,  288)  are  un- 
certain owing  to  the  latter  circumstance.  The  solutions  used  are  (a) 
mixtures  of  ammonia  and  ammonium  chloride,  [H*]  =  10~^  to  lO"^**; 
{b)  sodium  acetate  and  acetic  acid,  [H']  =  10~^  to  10"^;  (c)  sodium 
phthalate  saturated  with  phthalic  acid,  [H']=10"2  to  10"*; 
sodium  jo-nitrophenol  saturated  with  p-nitrophenol,  [H*]  =  10-^  to 
10"^  Curves  are  given  showing  the  connection  between  the  composi- 
tion of  the  solutions  and  the  concentration  of  the  hydrogen  ions.  By 
means  of  these  solutions,  the  exact  concentration  of  hydrogen  ions  at 
which  the  change  of  colour  of  the  indicator  occurs  is  easily  found 
(with  the  yellow  phenol  solutions,  the  spectroscope  was  used).  The 
results  obtained  are  as  follows  : 
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Concentration  of 

Indicator. 

Tropajolin  000 

Phenolphthalein 

Colonr  change. 
•    Orange  to  red 
Red 
Colourless 

hydrogen  ions 
[H-]. 

10-11.2 
10-7.76 
10-7-50 

Curcumin  W. 

Red 

10-7.62 

Litmus 

Blue  to  red 

10-6.97 

j?-Nitrophenol 

Yellow 
Colourless 

10-6.74 
10-613 

Methyl -orange 

Yellow 
Orange 

10-5.23 
10-4.07 

>> 

Red 

10-3.3 

Congo-red 

Red  to  intermediate  colour 

10-4.41 

)> 

Blue  to  intermediate  colour 

10-3.76 

Methyl-violet 
11 

Violet 
Blue 

10-2-38 
10-2.05 

The  results  agree  fairly  well  with  those  obtained  by  Salessky.  It  is 
pointed  out  that,  within  the  usual  limits,  the  concentration  of  the 
indicator  does  not  affect  the  point  at  which  the  colour  change  takes 
place.  The  colour  of  a  methyl-orange  solution  remains  practically 
unchanged  over  a  fairly  wide  range  of  concentrations,  hence  its 
indications  are  not  very  sharp.  The  concentration  of  the  hydrogen 
ions  in  a  neutral  solution  is  about  It)*",  which  is  the  concentration  of 
the  hydrogen  ions  in  pure  water.  T.  E. 

Solubility  and  Size  of  Grain.  George  A.  Hulett  {Zeit. 
physikal.  C/iem.,  1904,  47,  357—367.  Compare  Ostwald,  Abstr., 
1900,  ii,  712  ;  Hulett,  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  493).— By  way  of  reply  to 
Kohlrausch  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  528),  the  author  confirms  and  supple- 
ments his  earlier  experiments  on  the  variation  in  the  solubility  of 
calcium  and  barium  sulphates  with  the  state  of  division  of  the 
solids.  In  general,  the  inOuence  of  the  size  of  grain  on  the  solubility 
of  a  substance  is  negligible  when  the  solubility  exceeds  2  per  cent. 
The  increase  of  the  normal  solubility  that  may  be  temporarily 
observed  by  using  finely  divided  solid  amounts  to  20  per  cent,  in  the 
case  of  calcium  sulphate,  and  80  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  barium 
sulphate.  J.  C.  P. 

[Solubility  and  Size  of  Grain.]  Friedrich  Kohlrausch  (Zeit. 
phjeikal.  Clt^n.,  1904,  47,  625— 626).— A  reply  to  Hulett  (preceding 
abstract).  J.  C.  P. 

Influence  of  Temperature  on  the  Solubility  of  Certain 
Compounds  in  Sulphur  Dioxide.  Mieczyslaw  Centnerszwer  and 
I.  Teletoff  (/.  lims.  Phja.  CItem.  Soc.,  1904, 36,  62— 71).— The  authors 
have  examined  the  solubilities,  at  different  temperatures,  of  anthracene, 
anthraquinone,  and  quinol  in  liquid  sulphur  dioxide.  The  substance  was 
heated  with  the  dioxide  in  a  thick-walled,  sealed,  glass  tube,  which  was 
well  shaken  and  the  temperature  noted  at  which  the  solid  disappeared.  At 
high  temperatures,  the  solubilities  increase  very  quickly,  the  curves  being 
approximately  asymptotic  to  lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of  solubility.     Ou 
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increasing  the  concentration  of  the  solution  by  1  per  cent.,  its  critical 
temperature  is  raised  by  5°,  so  that,  with  these  three  substances,  the 
solubility  becomes  infinitely  greater  before  the  critical  temperatures 
of  their  saturated  solutions  are  reached.  The  authors  denote  by 
•'mean  solubility"  the  relation  (s  +  o-)/(^  +  X),  where  »  and  a  denote 
the  quantities  of  the  substance  dissolved  in  the  liquid  sulphur  dioxide 
(of  weight  I)  and  the  vapour  (of  weight  X)  respectively.  By  calcula- 
tions based  on  the  phase  rule,  the  conclusion  is  arrrived  at  that  the 
mean  solubility  of  any  difficultly  volatile  substance  is  not  a  constant 
magnitude  at  any  particular  temperature,  but  increases  with  an 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  tube  filled  with  the  liquid. 

Taking  a  tube  filled  to  a  certain  fraction  (026)  of  its  volume  with 
liquid  sulphur  dioxide,  it  is  found  that,  if  the  concentration  of  anthra- 
quinone  is  less  than  a  certain  limit  (8  8  per  cent.),  the  temperature 
of  complete  solution  lies  below  that  at  which  the  meniscus  disappears. 
IF,  however,  the  concentration  of  the  anthraquinone  solution  in  the 
tube  equals  or  exceeds  8'8  per  cent.,  the  following  four  definite 
temperatures  are  observed  :  (1)  Temperature  at  which  the  meniscus 
first  disappears.  (2)  Temperature  of  re-appearance  of  the  meniscus. 
(3)  Temperature  of  complete  solution.  (4)  Temperature  of  the  second 
disappearance  of  the  meniscus.  This  phenomenon  is  one  of  "retro- 
grade condensation  "  (condensation  on  heating  and  evaporation  on 
cooling)  taking  place  in  a  system  of  three  phases  and  with  a  constant 
volume  for  the  whole  system.  If  0*35  of  the  volume  of  the  tube  is 
filled  with  solution,  similar  retrograde  condensation  is  observed,  but 
this  is  not  the  case  when  the  liquid  occupies  0'41  or  051  of  the 
enclosed  volume,  the  tempeiature  of  complete  solution  then  lying  well 
below  that  at  which  the  meniscus  disappears.  When  the  fi-action 
reaches  0  61,  the  meniscus  disappears  at  the  upper  end  of  the  tube;  if 
the  concentration  is  less  than  17  per  cent.,  the  temperature  of  solution 
is  lower  than  that  of  the  disappearance  of  the  meniscus,  but  if  more 
than  17  per  cent,  of  the  anthraquinone  is  present  in  the  solution,  the 
meniscus  disappears  at  a  lower  temperature  than  that  of  complete 
solution.  T.  H.  P. 

Apparatus  for  the  Determination  of  the  Solubility  of  Salts 
in  Liquids  other  than  Water  and  at  Temperatures  above  100°. 
H.  Cantoni  {Ann.  Chivi.  anal.,  1904,  9,  [iii],  81 — 83). — A  modification 
of  Durand's  apparatus.  It  consists  of  a  receiver  made  of  Jena  glass 
of  1250  c.c.  capacity.  The  large  neck  is  fitted  with  a  doubly-perforated 
rubber  cork,  one  hole  of  which  is  eccentric.  Through  the  central 
opening  passes  the  tube  of  a  condenser,  in  which  rotates  freely  the 
siem  of  a  stirrer ;  this  dips  into  the  receiver  and  agitates  the 
suspended  substance  the  degree  of  solubility  of  which  must  be 
determined. 

Through  the  eccentric  hole  passes  a  glass  tube  communicating  with 
a  small  porcelain  hollow  cylinder  of  50 — 60  mm.  diameter,  which 
dips  into  the  receiver.  The  lower  part  of  this  cylinder  is  perforated 
with  several  small  holes.  In  the  interior  of  this  tube  is  placed  a  plug 
of  glass-wool,  then  some  asbestos  up  to  the  height  of  the  perforated 
part.     This  arrangement  serves  as  a  filter. 
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The  whole  is  immersed  in  a  bath  furnished  with  a  stirrer,  a  ther- 
mometer, and,  at  the  bottom,  with  a  semi-cylindrical  chamber  with  an 
internal  tubulus,  through  which  passes  the  stem  of  a  glass  siphon  ; 
this  communicates  with  the  porcelain  cylinder  which  dips  into  the 
liquid  and  serves  as  a  filter. 

The  bath  is  filled  with  oil  so  as  to  readily  obtain  temperatures 
above  100°.  The  central  stirrer  constantly  keeps  this  oil  in  motion, 
causing  an  equal  temperature  throughout  the  bath.  The  temperature 
is  kept  constant  by  means  of  a  mercury-regulator. 

The  different  stirrers  are  kept  going  by  means  of  an  electric 
motor.  At  the  end  of  the  operation  it  is  sufficient  to  set  the  siphon 
going  by  means  of  an  aspirator  to  collect  the  different  solutions,  which 
are  then  analysed. 

Three  operations  may  be  conducted  at  the  same  time.  A  full 
illustration  of  the  apparatus  is  given.  L.  de  K. 

Method  of  Stating  the  Concentration  of  Solutions.  Hartoq 
J.  Hamburger  {Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1904,  47,  495 — 496). — In  an 
electrolytic  solution,  the  dissolved  units  comprise  both  molecules  and 
ions,  whilst  the  concentration  as  usually  stated  refers  only  to  the 
total  number  of  molecules.  The  author,  from  the  standpoint  chiefly 
of  the  physiologist  and  pathologist,  shows  the  need  for  such  a  term  as 
"  osmotic  concentration,"  indicating  by  this  the  number  of  gram- 
molecules  +  gram-ions  per  litre  of  solution.  As  a  contraction  for  the 
phrase  "  gram-molecules  +  gram-ions,"  he  proposes  the  word  "  molions." 
The  concentration  of  a  solution  as  thus  stated  is  directly  deducible 
from  its  freezing  point.  J.  C.  P. 

The  Amide  Group.  Charles  E.  Fawsitt  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin., 
1904,  25,  51—60.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  15).— The  viscosity  of 
aqueous  solutions  of  (1)  carbamide,  (2)  acetamide,  varies  as  required 
by  the  formula  tjx  =  A^,  where  ^  is  a  constant  and  rjx  the  viscosity  at 
the  concentration  x.  The  author  cannot  confirm  Rudorf's  statement 
(Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  403)  that  carbamide  in  dilute  aqueous  solution  shows 
a  negative  viscosity. 

The  molecular  conductivity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  to  which  gradually 
increasing  quantities  of  carbamide  have  been  added,  diminishes 
rapidly  ;  the  molecular  conductivities  of  potassium  chloride  and  sodium 
hydroxide  under  the  same  conditions  are  diminished  only  to  a  slight 
extent,  which  is  about  the  same  for  each  electrolyte.  It  may  therefore 
be  concluded  that  amides  do  not  possess  any  acidic  character,  and  that 
their  general  formula  is  0:CR'NH2  rather  than  OH'CRINH. 

The  viscosities  and  conductivities  of  a  potassium  chloride  solution 
to  which  increasing  quantities  of  carbamide  have  been  added  aie 
found  on  comparison  to  be  very  closely  related. 

The  non-conductivity  of  amides  in  aqueous  solution  is  a  good 
criterion  of  their  purity.  J.  C.  P. 

Separation  of  Solids  in  the  Surface  Layers  of  Solutions 
and  Suspensions.  (Observations  on  Surface  Membranes, 
Bubbles,  Emulsions,  and  Mechanical  Coagulation.)  W.  Ramsden 
{Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1903,  72,  156 — 164). — In  continuation  of  his  previous 
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experiments  (Abstr.,  1895,  i,  254),  the  author  has  found  that,  apart 
from  evaporation,  solid  or  highly  viscous  coatings  are  spontaneously 
formed  on  the  free  surfaces  of  all  proteid  solutions,  of  many  non- 
proteid  colloid  solutions,  of  fine  and  coarse  suspensions,  and  of  a  few 
apparently  crystalline  solutions.  Similar  coatings  are  formed  at  the 
common  surface  of  two  liquids,  which,  without  being  highly  viscous, 
form  persistent  emulsions.  The  explanation  of  such  a  separation  of 
previously  dissolved  matter  at  the  free  surfaces  of  solutions  is  sought 
in  the  observation  that  all  solutes  which  so  accumulate,  lower  the 
surface  tension  of  water.  The  accumulation  of  solid  or  highly 
viscous  matter  on  the  surface  of  their  solutions  has  been  shown  for  a 
large  number  of  substances  by  ( 1 )  the  formation  of  mechanical  surface 
aggregates,  (2)  the  occurrence  of  intense  special  superficial  viscosity, 
or  (3)  the  formation  of  persistent  bubbles.  There  is  very  considerable 
parallelism  in  the  three  phenomena.  J.  C  P. 

Reciprocal  Pairs  of  Salts.  Wilhelm  MEYERnoFER(^er.,  1904, 
37,  1116—1120.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  170).— A  reply  to  Witt  and 
Ludwig  (ibid.,  ii,  171).  The  author  makes  use  of  the  phase  rule,  and 
concludes  that  the  solution  plays  no  part,  but  that  the  reactions  occur 
between  the  solids.  J.  J.  S. 

Mutual  Relationships  of  Colloids  in  Solution.  Wilhelm 
BiLTz  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  1095—1116.  Compare  Picton  and  Linder, 
Trans.,  1897,  71,  572;  Lottermoser,  Ahren's  Savirtdung,  1901,  76; 
Spring,  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  713), — Directions  are  given  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  colloidal  solutions  of  platinum,  gold,  selenium ;  of  cadmium, 
antimony,  and  arsenic  sulphides ;  of  silicic  acid,  stannic  acid,  molyb- 
denum oxide,  MogOg,  tungsten  blue,  vanadium  pentoxide,  and  hydrox- 
ides of  ceiium,  zirconium,  thorium,  chromium,  aluminium,  and  iron 
(Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  153).  All  the  hydrosols,  with  the  exception  of  the 
hydroxides,  are  attracted  towards  the  anode.  When  a  current  is 
passed  through  the  colloidal  solution;  the  hydroxides  mentioned  above, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  attracted  towards  the  cathode.  It  appears 
that  hydioxyl  compounds  are  positively  charged,  but  the  other  colloids 
negatively. 

Oppositely  charged  hydrosols  are  able  to  precipitate  one  another  in 
the  absence  of  an  electrolyte,  and  the  precipitate  obtained  consists  of 
a  gelatinous  mass  of  the  two  hydrosols  {adsorption  compounds), 
Hydrosols  with  similar  charges  cannot  precipitate  one  another  except 
in  the  presence  of  an  electrolyte.  Even  with  oppositely  charged 
hydrosols,  precipitation  only  occurs  within  certain  limits  of  concen- 
tration. If  the  solutions  are  too  concentrated  or  too  dilute,  no  pre- 
cipitate is  formed. 

The  fact  that  the  power  of  precipitation  of  negatively  charged 
colloids  by  salt  solutions  increases  considerably  with  the  valency  of 
the  cathion  of  the  salt  employed  (Schulze,  Abstr.,  1882  ;  Linder  and 
Picton,  Abstr,,  1895,  67,  63;  Freundlich,  ibid.,  1903,  ii,  532)  is  in 
perfect  harmouy  with  the  view  that  the  precipitation  is  caused  by  the 
presence  of  colloidal  metallic  hydroxides  in  the  aqueous  solutions  of 
the  salts.    The  same  generalisation  does  not  apply  to  positively  charged 
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hydrosols  ;  for  example,  five  c.c.  of  colloidal  ferric  hydroxide  solution 
were  mixed  with  05  mol.  normal  solution  of  different  salts  with  the 
following  results  :  Potassium  chloride,  after  2  hours,  slight  turbidity. 
Barium  chloride,  after  1  hour,  copious  turbidity.  Aluminium 
chloride,  after  2  days,  no  turbidity.  J.  J.  S. 

Colloidal  Solutions.  Application  of  the  Phase  Rule  to  the 
Precipitation  of  Colloids.  Victor  Henri  and  Andr6  Mayer 
{Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  757 — 760). — The  phase  rule  can  be  applied 
to  the  study  and  systematic  classification  of  the  conditions  of  preci- 
pitation of  colloidal  solutions,  whether  such  solutions  are  regarded  as 
consisting  of  two  phases,  namely,  small  granules  suspended  in  a 
liquid,  or  of  one  phase  ;  the  precipitation  of  (1)  colloidal  copper  ferro- 
cyanide  by  ccpper  nitrate  ;  (2)  colloidal  silver  by  colloidal  ferric 
hydroxide  ;  and  (3)  proteid  substances  by  acids,  copper,  or  silver  salts, 
are  all  reversible  reactions,  the  precipitate  dissolving  in  the  excess  of 
the  reagent.  Further,  it  is  possible  in  the  case  of  a  proteid  and 
copper  sulphate  for  certain  concentrations  to  obtain  a  system  of 
three  phases:  copper  sulphate  crystals,  precipitated  albumin /j^us  copper, 
and  a  solution  of  albumin  and  copper  sulphate ;  if  the  proportion  of 
albumin  is  increased,  the  composition  of  the  solution  changes,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  phase  rule  the  composition  of  the  precipitate 
also  changes.  Mixtures  of  gelatin,  water  and  sodium  chlorate,  or  gelatin, 
water  and  sodium  chlorate,  or  gelatin,  water  and  copper  sulphate 
behave  similarly,  giving  rise  to  systems  of  two  or  three  phases. 

M.  A.  W. 

The  Coagulation  of  Colloidal  Solutions.  Jacques  Duclaux 
{Cornpt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  809—810.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  162,  243). 
— The  electropositive  radicles  differ  greatly  in  the  ease  with  which 
they  replace  chlorine  in  colloidal  ferric  hydroxide  [Fe2(0H)„,CI„]  ; 
hydroxyl  is  the  most  active,  and  the  bivalent  are  much  more  active 
than  the  univalent  radicles  ;  thus  the  displacing  power  of  sulphuric 
is  at  least  20  times  as  great  as  that  of  nitric  acid,  or,  in  other  words, 
in  order  to  coagulate  a  given  volume  of  the  colloidal  solution,  it  would 
require  a  much  larger  quantity  of  hydrochloric  or  nitric  than  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  coagulation  is  accompanied  by  a  definite  change 
in  the  composition  of  the  solution  which  is  independent  of  the  nature 
of  the  acid.  This  chemical  modification  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  the  coagulation,  for  there  exists  initially  a  state  of  chemical 
equilibrium  between  the  particles  of  the  colloid  and  the  surrounding 
liquid ;  the  addition  of  different  salts  in  quantities  inversely  propor- 
tional to  their  displacing  power  modifies  the  composition  of  the  two 
phases  to  the  same  extent,  and  it  follows  that  when  the  system  has 
been  displaced  to  a  certain  extent  from  its  original  state  of  equilibrium, 
coagulation  will  set  in.  M.  A.  VV. 

Solution  and  SweUing  ("  Quellung")  of  Colloids.  Karl  Spiro 
{neilr.  chem.  J'hijsiol.  rath.,  1904,  5,  276—296.  Compare  this  vol.,  i, 
124  ;  Pauli,  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  388  ;  1903,  i,  299  ;  Zsigmondy,  Zeit.  FAek- 
trodiem.,  1902,  8,  684). — Hydroxyl  and  hydrogen  ions  and  colloidal 
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ferric  hydroxide  solution  all  accelerate  the  "swelling  "  of  gelatin,  even 
in  the  presence  of  a  third  substance  like  dextrose.  With  dextrose  alone, 
the  maximum  value  is  obtained  with  a  3  per  cent,  solution.  With  a 
25  per  cent,  solution  of  dextrose,  practically  no  water  is  absorbed,  and 
with  still  more  concentrated  solutions  the  gelatin  contracts  owing  to 
loss  of  water. 

Milk  (dialysed),  serum  albumin,  and  colloidal  arsenious  sulphide  do 
not  accelerate  "  swelling."  Other  substances,  for  example,  agar  plates, 
are  not  affected  in  the  same  manner  as  gelatin  by  colloids.  There  is 
no  close  relationship  between  swelling  and  osmotic  pressure,  and  there 
is  no  hard  and  fast  line  between  colloids  and  crystalloids,  as  certain 
colloids  (for  example,  egg  albumin)  can  diffuse  through  plates  of 
gelatin. 

Colloidal  ferric  hydroxide  solution,  obtained  by  prolonged  dialysis, 
is  a  complex  material  and  contains  appreciable  amounts  of  chlorine  in 
solution.  Part  of  the  substance  is  undoubtedly  present  in  true  solu- 
tion, but  the  greater  part  is  merely  in  fine  suspension.  Solutions  ob- 
tained by  prolonged  dialysis  are  far  less  active  than  commercial  solu- 
tion on  gelatin. 

The  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  an  electrolyte  in  solution  appears 
to  be  necessary  for  the  formation  of  a  colloidal  solution.         J.  J.  S. 

Theory  of  Pseudo-acids.  Hugo  Kauffmann  {Zeit.  physikal.  Cliem., 
1904,  47,  618—624.  Compare  Hantzsch,  Abstr.,  1899,  i,  399  ;  Hantzsch 
and  Barth,  Abstr.,  1902,  i,  222), — According  to  Hantzsch,  one  char- 
acteristic of  a  pseudo-acid  is  that  the  hydrolysis  of  the  sodium  salt  has 
a  smaller  value  than  that  calculated  from  the  dissociation  constant  of 
the  free  acid.  The  author's  theoretical  investigation  shows  that  the 
law  of  mass  action  furnishes  no  basis  for  this  method  of  characterising 
pseudo-acids,  and  it  is  found  that  the  hydrolysis  of  the  salts  of  a 
pseudo-acid  must  be  as  great  as  that  of  the  salts  of  an  ordinary  acid 
with  an  equal  dissociation  constant.  The  cases  of  abnormally  low 
hydrolysis,  established  by  Hantzsch's  experiments,  are  probably  con- 
nected with  incomplete  electrolytic  dissociation  of  the  salts,  or  with 
some  other  factor,  the  importance  of  which  has  not  yet  been  recognised. 

J.  C.  P. 

Polymerisation  of  Orthomeric  Liquids,  Especially  of  Acetic 
Acid.  Alexius  J.  Batsciiinski  {Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  i,  868  ;  from 
Bull.  Soc.  Imp.  Naturaliates  Aloacou,  1903,  188 — 199). — A  method 
of  determining  the  degree  of  polymerisation  of  liquids,  the  vapours 
of  which  have  the  same  degree  of  complexity  ("orthomeric" 
liquids),  has  already  been  devised  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  444).  This  method 
has  been  applied  to  the  case  of  acetic  acid,  methyl  formate  and 
fluorobenzene  serving  as  standard  substances.  The  results  obtained 
varied  somewhat  with  the  method  of  calculation  employed  and  the 
compound  chosen  for  the  standard,  but  were  on  the  whole  fairly  con- 
cordant. The  differences  are  due  to  the  slight  polymerisation  of  the 
standard  substance  itself  or  to  the  insufficient  accuracy  of  the  deter- 
mination of  its  critical  volume,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  law  of  coinci- 
dent conditions  is  not  absolutely  true.     The  mean  values  obtained  for 
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the  degree  of  polymerisation  are  at  100^  1-7,  at  150°  1-6,  at  200°  1  5, 
at  250°  li,  and  at  300°  1*3 ;  they  are  a  little  lower  than  those  found 
by  Ramsay  and  Shields,  and  lie,  on  the  whole,  between  those  found 
by  other  observers.  E.  W.  W. 

Size  of  the  Molecules  of  Compounds  in  the  Liquid  State. 
WiLHELM  Vaubel  (J.  pr.  Chevi.,  1904,  [ii],  138— 144).— The  author 
has  calculated  the  association  factor  of  a  number  of  liquid  elements 
and  compounds,  both  inorganic  and  organic  :  by  his  own  method,  from 
the  heat  of  vaporisation  and  the  "  gravitation  factor  "  ;  by  Ramsay  and 
Shields'  method,  from  the  surface  tension  ;  by  Traube's  method,  from 
the  co-volume  ;  and  by  Longinescu's  method,  from  the  absolute  boiling 
point  and  the  density.  The  results  are  tabulated.  The  different 
methods  **  on  the  whole  lead  nearly  always  to  an  approximately  correct 
value."  C.  F.  B. 

Theoretical  Considerations  Respecting  the  Origin  and  Es- 
sence of  the  Chemical  Elements.  Willibald  IIextschel  {J.  pi\ 
Cfiem.,  1904,  69,  187 — 192). — In  the  light  of  recent  discoveries  with 
regard  to  radioactivity,  the  author  discusses  his  idea,  enunciated 
fifteen  years  ago,  that  "matter  may  be  regarded  as  an  accumulation 
of  radiant  energy."  C.  F.  B. 

Distribution  of  Elements  in  the  Earth  in  Relation  to  their 
Atomic  Weights.  Louis  De  Launay  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138, 
712 — 714). — It  is  suggested,  on  geological  grounds,  that  the  original 
distribution  of  the  elements  in  the  earth  at  the  time  of  its  fluidity  was, 
from  the  exterior  towards  the  centre,  approximately  in  the  order  of 
their  atomic  weights,  their  distance  from  the  centre  being  greater  the 
smaller  the  atomic  weight.  This  is  the  order  the  atoms,  free  from  all 
chemical  affinity  at  such  high  temperatures,  would  assume  as  a  result  of 
rotation  of  the  fluid  mass.  L.  J.  S. 

Apparatus  for  Regulating  the  Action  of  Vacuum  Pumps. 
Jean  Meunieb  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  693— 694).— A  valve  made 
from  a  perforated  glass  tube  covered  with  a  rubber  band  is  inserted 
between  the  vacuum  pump  and  the  exhausted  vessel.  This  arrange- 
ment serves  to  prevent  water  being  sucked  back  from  the  pump  during 
changes  in  the  flow  of  the  current.  S.  S. 

New  Forms  of  Pipettes.  B.  M.  Mukerjee  {Chem.  N'ews,  1904, 
89,  161). — Two  pipettes  are  described  for  use  in  drawing  up  bromine, 
chlorine  water,  etc.  In  the  flrst,  the  upper  tube  of  an  ordinary  pipette 
is  bent  at  a  right  angle  and  enters  the  top  of  a  reservoir  filled  with 
water.  A  tube  passes  to  the  bottom  of  this  reservoir,  and  has  near 
the  top  a  large  bulb.  The  pipette  is  filled  by  drawing  the  water  from 
the  reservoir  into  this  bulb.  A  valve  may  also  be  placed  in  the  upper 
tube  of  the  pipette  for  greater  safety.  The  second  example  consists  of 
a  pipette  with  the  tube  above  the  mark  bent  into  the  shape  of  a  U  tube, 
which  is  filled  with  water.  W.  P.  S. 
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Formation  of  Solids  at  Low  Temperatures,  particularly  with 
regard  to  Solid  Hydrogen.  Morris  W.  Travers  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc, 
1904,  73,  181 — 183). — The  author  has  previously  found  that  hydrogen 
remained  liquid  down  to  14"2°  (Helium  scale),  but  solidified  when  the 
pressure  fell  to  49  or  50  mm.  of  mercury  corresponding  with  a  tem- 
perature of  141°,  but  no  observations  of  its  appearance  were  made. 
The  experiments  have  been  modified  and  repeated  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  glassy  substance  described  by  Dewar  is  definite 
crystal  or  merely  a  highly  viscous  liquid.  The  author  found  that  when 
the  liquid  hydrogen  was  made  to  boil,  in  a  vacuum  the  liquid  did  not 
appear  to  become  viscous,  and  films  of  glassy  substance  formed  at  the 
surface  and  broke  as  the  bubbles  rose.  The  sharpness  with  which  the 
solid  hydrogen  was  formed  and  the  constancy  of  the  melting  pressure 
lead  the  author  to  believe  that  the  solid  hydrogen  is  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance and  not  a  pseudo-solid.  L.  M,  J. 

Density  of  Fluorine.  Henri  Moissan  (Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138, 
728 — 732). — The  discrepancy  between  the  experimental  (1*260)  and 
the  theoretical  value  (1'316)  for  the  density  of  fluorine  (compare 
Absbr.,  1890,  ii,  208)  led  Brauner  to  suggest  that  the  gas  may  be  a 
mixture  of  atomic  and  molecular  fluorine,  a  fact  which  would  also 
account  for  its  great  chemical  affinity  (compare  Trans.,  1894,  65,  401). 
The  author  has  therefore  redetermined  the  density  of  the  gas  by  the 
Regnault  method,  using  a  glass  globe  in  place  of  the  platinum  vessel 
employed  in  the  earlier  investigation  (compare  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  140). 
The  glass  globe  was  weighed  full  of  nitrogen,  and  then  full  of  fluorine, 
a  correction  being  made  for  the  residual  nitrogen.  The  mean  of  four 
determinations  gave  the  number  1"310  for  the  density  of  fluorine,  a 
value  so  closely  approximating  to  the  theoretical  (1*319),  calculated  from 
F=  19*05,  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  free  atoms 
in  gaseous  fluorine.  M.  A.  W. 

Preparation  and  Properties  of  Liquid  Oxygen.  Ernst 
Erdmann  and  Fred  Bedford  (Ber.,  1904,  37,  1184— 1193).— At 
—  191*5°,  liquid  oxygen  dissolves  458  times  its  volume,  or  50*7  per 
cent,  of  its  weight,  of  gaseous  nitrogen ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  in 
preparing  pure  liquid  oxygen  to  carefully  exclude  air.  E.  F.  A. 

Composition  and  Temperature  of  Liquid  Air.  Ernst  Erdmann 
{Be>'.,  1904,  37,  1193— 1196).— Liquid  air  freshly  drawn  from  the 
Hampson  machine  contains  about  30  per  cent,  of  oxygen  and  boils  at 
about  -  194°.  E.  F.  A. 

Physical  Chemistry  oi  the  Lead  Chamber  Process.  Max 
Trautz  {Zeit.  phi/sikal,  (JJiem.^  1904,  47,  513 — 610).— The  reactions  of 
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the  lead  chamber  take  place  with  such  great  rapidity  that  a  final 
decision  as  to  their  relative  importance  cannot  yet  be  reached. 

The  oxidation  of  sulphur  dioxide  in  aqueous  sulphuric  acid  solutions 
has  been  qualitatively  studied.  The  rate  of  decomposition  of  nitro- 
sulphonic  acid  at  25°  in  aqueous  sulphuric  acid  of  varying  strength 
has  been  determined.  In  dilute  sulphuric  acid  solutions,  what  is 
actually  measured  is  the  rate  of  escape  of  nitric  oxide  from  a  super- 
saturated solution,  the  hydrolysis  of  the  nitrosulphonic  acid  taking 
place  almost  instantaneously ;  when  the  sulphuric  acid  is  stronger,  the 
rate  of  hydrolysis  is  lower,  and  is  superposed  on  the  rate  of  escape  of 
the  nitric  oxide. 

Nitric  oxide  acts  on  the  system  HNO3  +  HgO  +  HgSO^,  foraaing 
nitrosulphonic  acid  and  nitrogen  peroxide.  So  long  as  the  percentage 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  less  than  52,  the  process  is  reversible  at  all 
temperatures  between  22°  and  82°.  The  partial  pressure  of  the 
nitrogen  peroxide  produced  in  the  foregoing  reaction  rises  with  in- 
ci'easing  sulphuric  acid  concentration  to  a  maximum,  and  then  falls  off 
until  with  93  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  it  has  a  negligibly  small  value. 
There  is  produced  at  this  concentration  not  only  nitrosulphonic  acid, 
but  also  nitrosodisulphonic  acid  the  concentration  of  which  is  ap- 
proximately proportional  to  the  nitrogen  peroxide  concentration. 

In  the  presence  of  nitric  acid,  nitric  oxide  can  reduce  sulphuric  acid 
to  sulphur  dioxide — a  process  to  be  attributed  to  successive  con- 
densation and  resolution  (compare  Raschig's  theory). 

Under  the  conditions  of  the  lead  chamber,  a  reaction  takes  place 
between  nitrosodisulphonic  acid  and  nitrous  acid  (also  nitrosulphonic 
acid  or  its  decomposition  products),  leading  to  nitric  oxide  and 
sulphuric  acid ;  it  is  probable  that  this  reaction  is  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  lead  chamber  process. 

■  Nitrosodisulphonic  acid,  NO(S03H)2,  has  been  prepared  in  several 
new  ways,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  this  compound  results  from  the 
reduction  of  nitrosulphonic  acid  by  sulphur  dioxide  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  tho  reduction  being  accelerated  by  heating. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  usual  method  of  determining  the  niti'ogen 
acids  in  the  chamber  gases  is  faulty,  and  it  is  therefore  probably  not 
yet  known  with  certainty  which  oxides  of  nitrogen  predominate  in 
the  chamber. 

The  paper  contains  a  detailed  critical  and  historical  review  of  the 
literature  dealing  with  the  theory  of  the  lead  chamber  process. 

J.  C.  P. 

Catalysis  of  Hydrazine.  Attilio  Purgotti  and  L.  Zanichelli 
{GazzelUi,  1904,  34,  i,  57—87.  Compare  Tanatar,  Abstr.,  1902,  ii, 
386  and  495). — Tanatar's  equation,  3N2H4  =  4NH3  +  N2,  for  the 
catalytic  decomposition  of  hydrazine  sulphate  by  platinum  black  is 
confirmed.  It  is  shown  that  platinum  black,  when  boiled  with  water 
for  four  hours,  quite  loses  its  property  of  decomposing  hydrazine 
sulphate,  although  still  possessing  normal  catalytic  power  with  regard 
to  hydrogen  peroxide  and  hydroxylamine  j  such  platinum,  after  being 
used  to  decompose  the  latter  two  substances,  has  not  regained  its 
activity  towards  hydrazine,  Platinum  black  which  has  been  heated  in  a 
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current  of  hydrogen  is  similar,  and  platinum  which  has  been  precipitated 
by  hydrazine  or  hydroxylamine  from  a  solution  of  platinic  chloride  is  also 
inactive  as  long  as  it  remains  suspended  in  the  liquid  in  which  it  is 
formed  ;  on  filtering  it,  however,  and  drying  it  in  the  air,  it  regains  its 
normal  activity.  The  behaviour  of  platinum  reduced  from  its  chloride 
by  alcoholic  potash  is  similar,  but  it  at  once  decomposes  hydroxylamine 
and  hydrogen  peroxide.  The  authors  consider  that  the  catalysis  of 
hydrazine  is  initiated  by  traces  of  oxygen  occluded  by  the  platinum ; 
it  is  noteworthy  that  the  inactive  platinum,  which  can  be  rendered 
active  by  washing  it  with  water  and  drying  in  the  air,  does  not 
become  active  if  kept  in  water  through  which  air  is  bubbled  for  several 
hours  or  in  which  hydrogen  peroxide  is  caused  to  decompose.  The 
inactive  platinum  seems  not  to  possess  the  power  of  absorbing  oxygen 
whilst  covered  with  water.  From  the  foregoing  observations,  it  is  con- 
cluded that,  contrary  to  Tanatar's  views,  the  mechanism  of  the 
catalysis  of  hydrazine  is  totally  different  from  that  of  the  catalysis  of 
hydroxylamine.  Platinum  which  is  inactive  towards  hydrazine 
sulphate  is  also  inactive  to  hydrazine  hydrate,  a  fact  indicating  the 
same  mechanism  to  exist  in  both  these  cases,  and  again  contrary  to 
Tanatar's  opinions. 

From  a  study  of  catalysis  of  aqueous  solutions  of  hydrazice 
sulphate,  it  is  concluded  that  the  velocity  of  decomposition  increases 
nearly  proportionately  to  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  platinum 
present,  and  roughly  also  to  the  increase  of  concentration. 

The  rate  of  decomposition  by  platinum  of  aqueous  salts  of  hydrazine 
varies  greatly  with  the  nature  of  the  acid  ;  the  monohydrochloride, 
sulphate,  nitrate,  and  hydrobromide  are  most  rapidly  afFected  and  in 
the  order  given,  whilst  the  diacetate,  dihydrochloride,  and  dihydro- 
bromide  are  much  less  readily  decomposed.  It  is  shown  that  the  addi- 
tion of  traces  of  acids  has  a  very  varying  influence  on  the  catalysis  ; 
sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  phosphoric,  and  boric  acids  have  little  effect, 
but  hydrofluoric,  hydrobromic,  hydriodic,  and  nearly  all  organic  acids 
very  much  retard,  if  they  do  not  completely  inhibit,  decomposition. 
These  facts,  taken  into  account  with  their  dissociation,  explain  the 
varying  nature  of  the  catalysis  of  hydrazine  salts  in  solution. 

W.  A.  D. 

Hydroxamic  Acids.  Angelo  Angeli  and  Francesco  Angelico 
{Gazzetta,  IdOi,  34,  i,  50—57.  Compare  Abstr.,  1902,  i,  765;  and 
this  vol.,  ii,  115). — In  preparing  nitrohydroxylaminic  acid  from 
hydroxylamine,  ethyl  nitrate,  and  sodium  ethoxide,  the  yield  is  never 
greater  than  50  per  cent,  that  of  theory,  owing  to  part  of  the  ethyl 
nitrate  being  decomposed  to  form  nitrous  acid  and  acetaldehyde,  the 
latter  then  combining  with  hydroxylamine  to  form  acetaldoxime.  The 
formation  of  the  oxime  was  ascertained  by  its  distilling  with  the 
alcohol  used  as  solvent ;  it  was  hydrolysed,  and  the  hydroxylamine 
formed  converted  into  piperonaldoxime. 

The  difference  between  the  decomposition  of  the  silver  salt  and 
sodium  salt  of  nitrohydroxylaminic  acid  (compare  loc.  cit.)  is  discussed  ; 
the  sodium  salt  in  aqueous  solution  is  resolved  into  the  ions,  Na,  Na  and 
NjjOj,  and  ultimately  gives  NO.^  and  NO.     The  insroluble  silver  salt 
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decomposes  according  to  the  equations  (1)  AggNjOg  =  AgNOg  +  AgNO, 
(2)  AgNO  =  Ag  +  NO;  it  is  shown  experimentally  that  the  ratio  of 
silver  formed  to  nitric  oxide  generated  is  approximately  1  : 1,  as 
required  by  equation  (2). 

The  oxidation  of  sodium  nitrohydroxylaminate  by  potassium  per- 
manganate in  neutral  solution  takes  place  nearly  quantitatively 
according  to  the  equation  Na2N.203  +  30  =  2NaX03. 

Nitrohydroxylaminic  acid  is  the  only  reagent  which  satisfactorily 
differentiates  ketones  from  aldehydes  ;  the  hydroxamic  acids  product 
from  aldehydes,  according  to  the  equation 

R-CHO  +  :n-oh = r-c(oh):n-oh, 

are  distinguished  by  their  characteristic  behaviour  with  ferric  chloride 
on  copper  acetate.  As  these  hydroxamic  acids  are  readily  hydrolysed 
to  the  corresponding  carboxylic  acids,  the  use  of  nitrohydroxylaminic 
acid  affords  a  ready  means  of  transforming  aldehydes  into  acids  without 
resorting  to  destructive  processes  of  oxidation.  W.  A.  D, 

Cause  of  the  Conductivity  of  Air  in  which  Phosphorus  is 
Oxidised.  F.  Harms  [Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  i,  708;  from  Physikal. 
Zeit.y  5,  93 — 95). — The  relationship  of  the  number  of  oxidised  oxygen 
molecules  to  the  number  of  ions  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  phosphorus 
in  air  has  been  estimated.  The  latter  was  determined  by  measuring 
the  strength  of  the  saturation  current,  which  is  readily  obtained  by 
employing  low  oxygen  pressures.  An  E.M.F,  of  500 — 1200  volts  was 
used  and  the  progress  of  the  action  observed  by  means  of  a  manometer. 
From  the  experimental  data,  it  has  been  calculated  that  ions  only  begin 
to  be  formed  after  eight  millions  of  oxygen  molecules  have  taken  part 
in  the  action.  lonisation  is  not,  therefore,  directly  due  to  the  process 
of  oxidation,  but  depends  rather  on  the  formation  of  ozone  by  a 
secondary  reaction  (compare  Richarz  and  Schenck,  this  vol.,  ii,  154). 
lonisation  does  not  appear  to  occur  when  phosphorus  vapour  is  burnt 
in  oxygen.  E.  W.  W. 

Some  Physical  Constants  of  Phosphorus  Fluorides.  Henri 
MoissAN  {CompL  rend.,  1904,  138,  789— 792).— The  fusing  points  and 
boiling  points  of  the  phosphorus  fluorides  have  been  redetermined, 
using  a  thermoelectric  couple  instead  of  an  ordinary  thermometer, 
with  the  following  results :  phosphorus  trifluoride,  PFg  (compare 
Abstr.,  1885,  15,  482),  melts  at  -160°  and  boils  at  -95°  under 
atmospheric  pressure  ;  phosphorus  pentafluoride,  PF^  (compare  Thorpe, 
Abstr.,  1877,  46;  Moissan,  Abstr.,  1886,  303;  1887,  212),  prepared 
by  the  action  of  arsenic  fluoride  on  phosphorus  pentachloride,  forms  a 
white,  flocculent  solid,  melting  at  -  83°  to  a  colourless  liquid  which 
does  not  attack  glass  and  boils  at  -  75° ;  phosphorus  oxyfluoride, 
PF3O  (compare  Abstr.,  1886,  767 ;  1891,  264 ;  and  Thorpe  and 
Hamels,  Trans.,  1889,  55,  759),  forms  a  white,  crystalline  solid 
melting  at  -  68°  to  a  colourless  liquid,  which  does  not  attack  glass, 
and  boils  at  -  40°.  M.  A.  \V. 

Preparation  of  Crystalline  Silicon  and  Boron.  Karl  August 
IvuuNE  (D.ll.-l'.  147871). — Powdorod  oxides  or  hydroxides  of  siiiuou 
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or  boron  are  mixed  with  aluminium  turnings  and  sulphur  and  ignited. 
Thus  400  grams  of  aluminium,  500  grams  of  sulphur,  and  360  grams 
of  quartz  may  be  mixed  and  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  mixed 
powdered  aluminium  and  sulphur,  and  ignited  by  means  of  a  heated 
iron  rod.  The  mass  rapidly  fuses,  and  reaches  a  white  heat.  When 
cold,  the  aluminium  sulphide  is  decomposed  by  water,  and  the  silicon 
remains  in  the  crystalline  form.  Boron  may  be  prepared  from  boric 
acid  in  similar  manner.     No  external  heat  is  required.         C.  H.  D. 

Solubility  of  Silicon  in  Zinc  and  Lead.  IIenei  Moissan 
and  F.  Siemens  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  657 — 661). — The  metals 
were  heated  with  excess  of  silicon  in  an  electric  resistance  furn'ice  at 
a  constant  temperature  for  about  three  hours.  A  pyrometer  served 
to  indicate  the  exact  temperature.  The  following  numbers  were 
obtained  : 

Lead.  Zinc. 


Silicon  dissolved  iu 

Temperature. 

100  grams. 

1250° 

0-024  grams. 

1330 

0070      „ 

1400 

0150      „ 

1450 

0-210      „ 

1500 

0-780      „ 

'' 

Silicon  dis.soIved  iu 

Temperature. 

100  grams. 

600° 

0  06  grams. 

650 

0-15      „ 

730 

057      „ 

800 

0-92      „ 

850 

1-62      „ 

s.  s. 


Optical  Properties  of  Vitreous  Silica,  J.  VV.  Gifford  and 
William  A.  Shenstone  {Proc.  Hoy.  Soc,  1904,  73,  201—208).— 
Vitreous  silica  possesses  many  properties  which  render  it  very  valuable 
for  optical  work.  It  is  indifferent  to  most  corrosive  fumes,  it  is 
transparent  to  ultra-violet  radiations,  and  is  not  doubly  refracting, 
whilst  it  is  possible  to  produce  two  or  more  identical  meltings.  The 
refractive  index  is  low.  Measurements  were  made  with  prisms 
manufactured  in  different  ways,  one  being  built  up  from  four  separate 
meltings ;  the  latter,  however,  was  almost  indistinguishable  from  the 
simple  prism.  Some  of  the  indices  of  refraction  obtained  are  given 
in  the  following  table  : 


v 

Wave  length. 

Index. 

Wave  length. 

Index. 

7950 

1-453398 

3034-21 

1-486881 

{0) 

6563-04 

1-4564147 

2445-86 

1-51096 

(D) 

5893-17 

1-4584772 

2062-0 

1-54271 

(F) 

4861-49 

1-463165 

1852-2 

1-5743 

The  dispersion  jis  slightly  greater  than  that  of  quartz.  A  thin 
doublet  of  fluorite  achromatised  by  vitreous  silica  was  examined  and 
found  to  possess  a  focal  length  almost  independent  of  wave  length. 
Thus  with  a  focal  length  of  1 -00000,  at  wave  lengths  7950  and  1852, 
the  greatest  variations  reached  1-00086  for  the  D  line  and  099054 
for  wave  length  2446.  The  indices  of  refraction  in  the  table  are 
probably  in  almost  all  cases  correct  to  1  in  the  5th  decimal  place. 

U  M.  J. 
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Preparationof  Sodium  Oxide.  BASLERCnEMiscHEFABRm(D.R.-P. 
148784.  Compare  Abstr,,  1903,  ii,  646,  724).— In  the  preparation  of 
sodium  oxide  by  heating  sodium  peroxide  with  metallic  sodium,  the 
reaction  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  addition  of  a  small  proportion  of 
sodium  hydroxide.  A  much  lower  temperature  is  then  required,  and, 
the  reaction  being  very  rapid,  the  vessels  employed  are  less  corroded, 
and  a  purer  product  is  obtained.  The  influence  of  the  hydroxide  is 
similar  to  that  of  moisture  on  the  reaction  between  sodium  and 
chlorine.     "  C.  H.  D. 

Action  of  Carbon  Dioxide  on  Solutions  of  Sodium  Nitrite. 
Charles  Marie  and  R.  Marquis  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  694 — 696. 
Compare  this  vol.,  i,  208  ;  ii,  252). — An  aqueous  solution  of  /?-naphthyl- 
amine  and  sulphanilic  acid  gives  an  orange-red  colour  with  even 
traces  of  nitrous  acid.  With  the  aid  of  this  reagent  it  is  proved  that 
carbon  dioxide  liberates  small  amounts  of  nitrous  acid  from  solutions 
of  sodium  nitrite.  S.  S. 

Action  of  Carbon  Dioxide  on  the  Metallo-ammoniume. 
:fiTiENNE  Kengade  {Com]}t.  veud.,  1904,  138,  629—631). — At  a 
temperature  between  -  60^  and  -  50°,  carbon  dioxide  reacts  with  sodium 
ammonium  to  form  sodium  carbamate  and  hydrogen  ;  the  reaction  is 
quantitative  and  represented  by  the  equation  2CO2  +  2NHgNa  = 
2NH2*C02Na  +  H2.  At  a  slightly  higher  temperature,  -  35°  to  —25°, 
the  volume  of  hydrogen  liberated  is  much  less  than  that  required  by 
the  above  equation,  and  the  product  consists  of  a  mixture  of  sodium 
carbamate  and  sodium  formate,  the  latter  being  formed  by  the  action 
of  the  nascent  hydrogen  on  carbon  dioxide  in  the  presence  of  sodium 
ammonium  (compare  Moissan,  Abstr.,  1902,  i,  255).  Similar  results 
were  obtained  with  potassium-ammonium,  but  as  this  compound  is  more 
stable  than  the  corresponding  sodium  compound  (compare  Moissan, 
Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  152)  the  operation  could  be  conducted  at  a  higher 
temperature,  — 10°  to  -  5°,  and  a  better  yield  of  the  formate  was  thus 
obtained.  M.  A.  W. 

A  New  Mode  of  Formation  of  Calcium  Carbide.  Henri 
Moissan  {C<ympL  rend.,  1904,  138,  661— 663).— When  carbon 
electrodes  are  ui^ed  in  the  electrolysis  of  fubed  calcium  chloride,  a 
certain  amount  of  calcium  carbide  is  formed  by  the  union  of  calcium 
with  the  electrodes.  The  presence  of  the  carbide  can  be  recognised  by 
the  formation  of  acetylene  on  treating  the  product  of  electrolysis  with 
water;  the  gaseous  mixture  obtained  contains  from  11*5 — 14'6  per 
cent,  of  acetylene.  The  yield  of  carbide  can  be  improved  by  adding 
calcium  fluoride  and  petroleum  coke  to  the  electrolytic  bath.  With 
these  precautions,  a  product  can  bo  obtained  which  yields  a  gas  con- 
taining as  much  as  65*7  per  cent,  of  acetylene.  S.  S. 

Fluorides,  Fluorochlorides,  Fluorobromidee,  and  Fluoro- 
iodides  of  the  Alkahne  Earth  Metals.  Edguaud  Defacqz  {Ann. 
Chim.  Phys.,  1904,  [viii],  1,  337— 362).— A  detailed  account  of  the 
preparation,  properties,  and  method  of  analysis  of  the  fluorides  and 
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double  fluorides  of  calcium,  barium,  and  strontium.  The  fluoride  of 
calcium  and  the  double  fluorides  of  barium  have  been  already  described 
(compare  this  vol.,  ii,  123,  170). 

Barium  fluoride  has  not  been  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form  owing 
to  its  insolubility  in  manganese  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide. 

Strontium  fluoride  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  octahedral  crystals  by 
fusing  a  mixture  of  manganese  fluoride  and  strontium  iodide. 

Calcium  and  strontium  fluorochlorides  closely  resemble  the  corre- 
sponding barium  compound,  but  they  are  more  readily  dissociated  by 
water ;  they  form  colourless,  transparent  crystals ;  the  sp.  gr.  of  the 
strontium  compound  is  4'18,  that  of  the  calcium  3 '07. 

Calcium  Jliuyrohromide,  CaFjjCaBrg,  sp.  gr.  315,  and  strontium 
Jluorohromide,  SrFg.SrBrj,  sp.  gr.  4*06,  are  crystalline  compounds,  more 
readily  decomposed  by  water  than  the  barium  compound. 

Calciuifi  Jluoroiodide,  CaFg.Calg,  has  not  been  obtained  pure  owing 
to  its  deliquescent  nature.  Strontium  Jltwroiodide,  SrFgjSrIg,  has  a 
sp.  gr.  4-5  at  18°.  M.  A.  W. 

Decomposition  of  Carbonates  of  the  Alkaline  Earths  by 
Ammonium  Chloride  in  presence  of  Water.  H.  Cantoni  and  G. 
GoGUELiA  {Bull.  Soc.  chim.,  1904,  [iii],  31,  282— 287).— When 
powdered  barium  carbonate  is  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of 
ammonium  chloride,  it  is  decomposed  with  the  formation  of  barium 
chloride  and  the  liberation  of  ammonia  and  carbon  dioxide.  When 
the  mixture  is  boiled,  the  reaction  proceeds  rapidly  :  thus,  a  solution 
containing  197"4  grams  of  ammonium  chloride  in  500  c.c.  decomposed 
9 '87  grams  of  barium  carbonate  immediately,  whilst  solutions  contain- 
ing respectively  53*5  and  21*4  grams  of  ammonium  chloride  in  500  c.c. 
decomposed  9*87  grams  of  barium  carbonate  in  45  minutes  and 
16  hours  respectively. 

At  the  atmospheric  temperature,  5*35,  10,  and  20  per  cent,  solutions 
of  ammonium  chloride  decomposed  respectively  0*919325,  1*255651, 
and  1*5  grams  of  barium  carbonate  in  98  days. 

Calcium  carbonate  is  decomposed  more  slowly  by  ammonium  chloride 
than  is  barium  carbonate,  and  the  strontium  salt  more  slowly  than 
calcium  carbonate.  A  tabular  statement  showing  the  rates  at  which 
these  fcalts  are  decomposed  is  given  in  the  original.  It  is  suggested 
that  other  salts  of  the  alkaline  earth  metals  may  be  decomposed 
by  ammonium  chloride  in  similar  manner. 

These  results  indicate  the  necessity  of  avoiding  the  addition  of  salts 
of  the  alkaline  earths  in  the  determination  of  alkali  metals  in 
silicates.  T.  A.  H. 

Electrochemical  Behaviour  of  Radium.  Alfred  Coehn  (Ber., 
1904,  37,  811 — 816). — Radium  cannot  be  deposited  on  a  platinum 
electrode  by  electrolysis  of  solutions  in  alcohol,  acetone,  or  pyridine, 
as  the  cathode  shows  only  a  temporary  induced  activity. 

With  aqueous  solutions,  cathodes  of  different  metals  acquire  only  a 
temporary  activity  in  presence  of  radium  bromide  solutions  ;  a  mercury 
cathode,  however,  becomes  permanently  active,  and  when  extracted 
with  hydrogen  bromide  gives  a  permanently  active  bromide. 
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The  D.P.  required  for  the  separation  of  metal  (calculated  from  heats 
of  formation)  increases  in  the  series  Ca,  Sr,  Ba,  but  proceeds  in  the 
reverse  direction  when  amalgams  are  produced,  so  that  the  separation 
of  strontium  on  mercury  requires  0  2  volt  more  than  barium,  and 
calcium  025  volt  more  than  strontium ;  the  latter  difference  is 
sufficient  for  the  electrolytic  separation  of  these  metals. 

These  values  are,  however,  for  saturated  solutions,  and  although  the 
difference  between  radium  and  barium  should  be  greater  than  between 
barium  and  strontium,  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  these  metals 
except  with  extraordinarily  small  current  densities  ;  metallic  radium  is, 
however,  precipitated  by  barium  amalgam.  Neither  barium  nor 
radium  can  be  separated  from  aqueous  solution  on  fused  Wood's 
metal. 

Metallic  radium  cannot  be  satisfactorily  deposited  on  amalgamated 
platinum,  but  can  be  obtained  on  amalgamated  zinc,  the  upper  part  of 
the  rod  being  protected  from  oxidation  by  means  of  paraffin  wax. 

By  precipitation  on  a  pure  mercury  cathode  and  dissolution  in 
hydrogen  bromide,  a  considerable  increase  of  activity  is  obtained  in 
the  bromide. 

A  silver  anode  was  used  to  absorb  the  bromine  ;  this  at  first  showed 
a  greater  activity  than  the  cathode,  but  this  was  due  only  to  induced 
activity,  and  disappeared  at  the  end  of  24  hours. 

The  redissolving  of  the  metallic  radium  in  the  solution  from  which 
it  is  being  deposited  can  be  greatly  checked  by  using  methyl  alcohol  as 
the  solvent  in  place  of  water. 

Metallic  radium  in  the  form  of  amalgam  behaves  like  its  compounds 
in  that  the  activity  increases  during  several  days  to  a  maximum  value. 

T.  M.  L. 

Atomicity  and  Atomic  Weight  of  Glucinum.  Sebastian  M. 
Tanatar  {J.  Ituss.  rhys.  Chem.  Soc,  1904,  36,  82— 86).— In  this 
preliminary  communication,  the  author  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
glucinum  is  a  quadrivalent  element  of  atomic  weight  18  2,  and  that 
the  compounds  described  by  Urbain  and  Licombe  (Abstr.,  1902,  i,  132 
and  418)  as  of  the  type  Be^OCOll)^  have  the  formula  BojOBg  and  the 
constitution  Il^tBe'O'BelKa,  for  example,  Be(OAc)3'0'Be(OAc)3.  The 
atomic  weight  18*2  multiplied  by  the  specific  heat  at  low  temperatures 
(0-3756— 0-409)  gives  6*8- 7-4  for  the  atomic  heat.  Attempts  to 
prepare  alums  containing  glucinum  and  rubidium  or  cajsium  yielded 
readily  soluble  double  salts  which  possess  neither  the  composition 
nor  the  crystalline  form  of  alums  but  crystallise  in  the  rhombic  and 
monoclinic  systems.  T.  H.  P. 

Magnesium  Potassium  Carbonate.  Friedrich  Auerbach  {Zeit. 
FAektrochem.,  1904,  10,  161— 169).— The  tsolubility  of  trihydrated 
magnesium  carbonate,  MgC03,3HoO,  in  solutions  of  i>otassium  hydrogen 
carbonate  of  various  concentrations,  up  to  about  1*1  normal,  is 
determined  at  IS'',  25°,  and  35°.  The  experiments  were  arranged  so 
as  to  prevent  loss  of  carbon  dioxide  from  the  solutions.  At  any  one 
temperature,  the  solubility  of  the  magnesium  carbon  ite  increases  as  the 
concentration  of  the  potassium  hydrogen  carbonate  increases,  until  the 
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point  is  reached  at  which  the  double  salt,  MgC03,KHC03,4H20,  begins 
to  be  formed ;  thereafter,  the  concentration  of  magnesium  carbonate  in 
the  saturated  solution  diminishes.  The  solubility  of  magnesium 
carbonate  diminishes  as  the  temperature  rises,  whilst  the  solubility 
product  of  the  double  salt  increases.  From  this,  it  follows  that  the 
formation  of  the  double  salt  from  MgCOgjSHgO  and  potassium  hydrogen 
carbonate  solution  is  accompanied  by  a  development  of  heat,  and  that 
the  minimum  concentration  of  potassium  hydrogen  carbonate  required 
for  its  formation  is  smaller  at  lower  temperatures  than  at  higher  ones. 
The  whole  series  of  conditions  under  which  the  existence  of  the  double 
salt  is  possible  are  included  in  the  interval  of  transition,  the  upper 
and  lower  limits  of  which  are  not  practically  realisable  owing  to  the 
formation  of  MgCOg.SHgO  at  low  temperatures,  and  of  the  double  salt, 
K2C03,MgC08,4H20,  at  higher  ones.  T.  E. 

Lead  Tin  Alloys.  I.  Chemical  Equilibrium  of  Lead  and  Tin 
in  presence  of  Solutions  of  their  Salts.  Otto  Sackur  {Chem. 
Centr.,  1904,  i,  863—864;  from  Arb.  Kais.  Ges.-A.,  20,  512—544).— 
Lead  is  almost  completely  precipitated  from  its  solution  in  acetic  acid 
by  tin,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  tin  is  precipitated  from  its  solution 
in  nitric  acid  by  lead.  In  the  case  of  solutions  in  hydrochloric  acid 
or  sulphuric  acid,  a  state  of  equilibrium  between  the  lead  and  tin 
and  the  salts  of  these  metals  is  established.  The  conditions  of 
equilibrium  have  been  determined  with  varying  amounts  of  free  acid, 
and  the  results  found  to  agree  with  a  formula  deduced  from  Nernst's 
theory,  and  the  law  of  mass  action.  The  behaviour  of  the  metals 
towards  different  acids  is  explained  on  the  assumption  that  lead  has  a 
greater  solution  tension  than  tin,  and  that  the  stannous  salts,  with  the 
exception  of  the  nitrate,  are  only  very  slightly  dissociated  into  ions. 
Measurements  of  the  E.M.F,  of  a  voltaic  element  of  the  form 
Pb  I  Pb(N03)2  I  Sn(N03)2  |  So  showed  that  the  electrolytic  solution 
tension  of  lead  is  about  17 '2  times  as  great  as  that  of  tin. 

The  lead  was  determined  by  adding  ammonium  sulphide  to  the 
solution  containing  lead  and  tin,  dissolving  the  lead  sulphide  in  a  15 
per  cent,  solution  of  nitric  acid,  and  precipitating  the  lead  electro- 
lytically.  The  filtrate  from  the  lead  sulphide  was  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  the  sulphide  of  tin  collected,  washed  with  ammonium 
sulphide,  and  weighed  as  dioxide.  The  electrolytic  separation  of  tin 
from  its  solution  in  ammonium  sulphide  by  Neumann's  method  was 
found  to  be  inaccurate,  the  precipitated  metal  always  containing 
sulphur.  The  volumetric  estimation  of  pure  stannous  salts  in  acid 
solution  by  oxidation  with  ferric  salts  and  titration  with  permanganate, 
or  by  adding  excess  of  iodine  solution  and  titrating  with  thiosulphate, 
gives  concordant  results  only  when  a  considerable  excess  of  the 
oxidising  agent  is  used.  The  presence  of  lead  causes  errors  in  the 
permanganate  method,  but  lead  salts  do  not  affect  the  iodine  method  j 
in  the  latter,  sodium  or  potassium  acetate  should  be  used  to  dissolve 
iodide  of  lead,  and  not  ammonium  acetate.  E.  W.  W.    ) 

Lead  Carbonate.  Roberto  Salvadgei  {Gazzetta,  1904,  34,  i, 
87 — 92).— Ammonium  carbonate  precipitates  from  a  cold  solution  of 
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lead  nitrate  the  normal  carbonate,  PbCOg,  but  when  this  is  boiled  with 
water  for  some  time,  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved  and  the  basic  carbonate, 
2PbC03,Pb(OH)2,  formed.  The  same  product  is  obtained  on  boiling 
the  normal  carbonate  with  iV/lOO,  iV/20,  and  ^/lO  aqueous  solutions 
of  sodium  sulphate  or  sodium  chloride,  and  on  boiling  lead  chloride  or 
lead  sulphate  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  aqueous  sodium  carbonate. 
On  adding  to  a  mixture  of  lead  sulphate  and  carbonate  a  solution 
containing  sodium  sulphate  and  carbonate,  the  whole  of  the  sodium 
carbonate  is  converted  into  sodium  sulphate  when  the  latter  is  present 
in  large  excess,  lead  carbonate  being  formed.  Similarly,  when  lead 
nitrate  is  added  to  a  solution  containing  both  sodium  sulphate  and 
carbonate,  lead  carbonate  only  is  precipitated,  contrary  to  Findlay's 
theory  of  fractional  precipitation  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  716) ;  the  whole  of 
the  sodium  carbonate  is  precipitated  before  any  lead  sulphate  is 
formed.  W.  A.  D. 

Halogen  Compounds  of  Mercury.  Miles  S.  Sherrill  {Zeit. 
physikaL  Chem.,  1904,  47,  103—106.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  534, 
649). — When  allowance  is  made  for  the  dissociation  HgXgTi^HgX'  +  X', 
where  X  =  C1,  Br,  or  I,  the  calculations  made  in  the  author's  previous 
papers  must  be  somewhat  modified.  J.  C.  P. 

Hydrolysis  of  Mercuric  Chloride.  Robert  Luther  (Zeit. 
physikal.  C/tern.,  1904,  47, 107—112.  Compare  Morse,  Abstr.,  1903,  ii, 
12  ;  Sherrill,  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  534,  649  ;  preceding  abstract). — Ac- 
cording to  Ley  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  67),  the  conductivity  of  a  mercuric 
chloride  solution  is  due  to  the  hydrochloric  acid  formed  by  hydrolysis, 
but  the  author  shows  that  in  solutions  of  medium  concentration  this  is 
not  entirely  the  case.  The  variation  of  the  conductivity  of  mercuric 
chloride  solutions  with  dilution  is  well  represented  by  the  formula 
;^v-/^  — const.,  as  is  shown  by  comparison  with  the  actual  measurements 
of  Ley  (loc.cit.)  and  Kahlenberg  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  540).  When  Morse's 
results  also  are  taken  into  account,  it  is  probable  that  the  hydrolysis 
of  mercuric  chloride  in  aqueous  solution  takes  place  according  to  the 
equation:  2IIgCl*  +  H20  =  (HgCl).p  +  2H'.  The  concentrations  (in 
mols.  per  litre)  of  the  various  components  of  a  saturated  aqueous 
solution  of  mercuric  chloride  at  25°  are  estimated  as  follows  : 
HgCl2,2-6  X  10-1  .  II- ;j  3  X  10-* ;  (HgCl)20,l-7  x  10"*;  CI',  4-8  x  lO""*; 
HgCr,l-5  X  10-< ;  Hg"l  x  IQ-S;  HgCl/,5  x  10-«.  J.  C.  P. 

Action  of  Copper  on  Chloric  Acid  with  and  without  Electro- 
lysis. Andri:  BiiocHET  {Bull .  Soc.  chivi.,  1904,  [iii],  31,  287—290. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  210  and  352  ;  and  this  vol.,  ii,  249).— Copper 
is  violently  attacked  by  a  concentrated  solution  (280  grams  per  litre) 
of  chloric  acid  at  60 — 80°,  and  is  rapidly  dissolved  even  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature,  but  is  only  slowly  dissolved  by  the  normal  acid 
(835  grams  per  litre).     In  no  case  is  any  hydrogen  evolved. 

When  a  normal  solution  of  chloric  acid  is  electrolysed  in  the  cold, 
using  a  copper  anode,  the  latter  is  attacked  regularly  over  its  whole 
surface  and  becomes  coated  with  a  layer  of  cuprous  chloride  which, 
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however,  disappears  on  warming.  Similarly,  when  copper  is  dissolved 
in  a  cold  normal  solution  of  chloric  acid,  the  metal  becomes  covered 
with  a  layer  of  hydrated  cuprous  oxide.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
the  metal  passes  into  solution  in  the  cuprous  form,  the  cuprous  com- 
pound first  produced  being  dissolved,  if  there  is  an  excess  of  chloric 
acid  present,  forming  cupric  chloride  and  chlorate.  With  the  concen- 
trated acid,  the  reaction  is  complicated  by  the  formation  of  oxygenated 
compounds  of  chlorine,  and  in  the  absence  of  an  excess  of  free  chloric 
acid,  complex  basic  salts  are  precipitated.  T.  A.  H. 

Formation  of  Basic  Copper  Salts  under  the  Influence  of 
Electrolysis.  Andrk  Brochet  {Bull.  Soc.  chim.,  1904,  [iii],  31, 
290 — 293.  Compare  preceding  abstract). — When  metallic  copper  is 
placed  in  a  solution  of  copper  chlorate,  the  metal  becomes  coated  with 
a  layer  of  hydrated  cuprous  oxide  and  cupric  chloride  appears  in  the 
solution.  Ultimately  a  pale  blue  precipitate  having  the  composition 
represented  by  the  general  formula  Cu(X)2,3Cu(OH)2  is  produced,  in 
which  X  is  a  mixture  of  the  radicles  CI  and  CIO3,  the  former  pre- 
dominating. It  is  suggested  that  this  precipitate  is  formed  by  the 
oxidation,  at  the  expense  of  the  copper  chlorate,  of  the  cuprous  oxide 
to  cupric  oxide,  which  then  combines  with  the  cupric  chloride  and 
chlorate  in  the  solution. 

When  a  solution  of  copper  chlorate  is  electrolysed  (compare  this 
vol.,  ii,  249),  using  a  copper  anode,  the  Utter  is  attacked  irregularly 
and  is  eventually  converted  into  a  lace  like  mass  of  filaments  ;  the 
negative  pole  becomes  coated  with  a  non-coherent  layer  of  copper  con- 
taining some  chloride,  and  there  is  formed  a  pale  blue  precipitate  of  a 
complex  basic  salt,  conforming  to  the  general  formula  already  given, 
but  in  which  X  is  principally  represented  by  the  radicle  CIO3.  It  is 
suggested  that  this  compound  is  formed  in  the  manner  already  in- 
dicated, and  that  this  reaction  affords  an  explanation  of  the  observed 
fact  that  the  ratio  between  the  amount  of  copper  dissolved  and  that 
deposited  in  the  voltameter  under  these  conditions  varies  from  1*5  to  2 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  experiment.  T.  A.  II. 

Basic  Cupric  Chlorate.  Andr]6  Brochet  {BtUl.  Soc.  chim.,  1904, 
[iii],  31,  293).— The  basic  cupric  chlorate,  Cu(C103)2,3Cu(OH)2, 
described  by  Bourgeois  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  157),  has  been  obtained  in  a 
slightly  impure  amorphous  form  by  adding  to  cold  aqueous  solutions 
of  cupric  chlorate,  cupric  hydroxide  or  hydroxides  of  the  alkalis  or 
alkaline  earths.  Tbe  product  obtained  invariably  contained  an  excess 
of  cupric  hydroxide  and  a  quantity  of  water,  which  was  not  lost  by 
exposure  under  reduced  pressui-e  or  by  heating  at  100°.        T.  A.  H. 

Complex  Copper  Compounds.  Volkmar  KohlschDtter  (Ber., 
1904,  37,  1153—1171.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  i,  468).— [With  P. 
PuDSCiiiES.] — When  any  cupric  salt  is  dissolved  in  concentrated  am- 
monia and  rather  more  than  an  equivalent  quantity  of  potassium 
thiocyanate  is  added,  dark  blue,  rhombic  tablets  of  the  salt, 

[Cu(NH3)J(CSN)2. 
separate.     This  dissolves  in  water  to  a  violet  solution,  from  which 
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potassium  thiocyanate  precipitates  bright  blue,  insoluble  needles  of 
the  compound  [Cu(NHg).,](CSN)2.  Other  alkali  salts  do  not  produce 
this  precipitate,  but  it  is  obtained  whenever  the  concentration  of  am- 
monia in  the  solution  is  diminished  by  dilution,  warming,  or  exposure 
to  air.  On  adding  potassium  iodide  to  a  solution  of  cuprammonium 
iodide,  [Cu(NH3)4]r2,H20,  the  colour  changes  gradually  from  violet  to 
green,  and  large,  almost  black  crystals  of  the  compound  Cu3(NH3)j(jTg 
separate.  This  is  probably  identical  with  a  salt  obtained  by  Richards 
and  Oenslager  (Abstr.,  1895,  i,  330),  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  double 
compound,  2[CuI(NH3)JI,[Cu(NH3)4]l2.  Potassium  oxalate  pre- 
cipitates blue  crystals  of  the  salt  Cu(NH3)4l2(C204),6H20. 

Cuprammonium  oxalate,  Cu(NH3)2C204,'2H20,  is  precipitated  in  the 
form  of  vitreous,  blue  prisms,  often  forming  crossed  twins,  from  a  solu- 
tion of  cuprammonium  sulphate,  [Cu(NH3)^]S04,  by  potassium  oxalate, 
even  in  presence  of  a  considerable  excess  of  ammonia. 

Cuprammonium  bromide,  Cu3(NH3)joBrg,  is  only  obtained  on  warm- 
ing. Potassium  bromide  precipitates  bluish-green  crystals  of  a  basic 
salt,  Cu(NH3)oBr2,2Cu0,3H20,  from  its  solution. 

Experiments  on  the  electrolytic  transport  of  aqueous  solutions  of 
cupric  chloride  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cathion  in  such  solu- 
tions is  a  complex  containing  water  molecules,  and  that  the  equili- 
brium, [CuCl(H20)3]'  +  R.p  ^  [Cu(H20)^]"  +  Cr,  is  displaced  by  a  rise 
of  temperature  in  the  direction  of  the  lower  arrow.  A.  few  experi- 
ments with  solutions  of  cupric  chloride  in  acetone  are  also  described. 

C.  H.  D. 

Absorption  of  Oxygen  by  Alkaline  Cerous  Solutions. 
Emil  Baur  {Ber.f  190-i,  37,  795 — 798), — The  absorption  of  oxygen 
by  alkaline  cerous  solutions  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  degree  of 
alkalinity  and  by  the  character  of  the  cerium  salt.  Three  specimens, 
A  nitrate,  B  and  C  chloride,  gave  the  following  absorptions  in  per- 
centages of  peroxide  salt  formed :  A,  55,  48,  56,  542,  55  ;  B,  52*3, 
44-2,  37-2,  51-2,  523,  55,  44,  523;  C,  721,  62-1,  72-0.  Specimen  B, 
which  gave  about  50  per  cent,  absorption  in  presence  of  potassium 
carbonate,  gave  60*1,  759,  678,  593,  76'3  and  62-8  per  cent,  when 
the  carbonate  was  partially  converted  into  hydrogen  carbonate,  whilst 
when  sodium  hydroxide  was  added  to  the  carbonate  the  absorption 
of  oxygen  was  scarcely  greater  than  that  required  to  convert  the 
cerous  into  a  eerie  salt.  T.  M.  L. 

Adsorption  Compound  formed  by  Iodine  with  Basic  Lan- 
thanum Acetate.  Wiliielm  Biltz  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  719—724).— 
The  author  has  determined  the  amount  of  iodine  removed  from  its 
solution  in  potassium  iodide  by  known  quantities  of  the  gelatinous 
precipitate  formed  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  lanthanum 
acetate.  It  varies  largely  according  to  the  physical  state  of 
the  precipitate,  the  amount  of  iodine  absorbed  being  greatest 
in  the  case  of  the  flocculent,  semi-transparent  colloidal  mass  obtained 
by  Damour's  method  (Compt.  reiui.,  1857,  43,  976),  a  deep  blue  colour 
being  produced  ;  when  the  precipitate  is  formed  in  boiling  solution, 
it  is  granular  and  absorbs  little  iodine,  a  brownish-black  colour  being 
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the  result.  Approximately  the  same  proportion  of  the  total  amount 
of  iodine  is  removed  by  a  fixed  quantity  of  the  same  precipitate  from 
solutions  containing  varying  amounts  of  iodine.  Thus,  with  solutions 
containing  from  1"88 — 0*105  grams  of  iodine,  the  ratio  of  iodine  re- 
maining unabsorbed  to  iodine  absorbed  varied  only  from  7*2 — 8'3. 
Another  preparation  gave  values  varying  from  9 — 12  for  the  same  ratio. 
These  results  are  similar  to  those  obtained  by  Kiister  (Abstr.,  1895, 
i,  199)  in  the  case  of  iodine  and  starch ;  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
blue  colour  produced  by  iodine  with  lanthanum  acetate  does  not  corre- 
spond with  the  formation  of  a  definite  compound.  The  analogy  with 
starch  is  made  complete  by  the  fact  that  a  colloidal  solution  of  basic 
lanthanum  acetate,  prepared  by  dialysis,  absorbs  iodine  according  to 
the  same  law.  W.  A.  D. 

Europium.  Georges  Urbain  and  Henri  Lacomue  {Compt.  rend., 
1904,  138,  627— 629).— From  610  grams  of  the  mixed  oxides  of 
samarium,  europium,  and  gadolinium  obtained  from  500  kilos,  of 
monazite  sand,  the  authors  have  separated,  by  a  method  already  de- 
scribed (compare  this  vol.,  ii,  37,  173),  six  fractions  consisting  of  the 
pure  europium  salt,  representing  2  parts  of  europium  oxide  in  100,000 
parts  of  the  mineral.  No  differences  could  be  detected  in  any  of  these 
fractions,  so  that  if  europium  is  a  mixture,  its  components  cannot  be 
separated  by  fractionation  of  the  double  magnesium  salts.  Europium 
sulphate,  Eu2(S04)3,8H20,  is  obtained  in  well-formed  crystals  having  a 
rofce  colour,  is  unaltered  in  air,  is  dehydrated  at  375°,  and  converted 
into  the  oxide  at  1600°;  the  oxide  thus  obtained  has  a  rose  colour, 
whilst  that  prepared  at  a  lower  temperature  by  calcining  the  oxalate 
is  white  with  a  faint  rose  tint  in  mass. 

The  atomic  weight  of  europium,  as  determined  (1)  by  the  conversion 
of  the  hydrated  sulphate  into  the  anhydrous  salt,  (2)  by  the  conver- 
sion of  the  anhydrous  sulphate  into  the  oxide,  (3)  by  the  conversion 
of  the  hydrated  sulphate  into  the  oxide  (5  determinations  in  each  case), 
is  151  "79,  with  an  error  of  not  more  than  0*06  (compare  Demar(^^ay, 
Ab&tr.,  1900,  ii,  481  ;  1901,  ii,  511).  M.  A.  W. 

General  Method  of  Preparing  Anhydroua  Chlorides. 
Camille  Matignon  and  F.  Bourion  (Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138, 
631—633.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  602  ;  1902,  ii,  263,  505).— A 
mixture  of  chlorine  and  sulphur  chloride  (SgClj)  is  a  convenient  agent 
for  preparing  the  anhydrous  metallic  chlorides  from  the  corresponding 
oxide,  in  that  it  possesses  both  chlorinating  and  reducing  properties 
and  reacts  at,  a  comparatively  low  temperature.  By  passing  a  stream 
of  chlorine  saturated  with  sulphur  chloride  over  the  heated  oxide,  the 
following  compounds  were  obtained  :  (1)  silicon  tetrachloride,  SiCl^, 
boiling  at  59°,  from  silica  heated  to  a  dull  redness.  (2)  A  double 
chloride  of  aluminium  and  sulphur,  Al2Clg,SCl4,  a  yellow  oil  which  solidi- 
fies on  cooling ;  prepared  from  alumina  heated  at  350°  to  400°.  (3)  Thor- 
ium tetrachloride,  ThCl^,  beautiful,  prismatic  needles  1 — 2  cm. long;  pre- 
pared from  thoria  heated  to  low  redness.  (4)  The  chlorides  of  praseo- 
dymium, neodymium,  and  samarium,  from  the  corresponding  oxides  or 
carbonates ;  in  this  case,  the  heating  has  to  be  gradual  to  avoid  fusing 
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the  mixture  of  chloride  and  oxychloride  first  formed.  (5)  Vanadium 
tetrachloride,  VCl^,  boiling  at  150°  with  partial  decomposition  into 
chlorine,  and  the  sesquichloride,  VgOg.  The  chlorinating  mixture 
attacks  vanadium  oxide  in  the  cold,  with  the  formation  of  the  oxy- 
chloride, VOCI3,  boiling  at  126°.  This  is,  however,  converted  into  the 
tetrachloride  by  mixing  with  excess  of  sulphur  chloride  and  heating 
to  dull  redness.  M.  A.  W. 


Transformation  of  Oxides  and  Oxygenated  Salts  into 
Chlorides.  Camille  Matignon  and  F.  Bourion  {Compt.  rend.,  1904, 
138,  760 — 762.  Compare  preceding  abstract). — By  means  of  a 
mixture  of  chlorine  and  sulphur  chloride,  oxides  and  oxygenated 
salts  are  converted  into  anhydrous  chlorides  ;  the  reaction  in  some 
cases  proceeds  quantitatively  and  is  suitable  for  analytical  purposes. 
Tungsten  trioxide,  when  strongly  heated  with  the  chlorinating  mix- 
ture, gives  the  oxychloride,  WOgClg,  in  brilliant,  yellow  plates  sub- 
liming at  264°  without  previous  fusion  ;  at  a  lower  temperature,  the 
oxychloride,  WOCl^,  is  formed  in  slender,  red  needles  which  melt  at 
211°  [compare,  however,  Smith  and  FJack,  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  81], 
Chromium  sesquioxide  and  ferric  oxide  are  rapidly  and  completely 
converted  into  the  corresponding  anhydrous  chlorides  when  heated 
below  redness  in  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  sulphur  chloride ;  nickel 
and  cobalt  oxides  are  similarly  chlorinated  at  400°,  the  reaction 
being  accompanied  by  incandescence ;  zinc,  manganese,  and  tin  oxides 
are  also  converted  into  the  corresponding  anhydrous  chlorides  when 
heated  below  fusion  in  the  chlorinating  mixture.  Boron  trioxide  has 
not  been  converted  into  the  chloride  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
and  sulphur  chloride.  Barium  and  calcium  sulphates  and  barium 
carbonate  are  converted  quantitatively  into  their  respective  chlorides 
when  heated  with  the  chlorinating  mixture,  and  the  method  has  been 
applied  to  the  analysis  of  mixtures  of  iron  oxide  and  barium  sulphate, 
and  chromium  sesquioxide  and  barium  sulphate,  the  resulting  mixed 
chlorides  being  separated  by  sublimation  in  the  first  case  and  by 
solution  in  the  second.  M.  A.  W. 


Electrolytic  Preparation  of  Aluminium.  Gustave  Gin 
(D.R.-P.  148627). — A  mixture  of  sodium  aluminium  fluoride  and 
sodium  thioaluminate,  prepared  by  fusing  together  aluminium  fluoride 
and  sodium  sulphide:  2Al2F^,  +  6Na2S  =  Al2F8,6NaF4- Al2S3,3Na2S, 
may  be  electrolysed  in  the  fused  state.  The  thioaluminate  is  decom- 
posed by  the  current :  AljS^SNagS  =  GNa^S  +  2 Al  -H  3S,  and  the  sodium 
sulphide  then  reacts  with  the  double  fluoride:  AljF^.eNaF -H SNa^S  = 
12NaF-H2Al-|-3S.  Bauxite  is  used,  and  is  dissolved  in  hydrofluoric 
acid  ;  precipitated  Alumina  or  bauxite  is  then  added  to  remove  iron, 
silicon,  and  titanium.  The  procefs  is  cyclic,  the  sulphur  produced 
being  burnt  to  sul{)liuric  acid,  which  is  then  used  to  prepare  the 
hydrofluoric  acid  from  the  sodium  fluoride  formed  in  the  electrolysis. 
The  sodium  sulphate  thus  produced  is  heated  with  coal  to  regenerate 
i-odium  sulphide,  U.  U.  D. 
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Estimation  of  Sulphuric  Acid.  Richard  Silberberger 
(MonatsL,  1904,  25,  220—248,  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  751).— 
The  estimation  of  sulphuric  acid  by  precipitation  as  barium  sulphate 
is  known  to  give  inaccurate  results  in  presence  of  iron,  chromium, 
aluminium,  or  potassium  salts.  The  object  of  the  investigation  was 
to  determine  the  nature  of  the  compounds  retained  by  the  barium 
sulphate. 

Aluminosvlphuric  acid,  Al2(S04H)g,7H20,  is  prepared  by  adding 
aluminium  sulphate  to  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  warming, 
when  a  voluminous  white  precipitate  separates.  On  diluting  with 
ether,  filtering,  and  washing  with  ether,  the  acid  is  obtained  as  a 
white  powder,  decomposing  in  moist  air  and  dissolving  in  water,  the 
solution  soon  decomposing  into  aluminium  sulphate  and  sulphuric 
acid. 

No  definite  product  could  be  obtained  from  chromic  sulphate  or 
ferric  sulphate  and  sulphuric  acid  in  similar  manner,  although  several 
chromosulphuric  acids  have  been  isolated  by  Recoiira  (Abstr.,  1893, 
ii,  470).  The  addition  of  barium  chloride  to  solutions  of  aluminium 
or  chromic  sulphate  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  also  yielded 
products  to  which  no  formula  could  be  assigned ;  they  contain 
barium  sulphate  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  complex  salt 
originally  formed. 

The  barium  ferrisulphate  described  by  Kiister  and  Thiel  (Abstr., 
1900,  ii,  242)  is  probably  Ba3Fe2(SO^)g,  from  its  decomposition  into 
barium  sulphate,  ferric  oxide,  and  sulphur  trioxide  on  ignition 
(Jannasch  and  Richards,  Abstr.,  1889,  926). 

On  adding  barium  nitrate  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium 
sulphate  and  potassium  nitrate,  a  white,  unstable  salt  is  precipitated, 
which,  after  drying  over  sulphuric  acid,  has  the  composition 
NOg'Ba'SO^'Ba'SO^K.  Boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  only  removes 
a  portion  of  the  alkali.  The  salt  obtained  from  barium  chloride, 
potassium  sulphate,  and  potassium  chloride  has  the  composition 
Cl'Ba'S04*Ba'S04*Ba'S04K.  Sodium  salts  are  not  retained  by 
barium  sulphate  in  the  form  of  complex  salts.  Platinum  salts  are 
also  not  retained. 

The  remainder  of  the  paper  contains  an  account  of  the  author's 
method  of  precipitation  of  sulphates  with  strontium  chloride  in 
alcoholic  solution  {loc.  cit.).  C.  H.  D. 


Atomic  Weight  of  Indium,  Louis  M.  Dennis  and  William  C. 
Geer  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  961— 9G2.  Compare  Thiel,  this  vol.,  ii,  177).— 
An  alcoholic  solution  of  anhydrous  indium  chloride  gives  a  heavy, 
colourless  precipitate  with  pyridine,  which  only  redissoives  in  a  large 
excess  of  pyridine ;  indium  chloride  can  in  this  manner  be  completely 
separated  from  iron  and  aluminium  chlorides.  A  method  based  on 
this  is  being  used  to  purify  indium  for  atomic  weight  determinations. 
Metallic  indium  can  be  deposited  electrolytically  from  solutions  of  its 
chloride  or  nitrate  in  either  pyridine,  hydroxylamine,  or  formic  acid. 

Indium  nitrate  forms  a  double  salt  with  ammonium  nitrate,  which 
crystallises  in  large,  colourless  prisms.  E.  F.  A. 
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Preparation  of  Metallic  Silicides ;  Manganese  Silicides.  Ykvh 
Lebeau  {Ann.  Chim.  Phf/s.,  1904,  [viii],  1,  553 — 574). — A  detailed 
account  of  the  preparation  and  properties  of  the  manganese  f-ilicides, 
SiMng,  SiMu,  and  SijMn  (compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  215,  298,  652). 
The  silicide,  SiMn^,  has  the  sp.  gr.  6  40  at  15^,  and  not  6'20  as  stated 
in  the  earlier  paper.  M.  A.  W. 

Formation  of  Magnetite  by  Heating  Iron  in  Carbon  Dioxide, 
Julius  Donau  {Monatsh.,  1904,  25,  181 — 187.  Compare  Baur  and 
Glaessner,  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  423). — According  to  Tissandier  (this 
Journal,  1872,  284),  iron  is  converted  into  ferrous  oxide  by  heating  at 
900*^  in  a  current  of  dry  carbon  dioxide. 

Experiments  in  which  pure  iron  wire  was  heated  at  1200°  in  a  cur- 
rent of  dry  carbon  dioxide  showed  that  the  product  is  ferrosoferrio 
oxide,  which  resembles  natural  magnetite  in  appearance,  crystalline 
form,  density,  hardness,  &c.  The  product  is  magnetic,  and  the  crystals 
often  show  magnetic  polarity,  especially  when  the  heating  has  been 
carried  out  in  an  electric  furnace.  The  presence  of  moisture  in  the 
carbon  dioxide  has  no  influence  on  tho  result,  except  that  the  forma- 
tion of  large  crystals  is  facilitated,  C.  H.  D, 

Variable  Hydrolytic  Equilibrium  of  Dissolved  Chromium 
Sulphate.  Theodore  W.  Richards  and  Frederic  Bonnet  (Zeit. 
physikal.  Chem.,  1904,  47,  29 — 51). — When  a  violet  solution  of  chromr 
ium  sulphate  is  subjected  to  dialysis,  examination  of  the  salt  that  has 
diffused  and  of  the  salt  that  has  remained  in  the  dialyper  shows  that 
the  ratio  Cr/SO^  is  the  same  in  both.  When,  however,  a  green  solu- 
tion of  chromium  is  similarly  treated,  the  ratio  Cr/SO^  diminishes  in 
the  diffused  portion  and  increases  in  the  dialyser — an  observation  in 
favour  of  the  view  that  the  change  from  violet  to  green  involves  a 
hydrolysis  with  formation  of  free  acid  and  a  soluble  basic  salt.  The 
extent  of  the  hydrolysis  was  estimated  by  comparing  the  influence  of 
the  green  solution  on  tho  rate  of  inversion  of  sugar  with  that  of  a  hydro- 
chloric acid  solution  of  known  strength.  The  acid  produced  by 
hydrolysis  at  100^  in  a  j-molar  solution  of  chromium  sulphate  is 
about  0'13iV;  that  produced  by  hydrolysis  at  50°  is  about  O'l^. 
The?e  values  are,  if  anything,  too  low,  since  a  green  solution  reverts 
slowly  to  the  violet  condition  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  violet 
solution  itself  inverts  sugar  very  f-lowly,  but  if  a  violet  solution  and  f^ 
green  solution  (both  |-molar)  are  kept  for  about  a  month  at  30^,  the 
amount  of  acid  present  (as  indicated  by  the  sugar  inversion  method) 
becomes  the  same  in  the  two  cases  (about  0 •043x7).  Thus  the 
hydrolytic  equilibrium  between  the  violet  and  the  green  salts  varies 
with  the  temperature. 

When  the  violet  solution  is  boiled,  cooled,  and  immediately  extracted 
with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  the  acid  is  removed,  and  it  is  thus 
possible  to  get  the  ratio  Cr/SO^  in  tho  residual  green  solution  as  high 
as  1/1.  If  the  acid  is  removed  by  digesting  at  100°  with  chromic 
hydroxide,  the  same  final  value  of  the  ratio  is  obtained,  but  if  the 
violet  solution  is  saturated  with  the  hydroxide  at  20°,  it  becomes  greePi 
and  the  ratio  Cr/SO^  assumes  finally  the  value  5/4. 
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When  barium  sulphate  is  precipitated  from  a  green  solution  of 
chromium  sulphate,  it  carries  down  with  it  small  quantities  of  a  green, 
strongly  basic  chromium  sulphate,  the  amount  of  this  depending  on  the 
extent  to  which  hydrolysis  has  taken  place.  If  the  precipitation  takes 
place  in  a  violet  solution,  scarcely  any  chromium  is  carried  down  with 
the  barium  sulphate  (compare  Richards,  Abstr.,  1 900,  ii,  472 ;  Richards, 
McCaffrey,  and  Bisbee,  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  624). 

Electrolytic  experiments  showed  that  there  is  no  complex  chromium 
anion  in  the  green  solutions  of  the  sulphate. 

The  work  detailed  in  the  paper  points  to  the  existence  of  a  green 
basic  salt,  in  which  at  least  47  per  cent,  of  the  acid  radicle  is  replaced 
by  hydroxyl.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  definite  formula  to  this  basic 
salt,  and  there  may  exist  several  compounds  hydrolysed  to  different 
degrees.  J.  C.  P. 

Barium  and  Lead  Uranyl  Acetates  and  the  Corresponding 
Uranates.  Josef  Zehenteu  [Monatsh.,  1904,  25,  197 — 219.  Com- 
pare Abstr.,  1900,  i,  424). — Barium  uranyl  acetate, 

Ba(C2H302)2,2U02(C2H302)2,3H2O,  ^ 
prepared  by  concentrating  an  acid  solution  of  the  mixed  acetates  in  a 
vacuum,  loses  SHgO  at  200°,  and  is  decomposed,  yielding  barium 
diuranate,  BalJgO..,  between  300°  and  a  red  heat.  On  boiling  the 
acetate  with  water,  a  yellow,  crystalline  mass  of  barium  iriuranate, 
B&lJ^O^f^AlU^O,  is  obtained,  which  loses  2^^^)  at  140°,  and  the 
remaining  2H2O  at  low  redness.  On  heating  a  solution  of  the  acetate 
on  the  water-bath  and  continually  replacing  the  water  evaporated,  the 
whole  of  the  uranium  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  haHum  pentauranate, 
BagU^OjwjSHgO,  which  forms  golden-yellow  crystals;  these  lose  4vH20 
at  140°,  and  the  remaining  water  of  crystallisation  at  low  redness.  If 
the  solution  contains  an  excess  of  barium  acetate,  barium  diuranate  is 
precipitated.  When  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  barium  uranyl  acetate  is 
boiled  for  4 — 5  hours  in  a  reflux  apparatus,  yellow,  microscopic,  hexa- 
gonal leaflets  of  barium  heptauranate,  BagUyOgi^jllHgO,  separate.  This 
salt  loses  2^H20  at  110°,  and  the  remaining  S^HgO  at  low  redLess. 

A  solution  of  barium  and  uranyl  acetates,  kept  in  a  closed  fla.sk  in 
diffused  daylight  or  in  darkness,  slowly  deposits  small,  prismatic 
crystals  of  a  salt,  BaUaC^HjQOjj.G^HgO,  which  loses  6^H.^0  in  a 
vacuum,  and  a  further  2HoO  is  evolved  on  heating  to  250°.  The  com- 
pound is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  Ba(C2H302)2)3U03,2H20.  Acetone 
is  evolved  on  ignition,  and  barium  triuranate  remains. 

Solutions  of  lead  and  uranyl  acetates,  evaporated  in  a  vacuum, 
deposit  silky,  yellow  needles  of  lead  uranyl  acetate, 

Pb(C2H302)2,U02(C2H302)2,3H20, 

becoming  anhydrous  in  a  vacuum-desiccator.  Lead  uranate,  PbUO^, 
remains  on  ignition  as  a  reddish-brown,  crystalline  mass.  When  a 
dilute  solution  of  the  double  salt  is  boiled  in  a  reflux  apparatus, 
golden-yellow  crystals  of  lead  diuranate,  PbU207,2iH20,  separate, 
becoming  anhydrous  on  ignition.  A  less  dilute  solution  deposits  a 
reddish  yellow  precipitate  of  lead  enneuranate,  PbjjU9O32,10HyO,  be- 
coming anhydrous  on  ignition.  Slow  evaporation  in  an  open  dish  on 
the  water-bath  causes  the  deposition  of  yellow  crystals  of  lead  jien- 
tauranate,   Pb^U50jj„4H20,    becoming    anhydrous   on   ignition.      At 
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temperatures  belov^  5°,  prismatic  crystals  of  the  salt, 

[Pb(C2H302)2,3U03,2H20]3H20, 
corresponding  with  the  barium  salt,  are  deposited.     SHgO  are  evolved 
in  a  vacuum,  and  lead  triuranate,  PbUgOjQ,  remains  on  ignition. 

The  results  concerning  water  of  crystallisation  differ  in  some 
respects  from  those  obtained  by  Wertheim  (1843)  and  Rammelsberg 
(Abstr.,  1885,  G48).  The  types  of  salts  obtained  in  the  present  and 
former  paper  [loc.  cit.)  are  presented  in  tabular  form.  0.  H.  D. 

Zirconium  Tetraiodide,  Zrl4.  Arthur  Stabler  and  Bruno 
Denk  (Ber.,  1904,  37,  1135 — 1139). — Zirconium  tetraiodide  has  been 
described  by  Dennis  and  Spencer  (Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  558)  as  a  white, 
crystalline  powder,  not  acted  on  by  water  or  acids.  The  authors  have 
re-investigated  this  compound,  and  obtain  quite  different  results: 

Zirconium  tetraiodide  is  best  prepared  by  heating  metallic  zirconium 
or  the  carbide,  prepared  by  Moissan's  method  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  428), 
in  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen  iodide.  A  vigorous  reaction  sets  in  at 
340°  in  the  case  of  the  metal,  or  at  490°  in  the  case  of  the  carbide, 
and  a  brown  sublimate  is  formed.  After  removal  of  hydrogen  iodide 
by  hydrogen,  the  sublimate  is  digested  with  benzene  at  100°  in  a 
sealed  tube  to  remove  free  iodine.  It  is  then  filtered  in  an  atmosphere 
of  hydrogen,  washed  with  benzene,  and  dried.  The  tetraiodide  is  a 
yellow,  micro-crystalline  powder,  which  fumes  in  air  and  dissolves  in 
water  or  acids  with  a  vigorous  reaction.  Alcohol  also  dissolves  it, 
forming  ethyl  iodide  and  zirconic  acid.  Dry  ether  dissolves  it  to  a 
yellow  solution,  first  forming  an  additive  product.  Ammonia,  propyl- 
amine, itc,  also  yield  additive  products  with  an  ethereal  solution  of 
the  tetraiodide,  which  will  be  furtlier  investigated. 

For  analysis,  the  iodide  is  dissolved  under  ether  in  water  containing 
a  little  sulphurous  acid.  The  zirconium  is  then  precipitated  by  am- 
monia, and  the  iodine  is  determined  in  the  filtrate  as  silver  iodide. 

A  definite  oxyiodide  of  zirconium  has  not  yet  been  obtained  (com- 
pare Venable  and  Baskerville,  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  596).  By  dissolving 
the  tetraiodide  in  water,  or  by  dissolving  zirconium  hydroxide  in 
hydriodip  acid,  and  evaporating,  colourless,  hygroscopic  needles  of  the 
composition  ZrOl2,8H20  are  obtained,  dissolving  readily  in  water  or 
alcohol.  The  composition  corresponds  with  that  of  the  known  oxy- 
chloride  and  oxybromide.  C  H.  D. 

So-called  Explosive  Antimony.  Ernst  Cohen  and  Wilhelm  E. 
Ringer  {Zeit.  physikal.  C/iem.,  1904,  47,  1 — 28). — Explosive  antimony 
has  been  prepared  by  electrolysing  solutions  of  antimony  trichloride 
containing  free  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  authors  have  studied  the 
variation  of  its  composition  with  current  density,  with  temperature, 
and  with  the  concentration  of  the  trichloride  solution.  Explosive 
antimony  contains  some  trichloride,  and  extraction  experiments,  in 
which  the  powdered  explosive  product  was  treated  with  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  ether,  showed  that  the  enclosed  trichloride  is  not  held 
mechanically.  It  may,  however,  be  driven  out  by  heat,  and  may  tlien 
be  dissolved  in  the  alcohol-ether  mixture,  the  process  actually  employed 
in  the  analysis  of  the  explosive  antimony.  The  percentage  of  antimony 
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trichloride  in  this  substance  is  independent  of  the  amount  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  the  electrolysed  solution,  but  is  slightly  diminished  by 
an  increase  of  current  density.  As  the  concentration  of  the  trichloride 
in  the  electrolysed  solution  increases  from  31  to  857  per  cent.,  the 
percentage  of  trichloride  in  the  explosive  product  increases  from  1*64 
to  10  5  per  cent.  The  curve  obtained  by  plotting  the  one  percentage 
of  trichloride  against  the  other  is  discontinuous  about  the  point  corre- 
sponding with  10  per  cent,  of  trichloride  in  solution,  and  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  [metallic  product  obtained  from  solutions  containing 
less  than  10  per  cent,  of  trichloride  is  not  explosive.  As  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  electrolysed  solution  is  raised,  the  percentage  of  antimony 
trichloride  in  the  metallic  product  diminishes.  J.  C.  P. 

Alloys  of  Copper  and  Antimony  and  the  Phenomenon  of 
Recalescence  observed  in  them.  A.  A.  Baikoff  {J.  Jivss.  I'hys. 
Cfiem.  Soc,  1904,36,  111 — 165). — The  author  has  prepared  melting 
point  curves  and  tables  of  alloys  of  copper  and  antimony,  and  also 
their  cooling  curves.  The  latter  show  that  these  alloys  exhibit  the 
phenomenon  of  recalescence. 

Copper  and  antimony  form  two  compounds,  SbCug  and  SbCug.  The 
former  has  a  bright  violet  colour,  whilst  the  second  is  white  with  a 
perceptible  green  tint.  All  alloys  containing  less  than  51  per  cent,  of 
copper  (corresponding  with  SbCug)  have  also  a  violet  colour,  which 
becomes  fainter  as  the  proportion  of  copper  diminishes.  The  charac- 
teristic yellow  colour  of  copper  is  only  found  in  the  alloys  containing 
more  than  70  per  cent,  of  copper.  The  violet  alloy,  SbCug,  melts  and 
decomposes  at  586°,  and  can  be  prepared  by  melting  SbCu,  and  anti- 
mony together  in  such  proportions  that  solidification  begins  at  a 
temperature  below  586° ;  mixtures  of  the  two  metals,  which  commence 
to  solidify  at  higher  temperatures  than  586°,  deposit  only  the  alloy 
SbCug,  which  melts  at  681°.  These  results  are  in  accord  with  those 
given  by  a  study  of  the  other  physical  properties  of  these  alloys, 
hardness,  expansion,  and  E.M.F.  in  galvanic  elements. 

The  alloy  SbCug  exists  in  two  modifications  :  (1)  the  a-form,  stable 
at  temperatures  below  407°,  and  (2)  the  (3-form,  stable  at  higher 
temperatures.  All  mixtures  of  the  two  metals  containing  from53'5  to 
61  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  consisting  of  mixed  crystals  of  antimony 
and  the  compound  SbCug,  undergo,  on  cooling,  two  distinct  changes  : 
(I)  polymorphic  transformation  of  the  ^-form  of  SbCug  into  the 
o-modification,  and  (2)  separation  of  SbCug. 

The  micro-structure  of  the  different  alloys  confirms  the  above  con- 
clusions. T.  H.  P. 

Structure  of  Pluorovanadium  Compounds.  Petr  G.  Melikoff 
and  Paul  Kazanezky  (J.  Unss.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc,  1904,  36,  77 — 82). — 
On  the  basis  of  their  previous  researches  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  27),  and  of 
an  examination  of  the  compounds  of  vanadium  oxyfluoride  with 
potassium  and  ammonium  fluorides,  V02F,2KF  and  V02F,NH4F,  the 
authors  conclude  that  these  compounds  are  potassium  and  ammonium 
salts  of  orthovanadic  acid,  in  which  one  atom  of  oxygen  is  replaced  by 
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two  atoms;  of  fluorine  and  a  hydroxyl  group  also  replaced  by  one  atom 
of  fluorine  ;  the  compounds  hence  have  the  structures  :  VF3(OK)2  and 
NH4F-F-VF2(ONH4)2.  T.  H.  F. 


Mineralogical   Chemistry. 


Cryolithionite,  a  New  Mineral.  N.  V.  Ussinq  {Overs.  K. 
Danske  Videnskab.  Selsk.  i^or/<aw(Z^.,  1904,  3 — 12). — The  new  mineral 
occurs  as  large,  colourless,  rhombic  dodecahedra  in  the  cryolite  of 
Ivigtut,  Greenland.  There  is  a  good  cleavage  parallel  to  the  faces  of 
the  rhombic  dodocahedron,  H.  2^ — 3  ;  sp.  gr.  2*77  ;  refractive  index 
l'3395(Na).  The  crystals  contain  cryolite  and  liquid  enclosures. 
Analysis  by  Chr.  Christensen  of  pure  material  gives  the  formula 
Li3Na3Al2Fi2-  T^®  mineral  dissolves  in  1350  parts  of  water  at  18°, 
and  from  this  solution  crystallises  as  cubes.  It  fuses  at  about  710°, 
and  on  cooling  crystallises  in  rectangular,  arborescent  forms, 

Al.  Na.  Li.  F.      Loss  on  ignition.  Total. 

14-46         18-83        5-35  60-79  036         99-79 

Although  the  mineral  has  certain  points  in  common  with  cryolite 
(NagAlF^),  it  is  crystallographically  more  closely  related  to  the  garnet 
(CajSigAlgOjj)  and  podalite  groups. 

Cryolithionite  contains  the  highest  percentage  of  lithium  of  any 
mineral  yet  known.  L.  J.  S. 

[Tellurium  and  Tellurite  from  Colorado  ;  Cuprodescloizite 
from  Arizona.]  William  P.  Headde.v  {Proc.  Colorado  Sci.  Soc, 
1903,  7,  141 — 150). — Analysis  of  pure  cleavage  [fragments  of  native 
tellurium  from  the  Goodhope  mine,  Gunnison  Co.,  Colorado,  gave : 
Te,  99-45;  Fe,  0-11  ;  Se,  0-40  =  9996.  Several  analyses  are  also  given 
of  impure  material,  from  the  same  locality  and  from  Boulder  Co.,  con- 
sisting of  native  tellurium  intermixed  with  various  tellurides,  pyrites, 
quartz,  <kc. ;  some  of  these  are  fine  grained  and  without  recognisable 
cleavage. 

Tellurite  (Te02)  occurs  at  the  Goodhope  mine  as  a  white  coating  on 
the  native  tellurium,  and  also  as  brownish-yellow,  granular  masses  of 
small  crystals,  which  are  perhaps  tetragonal ;  analysis  of  tho  latter 
gave  : 

Te.  BijOs.         FcaOj.         Insol.  0.  Total. 

78-68         trace         070         1-04         [19-58]         100-00 

Chestnut-brown,  fibrous  cuprodescloizite  (RgV20g,R[OH]2)  from 
Nogales,  Arizona,  gave : 


V,Os. 

AsjOj. 

PbO. 

CuO. 

ZnO. 

Fe,03. 

MnO. 

HjO. 

Insol.     ToUl. 

19014 

3-842 

52-954 

8-506 

12-45 

0-20 

traco 

2-65 

0  35      99-996 
L.  J.  S. 
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Some  Californian  Minerals.  Waldemau  T.  Sciialler  {Amer.  J. 
Set.,  1904,  [iv],  17,  191 — 194). — JIalloysite. — A  pink  clay  occurring 
in  large  seams  at  the  lepidolite  mine  near  Pala,  San  Diego  Co.,  is 
shown  by  analysis  I  to  be  halloysite  (H^AljSigOjj.HgO).  Other  pink 
clays  from  the  United  States  have  proved  to  be  montmorillonite  and 
cimolite. 

SiO„.  AljOj.  Fe.,03.        MnO.  CaO.  MgO.  LijO, 

I.       43-62  35-55  021  0-26  1-02  0-19  0-23 

H.,0  HjO. 

Na.,0.       KjO.       (107°).     (>107").     TiO.,.         Total. 

0-19        0-03        6-63        12-25        Nil.         100-18 

Amhlygonite. — A  large  deposit  of  massive,  white  amblygonite  occurs 
at  the  lepidolite  mine  near  Pala  ;  analysis  II : 

Total  (less 
PjOs.     Al.Oa.    FeoOj.  MnO.    MgO.    LigO.    Na.jO.    II.,0.      F.     TiO^.  OforF). 

II.  48-83      33'-70      0-12      0-09      0-31      9-88      014      595     2-29    Nil.      100-35 

Booihite. — A  massive,  pale  blue  copper  sulphate,  sp.  gr.  1'944,  from 
the  copper  mine  near  Campo  Seco,  Calaveras  Co.,  gave  results  (HI) 
proving  it  to  be  boothite  (CuSO^,H20,6U20).  A  redetermination  of 
tho  sp.  gr.  of  purer  material  from  the  original  locality  (Abstr.,  1903, 
ii,  490)  gave  1-935: 

CuO.       FeO.        MgO.        SO^.         H^OCllO").  H2O(>110°).    Insol.       Total. 

III.  26-13         0-81         0-64         2725  36-76  491  3-96         100-46 


[About  6  p.c, 
IV.     7-56      15-85         —  30-74  45-85  deducted.]      100-00 

Pisanite. — Analysis  of  a  massive  specimen  from  Gonzales, 
Monterey  Co.,  gave  results  (IV)  agreeing  approximately  with  the 
formula  CuO,2FeO,3S03,21H20.  Previously  published  analyses  of 
pisanite  show  no  definite  ratio  of  copper  to  iron,  and  the  formula  of 
the  mineral  is  therefore  written  as  (Cu,Fe)S04,7Il20,  representing  an 
isomorphous  mixture  of  melanterite  and  boothite. 

Quartz  P8eudom(»yhous  after  Ajyophyllite. — Some  small  crystals  from 
Fort  Point,  San  Francisco,  with  the  form  and  angles  of  apophyllite, 
gave,  on  analysis,  the  results  under  V : 


SiO...  AI2O3.  CaO.  MgO.  H.p.  Total. 

V.  90-5'8  1-58  1-87  2-20  4-32  100-55. 


L.  J.  S. 


The  supposed  presence  of  Germanium  in  Euxenite,  Samars- 
kite,  &c.  Gabriele  Lincio  {Cenlr.  Miii.,  1904,  142 — 149). — 
Mendel eeli' 8  suggestion  that  ekasilicon  (germanium)  might  be  found 
to  be  present  in  complex  minerals  containing  titanium,  zirconium,  and 
niobium  led  to  the  determination  by  Kriiss  (1888)  of  about  O'l  per 
cent,  of  germanium  in  euxenite,  and  by  Chrustchoff  (1892  and  1894) 
of  1*5  per  cent,  in  samaiskito  and  traces  in  tantalite,  fergusonite, 
niobite,  gadolinite,  itc.  The  author  has  made  a  detailed  examination 
of  several  samples  of  euxenite  and  samarskite  from  various  localities, 
but   failed    to   detect   even   a   trace   of    ifermanium.      Winkler    had 
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previously  also  failed  to  detect  the  presence  of  germanium  in  a  sample 
of  euxenite.  Kriiss's  preparations  have  been  re-examined  by  the 
author  and  found  to  be  free  from  germanium.  The  sources  of  error 
are  fully  explained.  Germanium  is  therefore  known  to  occur  only  in 
the  sulpho-salts  argyrodite,  canfieldite,  and  franckeite.  L.  J.  S. 

Zeolites  [Zeophyllite  and  Natrolite]  from  Gross-Priesen, 
Bohemia.  Anton  Pelikan  (Ber.  Akad.  Wien,  Math.-Naturw.  CL, 
1902,  111,  (i),  334 — 347). — The  name  zeophyllite  is  given  to  a  mineral 
occurring  as  hemispheres  composed  of  radially  arranged  plates,  which 
have  a  perfect  cleavage  with  pearly  lustre  in  one  direction.  Indistinct 
crystals  are  rhombohedral,  and  etched  figures  on  the  basal  (cleavage) 
plane  indicate  tetartohedral  symmetry.  The  central  portion  of  a 
cleavage  flake  is  uniaxial  and  negative,  whilst  the  surrounding  portions 
are  optically  biaxial ;  the  latter,  however,  become  uniaxial  when  the 
crystal  is  heated.  Sp.  gr.  2'764.  The  mineral  is  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid  with  separation  of  silica.  Analysis  I,  by  E.  Zdarek, 
gives  the  formula  H^FgCa^SioOji-  Before  the  blowpipe,  the  mineral 
behaves  like  a  zeolite,  and  many  of  its  characters  indicate  a  close 
relation  to  apophyllite. 


Total, 

less  0 

SiOj. 

AI2O3. 

Fe^Oj. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

Na.,0. 

K2O, 

H.,0. 

F. 

for  F. 

I.  38-84 

1-73 

0-10 

44-32 

0-17 

0-3'8 

0-24 

8-98 

8-23 

99-52 

II.  46-95 

26-79 

— 

0-27 

— 

16-23 

1-38 

9-46 

— 

101-08 

Zeophyllite  occurs  in  association  with  apophyllite,  natrolite,  analcite, 
and  calcite  in  cavities  in  felspar-basalt.  Goniometric  and  optical 
determinations  and  an  analysis  (II)  of  the  natrolite  are  given. 

L.  J.  S. 

Association  of  Natrolite  and  Datolite  at  Pokolbin,  New 
South  Wales.  C.  Anuehson  {Records  Avstraluni  MiLseum,  1904,  5, 
127 — 130). — A  white,  radially  fibrous  mineral  occurring  in  cavities  in 
an  amygdaloidal  hypersthene-andesite  at  Pokolbin,  Co.  Northumber- 
land, was  seen,  on  microscopical  examination  of  thin  sections,  to  con- 
sist of  needles  of  natrolite  with  a  second  mineral  in  the  interspaces. 
The  variations  in  sp.  gr.  (2  2 7 — 2*54)  and  in  composition  (analyses 
I — IV)  also  point  to  the  material  being  a  mixture.  One  specimen 
(anal.  IV),  with  much  the  appearance  of  the  others,  consists  of  natro- 
lite alone;  the  others  (I — III)  are  mixtures  of  natrolite  and  datolite. 

H,0       H,0 

SiOj.        AljOj.        CaO.      KjO.    Na,0.       BjOj.     (100°).  (>100°).    Total. 

I.  43-47     1607     14-54  8^%^       9-93  6-87  99-84 

II.  43-44     18-67     1306     0-39     9-23     [806]     0-26     6-89    10000 

III.  44-25     23-47       8-43         11-57  [4-76]  756         100  00 

IV.  46-91     27-10       0-63     0*14  15*65         —       0-34     9-38    100-15 

l:  j.  s. 

A  New  Variety  of  Orthoclase.  Louis  Duparc  {Compt.  rend., 
1904,    138,    714 — 715). — Intergrown  with   albito  in  the  granite  of 
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Troitsk,  northern  Urals,  is  an  orthoclase  in  which  the  acute  bisectriic 
of  the  optic  axes  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  symmetry  and  is 
positive  in  sign  ;  the  extinction  on  the  plane  of  symmetry  is  +  6°  to 
+  9°.  The  same  characters  have  also  been  rarely  observed  in  the 
orthoclase  of  the  protogine  of  the  Alps.  For  this  optically  abnormal 
variety  of  orthoclase  {Fr.  orthose),  the  name  isorlhose  is  proposed. 

L.  J.  S. 

Lawsonite.  Waldemar  T.  Schaller  and  William  F.  Hillebrand 
(Amer.  J.  Sci.,  1904,  [iv],  17,  195—197.  Compare  Abstr.,  1896,  ii, 
370). — A  crystallographic  description  is  given  of  new  material  from 
the  original  locality,  Marin  Co.,  California,  and  two  new  forms  noted. 
Analysis  of  carefully  purified  material  of  sp.  gr.  3"121  gave  the  follow- 
ing results,  which  agree  closely  with  the  formula  previously  given, 
namely,  H^CaAlgSioOj.,.  The  blowpipe  reactions  of  the  mineral  are 
given  in  detail. 


SiOg.    TiOj.  AljOa.  FeaO^.  FcO.  MnO. 

CaO.    MgO.  K2O. 

H,0  (ig. 
NajO.  nitioii).    Total. 

38-45    0-38    31-35     O'SG    O'lO    trace 

17-52     0-17     0-23 

0-06     11-21      100-33 
L.  J.  S. 

Picrite  and  its  Alteration  Products.  Reinhard  Bbauns 
{Jahrh.  Min.,  1904,  Beil.-Bcl,  18,  285— 334).— A  description  is  given 
of  the  Upper  Devonian  picrite  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Dillenburg, 
Nassau ;  it  differs  from  the  Middle  Devonian  picrite  of  the  same 
district  in  containing  no  primary  hornblende.  The  original  minerals 
are  :  olivine  (anal.  I),  bytownite,  augite  (II),  chromiferous  magnetite 
(III),  <kc. ;  secondary  minerals  are :  serpentine,  radiotine  (IV  and  V), 
webskyite,  chlorite,  pseudophite,  fibrous  augite  and  hornblende,  garnet 
(VI),  quartz,  magnetite,  haematite,  calcite,  aragonite,  and  apatite. 

The  name  radiotine  is  given  to  a  radially  fibrous  mineral  occurring 
as  aggregates  of  small  spheres  in  the  serpentine.  In  thin  sections,  it 
is  colourless  and  transparent ;  the  axis  of  greatest  optic  elasticity 
coincides  with  the  leogth  of  the  fibres.  Analyses  IV  and  V,  by  F.  W. 
Kiister,  show  that  the  new  mineral  has  the  same  composition  as 
serpentine  (Mg3Si207,2H20),  but  it  differs  from  this  in  not  being 
attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  in  its  lower  specific  gravity  of  2-70. 


SiOj.  TiOj.  AI2O3. 

CraOj. 

FejOg.  FeO.  MnO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

H,0. 

Total.  Sp.  gr. 

I. 

39-45      —      0-21 

— 

—     18-88     — 

1-28 

39-47 

— 

99-29     3-36 

II. 

51-62     2-99     4-75 

2-95 

—      5-06    — 

18-00 

14-60 

— 

99-97     3-33 

III. 

6-40      —      little 

8-88 

much  much    — 

2-78 

5-43 

— 

—         — 

IV. 

41-48      —        — 

— 

8-40      —      — 

1-50 

35-84 

11-96 

99-18)  2-70 
98-41/^'" 

V. 

41-50      —        — 

— 

S-50      _      _ 

0-55 

35-73 

12-13 

VI. 

35  05      —      0  32 

— 

30-34      —     1-06 

32-52 

1-78 

1-32 

102-29      — 
L.  J.  S. 

Eclogite-bearing  Breccia  from  the  Bingera  Diamond  Field. 
George  W.  Card  {^Records  Geol.  Surv.  New  /South  Wales,  1902,  7, 
29 — 39). — A  petrographical  description  is  given  of  the  materials  of  a 
breccia  filling  a  volcanic  pipe  at  Ruby  Hill,  near  Bingera,  which  pre- 
sents many  resemblances  to  the  diamond-bearing  breccia  of  South 
Africa  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  769  ;  1901,  ii,  251).     The  eclogite  (analysis  1) 
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is  composed  of  garnet,   pyroxene    (omphacite,  sp.  gr.  3*338,  anal.  II), 
felspar,  and  cjanite.     Analyses,  by  H.  P.  Wbite  : 


SiOj. 

Al,03. 

Fe,0,. 

FeO. 

MnO. 

MgO. 

CaO.         NajO. 

I. 

43  05 

20-74 

4-55 

4-08 

0-23 

7  06 

15-30       1-59 

11. 

45-92 

1203 

224 

1-73 

trace 

13  30 

22-73       1-19 

K^O. 

HaO. 

TiO.,. 

CO2. 

P.O5. 

V,.0„. 

Total. 

I. 

0-21 

3-47 

trace 

— 

002 

trace 

100-30 

11. 

0-32 

066 

trace 

0-39 

— 

trace 

100-51 
L.  J.  S. 

I 


Gabbro-rocks  of  the  Val  TeUina.  Otto  Hecker  (Jahrb.  Min.^ 
1903,  Beil.-Bd.,  17,  313 — 354). — In  the  neighbourhood  of  Leprese,  in 
the  I  Upper  Val  Tellina,  Lombardy,  is  a  series  of  rocks  of  the  gabbro 
family,  which  vary  from  olivine-gabbro  to  hornblende-gabbro  and 
norite  (and  in  one  instance  approaching  to  diorite)  according  to  the 
relative  amounts  of  the  ferromagnesian  minerals  present,  namely, 
diallage,  brown  hornblende  (anal.  V),  olivine,  rhombic  pyroxene  (VI), 
and  biotite.  Analyses  of  the  felspars  of  these  rocks  are  given  under 
I — IV.     Several  bulk  analyses  of  the  rocks  themselves  are  also  given. 

SiOj.  AI2O3.  F&Pa.  FeO.  CaO.  MgO.  Na^O.  KjO.  Total.  Sp.  gr. 

I.     52-19  31-94     —         —  10-82       —  487     0-41  100-23  2-699—2-704 

11.     52-10  30  60     —         —  12-22       —  4-80     0-20  99-92  2*724 

in.     56  00  27-81      —        —  9-29       —  597     057  99-64  2-696 

IV.     53-83  29-53     —        —  12-96       —  3-81     0-49  10062  2697 

V.     4804       8-98     —      16-44  6-72  18*87  —        —  99*05  3*269 

VI.     50*76      5*86    0*49    11*39  15-19  15-19  —        —  98*88  3-230 

L.  J.  S. 

Coral-rock  from  Borings  in  the  Funafuti  Atoll.  John  W.  Judd 
{Tlui  Atoll  of  Funafuti,  Royal  Soc.  Rep.,  London,  1904,  362— 389).— The 
coral-rock  is  composed  essentially  of  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates, 
with  only  small  amounts  of  insoluble  inorganic  matter  (usually  less 
than  001  per  cent.)  and  calcium  phosphate  (about  0*2  per  cent.). 
The  proportion  of  magnesium  carbonate  rises,  in  the  first  50  feet  of 
descent  in  the  borings,  from  the  normal  of  1  to  5  per  cent,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  nearly  16  percent.,  which  is  attained  at  a  depth  of  about 
25  feet,  and  then  declines  again  to  what  may  be  considered  the  normal 
amount  of  1  to  5  per  cent.  At  637  feet,  the  percentage  of  magnesium 
carbonate  again  rises  from  this  normal,  and  by  660  feet  has  reached 
nearly  40  per  cent.  This  proportion,  with  some  small  exceptions,  is 
maintained  to  the  bottom  of  the  bore-hole  at  1114  feet.  The  increase 
of  magnesium  carbonate  in  the  higher  levels  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
leaching  out  of  calcium  carbonate  by  sea-water  containing  carbon 
dioxide,  whilst  the  increase  at  greater  depths  is  probably  due  to 
replacement  of  calcium  by  magnesium  from  the  sea-water. 

L.  J.  S. 

^  [Meteorites  of  Schafstadt,  Pa vlovka,  and  Linum.]  Carl  Klein 
(Sitzuntjaber.  A'.  Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin,  liiOl,  114— 153).— A  list  is  given  of 
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the  meteorites  represented  in  the  University  collection  at  Berlin,  with 
notes  on  those  recently  acquired. 

Schafstddt,  Mersehurg. — This  stone  consists  of  leucite,  anorthite, 
augite,  glassy  ground-mass,  and  ore,  having  the  same  composition  as  a 
leucite-tephrite.  Leucite,  which  is  present  as  icositetrahedra  with 
twin-lamellffi,  has  not  before  been  recognised  as  a  meteoric  mineral, 
and  the  name  leuciteuranolith  is  given  to  this  type  of  meteorite. 

Pavlovka,  Bcdacliev,  Russia. — This  contains  augite,  bronzite,  enstatite, 
olivine,  anorthite,  and  perhaps  leucite.  Analysis,  by  Lindner,  gave 
the  results  under  L 

Linum,  Brandenhirg. — A  chrondritic  stone  with  olivine,  bronzite, 
augite,  metallic  iron,  labradorite,  and  troilite.     Analysis  II. 

Metallic 
SiOj.     AI2O3.    FeaOj.     FeO.      CaO.      IfgO.     NojO.     KjO.    MnO.        iron. 
I.     50-&1       6-30       12-74       595       6-24       14-69       2-04       0-43       0'30  — 

II.     43-05      2*44         —         1-32      3-49      25-72       1-39       0-26      020        15-83 


Iron 
combined 
with  S.      Ni. 
I.       —         0-10 
II.      3-23        0-71 


Cii.  S.  P.        TiOa.     CraOg. 

0-12        —  —        003        — 

1-85       0-07        —        0-31 


Ttrnera^  Aiacama,  Chile. — Analysis  III. 


Fe. 
III.     82-17 


Ni. 
16-22 


Co. 
1-42 


S. 
0-13 


P. 
0-11 


II.p. 
0-44 
0-12 


Total. 
100-05 


Total.      Sp.  gr. 

100-29       3-335 

99-99       3-542 


Sp.  gr. 
7 -094 
L.  J.  S. 


Physiological   Chemistry. 


Rhythms  of  Susceptibility  and  of  Carbon  Dioxide  Production 
in  Cleavage.  E.  P.  Lyon  {Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1904,  11,  52—57).— 
The  fertilised  egg  of  Arbacia  is  especially  sensitive  to  the  action  of 
temperatures  between  32°  and  36°  just  before  cleavage,  and  resistant 
10 — 20  minutes  later.  Just  after  the  first  cleavage,  it  is  again  resistant, 
and  susceptible  just  before  the  second.  There  are  also  resistant  and 
susceptible  periods  to  the  effect  of  cold,  and  to  lack  of  oxygen.  The 
production  of  carbon  dioxide  is  also  rhythmic,  the  greatest  amount 
being  produced  at  the  time  of  active  cytoplasmic  division. 

W.  D.  H. 


Permeability  to  Ions  of  Blood-corpuscles.  Rudolf  Hober 
{Pjluger's  Archiv,  1904,  102,  196— 205).— Under  the  influence  of 
carbon  dioxide,  the  blood  corpuscles  of  man  and  frog  take  on  electrical 
properties  which  render  their  membrane  permeable  to  anions.  This 
fails  in  the  absence  of  carbon  dioxide.  Cathions  like  Fe+++  and 
A1+++,  which  act  like  11+  on  anodic  colloids,  cause  no  permeability  to 
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anions.     The  production  of  anion  permeability  is  a  reversible  process. 
The  blood  of  fresh  water  fish  freezes  at  -  0-558°.  W.  D.  H. 

Blood-platelets  and  Coagulation,  K.  BUrker  (PJlUger's  Archiv, 
1904,  102,  36 — 94), — The  blood-platelets  are  regarded  as  independently 
formed  elements  of  the  blood.  Methods  are  described  for  obtaining 
them,  and  also  for  estimating  the  coagulation  time  of  blood.  Blood 
coagulation  stands  in  the  closest  relationship  to  the  breakdown  of  the 
platelets ;  they  are  believed  to  contribute  directly  to  fibrin  formation. 

W,  D,  H. 

Blood  Coagulation.  P.  Morawitz  {Beitr.  chem.  Physiol.  Path., 
1904,  5,  133 — 141,  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  59), — A  further  contribu- 
tion to  a  study  of  blood-coagulation,  especially  in  i-eference  to  the 
varieties  of  pro-ferment.  The  principal  new  idea  now  introduced  is 
that  a  kinase  analogous  to  PawIofE's  entei'okinase  is  necoss^ary  to  effect 
the  change,  A  substance  called  thrombogen,  when  acted  on  by  the 
kinase,  yields  a  pro-ferment ;  this,  when  acted  on  by  calcium  ion.«,  yields 
the  ferment.    .  W.  D.  H. 

Influence  of  Inhibiting  Agents  on  the  Coagulation  of  Bird's 
Plasma.  Ernst  Fuld  and  Karl  Spiro  {Beitr.  chem.  Physiol.  Path.^ 
1904,  5,  171 — 190). — Blood  plasma  of  the  bird  obtained  after  peptone 
injection  coagulates  on  the  addition  of  muscle  extract ;  the  time  re- 
lationship of  the  clotting  with  varying  quantities  of  extract  follows 
Schutz's  law  very  closely.  As  "Wooldridge  showed  with  dog's  peptone 
plasma,  it  does  not  clot  with  fibrin  ferment ;  the  organ  extracts  contain 
some  zymoplastic  substance  or  metaf erment  which  is  probably  the  same 
as  Morawitz's  /S-prothrombin.  Investigations  of  leech  extract  plasma 
from  birds,  and  the  antagonism  of  "  hirudin  "  towards  organ  extracts, 
yield  complicated  results.  The  question  of  what  anti-substance  is 
present  in  peptone  plasma  is  also  discussed.  Morawitz's  idea  that  a 
kinase  is  necessary  is  supported.  The  complexity  of  the  subject  is 
intensified  by  the  introduction  of  a  number  of  new  terms  (cytozyme, 
plasmozyme,  holozyme,  &c.),  which  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  un- 
certainty of  present  theories.  W.  D.  H. 

Blood  Coagulation  in  Arthropods.  Leo  Loeb  {Beitr.  chem. 
Physiol.  Path.,  1904, 6,  191— 207).— In  arthropods  (crabs,  lobsters,  «fec.), 
the  so-called  first  coagulation  is  an  agglutination  of  the  corpuscles, 
and  is  inhibited  by  anti-agglutinating  agents.  It  is  analogous  to  the 
agglutination  of  blood-platelets  in  vertebrate  blood.  This  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  second  coagulation,  or  formation  of  fibrin,  although 
after  a  time  the  agglutinated  corpuscles  look  like  fibrin  threads.  The 
agglutinated  mass  has  a  strongly  coagulating  action  on  the  fibrinogen 
of  the  plasma.  The  agglutinated  cell  masses  of  goose's  blood  have  a 
similar  action  on  invertebrate  blood,  but  a  relatively  weak  action  on 
goose's  blood-plasma.  The  action  of  tissue  *'  coagulins "  (from 
mu.scle,  liver,  lymph  glands)  is  specific  in  both  classe.*'.  These  are 
rendered  inactive  by  great  dilution  of  the  blood,  although  the  blood 
clot  will  still  produce  coagulation.  True  fibrin  formation  does  not, 
however,  occur  in  all  invertebrates.     Leech  extract  has  little  or  no 
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action  on  invertebrate  blood.  In  vitro,  Witte's  peptone  hastens  the 
coagulation  of  goose  plasma,  and  inhibits  that  of  lobster  plasma. 
Merck's  peptone  is  in  both  cases  almost  inactive.  Foreign  substancas, 
such  as  filter  paper,  hasten  the  clotting  of  vertebrate  blood,  but  have  no 
action  on  invertebrate  blood.  In  all  cases,  the  presence  of  calcium  is 
important.  W.  D.  H. 

Specific  Erythrolysis.  Clarence  Qutnan  {Beitr.  chem.  Physiol. 
Path.y  1904,  5,  95 — 109). — Diffusible  material  plays  no  part  in 
erythrolysis ;  the  blood  proteids  have  no  specific  action.  The 
haemolysis  is  attributed  to  specific  colloidal  substances,  which  act 
in  the  manner  of  enzymes.  W.  D.  H. 

Oxidation  and  Reduction  in  Animal  Organism.  Joseph  H. 
Kastle  and  Elias  Elvove  (Arner.  Chem.  J.,  1904,  31,  195 — 207). — 
The  research  originated  from  the  idea  that  changes  of  the  nature  of 
nitrification  and  denitrification  can  be  brought  about  by  higher  as  well 
as  by  lower  organisms.  The  experiments  were  made  on  rabbits  fed  on 
oats  ;  on  this  diet,  their  urine  shows  no  reaction  for  nitrates  or  nitrites. 
Various  substances  were  then  injected  subcutaneously.  The  results 
show  that  nitrous  acid  and  nitrites  are  partially  oxidised  to  nitrates, 
and  that  nitric  acid  and  nitrates  are  partially  reduced  to  nitrites. 
Corresponding  results  were  obtained  with  higher  plants.  Tt  is  a 
striking  fact  how  many  poisons  are  either  powerful  oxidising  or 
reducing  agents ;  the  following  list  contains  examples  :  nitrates, 
chlorates,  arsenates,  nitrobenzene,  picric  acid,  chromates,  organic 
peroxides  and  peracids  are  toxic  oxidising  compounds.  Nitrites, 
hydrogen  sulphide,  arsenites,  aniline,  phosphorus,  phosphine,  hydr- 
oxylamine,  phenylhydrazine,  benzene,  toluene,  terpenes,  and  other 
hydrocarbons,  formaldehyde,  acetaldehyde,  and  other  aldehydes, 
methyl,  ethyl,  amyl,  and  other  alcohols,  catechol,  resorcinol,  quinol, 
pyrogallol  are  examples  of  toxic  reducing  substances.  In  this  list,  no 
oxidising  substance  is  included  but  such  as  is  known  to  be  reduced  in 
the  organism,  and  no  reducing  substance  but  such  as  is  known  to 
undergo  oxidation  in  the  body.  In  a  series  of  analogous  compounds, 
toxicity  and  power  to  effect  oxidation  or  reduction  stand  in  the  same 
order.  It  is  further  noted  that  many  pathogenic  organisms  are 
anaerobic,  or  may  be  so ;  the  growth  of  bacteria  in  an  impoverished 
oxygen-supply  often  results  in  the  development  of  toxins.  Probably 
the  toxins  themselves  belong  to  the  class  of  reducing  poisons. 

W.  D.  H. 

Absorption  and  Kataphoreeis.  Rudolf  HOber  {PJlugera 
Archiv,  1904,  101,  607 — 635). — A  theoretical  discussion  of  the  factors 
concerned  in  absorption,  and  an  attempt  to  explain  it  on  physical 
grounds.  Reid's  objections  to  a  theory  of  electro-osmosis  are  not 
considered  fatal  to  its  acceptance.  W.  D.  H. 

Absorption  and  Assimilation  of  Iron,  S.  Tartakowsky  {Pjliigera 
jLrchiVy  1904,  101,  423—553.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  189).— Further 
experiments  which  show  that  iron  administered  as  a  medicament  is 
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really  absorbed  and  assimilated,  and  is  therefore  available  for  hemo- 
globin formation.  In  fact,  it  behaves  in  every  way  like  the  organic 
iron  compounds  of  the  ordinary  food,  A  very  complete  review  of  pre- 
vious work  on  the  subject  is  given,  and  the  views  of  others  are  die- 
cussed.  W.  D.  H. 

Synthesis  of  Higher  Patty  Acids  in  the  Liver.  0.  Hildesheim 
and  John  B.  Leatiies  {Proo.  Physiol.  /Soo.,  1904,  i — ii;  J.  Physiol.,  31). 
— Minced  liver  contains  from  10  to  40  per  cent,  more  fat  after  incu- 
bation in  a  current  of  moist  air  for  1 — 3  days  than  it  does  when  fresh. 
Immersion  of  the  flasks  in  boiling  water  prevents  this  increase. 
Putrefaction  was  hindered,  but  not  wholly  prevented,  by  antiseptic?, 
but  the  organisms  are  not  responsible  for  the  increase  of  fatty  acide. 
If  glycogen  is  added  to  the  flasks,  the  increase  is  still  more  marked. 

W.  D.  H. 

Influence  of  Castration  on  the  Phosphorus  of  the  Female 
Organism.  Felix  Heymann  (Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.,  1904,  4X, 
246 — 258). — -A  retention  of  phosphorus  is  described  by  some  authors 
as  a  metabolic  result  of  castration  in  female  animals.  This  is  incorrect, 
indeed  in  many  cases  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  skeleton  is  lessened. 
Lecithin  is  unaffected.  W.  D.  H. 

Physiology  of  the  Thymus.  Diarmid  Noel  Paton  and  Alex- 
ander GooDALL  (J.  Physiol.,  1904,  31,  49 — 64). — In  guinea-pigs,  the 
thymus  grows  until  the  animal  reaches  the  age  of  about  two  months, 
when  the  animal  has  an  average  weight  of  300  grams,  and  is  capable  of 
reproduction ;  after  this  it  degenerates.  Removal  of  the  organ  has  no  in- 
fluence on  growth,  or  on  the  red  corpuecles.  There  is  a  decrease  in 
all  varieties  of  leucocytes.  When  such  animals  become  pregnant, 
leucocytosis  occurs  as  usual.  Infection  with  tubercle,  injection  of 
terebene  (causing  leucocytosis)  produce  the  same  effect  as  in  normal 
animals ;  the  resistance  of  the  animals  to  the  diphtheria  toxin  is 
unchanged.  Injection  of  broth  cultures  of  staphylococci  and  strepto- 
cocci do  not  usually  produce  the  marked  leucocytosis  seen  in  normal 
animals.  W.  D.  H. 

Physico-chemical  Behaviour  of  Liver  Cells.  Eugen  Petry 
(Beitr.  chem.  Physiol.  Path.,  1904,  5,  245 — 275). — An  investigation  of 
the  effects  of  acids,  alkalis,  Jcc.,  on  liver  cells,  similar  to  those  carried 
out  by  others  on  blood^corpuscles.  The  main  point  investigated  is  the 
permeability  to  chlorine,  and  the  results  are  on  the  whole  similar  to 
those  previously  obtained  with  blood  corpuscles.  W.  D.  H. 

Secretion  of  Feather  Glands.  Franz  RShmann  {Beitr.  chem. 
Physiol.  Path.,  1904,  5,  110— 132).— The  origin  of  fat  from  proteid  is 
1,  much  debated  question.  Some  believe  that  it  is  proved  by  the  form- 
ation of  fat  in  the  cells  of  the  mammary  and  sebaceous  glands  ;  others, 
on  histological  evidence,  believe  this  may  be  explained  by  the  capacity 
of  the  cells  to  pick  out  the  fat  from  the  nutrient  blood  stream.  In 
the  present  research  the  BUrzel  glands  of  the  bird  were  investigated  j 
I  25—2 
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although  small  quantities  of  glycerol  are  present,  the  principal  alcohol 
is  octadecyl  alcohol,  and  the  fatty  acids  present  are  combined  as  esters 
of  this.  Feeding  experiments  with  various  fats  were  carried  out,  and 
an  alteration  in  the  secretion  and  in  the  composition  of  the  subcu- 
taneous fat  also  were  observed.  Histological  observations  were  also 
made.  All  the  observations  support  the  theory  that  a  fatty  degeneration 
of  cell-protoplasm  does  not  occur,  but  that  the  material  is  formed  by 
simple  chemical  processes  from  the  fat  of  the  blood  stream. 

W.  D.  H. 

Amount  of  Fat  in  Muscle.  John  B.  Leatiies  (Proc.  Physiol. 
Soc.,  1904,  ii — iii  ;  J.  Physiol.,  31). — The  figures  given  show  that 
the  red  muscles  of  the  rabbit,  such  as  those  of  the  diaphragm,  soleus, 
and  heart,  contain  a  greater  store  of  fat  than  the  white  muscles  of  the 
same  animal  or  the  mixed  muscles  of  the  cat.  W.  D.  H. 

Composition  of  Bear's  Fat.  Paul  N.  Kaikow  (Chem.  Zeit.,  1904, 
28,  272 — 273). — An  analysis  of  bear's  grease  both  from  the  belly  and 
the  kidneys.  It  transpired  that  the  animal  had  fed  chiefly  on  hazel- 
nuts, 

Bdly  fat.  Kidney  fat. 

Sp.  gr.  at  15°    0-9209  09211 

Melting  point  of  insoluble  acids...     32—32-25         305—31 

Acid  number 2-2  2*2 

Ester  number    192  6  198-1— 198-3 

Iodine  number  985  107-4—106-5 

Reichert-Meissl  number  1-66  115 

Refractometer  degrees  at  25°  61*2  61-2 

40° 53  53 

Once  melted,  the  fat  remained  practically  liquid  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  There  is  little  doubt  that  its  peculiar  properties  are  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  chiefly  derived  from  hazel-nut  oil,     L.  de  K. 

Antitoxin  Formation  in  Autolysis.  Leon  Blum  {Beitr.  chem. 
Physiol.  Path.,  1904,  6,  142— 170).— Various  organs  were  subjected  to 
autolysis  and  the  products  examined  for  antitoxic  substances.  The 
toxins  against  which  they  were  tested  were  cobra  poison,  diphtheria 
toxin,  and  tetanus  toxin.  The  only  positive  result  obtained  was  ifl 
the  case  of  lymph  glands,  which  on  autolysis  develop  an  antitoxii^ 
towards  the  tetanus  poison.  This  is  absent  in  the  fresh  gland. 
Details  of  its  action  are  described  in  full.  W.  D.  H. 

Physical  Chemistry  of  Agglutinins.  Svante  Arruenius. 
{Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1903,  46,  415— 426).— This  paper  consists  of 
an  examination  of  the  results  already  published  by  Eisenberg  and 
Volk  {Zeit.  Hygiene,  1902,  40,  155—195)  in  order  to  show  how  they 
may  be  employed  quantitatively.  It  is  shown  that  the  figures  may  be 
used  in  this  way^,  a^4  the  formulai  deduced  are  of  quite  a  simple 
character,  W.  D.  H. 


2^  years     | 
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Composition  of  Goat's  Milk.  Paul  Buttenberg  and  F.  Tetzner 
{Zeit.  Nahr.  Genussm,,  1904,  7,  270— 272).— The  following  table  shows 
the  composition  of  the  milk  of  5  goats  of  different  ages.  Each  milk 
was  examined  separately  and  the  analyses  were  made  on  7  consecutive 
days  : 

Age  of  Goat.         Time  of  milking.         Pat  per  cent.      Non-fatty  solids  per  sent. 

5vear8      /     ^^^'''''"S  2-1-2-5  7-13-7-71 

o  years      ^     Evening  2-3— 28  7-37— 7-59 

,  ^,._,      /     Morning  2-5— 34  8-01— 843 

o  J  ears      y     Evening  3-0— 3-9  8-18— 8-52 

Morning  3-4— 3-7  8-19— 8-53 

Evening  4-0— 47  8-14— 8-59 

„                  /     Morning  2-6— 3-0  8-02— 8-23 

6  years      ^     Evening  3-1— 3-4  7-91— 8-38 

2vears       (     Morning  3-8-4-4  8-82-9-07 

^  years      ^     Evening  4-9— 56  8'59— 8-99 

W.  P.  S. 

Action  of  Chloral  on  the  Secretion  of  Bile.  Arthur 
Falloise  {B^^lL  Acad.  Roy.  Belg.,  1903,  No.  12,  1106— 1129).— Chloral 
hydrate  introduced  in  the  dog's  duodenum  produces,  after  a  latent  period 
of  2  or  3  minutes,  a  remarkable  acceleration  of  the  flow  both  of  bile 
and  pancreatic  juice  ;  the  former  persists  for  several  hours,  the  latter 
for  about  30  minutes.  The  persistence  in  the  case  of  bile  is  due  to 
the  action  of  the  absorbed  drug  on  the  liver  cells  ;  this  action  has  a 
latent  period  of  15 — 20  minutes.  The  early  increase  in  the  flow  of  both 
juices  is  due  to  the  formation  in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  of 
a  new  substance  {cMoral-secretin)  analogous  to  Starling  and  Bayliss' 
secretin.  Chloral-secretin  can  also  be  prepared  in  vitro  from  the 
duodenal  mucous  membrane.  W.  D.  H. 

Toxic  Properties  of  Bile.  Marc  Armand  Buffer  and 
Milton  Crendiropoulo  {J.  Pathol.  Bacteriol.,  1904,  9,  278 — 310). 
— Bile  is  toxic  not  only  for  members  of  another  species,  but  also  for 
the  same  species.  The  principal  effects  studied  were  the  inflammatory 
lesions  at  the  point  of  subcutaneous  injection  and  the  effects  on  the 
blood.  The  latter  are  complex,  for  the  groups  of  hajmolysins  present 
are  admixed  with  antihiemolytic  (hiemosozic)  substances. 

W.  D.  H. 

Excretion  of  Strontium.  Lafayette  B.  Mendel  and  Henry 
Clarke  Thaciier  {Avier.  J.  Physiol,  1904,  11,  5 — 16). — Strontium 
salts  are  eliminated  to  a  slight  extent  by  the  kidney,  even 
although  they  are  directly  introduced  into  the  circulation  of 
animals  (dogs,  cats,  rabbits).  The  excretion  in  the  urine  begins  soon 
and  ceases  usually  within  24  hours.  Whatever  be  the  manner  in 
which  the  salts  are  introduced,  the  larger  portion  will  be  found  in  the 
fieces ;  the  place  of  excretion  is  apparently  restricted  to  the  region 
•beyond  the  stomach.  A  functional  relation  to  certain  phenomena  of 
(peristalsis  is  suggested.     The  rate  of  elimination  is  slow  and  id  influ- 
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eaced  by  the  amount  of  calcium  in  the  food.  Strontium  is  found 
d  ^posited  in  the  body  chiefly  in  the  bonee,  but  traces  are  discoverable 
in  the  liver  and  muscles.  W.  D.  H. 

Proteid  in  Urine.  Adolf  Oswald  {Beitr.  chem.  Physiol.  Path., 
1904,  5,  234 — 244). — The  examination  of  the  urine  was  made  in 
cases  of  cyclic  albuminuria.  The  proteid  matter  consisted  of  albumin 
and  globulin.  The  globulin  was  mainly  pseudoglobulin.  In  some  cases, 
a  precipitate  was  obtained  by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  ;  this  does 
not  consist  of  nucloo-proteid,  but  of  euglobulin  and  fibrinogen  (or 
fibrino-globulin).  A  small  quantity  of  phosphorus  found  is  attributed 
to  contamination  with  lecithin.  \V.  D.  H. 

Behaviour  of  Uric  Acid  in  Urine  and  the  Effect  of  Alkalis 
on  the  Solubility  of  Uric  Acid  in  Urine.  Francis  II.  McCkudden 
(J.  Amer.  Chem.  /Soc,  1904,  26,  280 — 289). — A  precipitate  consisting 
of  uric  acid,  or  sodium  urate,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two  frequently 
separates  from  urine  as  it  cools.  The  cause  of  this  precipitation  and 
the  factors  whieh  determine  the  amount  of  uric  acid  remaining  in 
solution  have  been  widely  discussed.  It  is  now  shown  that  the 
separation  of  uric  acid  is  due  to  the  concentration  of  the  hydrogen 
ions  being  too  great  to  permit  of  the  presence  of  so  large  a  quantity  of 
negative  uric  acid  ions.  The  fact  that  uric  acid  is  not  always  imme- 
diately precipitated  from  cold  urine  is  owing  to  the  insoluble  uric  acid 
assuming  the  colloidal  state.  The  effect  produced  on  the  equilibrium 
by  the  addition  of  small  or  large  quantities  of  alkali  and  by  changes 
of  temperature  is  discussed.  It  is  shown  that  by  the  addition  of  alkali 
to  normal  urine  the  solubility  of  uric  acid  in  it  would  be  increased  at 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  that  by  the  addition  of  considerable 
quantities  of  alkali  to  urine  from  which  uric  acid  separates  while  still 
warm,  its  power  of  dissolving  uric  acid  at  the  temperature  of  the  body 
would  also  be  increased.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that  in  cases  of 
uric  acid  calculi  and  gravel  as  much  alkali  should  be  administered  as 
possible  without  making  the  urine  alkaline.  E.  G. 

Excretion  of  Phloridzln.  Kotaro  Yokota  {Beitr.  chem.  Physiol. 
Path.,  1904,  5,  313 — 316). — After  subcutaneous  injection  of  phloridzin 
in  rabbits,  about  92  per  cent,  is  recoverable  as  such  in  the  urine.  If 
the  drug  is  given  by  the  mouth,  the  amount  recovered  is  less,  probably 
owing  to  incomplete  absorption.  The  existence  of  a  Irevorotatory 
substance,  into  which  Cremer  believed  part  of  the  phloridzin  is 
converted,  is  considered  possible.  \V.  D.  H. 

Purine  Substances  in  Human  Peeces.  J.  Walker  Hall  (/. 
Pathol.  BacterioL,  1901,  9,  246—259.  Compare  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  465). 
— On  a  mixed  diet,  the  quantity  of  purine  nitrogen  in  the  fieces  varies 
from  0  01  to  0  03  per  diem.  Medium  amounts  of  meat  and  hypoxan- 
thine  added  to  the  diet  do  not  raise  this  figure,  but  excessive  amounts 
of  meat,  thymus,  or  guanine  do.  In  diarrh(ei,  the  fo3cal  purine  is 
increased ;  in  rheumatism  it  is  not.  The  ftecal  purine  originates  from 
shed  nuclein,   bacteria,  and   intestinal  secretions.     The  nuclein  is   to 
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some  extent  decomposed  in  the  alimentary  canal ;  the  resulting  adenine 
and  guanine  may  be  excreted  as  such,  or  may  be  oxidised  to  form 
xanthine  and  hypoxanthine.  W.  D.  H. 

Milky  Ascites  in  Carcinoma.  Heinrich  Wolff  {Beitr.  chem. 
Physiol.  Path.,  1904,  5,  208— 211).— Analytical  details  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  ascitic  fluid  in  a  case  of  abdominal  cancer  are  given. 
Most  interest  attaches  to  its  milky  appearance  ;  the  fat-like  material 
was  shown  to  consist  of  an  oleic  acid  ester  of  cholesterol,  and  is 
believed  to  have  been  chemically  united  to  the  euglobulin  fraction  of 
the  proteids.  W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  a  Salt  Solution  in  Locomotor  Ataxy.  Samuel  A. 
Matthews  and  Orville  H.  Buown  {Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1904,  11,  1 — 4). 
— The  subcutaneous  injection  of  a  mixture  of  250  c.c.  of  7/i/8  sodium 
chloride,  125  c.c.  of  7?i/8  sodium  sulphate,  120  c.c.  of  m/l 2  sodium  citrate, 
and  5  c.c.  of  mjS  calcium  chloride  in  cases  of  locomotor  ataxy  causes  pains 
similar  to  those  felt  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  even  although 
it  may  have  been  years  since  the  pains  were  felt.  The  pains  decrease 
successively  after  each  injection,  until  about  the  fourth  or  fifth,  after 
which  they  may  not  occur  at  all.  The  procedure  was  found  to  have  no 
therapeutic  value,  but  the  reaction  may  be  of  diagnostic  value.  The 
sensations  are  not  elicited  in  normal  individuals.  W.  D.  H. 

Cytodiagnosis  in  Nervous  Diseases.  Charles  L.  Dana  and 
T.  W.  Hastings  {Medical  Record,  Xew  York,  1904,  Jan.  23).— The 
paper  relates  mainly  to  the  examination  of  the  cellular  elements  in 
the  cerebro-spinal,  fluid  of  cases  of  nervous  disease.  The  fluid  was 
obtained  during  life  by  lumbar  puncture.  A  point  of  chemical  interest 
noted  is  that  in  two  cases  of  alcoholic  psychosis,  choline  was  obtained 
from  the  fluid,  in  confirmation  of  Mott  and  Halliburton's  state- 
ment. W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Chemical  Stimuli.  Hermann  Braeuning  {PJliiger's 
Archiv,  1904,  102,  163 — 184). — Acids  act  as  stimuli  in  eliciting 
reflexes  ;  they  act  in  virtue  of  a  diffusion  process.  Different  acids  of 
the  same  concentration  act  in  relation  to  their  diffusion  coefficients. 
The  negative  ion  in  molecular  solutions  of  acids  has  no  important 
influence.  Acids  may  be  arranged  in  order  of  toxicity,  beginning  with 
the  strongest  as  follows :  hydrochloric,  nitric,  acetic,  sulphuric. 

W.  D.  H. 

Antiseptic  and  Physiological  Action  of  Persulphates. 
Dioscoride  Vitali  {Chem.  Cmtr.,  1904,  i,  749—750;  from  Boll.  Chim. 
Farm.,  43,  5— 11.     See  this  vol.,  ii,  366). 

Resolution  of  Salol  in  the  Organism.  Valerio  Lusini 
{L'Orosi,  1903,  26,  47—51). — The  author  has  made  a  numlwr  of 
experiments  to  determine  what  products  in  the  organism  bring  about 
the  resolution  of  salol  into  phenol  and  salicyclic  acid,  to  which  it  owes 
its  therapeutical  value.  To  obtain  tlie  salol  germ-free,  it  was  dis.solved 
in  ether  or  chloroform,  and  after  some  time  the  solvent  was  distilled 
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ofE  in  a  vacuum  in  sterilised  vessels.  Salol  is  decomposed  by  germ  free 
pepsin  or  pancreatin ;  the  latter  is  especially  active  and  acts  not  only 
in  aqueous  solution,  which  may  or  may  not  be  rendered  alkaline,  but 
also  in  presence  of  lactic  acid  or  egg  albumin.  It  is  also  resolved 
when  left  io  contact  with  the  fajces  either  of  herbivorous  animals  or 
of  man.  Bacilhts  coli  rapidly  attacks  salol,  while  the  typhoid  bacillus 
has  very  little  action.  Acid  urine  also  decomposes  salol  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  retains  its  acid  reaction.  Salol  is  also  resolved  by  the 
blood,  the  serum  of  which,  however,  plays  no  part  in  the  action ;  the 
decomposition  is  brought  about  only  by  the  morphological  elements — 
mainly  by  the  white  corpuscles — and  if  a  protoplasmic  poison  such  as 
quinine  dihydrocbloride  is  present,  no  action  occurs.  T.  H.  P. 

Fate  of  Cyclic  Terpenes  and  Camphor  in  the  Animal 
Organism.  V.  Behaviour  of  Sabinol.  Emil  Fkomm  {Zeit. 
physiol.  Chem,,  1904,  41,  243—245.  Compare  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  341). 
— Sabinol  leaves  the  body  in  union  with  glycuronic  acid ;  this 
glycuronic  acid  is  the  ordinary  acid.  The  semicarbazone  derived  from 
it  melts  at  202— 206°,  not  at  188°  as  Giemsa  (Abstr.,  1901,  i,  11) 
stated.  W.  D.  H. 

Cryogenine  and  its  Elimination.  R^nk  Couraud  {J.  PJuirm. 
Chim.,  1904,  [vi],  19,  344 — 347). — One  hundred  parts  of  the  respective 
solvents  dissolve  the  following  weights  of  cryogenine  :  acetic  acid,  more 
than  100;  amyl  alcohol,  11-27;  acetone,  7-31;  ether  of  65°,  277; 
water,  253  ;  light  petroleum,  0*78;  chloroform,  078  ;  anhydrous  ether, 
0026  ;  benzene,  insoluble. 

Cryogenine^  was  isolated  in  the  crystalline  state  from  the  urine 
voided  during  5  days  by  a  healthy  man  to  whom  a  daily  dose  of  0*50 
gram  was  administered. 

Cryogenine  is  best  detected  in  the  urine  by  adding  to  10  c.c.  of  it  a 
few  drops  of  phosphomolybdic  acid  ;  a  blue  coloration  is  obtained  with 
more  or  less  of  a  green  tinge;  sometimes  a  blue  precipitate  is  formed 
as  well.  By  testing  the  urine  in  this  way,  it  was  found  that  a  single 
dose  of  cryogenine  was  eliminated  from  the  system  in  a  very  short 
time  (about  H  Mays) ;  whereas  after  5  successive  daily  doses  the 
elimination  was  not  completed  until  4  days  had  elapsed  since  the  last 
dose.  C.  F.  B. 

Diuretic  Action  of  1  : 3-Dimethylxanthine.  Heinricii 
Dreser  (FJliiyer's  Archiv,  1904,  102,  1 — 35). — Particulars  are  given 
of  the  course  and  amount  of  the  diuresis  produced  by  1  :  3-dimethyl- 
xanthine  as  contrasted  with  that  of  other  diuretics.  Tables  and  illus- 
trative diagrams  are  given,  W.  D.  H. 

Pupil  Dilatation  caused  by  Adrenaline.  S.  J.  Meltzer  and  Clara 
Meltzer  Auer  {Amer.  J.  Physiol,  11,  28—36,  37—39,  40—51).— 
Details  of  experiments  on  cats  and  rabbits  relating  to  the  paradoxical 
pupil  dilatation  which  is  caused  by  subcutaneous  injection  of  adrena- 
line, and  which  occurs  only  when  the  sympathetic  is  cut  or  the  superior 
cervical  ganglion  removed.  W.  D.  H. 
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Nicotine  Poisoning  in  Rabbits  and  Guinea-pigs.  Robert  A. 
Hatcher  [Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  11,  17 — 27). — Nicotine  is  uncertain  in 
its  action.  Death  is  due  to  failure  of  respiration,  and  artificial  respira- 
tion to  be  effective  must  be  commenced  before  the  respiratory  centre  is 
markedly  depressed.  Heat  antagonises  the  toxic  effect.  No  cumulative 
effects  are  seen  when  nicotine  is  given  daily  for  several  days.  Nutri- 
tional disturbances  follow  its  prolonged  use,  as  is  indicated  by  loss  of 
weight,  and  the  appearance  of  ulcers  near  the  seat  of  injection.  The 
preparation  of  an  antitoxic  serum  was  not  found  to  be  practicable. 
The  average  fatal  dose  for  an  adult  rabbit  is  20  mg.  per  kilo,  of  body 
weight ;  in  the  adult  guinea-pig  this  number  is  40,  but  in  very  young 
guinea-pigs  it  is  15.  W.  D.  H. 
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Nitrifying  Organisms.  E.  Boullanger  and  L.  Massol  {Ann.  Inst. 
Pasteur,  1904,  18,  181—196.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  679).— The 
nitrous  organism  accommodates  itself  to  all  the  ordinary  carbonates, 
nitrification  taking  place  when  magnesium  carbonate  was  replaced  by 
calcium,  barium,  strontium,  zinc,  lead,  nickel,  manganese,  copper,  iron, 
or  bismuth  carbonate.  Nitrification  took  place  when  the  following 
ammonium  salts  were  employed :  arsenate,  nitrate,  nitrite,  borate, 
bromide,  carbonate,  chloride,  fluoride,  thiosulphate,  phosphate,  sul- 
phite, sulphide,  acetate,  formate,  lactate,  malate,  succinate,  tartrate, 
urate,  and  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate.  Ammonium  arsenite, 
iodide,  citrate,  and  oxalate  are  only  nitrified  in  solutions  containing 
05 — 10  gram  per  litre. 

Hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  is  not  attacked  by  the  nitrous  organism. 
The  nitric  organism  oxidises  nearly  all  nitrites  in  solutions  containing 
0-5 — 1  gram  per  litre. 

Experiments  on  the  action  of  the  nitrous  organism  on  ammonium 
sulphate  showed  that  there  was  a  period  of  incubation  which  lasted  six 
days,  during  which  no  nitrate  was  found.  In  the  case  of  the  nitric 
organism,  this  period  was  only  two  days. 

Ammonium  salts  hinder  the  multiplication  of  nitric  organism,  bnt 
unless  present  in  considerable  quantity  have  no  retarding  action  on  the 
oxidising  function  of  existing  nitric  organisms.  Under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, the  amount  of  ammonia  in  the  soil  can  rarely  be  sullicient  to 
interfere  with  the  multiplication  of  the  nitric  organism.  In  solutions, 
the  minimum  retarding  amount  was  found  to  bo  about  two  per  million. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Supposed  Formation  of  Nitrogen  by  Fermentation  with 
Putrefactive  Bacteria.  Caul  Oitkniieimer  {Zcit.  physiol.  C/iem , 
1904,  41,  3 — 7). — A  series  of  errors  in  calculation  is  pointed  out  in 
Schittenhelm  and  Bchriiter's  investigations  (this  vol.,  ii,   139).     The 
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greater  part  of  the  residual  gas  described  as  nitrogen  was  in  reality 
the  excess  of  oxygen  previously  added.  The  conclusions  drawn  as  to 
the  evolution  of  nitrogen  are  valueless.  J.  J.  S. 

Gelatin  Surface-colonies  of  Bacillus  Coll  Communis.  William  G. 
Savage  (/.  rathol.  BacterioL,  1904,  9,  347—358). — It  is  not  possible 
to  diagnose  this  organism  from  its  surface-colonies  only,  for  other 
organisms  may  simulate  these,  and  the  colonies  of  the  B.  coli  are 
not  always  typical.  W.  D.  H. 

Agglutination  in  Dysentery.  R.  Tanner  IIewliltt  {Trans.  Pathol. 
Soc.  London,  1004,  55,  51 — 55). — There  appear  to  be  at  least  two 
strains  of  the  Bacillus  dysenterice,  with  a  profound  difference  in  agglu- 
tinative properties.  The  value  of  the  agglutination  test  in  dysentery 
and  the  specificity  of  the  bacillus  are  therefore  still  questions  for  the 
future.  W.  D.  H. 

Bacteria  which  are  able  in  Absence  of  Light  to  utilise 
Carbon  Dioxide  as  Source  of  Carbon.  Mautinus  W.  Beyerinck 
{Gentr.  Bakt.  Par.,  1904,  ii,  11,  593— 599).— The  results  obtained  by 
Natanssohn  {Mitt.  Zool.  Stat.  Neapel.,  19U3,  15,  655),  showing  that 
bacteria  occur  in  the  sea  which  reduce  carbon  dioxide  by  oxidation  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  or  thiosulphates,  are  confirmed.  It  was  also  found 
that  sodivim  tetrathionate  in  presence  of  sodium  carbonate  yields 
sodium  sulphate,  sulphur,  and  carbon  dioxide.  Sodium  dithionate  was 
not  attacked. 

A  bacterium,  Thiohacillus  denitrificans,  was  obtained  from  ditch 
water,  which  utilises  free  sulphur,  converting  carbonates  and  nitrates 
into  sulphates  with  liberation  of  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Bacterial  Origin  of  the  Gums  of  the  Arabin  Group.  B.  Greio 
Smith  {Centr.  Bakt.  Par.,  ii,  1904,  11,  698— 703).— Cultivations  of 
Bacterium  acacice  and  B.  metarahinum  in  media  containing  sucrose  and 
asparagine  produced  acetic  acid  and  a  small  amount  of  formic  acid, 
together  with  Mactic  acid,  a  little  succinic  acid,  and  traces  of  oxalic 
acid.     Tannic  acid  was  also  found. 

B.  acacicB  was  found  in  the  gum  of  plum  trees  and  cedar,  in  peach 
trees,  and  in  the  gum  of  almond  and  Japanese  date  trees.  B. 
levaniformans  was  found  in  peach  and  Japanese  date  tree  gum.  The 
gum  of  peach  trees  is  possibly  in  part  produced  by  B.  Persicce,  which 
was  also  found. 

The  gum  in  the  fruit  of  Sterculia  diversiola  consists  of  arabin  and 
parabin,  produced  respectively  by  B.  acacice  and  B.  parabinum.  Several 
varieties  of  the  latter  occur,  all  of  which  produce  parabin  mucus. 

In  experiments  with  peach,  almond,  and  Cedrela  australis,  an  organism 
{B.  Persicce)  was  obtained  which  produces  mucus  on  sucrose-potato-agar 
and  in  solutions  containing  sucrose.  The  mucus,  when  hydrolysed, 
yielded  galactose  and  arabinose.  During  the  fermentation  of  sucrose, 
carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol  were  produced  together  with  butyric  and  lactic 
acids  and  some  acetic  acid.  Traces  of  succinic  and  formic  acids  were 
also  found.  N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Diplococcus  Rheumaticus.  James  M.  Beattie  {J.  Pathol, 
BacterioL,  1904,  9,  272 — 277). — In  two  cases  of  acute  rheumatism, 
the  observations  recorded  confirm  the  results  of  Poynton  and  Paine 
in  ascribing  to  a  diplococcus  the  causation  of  the  disease. 

W.  D.  H. 

Agglutination  of  Vibrios.  Milton  Crendiropoulo  and  Miss  B. 
Sheldon  Amos  {J.  Pathol.  Bacleriol,  1904,  9,  260 — 271). — In  cholera 
patients,  several  groups  of  vibrios  are  found,  one  only  of  which  is 
regarded  as  the  true  cholera  vibrio.  The  agglutinins  of  normal  and 
specific  serum  are  not  the  same.  The  agglutination  of  the -cholera 
vibrio  by  its  own  specific  serum  is  greatly  favoured  by  the  presence  of 
calcium  chloride,  whereas  this  is  not  the  case  with  other  vibrios. 
Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  action  of  salts  on  agglutination  ; 
some  inhibit  and  others  favour  the  secretion  of  the  agglutinable 
material  by  the  micro-organisms.  W.  D.  H. 

Preparation  of  Nutrose-Agar.  S.  W.  H.  Eyre  (Trans.  Path. 
Soc.  London,  1904,  55,91 — 105). — Full  technical  details  for  the  pre- 
paration of  this  culture  medium  are  given.  W.  D,  II. 

Formation  of  Nitrous  Acid  in  the  Air  confined  in  Arable 
Land.  Nitrification  by  Chemical  Processes  in  the  Soil. 
Fausto  Sestini  (L'Orosi,  1904,  27,  1 — 9). — It  has  been  stated  by 
Bonnema  (Cfiem.  Zeit.,  1903,  27,  149)  that  the  formation  of  nitrous 
acid  in  soil  is  due  not  to  the  action  of  bacteria  on  atmospheric  nitrogen, 
but  to  the  oxidation  of  the  latter  by  the  ferric  hydroxide  present  in  the 
soil.  The  author  finds,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, but  the  traces  of  ammonia  contained  therein,  which  undergoes 
oxidation,  yielding  nitrous  acid  ;  this  reaction  proceeds  in  presence  of 
0*2  per  cent,  of  mercuric  chloride  or  of  large  quantities  of  thymol. 
The  nitrous  acid  formed  serves  as  a  food  for,  bat  is  not  produced  by, 
nitric  bacteria. 

Griesa's  reagent  is  capable  of  reacting  with  a  solution  containing 
only  1  part  of  sodium  nitrite  in  30,000,000  of  water;  a  sulphuric  acid 
solution  of  «i-plienylenediamine  gives  a  coloration  with  1  part  of  the 
salt  in  1,000,000  of  water,  but  not  with  1  part  in  10,000,000. 

T.  H.  P. 

Gaseous  Exchange  between  the  Atmosphere  and  Plants 
separated  from  their  Roots  and  kept  in  the  Dark.  Marckllik 
Bertiielot  (Compt.  rend.,  1904, 138,  602 — 607.  Compare  Compt.  rend., 
1904,  138,  16). — The  experiments  described  in  this  paper  were  con- 
ducted on  a  species  of  prairie  grass  cut  in  September,  1903,  piled  in 
heaps  and  covered  to  avoid  loss  by  evaporation ;  daily  observations 
made  during  nineteen  days  on  the  difference  between  the  temperature 
of  the  middle  of  the  mass  and  that  of  the  air,  and  on  the  composition 
of  the  air  withdrawn  by  means  of  an  aspirator  from  the  interior  of 
the  heap,  showed  that  the  chemical  action  due  to  ferments  and  microbes 
is  accompanied  by  a  development  of  heat,  the  temperature  rising  to 
53°  at  the  end  of  a  week,  and  then  gradually  falling  to  that  of  the 
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^ir  (17 — 21*^)  at  the  ond  of  tho  third  week.  The  air  withdrawn  from 
the  interior  of  the  heap  consists  of  carbon  dioxide,  oxygen,  and 
nitrogen  only,  the  sum  of  the  first  two  constituents  being  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  the  volume  of  oxygen  in  normal  air  (20 — 23  1  per 
cent.),  whilst  the  relative  volume  of  nitrogen  does  not  differ  by  more 
than  2*3  percent,  from  that  of  ordinary  air.  These  results  show  that 
the  gaseous  exchange  between  the  .atmosphere  and  the  plants  is  similar 
to  that  which  characterises  animal  respiration,  (1)  the  amount  of 
carbon  dioxide  formed  being  equal  to  the  amount  of  oxygen  used  up, 
and  (2)  there  being  no  production  of  ammonia  or  liberation  of  free 
nitrogen.  Under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  the  nitrogen  is 
converted  into  urea  or  ammonium  carbonate,  for  on  repeated  dis- 
tillation of  the  material  with  excess  of  water,  crystalline  ammonium 
carbonate  was  obtained. 

These  results  were  confirmed  by  the  ultimate  analysis  of  the  material 
before  and  after  the  experiment.  M.  A.  W. 

Toxic  Action  of  Acids  and  Salts  on  Seedlings.  (A  Cor- 
rection.) Frank  K.  Cameron  {J.  Physical  Chem.,  1904,  8,  131). — 
]n  a  paper  on  the  above  subject  (this  vol.,  ii,  283),  it  was  stated 
that  the  increase  of  the  toxic  effect  of  acids  on  clover  seedlings  by 
the  addition  of  potassium  salt  was  the  only  instance  observed  where 
the  addition  of  a  second  electrolyte  did  not  cause  a  decrease  of  toxic 
effect.  It  is  now  pointed  out  that  the  author  had  previously  ob- 
served some  similar  cases  ;  for  example,  sodium  chloride  causes  an 
increase  of  the  toxic  action  of  sodium  sulphate  on  lupin  seedlings, 
and  a  few  other  examples  are  given.  L.  M.  J. 

Choline  in  Plant  and  Animal  Organisms.  Hrinrich  Struvk 
{Annalen,  1904,  330,  374—379.  Compare  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  636).— 
Since  the  discovery  of  Florence's  test  for  choline  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii, 
328),  which  depends  on  tho  formation  of  crystals  of  iodocholine  when 
a  solution  of  potassium  iodide  is  added  to  choline,  the  recognition  of 
this  base  has  become  easy.  By  this  means,  it  has  been  shown  to  occur 
in  three  forms  in  most  animal  and  vegetable  organisms :  (i)  in  compounds 
soluble  in  ether,  lecithin,  (ii)  in  compounds  soluble  in  water,  (iii)  in 
compounds  with  proteids. 

The  test  is  applied  to  the  first  class  of  compounds  by  evaporating 
the  ethereal  extract,  decomposing  the  lecithin  with  sulphuric  acid, 
evaporating  with  calcium  hydroxide,  extracting  with  alcohol,  and 
then  applying  the  test  to  the  residue  from  the  alcohol  under  the 
microscope.  Choline  is  readily  detected  in  substances  soluble  in  water. 
The  compounds  of  choline  with  proteids  must  first  be  separated  from 
fat  (lecithin),  and  secondly  from  choline  compounds  in  aqueous  solution  ; 
the  choline  is  then  set  free  by  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  or  by 
alcoholic  ammonia. 

The  author's  observations  have  led  to  the  following  conclusions  ; 
(i)  choline  is  found  in  the  cell-protoplasm  in  all  three  forms  ;  (ii)  the 
choline  of  organic  extracts  soon  disappears  under  the  influence  of 
micro-organisms,  to  be  again  formed    by  these    organisms ;    (iii)  all 
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diseases  which  are  characterised  by  marked  cellular  growth  are 
accompanied  by  excretion  of  choline ;  (iv)  au  animal  organism  does 
not  normally  excrete  choline;  (v)  the  formation  of  choline  (or  lecithin) 
is  not  entirely  dependent  on  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  ;  boric 
acid  can  take  the  place  of  the  phosphoric  acid.  K.  J.  P.  O. 

The  Evolution  of  Terpenoid  Compounds  in  the  Vegetable 
Organism.  Eugexe  Ciiarabot  and  Alexandre  Hebeut  {Ann.  Chim. 
Phys.,  1904,  [viii],  1,  362— 432).— A  detailed  account  of  work 
already  published  (compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  183,  619  ;  1902,  ii,  99,  346, 
523  ;  1903,  ii,  172,  233,  505,  607).  M.  A.  W. 

Enzymes  in  the  Sugar  Beet.  Julius  Stoklasa,  Johann  jELfNEK, 
and  EuGEN  Vitek  {Zeit.  Zuckvrind.  Bohm.,  1904,  28,  233 — 243. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  320,  388,  and  746). — The  authors  show  that 
after  anaerobic  respiration  under  a  pi-essure  of  350  atmospheres,  the 
sugar  beet  yields  a  pressed  juice  containing  invertase. 

They  have  also  continued  their  experiments  on  the  zymase  present 
in  sugar  beets  which  have  been  allowed  to  respire  for  some  time  under 
water.  The  beets  were  pounded,  the  pasty  mass  subjected  to  a  pressure 
of  100  atmospheres,  and  the  juice  drawn  off,  the  residue  being  then 
submitted  to  400  atmospheres  pressure  and  the  juice  again  collected. 
The  fermentative  powers  of  these  two  samples  of  juice  were  found  to 
be  approximately  equal.  The  fermentations  were  carried  out  in 
presence  of  antiseptics,  and  when  2  per  cent,  potassium  meta-arsenite 
solution  was  employed,  only  in  three  cases  was  a  slight  growth  of  hypho- 
mycetes  and  bacteria  observed.  As  with  yeast  zymase,  filtration  of 
the  juice  through  a  Chamberland  filter  causes  considerable  diminution 
in  its  fermentative  power,  whilst  when  sterile  sand  is  employed  as 
filtering  medium  this  power  is  only  slightly  decreased.  T.  H.  P. 

Vetches  in  Cereal  Meal  and  in  Human  Food.  ALnERxo  Scala 
{Cheia.  Ctntr.y  1904,  i,  530  :  from  Slaz.  sper.  agrar.  ilal.,3Q,  695—716). 
— Vetches,  when  dried  at  90°,  lost  765 — 12*24  percent,  of  water.  The 
percentage  composition  of  the  dried  substance  was  as  follows : 
nitrogenous  matter  (a,  total),  17-7— 27-3  ;  (6,  soluble),  60— 7'2  ; 
albumin,  60— 68  ;  legumin,  6-8— 120  ;  fat,  10— 1*3  ;  wood, 
37 — 10'7  ;  starch,  64  8 — 688  ;  pentosans,  3*4 — 5*5  ;  non-nitrogenous 
extract  (free  from  minerals),  7*2 — 8*9  ;  and  ash,  2*3 — 2-8. 

Vetches  are  free  from  poisonous  matter,  and  any  objectionable  taste 
is  removed  by  sulphurous  acid  without  any  considerable  loss  in  nutritive 
value.  Vetch  meal,  when  mixed  with  cereal  meal  or  with  4 — 5  parts 
of  gluten,  may  be  used  (in  Italy)  for  making  bread. 

The  methods  of  Voyl,  Kobine,  Donny,  and  Valenti  for  detecting 
vetch  meal  are  unsuiUible  for  quantitiitive  estimations.  The  legumin 
method,  digestion  for  1 2  hours  with  4  per  cent,  sodium  chloride  solution, 
is  preferable.  N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Analytical    Chemistry. 


Burette  arranged  to  Fill  and  Level  to  an  Automatic  Zero 
and  to  return  Unused  Liquid  to  the  Reservoir.  Alvehgniat- 
CiiAiuuD  {BvM.  Soc.  chiin.,  1904,  [iii],  31,  349— 350).— The  burette 
proper  is  provided  with  a  two-way  cock  (one  passage  of  which  serves 
for  titrating  purposes)  and  communicates  both  by  a  side-arm  near  its 
mouth  and  by  the  second  passage  of  the  two-way  cock  with  a  tube 
parallel  to  itself,  which  passes  to  the  bottom  of  the  closed  reservoir 
holding  the  liquid.  The  cork  of  the  reservoir  also  carries  a  tube 
provided  with  a  caoutchouc  ball,  which,  when  pressed,  forces  the  solution 
into  the  burette.     The  apparatus  is  figured  in  the  original. 

T.  A.  H. 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Iodides  in  the  presence 
of  Bromides  and  Chlorides  by  means  of  Potassium  lodate. 
Hugo  Ditz  and  Benjamin  M.  Margosciies  {Chem.  ZeiL,  1904, 
28,  271 — 272). — A  question  of  priority.  The  qualitative  process 
communicated  by  Benedict  and  Snell  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  750)  is  practi- 
cally the  same  as  that  given  by  the  authors  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  12).  A 
quantitative  estimation  based  on  the  use  of  potassium  iodate  will  be 
published  in  due  course.  [Benedict  and  Snell  have  since  published 
their  quantitative  process  (this  vol.,  ii,  146).]  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Sulphuric  Acid.  Richard  Silbeebergee  {Monatsh., 
1904,  25,  220—248.     See  this  vol.,  ii,  342). 

Antiseptic  and  Physiological  Action  of  Persulphates  and 
their  Toxicological  Detection.  Diosooride  Vitali  (Chem.  Centr., 
1904,  i,  749—750;  from  Boll.  Chim.  Farm.,  43,  5— 11).— The 
antiseptic  action  of  persulphates  is  only  small,  and  in  larger  doses 
they  are  poisonous.  Added  to  urine  they  retard  the  action  of  urea 
bacilli,  but  do  not  prevent  mould  formation.  The  author  gives  the 
following  test  for  the  detection  of  persulphates  in  urine. 
Addition  of  potassium  iodine  liberates  iodine.  After  precipitating 
with  lead  acetate,  the  filtrate  becomes  turbid  on  heating  and 
turns  yellow.  Basic  lead  acetate  gives  a  precipitate  which  turns 
blue  when  treated  with  acetic  acid  and  tincture  of  guaiacum.  After 
precipitating  with  barium  chloride,  a  further  precipitate  is  obtained  on 
boiling.  Hydrogen  sulphide  causes  a  turbidity  on  warming.  On 
adding  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid  and  shaking  with 
ether,  the  latter  turns  dark  blue.  On  heating  with  a  trace  of 
aniline,  a  brownish-black  colour  is  obtained.  Strychnine  nitrate  causes 
a  crystalline  precipitate.  When  heated  with  tincture  of  guaiacum, 
the  mixture  turns  dark  blue. 

t  In  cases  of  suspected  poisoning  by  persulphates  it  is,  however,  the 
vomit  which  should  be  subjected  to  analysis,  as  there  is  little  chance 
of  finding  any  persulphate  in  the  blood,  urine,  or  intestines. 

L.  DE  K. 
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Estimation  of  Carbon  Dioxide  in  the  Air.  B.  Swaab  {CJiem. 
Centr.,  1904,  i,  745—746;  from  Chevi.  Weekblad.,  1904,  177—182, 
189 — 192). — Haldaoe's  apparatus  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  477)  is  strongly 
recommended.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Nitrites  in  Waters.  J.  Desfourneaux  {Ann. 
Chim.  anal.,  1904,  9,  68).  Luciex  Robin  {ibid.^  96). — Desfourneaux 
describes  a  method  based  on  the  liberation  of  nitrous  acid  by  salicylic 
acid  in  the  presence  of  potassium  iodide  and  titration  of  the  iodine 
thus  set  free. 

Robin  calls  attention  to  his  own  process  published  in  1898  (Abstr., 
1898,  ii,  542),  which  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  Desfourneaux, 
acetic  acid  being  used  instead  of  salicylic  acid.  L.  de  K. 

Use  of  Antipyrine  in  Analysis  (Nitrite  Reactions).  C.  Reich- 
ARD  {Chem.  Zeit.,  1904,  28,  339 — 340). — A  criticism  of  Schuyten's 
process  (Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  596).  The  author  thinks  this  an  excellent 
method  for  the  detection  of  minute  traces  of  nitrous  acid.  The 
coloration  produced  by  an  acetic  acid  solution  of  antipyrine  is  not, 
however,  always  of  the  same  shade  and,  therefore,'is  less  suitable  for 
quantitative  purposes.  Acids  other  than  acetic  have  also  been  tried, 
but  without  any  better  result.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Citrate-soluble  Phosphoric  Acid  in  Basic 
Slags.  R.  SoRGE  {Zeit.  angew.  Chem.,  1904,  17,  393— 397).— An 
advers^e  criticism  of  the  method  accepted  by  the  "  Verband  landwirt- 
schaftlicher  Versuchsstationen  in  Deutschen  Reiche  "  for  the  separa- 
tion of  the  silicic  acid  when  testing  basic  slags.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Carbon  Dioxide  in  the  presence  of  Chlorine. 
Max  Schlotter  {Zeit.  augew.  Chtm.,  1904,  17,  301 — 302). — The  author 
uses  his  hydrazine  sulphate  reaction  (this  vol.,  ii,  146)  for  the  estimation 
of  chlorine  in  electrolytic  chlorine.  Onehundredc.c.of  thegasare  treated 
in  a  Bunte-burette  with  solution  of  hydrazine  sulphate,  and  the  diminu- 
tion in  volume  multiplied  by  two  represents  the  volume  of  chlorine. 
After  withdrawing  the  hydrazine  solution,  the  volume  of  carbon 
dioxide  may  be  estimated  as  usual. 

The  process  gives  results  which  agree  fairly  well  with  those  obtained 
by  the  more  complicated  OfEerhaus  process  (this  vol.,  ii,  86). 

L.  de  K. 

Direct  Estimation  of  Free  Carbon  Dioxide  in  Natural  Waters. 
A.  McGiLL(J'.^nter.  CJiem.  Soc.,  1904,26,  183— 186).— The  estimation 
of  free  carbon  dioxide  in  natural  waters  should  be  made  at  the  source 
in  order  that  accurate  results  may  be  obtained.  A  method  suitable 
for  this  purpose  is  described.  The  carbon  dioxide  is  removed  from  the 
water  by  bubbling  air  (previously  freed  from  carbon  dioxide)  through 
it,  and  is  afterwards  led  slowly  into  a  series  of  small  bottles  which  are 
pearly  filled  with  solid  glae«  beads  and  contain  iV/lOO  barium  hydroxide 
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solution  coloured  with  phenolphthalein.  The  number  of  bottles  in 
which  the  colour  is  discharged  gives  an  approximate  measurement  of 
the  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  volume  of  water  operated  on. 

E.  G. 

Precipitation  of  Magnesium  Oxalate  with  Calcium 
Oxalate.  Nicholas  Knight  {C/tein.  News,  1904,  89,  146 — 147).— In 
the  analysis  of  dolomite,  it  was  found  that  the  magnesium  oxalate 
precipitated  with  the  calcium  oxalate  varied  from  an  almost  inappreci- 
able amount  to  a  considerable  quantity.  Using  1  gram  of  dolomite 
for  the  estimation,  and,  after  removal  of  silica,  iron,  and  alumina, 
precipitating  the  calcium  with  a  slight  excess  of  NI2  ammonium 
oxalate  solution,  the  calcium  oxalate  when  filtered  at  the  end  of  12 
hours  contained  on  an  average  0*18  per  cent,  of  magnesia.  Before 
precipitating  the  iron  and  aluminium,  about  2  grams  of  ammonium 
chloride  were  added.  In  cases  where  the  calcium  oxalate  was  not 
allowed  to  remain  before  filtering,  the  amount  of  magnesia  in  it  in- 
creased to  12  per  cent.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  dissolve  the  un- 
washed calcium  oxalate  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  to 
add  ammonia  to  reprecipitate  the  calcium  oxalate,  the  two  filtrates 
being  united  for  the  estimation  of  the  magnesium.  W.  P.  S. 

Titration  of  Ferric  Iro.  Luigi  Carcano  and  Rodolfo  Namias 
(Chein.  Centr.,  1904,i,754— 755;  horn  Boll.  Chim.  Farm.,  43,  54—56).— 
in  estimating  ferric  iron  with  potassium  iodide  in  the  presence  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  there  is  some  risk  of  the  reaction  being  reversed.  This, 
according  to  the  authors,  may  be  prevented  by  adding  about  5  c.c.  of 
chloroform,  which,  on  shaking,  removes  the  bulk  of  the  liberated  iodine 
from  the  solution.  The  whole  is  then  titrated  as  usual  with  thiosulphate, 
using  starch  as  final  indicator.  L.  de  K. 


Colorimetric  Estimation  of  Chromium.  A.  Moulin  (Bull.  Soc. 
chim.,  1904,  iii,  31,  295 — 296). — The  author  has  applied  the  colour 
reaction  between  diphenylcarbazide  and  chromic  acid  observed  by 
Cazeneuve  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  627;  1901,  i,  655,  and  ii,  626)  to  the 
estimation  of  chromium.  The  diphenylcarbazide  solution  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  2  grams  of  this  substance  in  100  c.c.  of  alcohol  (90°),  to 
which  10  c.c.  of  acetic  acid  have  been  added,  and  diluting  to  200  c.c. 
with  alcohol.  The  standard  chromic  acid  solution  contains  0*00005 
gram  of  the  acid  per  c.c. 

The  chromium  compound  under  investigation  is  first  converted  into 
potassium  chromate  ;  for  this  purpose,  oxidation  by  hydrogen  peroxide 
in  presence  of  potassium  hydroxide  is  recommended,  the  liquid  being 
finally  neutralised  with  acetic  acid. 

The  estimation  is  carried  out  in  the  usual  manner  with  the  precau- 
tions that  excess  of  the  diphenylcarbazide  solution  is  employed  and 
that  the  chromate  solution  under  investigation  is  made  approximately 
of  the  same  strength  as  the  standard  chromic  acid  solution. 

T.  a.;h. 
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Separation  of  Chromium  and  Vanadium.  Paul  Nicolardot 
{Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  810 — 812). — In  the  absence  of  much  iron, 
chromium  can  be  separated  from  vanadium  by  converting  it  into 
chromyl  chloride  ;  for  this  purpose,  the  mineral  is  fused  with  excess  of 
potassium  chlorate  and  the  small  quantities  of  iron  and  magnesium 
separated  in  the  ordinary  way ;  the  mixture  of  alkali  chlorides, 
chromates,  and  vanadates  is  then  treated  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid 
at  a  temperature  of  60°,  the  chromyl  chloride  distils  off,  and  the  last 
traces  are  removed  by  means  of  a  current  of  dry  air  ;  the  vanadium 
in  the  residual  liquid  is  treated  with  alcohol  and  finally  titrated  with 
permanganate. 

If  much  iron  is  present  (ferrochromovanadium  irons,  steels,  Ac), 
the  separation  of  the  chromium  and  vanadium  is  effected  by  treating 
the  compound  with  hydrochloric  acid,  oxidising  the  solution  with 
nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  until  the  greater  quantity  of  the  acid  is 
driven  off,  when  the  iron  oxide  is  precipitated,  carrying  the  vanadium 
with  it,  the  chromium  remaining  in  solution  (compare  Abstr.,  1902, 
ii,  22).  The  vanadium  is  separated  from  the  iron  by  first  washing 
with  ammonia  and  then  fusing  with  alkali  salts,  and  estimated 
volumetrically.  M.  A.  W. 

New  Test  for  Molybdenum.  Em.  Lecocq  (Chem.  Centr.,  1904, 
i,  836;  from  Bull.  Assoc.  Beige  des  Chimistes,  17,  412 — 414). — 
Diphenylcarbazide  has  been  recommended  by  Cazeneuve  (Abstr.,  1900, 
ii,  627)  as  a  delicate  test  for  some  metals,  such  as  copper,  mercury, 
and  iron.  The  author  has  tried  its  effect  on  molybdenum.  If  a  drop 
of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  reagent  is  added  to  40  c.c.  of  a  weak 
solution  of  ammonium  or  sodium  molybdate  acidified  with  two  drops 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  liquid  turns  indigo-violet,  and  on  adding 
more  of  the  reagent  a  violet  precipitate  is  formed.  Tungsten, 
titanium,  and  vanadium  give  no  reaction.  The  test  works  best  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  which  has  been  kept  for  some  time.  When 
substituting  other  alcohols  for  ethyl  alcohol,  colours  of  a  different 
shade  are  obtained.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Titanium  in  Iron  Ores.  S.  Burman  {Chem. 
Centr.,  1904,  i,  970;  from  Stahl.  ii.  Eisen,  24,  302).— From  half  to 
one  gram  of  the  powdered  ore  is  ignited  for  45  minutes  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen  and  the  reduced  mass  is  boiled  with  200  c.c.  of  water 
and  10  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  undissolved  matter  is  fused  in 
a  platinum  crucible  with  ten  times  the  bulk  of  soda  (?  sodium 
hydroxide),  the  fused  mass  is  treated  with  water,  and  the  insoluble 
matter  washed  with  dilute  soda  solution.  It  is  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  reprecipitated  by  addition  of  soda,  and,  finally,  heated  in 
a  weighed  platinum  crucible  with  10  grams  of  potassium  hydrogen 
.sulphate  until  dissolved.  The  mass  is  then  dissolved  in  400  c.c.  of 
water,  10  grams  of  sodium  metasulphite  are  added,  the  bulk  of  the 
acid  is  neutrali.sed,  and  the  titanium  precipitated  as  orthohydrate 
by  boiling  with  addition  of  sodium  acetate.  It  is  collected,  washed, 
ignited,  and  weighed  as  oxide.  It  is  liable  to  be  contaminated  with 
platinum.     To  what  extent  this  has  occurred  may  be  fairly  judged  by 
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reweighing   the    platinum  crucible  after  the  fusion   wiih    potassium 
hydrogen  tulphate.  L.  de  K, 

Electrolytic  Analysis  of  Gold.  F.  Mollwo  Perkin  and  W.  C. 
Prebble  {Electro-Cheta.  Metall,  1904,  3,  490— 494).~Gold  may  be 
deposited  in  a  very  sati^factoly  manner  from  f-olutions  of  gold  salts  in 
ammonium  thiocyanate.  With  currents  of  02  ampere  per  sq.  deci- 
metre and  2  volts,  the  deposition  of  005  to  008  gram  is  complete  in 
from  5  to  6  hours  at  tie  ordinary  temperature.  With  a  current  of 
0'5  ampere,  the  time  is  shortened  to  1^  to  2  hours.  A  solution  of 
5  grams  of  ammonium  thiocyanate  in  about  70  c.c.  of  water  is  heated 
to  a  temperature  of  30°  or  40°,  the  gold  solution  is  slowly  added,  and 
the  deposition  proceeded  with.  The  total  bulk  of  solution  employed 
bhould  be  from  120  to  150  c.c. 

The  deposit  of  gold  may  be  removed  from  the  electrode  in  a  few 
minutes  by  means  of  a  solution  containing  2 — 3  grams  of  potassium 
cyanide,  and  5  c.c.  of  hydrogen  peroxide  in  about  100  c.c.  of  water. 
In  most  of  the  experiments  descril^ed,  gauze  flag  electrodes  were  used, 
but  platinum  basins  were  also  employed.  W.  P.  S. 

Iodine  Absorption  of  Oil  of  Turpentine.  Robert  A.  Worstall 
{J.  Soc.  Cliem.  Ind.,  1904,  23,  302— 303).— Fifty-five  samples  of 
undoubtedly  pure  oil  of  turpentine  had  an  average  iodine  absorption 
(Hiibl)  of  384.  The  absorption  was  found  to  be  completed  in  from  4 
to  6  hours,  when  about  3  times  the  total  quantity  of  iodine  necessary 
for  complete  jaturation  had  been  added.  The  iodine  absorptions  of 
the  mobt  common  adulterants  of  oil  of  turpentine  are  :  rosin  spirits, 
185;  rosin  oil,  97;  kerosene,  0;  naphtha,  0;  "wood  turpentine," 
212;  and  "  water- white  wood  turpentine,"  328.  The  two  latter  aie 
now  largely  manufuctured,  and  appear  to  consist  of  both  terpenes  and 
alcoholic  substanceF.  W.  P.  S. 

Estimation  of  Prussian  Blue.  Ch.  Coffiqnier  [Bull.  Soc.  chim., 
1904,  [iiij,  31,  391—396.  Compare  Abstr.,  1902,  i,  664,  and 
Wyrouboff,  Abstr.,  1904,  i,  18). — Solutions  of  Prussian  blue  in 
mixtures  of  aliphatic  alcohols  with  hydrochloric  acid  solidify  without 
change  of  colour  when  cooled  to  low  temperatures.  On  addition  of 
water,  the  Prussian  blue  is  reprccipitated.  It  is  proposed  to  utilise 
this  reaction  for  the  estimation  of  this  colouring  milter  in  commercial 
"  blues  "  containing  as  diluents  starch,  barium  sulphate,  (fcc.  About 
2  grams  of  the  material  are  treated  with  100  c.c.  of  a  mixture  of 
propyl  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  when  the  whole  of  the 
Prussian  blue  has  dissolved,  the  mixture  is  made  up  to  200  c.c.  with 
the  same  solvent.  If  the  dilutnt  is  soluble,  for  example,  starch, 
100  c.c.  of  the  solution  are  tieated  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water 
to  completely  precipitate  the  blue;  if  the  diluent  is  iisoluble,  100  c.c. 
of  the  filtrate  are  tieated  in  like  manner.  The  quantity  of  water 
necessary  to  ensure  complete  precipitation  decreases  fairly  regularly 
with  the  increase  of  concentration  of  the  Prussian  blue  solution. 
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In  powders  containing  alumina  as  a  diluent,  the  solution  of  the  blue 
takes  place  slowly,  and  is  only  complete  after  protracted  ebullition. 

The  filtrate  from  the  precipitated  Prussian  blue  always  contains 
some  ferric  chloride  owing  to  the  presence  of  traces  of  this  salt  in 
many  of  t'le  Prussian  blues  of  commerce,  and  also  to  a  slight  but 
negligible  decomposition  of  the  colouring  mitter  by  the  hydrochloric 
acid.  T.  A.  H. 

Estimation  of  Cyanates.  Thomas  Ewan  (/.  Soc.  Chmi.  Ind., 
1904,  23,  244). — The  estimation  of  a  cyanate  in  presence  of  cyanide 
by  precipitation  as  silver  salt  is  found  to  be  unsatisfactory  owing  to 
(a)  the  relatively  large  solubility  of  silver  cyanate,  (6)  the  difficulty  of 
completely  separating  silver  cyanide  and  silver  cyanate,  (c)  the  inter- 
ference of  other  silver  salts  which  may  be  precipitated. 

The  following  method  is  found  to  give  trustworthy  and  sufficiently 
accurate  results  in  presence  of  any  of  the  impurities  which  are 
usually  associated  with  cyanides  or  cyanates.  About  1  gram  of  the 
substance  is  distilled  with  a  small  excess  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  carbon  dioxide  evolved  absorbed  in  baryta  solution,  the 
barium  carbonate  formed  being  collected  and  titrated  with  iV^lO 
hydrochloric  acid.  Any  carbonate  present  is  determined  in  a  separate 
portion  of  the  sample  by  precipitation  in  the  cold  with  barium 
chloride.  The  reaction  on  which  the  method  is  based  is  HCNO  +  H^O 
=  C0.2  +  NH3.  The  ammonia  remaining  in  the  acid  solution  maybe 
distilled  off  and  estimated.  This  gives  a  check  on  the  estimation  of 
the  carbon  dioxide,  and  also  shows  whether  there  is  any  other 
nitrogenous  substance  present.  Hydrogen  cyanide  passes  over  quanti- 
tatively with  the  carbon  dioxide  and  may  be  titrated  in  the  filtrate 
from  the  barium  carbonate.  T.  E. 

Estimation  of  Formaldehyde  and  Paraformaldehyde.  Clemens 
Klebek  {Pharm.  Review,  1904,  22,  94). — To  a  concentrated  solution  of 
commercial  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite,  which  usually  contains  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  free  sulphurous  acid,  a  solution  of  sodium 
hydroxide  is  added,  until  the  odour  of  sulphur  dioxide  has  disappeared. 
A  slight  excess  of  sodium  hydroxide  is  immaterial.  The  solution  is 
then  diluted  with  water  until  30  c.c.  of  it  exactly  neutralise  50  c.c.  of 
N  sodium  hydroxide  solution,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator. 
Towards  this  solution,  formaldehyde  and  paraformaldehyde  behave  as 
alkalis  and  can  be  titrated  accordingly.  One  c.c.  of  the  solution  corre- 
sponds with  0  05  gram  of  either  formaldehyde  or  paraformaldehyde. 

W.  P.  S. 

Estimation  of  Aldehydes  and  Ketones  in  Essential  Oils  and 
Allied  Substances.  Herbeut  E.  Burgess  {Analyst,  1904,  29, 
78 — 88). — The  method  to  which  particular  attention  is  directed,  and 
which  gives  trustworthy  results  with  nearly  all  aldehydes  and  ketones 
generally  met  with,  consists  in  heating  the  essential  oil  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  normal  sodium  sulphite,  a  soluble  sulphonate  being  formed. 
The  reaction,  in  the  case  of  citral,  is  shown  by  the  equation  : 
CaHij-CHO  -I-  2Na,S03  +  2H2O  =  C9H,7(NaSOs).,-CH(OH)-S03Na  -f- 
3NaOH.     With  a  ketonic  substance,  a  similar  reaction  tikes  place. 
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Five  c.c.  of  the  oil  are  introduced  into  a  200  c.c.  flask,  having  a  neck 
graduated  to  5  c.c.  in  divisions  of  01  c.c,  and  a  side  tube  reaching  to 
the  bottom  of  the  flask  for  introducing  the  oil,  reagent,  <tc.  The 
sodium  sulphite  solution  and  a  few  drops  of  phenolphthalein  solution 
are  now  added  and  the  whole  heated  on  a  water-bath.  The  red  color- 
ation which  appears  is  destroyed  by  the  careful  addition  of  dilute 
acetic  acid  (1  :  10)  until,  after  the  addition  of  a  few  more  drops,  no 
further  colour  is  produced.  The  oil  is  then  run  up  into  the  neck  of 
the  flask  and  its  volume  read  off  when  cold.  The  difference  between 
the  reading  and  5  c.c.  gives  the  amount  absorbed. 

The  method  may  be  applied  directly  to  many  oils,  but  some,  such  as 
citron,  lime,  lemon,  and  orange  oils,  in  which  the  amount  of  aldehyde 
is  small,  require  to  be  previously  concentrated.  Results  of  experiments 
with  a  considerable  number  of  essential  oils  are  given  in  detail. 

W.  P.  S. 

Ejstimation  of  Certain  Aldehydes  and  Ketones  in  Essential 
Oils.  Samuel  S.  Sadtler  {J.  Soc.  Clmn.  Ind.,  1904,  23,  303—305). 
— Several  constituents  of  essential  oils,  notably  citral,  cinnamaldehyde, 
and  carvone,  may  be  estimated  by  titrating  the  sodium  hydroxide 
liberated  when  the  oils  are  treated  with  sodium  sulphite  solution.  In 
the  case  of  lemon  oil,  10  grams  of  the  sample  are  mixed  with  10  c.c.  of 
water  and  -t  drops  of  phenolphthalein  solution  and  rendered  just 
alkaline  by  the  addition  oi  N/IO  potassium  hydroxide  solution.  Twenty- 
five  c.c.  of  a  20  per  cent,  sodium  sulphite  solution  are  added,  an  equal 
amount  being  measured  out  as  a  control.  On  agitation,  a  pink  colour 
appears,  and  is  discharged  by  the  repeated  addition  of  ^7^  hydrochloric 
acid.  When  no  more  alkali  is  liberated,  the  mixture  is  heated  on  a 
water-bath  and  the  neutralising  continued.  The  control  test  is  treated 
similarly.  Both  solutions  are  then  titrated  with  iV/2  sodium  hydroxide 
solution  until  a  pink  coloration  just  reappears.  The  actual  amount 
of  hydrochloric  acid  used  is  then  calculated  into  citral  by  considering 
that  1  molecule  of  citral  is  equivalent  to  2  molecules  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  author  provisionally  suggests  the  equation  for  the  aldehyde 
reaction  as  :  R-CHO  +  2Na2S03  +  2H2O  =  R-CH(NaS03)2  +  2NaOH  -i- 
HgO,  and  for  ketones,  R'-CO-R'-f  2Na2S03  +  2H20  =  CR2'(NaS03)o  + 
2NaOH-|-H20.  W   P.  S^ 

Estimation  of  Sugar  in  Urine.  J.  M.  A.  Hegland  {Chem.  Centr., 
1904,  i,  840;  from  Fharvi.  Weekblad.,  41,  133— 137).— The  urine  is 
boiled  with  a  definite  volume  of  Fehling's  solution  and  the  excess  of 
copper  is  estimated  by  titration  with  potassium  ferrocyanide  in  the 
presence  of  acetic  acid.  This  should  be  made  of  such  a  strength  that 
it  corresponds  in  copper-precipitating  power  with  a  0"5  per  cent, 
solution  of  dextrose.  L.  de  K. 

A  Reaction  of  Urine  with  Resorcinol.  Rudolf  Abler  and 
OsKAR  Abler  {Zeit.  physiol.  C/tem.,  1904,  41,  206— 209).— The  red 
colour  produced  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  resorcinol 
(Seliwanoff's  reaction)  is  not  necessarily  due  to  Ijevulose.     It  often  is 
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given  by  diabetic  urine  free  from  laevulose,  and  sometimes  by  normal 
urine  which  has  been  kept.    It  is  attributed  to  the  pi-esence  of  nitrites. 

W.  D.  H. 

Estimation  of  Sucrose,  Lactose,  &c.,  in  Milks,  &c.  Frederic 
W.  Richardson  and  Adolf  Jaffe  {J.  Soc.  CJiem.  Ind.,  1904,  23, 
309 — 311). — Gravimetric  methods,  including  the  reduction  of  Fehling's 
and  other  metallic  solutions,  having  failed  to  give  trustworthy  results, 
the  authors  rely  on  a  polarimetric  method.  In  the  case  of  a  mixture  of 
sucrose  and  invert  sugar,  a  reading  of  the  solution  is  taken  both  at  20° 
and  86°  and  a  reading  of  the  inverted  solution  at  20°.  Sucrose  has 
[  a]i,  +  63  05°  at  86°  instead  of  +  66  5°  at  20°,  therefore  any  plus  read- 
ing of  the  original  solution  at  86°,  divided  by  0*6305,  gives  the  amount 
of  sucrose.  In  10  per  cent,  solution  at  20°,  the  rotatory  power  of 
invert  sugar  is  —  20°.  The  same  process  is  applied  to  solutions  contain- 
ing sucrose  and  lactose. 

The  acid  mercury  nitrate  solution  employed  to  precipitate  the  pro- 
teids  of  milk  completely  inverts  sucrose  when  heated  to  86°.  It  is 
therefore  only  necessary  to  take  readings  of  the  filtrate  at  20°  and  86° 
to  estimate  the  sucrose  and  lactose.  A  solution  of  sucrose  is  also 
inverted  by  boiling  with  2  per  cent,  of  citric  acid  for  10  minutes, 
whilst  lactose  is  entirely  unaffected. 

The  authors  are  working  out  a  method  for  solutions  containing 
sucrose,  lactose,  and  dextrose  ("glucose"),  based  on  the  very  different 
changes  which  the  three  sugars  exhibit  when  heated  in  solutions  con- 
taining 10  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid.  W.  P.  S. 

Estimation  of  Starch.  William  A.  Noyes,  Gilbert  Crawford, 
Charles  H.  Jumper,  Edgar  L.  Flory,  and  Robert  B.  Arnold  {J. 
Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1904,  26,  266— 280).—  See  this  vol.,  i,  373. 

Action  of  Sodium  Peroxide  on  Vegetable  Fibres  containing 
Lignin.  A.  Duschetschkin  (/.  Russ.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc,  1904,  36, 
71 — 77). — The  author  gives  the  following  general  method  for  deter- 
mining the  proportion  of  cellulose  in  vegetable  fibres  containing  lignin. 
From  0*5  to  2  grams  of  the  fibre  (1  part)  are  treated  for  \\  to  6  hours, 
according  to  the  amount  of  lignin,  with  a  solution  prepared  by  dissolving 
6  parts  of  magnesium  sulphate  in  100  of  water  and  then  adding  2  parts 
of  sodium  peroxide.  For  substances  containing  little  lignin,  such  as 
sulphite  cellulose,  this  treatment  may  be  applied  at  once  and  need  not 
be  repeated.  But  when  a  large  proportion  of  lignin  is  present,  the 
fibre  should  be  first  of  all  boiled  with  a  1  per  cent,  sodium  hydroxide 
solution  and  then  treated  twice  or  three  times  with  the  above  oxidising 
mixture,  with  which  it  should  be  alternately  boiled  and  heated  on  the 
water-bath.  The  freedom  of  the  fibre  from  lignin  may  be  tested  by 
means  of  a  solution  of  phloroglucinol  in  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid.  If  this  treatment  does  not  completely  remove  the  lignin,  the 
fibre  may  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  dilute  potassium  permanganate 
solution  for  5 — 10  minutes  and  then  treated  on  the  filter  with  sodium 
hydrogen  sulphite  solution  or  very  dilute  sulphurous  acid.     The  fibre, 
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after  treatment  with  dilute  acetic  acid  to  dissolve  the  magnesium  oxide 
remaining  in  it,  is  filtered  ofE  on  to  a  hardened  filter  paper,  washed 
several  times  with  hot  water,  dried,  and  weighed.  T.  H.  P. 

Estimation  of  Acetic  Acid  in  Acetate  of  Lime.  Albert  G. 
Stillwell  (/.  jSoc.  Chevi.  Lid.,  1904,  23,  305— 306).— The  following 
method  is  described  with  the  hope  that  a  uniform  method  of  analysis 
for  this  substance  may  be  adopted.  The  sample  is  rapidly  passsed 
through  a  ^-inch  sieve  and  the  moisture  estimated  in  it.  An  average 
sample  is  now  passed  through  a  14-mesh  sieve  and  the  moisture  again 
estimated.  From  this  finely-divided  sample,  2  grams  are  weighed  out, 
placed  in  a  round-bottomed  flask  of  300  c.c.  capacity  and  having  a 
neck  4  ins.  long,  15  c.c.  of  syrupy  phosphoric  acid  are  added,  and  all 
drops  carefully  washed  down  from  the  neck  with  about  25  c.c.  of  water. 
The  contents  of  the  flask  are  then  distilled  and  the  distill  ite  collected 
in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask  containing  30  c.c.  of  standard  sodium  hydroxide 
solution.  Water  is  added  to  the  distillation  flask  from  time  to  time 
by  means  of  a  tapped  funnel  to  keep  the  volume  of  liquid  as  near 
40  c.c.  as  possible.  After  1^  hours,  the  distillati  is  neutralised  by  the 
further  addition  of  standard  sodium  hydroxide  solution,  using  phenol- 
phthalein  as  indicator.  The  dis'tillation  is  then  carried  on  for  15  minutes 
longer,  or  until  no  more  acid  distils  over.  The  sodium  hydroxide 
solution  used  is  of  such  strength  that  1  c.c.  corresponds  with  00175 
g(am  of  acetic  acid.  W.  P.  S. 


Estimation  of  Tartaric  Acid.  Herm.  Ley  {Chem.  Oentr., 
1904,  i,  837  ;  from  Pharm.  Zeit.,  49,  149). — Tartaric  acid  is  dissolved 
in  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  water  or  alcohol,  and  a  sufBciency 
of  an  alcoholic  5  per  cent,  solution  of  zinc  acetate  is  added  ;  when 
testing  cream  of  tartar,  water  should  be  used  instead  of  alcohol.  After 
boiling  for  a  minute,  100 — 150  c.c.  of  alcohol  and  5  c.c.  of  50  per  cent, 
acetic  acid  are  added,  and  after  heating  for  10  minutes  on  the  water- 
bath,  the  zinc  tartrate  is  collected,  washed  with  alcohol,  and  ignited. 

L.  DE  K. 

Estimation  of  the  Iodine  Value  of  Oils  by  the  Iodine- 
Bromide  Method.  Leonard  Archbutt  {J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1904, 
23,  306). — Duplicate  estimations  by  this  method  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  112) 
were  not  found  to  agree  as  well  as  duplicates  by  the  Wij.s  method, 
the  difference  being  particularly  marked  in  the  case  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. The  former  method  also  gives  lower  results  with  other  oils, 
especially  those  having  high  iodine  values.  W.  P.  S. 

New  Reactions  for  the  Detection  of  Cocaine.  C.  Reichard 
{Chem.  Zeit.,  1904,  28,  299). — If  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  cocaine 
hydrochloride  is  added  a  strong  solution  of  sodium  nitroprusside,  a 
characteristic,  red,  crystalline  deposit  of  cocaine  nitroprusside  is 
obtained  ;  morphine  gives  no  precipitate.  Uranium  nitrate  gives  a 
yellow,  crystalline  precipitate,  presumably  a  double  cocaine-uranium 
compound.     A  solid   particle  of    the  hydrochloride,   when  moi^^tened 
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with  titanosulphuric  acid,  remains  colourless,  but  on  warmirg  the  acid 
turns  a  fine  violet  or  blue. 

If  i-olid  cocaine  hydrochloride  is  rubbed  with  a  little  potassium 
ethyl  sulphate  and  then  moistened  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  no  effect 
is  observed,  but  on  warming  a  peppermint-like  odour  is  noticed  ;  this 
reacticn  is  vtry  characteristic  and  delicate.  When  ths  hydrochloride 
is  rubbtd  with  urea  and  then  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  no 
change  takes  place  in  the  cold,  but  on  warming  a  gradually  increasing 
blue  coloiation  is  observed  ;  ethylenediamine  hjdrochloiide  may  Ve 
substituted  for  urea,  but  hydroxylamine  produces  no  effect. 

L.  DE  K. 

Creatinine  and  Creatine  in  Urine.  Otto  Folix  {Zeit.  pkysiol. 
Chein.,  1904,  41,  223 — 242). — Creatinine  may  be  estimated  by  a 
colorimetiic  method,  based  on  Jaffe's  reaction  (Abs<r.,  1886,  1056). 
A  colorimeter  which  is  provided  with  two  tubes  and  can  be  read  to 
01  mm.  is  employed,  also  0  5^V  potassium  dichromate  solution,  a 
nearly  saturated  (1"2  per  cent.)  picric  acid  solution,  and  10  per  cent, 
sodium  hydroxide  solution.  Exactly  8  mm.  of  the  dichromate  solution 
are  placed  in  the  one  tube,  10  c.c.  of  urine  are  placed  in  a  500  c.c.  flask, 
15  c.c.  of  picric  acid  solution  and  5  c.c,  of  the  alkali  added,  the  whole 
shaken  several  times,  left  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  made  up  to  the 
mark  with  water.  This  solution  is  placed  in  the  second  tube,  and  the 
length  of  solution  required  to  give  the  same  colcrimetric  effect  as  the 
8  mm.  of  dichromate  determined.  The  mean  of  several  determinations 
is  taken  and  then  if  this  value  =  x,  8'1  x  10/a;  =  mg.  of  treatinine 
in  10  c.c.  of  urine.  If  x  <  5,  then  only  5  c.c.  of  urine  should  be  used  ; 
for  the  original  solution  of  x  >  13,  then  20  c.c.  of  urine  should  be 
taken. 

The  presence  of  creatine  in  certain  urines  has  been  established  by 
determining  the  amount  of  creatinine  originally  present  by  the  above 
method,  then  heating  10  c.c.  of  the  urine  with  5  c.c.  of  3^- hydro- 
chloric acid  for  3  hours  on  the  water-bath,  and  again  determining  the 
amount  of  creatinine.  Any  increase  in  the  amount  is  due  to  the 
conversion  of  creatine  into  creatinine  under  the  influence  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid.  Some  urines  are  quite  free  from  creatine,  others 
contain  minute  amounts,  and  others  large  quantities. 

Details  are  given  for  the  preparation  of  pure  creatinine  from 
urine. 

In  the  estimation  of  nitrogen  in  creatinine  by  the  Kjeldahl  method, 
the  best  results  are  obtained  when  the  substance  is  mixed  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (20  c.c),  2  grams  of  a  mixture  of  copper 
sulphate  (10  per  cent.)  and  potassium  sulphate  (90  per  cent),  5  grams 
of  water,  and  5  grams  of  crystallised  disodium  phosphate. 

The  decomposition  is  regarded  as  a  process  of  hydroly.'«is,  hence  the 
need  for  water,  but  not  for  permanganate  (compare  ^lalfatti,  Abstr., 
1903,  ii,  754).  J.  J.  a 

Ooloiir  Reactions  of  Morphine  and  Codeine.  Emilio  Gabotti 
i^L'Orosi,  1903,  26,  1 — 2). — Formaldehyde  gives  the  same  colour  reac- 
tion with  either  morphine  ^^or   codeiLe  in   sulphuric  acid  solution,  tut 
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when  heated  with  chloral  or  bromal,  morphine  gives  a  violet  coloration 
and  codeine  an  azure-green  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid.  If  the 
codeine  contains  morphine,  the  azure-green  colour  becomes  brownish- 
violet.  The  best  method  of  observing  this  reaction  is  to  gradually 
heat  and  stir  well  the  codeine  or  morphine  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  in  a  porcelain  basin  until  a  faint  red  coloration  appears 
and  then  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  chloral  or  bromal  and  continue 
stirring. 

The  azure-green  liquid  obtained  with  codeine  gi-adually  changes  its 
colour  to  red  ;  this  red  coloration  is  also  obtained  by  the  Jaddition  of 
a  few  drops  of  water  or  alkali  hydroxide. 

Dionine  (ethylmorphine)  exhibits  similar  behaviour  to  codeine,  whilst 
eroine  (diacetylmorphine)  yields  a  brownish-red  coloration. 

The  other  alkaloids  of  the  Papaveracea  such  as  papaverine,  narco- 
tine,  thebaine,  meconine,  <kc.,  do  not  yield  these  colour  reactions. 

T.  H.  P. 

Toxicological  Researches  on  Morphine.  Marussia.  Bakunin 
and  ViNCENzo  Petitti  {Gazzetta,  1904,  34,  i,  1 — 38). — The  early  part 
of  the  paper  reviews  the  work  of  other  investigators  in  estimating 
or  detecting  morphine  in  the  animal  organism.  Experiments  are 
described  in  which  the  quantity  of  morphine  present  in  the  various 
oi'gans  of  rabbits  which  had  been  killed  by  injecting  the  alkaloid 
(0*8  gram  per  kilo,  of  body-weight)  was  estimated.  Different 
methods  of  estimation  give  different  results  ;  thus  the  total  amount 
of  morphine  in  all  the  organs  of  two  rabbits  of  equal  weight,  killed  by 
the  injection  of  1*2  grams  of  the  alkaloid,  was  found  by  Dragendorff's 
method  to  be  0-2647  gram  and  by  the  Stass-Otto  method  to  be 
0*0784  gram;  the  organs  of  a  larger  rabbit  into  which  1*70  grams 
had  been  injected  were  found  by  Senkowski's  method  to  contain  only 
0  0730  gram  of  morphine.  As  regards  the  separate  organs,  the 
stomach  contains  invariably  the  largest  proportion  of  the  alkaloid, 
followed  by  the  bladder  and  urine  and  the  large  intestine ;  in  the 
liver,  kidneys,  brain,  heart  and  spleen,  and  lungs  the  amount  of 
morphine  present  is  small,  whilst  traces  only  are  found  in  the  muscles, 
brain,  and  salivary  glands. 

After  a  month's  putrefaction  practically  the  same  amount  of 
morphine  is  found  in  the  body  of  a  rabbit  as  immediately  after  death, 
but  after  two  months  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  from 
20 — 40  per  cent. 

The  principal  I'esult  established  seems  to  be  the  fact  that  only  a 
small  proportion,  namely,  5 — 20  per  cent.,  of  the  morphine  injected 
can  be  accounted  for  ;  whether  this  is  due  to  the  methods  of  estima- 
tion employed  being  unsatisfactory  or  to  a  modification  of  the 
morphine  within  the  organism  remains  still  to  be  decided. 

W.  A.  D. 
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Spectrum  of  Zinc.  Maurice  Hamy  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  133, 
959 — 961). — Taking  the  red  ray  A508  of  the  cadmium  spectrum  as  a 
line  of  reference,  the  author  has  measured  the  wave-lengths  of  the 
rays  of  the  zinc  spectrum,  using  the  interference  method  (compare 
Fabry,  this  vol.,  ii,  305),  and  the  results  agree  so  closely  with  those 
obtained  by  Perot  and  Fabry  {J.  Physique,  1900)  that  the  accuracy  of 
the  method  is  fully  established.  M.  A.  W. 

[Influence  of  Temperature  on  the  Specific  Rotatory  Power  of 
Strongly  Optically  Active  Compounds.]  Hermann  Grossmann 
{Ber.,  1904,  37,  1260— 1261).— The  author  in  a  recent  paper  (this  vol., 
i,  153)  overlooked  the  results  obtained  by  Frankland  and  Wharton 
(Trans.,  1896,  69,  1583).  W.  A.  D. 

Recent  Researches  on  Radioactivity.  Pierre  Curie  {J.  Chim, 
Phys.,  1903,  i,  409 — 449). — The  paper  contains  an  excellent  summary 
of  the  chief  work  that  has  been  done  on  radium  and  radioactivity  and 
has  a  full  bibliography  appendcl.  There  is  necessarily  little  new  in 
the  paper,  but  the  interesting  fact  of  tbe  explosion  of  a  sample  of 
radium  chloride  on  heaticg  is  recorded,  and  the  author  urges  some 
weighty  objections  to  the  orthodox  view  of  the  gaseous  nature  of  the 
emanation.  L.  M.  J. 

Application  of  Blondlot's  Rays  to  Chemistry.  Albert  Colsov 
{Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  902— 904).— When  a  solution  of  potassium 
hydroxide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  zinc  hulphate,  n^  rays  are  emitted, 
and  can  be  detected  by  the  diminution  in  the  brightness  of  phosphor- 
escent sulphide  placed  near  the  tube;  the  rays  disappear  before  suflS- 
cient  alkali  has  been  added  to  completely  precipitate  the  zinc  hydroxide, 
and  do  not  reappear  on  the  further  addition  of  alkali.  If,  howevex-, 
the  order  of  the  experiment  is  reversed,  and  the  zinc  sulphate  solution 
be  added  to  the  potassium  hydroxide  solution,  there  is  no  action  on  the 
phosphorescent  sulphide,  even  if  a  large  excess  of  the  metallic  salt  be 
added.  Similar  results  are  obtained  when  copper  sulphate  is  used 
instead  of  zinc  sulphate.  The  emission  of  the  Biondlot  rays  is  due  to 
the  formation  of  basic  salts,  SO^(Zn'0*ZnOH).2  and 

Cu(CuO-Cu-0)2S0^ 
respectively,  when  the  alkali  is  added  to  the  solution  of  the  metallic 
salt,  and   the  molecular  condensation  produces  effects  analogous  to 
those  obtained   by  mechanical  compression  (compare  Biondlot,  Co/npt. 
rend.,  1903,  137,  962).  M.  A.  W. 

Origin  of  the  Biondlot  Rays  disengaged  during  Chemical 
Reactions.  Albert  Colson  {Covipt.  rtnd.,VjOi,  138,  1098—1099.  Com- 
pare preceding  abstract). — The  chemical  actions  which  emit  Biondlot 
rays  are  always  accompanied  by  physical  changes  such  as  contraction, 
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cooling,  (fee,  which  act  in  the  same  sense ;  thus  the  crystallisation  of  d 
supersaturated  sodium  sulphate  solution  emits  Wj  rays,  probably  due 
to  the  contraction  that  accompanies  the  change.  Again,  when  chiome 
alum  dissolves  in  cold  water  to  form  a  violet  solution,  n  rays  are 
emitted,  but  if  it  dissolves  rapidly  in  boiling  water  to  form  a  green 
solution  «j  rays  are  emitted  ;  in  the  first  case  there  is  an  absorption 
of  heat,  and  in  the  second  there  is  a  chemical  chauge  (2  mols.  of  the 
alum  losing  1  mol.  of  H^SO^),  alt^o  accompanied  by  an  absorption  of 
heat,  and  the  rapid  cooling  produced  by  these  two  physical  actions  is 
probably  the  cause  of  the  Wj  rays.  M.  A.  W. 

Disruptive  Discharge  in  Air  at  Normal  Pressures  and  the 
Action  of  Radium  on  it.  B.  M.  Sokolzoff  {J.  liuss.  Phijs.  Chem. 
Soc,  11)04,  36,  ii,  25—38). — The  author's  experiments  lead  to  the 
following  conclusions  :  (1)  of  the  two  electric  emis^ions  taking  place 
in  a  disruptive  discharge  in  air  at  normal  pressure,  the  positive  is  the 
essential  one.  The  evidence  for  this  is  as  follows  :  the  spark  jumps 
to  a  greater  distance  from  a  positive  point  than  from  a  negative  one  ; 
when  the  two  electrodes  are  similar,  connection  of  the  anode  to  earth 
diminifehes  the  spark,  whilst  earthing  the  cathode  increases  the 
intensity  of  the  spark ;  the  electric  emission  from  the  anode  is  more 
intense  than  that  from  the  cathode  and  more  readily  produces  a  spark  ; 
observation  of  the  transformation  of  a  slow  discharge  into  a  spark 
shows  that  the  latter  passes  from  the  anode  to  the  cathode;  several 
other  published  facts  indicate  the  dominant  role  of  the  anode  in  the 
formation  of  a  spark,  especially  the  action  of  a  magnetic  field,  the 
pressure  and  fall  of  potential  in  the  spark,  the  incandescence  of  the 
cathode,  and  the  analogy  with  the  discharge  in  Geissler  tubes, 
(2)  Radium  paralyses  the  positive  emission,  but  has  no  appreciable 
action  on  the  negative  one ;  the  a<;tion  of  the  radium  becomes  less  as 
the  electrode  approaches  a  point  in  form.  (3)  If  large  oscillations 
are  absent  from  the  spark  circuit,  radium  extinguishes  a  moderately 
large  spark,  and  this  is  done  the  more  readily  tlie  larger  the  super- 
ficial area  of  the  anode.  (4)  On  an  oscillating  spark,  radium  exerciser 
a  peculiar  action  ;  with  a  positive  point  and  a  negative  disc,  radiumv 
will  extinguish  a  spark  if  near  to  it,  but  will  brighten  a  spark  some 
distance  off  ;  all  other  oscillating  sparks  are  considerably  intensified, 

T.  H.  P. 

Influence  of  Temperature  on  Electrical  Conductivity  of 
Potaesium.  Arcieko  Berninl  {Nuovo  Cimento,  1903,  [v],  6, 
289 — 297). — The  author's  measurements  of  the  electrical  conductivity 
of  potassium  show  that  this  metal  is  one  of  the  best  conductors.  Its 
conductivity  diminishes  proportionately  as  the  temperature  rises.  The 
temperature-coefficient  is  greater  for  the  liquid  than  for  the  solid 
state,  and  the  variation  of  the  resistance  on  change  of  state  (at 
62*04°)  takes  place  very  suddenly,  the  increase  being  in  the  ratio  of 
1-392  to  1.  T.  H.P. 

Conductivity  of  Saturated  Aqueous  Solutions  of  Black  and 
Red  Mercuric  Sulphides.  Ralph  G.  van  Name  {Zeit.  anorg.  Cliem., 
1904,  39,  108 — 111). — The  conductivity  of  aqueous  solutions  of  black 
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and  red  mercuric  sulphides  was  determined.  The  measurements  in  the 
case  of  the  black  sulphide  were  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  solid 
itself  is  a  conductor,  and  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  the  presence  of 
small  amounts  of  it  in  the  liquid  between  the  electrodes ;  the  con- 
ductivity of  the  solid  red  form,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  slight. 
The  values  obtained  are  quoted.  For  both  sulphides,  K^^  =  0-Ol  to 
0-02  X  10-«.  A.  McK, 

Formation  of  Complex  Ions.  Hans  Euler  (Ber.,  1904,  37, 
1704—1714.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  544,  717  ;  this  vol.,  ii,  H).— 
From  the  E.M.F.  ot  concentration  cells,  metal  |  metallic  thiosulphate 
+  sodium  thiosulphate  |  metallic  chloride  or  sulphate  [  metal,  the 
values  of  A"  are  calculated  for  the  complex  ions.  TlNa(S203)2,  K= 
7  X  10-''— 9  X  10  •»;  CdNa2(S203)„  A^=3-5  x  lO'S— 5  x  lO'^  ; 

PbNa2(S.p3)4,  A'=3-5x  10-8—8x10-8.  Zinc,  nickel,  and  ferrous 
thiosulphates  form  few  or  no  complex  ions  with  sodium  thiosulphate. 
The  dissociation  constants  are  as  follows:  Ag,  ^"=10"^^;  Cd,  JK= 
2x10^;  Pb,  ^A=2-5xJ0-^;  Tl,  Z=8xl0-*;  Ni,  JK^>\Q-^; 
Fe,   Vi:=>10-i;Zn,  V^=>0-5. 

As  carbamide  does  not  form  complex  ions  with  silver  salts,  Rosen- 
heim and  Loewenstamm's  complex  cathions  are  regarded  as  sulphur, 
not  as  nitrogen,  combinations  (Abstr.,  1903,  i,  325).  The  author 
discusses  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  complex  ions.  G.  Y. 

Relation  between  the  Solution  Pressure  and  the  Heat  of 
lonisation  of  Metals.  Akthur  Korn  and  Eduard  Strauss  {Festschr. 
Ludicig  Boltzmann,  1904,  277 — 281). — The  authors  suppose  that  forces 
of  repulsion  between  the  particles  of  a  metal  are  opposed  by  electro- 
static forces  acting  between  positively  and  negatively  charged  groups. 
The  immersion  of  the  metal  in  a  solvent  with  high  dielectric  constant 
favours  the  forces  of  repulsion,  and  metallic  particles  pass  into  solution 
until  the  osmotic  pressure  reaches  the  value  defined  by  the  electrolytic 
solution  pressure.  From  these  assumptions,  the  authors  draw  the 
conclusion  that  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  electrolytic  solution 
pressures  of  the  metals  must  coincide  with  the  order  of  the  values 
of  the  expression  Q-\-or  n^  mr,  where  Q  is  the  heat  of  ionisation, 
n  the  valency,  and  m  the  atomic  weight  of  the  metal  in  question, 
whilst  a-  is  a  constant.  Using  0.stwald's  data  for  Q  (Abstr.,  1893,  ii, 
357)  and  taking  a=  1/30,  the  authors  show  that  this  conclusion  is 
verified  for  the  series  Mg,  Zn,  Cd,  Fe",  Tl,  Co,  Ni,  Cu",  Hg',  Ag. 
Lead,  however,  does  not  fall  into  its  proper  place  between  Ni  and  Cu. 

J.  C.  P. 

Decomposition  Curves  of  Lithium  Chloride  in  Alcohols  and 
the  Electro-deposition  of  Lithium.  Hakrison  E.  Fatten  and 
Wm.  Koy  Mott  {J.  Physical  Chem.,  1904,  8,  153— 195).— The  electro- 
ly.sis  of  solutions  of  lithium  chloride  in  the  following  alcohols  was 
studied  :  ethyl,  propyl,  butyl,  amyl,  and  allyl  alcohols,  glycerol,  and 
phenol.  The  solubility  at  25°  of  the  salt  in  these  compounds  in  the 
order  named  is  2475  per  cent.,  372  per  cent.,  956  per  cent.,  8-26  per 
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cent.,  4'20  per  cent.,  4*14  per  cent.,  and  1*89  per  cent.  Aqueous 
solutions  were  first  examined,  and  tables  and  curves  are  given  showing 
the  anode  and  cathode  polarisation  for  various  currents.  In  the 
alcohols  there  are  three  stages  in  the  electrolysis  :  (1)  that  of  the 
residual  current  where  the  dissolved  gases  depolarise  the  electrodes, 
(2)  the  formation  of  lithium  alkyloxides,  (3)  deposition  of  lithium. 
In  ethyl  alcohol,  no  deposit  of  lithium  was  found  until  a  very  high 
current  density  (500  amperes  per  square  foot)  was  reached,  this  being 
obtained  by  the  use  of  a  platinum  wire  as  cathode.  The  metal  apjieared 
from  solutions  in  propyl  alcohol  at  a  current  density  of  about  one-tenth 
that  required  for  ethyl  alcohol.  In  solutions  in  butyl  alcohol,  however, 
the  deposition  of  lithium  was  readily  obtained,  the  current  density 
required  being  only  about  one-twentieth  of  that  used  in  electrolytic 
copper  refining.  In  amyl  alcohol  also,  the  lithium  was  deposited  in 
considerable  quantity,  but  in  allyl  alcohol  and  glycerol  separation  of 
lithium  was  not  obtained.  The  authors  discuss  the  conditions  necessary 
for  the  electro-deposition  of  an  alkali  metal.  It  is  evident  that  the 
rate  of  liberation  must  be  greater  than  the  rate  of  reaction  between 
metal  and  solvent,  and  hence  a  solvent  of  slow  action  is  essential.  It 
must,  however,  possess  also  moderate  solvent  action  and  yield  a  fairly 
conducting  solution  in  order  that  the  necessary  current  deLsity  may 
be  obtained.  The  single  potential  of  lithium  calculated  from  the 
polarisation  values  as  well  as  from  thermal  data  is  2*41  volts. 

L.  M.  J. 

Electric  Osmose  in  Methyl  Alcohol.  A.  Baudouin  {Compt. 
rend.,  1904,  138,  898 — 900). — Using  Perrin's  apparatus  (compare 
Perrin,  Compt.  rend.,  1903,  136,  1388,  1441),  the  author  has  shown 
that  although  the  electric  osmose  in  methyl  alcohol  is  proportional  to 
the  difference  of  potential  on  the  two  sides  of  the  porous  septum,  it 
requires  a  difference  of  potential  of  250 — 300  volts  in  order  to  produce 
an  effect  comparable  with  that  obtained  by  60 — 100  volts  in  the  case  of 
water.  The  sign  of  the  electric  osmose  varies  with  the  nature  of  the 
porous  septum,  being  in  the  contrary  direction  to  the  current  in  the 
case  of  chromium  chloride,  lead  sulphate,  or  manganese  dioxide,  and 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  current  in  the  case  of  silica,  arsenic  tri- 
Bulphide,  sulphur,  or  lead  iodide.  The  addition  of  traces  of  an  electro- 
lyte diminishes  the  electric  osmose  or  reverses  its  sign,  whilst  non- 
electrolyte.',  such  as  benzene,  naphthalene,  menthol,  or  camphor,  have 
no  effect.  Finally,  just  as  the  addition  of  potassium  hydroxide  to 
water  causes  a  positively  charged  septum  to  become  negative,  that  is, 
reverses  the  sign  of  the  electric  osmose,  so  a  septum  of  chromium 
chloride  which  is  positively  charged  in  contact  with  absolute  methyl 
alcohol  becomes  negatively  chirged  in  a  i\71500  solution  of 
potassium  methoxide.  The  analogous  behaviour  of  acids  is  not  so 
readily  shown  in  the  case  of  methyl  alcohol  owing  to  the  esterification 
of  the  alcohol,  but  if  added  in  sufficient  quantity  the  sign  of  the  osmose 
is  reversed  (compare  Perrin,  this  vol.,  ii,  8).  M.  A.  W. 

Electric  Resistance  Thermometry  at  the  Temperature  of 
Boiling  Hydrogen.  James  Dewar  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1904,  73, 
244—251.     Compare  Abstr.,   1901,  ii,  308).— The    following    metal 
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and  alloys  have  been  used  in  the  experiments :  platinum,  gold, 
silver,  copper,  palladium,  iron,  nickel,  platinum-rhodium,  and  German 
silver.  It  appears  that  the  resistance  of  a  pure  metal  diminishes 
regularly  with  temperature,  approaching  asymptotically  to  a  deBnite 
value.  Thus  the  parabolic  connection  between  temperature  and  re- 
sistance is  no  longer  valid  at  such  low  temperatures  as  the  boiling 
point  of  hydrogen.  Further  evidence  of  this  abnormal  behaviour  at 
low  temperatures  is  found  in  the  exceptionally  high  value  ('2-5)  of  the 
platinum  thermometer  constant  8,  based  on  the  resistances  at  100°,  0°, 
and  -  1825°  (compare  the  usual  value  8=15,  based  on  the  resistances 
at  444-5°,  100°,  and  0°).  J.  C.  P. 

Influence  of  the  Change  of  Specific  Heat  on  the  Work  done 
in  a  Transition.  Jacobus  H.  VAN't  Hofp  {Festschr.  Ludwig 
Boltzmann,  1904,  233 — 241). — When  the  change  of  specific  heat 
accompanying  a  transition  is  taken  into  account  (see  Richards,  Proc. 
Amer.  Acad.,  1902,  293),  the  influence  of  temperature  on  the  work  done 
in  the  tran>ition  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  equation  :  E=  Eq  + 
AT- ST\og7\  where  E  is  the  free  energy  at  the  temperature  T,  Eq 
that  at  absolute  zero,  S  is  the  difference  of  the  specific  heats  of  the 
system  before  and  after  transition,  A  is  an  integration  constant. 
From  the  above,  it  follows  that  dEldT=A-S{\-\-\ogT),  and  where 
the  change  or  transition  takes  place  without  alteration  of  concentration, 
as  in  the  case  Mg-l-ZtjS04,aq  =  Zn  +  MgS04,aq,  dEldT=  -S{l+\ogT). 
For  18°,  this  leads  to  dEjdT^  -67-5',  and  the  author  shows  that  this 
relntionship  is  approximately  fulfilled  in  a  number  of  cases. 

In  the  change  of  liquid  — >-  solid,  or  in  other  transitions  which  take 
place  at  a  detinite  temperature,  A  cannot  be  neglected,  but  further 
consideration  of  the  equations  shows  that  for  the  possibility  of  a 
transition  of  any  kind  S  must  be  >0,  that  is,  the  form  which  is 
stable  at  higher  temperatures  mus-t  have  the  greater  specific  heat. 
This  is  known  to  be  the  case  for  every  change  liquid  — >-  solid  and  for 
the  majority  of  transition  changes  among  elements  or  compounds  ex- 
hibiting polymorphism.  The  exceptions  among  the  latter  may  be  due 
to  incorrect  determinations  of  the  specific  heats. 

The  equation  given  above  permits  also  the  general  conclusions  that 
at  low  temperatures  those  systems  are  stable  the  formation  of  which 
is  accompanied  by  development  of  heat,  whilst  at  high  temperatures 
only  tho.>e  heat-absorbing  reactions  will  take  place  which  yield  products 
with  higher  specific  heat.  J.  C.  P. 

Specific  Heats  of  Metals  and  the  Relation  of  Specific  Heat 
to  Atomic  Weight.  III.  William  A.  Tilden  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc.^ 
1904,  73,  226—227.  Compire  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  524  ;  1903,  ii,  265). 
— ^I'he  specific  heats  of  the  tellurides  of  tin,  silver,  and  nickel,  of  two 
alloys  of  silvir  and  aluminium,  and  of  the  elements  involved  in  these 
have  been  determined  over  a  wide  range  of  temperature,  amounting  in 
most  cases  to  about  700°.  The  molecular  heat  of  each  compound  at 
successive  temperatures  is  found  to  differ  but  slightly  from  the  sum 
of  the  atomic  heats  of  the  component  elements,  and  Neumann's  law  is 
therefore  approximately   true  at  all  tenipt^ratures.     It    appoars   also 
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that  the  specific  heat  of  a  solid  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
atoms  composing  the  physical  moleculep,  and  is  not  a  measure  of  the 
thermal  work  done  in  expansion,  J.  C.  P. 

Determination  of  the  Heat  of  Combustion  with  the  Calori- 
metric  Bomb  by  Berthelot's  Method.  Pawel  Zuboff  {J.  Buss. 
Phys.  Chem.  Soc,  1904,  36,  275— 287).— The  author  discusses  such 
questions  as  the  necessity  for  the  extreme  purity  of  a  substance,  its 
freedom  from  isomerides,  (fee,  the  heat  of  combustion  of  which  is  to  be 
determined,  and,  when  liquids  are  investigated,  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
venting evaporation  in  the  calorimetric  bomb,  <kc.  T.  H.  P. 

Thermochemical  Studies.  Daniel  LagerlOf  (J.  pr.  Chein.,  1904, 
[  ii  ],  69,  273 — 309). — A  criticism  of  Thomsen's  theory  of  the  heat  of 
formation  of  carbon  compounds.  G.  Y. 

Calculation  of  the  Heats  of  Combustion  of  Organic  Com- 
pounds containing  Nitrogen.  Paul  Lemoult  {Comj)t.  rend., 
1904,  138,  900—902.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  410;  this  vol.,  ii,  12). 
— By  assigning  to  the  group  'CIN  the  thermal  value  16'5  Cal.  and 
subtracting  from  it  10  Cal.  for  each  group  IN*H,  the  molecular  heat 
of  formation  of  the  compound  CicH?/ -  aN?nHaO/>  is  given  by  the  ex- 
pression 1 02«-t- 55/22/ -H  16  Sm  -10a-2/?<3!) ;  <^  having  the  value  55  Cal. 
for  amides,  imides,  &c. 

The  molecular  heats  of  combustion  of  a  number  of  amines,  amides, 
imides,  nitriles,  and  compounds  with  nitrogen  in  the  ring,  calculated 
by  means  of  the  above  formula,  are  given  in  the  paper,  and  shown  to 
agree  closely  with  the  experimental  values.  M.  A.  W. 

Cyclic  Amines.  Paul  Lemoult  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138, 
1037 — 1039). — The  discrepancy  between  the  experimental  value  for  the 
heat  of  combustion  of  some  amines  and  the  value  calculated  from  the 
formula  (compare  this  vol.,ii,  12  and  preceding  abstract),  although  negli- 
gible in  the  case  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  amines,  amounts  to  226 
Cal.  in  the  case  of  some  primary  amines,  and  is  probably  to  be  attributed 
to  some  error  in  the  experimental  determination,  for  the  author  has 
determined  the  heats  of  combustion  of  xylidine  [4-amino-l :  3-xyleneJ, 
ethylaniline,  anisidine,  and  a-  and  ^-naphthylamines,  and  finds  that  the 
experimental  values  agree  very  closely  with  those  calculated  by  means 
of  his  formula.  The  molecular  heat  of  combustion  at  constant  volume 
of  xylidine  is  1111-42  Cal.  ;  of  ethylaniline,  1125-6  Cal.  ;  of  anisidine, 
927-29  Cal.;  of  a-naphthylamine,  1268-78  Cal;  of  /3-naphthylamine, 
1266-5  Cal.  M.  A.  W. 

Free  Energy  of  Formation  in  Several  Reactions  of  Tech- 
nical Importance.  Hanns  von  Juptnek  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1904, 
39,  49 — 68). — The  author  discusses  the  alteration  of  the  free  energy 
of  a  reaction  with  the  temperature  and  brings  forward  an  interpola- 
tion formula  on  the  assumption  that  the  alteration  of  free  energy  is  a 
linear  function  of  the  absolute  temperature,  an  assumption  which 
could  only  be  strictly  correct  if  specific  heats  of  substances  were  inde- 
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pendent  of  temperature.  The  free  energy  of  formation  of  steam,  of 
carbon  dioxide  from  carbon  monoxide  and  oxygen,  of  carbon  monoxide 
from  amorphous  carbon  and  oxygen,  of  carbon  dioxide  from  amorphous 
carbon  and  oxygen,  and  of  carbon  monoxide  from  carbon  and  carbon 
dioxide  are  calculated.  A.  McK. 

Determination  of  Melting  Points.  Leon  Maquenne  {Bull.  Soc. 
chhn.,  1904,  31,  471 — 474). — The  author  states  that  Miither  and 
Tollen.-*'  statement  (this  vol.,  i,  224)  that  in  the  determination  of  the 
melting  point  of  hydrazones  Maquenne's  metal  block  process  (5m/^.  Soc. 
chim.,  1887,  48,  771)  presents  no  advantage  over  the  capillary  tube 
method  is  only  true  when  the  block  is  slowly  heated.  In  using  the 
block,  it  should  be  rapidly  heated  and  small  portions  (OT  mg.)  of  the 
substance  should  be  projected  on  to  it.  When  the  temperature  is  such 
that  the  substance  meJts  instantaneously,  this  should  be  taken  as  the 
melting  point.  Under  these  conditions,  phenylglucosazone  melts  in- 
stantaneously at  306°  and  leucine  at  340°.  These  melting  points  are 
very  different  from  those  recorded  for  capillary  tube  determinations, 
in  which  case  the  melting  point  varies  with  the  rate  of  heating. 

T.  A.  H. 

Freezing  Points  of  Solutions  as  Steady  Temperatures. 
K.  Prvtz  (Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.^  1904,47,  729 — 732.  Compare  Ab>tr., 
1902,  li,  382). — An  apparatus  constructed  on  the  lines  already  laid 
down  [loc.  cit.)  is  sketched,  and  the  procedure  to  be  adopted  in  using 
it  is  de?cribed  in  detail.  The  apparatus  has  been  used  successfully 
not  only  with  aqueous,  but  also  with  benzene,  solutions. 

J.  C.  P. 

Course  of  the  Decrease  of  Vapour  Tension  for  Aqueous 
Solutions.  Andreas  Smits  (Proc.  K.  Akad.  Wetensch.  Amsterdam, 
1904,  6,  628 — 641). — The  molecular  rise  of  the  boiling  point  for  solu- 
tions of  sodium  chloride  and  potassium  chloride  re.'jpectively  had  been 
previously  found  by  the  author  to  have  a  minimum  value  at  +  03  gram- 
mol.,  whilst  with  various  nitrates  examined,  the  molecular  rise  of  the 
boiling  point  decreased  continually  with  increase,of  concentration.  The 
diminution  of  the  vapour  tension  of  solutions  of  sodium  chloride  and 
nitrate  respectively  has  now  been  determined  by  means  of  the  micro- 
manometer,  where  the  aniline-water  manometer  was  replaced  by  Lord 
Rayloigh's  manometer  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  542).  The  ^e^ults  obtained 
by  both  these  manometers  are  concordant,  and  are  contrasted  with 
those  obtained  by  Raoult  and  others  by  cryoscopic  methods. 

Solutions  of  sodium  nitrate,  which  behave  qualitatively  in  a  normal 
raannfr,  do  not  follow  Ostwald's  dilution  law,  whereas  solutions  of 
potas^sium  nitrate  do.  A.  McK. 

High  Temperature  Gas  Burner.  LuDwro  Hormutii  {Zeit. 
anal.  Chem.,  li)()4,  43,  231). — Byaddug  to  an  ordinary  Bunsen  burner 
an  enlarged  chamber  for  the  admixture  of  th§  gt^s  «^o^  ftir,  the  tem- 
perature of  a  blowpipe  flame  can  hn  attained.      '  M.  J.  S. 
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Ring  Burner.  Ludwig  Hormuth  {Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  1904,  43, 
231 — 232). — This  is  a  ring-shaped  tube  with  oritices  within  the  ring. 
It  can  be  attached  to  an  ordinary  Bun>-en  burner  and  then  forms  a 
support  for  the  vessels  which  are  to  be  lieated.  M.  J.  S. 

Apparatus  for  Regulating  the  Pressure  when  Distilling 
under  Reduced  Pressure.  Jan  Rutten  [Proc.  K.  Akad.  Wetensch. 
Amsterdam,  1904,  6,  665 — 668). — An  apparatus  for  regulating  the 
pressure  during  vacuum  distillation  is  illustrated  and  des.-ribed. 

A.  McK. 

Volume  of  Atoms  and  Molecules.  Isidor  Traube  (Festschr. 
Ludwig  Boltzmaiin,  1904,  430 — 440). — A  summary  of  the  author's 
previous  papers  on  this  subject.  J.  C.  P. 

Atomic  Volumes  of  the  Rare  Earths  and  their  Significance 
for  the  Periodic  Classification.  Carl  Benedicks  {Zeit.  anorg. 
Chem.,  1904,  39,  41 — 48). — The  rare  earths  from  lanthanum  to  ytter- 
bium are  brought  together  by  theauthor  into  one  grouping  in  the  vertical 
rows  III  and  IV  of  Mendeleeff's  periodic  classification  ;  they  are  accord- 
ingly placed  between  barium  and  tantalum.  A.  McK. 

Metric  Standard  of  Volume.  Theodore  W.  Richards  (/.  Ainer. 
Chem.  6oc ,  1904,  26,  413-414).— A.  plea  for  the  adoption  of  the 
millilitre  as  the  standard  of  volume  instead  of  the  cubic  centimetre, 
the  former  designation  being  more  exact  and  less  cumbrous  than  the 
latter.  E   G. 

New  Pycnometer.  S.  Bosnjakovic  (Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  1904,  43, 
230). — The  thermometer  which  forms  the  stopper  of  the  flask  has  a 
narrow  tube  fused  into  its  stem  parallel  with  the  scale,  and  opening 
balow  into  the  flask,  whil^t  terminating  above  in  a  small,  stoppered 
funiel.  .  M.  J.  S. 

A  New  Pycnometer  Pipette.  E.  Fischer  {Chem.  Zeit.,  1904,  28, 
359). — The  author  describes  a  pycnometer  pipette  which  he  has  found 
convenient  when  small  quantities  of  liquid  are  dealt  with. 

A  McK. 

New  Method  of  Determining  Compressibility  with  Applica- 
tion to  Bromine,  Iodine,  Chloroform,  Bromoform.  Carbon 
Tetrachloride.  Phosphorus,  Water,  and  Glass.  Theodore  W. 
Richards  and  Wilfred  Newsome  Stull  (/.  A7ner.  Chem.  Soc,  1904, 
26,  399 — 412). — Methods  of  determining  compressibility  are  described, 
which  are  applicable  to  nearly  all  substances.  Two  forms  of  apparatus 
have  been  devised,  one  for  solids  and  the  other  for  liquids.  The  first 
form  consists  of  a  short,  wide,  glass  test-tube  fitted  with  a  well-ground, 
hollow  stopper,  which  terminates  above  in  a  slender  funnel  tube  pro- 
vided with  a  platinum  wire  projecting  downwards.  The  tube  is  filled 
with  mercury,  and  the  change  in  volume  for   different   pressures  is 
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measured  by  placiD<r  it  under  the  liquid  in  the  barrel  of  a  Cailletet 
compression  apparatus,  adding  successive  weighed  portions  of  mercury, 
and  noting  on  each  occasion  the  pressure  required  to  make  and  break 
the  electrical  contact  between  the  platinum  wire  and  the  mercury. 
The  substance,  the  compressibility  of  which  is  to  be  determined,  is 
introduced  beneath  the  mercury,  and  the  experiment  is  repeated.  The 
differences  observed  between  the  results  of  the  two  series  of  experi- 
ments represent  the  differences  between  the  compression  of  the 
substance  and  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  mercury.  Solids  which 
attack  mercury  are  surrounded  with  water,  whilst  liquids  which  attack 
mercury  are  enclosed  in  thin,  flat,  flexible  glass  bulbs.  The  decrease 
in  volume  of  these  bulbs  on  compression  is  determined  as  if  they  were 
homogeneous  solids,  and  a  correction  is  made  for  the  change  in  volume 
of  the  mercury  and  glass. 

In  the  apparatus  employed  for  liquids  which  do  not  attack  mercury, 
the  funnel  tube  is  replaced  by  a  doubly-bent  glass  tube  which  contains 
the  mercury  necessary  for  making  electrical  contact.  For  details  of 
these  methods  and  the  precautions  to  be  observed  in  carrying  out  the 
experiments,  the  original  must  be  consulted. 

The  compressibility  of  bromine,  iodine,  chloroform,  carbon  tetra- 
chloride, bromoform,  phosphorus,  and  water  was  determined  by 
reference  to  mercury  in  most  cases  up  to  500  or  600  atmospheres,  and 
from  the  results  were  also  obtained  the  value  for  glass  and  a  qualita- 
tive indication  of  the  compressibility  of  liquid  chlorine  ;  in  each  case, 
the  temperature  was  maintained  at  20°. 

The  "  megabar,"  the  pressure  of  a  megadyne  per  sq.  cm.,  is  recom- 
mended as  the  most  convenient  unit  of  pressure  ;  it  is  equal  to  0*987 
atmosphere.     Expressing  the    pressures   in   terms   of   this   unit,   the 

average  compressibilities,  — '—  ,of  the  various  substances  between  100 

Aj9 

and  200  atmospheres,  compared  with  regard  to  their  relative  decrease 
with  increasing  pressure,  are  found  to  be  as  follows :  iodine,  0*0000 13  ; 
bromine,  0-0000574;  liquid  chlorine,  0-00011;  carbon  tetrachloride, 
0-0000883  ;  chloroform,  00000881  ;  bromoform,  00000467 ;  water, 
00000441  ;  phosphorus,  0-0000208  ;  glass,  0-00000231  ;  mercury, 
0-00000382  (Amagat). 

Approximate  determinations  were  made  of  the  heat  of  compression 
of  water  and  mercury,  and  a  manometric  method,  based  on  the  differ- 
ence between  the  compressibility  of  water  and  mercury,  is  proposed 
for  calibrating  high  pressure  gauges.  E.  G. 

[Law  of  the  Rectilinear  Diameter.]  Alexius  Batschinski 
{Zeit.  jjhysikal.  Chevi.,  1904,  47,  743—744.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii, 
10).— A  reply  to  Bakker  (tliis  vol.,  ii,  310).  J.  C  P. 

Contributions  to  the  Kno-wledge  of  van  der  Waals'  i/r  Surface. 
VIII.  The  i/^-Surface  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  a  Binary- 
Mixture,  which  behaves  as  a  Pure  Substance.  Jules  E. 
Verscuaffelt  {Proc.  K.  Akad.  Wetensch.  Amsterdam,  1904,  6, 
649—658). — A  theoretical  paper,  which  does  not  admit  of  being 
adequately  abstracted.  -A..  McK. 
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The  Liquid  State  and  the  Equation  of  State.  Johannes  W. 
VAN  DER  Waals  {AtcJi.  Neer.,  1904,  9,  ii,  1 — 33). — The  van  der 
Waals  equation,  although  qualitatively  valuable,  does  not  furnish 
results  which  are  numerically  exact.  The  author  therefore  discusses 
the  question  whether  the  constants  a  and  h  should  not  be  regarded  as 
temperature  or  pressure  variables.  Clausius  had  suggested  that  a 
should  be  replaced  by  a.27S/T.  The  author  raises  objections  to  this, 
and  considers  that  a  is  probably  constant,  but  that  b  diminishes  with 
the  volume.  Thus,  for  carbon  dioxide  the  value  of  b  has  been  found  to 
be  0*00242  in  the  gageous  state,  but  0*001565  in  the  liquid  state  ;  and 
he  advances  theoretical  considerations  which  show  that  b  must  be 
regarded  as  a  variable.  The  diminution  in  b  may  be  regarded  as  due 
to  a  real  decrease  in  the  volume  of  the  molecules  themselves  or  to  a 
variation  of  the  relation  existing  between  b  and  this  volume.  The 
equations  relative  to  the  vapour  tension  and  compresfeibility  are  then 
considered.  L.  M.  J. 

Distribution  of  a  Non-dissociating  Substance  between  Twa 
Solvents.  G.  Jager  {Festschr.  Ludwig  Boltzmann,  1904,  313 — 315).. 
— A  proof  (based  on  the  kinetic  theory)  of  Nernst's  proposition  that 
the  ratio  of  the  concentrations  of  a  non-dissociating  substance  in  two 
immiscible  solvents  is  independent  of  the  absolute  quantity  of  the  subr- 
stance  dissolved.  J.  C.  P. 

Nature  of  Concentrated  Solutions  of  Electrolytes.  Hydrates-, 
in  Solution.     Harry  C.   Jones  and  Frederick  H.  Getman  {Amer. 
Chem.  J.,  1904,   31,   303 — 359). — The  experiments  de.scribed  in  this- 
paper  are  a  continuation  of  work  pieviously  recorded  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii,. 
489  ;  1904,  ii,  235).     The  freezing  points,  conductivity,  and  refractivity. 
of  solutions    of    the  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  nitrates  of  manganese,, 
nickel,    cobalt,  copper,    and    aluminium    have  been  determined.     AH 
these  substances,  except  aluminium  sulphate,  in  which  case  the  proper 
dilution  was  not  employed,  showed  a  minimum  value  in  the  molecular 
depression  of  the  freezing  point.  No  sign  of  a  minimum  was  exhibited! 
by  the  conductivity  and  refractivity  curves.     Determinations  have  also- 
been  made  of  the  molecular  elevation  of  the  boiling  point  produced  by/ 
potassium   iodide,  sodium   iodide,    cadmium  iodide,  ammonium  iodide,, 
and  sodium  bromide.     With  the  exception  of  sodium  bromide,  all  these 
salts  show  a  well-defined  minimum  in  the  molecular  elevation,  but  this 
occurs  at  greater  concentrations  than  the  minimum  in  the  correspond- 
ing freezing  point  curves. 

It  was  suggested  by  Jones  and  Chambers  (Abstr,,  1900,  ii,  262) 
that  these  phenomena  may  be  explained  by  the  theory  that  in  con- 
centrated solutions  the  dissolved  substance  combines  with  the  sol- 
vent with  formation  of  hydrates,  which  exist  in  the  solution  together 
with  a  small  proportion  of  ions  resulting  from  the  electrolytic 
dissociation  of  the  salt,  and  that  those  substances  which  yield 
crystals  containing  the  largest  amount  of  water  of  crystalli.sation 
would  be  expected  to  form  the  most  complex  hydrates  in  solution. 
The  results  obtained  in  the  present  investigation  afford  strong 
(evidence  that  this  interpretation  is  correct.     The  composition  of  the 
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hydrates  was  calculated  in  those  cases  in  which  sufficient  data  had 
been  obtained,  and  it  was  found  that  the  hydrates  decrease  regularly 
in  complexity  with  the  dilution  and  disappear  entirely  at  a  dilution 
greater  than  that  at  which  the  freezing  point  minimum  occurs. 

E.  G. 

Effect  of  One  Associated  Solvent  on  the  Association  of 
Another  Associated  Solvent.  Harry  C.  Jones  [and  Grantland 
Murray]  {Festschr.  Ludwig  BoUzmann,  1904,  105 — 112). — The 
solvents  studied  were  water,  formic  and  acetic  acids.  The  molecular 
weights  of  these  three  substances  when  dissolved  up  to  fairly  high 
concentrations  in  each  of  the  other  two  have  been  determined  by  the 
freezing  point  metbod,  and  it  is  found  that  the  association  of  the  solute 
is  in  each  case  less  than  that  of  the  same  substance  in  the  pure  state. 
In  other  words,  one  associated  liquid  diminishes  the  association  of 
another  associated  liquid,  a  result  that  has  a  direct  bearing  on  Jones 
and  Lindsay's  observation  that  certain  salts  conduct  better  in  pure 
methyl  alcohol  solution  than  in  aqueous  methyl  alcohol  solution  (see 
Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  55).  J.  C.  P. 

Polymerisation  of  Organic  Compounds  in  the  Solid  State. 
George  G.  Longinescu  {J.  Chim.  phys.,  1903,  i,  296— 301).— The 
formula  {7'JCDf  =  n,  where  7'  is  the  absolute  melting  point,  D  the 
density  in  the  solid  state,  C  a  constant,  and  iVthe  number  of  atoms  in 
the  molecule,  is  examined  (compare  Abstr,,  1903,  ii,  531 ;  this  vol.,  ii, 
112),  to  see  whether  it  is  valid  for  solids  as  for  liquids.  For  C  =  70,  a 
large  number  (66)  of  compounds  such  as  citric  acid,  phthalic  acid, 
aniline,  nitiobenzene,  &c.,  gave  results  approximately  normal.  Some 
(20\  including  acetic  acid,  formic  acid,  benzene,  phenol,  carbamide,  &c., 
gave  high  values  for  n,  indicating  polymerisation.  A  number  of 
compounds,  however  (16),  gave  low  values  for  oi ;  these  include  benzoic 
acid,  azobenzene, glucose,  and  mannitol,  although  in  the  liquid  state  they 
give  normal  values.  This  would  indicate  dissociation,  but  the  author 
considers  that  it  is  more  probable  that  the  value  of  C  should  be  fixed 
at  50.  The  latter  compounds  would  then  be  normal,  but  the  majority 
of  the  compounds  (those  of  the  first  set)  would  appear  to  be  slightly 
polymerised.     Further  investigations  are  promised.  L.  M.  J. 

Polymerisation  and  Dissociating  Power  of  Oximes.  Paul 
DuToiT  and  Arthur  Fatii  (J.  Chim.  phys.,  1903,  i,  358 — 378). — The 
work  of  Ramsay,  Guye,  Beckmann,  and  others  has  indicated  that,  \i\ 
general,  the  following  classes  of  compounds  are  more  or  less 
polymerised  in  the  liquid  state:  alcohols,  phenols,  aliphatic  acids, 
aldehydes,  nitriles,  ketones,  amines,  urethanes,  and  thiocarbimides. 
Associated  liquids  are  further  generally  characterised  by  a  high  latent 
heat  of  vaporifation,  low  surface  tension  and  vapour  pressure,  whilst 
mixtures  of  associated  liquids  do  not  generally  obey  the  simple 
mixture  laws.  They  are  also  usually  good  solvents,  and  possess  dis- 
sociative power  (Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  546).  The  authors  have  therefore 
examined  the  relations  between  the  polymerisation  and  dissociative 
power  for  a  number  of  oximes,  the  following  being  employed  :  aldoxime. 
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propaldoxime,  tsovaleraldoxime,  oenanthaldozime,  acetoxime,  methjl- 
propylketoxinie,  and  mesityl  oxide  oxime,  and  for  these  the  paper 
contains  the  values  obtained  for  capillarity,  molecular  refraction, 
densities  at  various  temperature-",  and  viscosity.  The  surface  tension 
for  all  these  compounds  indicates  polymerisation,  but  the  authors  do 
not  consider  that  quantitative  measures  of  the  association  are  given, 
especially  as  some  of  the  compounds  consisted  of  mixtures  of  the  syii- 
and  anti'  varieties,  the  equilibrium  of  which  may  vary  with 
temperature.  Cryoscopic  observations  in  benzene  solution  were  also 
made,  and  in  the  case  of  acetoxime,  methylpropylketoxime,  and  iso- 
valeraldoxime  association  was  indicated,  although  in  acetic  acid 
solution  the  two  former  compounds  yielded  normal  values.  In  regard 
to  their  association,  the  oximes  appear  to  occupy  a  place  intermediate 
between  the  alcohols  and  acids  on  the  one  side,  and  the  less  abnormal 
liquids,  as  nitriles  and  aldehydes,  on  the  other.  The  results  of  the 
work  on  the  solvent  and  dissociative  power  are  reserved  for  a  later 
paper.  L.  M.  J. 

Surface  Tension  and  Molecular  Complexity  of  Active 
Homologous  Compounds.  Miss  Ida  Homfray  and  Philippe  A. 
GuYE  {J.  Chim.  phys.,  1904,  i,  505 — 544). — A  number  of  homologous 
series  of  optically  active  esters  exhibit  a  maximum  in  the  specific 
rotation  ;  the  molecular  rotation  in  some  of  these  series  converges  to  a 
limiting  constant  value,  in  others  this  constant  also  passes  through  a 
maximum.  This  has  been  regarded  by  some  chemists  as  due  to  the 
molecular  disymmetry  itself  passing  through  a  corresponding  maximum, 
whilst  by  others  it  his  been  considered  as  due  to  the  fact  that  the  first 
members  of  the  series  in  question  are  characterised  by  polymerisation 
or  partial  association  (Frankland,  Trans.,  1899,  347).  The  authors 
have  therefore  investigated  the  polymerisation  in  those  series  which 
exhibit  a  maximum  in  the  molecular  rotation,  employing  the  method 
of  Ramsay  and  Shields.  The  results  do  not  indicate  association  in 
any  of  the  compounds  examined,  as  the  molecular  surface  energy  was 
in  almost  all  cases  normal ;  the  maximum  is  therefore  not  due  to 
association.  Some  values  for  the  constant  were  obtained  which  are 
higher  than  any  previously  found,  reaching  to  above  3*6.  The  authors 
hence  agree  with  Dutoit  and  Friderich  that  the  value  of  K  cannot  be 
regarded  as  constant  for  all  liquids,  and  that  the  linear  nature  of  the 
temperature  curve  of  the  molecular  surface  energy  is  a  better 
indication  of  normality.  The  higher  values  of  K  may  be  either  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  molecules  are  not  spherical  or  it  may  indicate  dis- 
sociation. Calculation  of  the  number  of  atoms  in  the  molecules  of 
the  compounds  examined  was  also  made  by  means  of  Longinescu's 
expression  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  553;  this  vol.,  ii,  113),  and  in  many 
cases  indicates  considerable  dissociation.  Freundler's  observations  are 
also  in  accord  with  this  result  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  531).  L.  M.  J. 

Solid  Solutions  and  Isomorphism.  Giuseppe  Bruni  and 
Maurice  Padoa  {Gazzetta,  1904,  34,  i,  133  —  143). — In  view  of  the 
fact  that .  nitro-cbmpounds  are  often  isomorphous  with  the  cor- 
responding halogen  compounds,  the  authors  have  made  a  series  of 
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cryoscopic  determinations  with  such  derivatives,  the  following  being 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  results  obtained.  On  dissolving  a 
nitro-compound  in  the  corresponding  chloro-,  bromo-,  or  iodo-derivative, 
a  solid  solution  is  generally  obtained  exhibiting  very  anomalous 
cryoscopic  behaviour.  If,  however,  the  halogen  compound  is  dissolved 
in  the  nitro-derivative,  either  slightly  abnormal  or  normal  cryoscopic 
behaviour  is  observed.  The  nitro-group  must  hence  be  placed  in  the 
isomorphogenous  group  containing  the  halogens  and  cyanogens. 

T.  H.  P. 

[Phase  Rule.]  Rudolf  Wegscheider  {Zeit.  physikcd.  Chem.,  1904, 
47,  740— 742;.— A  reply  to  Byk  (this  vol.,  ii,  313).  J.  C.  R 

Chemical  Equilibrium  and  Fall  of  Temperature.  Walther 
Nernst  {Festschr.  Ludwig  Bohzmanti,  1904,  904—915). — The  author 
reduces  to  mathematical  formulae  the  influence  of  a  temperature 
gradient  on  the  equilibrium  of  a  chemical  system.  The  phenomena  of 
which  the  theory  is  here  given  are,  for  example,  those  observed  in 
Deville's  experiments  with  a  hot-cold  tube,  but  the  experimental  data 
by  which  the  author's  deductions  are  quantitatively  tested  are  those 
referring  to  the  thermal  conductivity  of  nitrogen  peroxide,  a  dis- 
sociating gas  (see  Magnanini  and  Malagnini,  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  282; 
Magnanini  and  Zunino,  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  525.  Compare  also  Swart, 
Abstr.,  1891,  780).  It  is  possible,  with  the  author's  formula,  to 
calculate  the  thermal  conductivity  of  nitrogen  peroxide  at  various 
temperatures  in  good  agreement  with  the  experimental  values. 

Equilibrium  of  a  Solid  with  a  Liquid  Phase,  chiefly  in  the 
Vicinity  of  the  Critical  State.  Johannes  D.  van  der  Waals 
{Arch.Neer.,  1904,  9,  ii,  158 — 185). — A  paper  largely  mathematical  and 
illustrated  by  numerous  diagrams  essential  to  its  comprehension.  An 
interesting  point  obtained  is  that  in  such  equilibrium  the  phenomena 
of  "retrograde  solidification"  should  be  frequently  found,  both  by 
pressure  change  at  constant  temperature  and  by  temperature  change 
at  constant  pressure.  L-  M.  J. 

Equilibria  in  the  System  NH4NO3 -h  AgNOa.  Jan  von 
Zawidzki  {Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1904,  47,  721— 728).— When 
silver  nitrate  is  added  to  ammonium  nitrate,  the  freezing  point 
of  the  latter  is  lowered  ultimately  to  a  eutectic  temperature 
101 'S".  This  is  followed  by  an  intermediate  branch  of  the  freezing 
point  curve  which  has  its  summit  at  109*6°  and  50  molecular  per 
cent.,  thus  corresponding  with  the  formation  and  separation  of 
the  compound,  NH^NOg.AgNOj.  A  second  eutectic  point  lies  just 
beyond  the  summit,  and  thence  the  freezing  point  curve  rises 
regularly  to  the  freezing  point  of  silver  nitrate.  The  study  of 
the  freezing  point  phenomena  has  shown  that  no  mixed  crystals  are 
formed,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  a  determination  of  the  transition 
points  of  ammonium  nitrate  and  silver  nitrate.  The  three  transition 
points  of  amuionium  nitrate  lie  at  the  same  temperature  levels  (namely, 
125-0°,  85-4°,  and  SS-O"")  whatever  the  admixture  of  silver  nitrate.     A 
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similar  remark  applies  to  the  transition  point  of  silver  nitrate  at  ISO'G*^. 
The  determinations  of  these  various  transition  points  have  been  made 
thermometrieally,  and  agree  well  with  those  made  by  earlier 
investigators.  It  is  noted  that  the  first  branch  of  the  freezing  point 
curve  shows  a  sliglit  break  at  125°,  the  highest  transition  point  of 
ammonium  nitrate.  J.  (J.  P. 

The  Apparent  Diminution  of  the  Energy  of  a  Weak  Acid  in 
the  presence  of  one  of  its  Normal  Salts.  Gabriel  Chesnau 
{Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  968 — 970). — The  author  has  made  a  series  of 
experiments  on  the  inflneDce  of  sodium  acetate  in  promoting  the 
precipitation  of  the  sulphides  of  the  metals  of  the  iron  group  by 
hydrogen  sulphide  in  the  presence  of  acetic  acid,  and  finds  that  it  is 
the  formation  of  an  alkali  sulphide  by  the  action  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  on  sodium  acetate  even  in  the  pre&ence  of  free  acetic  acid 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  more  or  less  complete  precipitation  of 
metallic  sulphides  in  the  presence  of  sodium  acetate,  which  are  not 
precipitated  in  the  presence  of  acetic  acid  only,  for  a  mixture  of 
sodium  acetate  and  hydrogen  sulphide  gives  with  sodium  nitroprusside 
the  purple  colour  characteristic  of  alkali  sulphide;*,  and  the  addition 
of  increasing  proportions  of  acetic  acid  retards,  but  does  not  suppress, 
this  reaction.  M.  A.  W. 

Velocity  of  Crystallisation  of  Isomorphous  Mixtures. 
Maurice  Padoa  {Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  1904,  13,  i,  329—337). — 
The  author  has  studied  the  alteration  produced  in  the  velocities  of 
crystallisation  of  azobenzene,  phenylpropionic  acid,  a-naphthylamine, 
dibenzyl,  phenanthrene,  tribromophenol,  m-bromonitrobenzene,  and 
bromocamphor  by  the  addition  of  various  compounds,  including  some 
which  are  isomorphous  with  those  just  named.  The  results  show  that 
the  addition  to  a  substance  of  substances  which  form  solid  solutions 
with  it  diminishes  the  velocity  of  crystallisation  either  not  at  all  or 
only  slightly.  This  may  be  employed  as  a  convenient  means  of 
detecting  isomorphism,  as  only  small  quantities  of  material  are 
required.  The  addition  of  isomorphous  substances  to  a  compound  does 
not  exert  any  characteristic  action  on  the  formation  of  nuclei  in  the 
crystallisation.  T.  H.  P. 

Catalytic  Action  of  Platinum  Black.  Rudolf  Vondracek 
{Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1904,  39,  24 — 40). — The  various  hypotheses 
respecting  the  catalytic  action  of  platinum  black,  submitted  by 
Bredig,  Haber,  and  others,  are  mentioned.  The  author  has  examined 
the  action  of  platinum  black  in  promoting  the  decomposition  of 
ammonium  nitrate  into  nitrogen  and  water.  A  mixture  of  equivalent 
amounts  of  potassium  nitrite  and  ammonium  chloride  in  aqueous 
solution  was  used.  The  rate  of  decomposition  is  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  platinum  present  when  the  solutions  are  not  too  con- 
centrated, and  it  increases  with  increase  of  temperature. 

There  are  two  forms  of  platinum  black,  one  of  which  contains 
oxygen  and  the  other  does  not ;  the  former  can  act  as  an  oxidising 
and  the   latter  as  a  reducing  agent.     It  is  shown  that    the    former 
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variety  c&h  oxidigfe  'solutions  of  ammonia  and  ammonium  salts  with 
evolution  of  nitrogen,  whilst  the  latter  variety  can  reduce  solutions  of 
nitrous  and  nitric  acids  respectively,  and,  in  so  doing,  is  converted 
into  the  former  variety.  The  same  conversion  can  also  be  effected  by 
atmospheric  oxygen.  When  platinum  black  is  left  in  contact  with 
ammonium  salts,  it  absorbs  nitrogen,  which  is  liberated  by  the  action 
of  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide  solution.  The  decomposition  of 
ammonium  nitrite  by  platinum  black  proceeds  in  two  stages : 
firstly,  the  platinum  black,  which,  to  begin  with,  contains  oxygen, 
oxidises  the  ammonium  nitrite,  thus:  2^Il^lSO^  +  xYlO,i  +  l/ii2'^  — 
Ng  +  2HNO2  +  icPt  +  {]/  +  3)H20,  and,  secondly,  the  nitrous  acid  formed 
in  the  firbt  stage  is  reduced  by  the  platinum,  which  is  now  oxygen- 
free,  thus  :  2HNO2  +  xPt  =  Ng  +  H2O  +  a:PtO„. 

The  catalytic  action  of  platinum  black  on  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  is  analogous ;  the  platinum  black  is  alternately  reduced  by 
hydrogen  and  oxidised  by  oxygen. 

When    ethyl    alcohol    was     boiled    with    an    aqueous    solution    of 

^potassium  chlorate  in  presence  of  platinum   black,   the  chlorate  was 

reduced,  but  there  was  no  reduction  in  the  abstnce  of  platinum.     A 

rsimilar  reduction  of  chlorate  took  place  when  dextrose  was  oxidised 

Iby  potassium  chlorate  in  presence  of  platinum  black.  A.  McK. 

Inversion  of  Sucrose  induced  by  the  Platinum  Metals. 
Fbaxz  Plzak  and  B.  Husek  {Zeit.  physikcd.  Chem.,  1904,47,  733—739. 
Compare  Sulc,  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  395). — Palladium  powder,  as  usually 
obtained,  markedly  retards  the  inversion  of  sucrose  by  acids  (compare 
Sulc,  1<K.  cit.).  This  effect,  however,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  some 
foreign  metal,  probably  zinc,  and  pure  palladium  actually  accelerates 
the  inversion  of  sucrose.  The  efficiency  of  palladium  in  inducing  the 
sucrose  inversion  increases  with  the  length  of  time  for  which  it  has 
been  dried  at  100°,  an  observation  pointing  to  the  oxide  as  the 
probable  cause  of  inversion.  When  the  palladium  has  been  previously 
ignited  in  the  air,  its  accelerating  effect  is  slight  until  about  three 
hours  have  elapsed.  The  catalytic  efficiency  of  platinum  is  greater, 
that  of  iridium  is  less,  than  that  of  palladium  under  similar  conditions. 

J.  C.  P. 

Rapid  Methods  for  the  Physico-chemical  Analysis  of  Physio- 
logical Liquids.  Philippe  A.  Guye  and  Stefan  Bogdan  {J.  Cliim. 
j)liys.,  1903,  i,  379 — 390). — The  paper  contains  first  an  account  of  some 
modifications  of  customary  apparatus  to  enable  the  constants  of 
viscosity,  conductivity,  and  cryoscopic  depression  to  be  determined 
speedily  and  with  only  a  small  quantity  of  liquid.  The  authors  then 
describe  the  results  of  some  experiments  with  normal  and  pathological 
urine,  in  which  very  great  differences  in  the  actual  values  of  the 
physical  constants  and  in  the  values  per  gram  of  dissolved  matter  are 
seen  to  exist.  Variations  in  the  physical  constants  are  also  found  to 
ensue  after  the  lapse  of  12  hours,  although  no  differences  could  be 
detected  by  analysis.  They  consider  that  the  determinition  of  such 
physical  constants  will  be  of  great  service  in  pathology,  and  further 
experiments  are  in  progress.  L.  M.  J. 
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Bibliography  of  Colloids.  Arthur  Muller  (Zeit.  anorg.  C/iem., 
1904,  39,  121 — 151). — The  literature  in  connection  with  colloids  is 
embraced  in  the  356  publications  which  are  enumerated. 

A.  McK. 

Theory  of  Dyeing.  I.  Behaviour  of  Inorganic  Colloids 
towards  the  Fibre.  Wilhelm  Biltz  (Ber.,  1904, 37,^1766—1775).— 
It  is  demonstrated  that  inorganic  colloids  are  more  or  less  absorbed 
from  solution  by  cotton  yarn,  wool,  and  especially  silk,  independently 
of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  dissolved  colloids.  The  theory  of  dyeing 
is  discussed  at  length,  but  for  this  the  original  should  be  consulted. 

E.  F.  A. 


Inorganic    Chemistry. 


The  Atomic  Weights  of  Oxygen  and  Hydrogen  and  the 
Probable  Value  of  an  Atomic  Ratio.  Philippe  A.  Guye 
and  Edouard  Mallet  {Compt.  rend ,  1904,  138,  1034  — 1037).— The 
arithmetic  means  of  the  values  obtained  by  Morley  for  the  atomic 
weight  of  oxygen  (H  =  l)  by  three  direct  and  independent  methods 
are  (1)  158791,  from  the  ratio  0  :  Hg  ;  (2)  15-8785,  from  the  ratio 
H20:H2;  (3)  15*8784,  from  the  densities  and  volume  ratio  ;  and  the 
difference  between  the  two  extreme  values  is  00007  ;  if,  however, 
Vallier's  correction  be  applied  to  the  arithmetic  means,  the  numbers 
become  15-8789,  15-8786,  and  15-8786  respectively,  with  a  difference 
of  0-0003  between  the  extreme  values,  and  the  final  value  is 
0=15-8787  for  H  =  l,  or  H  =  1-00764  for  0  =  16.  M.  A.  W. 

Composition  of  Double  Halogen  Salts.  Horace  L.  Wells 
{Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1904,  31,  395—398.  Compare  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  11). 
— A  criticism  of  Ephraim's  generalisations  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  418,  538, 
552)  relating  to  the  formation  of  double  halogen  salts  (compare  also 
Gro-smann,  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  476  ;  and  Pfeiffer,  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  596). 

E.  G. 

Solubility  of  Atmospheric  Oxygen  in  Sea-water  and  in 
Water  of  Different  Degrees  of  Salinity.  Frank  Clowes  and 
J.  W.  H.  Biggs  {J.  Soc.  Cfiem.  Ind.,  1904,  23,  358— 359).— Since 
determinations  of  the  solubility  of  atmospheric  oxygen  in  waters 
intermediate  in  salinity  between  distilled  water  and  sea-water  have 
not  previously  been  made,  results  are  recorded  with  samples  of 
mixtures  of  distilled  water  and  sea-water  with  the  view  of  establishing 
standard  percentages  of  aeration  for  estuary  waters  of  varying  salinity. 
Winkler's  method  was  employed. 

The  amount  of  oxygen  dissolved  in  sea-water  gradually  increases 
when  the  particular  sample  is  repeatedly  shaken  with  air  at  intervals 
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of  some  days.  The  maximum  power  of  solution  is  accordingly  attained 
only  when  the  deoxidising  agents,  which  are  presumably  present,  are 
removed.  The  extent  to  which  this  deoxidation  occurs  is  indicated 
by  the  tabulated  results.  The  amount  of  chlorine  in  each  sample 
is  also  quoted. 

The  solubility  of  atmospheric  oxygen  diminishes  regularly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  sea- water  present.  The  sodium  chloride  in 
sea  water  is  the  particular  constituent  which  determines  the  amount 
of  atmospheric  oxygen  dissolved.  A.  McK. 

Physical  Constants  at  Low  Temperatures.  I.  Densities  of 
Solid  Oxygen,  Nitrogen,  Hydrogen,  &c.  James  Dewar  {Proc. 
Roy.  Soc,  1904,  73,  251— 261).— The  densities  have' been  calculated 
from  the  volume  of  gas  which,  when  liquefied  or  solidified,  just  filled 
a  cooled  bulb  of  known  capacity.  The  results  obtained  are  summarised 
in  the  following  table  : 

Densities. 


Temp. 

Oxygen. 

Nitrogen. 

Hydrogen 

182-5° 

1-1181 

— 

— 

195-5 

1-1700 

0-8042 

— 

210-5 

1-2386 

0-8792 

— 

252  5 

1-4256 

1-0265 

0-0700 

258-3 

— 

— 

00754 

259-9 

— 

— 

0-0763 

With  the  help  of  these  densities,  the  author  has  constructed  Mathias' 
rectilinear  diameters  for  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen  respectively, 
and  shows  that  the  values  thence  deduced  for  the  critical  densities  of 
these  gases  agree  well  with  those  arrived  at  by  other  observers. 
With  these  rectilinear  diameters,  it  is  also  possible  to  calculate  the 
molecular  volumes  at  absolute  zero,  the  vapour  density  being  neglected, 
and  the  author  accordingly  finds  21  21,  25-49,  and  24-18  as  the 
molecular  volumes  at  -  273°  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen 
respectively.  J.  C.  P. 

Calorimetric  Measurements  with  Liquid  Oxygen  and  Liquid 
Nitrogen.  Heinkich  Alt  {Atm.  Pkysik,  1904,  [iv],  13, 1010—1027).— 
The  latent  heat  of  vaporisation  r  has  been  determined  at  a  number  of 
temperatures  for  liquid  oxygen  and  liquid  nitrogen  by  supplying 
electrically  a  known  amount  of  heat  to  the  liquid  and  finding  the 
corresponding  loss  of  weight  of  the  latter.  Allowance  is,  of  course, 
made  for  the  normal  loss  due  to  conduction  of  heat  from  the 
surroundings.  In  the  case  of  oxygen,  the  value  of  r  at  the  boiling 
point  (-  182-4°)  is  5202±015  cal. ;  under  reduced  pressures  and  at 
correspondingly  lower  temperatures,  r  increases,  especially  at  the  lowest 
temperatures,  until  at  —201-3°  it  has  a  value  about  59-0  cal.  The 
latent  heat  of  vaporisation  of  nitrogen  has  at  its  own  boiling  point 
(  -  195-67°)  the  value  48-58±0*18  cal.,  increases  in  a  linear  manner  as 
the  temperature  of  vaporisation  is  lowered,  and  at  —210°  has  the 
value  52  06  cal. 

VOL.  Lxxxvi.  ii.  28 
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With  the  same  apparatus,  by  supplying  electrically  the  heat 
necessary  to  raise  the  liquid  from  the  boiling  point  under  a  low 
pressure  to  the  boiling  point  under  atmospheric  pressure,  the  author 
has  determined  the  mean  specific  heats  of  liquid  oxygen  and  liquid 
nitrogen.  The  values  found  are:  for  oxygen,  0"347± 0*014  (tempera- 
ture range  -  200°  to  -  183°) ;  for  nitrogen,  0-430  ±  0-008  (temperature 
range  -  208°  to  -  196°),  the  same  value  as  that  obtained  by  Dewar. 

J.  C.  P. 

Production  of  Active  Oxygen  and  the  Hypothesis  of 
Electrons.  Willem  P.  Jorissen  {Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  i,  1055 — 1056  ; 
from  Chem.  Weekhlad.,  1,  337—342.  Compare  Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  253).-^ 
Experiments  made  with  an  apparatus  similar  to  that  used  by  Helmholtz 
and  Richarz  have  shown  that  triethylphosphine,  benzaldebyde,  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  a  strong  solution  of  sodium  sulphite  tend  to  condense 
water  vapour ;  radium  bromide  and  a  30  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  also  have  a  similar  effect.  A  photographic  plate  in  a  light 
tight  case  was  found  to  be  affected  by  phosphorus  which  was  under- 
going spontaneous  oxidation.  E.  W.  W. 

Melting  Point  Lines  of  the  System,  Sulphur  +  Chlorine. 
H.  W.  Bakhuis  Roozeboom  and  A.  H.  W.  Aten  {Proc.  K.  Akad. 
Wetensch.  Amsterdam,  1904,  6,  599 — 605.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii, 
634). — The  equilibrium  between  S2CI2,  SClg,  SCl^,  and  Clg  is  not 
changed  when  the  liquid  mixture  is  cooled  below  0°  to  temperatures 
at  which  a  solid  phase  separates.  Mixtures  containing  50 — 100  per 
cent,  of  sulphur  behave  like  mixtures  of  the  typo  SgClj  +  S.  The 
solubility  of  sulphur  in  8ul[)hur  chloride  is  very  slight  at  low 
temperatures.  The  results  are  represented  graphically.  The  true 
melting  point  of  sulphur  tetrachloride  is  not  known ;  the  crystals  of 
sulphur  tetrachloride,  when  rapidly  heated,  are  quite  permanent  up  to 
-20°.  A.  McK. 

Influence  of  Hydriodic  Acid  on  the  Oxidation  of  Sulphurous 
Acid.  Armand  Berg  {Comjyt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  907 — 909.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  179). — Comparable  experiments  made  on  the  rate  of 
oxidation  of  sulphurous  acid  in  the  presence  of  air,  with  and  without 
the  addition  of  hydriodic  acid,  show  that  for  each  strength  of 
sulphurous  acid  there  is  a  certain  limiting  proportion  of  hydriodic 
acid  which  has  no  influence  on  the  oxidation  of  the  former,  but  that 
the  hydriodic  acid  has  a  retarding  or  accelerating  effect  according  as 
it  is  present  in  proportions  less  or  greater  than  this  limit.  For  a 
4  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  this  limiting  value  of  the 
hydriodic  acid  solution  is  3  per  cent.,  which  corresponds  with  about 
IHI  to  3H2SO3,  whilst  for  the  same  strength  of  sulphurous  acid  the 
amounts  of  oxygen  absorbed  (1)  by  the  sulphurous  acid  alone,  (2)  in  the 
presence  of  0'36  per  cent,  of  hydriodic  acid,  (3)  in  the  presence  of  36-5 
per  cent,  of  hydriodic  acid,  are  as  8  :  1  :  89  5. 

Manganous  chloride,  ferrous  chloride,  or  solutions  of  the  metallic 
iodides  behave  similarly  to  hydriodic  acid  in  accelerating  the  oxidation 
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of  sulphurous  acid,  whilst  potassium  chloride  or  bromide  has  no  action, 
and  hydrochloric  acid  retards  the  oxidation,  and  even  stops  it 
altogether.  M.  A.  W, 

Electrolytic  Oxidation  of  Sodium  Thiosulphate  and  the 
Mechanism  of  the  Process.  C.  J.  Thatcher  [Zeit.  physxkal.  Chem.y 
1904,  47,  641 — 720). — When  sodium  thiosulphate  is  oxidised  electro- 
lytically  at  a  platinised  electrode,  tetrathionate  alone  is  produced  if 
the  solution  remains  neutral  or  very  faintly  alkaline.  If  the  solution 
is,  or  becomes,  acid  or  strongly  alkaline,  other  reactions  take  place, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  sulphur,  sulphite,  and  sulphate.  That 
sulphate  is  formed  in  a  strongly  alkaline  solution  is  probably  due  to 
the  presence  of  trithionate,  which,  along  with  thiosulphate,  is  produced 
by  the  hydrolysis  of  tetrathionate  under  these  conditions;  the 
trithionate  so  formed  is  then  oxidised  to  sulphate.  Sodium  tetra- 
thionate itself  cannot  be  further  oxidised  either  in  neutral  or  acid 
solutions. 

The  electrolytic  oxidation  of  thiosulphate  to  tetrathionate,  which 
takes  place  with  an  anode  potential  difference  of  from  -  0*75  to 
—  095  volt,  is  regarded  not  as  resulting  from  direct  electrolytic  action 
(2S2O3"  +  2F=  S^Og"j,  but  as  being  a  secondary  chemical  process 
brought  about  by  some  oxidising  agent  (probably  oxygen)  which  is 
itself  primarily  formed  in  the  electrolysis.  This  chemical  oxidation  is 
accelerated  by  the  platinised  electrode,  for  if  the  platinum  is  clean  and 
bright,  the  amount  of  oxidation  for  the  same  amount  of  electricity  is 
much  smaller.  That  the  oxidation  of  thiosulphate  is  an  indirect 
process  is  deduced  firstly  from  a  study  of  the  variation  of  the  potential- 
current  curves  with  the  concentration  of  the  various  ions  involved 
(compare  Cottrell,  Abstr,,  1903,  ii,  258);  by  this  means,  it  is  shown 
that  hydroxyl  or  oxygen  ions  are  discharged  at  the  electrode. 
Further,  the  influence  of  certain  non-dissociated  "  poisons,"  such  as 
mercuric  cyanide,  on  the  potential  difference  between  platinum  and 
thiosulphate  solutions  shows  that  in  the  process  S.,03"  — >-  S^^g" 
oxygen  or  some  compound  of  oxygen  is  involved,  and  that  the  metal 
of  the  electrode  acts  catalytically.  In  view  of  these  results,  the 
mechanism  of  the  electrolytic  oxidation  of  thiosulphate  may  be 
represented  as  follows : 

0"-\-2F=\0^ 
2S203"  +  A02  =  S.O''  +  0". 

J.  C.  P. 

Density  of  Nitrogen  at  the  Temperature  of  Liquid  Air,  and 
its  Relation  to  the  Pressure.  A.  Bestelmeyer  and  Siegfried 
Valentiner  (Silzungsber.  K.  Akad.  Miinchen,  1903,  743 — 755). — 
Density  determinations  have  been  carried  out  at  temperatures  between 
81°  and  85°  absolute,  and  under  pressures  varying  from  160  to 
1320  mm.  of  mercury.  With  the  help  of  a  coefficient  of  expansion,  the 
observations  have  been  reduced  to  the  two  temperatures  8 14°  and  85° 
absolute.  At  each  temperature,  the  product  pv  diminishes  as  p  in 
I  leases,  the  relation  between  these  two  quantities  being  a  linear  one. 

J.  C.  P. 

28—2 
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Influence  of  Pressure  on  the  Ratio  Cpjcv  for  Nitrogen  at  the 
Temperature  of  Liquid  Air.  Siegfried  Wlentiner  {ISitzungsher. 
K.  Akad.  Miinchen,  19U3,  691 — 741). — At  the  temperature  of  liquid 
air,  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heats  of  nitrogen  increases  with  the 
pressure  to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent,  over  a  range  of  2  atmospheres. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  value  of  the  ratio  at  the  temperature  of 
liquid  air  and  low  pressures  is  the  same  as  the  value  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  and  atmospheric  pressure.  J.  C,  P. 

Solubility  of  Nitrogen  in  Liquid  Oxygen.  Alfred  Stock  (Her., 
1904,  37,  1432 — 1434). — A  criticism  of  Erdmann  and  Bedford's  paper 
(this  vol.,  ii,  328).  G.  Y. 

Constitution  of  Nitrogen  Sulphide.  Otto  Ruff  nnd  Emil 
Geisel  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  1573— 1595).— Nitrogen  sulphide  has  been 
shown  by  Schenck  (Abstr.,  1896,  i,  426)  to  have  the  molecular  formula 
N4S4,    and    was    represented    by   him    by    the    structural    formula 

S<^    >-S    S<[    ^S.     The   researches   of    Ruff    on   sulphur   haloids 

(Abstr.,   1903,  ii,  204,  590)   render  the  bivalence  of  sulphur  in  this 
and  similar  compounds  improbable. 

Nitrogen  sulphide  is  best  prepared  by  Schenck's  method,  and  the 
relation  of  the  yield  to  the  composition  of  the  sulphur  chloride 
employed  indicates  that  it  is  the  sulphur  tetrachloride  present  which 
is  concerned  in  the  reaction  :  1 2SCI4  +  I6NH3  =  3S4N4  +  48HC1  +  2N2. 

Dry  hydrogen  chloride  reacts  with  nitrogen  sulphide  according  to 
the  equation  N4S4  + 12HCl  =  4NH3  + 4S+  12C1,  no  free  nitrogen  being 
produced. 

Nitrogen  sulphide  dissolves  in  liquid  anhydrous  ammonia  at  -  40° 
to  a  red  solution,  and  on  evaporation  of  the  ammonia  [an 'orange  or 
brown  powder  remains,  containing  up  to  2  mols.  of  NH3,  but 
dissociating  slowly,  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Solutions  of 
metallic  iodides  in  anhydrous  ammonia  form  precipitates  with  the 
nitrogen  sulphide.  Lead  iodide  forms  lead  dithiodi-imide,  PbNgSgjNHg, 
crystallising  in  olive-green  prisms,  becoming  orange  in  air  without 
alteration  of  weight,  decomposing  when  slowly  heated,  and  exploding 
very  violently  at  140°  when  rapidly  heated.  Hydrogen  chloride  reacts 
quantitatively  according  to  the  equation  PbNjSg.NHg  +  6HC1  = 
PbCl2  +  3NH3  +  2S  +  4Cl.  Dry  liquid  hydrogen  sulphide  reacts  thus : 
PbN2S2,NHg  +  3H2S  =  PbS  +  4S  +  3NH3.  Ethyl  iodide  forms  ethyl 
sulphide  and  lead  iodide. 

Mercury  thiodi-imide,  HgN2S,NH3,  prepared  in  similar  manner  from 
mercuric  iodide,  forms  bright  yellow  crystals  and  resembles  the  lead 
compound,  but  contains  one  atom  of  sulphur  less.  The  addition  of 
lead  iodide  to  the  filtrate  from  the  mercury  compound  produces  a 
precipitate  of  lead  dithiodi-imide,  and,  conversely,  mercuric  iodide 
precipitates  mercury  thiodi-imide  from  the  filtrate  from  the  lead 
compound.  Definite  compounds  could  not  be  obtained  from  other 
metallic  iodides. 

Water  hydrolyses  nitrogen  sulphide,  forming  sulphuric,  sulphurous, 
thiosulphuric,  and  trithionic  acids.     Alkalis  form  only  sulphurous  and 
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thiosulphuHc  acids  with  small  quantities  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and 
perhaps  of  dithionic  acid. 

The  most  probable  constitution  for  nitrogen  sulphide  is 

The  compound  with  ammonia  may  be  assumed  to  dissociate  in  an- 
hydrous ammonia  solution  into  NiS'NH.,  and  S.'S(NH)2,  of  which  the 
former  yields  an  insoluble  mercuric  salt,  N:S*NHg,  and  the  latter  an 

insoluble  lead  salt,  S:S<^>Pb.  C  H.  D. 

Graphitic  Acid  or  Oxide.  Frederic  S.  Hyde  {J.  Soc.  C/iem. 
Ind.,  1904:,  23,  300— 302).— The  various  methods  of  preparing 
graphitic  acid  are  discussed.  The  author  modifies  Fitzgerald's  method 
by  carrying  out  the  oxidation  of  graphite  with  a  mixture  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  and  potassium  chlorate  at  60°  instead  of  by 
heating  over  the  water-bath,  as  Fitzgerald  does.  Ceylon  graphite 
produces  the  best  results  ;  the  grass-green  oxide  initially  formed  is 
more  readily  produced  than  with  artificial  graphite,  whilst  with  ordi- 
nary coke,  charcoal,  or  carbon  black  it  is  not  formed  at  all. 

A.  McK. 

Carbides  and  Silicides.  A  General  Method  for  the  Deter- 
mination of  Carbon  in  Carbides.  Walthek  Hempel  [and  Paul 
Rucktaschel]  {Zeit.  angew.  Cfi^m.,  1904,  17,  296—301,  321—325).— 
The  author  now  publishes  an  account  of  Rucktiischel's  experiments 
(Inaug.  Diss.  Rostock,  1892),  since  they  are  of  interest  as  being  an 
extension  of  Moissan's  researches. 

Details  of  the  preparation  and  propei-ties  of  various  carbides  are 
given.  Carbides  of  iron,  containing  184,  237,  302,  2*34,  3*  13,  401, 
and  4 '9 6  per  cent,  of  carbon  respectively,  were  prepared  in  the  electric 
furnace.  With  cobalt,  alloys  were  prepared  containing  0*44,  0"62, 
1-87,  1-88,  2-65,  2  80,  6  47,  and  8-45  per  cent,  of  carbon  respec- 
tively, and  with  nickel,  alloys  containing  1'71,  2*14,  469,  and  625 
per  cent,  of  carbon  respectively.  In  the  nickel  alloys,  the  carbon  is  in 
the  state  of  mechanical  admixture,  whilst  in  the  iron  and  cobalt  alloys 
a  large  proportion  of  the  carbon  is  chemically  combined  with  the 
metal.  An  alloy  of  platinum,  containing  1*2  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
was  prepared.  Copper  formed  an  alloy  containing  0'03  per  cent,  of 
carbon  ;  manganese,  silver,  gold,  chromium,  and  tungsten  formed  alloys 
containing  0-47,  004,  0*31,  2*23,  and  3  3  per  cent,  of  carbon  re- 
spectively. 

Alloys  of  silicon  and  cobalt,  containing  270,  11 -6,  and  19-3  per  cent, 
of  silicon  respectively,  were  prepared  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  reduced 
cobalt  and  of  powdered  silicon  which  had  been  crystallised  from  zinc. 
Alloys  of  silicon  and  nickel,  containing  35,  13,  and  1995  per  cent., 
alloys  of  silicon,  carbon,  and  cobalt,  and  alloys  of  silicon,  carbon,  and 
nickel,  were  prepared. 

The  amount  of  carbon  was  estimated  by  Weyl's  method.  In  the 
case  of  those  metals  which  were  insoluble  in  the  commoner  mineral 
acids,  the  alloy  was  heated  in  a  scaled  tube  with  almost  the  theoretical 
amount  of  aqua  regia.  A.  McK. 
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Action  of  Silicon  on  Water  at  a  Temperature  of  about  100°. 
Henri  Moissan  andF.  Siemens  (Coiii])t.rend.,  1904, 138,  939 — 941). — 
When  pure  amorphous  or  crystalline  silicon  in  a  fine  state  of  division 
is  kept  in  a  glass  vessel  in  contact  with  distilled  water  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  95°  for  6  to  12  hours,  each  particle  of  silicon  becomes 
coated  with  hydroxide,  which  can  be  detected  by  Vigouroux's  method 
(compare  Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  447)  and  confirmed  by  analysis,  and  at  tho 
same  time  bubbles  of  gas  are  given  off  which  consist  of  hydrogen  and 
a  little  air.  This  apparent  decomposition  of  water  by  silicon  is,  how- 
ever, due  to  traces  of  alkali  furnished  by  the  glass,  which  reacts  with 
the  silicon  to  form  a  soluble  silicate  with  the  liberation  of  hydrogen, 
for  if  the  glass  vessel  is  replaced  by  one  of  platinum  and  the  water 
is  distilled  from  a  platinum  retort,  or  if  the  glass  vessel  is  used  and 
a  trace  of  hydrofluoric  acid  added  to  the  water,  the  silicon  remains 
unchanged  and  no  gas  is  evolved ;  whilst  the  addition  of  a  drop  of 
alkali  to  the  distilled  water  in  the  platinum  ves.sel  causes  the  decom- 
position to  proceed  as  in  the  first  case.  Using  a  fused  quartz  vessel 
and  water  distilled  from  a  platinum  retort  the  silicon  is  not  attacked. 

These  experiments  show  the  importance  of  the  warning  issued  by 
the  International  Commission  on  Atomic  Weights  against  the  use  of 
glass  vessels  for  exapt  analytical  work.  M.  A.  W. 

Synthesis  of  Silicon  Hydride,  SiH^,  from  the  Elements.  A. 
DuFOUU  {Covipt.  rend.,  1904,  138, 1040— 1042).— When  pure  hydrogen 
prepared  by  electrolysis,  freed  from  oxygen  by  pa&sing  it  through  a  silica 
tube  heated  to  redness,  and  from  moisture  by  cooling  it  in  liquid  air,  is 
passed  over  silicon  heated  to  above  its  fusing  point  by  means  of  an 
electric  arc  or  an  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe  flame,  the  two  combine  to  a  slight 
extent,  and  silicon  hydride  can  be  detected  in  the  escaping  gases  by  the 
formation  of  a  black  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate,  of  a  reddish-brown 
precipitate  with  copper  sulphate,  and  of  silica  capillaries  when  the  gas 
is  allowed  to  bubble  through  water.  The  product  was  identified  with 
the  hydride  SiH^  by  cooling  the  mixed  gases  in  liquid  air  under  a 
pressure  of  20  atmospheres  in  a  special  apparatus  ;  by  this  means  a 
small  drop  of  limpid  liquid  was  obtained,  the  boiling  point  of  which, 
as  determined  by  a  thermoelectric  couple,  was  found  to  be  —  114°  under 
750  mm.  pressure.  The  boiling  point  of  silicon  hydride,  Sill^, 
prepared  from  magnesium  silicide  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid 
(compare  Moissan  and  Smiles,  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  318),  is  -  115°  to  - 116° 
under  730  mm.  pressure.  M.  A.  W. 

Reduction  of  Silica  by  Hydrogen.  A.  Dufoue  {Compt.  rend., 
1904,  138,  1101 — 1103). — When  a  current  of  hydrogen  is  pas.sed 
through  a  silica  tube  heated  to  softness  by  an  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe 
flame,  a  deposit  of  silicon  and  .'■ilica  or  of  silica  only  is  formed  on  the 
inside  of  the  tube,  due  to  the  reduction  of  the  silica  by  the  hydrogen 
at  the  high  temperature  with  the  formation  of  silicon  hydride  and 
water  vapour,  and  at  a  slightly  lower  temperature  the  reverse  reaction 
in  which  silica  and  hydrogen  are  formed.  Wheu  the  reverse  reaction 
is  incomplete,  part  of  the  silicon  hydride  is  decomposed  yielding  silicon 
and  hydrogen,  which  accounts  for  the  mixed  deposit  of  silicon  and 
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silica.  If  a  rod  of  silica  be  heated  to  softness  in  an  oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe  flame,  it  loses  in  weight,  a  rod  weighing  970  mg.  losing 
500  mg.  in  15  minutes. 

Against  the  view  that  these  phenomena  can  be  explained  by  the 
volatility  of  the  silica  and  its  partial  dissociation  under  the  conditions 
of  the  experiment,  the  author  advances  the  following  facts  :  (1)  silica 
is  rot  appreciably  volatile  at  the  temperature  of  the  experiment 
(compare  Moissan,  Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  532.  Compare,  however,  Moissan, 
Abstr.,  this  vol.,  ii,  256) ;  (2)  when,  in  the  first  experiment,  the 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  oxygen  or  carbon  monoxide,  no  deposit  is  formed 
in  the  tube  ;  (3)  in  the  second  experiment,  the  loss  in  weight  of  the 
silica  rod  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  gas  employed  as  a  source  of 
heat,  being  greatest  for  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  less  for  a 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  coal  gas,  and  least  for  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
carbonic  oxide  ;  (4)  if  a  current  of  nitrogen  is  passed  through  a  heated 
quartz  tube,  no  deposit  is  formed,  showing  that  there  is  no  tendency 
for  the  silica  to  dissociate  at  that  temperature.  M.  A.  W. 

Experiments  on  the  Light  Phenomena  caused  by  Ozone 
and  by  Radium.  Fkanz  Ricdakz  and  Rudolf  Schenk  {Sitzungsber. 
K.  Akad.  Wiss.  Brlin,  1904,  13,  490—493.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii, 
154). — The  illuminating  effect  caused  by  the  action  of  ozone  on  zinc 
blende  is  contrasted  with  that  caused  by  radium  in  an  atmosphere  of 
air  or  of  oxygen.  Ozone  formation  occurs  even  with  feebly  radio- 
active specimens  of  radium  bromide  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen. 
Since  ozone  causes  zinc  blende  to  luminesce,  it  follows  that  part  of 
the  luminescence  undergone  by  zinc  blende  under  the  influence  of 
radium  in  the  presence  of  air  must  be  due  to  ozone.  An  experiment 
is  described  to  show  that  the  fluorescence  of  zinc  blende  in  the  presence 
of  radium  in  an  atmosphere  of  dry  carbon  dioxide  is  not  so  marked 
as  when  dry  air  is  substituted  for  carbon  dioxide.  Barium  platino- 
cyanide,  which  does  not  luminesce  in  ozone,  luminesces  under  the 
influence  of  radium  to  the  same  extent  in  air  and  in  carbon  dioxide. 
The  luminescence  of  zinc  blende  caused  by  ozone  is  regarded  as  an 
oxidation  phenomenon. 

Other  substances,  for  instance,  red  phosphorus  and  turpentine, 
are  also  found  to  behave  like  zinc  blende  towards  ozone.      A.  McK. 

Electrolytic  Enriching  of  Radium  from  Radium  Barium  Pre- 
parations. Edgar  Wedekind  {Chem.  Zeit,  1904,  28,  269—270).— 
Radium-barium  chloride,  freshly  prepared  from  crude  radium-bai'ium 
carbonate,  was  electrolysed,  the  cathode  being  mercury  and  the  anode 
platinum.  The  amalgam,  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  electrolysis, 
was  more  strongly  radioactive  than  that  subsequently  formed. 

A.  McK. 

Radioactivity  in  relation  to  the  Presence  of  Helium. 
Hafkaelo  Nasini  [Atli  Ii.  Accad.  Lincei,  1904,  [v],  13,  i,  217 — 218). 
— The  mud  and  waters  of  Abano  (compare  Nasini  and  Anderlini, 
Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  422;  with  Salvadori,  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  527),  when 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  give  with  barium  chloride  a  precipitate 
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which  is  strongly  radioactive  ;  a  much  less  active  substance,  howbverj 
is  obtained  on  precipitating  the  same  solution  with  sulphuric  acid. 
The  mud  of  Abano  is  much  more  radioactive  than  that  of  Battaglia ; 
detritus  obtained  from  the  soffioni  of  Larderello  is  also  active. 
Barium  sulphate  obtained  from  a  Vesuvian  rock  containing  both 
helium  and  barium  possesses  a  high  activity,  W.  A.  D. 

Action  of  Sodium  Amalgam  on  Solutions  of  Potassium 
Salts  and  of  Potassium  Amalgams  on  Solutions  of  Sodium 
Salts.  G.  McPiiAiL  Smith  (/.  Physical  Chevi.,  1904,  8,  208—213).— 
The  retarding  effect  of  solutions  of  potassium  and  sodium  salts  on  the 
action  of  sodium  and  potassium  amalgams  on  water  was  considered 
by  Fernekes  (this  vol.,  ii,  163)  to  be  opposed  to  the  ionic  theory — for 
although  the  effect  of  sodium  salts  on  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  is 
explicable,  that  of  potassium  salts  is  not.  The  author  shows  that  the 
facts  are  not  opposed  to  the  ionic  theory,  inasmuch  as  the  first  action 
may  be  regarded  as  between  the  potassium  ions  of  the  solution  and 
the  sodium  atoms  of  the  amalgam  until  equilibrium  is  reached,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  mass  action  law,  when  the  sodium-potassium  amalgam  re- 
acts with  the  water.  Experiments  show  that  when  a  sodium  amalgam  is 
placed  in  a  solution  of  a  potassium  salt  a  mixed  amalgam  is  soon 
lormed,  and  the  same  holds  for  a  potassium  amalgam  placed  in  a  solution 
of  a  sodium  salt.  This  principle  is,  further,  the  basis  of  the  preparation 
of  various  amalgams.  L.  M.  J. 

Solubility  of  Acid  Nitrates.  Erich  Groschuff  {Ber.,  1904, 
37,  1486— 1493).— Ammonium  trinitrate,  N03NH4,2N03H,  crystal- 
lises in  prismatic  needles  melting  at  29 — 30°  ;  the  labile  dinitrate, 
NOgNH^jNOgH,  forms  irregular  hexagonal  platelets.  The  solubility 
of  these  compounds  in  nitric  acid  at  various  temperatures  has  been 
determined.  Potassium  trinitrate  crystallises  in  prisms  melting  at  22°  ; 
potassium  dhiitrate,  NOgKjNOgH,  crystallises  in  plates,  forms  a 
eutectic  mixture  with  the  trinitrate  melting  at  22°,  and  at  29° 
decomposes  into  the  normal  salt  and  an  acid  solution.  Curves  are 
plotted  showing  the  behaviour  of  these  salts  towards  nitric  acid  and 
water,  and  the  results  are  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
equilibrium  theory.  E.  F.  A. 

Action  of  Silica  on  the  Melting  of  Alkali  Carbonates. 
NicoLAUS  M.  VON  WiTTORF  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1904,  39,  187 — 196). 
— Mallard  showed  that  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  evolved  by 
the  action  of  silicon  dioxide  on  an  excess  of  molten  sodium  carbonate 
increases  with  rise  of  temperature  and  finally  reaches  a  limit  in  cases 
where  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  is  less  than  that  correspond- 
ing to  the  formation  of  an  orthosilicate,  2Na20,Si02,  in  the  molten 
mass  (this  Journ.,  1873,  135,  243).  The  author  has  examined  the 
equilibrium  between  carbon  dioxide  and  silica  when  these  competed 
for  the  same  alkali  oxide.  A  mixture  of  sodium  carbonate  and  silica 
was  heated  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible  until  constant  in  weight, 
the  partial  pressure  of  the  carbon  dioxide  amounting  to  0*07 
atmosphere.  As  soon  as  equilibrium  was  established,  a  stream  of 
dry  carbon  dioxide    was    introduced    into    the    crucible,    which    waft 
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again  heated  until  the  weight  was  constant.  The  partial  pressure 
of  the  carbon  dioxide  could  in  this  manner  be  altered ;  in  each 
experiment,  the  weight  of  the  molten  mass  and  the  temperature 
were  determined.  Similar  experiments  were  also  made  with  mixtures 
of  silica  with  potassium  and  rubidium  carbonates  respectively. 
When  the  molten  mass  crystallised,  no  evolution  of  gas  was  per- 
ceptible. When  equilibrium  had  been  established  with  a  partial 
pressure  of  0'7  atmosphere  at  1300°  about  20  per  cent,  of  the 
original  sodium  carbonate  was  not  decomposed,  whilst  at  870°  34  5 
per  cent,  was  not  decomposed.  With  a  mixture  of  2  890  grams  of 
potassium  carbonate  and  1"262  grams  of  silica,  10  per  cent,  of  the 
carbonate  was  not  decomposed  at  1300°,  and  19  per  cent,  at  870°, 
after  the  equilibrium  had  been  established  under  a  partial  pressure 
of  0*07  atmosphere.  The  statement  that  silica  expels  carbon  dioxide 
is  only  true  in  those  cases  where  the  partial  pressure  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  sinks  ;  the  converse  holds  where  the  partial  pressure  of  the 
carbon  dioxide  rises.  The  larger  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  obtained 
with  increase  of  partial  pressure  increases  with  the  atomic  weight 
of  the  metal,  the  carbonate  of  which  is  considered,  and  is  so  con- 
siderable that  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  dissociation  of  the 
carbonate. 

From  a  diagram  where  the  ordinates  represent  partial  pressures 
and  the  abscissae  the  relationship,  oxide :  oxide  +  carbonate,  in 
gram-mols.,  it  is  deduced  that  the  molecular  amounts  of  the  oxides 
of  different  alkali  metals  increase  with  increase  of  the  dissociation 
pressure  of  the  molten  mass,  if  the  partial  pressure  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  is  not  varied.  The  amount  of  alkali  oxide  which  was 
formed  in  the  molten  mass  of  the  carbonates,  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture and  under  the  same  pressure  of  carbon  dioxide,  diminished  in 
the  series  LigCOg,  NajCOg,  KgCOg,  RbgCOg,  and  CsgCOg.  The  amount 
of  oxide  formed  was  estimated  (1)  by  heating  under  definite  partial 
pressure  until  the  weight  of  the  mass  was  constant,  (2)  by  adding 
barium  chloride  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  molten  mass  and  then 
titrating  with  phenolphthalein  as  indicator,  and  (3)  qualitatively  by 
precipitation  with  silver  nitrate.  A.  McK. 

Complex  Silver  Salts.  Guido  Bodlandeb  and  W.  Eberlein 
{^eit.  aiiorg.  C'/tern.,  1904,  39,  197 — 239). — In  order  to  determine  the 
tormulai  of  complex  silver  salts  in  solution,  solubility  determinations 
may  be  made  or  measurements  taken  of  the  E.M.F.  of  concentration 
cells  of  solutions  of  the  complex  compound  in  presence  of  an  excess  of 
the  easily  soluble  component  of  the  complex.  The  second  method  was 
employed  by  the  authors.  If  the  complex  ion  D  has  the  formula 
M„/i,„  a  very  small  amount  of  it  is  split  up  into  the  constituents,  and, 
at  constant  temperature,  [/>]/[ il/j"*  [/i^]'»  =  constant.  The  concentra- 
tion of  the  free  metal  ions  in  two  solutions,  containing  each  a  different 
amount  of  complex  ions  and  constituent  7*',  is  expressed  by  [■^i]/[-'*^s]=" 
Vl^^AJ^iT/U^iYl^il  'i'he  relationship  [Mi]:[Afs]  can  be  deter- 
mined by  measurement  of  concentration  cells,  from  two  pairs  of 
solutions  with  different  amounts  of  JJ  and  A'  it  is  possible  to  calculate 
m  and  n,  and  in  this  way  to  ascertain  the  formula  of   the  dissolved 
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complex  ion.  The  value  for  [D]  can  be  determined  in  such  solu- 
tions, where  the  whole  of  the  metal  is  in  solution,  as  a  complex 
salt.  The  determination  of  [Ji],  the  non-metallic  portion  of  the  com- 
plex ion,  is  more  difficult.  For  the  discussion  of  this  and  other  diffi- 
culties, such  as  the  uncertainty  of  the  degree  of  electrolytic  dissociation 
of  the  complex  salt,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  original  paper. 

During  the  measurements,  it  is  necessiry  to  take  precautions  that 
no  atmospheric  oxygen  is  in  solution,  since  the  silver  electrodes,  in 
the  presence  of  oxygen,  are  readily  soluble  in  the  electrolytes  used,  more 
particularly  in  solutions  of  potassium  cyanide  ;  hence  the  values  ob- 
tained cannot  be  constant  if  air  is  present  in  the  solutions.  The 
apparatus  used  is  depicted.  Solutions  of  silver  iodide  in  potassium 
iodide  were  first  examined  where,  in  one  limb  of  the  apparatus,  the 
concentration  of  the  potassium  iodide  was  the  same,  but  that  of  the 
silver  iodide  was  different  from  those  in  the  other  limb.  The  following 

relationship  was  accordingly  obtained:  [-^A]/[-^^2]  ~  "V[-^i][-^2]'  ^^® 
ratio  [J/j] ;  [i/g]  of  the  free  silver  ions  was  deduced  from  Nernst's 
formula  for  the  value  of  the  concentration  cell.  The  values  quoted 
show  that  in  the  more  dilute  solutions  examined  the  complex  ion  con- 
tains 2  atoms  of  silver  and  that,  in  the  solutions  richer  in  potassium 
iodide,  other  complex  ions  are  present  which  contain  only  one  atom  of 
silver.  A  second  class  of  concentration  cells  was  next  examined, 
where  the  concentration  for  the  complex  salt  was  equal,  but  that  for 
potassium  iodide  varied  ;  in  this  case,  there  was  evidence  for  the 
existence  in  solution  of  compounds  of  the  types  KgA-ggT^,  KgAggIg, 
K^AggTo'  ^^^  ^5-^S2^7>  whilst  KgA-gl^  is  possibly  present  in  the  more 
concentrated  solutions.  The  concentration  of  silver  ions  in  Njl 
potassium  iodide  solution  is  89  x  lO"^*^,  a  value  in  agreement  with 
that  deduced  from  solubility  determinations.  From  measurements  of 
silver  potassium  thiocyanates,  it  is  deduced  that  the  complex  ion  con- 
tains only  one  atom  of  silver  and  that  the  formula;  of  the  complex  salts 
are  K3Ag(CNS)4  and  KAg(CNS)2.  It  is  not  probable  that  ions  of  the 
type  Ag(CNS)3  occur.  Salts  of  the  type  K3Ag(CNS)4,  when  dissolved, 
decompose  into  the  salts  KAg(CNS)2  and  KCNS.  Silver  chloride 
dissolves  in  potassium  thiocyanate  solution  with  ditficulty.  Measure- 
ments, next  made  with  silver  potassium  cyanides,  showed  that  the 
compounds  KAg(CN)2  and  K2Ag(CN)3  were  present  in  solution. 
Silver  cyanide  of  tlie  type  AgCN  cannot  exist  in  aqueous  suspension ; 
the  solid,  stable  silver  cyanide  has  the  formula  Ag,Ag(CN)2.  The 
formation  of  nitrile  from  potassium  cyanide  and  tsonitrile  from  silver 
cyanide  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  author's  observations.  The 
relationships  which  obtain  by  interaction  of  an  N/Q-l  solution  of 
potassium  cyanide  with  equivalent  amounts  of  silver  chloride,  bromide, 
and  iodide  respectively  are  also  considered.  The  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
on  silver  silver  cyanide  is  thus  represented:  H2S04-I- Ag,Ag(CN)2  = 
AggSO^  +  2HCN.  Potassium  silver  cyanide  is  the  best  electrolyte  for 
the  silver  voltameter,  provided  that  no  oxygen  is  present.  The 
E.M.F.  of  silver  towards  a  potassium  cyanide  solution  which  is  less 
than  iVVOOo  is  represented  by  E  =  0-444  -  0-0561og[Ag(CN)2']  •  \P^J  > 
this  value  is  smaller  than  that  obtained  for  zinc,  copper,  or  gold  in 
potassium  cyanide  solutions. 
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Silver  chloride  and  silver  bromide  have  a  very  slight  tendency  to 
form  complex  ions.  A.  McK. 

Action  of  Iodine  on  Silver  Nitrite.  Wiluelm  Neelmeier  {Ber., 
1904,  37,  1386 — 1388). — A  carbon  tetrachloride  solution  of  iodine, 
when  shaken  during  some  3  days  with  solid  silver  nitrite,  gives  a  theo- 
retical yield  of  nitric  peroxide  according  to  the  equation  I2  +  2AgN0.2  = 
2AgI  +  N.,04.  The  peroxide  was  estimated  by  taking  an  aliquot  part 
of  the  brown  solution,  shaking  with  excess  of  dilute  sodium  hydroxide 
solution,  estimating  the  total  nitrogen  as  ammonia,  and  the  nitrite  by 
permanganate.  It  was  not  found  possible  to  obtain  dinitryl,  NOg'NOg, 
a  compound  isomeric  with  the  peroxide.  J.  J.  S. 

The  Existence  of  Mono-ammoniacal  Silver  Nitrate.  Albert 
Reychleb  (/.  Ckim.  phys.,  1903,  i,  345 — 357). — Crystallisation  of  a 
concentrated  solution  of  molecular  quantities  of  silver  nitrate  and 
ammonia  yields  a  product  which  seems  to  be  AgN03,NH3.  Kuriloff 
has  shown  that  the  product  varies  in  composition,  and  regards  it  as  a 
mixture  of  silver  nitrate  with  the  di-ammonia-compound,  AgN03,2NH3. 
The  author  confirms  these  results  and  finds  that  the  composition 
varies  with  the  quantities  of  the  constituents  employed,  and  that  with 
small  excess  of  ammonia  the  crystals  contain  considerably  more  of 
this  compound  than  is  represented  by  AgNOg.NHg.  The  quantity  of 
silver  oxide  precipitated  by  ammonia  is  in  fair  agreement  with  the  equa- 
tion AgN03  +  AgN03(NH3)2  +  H2O— AggO  +  2NH4*N03.  The  mixture 
of  the  constituents  in  the  crystals  is,  however,  so  intimate  that  the 
author  views  the  substance  as  a  solid  solution.  L.  M.  J. 

A  New  Method  of  forming  Calcium  Carbide,  L.  M. 
BuLLiEK  {Coni^t.  rend.,  1904,  138,  904— 905).— The  author  points  out 
that  the  method  of  preparing  calcium  carbide  by  electrolysis  of  the 
chloride  in  a  graphite  crucible  described  by  Moissan  (compare  this 
vol.,  ii,  333)  is  not  new,  and  only  differs  in  a  few  unimportant  details 
from  the  method  which  he  patented  in  1895.  M.  A.  W. 

Decomposition  of  Barium  Nitrate  by  Heat.  B.  N.  Gottlieb 
{Chem.  Zeit.,  1904,28,  356). — Barium  nitrate  was  heated  in  a  platinum 
boat  at  various  temperatures,  the  gas  evolved  in  each  particular 
experiment  being  measured  and  analysed.  For  the  purpose  of 
regenerating  nitric  acid  from  barium  nitrate,  it  is  best  to  heat  the 
latter  very  quickly  to  a  high  temperature.  A.  McK. 

Action  of  Dry  Hydrogen  Chloride  dissolved  in  Anhydrous 
Benzene  on  Dry  Zinc.  Kaufman  G.  Falk  and  Campbell  E.  Waters 
{Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1904,  31,  398-410.  Compare  Patten,  Abstr.,  1903, 
ii,  417). — An  account  is  given  of  a  number  of  experiments  carried  out 
with  the  object  of  determining  the  action  of  dry  hydrogen  chloride 
dissolved  in  anhydrous  benzene  on  zinc.  In  the  earlier  experiments, 
it  was  found  that,  although  great  care  was  taken  to  avoid  the  intro- 
duction   of    moisture,    a  slight   action   always   occurred,    bubbles   of 
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hydrogen  being  evolved  and  a  protective  coating  of  chloride   being 
formed  on  the  zinc.     This  action  usually  continued  for  2 — 3  hours. 

The  later  experiments  showed  that  the  more  completely  the 
dehydration  was  effected,  the  less  was  the  action  which  took  place. 
In  those  cases  in  which  the  greatest  precautions  were  adopted,  the 
white  coating  was  not  produced,  but  the  surface  of  the  zinc  became 
darkened  and  the  formation  of  hydrogen  bubbles  ceased  within  an 
hour.  E.  G. 

Zinc-aluminium  Alloys.  Hector  Peciieux  {Compt.  rend.,  1904, 
138,  1103 — 1104). — Zinc  and  aluminium  form  nine  well-defined  alloys 
corresponding  with  the  formulae  Zn^Al,  Zn.iAl,  ZnAl,  ZnAlg,  ZnAl.^, 
ZnAl^,  ZnAlg,  ZnAljo,  and  ZnAl^g,  with  the"sp.  gr.  at  16°  of  5704, 
5-488,  4-639,  3-685,  3-638,  3*400,  3140,  3-084,  and  3040  respectively  ; 
the  melting  points  lie  between  those  of  zinc  and  aluminium,  and 
increase  from  Zn3Al  to  ZnAl^g.  All  the  alloys  are  brittle,  the  first 
two  are  the  hardest,  the  last  three  the  softest ;  the  first  two  also 
present  a  crystalline  surface  on  fracture,  the  rest  do  not ;  the  first 
three  are  slightly  sonorous,  the  remaining  six  possess  a  good  resonance. 
All  the  alloys  are  readily  attacked  by  concentrated  or  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  by  hot  nitric  acid,  concen- 
trated or  dilute,  or  by  hot  concentrated  potassium  hydroxide  solution. 
Concentrated  nitric  acid  attacks  only  the  first  three,  and  concentrated 
potassium  hydroxide  solution  attacks  only  ZugAl,  ZnAl,  ZnAlg,  ZnAlg, 
and  ZnAl^  in  the  cold.  The  alloys  are  not  attacked  by  hydrogen 
sulphide  in  the  cold,  or  by  distilled  water  in  the  cold  or  at  100°. 

M.  A.  W. 

Lead-aluminium  Alloys.  Hector  Pj^cheux  {Compt.  rend.,  1904, 
138,  1042 — 1044). — The  ingot  obtained  by  cooling  a  fused  mixture 
of  lead,  sp.  gr.  11-23,  and  aluminium,  containing  2  per  cent,  of  iron 
and  traces  of  carbon  and  silicon,  sp.  gr.  267,  is  made  up  of  three 
layers,  the  lower  and  upper  consisting  of  pure  lead  and  aluminium 
respectively,  the  middle  one  being  an  alloy  of  the  two  metals  containing 
90  to  97  per  cent,  of  aluminium,  according  to  the  rate  of  cooling  and 
the  hygrometric  state  of  the  mould.  The  specific  gravities  of  the 
alloys  decrease  with  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  aluminium,  the 
alloys  containing  93,  95,  and  98  per  cent,  of  aluminium,  having 
sp.  grs.  of  2-745,  2674,  2*600  respectively,  whilst  the  melting  points 
increase.  The  colour  of  the  alloys  resembles  that  of  aluminium,  but 
is  less  bright ;  they  are  malleable,  pliable,  less  hard  tlian  aluminium, 
can  be  engraved,  and  present  a  close  granular  structure  on  breaking. 
Each  alloy  is  merely  a  molecular  juxtaposition  of  the  two  metals,  for 
on  melting  and  drawing  into  rods  of  much  smaller  diameter  the  com- 
position is  altered,  the  alloy  becoming  richer  in  lead  ;  thus,  from  the 
three  alloys  containing  respectively  93,  95,  and  98  per  cent,  of 
aluminium,  three  new  ones  were  obtained  containing  92,  94,  and 
96  per  cent,  of  aluminium  and  having  sp.  grs.  of  2765,  2-691,  and 
2-671  i-espectively.  In  respect  of  their  chemical  properties,  the  alloys 
are   not   acted    on    by    moist   air ;    hydrochloric   acid   dissolves    the 
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aluminium  at  13°  j  concentrated  sulplmric  acid  dissolves  both  metals, 
liberating  hydrogen  at  13°  and  sulphur  dioxide  on  heating;  con- 
centrated nitric  acid  has  very  little  action  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
but  an  energetic  one  on  heating ;  the  dilute  acid  has  little  or  no 
action  ;  concentrated  potassium  hydroxide  or  aqua  regia  dissolves 
them  readily  in  the  cold  ;  hydrogen  sulphide  blackens  the  alloys 
containing  92  to  93  per  cent,  of  aluminium,  and  distilled  water  is 
without  action  even  at  100°.  M.  A.  W. 


Dissociation  of  Lead  Nitrate.  Leo  Baekeland  [J.  Anier.  Chem. 
Sac,  1904,  26,  391 — 399). — When  pure  lead  nitrate,  enclosed  in  a 
vacuous,  sealed  gla?s  tube,  is  heated  at  357°,  decomposition  takes  place 
and  the  tube  becomes  filled  with  red  fumes.  On  allowing  the  tube  to 
cool  slowly,  the  red  vapour  gradually  disappears  and  the  vacuum  is 
re-established.  These  changes  are  due  to  the  reversible  reaction, 
Pb(N03)2  ^  PbO  -1-  0  4-  2N0.^. 

This  reaction  has  been  investigated  with  a  view  to  determine  the 
dissociation  pi-essure  at  different  temperatures  and  the  influence  of  an 
excess  of  either  of  the  gaseous  products  on  it.  The  special  apparatus 
Jevised  for  these  experiments  is  described  in  detail  with  the  aid  of 
dirtgraras.  It  was  found  that  at  temperatures  between  223°  and 
448°  tlie  pressure  of  the  evolved  gases  gradually  increased  to  a 
maximum  and  then  remained  constant.  This  limiting  pressure,  which 
represents  the  pressure  of  dissociation  of  lead  nitrate,  varies  with  the 
temperature  and  is  practically  constant  for  each  temperature.  The 
value  of  this  disso::iation  pressure  at  different  temperatures  is  as 
follows.  At  223°,  6-2  mm.  ;  at  230°,  6-9  mm.  ;  at  250°,  11-8  mm.  j 
at  274°,  32-6  mm.  ;  at  296°,  78-4  mm.  ;  at  357°,  514-0  mm. ;  and  at 
448°,  1180-0  mm. 

If  the  gaseous  products  of  the  dissociation  are  removed  and  the 
residue  is  again  heated  until  the  maximum  pressure  is  attained,  it  is 
found  that  the  dissociation  pressure  remains  constant  until  the  lead 
nitrate  has  suffered  considerable  decomposition.  At  a  certain  point, 
the  partially  decomposed  salt  shows  a  large  decrease  in  its  dissociation 
pressure,  which  at  357°  suddenly  falls  from  514  mm.  to  260  mm.  The 
residue  is  now  of  a  slightly  yellov\  colour  and  has  the  composition  of 
a  basic  lead  nitrate,  3PbO,2N2^5- 

If  the  apparatus  is  left  in  communication  with  the  vacuum  pump 
for  10  day.-j,  during  which  period  the  lead  nitrate  is  maintained  at  a  tem- 
perature of  357°,  the  residue  afterwards  undergoes  no  further  decom- 
position at  this  temperature,  shows  no  dissociation  pressure,  and  has  the 
composition  3PbO,N.205.  This  basic  salt  is  decomposed  at  a  red  heat 
with  formation  of  lead  oxide. 

Experiments  were  undertaken  with  the  object  of  determining  the 
influence  of  the  relative  proportions  of  nitrogen  peroxide  and  oxygen 
in  the  gaseous  products  on  the  dissociation  pressure  of  lead  nitrate. 
The  results  are  tibulated,  and  show  that  the  introduction  of  variable 
amounts  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  peroxide  before  applying  heat  to  the 
tube  containing  the  salt  occasions  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  dis- 
sociation pressure.  E.  G. 
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Interaction  of  Sodium  Arsenate  and  Lead  Acetate.  Leonakd 
DoBuiN  {Pharm.  J.,  1904,  [iv],  18,  582— 583).— The  quantitative 
test  prescribed  by  the  B.P.  for  ascertaining  the  purity  of  sodium 
arsenate  has  been  investigated  and  found  to  be  substantially,  but  not 
strictly,  accurate.  When  sodium  ar.cenate  and  lead  acetate  react  in 
aqueous  solution,  the  precipitate  consists  chiefly  of  normal  lead  arsenate, 
although  the  liquid  becomes  slightly  acid  owing  to  the  liberation  of 
acetic  acid.  If,  however,  the  precipitation  is  effected  in  presence  of 
added  acetic  acid,  lead  hydrogen  arsenate,  PbHAsO^,  is  the  main 
product  of  the  reaction.  E.  G. 

Copper  and  Oxygen.  E.  Heyn  (Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1904,  39, 
1 — 23). — The  freezing  point  curves  of  mixtures  of  copper  and  cuprous 
oxide,  where  the  maximum  amount  of  cuprous  oxide  used  in  any  ex- 
periment was  9  per  cent.,  have  beea  determined  with  the  view  of 
deciding  whether  the  liquid  solution  solidifies  to  a  broken  or  to  an  un- 
broken series  of  mixed  crystals.  It  was  found  that  the  series  of 
mixed  crystals  was  a  broken  one ;  the  curve  deduced  from  the  ex- 
perimental results  is  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  Roozeboom's 
criteria.  In  the  transition  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state,  the 
solubility  of  copper  in  cuprous  oxide  is  practically  nil.  After  solidi- 
fication, copper  and  cuprous  oxide  both  separate,  that  is,  there  are 
two  solid  phases.  Pure  copper  solidifies  at  1103°.  The  eutectic  point, 
where  3  4 — 3*5  per  cent,  of  oxide  is  present  in  the  alloy,  is  1084°.  All 
other  alloys  melt  within  a  range  of  a  few  degrees,  the  lower  limit 
being  1084°.  The  observed  depressions  of  melting  point  are  in  nccord- 
ance  with  the  calculated  values. 

The  solid  phases  which  separated  during  solidification  were  also 
examined  microcrystallographically.  A.  McK. 

Double  Salts  of  Rubidium  and  Bivalent  Mercury.  Hermann 
Grossmann  (Ber.,  1904,  37,  1258 — 1260). — On  adding  mercuric  iodide 
to  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  rubidium  iodide  until  saturation  is 
reached  and  then  cooling,  the  compound  Hglg.Rbl  separates  in 
bright  yellow,  prismatic  needles.  The  compound  Hgl2,2RbI  is  obtained 
from  a  solution  containing  molecular  quantities  of  the  components, 
and  forms  large,  yellow,  four-s-ided  plates.  A  salt  corresponding  with 
the  caesium  compound,  HglgjSCsI,  could  not  be  obtained. 

Rubidium  mercury  trithiocyanate,  Hg(SCN)2,Rb(SCN),  prepared  by 
dissolving  mercuric  thiocyanate  in  aqueous  rubidium  thiocyanate, 
forms  long,  colourless,  prismatic  needles.     The  salty 

Hg(SCN)2,2  Rb(SCN),  ^HaO, 
formed  on  mixing  the  components  in  molecular  proportions,  separates 
in  large,  colourless,  mouoclinic  plates. 

Rubidium  thiocyanate  mercuric  cyanide,  Hg(CN)2,Rb(SCN),  can  be 
recrystallised  from  hot  water,  and  forms  long,  colourless  needles.  The 
analogous  pyridine  compound,  Hg(CN)2,(Cr,HpN)SCN,  prepared  from 
its  components,  closely  resembles  it.  W.  A.  D. 

Metals  of  the  Cerium  Group.  Wilhelm  Muthmann  and  L. 
Weiss  {Annalen,  1904,  331,  1—46.  Compare  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  262 ; 
1903,  ii,  212). — The  oxides  of  the  cerium  group  of  metals  have  been 
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separated  by  a  modification  of  the  Demarcay-Drossbach  method.  In 
each  operation,  5  kilos,  of  the  oxides  are  dissolved  in  excess  of  warm 
nitric  acid,  and  magnesium  carbonate  added  to  the  solution  until  it  is 
alkaline  to  congo-red.  On  dilution  and  boiling,  the  iron,  aluminium, 
manganese,  silica,  and  phosphoric  acid  are  precipitated  together  with 
some  of  the  alkaline  earths.  The  mother  liquor  is  evaporated,  when 
crystals  of  the  double  nitrates,  2M(N03)3,3Mg(N03)2,24H20,  separate. 
These  crystals,  together  with  further  crops  obtained  from  the  mother 
liquor,  are  then  fractionally  crystallised.  After  15  crystallisations, 
the  least  soluble  fraction  is  colourless,  and  the  most  readily  soluble,  in 
which  samarium  can  be  detected  by  the  spectroscope,  orange-red. 

After  prolonged  fractionation  of  the  intermediate  fractions,  the 
following  five  fractions  were  obtained  :  (i)  lanthanum  with  small 
quantities  of  cerium  and  praseodymium,  (ii)  praseodymium,  together 
with  small  quantities  of  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  neodymium,  (iii) 
praseodymium  and  neodymium,  (iv)  neodymium  with  small  quantities 
of  praseodymium  and  samarium,  (v)  samarium  and  neodymium  with 
gadolinium,  yttrium,  erbium,  and  holmium. 

The  first  fraction  was  freed  from  cerium  by  electrolytic  oxidation  to 
eerie  salts  and  separation  as  eerie  magnesium  nitrate  from  a  solution 
in  concentrated  nitric  acid.  Any  cerium  remaining  in  solution  was 
precipitated  by  permanganate  and  sodium  carbonate.  The  mother 
liquor  yielded  pure  lanthanum,  in  the  least  soluble  salt.  From  the 
second  fraction,  the  cerium  and  then  the  lanthanum  were  separated, 
and  finally  the  praseodymium  fractionated  from  the  neodymium ;  the 
praseodymium  thus  obtained  contained  only  a  trace  of  lanthanum. 
Fraction  (iv),  which  was  very  large  in  quantity,  was  used  as  a  source 
of  neodymium,  the  praseodymium  being  separated  first.  Finally,  a 
neodymium  oxide  was  prepared  which  contained  99"5  per  cent,  of  the 
oxide,  and  was  quite  free  from  praseodymium  when  examined 
spectroscopically.  Fraction  (v)  was  carefully  fractionated,  and  finally 
small  quantities  of  samarium  oxide  isolated  from  it.  In  the  course  of 
the  fractionation,  examination  of  the  ultraviolet  spectrum  served  to 
show  when  the  neodymium  had  been  eliminated.  The  erbium  was 
separated  from  the  samarium  by  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the 
double  nitrate  of  the  former  is  more  readily  soluble  ;  the  samarium 
was  separated  from  the  yttrium  earths  by  fractionation  of  the 
oxalates.  Evidence  was  obtained  that  the  erbium  consists  of  at  least 
two  elements. 

The  metals  were  prepared  by  electrolysis  of  the  anhydrous  chlorides 
in  an  enlarged  and  improved  apparatus  (compare  loc.  cit.).  By  this 
means,  large  quantities  of  pure  cerium  were  prepared  from  the  chloride 
without  the  addition  of  alkali  or  barium  chlorides.  Since  the  metals 
lanthanum,  neodymium,  and  praseodymium  melt  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  cerium,  whilst  their  chlorides  melt  at  a  lower 
temperature,  a  higher  temperature  was  required  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  electrodes  in  order  that  a  regulus  of  metal  might  be  formed  ; 
this  was  secured  by  using  very  slender  carbon  electrodes  or  by  uhing 
an  iron  rod  tu  which  sticks  of  carbon  were  fastened.  Lanthanum 
was  isolated  by  using  a  current  of  50  amperes  and  10 — 15  volts,  and 
neodymium  a  current  of  90 — 100  amperes  and  16 — 22  volts.     In  the 
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case  of  praseodymium,  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  the  formation  of  the 
dioxide,  and  consequently  a  maximum  current  of  70  amperes  was 
used. 

The  metals  were  purified  by  remelting  in  crucibles  made  of  pure 
magnesia,  and  covered  by  a  layer  of  barium  chloride ;  ordiuary  crucibles 
cannot  be  employed,  as  lanthanum,  neodymium,  and  praseodymium 
attack  silicates. 

Metallic  samarium  can  only  be  prepared  with  difficulty  by  elec- 
trolysing the  fused  chloride,  which  is  a  pale  yellow,  hard  powder, 
mixed  with  one-third  of  its  weight  of  barium  chloride,  using  a  current 
of  100  amperes  and  a  small  carbon  cathode.  The  metal  is  deposited 
on  the  carbon,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  golden-yellow  carbide. 
Samarium  is  a  pale  grey,  lustrous  metal,  which  rapidly  becomes  yellow 
from  oxidation  in  the  air,  has  the  hardness  of  steel,  and  is  extremely 
brittle ;  its  sp.  gr.  is  77 — 7*8. 

A  comparison  of  the  physical  properties  of  cerium,  lanthanum, 
neodymium,  and  praseodymium  shows  that  polished  surfaces  of  the 
metals  are  very  similar,  but  exhibit  minute  differences  :  lanthanum 
has  the  whiteness  of  tin,  cerium  that  of  iion;  neodymium  has  a 
yellow  tinge,  which  is  still  more  strongly  marked  in  the  case  of 
praseodymium.  With  the  exception  of  lanthanum,  these  metals  are 
permanent  in  the  air.  The  following  shows  the  increasing  order  of 
hardness  :  Pb,  Sn,  Ce,  La,  Zn,  Nd,  Pr,  Sm.  The  sp.  gr.  of  cerium  is 
7*0424;  lanthanum,  6'1545 ;  neodymium,  69563;  praseodymium, 
6'4754.  It  is  shown  that  on  plotting  the  atomic  volumes  against  the 
atomic  weights,  cerium,  and  not  lanthanum,  occupies  an  exceptional 
position.  The  melting  points,  which  were  observed  by  heating  the 
metals  under  a  layer  of  potassium  and  sodium  chloride  in  a  crucible 
of  magnesia  with  a  weighted  rod  of  magnesium  resting  on  the  surface 
of  the  metal,  are,  for  cerium,  623°;  lanthanum,  810°;  neodymium,  840°; 
and  for  praseodymium,  940°.  The  temperature  was  measured  by  a 
platinum  platinum-rhodium  juncture  to  an  accuracy  of  about  10°. 

The  heats  of  combustion,  owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  these 
elements  can  be  burnt  in  air,  can  be  measured  in  a  Berthelot-Mahler 
calorimeter.  The  heats  of  combustion  referred  to  1  gram  of  the  metal 
are,  for  cerium  (burning  to  CeOg),  1603  15  cal.;  for  lanthanum,  1602*1; 
for  neodymium,  1506;  and  for  praseodymium,  1476"8  cal. ;  the  three 
metals  last  mentioned  give  the  sesquioxide.  The  high  values  of  the 
heat  of  combustion  suggest  that  these  metals  would  be  useful 
reducing  agents,  since  a  mixture  of  the  cerium  and  yttrium  groups  of 
metals  can  be  easily  obtained.  The  heat  of  combustion  of  such  a 
mixture  is,  for  1  gram,  1655  5  cal.  K.  J.  P.  0. 


Alloys  of  Cerium  and  Lanthanum.  Wilhelm  Muthmann  and 
H.  Beck  {Anncden,  1904,  331,  46 — 57.  Compare  preceding  abstract). — 
When  cerium  is  introduueJ  into  aluminium  molten  in  a  crucible  under 
a  mixture  of  potassium  and  sodium  chloride,  a  very  great  development 
of  heat  is  observed,  the  metals  being  heated  to  redness.  At  the  same 
time,  a  small  amount  of   hvdrogeij  is  given  off,  possibly  from  the 
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cerium.  The  product  is  a  mixtui*e  of  aluminium  and  a  conipound, 
CeAl^,  which  remains  in  needles  or  prisms  when  the  metal  is  treated 
with  an  alkali  hydroxide.  The  alloy  is  brittle,  crystallises  in  the  rhombic 
or  monoclinic  system  [a  :i  =  0*7706  :  1],  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  4-193.  The 
heat  of  combustion  for  1  gram  is  34:41  19  cal.,  whereas  the  calculated 
value  is  39405,  hence  the  heat  of  formation  is  +4993  cal,  a  fact 
which  accounts  for  the  high  temperature  which  results  on  mixing  the 
molten  metals. 

Lanthanum  forms  with  aluminium  an  alloys  LaAl^,  which  is 
isomorphous  [a  :6  =  0-7517  : 1]  with  the  cerium  alloy;  its  sp.  gr.  is 
3923,  and  the  heat  of  combustion  3481 '6  cal.,  and  the  heat  of 
formation  +3954  cal.  These  alloys  are  extremely  stable,  are  not 
affected  by  exposure  to  the  air,  are  not  attacked  by  nitric  acid,  but 
are  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  hydroxide  although 
far  less  readily  than  their  components. 

The  alloys  of  cerium  and  magnesium  are  regarded  as  solid  solutions, 
and  are  formed  with  an  absorption  of  heat,  849  cal.  being  absorbed  in 
the  formation  of  1  gram  of  the  alloy  of  the  composition  Ce  4694 
and  Mg  5276  per  cent.  The  alloy  is  silver-white  and  extremely 
brittle,  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  2*744  ;  it  does  not  change  in  the  air,  but 
burns  with  an  intensely  bright  flame.  It  is  readily  dissolved  by 
dilute  acids,  hydrogen  being  evolved ;  its  heat  of  combustion  is 
3952*4  cal.  per  gram. 

Zinc  and  cerium  combine  explosively,  forming  an  alloy  containing 
Ce  3275  and  Zn  66*26  per  cent.  It  is  bluish-white,  of  high  melting 
point,  and  very  brittle.  It  oxidises  readily  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  dissolves  easily  in  dilute  acids.  The  heat  of  combustion  is 
1305  5  cal ,  and  the  heat  of  formation  +94*48  cal.  for  1  gram. 

All  these  alloys  combine  with  hydrogen  at  200 — 400°,  forming  the 
hydrides  of  cerium  and  lanthinum.  At  900°,  the  alloy  of  cerium  and 
magnesium  interacts  with  nitrogen,  the  nitrides  of  the  two  metals 
being  produced. 

A  liquid  amalgam  of  cerium,  containing  2  74  per  cent,  of  the 
metal,  and  a  solid  amalgam,  containing  10*41  per  cent.,  can  be 
prepared  by  adding  cerium  to  boiling  mercury  in  an  atmosphere  of 
carbon  dioxide.  They  react  with  water  with  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen,  and  become  covered  with  a  very  voluminous  coat  of  eerie 
hydroxide  in  moist  air;  spontaneous  combustion  frequently  takes 
place.  K.  J.  P.  0. 

Hydrides  and  Nitrides  of  Neodjanium  and  Praseodymium. 
WiLHELM  MuTHMANN  and  H.  Beck  (Annalen,  1904,  331,  58—59. 
Compare  preceding  abstracts). — Ntodymium  hydride,  NdHj  (?),  is 
formed  when  strips  of  neodymium  are  heated  in  hydrogen  at  220°,  and 
is  a  brittle  indigo-blue  solid,  which,  when  heated  in  air,  is  converted 
into  a  mixture  of  nitride  and  oxide.  Praseodymium  hydride,  PrHj  (?), 
is  an  amorphous,  green  solid.  iVeodymium  nitride,  NdN,  formed 
by  direct  combination  at  900°,  is  black,  easily  pulverised,  and  reacts 
with  water  with  the  evolution  of  ammonia.  The  praseodymium 
nitride,  PrN,  is  quite  similar.  K.  J,  P.  O. 

VOL.  Lxxxvi.  ii.  29 
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[Preparation  of  Metals,  Metalloids,  Alloys.]  Wilhelm 
MuTiiMANN  {Amuden,  1904,  331,  60  —  63.  Compare  preceding  ab- 
stracts).—Escales'  patent  (D.R-P.  1903,  145820)  for  the  use  of  alloys 
of  the  cerium  group  of  metals  with  each  other  or  with  aluminium  or 
magnesium  as  reducing  agents  is  criticised.  Attention  is  drawn  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  at  present  possible,  as  Escales  suggests,  to 
partially  remove  cerium  by  electrolysis  of  the  mixed  oxide.'',  and  then 
to  reduce  lanthanum  and  didymium  oxides  in  the  same  manner.  Such 
a  decomposition  has  not  yet  been  achieved.  The  E.M.F.  necessary 
for  the  reduction  of  the  chlorides  (CeClg,  2  46  volts ;  LaClg,  2*40 
volts  ;  NdClj,  2*25 ,  and  PrCla,  2'26  volts)  emphasise  this  fact. 

K.  J.  P.  0. 

Indium.  Alfred  Thiel  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1904,  39,  119—120. 
Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  177). — The  value  previously  quoted  by  the 
author  for  the  atomic  weight  of  indium  is  too  small.  Later  deter- 
minations made  with  indium  tribromide  give  the  value  114'81  ±007. 

Indium  salts  suffer  considerable  hydrolytic  dissociation. 

According  to  potential  measurements  of  indium  in  solutions  of  the 
chloride,  the  solution  tension  of  the  metal  amounts  to  10^— 10^ 
atmospheres :  indium  is  accordingly  intermediate  between  iron  and 
lead.  Indium  can  be  quantitatively  determined  electrolytically  with 
a  silvered  platinum  cathode.  A.  McK. 

Soluble  Ferric  Potassium  Arsenite.  Leonard  Dobbin 
{Pharm.  J.,  1904,  [iv],  18,  585). — When  freshly  precipitated  ferric 
arsenite,  prepared  by  the  interaction  of  potassium  arsenite  and  ferric 
chloride,  is  added  to  a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  until  no  more 
will  dissolve,  and  the  resulting  solution  is  evaporated  gently  to  dryness 
on  glass  or  porcelain  plates,  a  lustrous,  amorphou.s,  reddish-brown 
substance,  6K20,5  Fe203,9 As203,24H20,  is  obtained,  which  dissolves 
readily  in  water,  forming  a  strongly  alkaline  solution.  Ferric  arsenite 
is  also  soluble  in  concentrated  ammonia  and  yields  a  product  which 
resembles  the  potassium  compound  in  appearance,  but  is  insoluble  in 
water.  E.  G. 

Ammonium  Salt  of  Chromatodiperacid.  Karl  A.  Hofmann 
and  H.  Hiendlmaier  (Ber.,  1904,  37,  1663 — 1667). — An  ammonmm 
salt,  Cr02(0'0*NH4)2,  of  chroumtodiperacid  is  obtained  when  chromic 
hydroxide,  mixed  into  a  paste  with  water,  is  oxidised  at  0°  with 
hydrogen  peroxide  and  then  mixed  with  10  per  cent,  ammonium 
hydroxide  also  at  0°.  It  forms  dark  red,  octahedral  crystals,  and  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  or  on  solution  in  water  at  the  ordinaiy  temperature, 
evolves  oxygen  (about  18  per  cent.),  yielding  ammonium  chromate. 
It  is  highly  explosive  when  heated,  hammered,  or  moistened  with  a 
drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  but  is  only  slowly  decomposed  in 
cold  10  per  cent,  ammonium  or  potassium  hydroxide.  It  may  also 
be  prepared  by  oxidising  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonium  dichromate 
with  hydrogen  peroxide  in  presence  of  ammonia. 

The  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  the  ammonium  salt  produces 
the  blue  colour  characteristic  of  perchromic  acid,  but  this  is  fugitive 
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and  quickly  changes  to  green.  The  addition  of  dilute  acetic  acid  gives 
a  blue  colour  due  to  ammonium  perchromate,  which  is  not  extracted 
by  ether. 

A  constitutional  formula  CrOg'O'ONH^,  containing  a  heptavalent 
chromium  atom,  is  suggested  for  Wiede's  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  28,  295  ; 
1899,  i,  244)  blue  perchromates.  J.  J.  S. 

Complex  Inorganic  Acids.  IX.  Friedbich  Kkhrmann  and 
Bernuard  FlCrscheim  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1904,  39,  98—107). — The 
salt  to  which  Marignac  assigns  the  formula  4K20,Si02,12W03  +  aq. 
has,  according  to  the  authors,  the  formula  7K2O,2SiO2,20WO3.  It  is 
formed  in  accordance  with  the  equation  2(2K20,Si02,12W03)  + 
7X300,  =  7K2O,2SiO2,20WO3  +  4K2WO4  +  7CO2.  The  separation  of 
tungstic  and  silicic  acids  may  be  effected  by  the  action  of  aqueous 
hydrofluoric  acid  on  the  mixed  oxides.  The  separation  of  the  complex 
acid  from  alkalis  is  conducted  by  precipitation  with  quinoline  hydro- 
chloride. The  authors  confirm  the  observations  of  Marignac  with 
regard  to  the  compounds  2K20,Si02,12W03, +  aq.  and 

2K20,2H20,Si02,12W63,  +  aq. 
By  the  action  of  potassium  carbonate  on  the  former  of  these  com- 
pounds,   crystals    of     the     compound    7K2O,2SiO2,20WO3  +  aq.    are 
obtained,  from   which   the   duodeci-salt   may   be  regenerated   by  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

From  the  analytical  figures  obtained,  it  is  supposed  that  silicic  acid, 
in  the  moment  of  its  liberation  from  its  salts  by  strong  acids,  is 
volatile.  A.  McK. 

Complex  Salts  of  Quadrivalent  Tin.  Arthur  Rosenheim  and 
Hans  Aron  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chevi.,  1904,  39,  170— 174).— Whilst  in 
aqueous  solution  chlorostannic  acid  suffers  partial  hydrolytic  dissocia- 
tion, the  latter  is  more  marked  with  bromostannic  acid,  whilst  iodo- 
stannic  acid  is  practically  completely  hydrolytically  dissociated. 

When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  pyridine  hydriodide  is  added  to  the 
dark  brown  solution  obtained  by  dissolving  tin  tetraiodide  in  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  hydrogen  iodide,  the  jiyridine  8tan)ii-iodide, 
C9H7N2,H2SnIg,  separates  in  bluish-black,  glistening  needles,  which, 
after  a  time,  decompose  with  separation  of  iodine.  The  qtiinoline 
salt,  obtained  in  an  analogous  manner,  forms  black  needles,  from  which 
iodine  also  gradually  separates. 

The  optical  activity  of  rf-tartaric  acid  is  increased  by  the  addition 
of  stannic  chloride.  Addition  of  gradually  increasing  amounts  of  an 
aqueous  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  and  stannic  chloride  brought 
about  a  distinct  rise  in  the  specific  rotation  ;  in  one  set  of  experiments, 
the  [ajo  at  18''  increased  from  14-27°  to  27*44°,  whilst  in  another 
set  it  increased  from  1280°  to  45'98°  (<=15°).  It  is  concluded 
that  one  atom  of  quadrivalent  tin  unites  with  one  molecule  of  tartaric 
acid  to  form  a  complex  ion  (compare  Henderson,  Orr,  and  Whitehead, 
Trans.,  1899,  75,  554). 

Potassium  stanmtartrate,  K2(SnO)04H20g,5H20,  is  prepared  by 
evaporating  an  aqueous  solution  of  tZtartaric  acid  (1  raol.),  stannic 
chloride  (1  inol.').  and  potassium  hydroxide  (6  mols.)  to  small  bulk,  and 

29—2 
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then   adding   alcohol.      Sodmm   slannitartrate   was   prepared    in    an 
analogous  manner.  A,  McK. 

[Titanous  Sodium  Sulphate.]  Peter  Spence&  Sons,  Ld.  (D.R.-P. 
149602). — Titanous  sodium  svdphate,T\.-^2L^{iiO^^,^]if>,  is  obtained  by 
electrolysing  a  solution  cont lining  titanic  sulphate,  sodium  sulphate, 
acd  sulphuric  acid.  The  crystalline  basic  sodium  titanic  sulphate  may 
be  used  for  the  preparation  of  the  solution.  The  electrolysis  is  carried 
out  in  a  lead-lined  vessel  with  diaphragm,  a  low  current-density 
being  employed.  On  evaporating  until  the  sp.  gr.  is  1*145,  the  new 
salt  crystallises.  It  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent,  and  may  also  be 
applied  in  the  preparation  of  other  titanous  compounds.  It  differs 
from  the  titanium  alums  in  the  quantity  of  water  of  crystallisation, 
and  also  in  its  crystalline  form.  C.  H.  D. 

Electromotive  Behaviour  of  Vanadium.  Luigi  Marino  {Zeit. 
anorg.  C/iem.,  1904,  39,  152 — 169). — Since  certain  vanadium  com- 
pounds resemble  the  corresponding  compounds  of  phosphorus  and 
arsenic,  and  certain  others,  on  the  other  hand,  are  analogous  to  the 
corresponding  chromium  compounds,  the  author  has  studied  the  electro- 
motive character  of  vanadium  itself  as  contrasted  with  that  of 
chromium,  phosphorus,  and  arsenic  respectively. 

The  specimen  of  vanadium  employed  contained  8*66  per  cent,  of 
carbon  and  16  per  cent,  of  other  impurities.  It  was  insoluble  in 
hydrogen  haloids,  but  soluble  in  hot  sulphuric  acid  (2  vols,  acid  :  1  vol. 
water),  and  when  the  temperature  was  further  raised  to  330°,  vanadic 
acid  was  formed,  whilst  the  odour  of  sulphur  dioxide  was  perceptible. 
Nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1'18  readily  acts  on  it  to  form  vanadium  nitrate 
of  the  type  VX^,  whilst  vanadic  acid  is  formed  from  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  >1*35.  Vanadic  acid  is  also  formed  when  chloric, 
perchloric,  and  bromic  acids  respectively  are  employed.  Vanadium  is 
attacked  by  a  warm  solution  of  ammonium  persulphate,  whilst  the 
liquid  becomes  strongly  acid  owing  to  the  formation  of  Caro's  acid  and 
sulphuric  acid.  Vanadic  acid  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  satu- 
rated solutions  of  potassium  chlorate,  bromate,  iodate,  and  perchlorate 
respectively,  for  instance,  5KG103-f  6V  =  5KCl-}-3V205.  Vanadium 
remains  unchanged  in  solutions  of  the  alkali  chlorides,  bromides, 
iodides,  sulphates,  acetates,  and  oxalates  and  in  solutions  of  various 
other  salts.  Solutions  of  mercuric  chloride,  cupric  chloride,  and  ferric 
chloride  are  reduced  by  vanadium  to  mercurous  chloride,  cuprous 
chloride,  and  ferious  chloride  respectively.  Vanadium  reduces  solu- 
tions of  gold  chloride,  silver  nitrate,  platinic  chloride,  and  iridium 
tetrachloride.  Vanadium  dioxide  ferrocyanide  is  produced  when  a 
solution  of  a  chloride,  nitrate,  or  sulphate  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
potassium  ferricyanide  containing  vanadium. 

When  an  electrolyte,  which  has  no  action  on  vanadium  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  is  electrolysed  with  a  vanadium  anode,  a  complex  vana- 
dium anion  is  produced,  the  vanadium  going  into  solution  as  a  quadri- 
valent ion.  The  loss  of  weight  of  the  anode  is  always  greater  than 
that  corresponding  with  the  amount  of  silver  separated  in  the  volta- 
meter ;  this  is  due  to  the  oxidation  of  carbon  to  carbon  dioxide.     In 
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alkaline  solutions,  vanadium  dissolves  as  Va  ^5,  independently  of  con- 
centration, temperature,  and  current  density.  Potential  measurements 
were  made  according  to  the  scheme,  V  |  MX  |  NaNOg  |  AgNOg  |  Ag, 
where  X  =  01,  Br,  OH,  and  M  =  Na,  K,  Zn,  Mg,  ifec.  ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  cases  of  sodium  and  potassium  hydroxides,  the  E.M.F.  was 
independent  of  the  nature  of  the  electrolyte.  The  E.M.F.  of  the  com- 
bination V  j  MX  I  H2CiO^  I  Pt  was  also  determined.  In  no  case  did 
the  vanadium  become  passive. 

In  electromotive  character,  vanadium  is  not  analogous  to  chromium, 
but  to  arsenic  and  phosphorus.  A.  McK. 

Catalytic  Decomposition  of  Antimony  Hydride.  Max  Boden- 
STEiN  {Ber.,  1904,37,  1361— 1368).— The  decomposition  of  antimony 
hydride,  which  is  accelerated  by  the  action  of  the  antimony  produced, 
is  a  case  of  "  autocatalysis."  The  experimental  results  obtained  by 
Stock  and  Guttmann  (this  vol.,  ii,  246)  are  shown  by  means  of  a 
number  of  tables  to  accord  well  with  theory.  The  catalytic  action  of 
the  antimony  is  found  to  be  proportional  to  its  mass  rather  than  to  its 
surface,  but  this  is  consistent  with  surface  action  if  the  antimony  is 
deposited  in  the  form  of  numerous  small  particles.  Whether  what  is 
measured  is  the  velocity  of  reaction  or  of  diffusion  is  difficult  to  decide  ; 
a  determination  of  the  temperature-coefficient,  which  is  large  in  the 
case  of  the  decomposition  of  arsenic  and  phosphorus  hydrides,  would 
be  valuable,  C.  H.  D. 

Interaction  between  Bismuth  Oxyhaloids  and  an  Aqueous 
Solution  of  Potassium  Hydroxide.  Walter  Hebz  and  G.  Muhs 
{Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1904,  39,  115 — 118). — Bismuth  oxychloride  was 
shaken  with  potassium  hydroxide  in  a  thermostat  at  30°,  when  the 
presence  of  chlorine  ions  was  soon  detected  in  the  solution.  It  was 
found  that  the  equilibrium,  BiOCi-f- KOH^^BiO'OH-hKCl,  was 
attained.  Since,  according  to  the  law  of  mass  action,  [K0H]  =  A[KC1], 
it  was  only  necessary  to  estimate  the  concentration  of  alkali  before 
and  after  shaking.  The  results  obtained,  however,  with  a  large 
concentration  of  alkali  are  to  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  assumption 
of  some  secondary  reaction. 

Bismuth  oxychloride  assumes  a  greyish-yellow  colour  on  treatment 
with  alkali. 

The  behaviour  with  bismuth  oxybromide  and  potassium  hydroxide 
was  analogous.  A.  McK. 

Colloidal  Gold.  Maurice  Hanriot  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138, 
1014—1046.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  368,  543,  597).— Colloidal 
gold,  prepared  by  Henrich's  method  (compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  299),  is 
a  blui.ih-violet  powder,  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water,  readily  so  in 
alkalis,  especially  ammonia,  insoluble  in  acids  or  their  normal  alkali 
salts.  Acids  precipitate  it  from  alkali  solution  in  a  hydrated  form 
which,  when  dried  at  100°,  is  no  longer  soluble  in  alkalis,  but  when 
dried  at  40°  temporarily  loses  its  solubility  in  alkalis,  but  recovers  it 
on  long  contact  with  water.  The  substance  dried  at  40°  contains 
•2-04  per  cent,  of  water  which  it  loses  at  100°,  6'31  per  cont.  which  it 
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loses  at  a  red  heat,  91 '53  per  cent,  of  gold,  and  0*39  per  cent,  of 
sulphur  trioxide ;  it  has  acid  properties,  forming  salts  with  certain 
heavy  metals,  thus,  when  a  solution  of  a  copper  salt  is  added  to  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  colloidal  gold,  a  precipitate  soluble  in  ammonia, 
but  insoluble  in  water  or  potassium  hydroxide,  is  obtained  ;  when  dried 
at  40°,  the  precipitate  becomes  insoluble  in  ammonia,  and  hydx'ochloric 
acid  removes  copper  from  it,  leaving  colloidal  gold.  Silver  nitrate 
gives  a  brown  coloration  with  a  solution  of  colloidal  gold  ;  the  further 
addition  of  ammonium  nitrate  gives  a  red  precipitate  soluble  in 
pure  water,  and  containing  about  2  per  cent,  of  silver.  Lead  acetate 
gives  a  precipitate  with  colloidal  gold,  which  is  insoluble  in  ammonia, 
whilst  mercuric  chloride  gives  no  precipitate.  Colloidal  gold  does  not 
dissolve  in  mercury,  and  when  strongly  heated  in  a  vacuum  1  gram  of 
the  substance  gives  off  5*2  c.c.  of  carbon  dioxide,  54  c.c.  of  carbonic 
oxide,  and  7  6  c.c.  of  hydrogen.  M.  A.  W. 

Liquid  Hydrosol  of  Gold.  Alexander  Gutbier  and  F. 
Resenscheck  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1904,  39,  112 — 114.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  610). — When  gold  chloride  solutions  are  reduced  by 
phenylhydrazine  hydrochloride,  the  liquid  hydrosol  of  gold  so  prepared 
was  found  to  assume  various  colours,  red,  reddish-violet,  violet,  bluish- 
violet,  blue,  and  even  green,  in  various  preparations.  The  dependence 
of  the  colour  of  the  hydrosol  on  the  concentrations  of  the  solutions  of 
gold  chloride  and  phenylhydrazine  hydrochloride  has  now  been 
examined.  The  dialysed  solutions  are  remarkably  stable  ;  they  can 
be  filtered  and  boiled,  when  the  hydrogel  can  be  obtained.  The 
colloidal  solutions  are  decolorised  when  they  are  shaken  with  animal 
charcoal  or  barium  sulphate.  From  a  solution  of  gold  chloride,  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  first  the  red,  then  the  violet,  and  finally  the  blue 
hydrosol  of  gold ;  a  lecture  experiment  is  described  to  illustrate  this. 

A.  McK. 

Electrolytic  Solution  of  Platinum.  New  Method  of 
Preparing  Platinocyanides.  Andre  Brochet  and  Joseph  Petit 
(Com2)t.  rend.,  1904,  138,  1095—1097.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  229, 
230). — Platinum  behaves  like  iron  or  cobalt  in  respect  to  its  solubility 
in  potassium  cyanide  under  the  influence  of  an  alternating  current ; 
with  platinum  electrodes  of  5  sq.  cm.  area,  in  a  4  iV^-potassium  cyanide 
solution,  and  with  a  current  density  of  20  to  80  amperes  per  square 
decimetre  and  a  frequency  of  42,  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical 
quantity  of  platinum  passes  into  solution,  whilst  only  1  per  cent,  is 
dissolved  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  under  similar  conditions. 
If,  instead  of  potassium  cyanide,  the  equivalent  of  barium  cyanide  is 
employed,  with  a  current  density  of  15  to  60  amperes  per  square  deci- 
metre, 7*5  to  11  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  quantity  of  platinum  is 
dissolved,  according  to  the  equation  Pt  +  2Ba(CN)2  +  2H2O  = 
BaPt(CN)^-i-Ba(OH)2-fH2,  and  this  forms  a  convenient  method  of 
preparing  barium  platinocyanide.  The  solubility  of  platinum  and 
iron  varies  but  little  with  the  density  of  the  current,  whilst  the 
solubility  of  cobalt  increases  with  an  increase  in  the  current  density. 

M.  A.  VV. 
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Preparation  of  Potassium  Platinosochloride.  Peter  Klason 
{Ber.,  1904,  37,  1360 — 1361). — According  to  a  private  cominuuication 
from  Heraeus,  potassium  platinosochloride  is  technically  prepared  by 
passing  sulphur  dioxide  into  a  solution  of  chloroplatinic  acid,  heated 
on  the  water-bath  until  a  sample  gives  no  precipitate  with  ammonium 
chloride.  A  hot  solution  of  twice  the  calculated  quantity  of  potassium 
chloride  is  then  added,  and  the  potassium  platinosochloride  which  sepa- 
rates is  washed  with  alcohol  and  dried  in  the  absence  of  light.  Potass- 
ium platinichloride  is  less  suitable  than  the  acid  as  a  starting-point. 

Vezes  has  found  (Abstr.,  1899,  i,  572)  that  potassium  oxalate 
reduces  potassium  platinichloride  quantitatively.  This  reaction,  how- 
ever, does  not  occur  in  pure  platinum  solutions,  but  is  dependent  on 
the  presence  of  iridium  as  a  catalytic  agent.  A  solution  of  potass- 
ium platinichloride  and  oxalate  is  not  altered  by  boiling,  but  evolution 
of  carbon  dioxide  commences  immediately  on  the  addition  of  a  solution 
containing  itidium.  In  presence  of  much  iridium,  the  reaction  may 
even  become  violent.  C.  H.  D. 
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Mineral  Analyses.  Frank  W.  Clarke  {Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survetj, 
1903,  220,  1 — 119). — A  collection  is  given  of  507  analyses  of  minerals, 
most  of  them  previously  published,  which  have  been  made  in  the  labora- 
tory of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  during  the  years 
1880 — 1903.     Over  150  distinct  species  are  represented.         L.  J.  S. 

Presence  of  Argon  in  the  Gases  of  the  Fumeroles  of  Guade- 
loupe. Henri  Moissan  {ComjA.  rend.,  1904,  138,  936— 938).— Two 
specimens  of  gas  were  analysed  :  the  first,  from  the  Fumerolle  du  Xord, 
collected  in  a  depression  of  the  earth  full  of  water  at  96°,  was  satu- 
rated with  water  vapour,  contained  traces  of  hydrogen  chloride  and 
sulphur  vapour,  but  no  hydrocarbons,  hydrogen,  or  carbon  monoxide ; 
the  percentage  composition  of  the  gas  was  as  follows  :  hydrogen  sul- 
phide, 2*7  ;  carbon  dioxide,  52  8  ;  oxygen,  75  ;  nitrogen,  36*07  ;  argon, 
)"73  (compare  this  vol.,  ii,  29) ;  the  small  quantity  of  water  accom- 
panying the  gas  had  an  acid  reaction,  contained  hydrogen  sulphide,  a 
:race  of  hydrogen  chloride,  and  traces  of  iron,  chalk,  and  sulphur  in 
suspension.  The  second  specimen  came  from  the  FumeroUe  NajwleoTij 
(vas  also  saturated  with  water  vapour,  contained  traces  of  sulphur 
irapour,  but  no  hydrogen  chloride,  hydrogen,  hydrocarbons,  or  carbon 
nonoxide,  the  percentage  composition  of  the  gas  being  hydrogen  sul- 
phide, 45  ;  carbon  dioxide,  69  5  ;  oxygen,  2*7  ;  nitrogen,  22-32  ;  argon, 
)68 ;  the  acid  liquid  remaining  in  the  flask  in  which  the  gas  had  been 
jollected  contained  no  hydrogen  chloride,  but  a  considerable  quantity 
)f  sulphuric  acid,  and  held  in  suspension  sulphur,  small  quantities  of 
:alcium  salts,  and  sesquioxide  of  iron. 
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The  result  of  the  analyses  points  to  these  gases  belonging  to  those 
volcanic  gases  in  which  the  carbon  compounds  are  completely  burned 
owing  to  access  of  air.  M.  A.  W. 

Specific  Gravity  of  Sylvite,  Bischoflte,  and  Carnallite. 
Origin  of  Bischoflte.  Carl  Phzibylla  {Cenlr.  Min.,  1904, 
234 — 241). — Determinations  of  specific  gravity,  by  weighing  pure 
crystallised  material  in  petroleum,  gave:  sylvite  (KCl),  1"9872  ; 
bischofite  (MgClg.eHjO),  1-5907;  carnallite  (KCI,MgCl2,6H20),  1-6018. 
The  sum  of  the  molecular  volumes  of  sylvite  and  bischoflte  is  165-39, 
whilst  the  molecular  volume  of  carnallite  is  173  57  ;  the  application  of 
pressure  on  carnallite  would  therefore  result  in  the  formation  of 
sylvite  and  bischoflte.  Although  bischoflte  is  the  last  salt  to  separate 
from  a  saline  solution,  it  is  not  always  met  with  at  the  top  of  the  salt 
deposits,  and  its  occuirence  in  veins  (not  beds)  of  crushed  carnallite 
and  other  salts  is  explained  as  a  result  of  pressure. 

From  the  difference  in  the  amounts  of  heat  absorbed  when  a  mixture 
of  sylvite  and  bischoflte  and  when  carnallite  are  digsolved  in  water, 
the  heat  of  formation  of  carnallite  from  sylvite  and  bischoflte  is  calcu- 
lated as  approximately  236  Cal.  L.  J.  S. 

Realgar  from  Allchar,  Macedonia.  Victor  Goldscumidt  {Zeit. 
Kryat.  Min.,  1904,  39,  113— 121).— A  crystallographic  study.  An 
analysis,  by  P.  Janna?ch,  of  the  material  examined  crystallograpbically 
gave  results  in  close  agreement  with  the  formula  AsS.  An  analysis 
of  realgar  from  the  Binnenthal,  Switzerland,  is  also  given.     L.  J.  S. 

Analysis  of  Lorandite  from  Allchar,  Macedonia.  Paul 
Jannasch  {Zeit.  Kryst.  Min.,  1904,  39,  122 — 124). — Analysis  of 
material  which  had  been  crystallograpbically  examined  by  V. 
Goldschmidt  gave  the  following  results,  agreeing  with  the  formula 
TIA8S2  previously  assigned  to  this  mineral  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  30)  : 


Tl. 

As. 

S. 

Gangue. 

Total. 

58-75 

21-65 

19-26 

008 

99-74 

59-08 

21-32 

18-75 

0-12 

99-27 
L. 

J.  s. 

Zinc  Ores  of  North  Arkansas.  John  C.  Branner  {Trans.  Anur. 
Inst.  Mining  Engin.,  1902,  31,  (1901),  572— 603).— Eight  analyses 
of  sphalerite  from  different  mines  in  this  region  show  6448 — 6627 
per  cent,  of  zinc,  with  only  small  amounts  of  impurities,  ferric  oxide, 
for  example,  amounting  to  015 — 0  62  per  cent.  Analyses  of  smith- 
sonite  gave  the  results  under  I — III,  the  last  being  of  a  yellow  variety 
known  as  "  turkey -fat." 


ZnO. 

COj. 

HjO. 

SiOg. 

MgO. 

CaO. 

Fe.,03,Al203- 

CdO. 

Total. 

I. 

64-31 

34-93 

0-58 

0-10 

0  03 

0-90 

0-12 

trace 

100-97 

II. 

62-20 

33-86 

2-30 

0  02 

0-18 

1-25 

0-21 

trace 

100  02 

II. 

63  84 

34-60 

1-09 

0-25 

0-07 

0-70 

0-42 

0-90 

101-87 

L.  J.  S. 
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Manganiferous  Carbonates  from  Kuttenberg,  Bohemia.  A. 
BuKOVSKY  [Jahrh,  Min.,  1903,  ii,  Ref.  338 ;  from  Programm.  d. 
Oberrealschule  in  Kuttenberg,  for  1902,  12  pp.;  Anz.  Ill  Congr.  bohm. 
Naturf.  u.Aertze,  Frag,  1901,  293). — The  following  analyses  are  given  of 
the  portions  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  of  :  I,  II,  small,  rhombohedral 
crystals  of  brown-spar ;  formula,  2CaFe(COg)2,3CaMg(C03)2.  HI, 
cleavage  masses  of  ankerite,  5Ca(Fe,Mn)(C03)2,4CaMg(C03)2.  IV, 
rose-red  manganocalcite,  7CaC03,MnC03.  V,  ferruginous  mangano- 
dolomite  ("  kutnohorite  "),  in  large,  cleavage  masses  of  a  white  colour 
with  a  rosy  tinge  ;  Ca  :  Mn  :  Fe  :  Mg  =  7:5:1:2.  YI,  similar  to  the 
last,  but  finer  grained  ;  Ca :  Mn  :  Fe  :  Mg  =  3  :  1  : 1 : 1.  Analyses  are 
also  given  of  altered  manganiferous  carbonates. 

CaCOj.  MgCOs.  FeCOg.  MnCOg.  Total.  Sp.  gr. 


I. 

55-69 

20-52 

21-98 

1-13 

99-32 

2-95 

II. 

52-16 

24-07 

21-79 

1-35 

99-37 

— 

III. 

51-49 

17-28 

25-80 

4-84 

99-41 

3-05 

IV. 

85-02 

0-45 

0-86 

13-77 

100-10 

2-775 

V. 

44-02 

11-04 

6-88 

38-55 

100-49 

3-06 

VI. 

53-24 

14-40 

13-83 

18-53 

100-00 

301 
L.  J.  S. 

Formation  of  Oceanic  Salt  Deposits.  XXXIV.  Maximal 
Tension  of  Constant  Solutions  at  83°.  Jacobus  H.  van't  Hoff, 
U.  Ghassi,  and  R.  B.  Denison  {Sitzungsber.  K.  Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin, 
1904,  14,  518 — 521). — At  the  highest  temperature  limit  chosen, 
namely,  83°,  kainite  no  longer  separated  from  solution,  but,  in  addition 
to  rock  salt,  the  following  salts  must  be  considered  ;  sylvite,  carnallite, 
bischofite,  kieserite,  loeweite,  vanthoffite,  thenardite,  glaserite,  lang- 
beinite.  The  paragenesis  of  these  minerals  is  graphically  depicted. 
The  quantitative  relationships  were  experimentally  studied  by  dilato- 
metric  methods  conducted  with  the  Bremer-Frowein  tensimeter. 

A.  McK. 

Formation  of  Oceanic  Salt  Deposits.  XXXV.  Composition 
of  the  Constant  Solutions  at  83°.  Jacobus  H.  van't  Hoff, 
Hans  Sachs,  and  Otto  Biach  {Sitzungsber.  K.  Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin,  1904, 
18,  576 — 586). — The  composition  of  the  constant  solutions  at  83°  has 
now  been  determined  (compare  preceding  abstract)  by  the  following 
method.  The  solution,  which  was  almost  saturated,  was  agitated  at 
83°  with  the  powdered  tolid  phases  until  the  percentage  of  chlorine 
was  constant ;  a  further  amount  of  solid  was  then  added  until  the 
percentage  of  chlorine  in  the  solution  was  unchanged,  when  the  solid 
phase  was  analysed.  The  following  solutions  were  examined  : 
solutions  of  magnesium  chloride,  saturated  with  (a)  sodium  chloride, 
{b)  sodium  chloride  and  carnallite,  (c)  kieserite,  (rf)  sodium  chloride, 
carnallite,  and  kieserite  respectively.  Congruent  solutions  of  the 
following  combinations  were  next  studied,  namely,  (1)  sodium  chloride 
and  sodium  sulphate,  (2)  sodium  chloride  and  potassium  chloride, 
(3)  sodium  chloride,  potassium  chloride  and  glaserite,  (4)  sodium 
chloride,  glaserite  and  sodium  sulphate,  (5)  sodium  chloride,  vanthotlite 
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and  sodium  sulphate,  (6)  sodium  chloride,  vanthoffite  and  loeweite, 
(7)  sodium  chloride,  kieserite  and  loeweite,  (8)  sodium  chloride,  potass- 
ium chloride  and  carnallite.  The  remaining  combinations  were 
examined,  namely,  (1)  sodium  chloride,  carnallite,  kieserite  and 
potassium  chloride,  (2)  sodium  chloride,  potassium  chloride,  kieserite 
and  langbeinite,  (3)  sodium  chloride,  kieserite,  loeweite  and  langbeinite, 

(4)  sodium   chloride,    potassium  chloride,  glaserite   and   langbeinite, 

(5)  sodium  chloride,  glaserite,  thenardite  and  vanthoffite,  (6)  sodium 
chloride,  loeweite,  glaserite  and  langbeinite,  and  (7)  sodium  chloride, 
loeweite,  glaserite  and  vanthoffite. 

The  results  are  tabulated  and  graphically  represented  by  a  space 
diagram.  A.  McK. 

Monazite  in  Sands  from  New  South  Wales.  John  C.  H. 
MiNGAYE  {Records  Geol  Survey,  New  South  Wales,  1903,7,  222—226).— 
The  sands  of  the  Richmond  river  contain  quartz,  zircon,  and  ilmenite, 
with  small  amounts  of  cassiterite,  platinum,  iridosmine  and  gold.  The 
following  analysis  of  a  highly  concentrated  sample  from  Broken  Head, 
Ballina,  shows  that  monazite  is  also  present. 

P2O5.       CcaOa.    (La, 01)203.    YgOg.      ThOj.      SiO,.      AI2O3.     FejOa.      CaO. 
18-91     22-57       22-87       0-16      0-51      6-68     0-16      202      1-36 

ZrOg.        SnOa-      TasOg.       H2O.  Au,Pt,Ir,Os,MnO,MgO.    Total.         Sp.  gr. 
15-40       9-08       0-98       0-11  traces  100-81       5-224 

L.  J.  S. 

Wolframite  from  the  Black  HiUs,  South  Dakota.  J.  D.  Irving 
{Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Mining  Engin.,  1902,  31,  (1901),  683—695).— 
Compact,  black  wolframite  has  recently  been  mined  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lead  City.     Analysis,  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand,  of  the  ore  gave  : 

SiOg.  WOg.         FeaOg.        FcO.        AI2O3.        MuO.  CaO.  SrO. 

12-87        61-50        3-85        9-18       0-52       821        093        002 

HaO.       Alkalis.      HjO.        A82O5.        \\0^.         V2O5.  S.  Total. 

004        0-08        1-07        1-25        0-12        trace        trace        99*64 

L.  J.  S. 

Stolzite  and  Scheelite  from  Brazil.  Wilhelm  Florence 
{Centr.  Min.,  1903,  725 — 728). — Stolzite,  as  thick-tabular,  sulphur- 
yellow  to  orange-red  crystals  (analysis  I),  and  scheelite,  as  pyramidal 
crystals  and  irregular,  yellowish-grey  grains  (analysis  II),  occur  with 
limonite  and  native  gold  in  quartzite  at  Marianna,  at  the  base  of  Mt. 
Itacolumi  in  Micas  Geraes. 

WO3.  PbO.  CaO.         MgO.     FezOa.AlaOj.     Total.  Sp.  gr. 

1.  50-92        47-78        0-92        0-19         0-03         100-11        8-305 

IL  79-75  —        19-84        0-02  —  99-61        5-896 

The  reactions  and  microscopic  crystals  obtained  with  these  mineral> 
in  blowpipe  beads  by  the  author's  method  (Abatr.,  1899,  ii,  51)  are 
described.  Ii.  J.  H. 
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Chemical  Composition  of  an  American  Modification  of 
Gadolinite  and  Inclusions  in  it.  G.  P.  Tschernik  [J.  Russ.  Phys. 
Chem.  Soc,  1904,  36,  287— 301).— The  author  gives  the  following 
analyses  of  specimens  of  gadolinite,  of  which  I  was  found  in  Idaho, 
II  represents  inclusions  in  I,  whilst  III  came  from  Ytterbia. 


BeO. 

FeO. 

MgO. 

CaO. 

SiOj. 

ThOg. 

Y2O3. 

CejOa. 

I. 

9-98 

12-74 

0-21 

0-60 

24-41 

0-30 

42-94 

1-94 

II. 

0-54 

1-58 

trace 

0-62 

26-08 

2-77 

51-94 

14-49 

III. 

103 

12-99 

0-65 

0-62 

28-87 

trace 

48-32 

2-48 

(La, 

Pr,Nd)203, 

•  AlA- 

K,0. 

Na^O. 

H2O. 

MuO. 

Total. 

Sp.gr. 

I. 

5-52 

trace 

trace 

trace 

0-48 

— 

99-12 

4-382 

II. 

— 

— 

trace 

trace 

0-97 

trace 

98-99 

4-536 

III. 

4-91 

trace 

trace 

trace 

0-39 

— 

100-26 

4-223 

11 

may    be 

)     expressed     by 

the 

formula  ; 

;      16[YA.2SiOJ      + 

2[2Ce203,3Si02 

,]  +    ThSiO^    + 

BeSiO^ 

+    2FeO    + 

CaO    + 

5H2O. 

The  author  gives  a  table  of  the  analyses,  by  other  authors,  of  gad- 
olinites.  T.  H.  P. 


Anthophyllite  from  Bohemia.  V.  Rosicky  {Jahrh.  Min.,  1903, 
ii,  Kef.  23;  from  ^6/i.  hohm.  Akad.  Wiss.,  1902,  No.  19,  1—7).— A 
white,  fibrous  mineral,  proved  by  its  optical  characters  and  the  follow- 
ing analysis,  by  H.  Nemecek,  fills  crevices  and  surrounds  nodules  in 
serpentine  at  Stribrne  Horky  near  Deutschbrod. 


SiOa- 

AI2O3. 

Cr^Oa. 

FeO. 

MnO. 

NiO.CoO. 

57-19 

0-92 

0-12 

7-98 
H2O 

0-28 
Loss  on 

traces 

CaO. 

MgO. 

Na.p. 

(hygros.). 

ignitiou. 

Total. 

0-76 

28-03 

trace 

0-48 

3-82 

99-59 
L.  J.  S. 

Regular  Intergrowth  of  Nemaphyllite  and  Dolomite  from 
the  Tyrol.  Fuiediucii  Focke  {Tsch.  Min.  Mitt.,  1902,  21,  323  —  345). 
— Asi-ociated  with  dolomite  and  chlorite  at  the  Wildkreuzjoch,  Ziller- 
thal,  is  a  chlorite-like  mineral,  occurring  as  green  scales  with  a  fibrous 
structure,  to  which  the  name  nemaphyllite  is  given.  H.  3  ;  sp.  gr. 
2-60.  There  is  a  good  cleavage  parallel  to  the  base,  nearly  perpen- 
dicular to  which  emerges  an  acute  negative  bisectrix,  the  optic  axial 
plane  being  parallel  to  the  fibres  constituting  the  plate.  Analysis,  by 
II.  von  Zeyneck,  shows  the  mineral  to  have  the  composition  of 
serpentine  (H^Mg.jSi^O,,),  from  the  antigorite,  metaxite,  and  other 
varieties  of  which  it  differs  in  its  structure. 


SiOg. 
12-49 


0-40 


4-63 


MgO. 
37-60 


CaO.     Na^. 
0-72     2-11 


Mii.K. 
traces 


IIjO. 
13-11 


Total. 
101-06 


Neiuaphyllito  also  occurs  intimately  and  regularly  iutergrovvu  with 
stals  of  dolomite  in  such  a  manner  that  the  plates  and  fibres  of  the 
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former  are  respectively  parallel  to  the  rhombohedral  planes  and  edges 
of  the  latter.  An  analysis  of  ihe  mixture  shows  the  presence  of 
36  per  cent,  of  nemaphyllite  and  64  of  dolomite.  L.  J.  S. 

Californian  Minerals.  Walter  C.  Blasdale  {Bull.  Dep.  Geol. 
Univ.  California^  1901,  2,  327 — 348). —  Descriptions  are  given  of  various 
minerals  from  the  crystalline  schists  and  serpentine  of  the  Berkeley 
Hills,  near  San  Francisco,  namely  :  actinolite  (analyses  I,  II),  glauco- 
phane  (III,  IV),  tremolite  (V),  prochlorite  (VI,  VII),  talc  (VIII), 
diallage  (IX),  altered  diopside  (X),  serpentinised  anthophyllite  (XI), 
and  albite  (XII). 


H.2O     H2O 

SiOa.    AI2O3. 

FcjOs.    FeO. 

CaO.    AfgO.    Na./>.  K.f). 

(100°)  0100°).  Ti02.  MnO. 

Total. 

I. 

55-21    3-45 

—       7-49 

10-50  18-97   2-45    — 

—      175     _      _ 

99-82 

II. 

55-56    2-05 

—      5-97 

12-13  19-45    1  94  030 

—      2-58     —      — 

99-98 

III. 

54-52    6-25 

4-44    9-81 

1-98  10-33   7-56  0-16 

—      1-78  0-39  0-46 

100-68 

IV. 

52-39  11 -29 

3-74    913 

303  11-27    6-14  li-ace 

—     2-57  0-14  trace 

99  80 

V. 

56-68    1-79 

1-70    2-23 

15-80  19-35     —       — 

0-10   2-25    —      — 

99-90 

VI. 

27-38  26-15 

0-78  12-70 

—     18-92   1-15     — 

1-51  11-44     —      — 

100  03 

VII. 

27-03  20-07 

4-72  16-47 

—     18-90   0-72  1-22 

—  11-78     —     — 

100-91 

VIII 

56-02    9-02 

1-10    5-14 

0-60  24-10     —       — 

0-16   4-34    —     — 

100-48 

IX. 

51-91    3-55 

1-30    2-65 

22-85  16-15   0-56     — 

0-21    0-86  0-10  0-33 

100-47 

X. 

49-62    2  97 

2-49    2-99 

19-14  19-72   0-60     — 

—      2-71     —     — 

100-24 

XI. 

67-09  20-47 

—        — 

0-24    —     10-96     — 

0-27    0-59    —     — 
L.  J 

99-62 

.  s. 

Gismondite  from  Silesia.  Arthur  Sachs  {Centr.  Min.,  1904, 
215 — 216). — Analysis  of  gismondite  from  the  basalt  of  Nicolstadt, 
near  Liegnitz,  gave  the  following  results,  agreeing  -with  the  formula 
(Ca,Na2,K2)Al2Si20g,4H20,  which  is  the  same  as  that  recently  pro- 
posed for  tliis  mineral  by  Zambonini  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  656). 

SiOa.  AljOg.  CaO.  KjO.  NajO.  U.fi.  Total. 

34-19         28-34         13-15         2-35         1-82         20-41         10026 

L.  J.  S. 

Wolchonskoite  from  Russia.  Petr  Ivanoyio  Krotov  (Jahrb. 
Min.,  1903,  ii,  Eef.  177;  from  2'ageb.  XI  Vers.  russ.  Naiurf.,  1901, 
No.  4,  123—133;  Verh.  russ.  min.  Ges.,  1902,40,  1—11).— Wolchon- 
skoite, similar  in  appearance  to  that  of  Ochansk,  Siberia,  occurs  in  a 
calcareous  sandstone  of  Permian  age  at  Uchtym,  gov.  Viatka,  Russia. 
Under  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  be  finely  fibrous  and  birefringent. 
Analysis,  by  Karpov,  gave  : 

H2O          H2O 
SiOj.       CrjOj.      AI2O3.    Fe203.     CaO.      MgO.  (comb.),    (hygios.).     Total. 

42-30     19-34     4-38     2-21     4-92     1-60     7-36       18-18     100-29 

Formula,  2(Ca,Mg)(Cr,Al,Fe)Siio026,6H20.  L.  J.  S. 

Occurrence  of  Vanadium  in  New  South  Wales  Rocks, 
Coals,  Clays,  &c.  John  C.  H.  Minoaye  {Records  Geol.  Survey,  New 
South  Wales,  1903,  7,  217 — 221).— Vanadium,  varying  from  traces  to 
the   following    maximum   amounts,  was   found  :  basalt,  0-06  per  cent. 
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VjOj ;  coal,  0"12;  bog-head  mineral  ("kerosene  shale"),  0  05;  white 
clay,  008.  Bricks  manufactured  from  this  vanadiferous  clay,  when 
exposed  to  the  weather,  become  sttined  yellowish-green  and  red  ; 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  stains  is  soluble  in  water,  and  consists 
mainly  of  potassium  vana<iate. 

In  Scotch  oil-bearing  shales  was  found  a  maximum  of  012  percent. 

An  analysis  is  also  given  of  montanite  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  489). 

L.  J.  S. 


Physiological   Chemistry. 


Studies  in  Body  Temperature.  I.  Influence  of  Inversion 
of  the  Daily  Routine.  Francis  G.  Benedict  {Ainer.  J.  rhrjsioL, 
1904,  11,  145 — 169). — No  tendency  to  an  inversion  of  the  daily 
temperature  curve  by  inverting  the  routine  of  life  is  observed  in  any 
of  tlie  experiments  here  recorded.  This  is  opposed  to  what  is  usually 
stated,  but  in  the  present  experiments  on  night  workers,  the  ob- 
servations lasted  over  a  considerable  time,  and  appear  to  have  been 
made  with  great  care  and  assiduity.  Due  allowance  is  made  for  the 
influence  of  muscular  work  in  raising  the  body  temperature 
temporarily.  W.  D.  H. 

Relation  of  Oxygen  and  Haemoglobin.  Christian  Bohr 
{Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  i,  902—903  ;  from  Centr.  Physiol,  17,  682—688  ; 
688 — 691). — The  following  equation  is  stated  to  represent  the 
relationships  of  oxygen  and  haemoglobin  : 


A-.cv(i+|)=.^Q^,* 


y  =  c.c.  of  oxygen  which  unites  with  1  gram  of  haemoglobin  at  x 
tension. 

B  =  c.c.  of  oxygen  which  1  gram  of  haemoglobin  is  capable  of 
uniting  with  in  maximum. 

6*  =  concentration  of  haemoglobin  solution. 

K  and  k  are  constants. 

The  results  obtained  with  haemoglobin  solutions  correspond  well 
with  those  calculated  from  this  formula.  In  the  blood  at  150  mm. 
pressure,  the  results  coincide  with  those  obtained  with  solutions  of 
haemoglobin.  At  lower  pressures,  the  amount  of  oxygen  is  smaller 
with  haemoglobin  solutions  than  in  the  blood.  The  name  haemochrome 
is  suggested  for  the  blood  pigment;  this  is  probably  not  the  same 
thing  as  pure  haemoglobin.  In  different  preparations,  the  yield  of 
globin  differs ;  possibly  also  the  pigment  is  united  to  alkali,  and  to 
lecithin  in  the  corpuscles.  W.  D.  H. 
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Variations  in  Respiration  and  Blood  Pressure  produced  by 
Propeptone  in  Dogs.  Pieiihe  Nolf  {Bull.  Acad.  roy.  Bdg.,  1904,  (ii), 
147 — 153). — Injection  of  propeptone  (proteoses)  into  the  dog's 
circulation  causes  the  appearance  of  periodicity  in  respiration  and 
arterial  pressure.  This  is  not  the  effect  of  the  material  injected  on 
the  bulbar  centres,  for  similar  effects  can  be  produced  by  any  kind  of 
agitation  (sensory  or  painful)  in  non-anajsthetised  animals.  The 
injection  of  propeptone  is  simply  one  means  of  calling  forth  these 
responses,  although  the  variations  are  usually  more  regular  on 
account  of  the  diminution  of  tonus,  both  in  the  peripheral  vessels 
and  in  the  action  of  the  vagus,  which  follows  the  injection. 

W.  D.  H. 

A  Perfusion  Stopcock.  Frank  S.  Locke  {Proc.  physiol.  Soc, 
1904,  xii — xiii;  J.  Physiol.,  31).  Action  of  Dextrose  on  the 
Isolated  Mammalian  Heart.  Frank  S.  Locke  {ibid.,  xiii — xiv). 
Action  of  other  Sugars  on  the  Isolated  Mammalian  Heart. 
Frank  S.  Locke  and  Otto  Rosenheim  {ibid.,  xiv).  Disappearance 
of  Dextrose  when  Perfused  through  the  Isolated  Mammalian 
Heart.  Frank  S.  Locke  and  Otto  Rosenheim  {ibid.,  xiv — xv). — A 
continuation  of  previous  work  on  the  perfusion  of  the  mammalian 
heart,  including  the  description  of  improvements  in  apparatus.  The 
favouring  action  of  dextrose  can  be  obtained  with  solutions  containing 
as  little  as  1  part  of  dextrose  in  100,000  of  Ringer's  solution.  The 
latent  period  of  1  to  01  per  cent,  solutions  is  at  most  2 — 3  seconds. 
Galactose,  rhamnose,  Z-arabinose,  and  glucoheptose  are  inactive. 
Perfusion  of  O'l  to  0  25  per  cent,  solutions  of  dextrose  for  7 — 10 
hours  through  a  rabbit's  heart  (weighing  5 — 6  grams)  causes  the 
disappearance  of  from  5  to  9  centigrams  of  dextrose.  No  glycolytic 
ferment  is  found  in  the  fluid  ;  disaccharides  and  lactic  acid  were  not 
found.  W.  D.  H. 

Formation  of  Glycuronic  Acid  in  the  Blood.  Raphael 
Li;piNE  and  Boulud  {Campt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  610 — 614.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  619). — The  liver  contains  glycuronic  acid;  it  is  the 
presence  of  combinations  of  this  acid  to  which  is  attributable  the 
laevorotatory  power  of  blood  drawn  from  the  hepatic  vein.  There  is 
also  more  glycuronic  acid  in  venous  blood  generally  than  in  arterial 
blood.  W.  D.  II. 

The  Rennin  Action  of  Blood  Serum.  Ivar  Bang  {Beitr. 
chem.  Physiol.  Path.,  1904,  5,  395—396). — The  statement  was  made 
by  Fuld  and  Spiro  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  67),  that  the  rennin-like  action  of 
blood  is  due  to  euglobulin,  and  the  antirennin  to  pseudo-globulin.  In 
the  present  paper,  the  opinion  is  advanced  that  euglobulin,  when 
precipitated,  simply  carries  down  the  ferment  with  it.         W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Concentrated  Electric  Light  and  Radium 
Emanations  on  Rennin  (Chymosin)  Renninogen  and  Anti- 
rennin. SiQVAL  Schmidt-Nielsen  {Beitr.  chem.  Physiol.  Path.,  1904, 
5,n  355— 376,i  398— 400).— The   time   taken   to   curdle   milk    is    tU' 
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measure  adopted  for  the  activity  of  the  ferment.  The  action  of  the 
substances  named  is  markedly  hindered  by  the  ultra-violet  rays  of 
electric  light.  The  action  of  radium  emanations  is  minimal.  Thus,  in 
the  two  experiments  cited,  the  coagulation  time  of  milk  was  lengthened 
from  7i  to  9,  and  from  9  to  10  minutes  respectively.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Origin  of  Precipitins.  K.  Kbaus  and  C.  Levaditi  {Compt, 
rend.,  1904,  138,  865 — 866). — Reasons  are  given  for  the  view  that 
the  precipitins  originate  from  the  leucocytes,  or  at  any  rate  that  they 
are  principally  derived  from  these  cells.  W.  D.  H. 

Absorption  through  the  Skin.  Schwenkenbecher  {Chem.  Centr., 
1904,  i,  1020;  from  Arch.  Anat.  Physiol,  physiol.  Abth.,  1904, 
121 — 165). — By  admixture  with  oily  materials,  many  substances  are 
absorbed  through  the  skin  ;  a  long  list  of  these  is  given,  which  includes 
alcohol,  chloroform,  various  cyanides,  acetone,  phenol,  salicylic  acid, 
antipyrin,  potassium  iodide.  Strychnine,  coniine,  carbon  monoxide, 
coal-gas,  lithium  chloride  were  not  absorbed.  The  absorbed  substances 
were  detected  either  by  their  physiological  effects,  or  their  subsequent 
appearance  in  the  urine.  Salts  such  as  potassium  cyanide  were  not 
absorbed  as  such,  but  dissociation  occurred  in  the  outer  skin  layers 
owing  to  high  tension  of  carbon  dioxide.  In  the  case  of  some  salts, 
absorption  of  only  one  constituent  occurred  ;  for  instance,  with  lithium 
salicylate,  salicylic  acid  was  absorbed,  and  lithium  not. 

W.  D.  H. 

Influence  of  Thiocyanates  on  Metabolism.  The  Amount  of 
Thiocyanate  in  Saliva  and  Urine.  Arthur  Mayer  (Chem.  Centr., 
1904,  i,  824;  from  Arch.  klin.  Med.,  79,  194—208,  209— 214).— On 
giving  thiocyanates  by  the  mouth,  the  excretion  of  thiocyanogen  is 
largely  augmented  ;  the  oxidation  of  proteid  is  diminished,  and  the 
amount  of  unoxidised  sulphur  compounds  in  the  excretions  increased. 
This  agrees  with  the  action  of  other  cyanogen  compounds ;  in  particular, 
hydrogen  cyanide  lessens  oxidative  processes. 

In  regard  to  the  amount  of  thiocyanate  in  the  saliva  and  urine  of 
healthy  person.",  the  following  numbers  are  given.  A  healthy  man 
excretes  in  the  urine  an  average  of  00476  gram  daily ;  in  women  the 
amount  is  less.  In  saliva,  the  amount  is  0*003  gram  per  litre. 
Tobacco-smoking,  muscular  exercise,  and  fever  increase  the  amount  in 
the  urine.  The  amount  in  the  saliva  runs  parallel,  although  the 
substance  in  the  saliva  is  not  the  only  source  of  the  urinary  thio- 
cyanate. W.  D.  H. 

Formation  of  Sugar  from  Fat.  Emil  Abderhalden  and  Peter 
iloxA  {Zeit.  phi/siol.  Cfum.,  1904,  41,  303— 307).— Finely-minced  liver 
was  divided  into  two  portions,  one  of  whicli  was  mixed  with  olive  oil, 
or  oleic  acid,  and  blood  ;  the  other  with  blood  only.  After  5  or 
G  hours,  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  different  portions  was  estimated, 
i)ut  the  differences  found  were  always  within   the  limits  of  experi- 
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mental  error,  sometimes  ia  one,  sometimes  in  the  other  direction. 
These  observations,  therefore,  yield  no  support  to  Seegen's  view  of  the 
formation  of  carbohydrate  from  fat  in  the  liver.  W.  I).  H. 

The  Origin  of  Lactose.  Ch.  Porcher  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138, 
833—836;  Ch.  Porcher  and  Commandeur  {ibid.,  862— 865).— In 
experiments  on  pregnant  goats  from  which  the  mammary  glands  had 
been  removed,  it  was  found  that  after  delivery  dextrose  appeared  in 
blood  in  excess  and  also  in  the  urine.  The  conclusion  is  drawn  that 
the  mammary  tissue  is  able  in  normal  circumstances  to  transform 
the  glucose  of  the  blood  into  lactose  and  excrete  it.  The  urinary 
sugar  does  not  come  from  the  hydrolysis  of  lactose,  because  galactose 
is  absent  from  the  urine  of  these  animals.  Observations  on  the  urine 
of  women  confirm  this  view.  W.  D.  H. 

Influence  of  Food  on  Milk  Secretion  and  on  the  Composition 
of  Milk.  GusTAV  FiNGERLTNG  (/.  Landw.,  1904,  62,  147—149).— 
Referring  to  the  investigations  of  Lemmermann  and  Linkh  [Landw. 
Jahrb.,  32,  559),  the  object  of  which  was  to  avoid  the  use  of  stimulants 
in  the  basal  ration,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  substances  employed 
(lucerne  and  mangels)  are  both  stimulants.  Addition  of  hay  distillate 
to  a  food  containing  no  stimulant  improves  both  the  yield  and  quality 
of  milk.  The  same  result  is  obtained  by  adding  fenugreek  to  hay 
which  has  been  rained  upon.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Action  of  Formaldehyde  on  Milk.  Augusts  Tbillat  {Compt. 
rend.,  1904,  138,  720— 722).— The  employment  of  formaldehyde  is 
shown  to  render  more  or  less  of  the  casein  of  milk  indigestible.  A 
further  objection  to  its  use  is  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  formaldehyde 
remains  unchanged,  and,  being  absorbed  by  the  system,  may  act 
injuriously  on  digestion.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Adaptation  of  the  Pancreas.  F.  A.  Bainbridge  {J.  Physiol, 
1904,  31,  98 — 122). — The  dog's  pancreas  normally  contains  no  lactase, 
although  this  enzyme  is  present  in  extracts  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane.  But,  as  Weinland  showed,  when  dogs  are  kept  on  milk  diet 
for  two  weeks,  their  pancreatic  juice  obtained  by  secretin  always  con- 
tains lactase.  This  occurs  only  when  lactose  is  given  by  the  mouth, 
not  when  it  is  injected  subcutaneously  ;  it  represents  a  definite  adapta- 
tion of  the  pancreas  to  diet.  Subcutaneous  injections  of  extracts  of 
intestinal  mucosa  of  biscuit-fed  dogs  do  not,  but  of  milk-fed  dogs  do, 
cause  the  appearance  of  lactase  in  the  pancreatic  juice.  The  pancreas 
of  new-born  puppies  secretes  no  lactase  ;  this  enzyme  appears  within 
a  few  days.  The  adaptation  described  is  due  to  a  chemical  mechanism  ; 
lactose  acts  on  the  intestinal  muco.sa  so  as  to  produce  some  substance 
which  is  carried  in  the  blood  to  the  pancreas,  which  is  thus  stimulated 
to  produce  lactase.  Secretin  is  not  modified  by  diet ;  it  excites  the 
secretion  of  all  the  enzymes  present  in  the  pancreas  at  the  time. 

W.  D.  H. 
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End-products  of  Pancreatic  Auto-digestion.  Ill,  Fkiedrich 
KuTSCHER  and  Lohmann  {Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.,  1904,  41,  332 — 342. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  670,  737). — Recent  research  has  done  much 
to  show  the  incorrectness  of  many  of  Kuhne's  views  on  the  action  of 
digestive  ferments,  and  the  similarity  between  the  action  of  pepsin 
and  trypsin.  In  the  present  investigation,  particular  attention  is 
directed  to  the  lysine  fraction.  Part  of  the  lysine  fraction  (from 
pancreatic  digests  after  the  disappearance  of  the  biuret  reaction) 
obtained  as  picrate  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  ;  the  part  of  the  picrate 
soluble  in  alcohol  is  spoken  of  as  the  choline  fraction.  The  former 
contains  also  a  small  quantity  of  another  base  not  yet  identi6ed,  but 
no  tetra-  or  penta-methylenediamine,  as  is  the  case  with  digestion 
with  pepsin.  Arginine  and  lysine  are  end-products  of  tryptic  diges- 
tion, but  only  intermediate  products  of  peptic  digestion.     W.  D.  H. 

Brepsin.  M.  NAKAYAMA(^et«.  physiol.  Chem.,  1904,41,  348—362). — 
The  feebly  alkaline  extracts  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  of  the 
ox  and  rabbit  are  capable  of  rapidly  splitting  peptone  into  simpler 
products  which  do  not  give  the  biuret  reaction.  They  are  also  capable 
of  decomposing  the  intestinal  nucleic  acid.  In  other  words,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  small  intestine  of  these  vegetable  feeders  contains  an 
enzyme  similar  to  the  erepsin  first  described  by  Cohnheim  as  obtain- 
able from  the  dog.  W.  D.  H. 

Intestinal  Absorption  of  Propeptone  in  Dogs.  Pierre  Nolf 
{Bull.  Acad.  roy.  Belg.,  1904,  [li],  153— 198).— The  intestinal 
epithelium  rapidly  absorbs  propeptone  (proteoses)  in  a  neutral, 
alkaline,  or  acid  medium.  When  very  large  quantities  are  absorbed 
in  a  neutral  or  alkaline  medium,  a  very  small  fraction  passes  into  the 
blood,  but  nearly  the  whole  is  "fixed"  by  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane.  If  the  medium  is  acid,  none  at  all  entei-s  the  blood. 
Injection  into  the  veins  of  the  product  of  pancreatic  autolysis  (which 
no  longer  gives  the  biuret  reaction)  causes  a  marked  lowering  of 
arterial  pressure,  and  vascular  paralysis  of  peripheral  origin.  In 
j-ufiicient  amount,  it  produces  loss  of  coagulability  of  the  blood,  but 
confers  little  or  no  immunity  towards  propeptone.  The  final  products 
of  pancreatic  digestion  are  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  but,  as  in  the  cas^e  of  propeptone,  they  are  retained  there 
iid  do  not  pass  into  the  blood.  W.  D.  H. 

Arginase.  Albrecht  Kossel  and  Henry  D.  Dakin  {Zeit.  physiol. 
''hem.,    1904,   41,    321 — 331). — Two    different   groups    of    iminolytic 

■rments  are  found  in  the  animal  organism;  one,  including  trypsin 
ind  erepsin,  splits  off  the  imino-  from   the  carboxyl-group,  the  other 

i>lits  off  urea  ;  arginase  is  one  of  the  latter.  Erepsin  splits  protamine 
(clupeine)  quantitatively  into  proton,  arginine,  ornithine,  urea,  and 
aminovaleric  acid.  Another  ferment,  arginase,  splits  arginine  almost 
(juantitatively  into  urea  and  ornithine.  Arginase  is  contained  in  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane;  it  was  also  found  in  minced  liver  and 
expressed  liver  juice,  and  can  be  extracted  from  the  liver  by  water  or 
ililute  acetic  acid.  It  is  precipitable  from  solution  by  alcohol,  ether, 
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aud  ammonium  sulphate.  The  failure  of  some  observers  to  find 
arginine  in  the  products  of  auto-digestion  of  organs  is  doubtless  due 
to  the  previously  ■  unsuspected  action  of  arginase,  which  must  be 
now  placed  among  Richet's  urea-forming  ferments.  W.  D.  H. 

Effect  of  Raw  Meat  Diet  on  Fowls.  Chalmers  Watson  {Proc. 
phyaiol.  Soc,  1904,  v — vi ;  J.  Physiol,  31). — Fowls  fed  only  on  raw 
meat  and  water  succumb  at  periods  from  3  to  16  months,  the  terminal 
symptoms  being  paralytic;  the  thyroid  and  parathyroid  glands  are 
enormously  enlarged.  One  exception  to  this  rule  was  noted,  and  the 
animal  gained  weight ;  after  death,  it  was  found  to  be  tubercular. 

W.  D.  H. 

Relations  between  Food  Fat,  Body  Fat,  and  Milk  Fat. 
Albert  Einecke  {Pied.  Cent?'.,  1904,  33,  239 — 245;  from  Iiiaug.  Diss. 
Breslau,  1903). — The  results  of  experiments  with  goats  indicate  that 
with  liberal  and  comprehensive  rations  the  yield  of  milk  and  fat 
depends  only  on  the  individuality  of  the  animal.  There  seems  to  be 
no  direct  migration  of  food  fat  to  the  milk,  although  the  food  fat  is 
undoubtedly  utilised  in  the  production  of  milk  fat.  The  slow  and 
slight  changes  in  the  Reichert-Meissl  numbers  indicate  other  sources 
for  milk  fat  production,  such  as  carbohydrates  and  proteids. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Rhythm  of  Strips  of  Heart  Muscle.  E.  G.  Martin  {Amer.  J. 
Physiol.,  1904,  11,  103 — 138). — Isolated  strips  of  turtle's  heart  contain 
all  the  conditions  essential  for  rhythmic  action,  provided  they  are 
brought  into  play.  Immersion  in  0*7  per  cent,  sodium  chloride 
solution  induces  spontaneous  beats,  but  these  do  not  continue  long 
unless  calcium  is  also  present.  Smaller  amounts  of  sodium  chloride  are 
effective  if  the  solution  is  kept  isotonic  by  an  indifferent  substance 
like  cane-sugar.  Many  other  details  concerning  the  action  of  various 
salts  and  the  means  of  inducing  recovery  after  standstill,  and  a 
theoretical  discussion  of  the  results,  are  given.  W.  D.  H. 

Lymphatic  Organs.  IV.  Ivae  Bang  {Beitr.  chem.  Physiol. 
Path.,  1904,  5,  317— 320).— The  cells  of  the  lymph  glands  and  their 
nucleate  dissolve  in  physiological  saline  solution.  Thymus  cells  are 
unaltered  by  0*7  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  but  dissolve  in 
distilled  water.  The  nucleate  they  contain  is  soluble  in  distilled 
water  and  precipitated  by  0  7  per  cent,  sodium  chloride.  The  red 
corpuscles  of  the  goose  are  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  their 
nucleate  is  precipitated  by  minimal  amounts  of  sodium  chloride. 
It  is  ditr.cult  to  extract  all  the  salt  from  these  corpuscles,  and  the 
residue  probably  hinders  the  dissociation  and  solution  of  the  nucleate. 
These  observations  support  the  author's  previous  views  on  the  im- 
portance of  nucleate  in  the  constitution  of  cells.  W.  D.  H. 

[Arsenic  in  Lower  Animals].  WaltherHausmann  (j5et7r.  cAem. 
Physiol.  Path.,  1904,  5,  397 — 398). — In  sea  water  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  arsenious  acid,  the  action  in  Aiptasia  diaphana  forms  an 
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unple.asant-smelling    gas,    indicating   the    formation  of  arsines  from 

the  acid.     This  action,   however,  is   mainly  attributed  to  a   certain 

yellow  symbiotic  alga.  W.  D.  H. 


Occurrence  of  Ethereal  Sulphates,  Taurine,  and  Glycine  in 
Lower  Animals.  Agnes  Kelly  {Beitr.  chem.  Phi/siol.  Fath.,  1904, 
6,  377 — 383). — The  occurrence  of  ethereal  sulphates  in  the  skeletal 
structures  of  invertebrates  has  been  previously  noted.  In  the  present 
research,  none  was  found  in  Tubularia,  Sertularella,  Alcyonium, 
Cellaria,  the  byssus  of  Mytilus  edidis  and  the  head  cartilage  of  sepia. 
Positive  results  were  obtained  among  echinoderms,  especially  in  the 
skin  of  Stichopus  regalis.  Taurine  was  obtained  from  the  muscles  and 
organs  of  Bojanus  of  Mytilus,  and  is  regarded  as  a  direct  decomposi- 
tion product  of  proteid  ;  glycine  could  not  with  certainty  be  deter- 
mined here ;  the  organ  of  Bojanus  contains  a  large  amjai^int  of 
fermentable  sugar.  Glycine  was  found  by  Chittenden  in  the^  muscles 
of  Pecten  irradians  ;  it  is  still  more  abundant  in  those  of  P.  opercidaris. 

W.  D.  H. 


Glycogen  of  the  Fcetal  Liver.  Eduard  Pfluger  {Pflugera 
Archiv,  1904,  102,  305— 319).— The  new  method  of  estimating 
glycogen  has  shown  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  statement  that  in 
early  periods  of  foetal  life  the  liver  contains  no  glycogen,  although 
whether  it  is  richer  in  that  substance  in  the  later  periods  is  not 
yet  settled.  Details  are  given  of  the  dissociation  and  reassociation  of 
the  iodide  of  glycogen,  and  also  of  the  means  of  avoiding  admixtures 
which  are  present  in  glycogen  as  precipitated  from  liver  and  muscles 
of  adult  animals  by  means  of  strong  potassium  hydroxide.  Such 
contaminations  interfere  with  the  iodine  reaction.  W.  D.  H. 


Removal  of  the  Amino-group  (Desamidiening)  in  the  Animal 
Body.  S.  Lang  {Beitr.  diem.  Physiol.  Path.,  1904,  5,  321—345).— 
This  question  is  one  of  great  importance  in  the  study  of  nitrogenous 
metabolism.  Several  previous  observers  have  found  ferments  capable 
of  splitting  off  nitrogen  from  amino-compounds.  In  the  present 
research,  the  finely-divided  fresh  tissue  was  mixed  with  an  amino- 
substance,  and  the  ammonia  formed  was  estimated.  Antisepsis  was 
maintained  with  toluene.  It  is  shown  how  widespread  such  an  action 
is ;  it  will  possibly  explain  the  formation  also  ot  such  substances  as 
fat  and  carbohydrate  from  the  non-nitrogenous  residue.  There  are 
differences  in  different  cases.  Thus,  glycine  is  easily  decomposed, 
especially  by  the  intestine  and  pancreas  ;  the  liver,  kidney,  suprarenal, 
and  testis  come  next.  It  is  unaffected  by  the  spleen  and  lymph  glands. 
Tyrosine  is  almost  unaffected  by  the  liver,  but  is  decomposed  by  the 
iprarenal.  Uric  acid  is  affected  by  the  liver,  spleen,  kidney,  and 
litestine,  but  very  little  by  muscle.  The  other  substances  investigated 
were  phenylalanine,  leucine,  cystin,  asparagine,  glutamine,  acetamide, 
urea,  and  glucosamine.  W.  D.  H, 
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Oxidation  of  Formic  Acid  by  Extracts  of  Animal  Tissues  in 
the  presence  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide.  F.  Battelli  {Compt.  rend., 
1904,  138,  651 — 652). — In  the  presence  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  extracts 
of  liver  and  muscle  oxidise  formic  acid,  with  the  formation  of  carbon 
dioxide.  No  similar  oxidation  was  observed  with  sugar,  oxalates, 
lactates,  or  acetates.  The  substance  to  which  the  oxidising  action 
is  due  has  the  character.-!  of  an  enzyme,  W.  D.  H. 

The  Bile  Salts  of  Ox  Bile.  Stephan  Tengstrom  (Zeit.  physiol. 
Chem.,  1904,  41,  210— 222).  — As  a  preliminary  to  the  study  of  the 
choleic  acid  compounds  in  bile,  the  prcbent  lesearth  relates  to  the 
fractional  separation  of  sodium  glycocholate  and  taurocholate.  For 
this  purpo.'-e,  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  were  used,  and  different 
fractions  analysed  ;  as  a  rule,  the  glycocholate  is  more  readily  pre- 
lipitable.  The  best  results  appear  to  have  been  obtained  with  a 
combination  of  potassium  alum  and  ferric  chloride ;  the  final  fraction 
contained  95 "8  per  cent,  of  taurocholate.  Sodium  chloride  causes  no 
precipitate  in  bile,  the  salting  out  of  the  taurocholate  being  hindered 
by  the  alkali  salts  present,  but  after  the  bile  has  been  treated  with 
lead  acetate  and  ferric  chloride  and  the  filtrate  freed  from  iron  by 
sodium  carbonate  and  neutralit-ed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  saturation 
with  sodium  chloride  then  produces  a  precipitate  containing  99*4  per 
cent,  of  taurocholate.  W.  D.  H. 

Human  Bladder  Bile.  Tokuye  Kimura  (Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  i, 
1018—1019;  from  Arch.  klin.  Med.,  79,  274— 289).— The  bile  was 
removed  after  death,  and  examined  in  relation  to  its  colour,  dry  residue, 
density,  and  viscosity.  Search  was  also  made  for  urobilin  and  uro- 
bilinogen. Many  biles  contain  the  former  pigment,  and  those  which 
do  not,  contain  its  precursor.  Urobilinogen  was  identified  spectro- 
scopically  after  removal  of  the  ordinary  bile  pigment  by  precipitation 
with  barium  oxide;  dimethylaminobenzaldehyde  hydrochloride  then 
gives  a  red  colour  with  a  typical  absorption  band  in  the  orange.  In 
order  to  detect  urobilinogen  in  the  faeces  by  this  method,  it  is  neces- 
sary first  to  remove  indole  and  scatole  with  light  petroleum.  In 
addition  to  the  known  bile  pigments,  a  brown  one  not  identical  with 
any  previously  known  is  described.  In  a  case  of  obstructed  bile  duct, 
haematin  was  also  present.  The  observations  in  various  pathological 
conditions  on  bile  viscosity  are  important  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  etiology  of  jaundice.  W.  D.  H. 

Calorimetric  Investigations  of  Faeces.  Hans  Lohrisch  (Zeit. 
pkysiol.  Chem.,  1904,  41,  308 — 320). — The  importance  of  a  calori- 
metric examination  of  the  faeces  in  metabolism  experiments  is  admitted 
by  all,  and  much  of  the  present  paper  is  concerned  with  the  methods 
used.  The  results  show  that  the  heat-value  of  the  fa;ces  was  always 
greater  than  that  calculated  from  the  composition.  The  excess  has  no 
regularity  in  its  amount.  This  is  attributed  to  errors  in  the  chemical 
analysis;  for  instance,  reckoning  the  lecithin  and  cholesterol  in  the 
ethereal  extract  as  fat,  and  the  difficulties  of  estimating  correctly  the 
numerous  organic  substances  present.  VV.  D.  H. 
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Chemistry  of  Malignant  Growths.  I.  S.  P.  Beebe  {Anier.  J. 
Physiol.,  1904,  11,  139 — H-i). — In  the  present  paper,  the  examination 
of  four  tumours  (one  cancer,  two  sarcomata,  and  one  hypernephroma) 
was  undertaken.  The  principal  poi'it  of  interest  recorded  is  the  pre- 
sence of  proteolytic  autolysis  (leucine,  tyrosine,  tryptophan,  glycine, 
&c.).  The  tissue  was  sterile  in  each  case.  Fatty  degeneration  is 
believed  to  involve  a  kind  of  proteolysis.  In  one  sarcoma,  a  substance 
like  glycogen,  but  possibly  with  a  larger  molecule,  was  found. 

W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Artificial  Oxydases  on  Infectious  Diseases, 
Albert  Robin  and  G.  Bardet  {Coinpt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  783 — 785). 
— The  action  of  colloidal  metals,  especially  manganese,  in  several 
infectious  maladies  is  to  promote  oxidation  in  the  tissues,  and  cure  of 
the  disease.  W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Artificial  Oxydases  on  the  Tetanus  Toxin.  Auguste 
LuMiERE,  Louis  Lumiere,  and  J.  Ciievrottier  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138, 
652 — 654). — Manganese  salts  in  the  presence  of  a  colloid  play  the 
part  of  an  oxydase  (Trillat).  The  same  is  true  for  emulsions  of  iron 
oxide  and  cerium  oxide.  The  action  of  these  oxidising  agents  is  to 
destroy  the  toxicity  of  tetanus  toxin.  W.  D.  H. 

Behaviour  of  Carbon  Monoxide  in  the  Organism.  Pieeo 
GiACOSA  {Aiti  It.  Accad.  Sci.  Torino,  1904,  39,  421— 428).— About 
66 — 70  per  cent,  of  the  total  blood  in  the  body  of  a  dog  was  removed 
from  the  carotid  artery  and  replaced,  by  transfusion  through  the 
jugular  vein^  by  a  somewhat  larger  quantity  of  blood  which  had  been 
saturated  with  carbon  monoxide.  Beyond  showing  febiile  tremors, 
an  increased  pulse-frequency,  and  copious  diuresis,  the  condition  of 
the  animal  was  not  greatly  affected  ;  after  several  hours,  it  was 
quite  normal,  and  no  ill-effects  could  be  detected.  Whilst  its  blood 
remained  saturated  with  carbon  monoxide,  the  dog  could  inhale  with 
little  inconvenience  much  larger  quantities  of  the  gas,  mixed  with  . 
air,  than  would  be  normally  sufficient  to  cause  death.  From  these 
results,  the  author  considers  that  the  usually  accepted  theory  that 
carbon  monoxide  poisons  by  replacing  the  oxy haemoglobin  of  the  blood 
by  carboxyha^moglobin  can  no  longer  be  admitted.  W.  A.  D. 

The  Part  played  by  Benzene  in  Poisoning  by  Coal  Gas. 
n.  Staeuelin  {I'i-oc.  Rorj.  Soc,  1904,  73,  78 — 83). — Coal  gas  produces 
(irst  excitation,  then  rigor  of  isolated  frog's  muscles.  The  excitatory 
phenomena  in  frogs  are  at  rest  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  monoxide 
or  nitrogen.  The  specific  effects  are  produced  by  benzene  in  the  gas, 
and  can  be  brought  about  by  air  containing  the  same  percentage  of 
benzene ;  there  is,  however,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  toxic  effect 
of  coal  gas  on  mammals  is  determined  by  anything  except  its  con- 
tent of  carbon  monoxide.  W.  D.  H 

Effect  of  Sodium  Hydroxide  Solutions  injected  Intra- 
vascularly,  and  the  Cause  of  Apncea.  Antoine  Hougardy  {BuU. 
Aciul.  roy.   Bely.,   1904,   (li),   123 — 146).— Intravascular  injection   of 
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sodium  hydroxide  increases  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  but  in  the 
dog  this  is  frequently  not  apparent  owing  to  the  hsemoglobinuria 
produced.  If,  as  is  believed,  the  alkali  fixes  the  carbon  dioxide  of 
the  blood,  it  should  lessen  the  tension  of  this  gas  in  the  blood,  and 
thus,  according  to  Fredericq's  theory,  produce  apnaja.  It  was  found 
that  this  is  what  does  occur  provided  the  injection  is  made  rapidly. 
Section  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  does  not  modify  the  results. 

W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Formic  Acid  on  the  Muscular  System.  E.  CtfeMENT 
{Compi.  rend.,  1904,  138,  785— 787).— Forty  drops  of  formic  acid, 
neutralised  by  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  and  taken  in  half  a  glass  of 
water  daily,  increase  the  muscular  force  enormously  as  measured  by 
the  ergograph,  and  delay  the  onset  of  fatigue.  W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Formic  Acid  on  the  Organism.  L.  Garrigue 
{Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  837). — In  reference  to  Cl(^ment's  work  (pre- 
ceding abstract),  it  is  pointed  out  that  from  experiments  on  animals 
the  invigorating  action  of  formates  had  been  previously  demonstrated 
by  the  author  {Maladies  microhiennes,  Paris,  1903).  VV.  D.  H. 

Histological  Changes  produced  by  the  Injection  of  Adrena- 
line Chloride.  W.  B.  Drummond  (J".  Phjsiol,  1904,  31,  82—91). 
The  Influence  of  Adrenaline  Poisoning  on  the  Liver.  W.  B. 
Drummond  and  D.  Nopx  Paton  {ibid.,  92 — 97). — The  histological 
changes  produced  by  adrenaline  are  partly  necrotic,  as  in  the  liver  and 
kidney,  and  partly  congestive,  as  in  the  lungs.  They  are  due  in  part 
to  the  rise  of  blood  pressure,  and  in  part  to  a  direct  toxic  action  on 
the  tissue  cells.  Degenerative  changes  are  also  seen  in  the  blood 
vessels.  The  liver  changes  probably  account  for  the  fall  of  urea- 
nitrogen  excreted.  Brodie's  contention  that  adrenaline  is  harmful  in 
haemoptysis  is  supported.  In  acute  adrenaline  poisoning,  the  de- 
generative changes  in  the  liver  are  most  marked  in  the  centres  of  the 
lobules,  and  the  amount  of  glycogen  is  lessened.  In  chronic  poisoning, 
the  amount  of  glycogen  is  not  necessarily  altered.  W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  the  Ileocolic  Sphincter.  T.  R.  Elliot  {J.  Physiol., 
1904,  31,  157 — 168). — Anjemia  and  adrenaline  produce  the  same 
effect  as  sympathetic  stimulation,  namely,  constriction  of  this  sphincter. 

W.  D.  H. 

Physiological  Action  of  the  Jaborandi  Alkaloids.  Charles 
R.  Marshall  (/.  Physiol.,  1904,  31,  123 — 156). — Jaborandi  leaves 
contain  pilocarpine,  iso pilocarpine,  and  pilocarpidine.  Merck's  jaborine 
consists  mainly  of  the  two  first,  but  contains  in  addition  an 
alkaloid  possessing  an  atropine-like  action.  The  action  of  pilocarpine 
on  the  heart  is  almost  exactly  similar  to  that  obtained  by  vagal 
stimulation.  Small  doses  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  the  vagus  to 
electrical  stimuli.  Atropine  counteracts  an  excessive  amount  of 
pilocarpine  ;  1  part  of  atropine  in  1000  of  pilocarpine  can  often  be 
detected  physiologically.  woPilocarpine  produces  a  much  weaker,  and 
pilocarpidine  an  even  weaker,   but  similar,   effect.     The  homopilopic 
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I>ortion  of  the  molecule  acts  as  the  haptophore  group.  Solutions  con- 
taining the  hydroxy-acid  corresponding  with  lactone-pilocarpine  are 
inactive.  The  influence  of  the  glyoxaline  part  of  the  molecule  has  not 
yet  been  determined,  W.  D.  H. 

Physiological  Action  of  Lobeline.  Charles  W.  Edmunds 
{Amer.  J.  Fhysiol.,  1904,  11,  79 — 102). — In  frogs,  lobeline  causes 
first  excitation,  then  depression  of  the  central  nervous  system,  with 
loss  of  reflexes  and  a  curare-like  action  on  the  muscles.  On  cold- 
blooded hearts  it  acts  like  nicotine,  and  also  inhibits  the  action  of 
muscarine.  In  cats  and  dogs  it  is  a  powerful  emetic,  due  to  action  on 
the  vomiting  centre.  In  larger  doses  there  are  muscular  twitchings, 
convulsions,  and  finally  death.  In  small  doses  it  stimulates,  in  large 
doses  paralyses,  the  respiratory  centre.  Stimulation  of  the  vagus 
has  no  effect  on  the  bronchial  muscles  after  lobeline  (Dreser),  The 
effects  on  blood  pressure  are  all  explicable  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
drug  first  stimulates,  then  depresses,  sympathetic  ganglia,  especially  the 
superior  cervical,  vagus,  and  renal  ganglia.  Tolerance  to  the  drug  was 
not  observed  in  cats.  W.  D,  H. 

Influence  of  Morphine  on  the  Movements  of  the 
Alimentary  Canal  in  Rabbits  during  Inanition,  N.  W.  Kryloff 
{Fjliiger's  Arcliiv,  1904,  102,  287 — 304). — In  continuation  of  previous 
work  by  Swirski  {Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1902,  48,  282),  it  is  shown 
that  in  normal  rabbits  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  caecum  are 
about  equal  in  quantity.  In  inanition  of  about  4  days,  the  stomach 
more  or  less  empties  itself,  especially  if  the  animal  is  muzzled,  and 
excess  of  material  is  found  in  the  caecum.  If  morphine  is  given,  either 
by  the  mouth  or  subcutaneously,  the  nervous  control  of  peristalsis  is 
weakened,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  greater  whether  the 
animal  is  muzzled  or  not,  and  the  relationship  between  them  and  the 
contents  of  the  caecum  approaches  the  normal.  W.  D.  H. 

Lecithin  and  Snake  Poison.  Preston  Kyes  {Zeit.  physiol. 
Chem.,  1904,  41,  273— 277).— lecithin  is  the  activator  for  the 
amboceptor  of  snake  venom ;  the  greater  toxicity  and  hsemolytic 
action  of  cobra  venom  on  festal  ox  blood  as  compared  to  that  of  the 
fully  grown  ox,  is  due  to  the  more  loosely  bound  condition  of  the 
lecithin  in  the  red  corpuscles  in  the  former  case.  The  same  explana- 
tion is  adopted  for  the  greater  haemolytic  action  exhibited  towards  the 
blood  of  certain  classes  of  animals.  The  addition  of  lecithin  to  the 
more  resistant  kinds  of  blood  renders  them  susceptible  to  the  toxic 
action  of  the  venom.  The  venom  of  several  kinds  of  snakes  was 
investigated.  The  protective  action  of  Calmette's  serum  is  related  in 
a  corresponding;  way  to  the  avidity  of  the  toxins  for  lecithin. 

^  °       ^  W.  D.  H. 
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Action  of  Oxidising  Agents  on  the  Purity  of  Industrial 
Fermentations.  Henri  Alliot  and  Gilbert  Gimel  {Compt.  rejid., 
1904,  138,  911— 913).— The  authors  find  that  such  oxidisiug  agents 
as  sodium  or  calcium  hypochlorite,  ferric  chloride,  potassium  per- 
chlorate  or  chlorate,  or  dichromate,  manganese  dioxide,  or  hydrogen 
peroxide  have  an  inhibiting  effect  on  the  development  of  the  butyric 
ferment,  hydi-ogen  peroxide,  calcium  hypochlorite,  and  manganese  di- 
oxide being  the  most  effective  in  this  respect ;  for  this  reason,  and 
also  because  they  accelerate  the  growth  of  the  yeast  cells,  the  presence 
of  oxidising  agents  during  the  process  of  alcoholic  fermentation  is  to 
be  recommended.  M.  A.  W. 

Fruit-ether  Formation  in  Alcoholic  Fermentation.  Thomas 
BoKORNY  {Chem.  Zeit.,  1904,  28,  301— 302).— Fruit-ether  formation 
during  the  fermentation  of  sugars  into  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide, 
that  is,  the  formation  of  aliphatic  esters  with  an  aromatic  odour  or 
of  aldehydes  with  an  agreeable  odour,  is  not  occasioned  by  a  special 
enzyme.  Fruit-ether  formation  is  invariably  dependent  on  the 
presence  of  a  fermentable  sugar.  A.  McK. 

Action  of  Trimethylxanthine  on  Bacterium  Typhi  and 
B.  CoU.  Emil  Roth  {Arch.  Hygiene,  1904,  49,  199— 228).— The 
development  of  Bacterium  coli  may  be  completely  checked  by  addition 
of  certain  amounts  of  caffeine,  whilst  B.  typhi  is  very  slightly,  if  at 
all,  affected.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Amide-splitting  Ferments  in  Fungi.  K.  Shibata  {Beitr.  cliem. 
Physiol.  Path.,  1904,  5,  384 — 394). — The  mycelium  of  Aspergillus 
niger  contains  an  enzyme  or  a  group  of  enzymes  which  are  capable  of 
splitting  off  ammonia  from  urea,  biuret,  and  certain  amino-acids.  The 
term  amidase  is  suggested.     No  tyrosinase  was  discovered. 

W.  D.  H. 

Germination  of  Barley.  Arvid  Nilson  (/.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc, 
1904,  26,  289 — 294). — The  author  considers  that  the  chemical  changes 
which  constitute  the  germination  of  barley  are  induced  by  lactic  acid 
bacteria,  and  has  obtained  indications  that  the  acid  produces  the 
enzyme  from  the  insoluble  protein  molecule.  Substances  injurious  to  the 
enzymes  do  not  hinder  the  growth  of  barley  if  the  injurious  influence 
can  be  neutralised  by  the  action  of  the  bacteria.  If,  however,  the 
bacteria  are  destroyed  without  injuring  the  enzymes,  germination  is 
checked  for  a  time. 

In  addition  to  lactic  acid  bacteria,  barley  contains  ammonia-produc- 
ing bacteria.  The  presence  of  the  latter  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
barley  steeled  in  dilute  ammonia  will  decay,  but  not  grow. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Development  of  Annual  Fatty  Plants.  Study  of  the 
Nitrogen  and  Ternary  Substances.  Gustave  Andre  {Compt. 
rend.,  1904,  138,  639—644.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  200).— The  relation 
of  phosphoric  acid  to  nitrogen  is  highest  at  the  eud  of  the  flowering 
period.  The  variations  in  the  relation  of  amide  to  total  nitrogen  are 
slight  during  the  whole  period  of  the  growth  of  Mesemh'iantJicmum 
crystallinum,  but  were  more  in  the  case  of  the  two  other  plants  {loc. 
cit.).  Nitrates  were  found  at  all  times,  diminishing  in  quantity  during 
the  period  of  growth,  and  increasing  when  no  longer  required  for  the 
production  of  proteids. 

The  amount  of  water-soluble  carbohydrates  were  found  to  be  high 
during  the  whole  period  as  compared  with  the  saccharifiable  carbo- 
hydrates. It  is  suggested  that  a  transformation  of  acids  into  carbo- 
hydrates goes  on  in  the  daytime,  the  reverse  taking  place  in  the  night. 

The  amount  of  vasculin  differs  in  the  three  plants,  being  small  in 
M.  crystallinum y  considerable  in  M.  tricolor,  a-nA  still  greater  in  Sedum. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Fermentative  Fat-hydrolysis.  Emil  Hoyer  {Ber.,  1904,  37, 
1436 — 1447.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  i,  218). — The  experiments  were 
made  with  castor  oil  seeds  as  the  source  of  the  ferment.  All  attempts 
to  obtain  a  solution  of  the  ferment  by  extraction  with  various  solvents 
or  by  Buchner's  method  were  unsuccessful.  The  residue  in  the  Buchner 
press  possesses  the  full  hydrolysing  power  of  the  unpressed  seeds.  In 
slightly  germinated  seeds,  the  half  of  the  seed  containing  the  shoot 
contains  the  smaller  amount  of  ferment.  As  germination  proceeds, 
the  total  amount  of  ferment  in  the  seed  diminishes. 

A  concentrated  ferment  may  be  obtained  by  repeated  rubbing  of 
the  seeds  with  cotton  oil  and  pressing  through  a  cloth,  the  ferment 
being  precipitated  as  a  powder  from  the  oil  emulsion  on  addition  of 
ether  or  carbon  disulphide,  or  by  washing  the  ground  seeds  by  decanta- 
tion  with  ether.  These  mechanical  methods  result  in  a  concentration 
of  the  ferment,  but  are  always  accompanied  by  a  loss  owing  to  incom- 
plete separation. 

The  hydrolytic  effect  of  a  given  amount  of  ferment  depends  not  on 
the  water  added,  but  on  the  amount  of  acid  present.  This  amount 
differs  for  each  acid.  The  limits  within  which  the  amount  of  any  acid 
may  vary  are  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  acid  ;  strongly  di.ssociated 
acids  must  be  pre.-ent  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  ferment, 
plightly  dissociated  acids  may  vary  considerably  in  amount.  Carbon 
dioxide  has  no  effect  on  the  action  of  the  ferment.  G.  Y. 

Plant  Constituents  belonging  to  the  Group  of  Non-nitrogen- 
ous Extract  Substances.  Krnst  Schulze  {J.  Landw.,  1904,  52, 
1 — 30). — Sucrose  was  found  in  seedlings,  in  the  ahove-ground  parts  of 
young  cereals  and  fodder  plants,  in  leaves  of  trees,  flowers, and  in  most 
seeds,  yellow  lupin  seeds  being  the  only  ones  in  which  it  was  not  found. 
It  was  also  obtained  from  the  following  plants  before  the  flowering 
period :  red  clover,  lucerne,  vetches,  rye,  oats,  Italian  rye  grass ;  a 
small  amount  was  found  in  potato  leaves. 

Young  rye  and  oat  plants  yielded  secalose  (Abstr.,  1895,  i,  165) 
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in  addition  to  sucrose.  A  similar  carbohydrate  ([aji,  -  24'3°), 
possibly  identical  with  secalose,  was  obtained  from  Italian  rye 
grass.  Other  carbohydrates  soluble  in  water  occur,  which  yield  mucic 
acid  when  oxidised. 

As  regards  the  substances  (hemicelluloses)  insoluble  in  water  which 
are  either  not,  or  only  very  slowly,  dissolved  by  diastatic  enzymes,  the 
author's  results,  obtained  with  a  considerable  number  of  plants,  agree 
with  those  of  Tollens  in  showing  the  frequency  with  which  pentosans 
occur.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  galactose  was  obtained  after  hydrolysis. 

In  the  case  of  seeds  free  from  starch  (lupins),  the  hemicelluloses 
serve  as  reserve  cellulose,  whilst  in  seeds  containing  starch  (peas  and 
vetches,  <fec.)  they  support  the  starch  in  its  action  during  germina- 
tion. 

The  cell-wall  carbohydrates  are,  for  ruminants,  almost  as  important 
as  starch,  and  more  important  than  soluble  carbohydrates  such  as 
sugar. 

Some  of  the  methods  employed  in  separating  and  determining  the 
different  substances  or  groups  are  de.'cribed.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Production  of  Asparagine,  Dmitri  N.  Prianischnikoff  {Chem. 
Centr.,  1904,  i,  1017  ;  from  Ber.  deut.  hot.  ges.,  22,  35— 43).— In  ac- 
cordance with  E.  Schulze's  results,  it  was  found  that  the  concentration 
of  asparagine  in  seedlings  may  exceed  that  in  the  cotyledons,  or,  in 
young  seedlings,  may  be  the  same.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  con- 
centration of  asparagine,  like  that  of  other  amides,  is  higher  in  the 
cotyledons  than  in  the  axial  organs. 

Assuming  that  asparagine  is  produced  chiefly  or  exclusively  from 
the  decomposition  products  of  proteids,  the  two  NHg  groups  must  be 
derived  from  two  moleculesof  one  (or  two  different)  primary  amino  acids, 
or  else  from  diamine-  or  polyamino-compounds.  The  complete  oxidation 
of  the  one  amino-acid  molecule  would  not  be  necessary  as  the  primary 
decomposition  products  readily  yield  ammonia.  In  this  manner, 
ammonium  aspartate  could  be  produced,  and  from  this  asparagine. 
The  observations  of  Butkewitsch  {Tagshl.  XI.  Naturforsch.  Kongr., 
1892,  387)  (who  found  that,  under  the  influence  of  ana3sthetics,  seedlings 
accumulate  ammonia,  whilst  the  formation  of  asparagine  is  retarded) 
lend  support  to  this  view.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Solution  of  the  Nitrogenous  Substances  of  Malt.  L.  Pierre 
{Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  i,  1112  ;  from  Mon.  scient.,  [iv],  18,  190—193).— 
Potassium  dihydrogen  phosphate  increased  the  solubility  of  the  nitrogen- 
ous matter,  especially  at  60°  ;  the  dipotassium  salt  had  a  similar  effect, 
but  in  a  less  degree.  With  increased  acidity,  there  was  an  increase  of 
non-coagulable  nitrogen  at  15 — 68°,  the  effect  being  diminished  in 
presence  of  calcium  hydrogen  carbonate.  Precipitation  of  phosphoric 
acid  at  15 — 68°  was  greatest,  and  the  non-coagulable  nitrogen  was 
least,  in  presence  of  calcium  hydrogen  carbonate.  Calcium  sulphate 
increased  the  amount  of  non-coagulable  nitrogen  below  50°,  and 
lowered  the  amount  above  50°.  Sodium  chloride  yielded  the  highest 
amount  of  non-coagulable  nitrogen.  N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Composition  of  the  Inner  Fruit  Shell  of  Coffee.  Bela  von 
BiTTo  (/.  Laiidw.,  1904,  52,  93— 95).— The  fresh  substance  had  the 
following  percentage  composition  : 


Nitrogenous 

Non-nitrogenous 

Water. 

Ether  extract. 

substance. 

extract. 

Crude  fibre. 

Ash. 

11-18 

115 

5-50 

20-66 

58-87 

2-63 

The  dry  matter  contains  0-58  per  cent,  of  lecithin  (calculated  from 
the  organic  phosphorus),  but  no  cholesterol,  and  21*50  per  cent,  of 
pentosans. 

The  composition  of  the  ash  is  as  follows : 


KaO. 

Na,0.  MgO. 

CaO. 

FejOj  and  AI0O3. 

P2O5. 

SO3. 

SiO,.     CI.     CO2. 

32-30 

4-35      4-64 

11-90 

7-10 

2-75 

2-54 

15-95   0-69  17-25 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Chemistry  of  Hips.  Karl  Wittmann  {Zeit.  landw.  Vei'suchswes. 
Oesterr.,  1904,  7,  68 — 74). — Analysis  of  four  samples  of  the  fresh  fruit 
of  Bosa  canina  gave  the  following  results  :  water,  22-88 — 37*97  ;  crude 
fibre,  19-86—25-24;  nitrogen,  0-541—0-712;  extract,  28-95-36-72; 
acids  (as  malic  acid),  3*06 — 3*64  ;  tannin,  2-00 — 2-69  ;  total  sugar  (as 
invert  sugar),  1165 — 15'58;  invert  sugar,  10*20 — 13-76;  sucrose, 
0-59— 2-43  ;  crude  fat,  1-72—2-59  ;  and  ash,  2-43—4-00  per  cent. 

The  average  percentage  composition  of  the  ash  was  aa  follows  : 


KjO. 

Na^O. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

FeP,. 

P.O5. 

SO3. 

CI. 

SiO.^. 

CO2. 

23-53 

2-40 

26-78 

7-73 

0-52 

9-37 

3-65 

0-30 

0-67 

25-38 

The  percentage  of  total  ash  is  very  high,  and  the  calcium  is  higher 
than  in  any  other  fruit  in  the  same  zone.  The  amount  of  potassium 
is  very  low  compared  with  other  fruits.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Migration  and  Return  of  the  Nitrogen  and  the  Chief  Ash 
Constituents  in  the  Leaf  and  Stem  of  Polygonum  Sacha- 
linense.  Josef  Seissl  {Chem.  Centr.,  1 904,  i,  820  ;  from  Zeit.  landw. 
Verstichswes.  Oesterr.,  7,  39 — 58). — The  plants  were  taken  at  intervals 
of  14  days  from  an  area  of  1-5  square  metre,  from  June  15  to 
October  15.  Potassium  and  phosphoric  acid  begin  to  return  about 
the  middle  of  June  (when  their  amount  is  at  its  maximum),  and  con- 
tinue until  the  end  of  the  vegetative  period.  Calcium,  magnesium,  and 
sulphuric  acid  do  not  return,  but  go  on  accumulating.  The  loss  of 
base  due  to  the  partial  return  of  potassium  is  fully  compensated  by 
calcium. 

The  loss  of  potassium  in  the  leaves  aod  stems  amounted  to  about 
one-half  and  two-thirds  respectively,  whilst  the  amount  of  calcium 
was  doubled  in  the  leaves  and  more  than  tripled  in  the  stems. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Rhubarb  Cultivated  in  Berne  (Rheum  Palmatum,  fi-T&ngn- 
ticum,  and  Rheum  Officinale  Baillon).  P.  A.  A.  F.  Eijkkn 
{C/iem.  Centr.,  1904,  i,  1077;  from  I'harm.  \Veekhlad.,A\,  177—181). 
— Chrysophanic  acid,  emodin,  Moemodin,  CuHjoOj,  rhein,  CJuHgO^,  and 
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anthraglucosides  have  been  found  in  the  rhizomes  of  RJveum  palnuitum, 
cultivated  in  Berne.  The  anthraglucosides,  when  hydrolysed  by  the 
action  of  dilute  acids,  yield  chrysophanic  acid,  emodin,  and  rhein.  The 
rhizomes  of  Rheum  officinale  Baillon,  also  grown  in  Berne,  contained 
the  same  compounds  with  the  exception  of  emodin,  and  the  presence  of 
chrysophanic  acid,  isoemodin,  and  rhein  was  detected  in  the  roots. 
Diacetylrhein,  CjjHgAcgOg,  crystallises  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  pale 
yellow  needles  and  melts  at  247—248°.  E.  W.  W. 

Seeds  of  Rhus  Glabra.  George  B.  Feankforter  and  A.  W. 
Martin  {Anier.  J.  Pharm.,  1904,  76,  151 — 158). — The  mature  seed  of 
Rhus  glah-a  has  been  examined  with  the  following  results. 

The  whole  seed  yields  6*862  per  cent,  of  moisture  and  265  per  cent. 
of  ash;  it  consists  of  husk,  399  per  cent.,  and  kernel,  60"1  per  cent. 
The  ground  seed,  including  the  husk,  was  extracted  successively  with 
ether,  alcohol,  and  water,  and  gave  2236,  6*74,  and  4*76  per  cent,  of 
extract  respectively  with  these  solvents. 

The  decorticated  seed  yields  4  93  per  cent,  of  moisture  and  1*98  per 
cent,  of  ash.  On  extraction  with  ether,  it  furnishes  9"1  per  cent,  of 
a  pale  yellow,  mobile  oil,  which  has  a  peculiar  odour,  a  pleasant  taste, 
becomes  viscous  at—  18°,  and  solidifies  at  -  24°.  This  oil  has  a  sp,  gr. 
0-9203  at  20°  and  0-9312  at  0°,  and  n^  1-48821  at  0°  and  1-48228 
at  15°,  is  optically  inactive,  and  is  soluble  in  most  organic  solvents. 
Its  absorption  spectrum  is  peculiar,  the  violet  rays  being  entirely 
absorbed  and  a  black  band  appearing  in  the  red  portion.  Rhus  oil  is 
a  non-drying  oil  which  gives  a  saponification  value  194-7 — 195-3,  and 
iodine  value  85-96—87-86  ;  on  hydrolyt-is,  it  yields  8-35—9-28  per 
cent,  of  glycerol.  It  contains  0-696  per  cent,  of  unsaponifiable 
matter,  which  consists  of  a  cholesterol  melting  at  63-5 — 64°. 

The  husk  of  the  seed  contains  7-32  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid,  1-35 
per  cent,  of  calcium  hydrogen  malate,  and  8-5  per  cent,  of  a  black, 
semi-solid,  non-drying  oil  which  has  a  sp.  gr.  0-9412  at  20°  and  0-933 
at  35°.  This  oil  gives  an  iodine  value  87-2,  and  saponification  value 
179-7.  When  treated  with  acetone,  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  oil  dis- 
solves and,  on  evaporating  the  solution,  is  obtained  as  a  pale  yellow 
liquid  ;  the  insoluble  residue  is  a  black,  semi-solid  substance. 

E.  G. 

Assimilation  of  Iron  by  Spinach.  0.  von  Czadek  (C/iem.  Centr., 
1904,  i,  832  ;  from  Zeit.  landw.  Versuchswes.  Oeaterr.,  7,  65 — 67). — By 
manuring  the  soil  with  0  5  and  2  per  cent,  of  ferric  hydroxide,  the 
percentage  of  iron  in  spinach  plants  grown  in  pots  was  increased  from 
0*03 — 0-18  and  023  per  cent,  on  the  dry  matter.  No  effect  on 
growth  was  observed  at  first,  but  later  on  the  iron  plants  were  some- 
what retarded.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Influence  of  Betaine  and  of  Amines  on  the  Gro-wth  of 
the  Sugar-Beet.  Karl  Andrli'k  and  Vl.  Stanek  {Zeit.  Zuckerind. 
Bohrn.,  1904,  28,  291 — 297). — As  it  has  been  recommended  to  employ 
the  residue  from  the  desaccharification  of  molasses  for  the  preparation 
of  a  nitrogenous  and  potash  manure,  the  author  has  made  experiments 
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to  ascertain  the  influence  exerted  on  sugar-beets  by  the  application  to 
the  soil  of  betaine  (which  is  the  principal  nitrogenous  substance  of 
these  residues)  and  of  the  sulphates  of  dimethylamine  and 
trimethylaiuine,  these  amines  being  formed  in  the  decomposition 
of  betaine.  The  results  are  briefly  as  follows:  (1)  in  a  soil  rich  io 
nitrogen,  betaine  acts  favourably  on  the  growth  of  the  beet,  but  the 
purity  of  the  juice  is  diminished  (70*7  against  81*9),  as  also  is  the 
amount  of  sugar  ( 10*2  against  1325  per  cent.) ;  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
in  the  roots  is  only  slightly  augmented.  It  is  probable  that  the 
betaine  does  not  pass  as  such  into  the  roots,  and,  as  it  could  not  be 
detected  in  the  soil  at  the  end  of  the  experiments,  it  presumably 
undergoes  bacterial  decomposition.  (2)  Small  quantities  of  the  amines 
used  caused  large  increases  in  the  root-growth,  but  the  purity  of  the 
juice  (70'9)  and  the  amount  of  sugar  (9  per  cent.)  were  very  low.  The 
nitrogen  presetit  in  the  beets  is  also  considerably  augmented.  In 
larger  amounts,  these  amines  produce  a  diminution  in  the  root-growth. 
(3)  Parallel  experiments  with  ammonium  sulphite  led  to  much  more 
favourable  results  than  the  preceding.  T.  H.  P. 

Digestibility  of  Beet  Sections  Dried  by  Different  Methods. 
Oscar  Kellner,  Jakob  Yolhard,  and  Fr.  Honcamp  {Bied.  Centr.,  1904, 
33,  250—253  ;  from  Deut.  landw'.  Presse,  1903,  30,  519).— The  results 
of  experiments  in  which  sheep  were  fed  with  beet  sections  dried  re- 
spectively in  furnace  gase.s  and  by  a  new  process  with  steam  showed 
that  there  was  no  considerable  difference  in  the  value  of  the  two 
products.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Nutritive  Value  of  Whale  Meal.  Arno  Kaoli  and  Sigmund  Hals 
(Bifid.  Centr,  1904,  33,  253-255;  horn  ^^orsk.  LandmansbL,  1903, 
22,  395 — 397). — A  sample  of  fresh,  lean  whale  flesh  had  the  following 
percentage  composition  : 


Crude 

Crude 

Indigestible 

!    Digestible 

Water. 

fat. 

protein. 

protein. 

protein. 

Asli. 

81-58 

0-86 

17-34 

0-30 

17-04 

0-39 

The  crude  protein  contained  14-5  per  cent,  of  amides.  The  most 
striking  results  are  the  low  ash,  and  the  high  digestibility  of  the 
proteids. 

Analyses  are  also  given  of  27  samples  of  whale  meal.  These  show 
a  low  digestibility,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  methods  employed  in  their 
preparation.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Fibre  and  Carbohydrates  in  Feeding-stuffs.  Tentative  De- 
termination of  the  Components  of  Each.  P.  Schwkitzek  (./. 
Anier.  Cfcem.  iSoc,  1904,  26,  252 — 262). — The  determinations  were 
made  by  the  official  method  and  the  chlorate  and  bromide  methods  in 
maize  stems  and  leaves,  timothy  hay,  red  clover,  and  blue  grass. 

The  true  value  for  fibre  is  the  crude  fibre  less  the  fuifural -yielding 
constituents  calculated  as  pentosan.  To  indicate  its  origin,  the  latter 
is  given  in  the  tables  under  the  heading  tibro-pentosan. 
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The  substances  left  in  the  fibre  by  the  bromine  method  and  removed 
by  treatment  with  acid  and  alkali  are  counted  as  pectoses.  These  also 
yield  furfural.  The  results  include,  therefore,  separate  determinations 
of  fibro-  and  pectose-pentosan  in  addition  to  the  group  of  "  pentosans  " 
derived  partly  from  sugar  and  starch,  but  chiefly  from  carbohydrates 
of  unknown  composition.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Influence  of  Artificial  Manures  on  the  Behaviour  of  Water 
in  Soil.  Emanuel  Gross  {Bied.  Centr.,  1904,  33,  217—218;  from 
Zeit.  land.  Versuchswes.  Oesterr.,  1903,  80). — The  rise  of  water  in  a 
tube  containing  fine  soil  alone  was  compared  with  that  in  similar 
tubes  containing  the  same  soil  with  2  per  icent.  of  potassium  sulphate, 
superphosphate,  sodium  nitrate,  and  calcium  hydroxide  respectively. 
It  was  found  that  lime  retarded  the  upward  rise  of  water. 

Potassium  salts  and,  in  most  cases,  superphosphate,  increased,  whilst 
sodium  nitrate  and  lime  diminished  the  capillarity  of  the  soil.  In  the 
case  of  lime,  the  diminution  amounted  to  30 — 40  per  cent. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Can  Plant  Analysis  disclose  the  Amount  of  Assimilable 
Constituents  in  Soil?  M.  Stahl-Schroder  {J.  Landw.,  1904,  52, 
31 — 92). — According  to  Heinrich  (Grundlagen  zur  Beurteilung  der 
Ackerh'ume,  Wisynar,  1882),  analysis  of  entire  plants  gives  erroneous 
indications,  and  it  is  most  convenient  to  confine  attention  to  the  roots 
(compare  Dikow,  J.  Landw.,  1891). 

The  results  of  experiments  with  oats,  made  in  1893  and  1894,  showed 
that  with  increased  amounts  of  manure  the  corresponding  constituents 
in  the  roots  are  also  increased.  The  method  can,  however,  give  mis- 
leading results  as  regards  the  requirements  of  soils,  although  useful 
indications  are  obtained  in  extreme  cases.  It  was  found  that  other 
pai  ts  of  the  plants  are  affected  by  manuring  as  much  as  the  roots, 
and  can  be  employed  with  greater  advantage,  as  the  analysis  of  roots 
growing  in  soil  is  open  to  serious  sources  of  error  which  are  diflScult 
to  avoid. 

As  regards  Atterberg's  method,  the  author  considers  that  his  results 
do  not  show  it  to  be  impracticable,  but  that  the  influence  of  climate 
would  have  to  be  studied  for  several  years,  since  some  differences  in 
composition  were  evidently  due  to  the  season.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Action  of  Sterilised  and  Fermenting  Organic  Matter  on  the 
Solubility  of  the  Phosphoric  Acid  of  Tricalcium  Phosphate. 
Axel  Stalstrom  {Centr.  Bakt.  Par.,  1904,  11,  724— 732).— The 
dissolving  action  of  organic  matter  on  tricalcium  phosphate  depends 
on  the  activity  of  micro-organi.>-ms.  The  nature  of  the  fermentation 
is  influenced  by  the  character  of  the  organic  matter.  In  presence  of 
peat,  peat  litter,  manure,  and  broth,  carbon  dioxide-ammonia  fermenta- 
tion was  observed  ;  with  milk,  sour  milk,  and  lactose,  lactic  fermenta- 
tion, and  with  peat  and  lactose  together  butyric,  fermentation. 

Carbon  dioxide-ammonia  fermentation  had  very  little  action  on 
tricalcium  phosphate.  With  lactic  and  butyric  fermentation,  the  effect 
)yas  y^ry  distinct.  N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Influence  of  Straw  as  Manure  at  Different  Depths.  Conrad 
VON  Seelhorst  and  W.  Freckmann  (/.  Landw.,  1904,  52,  163 — 171). 
— Experiments  with  oats  were  made  both  with  loamy  and  sandy  soil 
in  large  pots,  both  with  and  without  aeration,  and  with  different 
amounts  of  water. 

It  was  found  that  when  the  straw  was  mixed  with  the  lower  half  of 
the  soil  there  was  a  greater  loss  of  nitrate  and  a  greater  injury  to  the 
plants  than  when  mixed  with  the  upper  half  when  sodium  nitrate  had 
been  applied,  but  in  the  case  of  the  loamy  soil  (without  nitrate)  the 
presence  of  straw  in  the  upper  half  was  more  injurious  than  when  the 
straw  was  mixed  with  the  lower  half  of  the  soil. 

In  the  case  of  sandy  soil,  straw  was  more  injurious  in  the  subsoil 
than  in  the  surface  soil. 

The  injurious  action  of  straw  is  attributed  only  to  its  being  favour- 
able to  denitrification.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Influence  of  Straw  Manure  on  the  Yield  in  Presence  of 
Lime  or  Sulphuric  Acid.  Conrad  von  Seelhorst  and  W.  Freck- 
mann {J.  Landw.,  1904,  52,  172— 174).— Both 
lime  and  sulphuric  acid  promote  the  decomposi- 
tion of  straw,  and  consequently  diminish  (without, 
however,  entirely  overcoming)  the  injurious  effect 
of  straw  on  crops.  N.  H.  J.  M.  (  \\ 
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Safety  Pipette.  Wilhelm  Hirschel  {Chem. 
Zeit.,  1904,  28,  359). — A  convenient  automatic 
pipette,  which  will  be  readily  understood  from  the 
accompanying  figure. 

The  pipette  is  so  fixed  that  the  cross-handle  of 
t  he  stop-cock  may  be  readily  turned  with  the 
thumb.  When  in  position  I,  the  pump  acts 
until  the  liquid  appears  in  the  overflow  tube,  a. 
The  stop-cock  is  then  at  once  turned  through  45° 
into  position  II,  which  stops  the  further  entrance 
of  liquid.  By  further  turning  through  45°  (III), 
the  lifjuid  runs  out.  By  replacing  the  stop-cock 
T)  position  I,  the   small  quantity  of  liquid  in  a 

forced  into  the  overflow  space.  L.  de  K. 

Substitute  for  Burette  Pinch  Clamps. 
ARL  KiPPENBKRGER  {Zett.  anal.  Chem.,  1904,  43, 
'>2 — 233). — In  place  of  the  shott  piece  of  gbss 

id    slipped    into    the    caoutchouc    tube    connecting    the   jet    to    the 
urette,  which  was  suggested  by  Bunseu,  the  author  prefers  a  short 
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piece  of  glass  tube,  open  at  its  upper  end,  and  haviog  soveral  holes 
pierced  through  its  sides  near  the  lower  closed  end.  M.  J.  S. 

Burette  Stands.  Carl  Kippenbebger  {Zeil.  anal.  CJiem.^  1904, 
43,  233 — 236). — The  burettes  are  held  in  clamps  so  constructed  that 
a  number  of  them  can  be  attached  together  in  a  row.  Several  forms 
of  stand  are  figured,  capable  of  carrying  9 — 12  burettes.      M,  J.  S. 

A  Polarisation  Colorimeter.  Aage  A.  Meisling  {Zeit.  anal. 
Chem.,  1904,  43,  137 — 146). — This  apparatus  was  designed  for  a 
hjBiuoglobinometer,  but  may  be  employed  for  general  colorimetric 
estimations.  The  principle  employed  is  that  of  producing  by  circular 
polarisation  a  coloured  field  which  exactly  matches  the  colour  of  the 
solution  in  a  column  the  length  of  which  can  be  measured.  The  instru- 
ment, which  externally  resembles  a  microscope,  contains  a  pair  of  Nicol's 
prisms,  with  a  quartz  plate  between  them.  The  polarising  prism  and 
a  reservoir  for  the  coloured  solution  are  placed  close  together  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  axis  of  the  tube.  Into  the  solution  dips  a  tube 
which  is  closed  at  the  bottom  by  a  thin  glass  plate  and  can  be  raised 
or  lowered  by  a  rack.  The  distance  between  this  glass  plate  and  the 
bottom  of  the  reservoir  gives  the  length  of  column  of  liquid,  and 
can  be  read  on  a  millimeter  scale.  A  standard  solution  of  the 
substance  to  be  estimated  is  placed  in  the  reservoir.  The  observer, 
looking  through  the  upper  Nicol,  sees  then  two  illuminated  discs,  and 
by  rotating  the  analyser  while  varying  the  length  of  the  coloured 
solution  can  obtain  exactly  the  same  colour  in  both  discs.  The  analyser 
is  then  clamped.  The  standard  solution  is  replaced  by  that  which  is 
to  be  estimated,  and  by  varying  the  length  of  the  colunm  the  same 
colour  is  reproduced.  The  percentage  of  the  coloured  substance  is 
inversely  proportii-nal  to  the  length  of  column  required.  A  single 
cubic  centimetre  of  solution,  containing  5 — 20  cub.  mm.  of  blood 
(diluted  with  a  0"1  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  carbonate),  suffices  for 
the  observations,  and  it  is  shown  that  the  length  of  column  varies 
exactly  with  the  dilution  within  wide  limits.  M.  J.  S. 

New  Indicator  in  Alkalimetry.  Lucien  Robin  (Aim.  Chim. 
anal.,  1904,  9,  130). — This  indicator,  which  may  be  substituted  for 
phenolphthalein,  and  has,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  being  applicable 
in  the  presence  of  ammonia,  is  prepared  as  follows  :  10  grams  of 
yellow  mimosa  flowers  are  mixed  with  200  c.c.  of  water  and  heated  to 
boiling ;  when  cold,  50  c.c.  of  alcohol  are  added,  and,  after  waiting  for 
an  hour,  the  liquid  is  filtered  into  a  bottle  made  of  brown  glass.  One 
drop  of  the  indicator  suffices  for  10  c.c.  of  liquid  to  be  titrated.  On 
adding  a  drop  of  i\710  alkali,  the  liquid  will  turn  golden-yellow  and 
again  become  colourless  on  adding  a  drop  of  JVjlO  acid.  Towards 
carbonates,  it  behaves  exactly  like  phenolphthalein.  L.  de  K. 

Detection  of  Chlorides  in  the  Presence  of  Bromides.  H. 
Chapman  Jones  {Chem.  News,  1904,  89,  229).— If  silver  chloride  is 
treated  with  a  cold  saturated  ammonium  hydrogen  carbonate  solution 
for  a  few  minutes  and  then  filtered,  the  filtrate  gives  a  distinct  turbidity 
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when  acidified  with  nitric  acid.  Silver  bromide,  when  similarly  treated, 
yields  no  turbidity.  To  ascertain  whether  a  turbidity  is  due  to  silver 
chloride  or  bromide,  the  turbid  solution  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  to 
one  is  added  a  slight  excess  of  the  ammonium  hydrogen  carbonate 
solution,  and  to  the  other  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  If  the 
turbidity  is  caused  by  silver  chloride,  it  dissolves  in  a  few  seconds, 
but  if  due  to  the  bromide  it  remains  unaffected  for  nearly  an  hour. 
The  part  diluted  with  water  serves  a3  a  comparison.  W.  P.  S. 

Detection  of  Free  Chlorine  and  Bromine.  Domenico  Ganassini 
(Ckem.  Centr.,  1904,  i,  1172—1173;  from  Boll.  Chim.  Farm.,  43, 
153 — 157). — A  strip  of  filter  paper  immersed  in  a  solution  of  2  c.c.  of 
aniline  oil  and  8  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  40  c.c.  of  water  turns 
wine-red  when  exposed  to  free  chlorine  and  then  beoomes  blue  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  In  the  presence  of  bromides,  the  bromine  should 
be  first  expelled  by  heating  with  potassium  permanganate  and  acetic 
acid ;  the  chlorine  is  then  liberated  by  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric 
acid.  In  the  presence  of  nitrous  oxide,  the  paper  turns  yellowish- 
brown,  changing  in  the  air  to  greenish- blue.  Paper  is  soaked  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  potassium  bromide,  dried,  and  then  immersed  in 
an  alcoholic  ammoniacal  solution  of  fluorescein.  When  dried  and 
exposed  to  chlorine,  it  turns  rose-red  ;  bromine  should  be  first  expelled 
as  directed. 

As  a  delicate  test  for  bromine  vapour,  the  author  recommends  a 
paper  which  has  been  immersed  in  a  0"4  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of 
fluorescein  containing  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  and  then  dried.  A  red 
colour  shows  the  presence  of  bromine.  Should  chlorine  be  also  present, 
the  colour  does  not  appear  at  first,  but  becomes  visible  when  the  paper 
is  exposed  to  ammonia  vapour.  It  is  not  discharged  by  exposure  to 
acetic  acid  fumes.  L.  de  K. 

New  Reagents  for  Titration  Purposes ;  Notes  on  lodometry. 
Fritz  Raschio  (Zeit.  angew.  CJtem.,  1904,  17,  577 — 585). — A  lengthy 
investigation  unsuitable  for  useful  abstraction. 

A  hydrochloric  acid  of  absolutely  known  composition,  and  therefore 
fit  for  delicate  standardising  purposes,  may  be  obtained  by  passing 
hydrogen  chloride  into  a  weighed  amount  of  water  and  reweighing. 

In  a  similar  manner,  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphur  dioxide  of  known 
composition  may  be  obtained  and  used  for  standardising  iodine 
solution.  The  solution  of  sulphur  dioxide  should  be  added  to  the 
iodine  solution,  not  the  reverse.  The  reaction  between  dilute  solutions 
takes  place  with  such  accuracy  that  the  mixed  hydriodic  and  sulphuric 
acids  formed  may  be  titrated  with  A^/10  soda,  using  methyl-oranjge  as 
indicator.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Fluorine.  E.  Dbladrier  (C/t«m.  Centr.,  1904,  ii, 
1104—1105;  from  Chem.  Weekblad.,  1904,  i,  324— 327).— Soluble 
fluorides  are  neutralised  with  ammonia  and  precipitated  with  lithium 
chloride,  the  precipitate  being  finally  converted  into  sulphate.     Or  the 
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Bolution  may  be  boiled  with  thorium  chloride  and  the  precipitate 
heated  with  ammonium  nitrate,  which  converts  it  into  thorium  dioxide. 
Insoluble  fluorides  are  mixed  with  15  parts  of  powdered  quartz  and 
heated  with  sulphuric  acid  in  a  current  of  dry  air  at  160^  The  gaseous 
compounds  are  first  passed  through  a  bulb  containing  precipitated 
silicic  acid  and  then  into  a  flask  containing  a  layer  of  mercury  and  a 
sufficiency  of  water.  After  the  heating  has  been  continued  for 
3  hours,  the  separated  silica  is  filtered  off  and  the  solution  of 
hydrofluosilicic  acid  is  precipitated  with  thorium  chloride.  After 
24  hours,  the  thorium  fluosilicate  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter, 
dried,  and  weighed.  L.  de  K. 

Titration  of  Hydrofluoric  Acid  containing  Hydrofluosilicic 
Acid.  Julius  Katz  {GJmti.  Zeit.,  1904,  28,  356—357,  387—389).— 
Ten  grams  of  the  previously  diluted  acid  (1 :  10)  are  weighed  in  a 
platinum  dish  and  titrated  at  the  boiling  heat  with  2A'-potassium 
hydroxide,  usiog  phenolphthalein  as  indicator ;  the  result  is  expressed 
in  terms  of  hydrogen  fluoride.  The  operation  may  also  be  carried  out 
in  the  cold  in  a  paraffin-coated  beaker,  but  then  some  calcium  chloride 
should  be  added. 

Ten  grams  of  the  same  acid  are  now  weighed  out  in  a  paraffin- 
coated  beaker,  diluted  with  100  c.c.  of  60  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  again 
titrated.  The  difference  in  c.c.  between  the  two  titrations  represents 
the  hydrofluosilicic  acid.  The  factor  to  be  used  in  the  calculation 
varies,  however,  with  the  relation  of  the  "  difference"  with  the  total 
number  of  c.c.  Used.  If  less  than  5  per  cent.,  0*0576,  if  from  5 — 10 
per  cent.,  0-0580— 0-0595,  if  from  10—20  per  cent.,  0060— 0061,  and 
if  over  20,  006 17  is  employed.  The  hydrofluosilicic  acid  thus  found, 
multiplied  by  0'833  gives  the  equivalent  amount  of  hydrofluosilicic 
acid  to  be  deducted  from  the  result  of  the  first  titration.  A  full 
theoretical  explanation  is  given.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Sulphur  in  Calcium  Carbide.  Hj.  Lidholm 
{Zeit.  angew.  Chem.,  1904,  17,  558 — 560). — About  3  grams  of  the 
powdered  sample  are  mixed  with  15  grams  of  perfectly  dry  potassium 
sodium  carbonate  and  6  grams  of  perfectly  dry  ammonium  chloride, 
and  fused  in  a  covered  porcelain  crucible,  using  a  spirit  burner  as 
the  source  of  heat.  The  fused  mass  is  then  introduced  into  a 
special  apparatus,  the  air  of  which  is  displaced  by  a  current  of 
carbon  dioxide,  and  then  decomposed  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  gases  evolved  are  passed  through  a  series  of  absorbers  filled 
with  a  solution  prepared  by  dissolving  5  grams  of  cadmium  acetate 
and  20  grams  of  zinc  acetate  in  200  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and 
diluting  to  1  litre.  The  last  traces  of  hydrogen  sulphide  are  ex- 
pelled by  boiling  while  transmitting  carbon  dioxide. 

The  precipitate  obtained  is  treated  with  10  c.c.  of  a  copper 
sulphate  solution  (120  grams  copper  sulphate,  120  c.c.  sulphuric 
acid,  water  to  1  litre),  which  soon  acts  on  the  sulphides  of  cad- 
mium and  zinc,  forming  copper  sulphide.  This  is  then  collected, 
washed,  ignited,  and  weighed  as  oxide.  L.  de  K. 
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The  Sensitiveness  of  the  Sodium  Nitroprusside  Reaction. 
C.  Reichard  {Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  1904,  43,  222— 230).— A  drop  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  sodium  nitroprusside  gives  an  intense  violet 
colour  with  0004  c.c.  of  an  ammonium  sulphide  solution  containing 
0000001 8  gram  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  reaction 
depends  more  on  the  concentration  of  the  sulphide  solution  than  on  the 
absolute  amount  of  sulphide.  The  same  quantity  of  sulphur,  whether 
in  the  form  sodium  sulphide  or  sodium  or  ammonium  hydrosulphide 
gives  the  same  intensity  of  reaction.  Presence  of  excess  of  sodium 
hydroxide  prevents  the  development  of  the  violet  colour ;  excess  of 
ammonia  has  no  such  preventive  action.  The  yellow  solution  obtained 
by  saturating  sodium  hydroxide  with  sulphur  does  not  give  the  violet 
colour  with  nitroprusside.  The  violet  colour  is  in  all  cases  ephemeral ; 
its  fading  seems  to  be  due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphide  to  sulphite. 

M.  J.  S. 

Organically  Combined  Sulphurous  Acid  in  Poods.  K. 
Fabnsteiner  {Zeit.  Nahr.  Genussm.,  1904,  7,  449 — 470). — The  free 
and  combined  sulphurous  acid  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  326)  in  solutions  of 
sugars  and  other  substances  may  be  determined  as  follows :  20  c.c. 
of  the  solution,  to  which  a  little  starch  solution  has  been  added,  are 
titrated  with  iodine  solution,  to  obtain  the  amount  of  free  sulphurous 
acid.  Five  c.c.  of  18  per  cent,  sodium  hydroxide  solution  are  then  added, 
and,  after  1  minute,  6  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1"124.  The 
solution  is  then  again  titrated  with  iodine  solution,  when  the  quantity 
of  combined  sulphurous  acid  is  obtained.  Instead  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  citric  acid  may  be  used.  In  the  case  of  fruit  juices,  the  most 
accurate  results  are  obtained  by  distilling  off  the  combined  sulphurous 
acid  after  titrating  the  free  portion.  Numerous  experiments  are 
also  described,  in  which  the  amount  of  sulphurous  acid  entering  into 
combination  with  various  sugars  was  ascertained.  W.  P.  S. 

Estimation  of  Nitrogen.  L6on  Debourdeaux  {Comjjt.  rend.,  1904, 
138,  905 — 907). — The  method  consists  in  distilling  the  nitrogenous 
compound  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  sulphide  and  hyposulphite, 
whereby  the  nitrogen  is  converted  into  ammonia,  and  then  weighed 
as  ammonium  chloride  ;  it  can  be  applied  to  the  following  types  of  com- 
pounds :  (1)  oxygenated  compounds  of  nitrogen,  (2)  hydroxylamine,  (3) 
nitrogen  compounds  containing  a  phenol  grouping,  (4)  nitriles,  cyanides, 
and  double  cyanides,  (5)  cyanates  and  thiocyanates,  (6)  uusubstituted 
imides  and  imides,  (7)  amines  which  contain  an  acidic  grouping.  Ex- 
periments in  which  the  alkali  sulphide  was  used  by  itself  or  with 
the  addition  of  salts  other  than  the  hyposulphite  were  unsuccessful. 

M.  A.  W. 

Estimation  of  Nitrogen  by  Kjeldahl's  Method.  {Trans. 
Guinnesa  lies.  Lab.,  1903,  1,  13— 16).— A  distillation  apparatus 
for  use  with  Gunning's  modification  of  Kjeldahl's  method  of 
estimating  nitrogen  in  organic  compounds  is  described,  which  is 
found  to  give  good  results.  The  vertical  tube,  through  which  the 
ammonia  passes  to  the  standard  acid  solution,  is  provided  with  a  long, 
narrow  condenser,  and  is  furnished  at  its  lower  extremity  with  a  bulb 
and  wide  tube  leading  into  the  receiving  flask  ;  the  wide  tube  either 
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dips  into  the  acid  or  drops  the  distillate  on  to  its  surface.  The  con- 
denser is  rendered  necessary  owing  to  the  solvent  action  of  the  steam 
charged  with  ammonia  on  the  glass,  from  which  alkali  is  dissolved. 
Six  of  these  distillation  flasks,  each  of  1  litre  capacity,  may  be  ar- 
ranged side  by  side,  and  their  condensers  connected  up  in  series,  the 
total  space  occupied  being  only  about  90  x  25  cms. 

When  the  estimation  is  made  on  natural  products  like  barley,  of 
which  a  large  quantity  must  be  taken  for  analysis,  it  is  necessary  to 
use  a  sufficient  amount  (20  or  even  30  c.c.)  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  to  fully  oxidise  all  carbonaceous  matter  and  to  leave  an  excess  in 
which  the  potassium  sulphate  forms  a  tolerably  liquid  solution  on  cool- 
ing. Otherwise,  if  the  flame  under  the  flask  is  allowed  to  play  on  the 
unwetted  surface  of  the  glass  beyond  the  limits  of  the  acid  mixture, 
as  much  as  90  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen  may  be  driven  off  by  the 
superheating  of  the  edges  of  the  highly  concentrated  solution  of 
sulphate.  '  T.  H.  P. 

A  Kjeldahl  Apparatus.  Max  Siegfried  (Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.,  1904, 
41,  1 — 2). — To  avoid  spirting  or  "bumping"  during  the  heating  with 
sulphuric  acid,  the  necks  of  the  flasks  are  clamped  to  a  bar,  a  slight 
swinging  motion  being  communicated  to  the  latter  by  means  of  a 
water  or  electric  motor,  so  that  the  flasks  move  to  and  fro  over  the 
burners.  W.  P.  S. 

Distilling  Apparatus  for  Kjeldahl's  Nitrogen  Process.  E. 
Blanck  {Chem.  Zeit,  1904, 28,  406). — The  apparatus  consists  of  a  flask 
in  which  the  substances  are  treated  according  to  Kjeldahl's  directions. 
It  is  fitted  with  a  rubber  stopper,  bored  to  receive  a  tap  funnel  and 
also  the  connection  to  the  distilling  arrangement. 

The  funnel  admits  the  alkali  and  the  potassium  sulphide  ;  the  dis- 
tilling arrangement  comprises  the  usual  bulb,  a  condenser,  and  a 
pipette-shaped  tube,  the  point  of  which  dips  into  the  standard  acid 
contained  in  a  receiver.  Excepting  the  rubber  cork,  no  other  rubber 
connections  are  used.  At  the  commencement,  the  water  is  allowed  to 
run  through  the  condenser  at  full  speed,  but  towards  the  end  it  is 
made  to  run  slowly,  whilst  the  contents  of  the  flask  are  being  more 
vigorously  boiled.  L.  de  K. 

Modification  of  Marsh's  Apparatus.  Casimir  Strzyzowski 
{Cheni.  Centr.,  1904,  i,  1228—1230;  from  Osterr.  Chem.  Zeit.,  7, 
77 — 81). — A  modified  form  of  the  Marsh  apparatus,  which  cannot  be 
well  understood  without  reference  to  the  original  paper  and  illus- 
tration. 

The  operation  is  conducted  as  usual  after  the  air  has  been  expelled 
by  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide.  As  a  sharp  test  for  distinguishing  a 
faint  arsenical  mirror  from  an  antimonial  one,  it  is  recommended  to 
heat  the  spot  with  a  drop  of  dilute  Fehling's  solution,  which  is  reduced 
by  the  arsenic  but  not  by  the  antimony.  L.  de  K. 

lodometric  Estimation  of  Small  Quantities  of  Arsenious 
Oxide.  Carmelo  Eusso  {Gazzetta,  1904,  34,  i,  195— 200).— For 
the   detection   of   small   quantities  of  arsenic,  the  author  makes  use 
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of  Bloxam's  method  (Trans.,  1860,  13,  12),  in  which,  however,  he 
employs  sodium  hydrogen  sulphate  or  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate  as 
electrolyte  in  place  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  apparatus  used  by  Bloxam 
is  also  modified  so  as  to  diminish  the  resistance.  For  quantitative 
estimation,  an  iodometric  method  is  recommended,  the  hydrogen 
arsenide  from  the  electrolytic  apparatus  being  passed  into  a  set  of 
Geissler's  bulbs  containing  a  known  volume  of  standard  iodine  solu- 
tion, with  which  the  following  reactions  take  place:  A8H3  +  3l2  = 
SHl  +  AsI,  and  ASI3  + AsH3  =  3HI  + Asg  ;  the  excess  of  iodine  re- 
maining in  the  bulbs  is  titrated  with  potassium  arsenite  in  alkaline 
solution.  For  quantities  of  arsenious  oxide  up  to  about  0*01  gram, 
this  method  gives  good  results.  The  details  are  now  being  worked 
out.  T.  H.  P. 

A  New  Indicator  for  Detecting  Boric  Acid,  particularly  in 
Food  stufife.  LuciEN  Robin  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  1046—1048. 
Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  440). — Tincture  of  mimosa  gives  a  yellow  colour 
with  boric  acid,  becoming  red  on  the  addition  of  sodium  carbonate.  In 
order  to  detect  traces  of  boric  acid  in  the  presence  of  other  salts  by 
means  of  this  indicator,  a  strip  of  filter  paper  coloured  with  mimosa 
tincture  is  moistened  with  a  concentrated  acidified  solution  of  the 
suspected  mixture  and  then  dried ;  if  boric  acid  is  present,  the  paper 
will  be  coloured  yellow,  and  become  a  brick-red  on  the  addition  of 
sodium  carbonate ;  in  the  absence  of  boric  acid,  the  paper  will  be  grey 
in  colour,  turning  yellow  on  the  addition  of  the  alkali.  To  detect 
traces  of  boric  acid  in  wines,  ciders,  *fec.,  10  c.c.  of  the  liquid  are 
neutralised  with  sodium  carbonate,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  calcined, 
the  residue  is  examined  for  boric  acid  as  in  the  preceding  case  ;  by  this 
means,  the  presence  of  3  mg.  of  borax  in  1  litre  of  wine  can  be 
detected.  To  detect  boric  acid  in  milk,  the  liquid  is  coagulated  with 
acetic  acid,  filtered,  and  then  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  wine. 

M.  A.  W. 

Estimation  of  Total  Carbon  in  Coal  and  Soil.  Samuel  W.- 
Paur  {/.  Avier.  Chem.  Soc,  1904,  26,  294— 297).— The  substance  is 
oxidised  with  sodium  peroxide  in  the  calorimetric  bomb  recently 
described  by  the  author  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  710),  and,  after  decomposing 
the  excess  of  the  reagent  by  boiling  with  water,  the  carbon  dioxide 
formed  in  the  combustion  is  liberated  and  its  volume  measured,  due 
allowance  being,  of  course,  made  for  any  carbon  dioxide  contained  in 
the  sodium  peroxide. 

A  convenient  apparatus  for  measuring  the  carbon  dioxide  is 
described.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Carbon  Dioxide  in  Alkalis  and  Alkali 
Carbonates.  Giacomo  Marro  (Atti  Ii.  Accad.  Sci.  Torino,  1904,  39, 
307 — 312). — The  apparatus  employed  consists  of  a  retort,  the  neck  of 
which  is  bent.  The  retort,  which  has  a  capacity  of  350 — 400  c.c,  is 
one-third  filled  with  distilled  water  to  which  a  drop  of  phenolphthalein 
has  been  added ;  the  water  is  boiled  for  two  minutes  to  expel  carbon 
dioxide,  and  a  quantity  of  the  dissolved  alkali,  containing  about 
0  2  gram  of  carbon  dioxide,  is  then  introduced  by  means  of  a  pipette. 
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Fifty  c.c.  of  standard  baryta  solution  are  measured  into  the  flask  and 
heated  to  boiling,  whilst  the  liquid  in  the  retort  is  simultaneously 
boiled  for  two  or  three  minutes  so  as  to  completely  expel  the  air  from 
the  retort  and  pipette ;  during  this  operation,  the  cork  is  not  fixed  in 
the  neck  of  the  flask,  but  at  the  end  of  it  it  is  rapidly  introduced  and 
the  burners  taken  away.  Immediately  afterwards,  the  point  A  is 
immersed  in  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  (1:1)  with  twice  its  volume 
of  boiling  water,  so  that  the  acid  is  sucked  into  the  retort  until  the 
alkaline  colour  of  the  phenolphthalein  is  destroyed  ;  the  clamp  on  the 
india-rubber  tube  is  then  closed,  the  liquid  in  the  retort  gently  boiled,  a 
tube  containing  soda-lime  is  attached  to  A,  and  a  slow  current  of  air 
allowed  to  pass  into  the  retort  by  carefully  opening  the  screw-clip. 
The  flame  beneath  the  retort  should  be  as  small  as  possible.     It  is  best 


to  surround  the  flask  containing  the  baryta  with  warm  water,  and  to 
then  gradually  cool  this  by  adding  cold  water ;  in  this  manner,  the 
liquid  in  the  retort  can  be  boiled  for  five  minutes  without  a  flame. 
After  ten  minutes'  boiling,  the  flame  is  extinguished  and  a  more  rapid 
current  of  air  admitted ;  the  flask  is  detached,  closed  at  B  with  a 
pinchcock,  and  shaken  for  20  minutes  to  ensure  complete  absorption  of 
the  carbon  dioxide.  The  residual  baryta  is  then  acidified  with  a  slight 
excess  of  Njb  sulphuric  acid,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator,  and 
the  excess  of  acid  titrated  by  i\720  sodium  carbonate.  Very  concordant 
results  are  obtained  by  using  this  method  ;  the  error  due  to  the 
presence  or  absorption  of  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide  is  completely 
obviated.  W.  A.  D. 
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Analysis  of  Organic  Substances  with  the  Help  of  Sodium 
Peroxide.  Hans  H.  Pringsheim  {Amei\  CJiem.  J.,  1904,  31, 
386 — 395.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  146). — The  method  already  proposed 
for  the  rapid  estimation  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  in  organic 
compounds  is  described  in  detail.  The  reaction  takes  place  more 
;^ti^facto^ily  if,  instead  of  sodium  peroxide  alone,  a  mixture  of  this 
compound  with  4  per  cent,  of  a  carbohydrate  is  used. 

In  the  case  of  liquid  substances,  a  closed  crucible  is  employed.  The 
lid  of  this  crucible  can  be  screwed  on,  and  is  provided  with  a  hole  just 
large  enough  to  hold  a  capillary  glass  tube  into  which  is  fused  a  copper 
wire  connected  to  a  piece  of  fine  picture  wire  of  such  a  length  as  to 
touch  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  After  the  substance  has  been 
mixed  with  the  sodium  peroxide,  the  lid  is  screwed  on  and  the  crucible 
is  connected  to  one  pole  of  an  electric  battery,  whilst  the  copper  wire 
is  attached  to  the  other  pole.  The  fine  wire  is  thus  fused  and  the 
mass  inside  the  crucible  is  ignited. 

The  estimation  of  phosphorus  and  arsenic  in  organic  substances  can 
also  be  effected  by  means  of  sodium  peroxide,  but  in  these  cases  it  is 
preferable  to  employ  a  silver  crucible  and  to  use  a  hot  copper  wire  for 
starting  the  reaction  in  order  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  iron.  In 
the  case  of  phosphorus,  the  alkaline  solution  is  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  afterwards  neutralised  with  ammonia  and  precipitated 
with  magnesia  mixture.  In  the  case  of  arsenic,  the  alkaline  solution 
is  twice  evaporated  with  nitric  acid  in  order  to  oxidise  the  whole  of 
the  arsenious  acid  to  arsenic  acid,  which  is  then  precipitated  according 
to  the  method  of  Friedheim  and  Michaelis  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  74). 

An  attempt  was  made  to  extend  the  use  of  sodium  peroxide  to  the 
estimation  of  nitrogen,  but  so  far  the  method  has  proved  unsuccessful. 

E.  G. 

Estimation  of  the  Inorganic  Constituents  of  Human 
Organs.  Max  Dennstedt  and  Theodor  Rumpf  {Zeit.  physiol.  Chem., 
1904,  41,  42 — 54). — To  estimate  the  true  mineral  compounds  in 
various  organs  such  as  the  liver,  <fec.,  and  also  in  blood,  the  finely 
divided  organ  should  be  treated  with  a  large  volume  of  water  for  24 
hours.  The  solution  obtained  is  boiled  to  precipitate  albumin,  and,  after 
'lie  latter  has  been  separated,  is  used  for  the  different  estimations. 
"Sulphuric  acid  and  phosphoric  acid,  present  as]  sulphates  and  phos- 
phates, are  directly  estimated  as  usual,  whilst  the  calcium,  magnesium, 
iron,  etc.,  are  estimated  in  the  ignited  residue  from  a  known  volume  of 
the  solution.  An  analysis  of  the  ash  of  the  organ  does  not  show  the 
real  relation  of  acids  to  bases,  as  on  ignition  the  organically  combined 
sulphur  and  pho-jphorus  form  sulphates  and  phosphates  with  the  bases. 

W.  P.  S. 

Estimation  of  Potassium  in  the  Ash  of  Plants.  Edward 
Murray  East  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  1904,  26,  297— 300).— The 
vegetable  matter  to  be  tested  is  drenched  with  a  20  per  cent,  solution 
of  ammonium  nitrate,  dried,  and  incinerated  at  a  moderate  heat  in  a 
muffle.  The  ash  so  obtained  is  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  boiled,  and  mixed  with  a  slight  excess 
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of  barium  hydroxide.  The  61trate  is  precipitated  with  a  calculated 
amount  of  sodium  sulphate  and  the  filtrate  concentrated  to  a  small 
bulk.  -After  acidifying  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  potassium  is 
estimated  by  means  of  platinum  chloride  according  to  the  conventional 
Lindo-Gladding  method.  L.  de  K. 

Qasometric  Estimation  of  Calcium,  Barium,  Strontium, 
Manganese,  Potassium,  and  Copper.  E.  Kiegler  {Zeit.  arud. 
Chem.,  1904,  43,  205— 214).— The  insolubility  of  the  iodates  of  the 
above  metals  in  dilute  alcohol  and  their  reaction  with  hydrazine 
sulphate  allows  them,  when  occurring  singly,  to  be  estimated  by  the 
same  method  as  that  adopted  for  ammonia  (this  vol.,  ii,  207).  The 
general  formula  of  the  iodates  of  these  metals  is  M"(I03)2  (in  the  case 
of  potassium,  KH2(I03)3),  and  each  lOg  group  yields  in  all  cases  3N. 
The  solution  of  the  metal  (10 — 15  c.c.)  is  mixed  with  excess  (1  gram) 
of  iodic  acid,  heated  to  ebullition,  cooled,  mixed  with  alcohol,  shaken, 
and  allowed  to  repose  for  1 — 2  hours.  The  precipitate  is  then 
collected,  washed  with  95  per  cent,  alcohol  until  free  from  acid,  and 
decomposed  in  the  azotometer.  If  potassium  has  been  precipitated  as 
platinichloride,  this  may  be  dissolved  in  water  and  treated  with  iodic 
acid  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  potassium  salt. 

The  copper  salt,  which,  after  drying  over  sulphuric  acid  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  has  the  composition  Cu(I03)2,H2^»  ^^7  ^^  collected  on 
a  weighed  filter  and  weighed.  M.  J.  S. 

Reaction  of  Copper  Salts  [with  Titanous  Salts].  Edmund 
Knecht  {Afem.  Mancliesier  Phil.  Soc,  1904,  48,  [9],  1 — 4). — If 
titanous  sulphate  be  added  to  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  a 
cupric  salt,  immediate  precipitation  of  metallic  copper  takes  place. 
Owing  to  the  diflficulty  of  filtering  the  finely-divided  copper,  and  to  the 
fact  that  it  rapidly  oxidises  and  redissolves  in  the  sulphuric  acid 
present,  the  reaction  cannot  be  used  for  the  estimation  of  copper. 
With  very  dilute  solutions  of  copper,  the  reaction  requires  from  2  to  30 
minutes  for  its  completion.  A  solution  containing  0*001  per  cent,  of 
copper  gives  a  distinct  pink  coloration  when  viewed  by  transmitted 
light.  The  reaction  should  be  allowed  to  take  place  in  the  cold,  as 
heating  causes  precipitation  of  titanic  hydroxide.  W.  P.  S. 

Estimation  of  Small  Quantities  of  Mercury.  Theodore  W. 
Richards  and  Sidney  Kent  Singer  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1904,  26, 
300 — 302). — The  mercury  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  (as  nitrate) 
by  introducing  a  clean  copper  coil.  When  the  bulk  has  apparently 
deposited,  a  second  coil  is  introduced  and  left  in  the  liquid  for  several 
hours.  Free  nitric  acid  should  be  practically  absent.  The  amal- 
gamated copper  coils  are  washed  with  water,  then  with  alcohol,  dried 
in  a  desiccator  over  calcium  chloride,  and  weighed.  After  heating  at 
about  350°  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  the  coils  are  reweighed,  and  the 
loss  represents  the  mercury.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Manganese  by  the  Persulphate  Method. 
Hugo  Li)deet  {Zeit.  angew.  Chem.,  1904,  17,  422— 423).— A  slight 
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modiBcatiuD  of  the  process  introduced  by  von  Knorre  (Abstr.,  1903, 
ii,  760). 

Four  grams  of  the  sample  (free  from  tungsten)  are  put  into  a  large 
flask  and  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  of  boiling  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-2.  The 
solution  is  diluted  with  400  c.c,  of  water,  40  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  of 
sp.  gr.  118,  and  50  c.c.  of  ammonium  persulphate  solution  (120  grams 
per  litre)  are  added,  and  the  whole  is  boiled  for  half  an  hour.  The 
solution  is  rapidly  cooled  and  mixed  with  15  c.c.  of  hydrogen  peroxide. 
This  is  made  of  such  a  strength  that  10  c.c.  correspond  exactly  with 
9 '4  c.c,  of  standard  permanganate  (1  c.c.  =  000577  gram  iron);  the 
check  should  be  made  immediately  before  use.  After  the  manganese 
peroxide  has  completely  dissolved,  the  excess  of  hydrogen  peroxide  is 
titrated  with  the  permanganate,  L,  de  K. 

Rivot's  Estimation  of  Iron  in  the  presence  of  Zirconium. 
Alexander  Gutbier  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1904,  39,  257 — 258). — 
Polemical.     A  reply  to  Daniel  (this  vol.,  ii,  149).  A.  McK. 

Colorimetric  Estimation  of  Iron  in  Blood  by  Meisling's 
Universal  Colorimeter.  H,  P.  T,  Oerum  {Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  1904, 
43,  147 — 159). — By  converting  the  iron  either  into  ferric  thiocyanate 
(Jolles'  method)  or  ferrocyanide,  and  the  employment  of  Meisling's 
colorimeter  (this  vol.,  ii,  440),  an  estimation  of  the  iron  can  be  made  with 
great,  accuracy  in  a  quantity  of  blood  not  exceeding  01  c.c.  The 
blood,  measured  with  a  fine  pipette,  is  dried  and  incinerated  in  a 
porcelain  crucible,  the  ash  fused  with  0"1  gram  of  potassium 
hydrogen  sulphate,  the  fused  mass  dissolved  either  in  4  c.c.  of 
1  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  and  treated  with  1  c.c,  of  a  3  per  cent. 
>olution  of  potassium  thiocyanate,  or  else  in  3  c,c,  of  \  per  cent,  acid, 
and  treated  with  1  c.c.  of  a  0  5  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium 
ferrocyanide.  The  former  solution  must  be  examined  immediately,  as 
its  depth  of  colour  falls  off  in  about  10  minutes,  but  it  is  easy  to  make 
20  readings  before  this  takes  place.  The  latter  mixture  does  not 
reach  its  maximum  depth  of  colour  for  2  minutes,  but  is  then 
^juffitiently  stable  to  allow  of  100  readings  before  the  blue  precipitate 
begins  to  separate  in  flocks.  By  taking  the  mean  of  10  readings,  the 
errors  of  individual  readings  are  practically  eliminated,  and  the  results 
of  different  preparations  agree  closely.  M.  J.  S. 

Separation  of  Iron  and  Chromium  by  means  of  Fused 
Potassium  Nitrate.     Frank  Southerden   {C/iem.  News,  1904,  89, 

1183). — The  precipitate  containing  the  hydroxides  of  iron,  aluminium, 
and  chromium  is  dried,  placed  in  a  test-tube,  a  little  potassium  nitrate 
is  added,  and  the  whole  cautiously  heated  until  fused.  A  small 
piece  of  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate  is  then  added  and  the  heating 
continued  until  brown  fumes  are  evolved  copiously.  The  chromium 
is  thus  completely  oxidised  and  may  be  separated  from  the  iron 
and  aluminium  in  the  usual  manner.  Even  chrome-iron  ore  is 
decomposed  sufiiciently  to  give  a  decided  reaction  for  chromium. 
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Separation  of  Vanadium  from  Aluminium  and  Iron.  B. 
Glasmann  {J.  Buss.  Phya.  Chem.  Soc,  1904,  36,  314— 317).— To 
the  solution  containing  vanadium  together  with  aluminium  or  iron, 
sufficient  potassium  iodide  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1:5)  are  added 
and  the  mixture  heated  for  20  minutes,  when  the  following  reaction 
occurs:  ¥20^  +  4111  =  V2O3  +  2H2O  + 212;  the  iodine  is  dissolved  by 
sulphurous  acid.  The  solution  is  neutralised  by  the  addition  of 
potassium  hydroxide  until  a  precipitate  begins  to  separate,  this  being 
then  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of  strongly  diluted  acid  and  the  solution 
diluted  to  100  c.c  with  water.  A  few  c.c.  of  a  mixture  of  20  per  cent, 
potassium  iodide  and  7  per  cent,  potassium  iodate  solutions  are  then 
added,  the  aluminium  or  ferric  sulphate  acting  thus:  A]2(S04)3  + 
5KI  +  KI03  +  3H20  =  2Al(OH)3  +  3K2S04  +  3l2;  the  precipitation  of 
the  ferric  or  aluminium  hydroxide  is  completed  by  heating  on  the 
water-bath  for  half  an  hour.  The  iodine  is  dissolved  in  thio- 
sulphate  and  the  ferric  or  aluminium  hydroxide  filtered  off,  washed 
well,  ignited,  and  weighed.  The  filtrate  containing  vanadium  trioxide 
is  evaporated  to  dryness,  with  the  addition,  firstly,  of  sulphuric  acid 
to  remove  the  iodine,  then  of  nitric  acid  to  form  vanadium  pentoxide, 
and  finally  of  sulphuric  acid  to  displace  the  nitric  acid.  The  residue 
is  dissolved  in  water,  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with 
sulphurous  acid  to  reduce  the  VgOg  to  VgO^,  and  when  the  excess  of 
sulphurous  acid  is  removed  by  boiling  and  passing  a  stream  of  carbon 
dioxide  through  the  liquid,  the  latter  is  titrated  at  70°  with  potassium 
permanganate  solution  :  2KMnO^  =  5^205'  The  method  is  found  to 
give  good  results.  T.  H.  P. 


Cupellation  of  Platinum  Alloys  containing  Silver  or  Gold 
and  Silver.  William  J.  Sharwood  (/.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1904,  23, 
412 — 413). — The  experiments  described  were  made  to  ascertain  the 
extent  to  which  lead  is  retained  in  the  cupellation  of  platinum  alloys, 
and  also  the  extent  to  which  the  platinum  dissolves  during  parting 
(this  vol.,  ii,  151).  The  results  show  that  the  lead  retained  decreases, 
whilst  the  platinum  dissolved  by  the  nitric  acid  increases,  with  an 
increase  in  the  ratio  of  silver  to  platinum.  Silver  and  platinum 
remaining  constant,  an  increase  in  gold  appears  to  decrease  the 
solubility  of  the  platinum.  The  retention  of  lead  seems  to  depend 
mainly  on  the  fusibility  of  the  button,  oxidation  ceasing  for  practical 
purposes  when  the  button  solidifies.  W.  P.  S. 


Nicloux's  Process  for  Estimating  very  Small  Quantities  of 
Alcohol.  M.  Emmanuel  Pozzi-Escot  (Aim.  Chim.  anal.,  1904,  9, 
126—129.  Compare  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  233).— Nicloux  has  published  a 
process  for  estimating  very  small  quantities  of  alcohol,  consisting  in 
heating  the  distillate  with  sulphuric  acid  and  standard  solution  of 
potassium  dichromate  until  the  latter  is  in  slight  excess,  as  shown  by 
the  greenish-yellow  colour  of  the  liquid.  The  author  has  again  been 
unable  to  obtain  concordant  results,  and  is  therefore  unable  to  recom- 
mend the  method,  L.  de  K. 
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Estimation  of  Glycerol  in  Fats.  Richard  Fanto  (Zeit.  angew. 
Chem.,  1904,  17,  420 — 421). — The  method  is  more  particularly  devised 
for  the  analysis  of  oxidised  or  partially  saponified  fats.  Ten  grams 
of  the  sample  are  saponified  with  100  c.c.  of  N/2  alcoholic  potassium 
hydroxide,  100  c.c.  of  water  are  added,  the  fatty  acids  are  liberated  by 
adding  acetic  acid,  and  the  bulk  of  the  alcohol  is  boiled  off.  When 
cold,  the  cake  is  detached  and  the  liquid  passed  through  a  filter ;  the 
remaining  glycerol  may  be  obtained  by  melting  the  fatty  acids  about 
five  times  with  about  20  c.c.  of  water.  In  the  case  of  liquid  acids, 
some  paraffin  wax  may  be  added.  The  united  aqueous  liquids  are  now 
boiled  down  to  60 — 70  c.c,  and  when  cold  made  up  again  to  exactly 
100  c.c.  Five  c.c.  of  this  solution  are  then  treated  by  the  author's 
hydriodic  acid  process  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  515).  L.  de  K. 

Action  of  Molybdates  on  Polyphenols  and  their  Derivatives. 
C.  Frabot  {Aim.  Chim.  anal.,  1904,  9,  12.3 — 124). — Ten  grams  of 
ammonium  molybdate  are  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of  hot  water,  and  when 
cold  10  c.c,  of  sulphuric  acid  are  added.  When  a  few  drops  of  this 
reagent  are  added  to  a  solution  of  quinol  or  j9-phenylenediamine,  or, 
in  fact,  to  any  para-derivative,  a  stable  blue  coloration  is  developed  on 
boiling.  L.  de  K. 

Dry  Defecation  in  Optical  Sugar  Analysis.  Wm.  D.  Horne 
{J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1904,  26,  186— 192).— In  determining  the  polaris- 
ation of  a  raw  sugar,  an  error  is  introduced,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
precipitate  is  formed  by  the  basic  lead  acetate  added  to  the  solution  of 
the  normal  weight  of  sugar  before  making  up  to  100  c.c.  In  order  to 
obviate  this  error,  the  author  recommends  defecating  in  such  a  way 
that  the  normal  weight  of  sugar  shall  remain  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of 
the  solution.  This  is  done  by  making  the  solution  of  the  normal 
weight  up  to  100  c.c,  and  then  adding  small  quantities  of  powdered, 
anhydrous,  basic  lead  acetate  until  the  impurities  are  all  precipitated. 
Some  refinery  solutions,  notably  such  as  have  been  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  bone-black,  have  a  tendency  to  coat  the  grains  of  lead  salt 
with  insoluble  adherent  crusts,  and  so  prevent  the  solution  of  the 
interior  portions ;  this  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  adding  coarse, 
dry  sand  with  the  lead  salt  to  the  solution  before  shaking.  Com- 
parison of  the  numbers  obtained  by  this  method  of  working  with  those 
obtained  by  the  old  method,  allowance  being  made  for  the  volume 
occupied  by  the  lead  precipitate,  shows  that  it  gives  good  results. 

T.  H.  P. 

Rapid  Estimation  of  Starch  in  Barley  and  Malt.  {Trans. 
Guinness  Res.  Lab.,  1903,  1,  79— 91).— For  estimating  starch  in 
barley  or  malt  the  following  rapid  method  has  been  devised  ;  it  is 
based  on  the  cupric  reduction  only,  and  thus  does  away  with  the 
tedious  extraction  of  the  optically  active  amylans  required  by  O'Sulli- 
van's  method  (Trans.,  1884,  46,  1),  as  it  has  been  found  that  these 
substances  yield  no  reducing  sugar  when  treated  with  malt  diastase, 
rhe  grain  is  first  ground  very  finely  in  a  Maercker  mill,  and  about 
J  grams  of  it  are  weighed  out  into  a  paper  thimble,  which  is  then 
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placed  in  an  extraction  apparatus.  The  flask  of  the  latter  is  preferably 
round-bottoraed  and  of  copper,  and  to  avoid  over-heating  the  condensed 
vapours,  the  wide  vapour  tube  of  the  extractor,  which  is  essentially  of 
the  Soxhlet  form,  is  connected  with  the  top  of  one  of  the  condenser 
tubes,  of  which  two  are  rendered  necessary  by  this  arrangement ;  the 
wide  vapour  tube  is  also  provided,  near  the  lower  end,  with  a  bulb 
to  prevent  froth  from  passing  into  the  condenser,  and  so  into  the 
extractor.  Ether  extraction  is  omitted,  as  the  fats,  besides  not  being 
a  disturbing  factor,  are  extracted  equally  well  by  the  alcohol  of  sp.  gr, 
0920,  of  which  80  c.c.  are  introduced  into  the  copper  flask,  together  with 
0*5  gram  of  paraffin  of  high  melting  point  to  prevent  frothing.  The 
working  of  the  apparatus  is  then  adjusted  so  that  the  barley  in  the 
thimble  is  washed  with  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0  900  for  3  hours  (malt  re- 
quires 9  hours),  when  the  whole  of  the  reducing  substances  and  the 
nitrogen  compounds  soluble  in  alcohol  are  removed.  No  starch  passes 
over  into  the  extract.  The  contents  of  the  thimble  are  now  transferred 
to  a  beaker  containing  about  100  c.c.  of  water,  and  the  whole 
thoroughly  boiled.  After  cooling  to  57°,  10  c.c.  of  an  active  malt- 
extract  are  added,  and  the  conversion  allowed  to  proceed  for  60 
minutes.  The  solution  is  then  boiled,  filtered  into  a  200  c.c.  flask, 
the  residue  well  washed,  and  the  volume  adjusted  after  cooling.  The 
cupric  reduction  of  20  c.c.  is  next  determined  under  the  standard  con- 
ditions laid  down  by  Brown,  Morris,  and  Millar  (Trans.,  1897,  71,  94), 
and  the  maltose  calculated  from  the  copper  reduced  according  to  Table 
XI  {loc.  cit.,  p.  100),  after  allowing  for  the  reduction  due  to  the  malt- 
extract.  The  starch  equivalent  of  this  maltose  is  then  ascertained, 
assuming,  if  the  conditions  of  the  theoretical  conversion  of  starch  into 
maltose  and  dextrin  {\^0^2^^p^^  +  d>}i^O  =  B>G^^Mc^f>^^  +  20^^Yi.^f>^^) 
have  been  complied  with,  that  844  parts  of  maltose  correspond  with 
100  of  starch.  To  bring  the  conversion  down  to  this  point,  malt  dried 
on  the  kiln  at  50 — 52°  and  having  a  diastatic  power  of  80  on  Lintner's 
scale  must  be  employed.  If  a  less  diastatic  malt  is  used,  the  amount  of 
maltose  formed  per  100  of  starch  must  be  determined  by  a  preliminary 
experiment  with  pure  starch ;  [malt  having  a  diastatic  power  of  40 
Liutner  yields  only  82  parts  of  maltose  per  100  of  starch.  Malts  with 
higher  diastatic  powers  than  80  carry  the  conversion  beyond  the  stage 
represented  by  the  above  equation. 

A  determination  of  the  moisture  in  the  barley  or  malt  is  carried  out 
at  the  same  time  as  the  estimation  of  the  starch,  which  is  then  calcu- 
lated on  the  dry  matter  of  the  barley  or  malt.  T.  H.  P. 

Lintner's  Soluble  Starch  and  the  Estimation  of  "  Diastatic 
Power."  John  S.  Ford  {J.  Soc.  C/iem.  Ind.,  1904,  23,  414—422).— 
Attention  is  drawn  to  the  necessity  of  observing  certain  precautions 
in  this  estimation,  and  the  author  considers  that  many  of  the  contra- 
dictory results  obtained  by  various  observers  are  due  to  the  lack 
of  recognition  of  the  important  influence  of  traces  of  impurity  on  the 
course  of  the  action.  The  latter  attains  its  maximum  in  neutral 
solution.  Asparagine  does  not  augment  the  action  unless  there  has 
been  a  previous  restriction.  This  also  applies  to  the  various  salts 
which  are  said  to  accelerate  the  action.     The  restricting  influence  of 
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acids  depends  on  their  dissociation — the  greater  the  amount  of  free 
hydrogen  ions,  the  greater  the  restriction,  although  it  is  possible  that 
the  anion  of  certain  acids  may  have  some  influence.  Properly  purified 
soluble  starch,  or  starches,  of  various  origins  give  equal  maltose 
productions,  with  equal  amounts  of  diastase,  under  standard  conditions. 
An  example  is  given  of  the  "  diastatic  power  "  of  a  malt  as  estimated 
with  different  soluble  starches  bought  from  dealers.  The  results 
obtained  varied  from  34  to  6  on  Lintner's  scale.  W.  P.  S. 

Estimation  of  the  Mono-amino-Acids  and  their  Amides. 
(Trans.  Guinness  Res.  Lab.,  1903,  1,  17 — 56). — A  critical  examination 
of  the  methods  previously  given  for  the  estimation  of  amides  and 
amino-acids,  together  with  an  account  of  improvements  in  these 
methods  and  of  new  methods  which  have  been  devised. 

The  first  process  examined  was  that  which  Sachsse  (Abstr.,  1873, 
652)  gave  for  the  estimation  of  asparagine,  which  is  based  on  its 
hydrolysis  into  aspartic  acid  and  ammonia  when  boiled  with  10  per 
cent,  hydrochloric  acid.  On  determining  the  ammonia  formed  by 
Knop's  hypobromite  method,  results  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
proper  values  were  obtained.  Replacement  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
by  5  per  cent,  oxalic  acid  solution  gave  much  better  results,  which 
were,  however,  not  obtainable  in  all  cases.  On  estimating  the 
ammonia  formed  by  hydrolysing  asparagine  by  hydrochloric  acid 
(10  c.c.  concentrated  acid  diluted  to  100  c.c.)  by  distillation  with 
magnesia  at  35°  under  reduced  pressure  in  a  specially  designed 
apparatus,  the  numbers  obtained  were  constantly  5  per  cent,  below 
the  theoretical  ones,  so  that  the  authors  propose  to  employ  this  method 
and  to  increase  the  values  arrived  at  in  the  proportion  of  95  :  100. 
Using  5  per  cent,  oxalic  acid  solution  as  the  hydrolysing  agent, 
equally  concordant  results  were  obtained,  but  in  this  case  a  10  per 
cent,  correction  must  be  applied ;  the  hydrolysis  is,  in  this  case,  much 
slower  than  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  used.  It  is  concluded  that  the 
reaction  involved  in  the  hydrolysis  of  asparagine  by  oxalic  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  cannot  be  truly  represented  by  the  usually  accepted 
equation  in  which  one  mol.  of  asparagine  yields  one  mol.  of  ammonia, 
and  that  the  apparently  theoretical  results  obtainable  with  the  hypo- 
bromite method  under  certain  conditions  are  due  to  some  secondary 
reaction  tending  to  augment  the  volume  of  nitrogen  obtained. 

Next  is  given  a  description  of  an  apparatus  for  determining  amino- 
acids  and  their  amides  by  a  modification  of  Sachsse  and  Kormann'a 
method  (Abstr.,  1875,  784),  which  is  based  on  the  reaction  of 
these  substances  with  nitrous  acid,  by  which  means  they  give  up  the 
whole  of  their  nitrogen  in  the  gaseous  state.  The  air  in  the  apparatus 
is  displaced  by  pure  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  ferrous  sulphate  originally 
mployed  for  absorbing  the  nitric  oxide  formed  is  replaced  by  oxygen, 
the  excess  of  which  is  subsequently  absorbed  by  alkaline  pyrogallol 
solution.  Under  these  conditions,  good  results  are  obtained  with 
asparagine,  aspartic  acid,  glutamic  acid,  leucine,  alanine,  glycine,  and 
phenylalanine.  Tyrosine  gives  unsatisfactory  results  with  nitrous 
acid,  but  after  previous  bromination  normal  values  are  obtained  ;  the 
brominated   solution   must,    however,    only    be   introduced   into    the 
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apparatus  after  expulsion  of    the   air,   otherwise   low   numbers  are 
always  arrived  at. 

Tyrosine  may  also  be  estimated  as  dibromotyrosine,  CgHgOgNBrj, 
which  may  be  prepared  by  treating  a  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  solution 
of  tyrosine  with  an  excess  of  potassium  bromide  and  the  calculated 
quantity  of  sodium  bromate  ;  it  crystallises  from  water  in  well-formed, 
flat  prisms  melting  at  222°,  has  a  feebly  acid  reaction  to  litmus,  and 
does  not  form  a  salt  with  hydrochloric  acid,  but  yields  an  extremely 
insoluble  cojyper  compound,  (C9Hg03NBr2)2Cu,  which  may  be  used  to 
separate  it  from  a  mixture.  The  estimation  of  the  tyrosine  is  carried 
out  as  follows :  a  weighed  quantity  is  dissolved  in  20  per  cent, 
hydrogen  chloride  solution,  which  is  mixed  with  10 — 15  c.c.  of  a 
20  per  cent,  potassium  bromide  solution,  and  then  titrated  with  iV/5 
sodium  bromate  solution  ;  the  end  of  the  reaction  is  easy  to  observe, 
the  last  drop  of  bromate  solution  required  giving  a  persistent,  deep 
yellow  colour,  but  if  the  original  solution  is  coloured,  starch  and 
potassium  iodide  may  be  used  as  an  indicator. 

The  following  scheme  for  estimating  ammonia,  amidic  nitrogen,  and 
amino-acid  nitrogen  gives  good  results:  (1)  the  total  nitrogen  is 
determined  by  Kjeldahl's  method.  (2)  The  ammonia  present  is  deter- 
mined by  distillation  in  a  vacuum  at  35°  with  magnesia  {vide  supra), 
(3)  A  measured  portion  of  the  solution  is  hydrolysed  with  10  per  cent, 
hydrochloric  acid  for  2  hours,  thus  liberating  one-half  of  the  nitrogen 
of  the  amide  as  ammonia.  The  ammonia  is  then  estimated  by  dis- 
tillation with  magnesia  in  a  vacuum,  a  correction  of  5  per  cent,  being 
added  for  the  constant  error.  From  the  ammonia  thus  found  is 
deducted  that  originally  present  as  such  [see  (2)],  the  remainder  being 
a  measure  of  the  nitrogen  present  as  amidic  nitrogen.  (4)  A  portion 
of  the  original  solution  is  then  submitted  to  the  modified  Sachsse- 
Kormann  process  described  above,  any  tyrosine  present  being 
previously  brominated.  The  nitrogen  thus  obtained,  diminished  by 
the  amide  nitrogen  found  by  (3)  and  then  divided  by  two,  gives  that 
present  in  the  form  of  amino-acids.  (5)  Tyrosine,  if  present,  is 
determined  directly  by  the  bromine  method,  and  on  deducting  its 
nitrogen  equivalent  from  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  amino-acids  de- 
termined in  (4),  the  nitrogen  of  the  amino-acids  other  than  tyrosine  is 
arrived  at. 

Following  the  suggestion  of  Schulze  (Abstr.,  1883,  315),  it  is  found 
that  mercuric  nitrate  may  be  employed  as  a  precipitant  for  asparagine. 
Excess  of  this  reagent  is  added,  in  the  cold,  to  the  asparagine 
solution,  and  tbe  precipitate  filtered  off  and  washed  with  water.  The 
acid  filtrate  is  then  rendered  slightly  alkaline  by  means  of  sodium 
hydroxide  solution  and  the  precipitate  thus  obtained  added  to  the  first 
one,  the  whole  being  then  treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide  to  liberate 
the  asparagine.     On  separating  the  latter  as  its  copper  salt, 

(C,H703N2)2Cu, 
by  the  addition  of  copper  acetate  to  a  solution  rendered  slightly  acid 
with  acetic  acid,  which  is  afterwards  removed  by  evaporation,  it  is 
found  that  the  whole  of  the  asparagine  is  recovered.  With  aspartic 
acid,  this  method  only  allows  of  the  recovery  of  89 '3  per  cent,  of  the 
original  quantity  of  acid.  T.  H.  P. 
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Estimation  in  Barley  and  Malt  of  the  Total  Amount  of 
Nitrogenous  Substances  Soluble  in  Water.  {Trana.  Guinness 
Res.  Lab.,  1903,  1,  61 — 78). — The  conditions  have  been  investi- 
gated under  which  the  soluble  nitrogenous  constituents  of  barley 
and  malt  may  be  extracted  in  order  to  show  the  changes  occurring 
in  these  substances  during  germination.  To  avoid  the  diffi- 
culties introduced  by  the  diminution  in  weight  of  the  grain  during 
malting,  all  the  determinations  are  calculated  with  reference  to  the 
weight  of  dry  matter  in  1000  corns  of  the  original  barley.  In  making 
the  extractions,  it  is  found  that  the  time  of  digestion  and  the  ratio  of 
grain  to  water  influences  the  results  considerably,  due,  in  the  former 
case,  to  proteolytic  changes  taking  place,  and  in  the  latter  to  changes 
of  solubility  of  proteids  such  as  the  globulins,  produced  by  changes  in 
the  concentration  of  the  mineral  salts  present.  The  standard  con- 
ditions chosen  to  overcome  the  latter  difficulty  were  such  that,  whether 
dealing  with  barley  or  malt,  the  total  final  volume  of  extract  and 
residue  together  always  contained  the  equivalent  of  20  grams  of  the 
original  dry  barley  per  100  c.c. ;  the  volume  of  the  mixture  during 
the  extraction  was  taken  as  three-fourths  of  the  final  volume,  which 
was  made  up  subsequently. 

The  finely-ground  sample  was  mixed  in  a  flask  with  the  required 
amount  of  water,  and  the  stoppered  flask  fixed  radially  on  a  rotating 
wheel  and  shaken  for  6  hours,  after  which  the  volume  was  made  up 
and  the  whole  filtered.  The  nitrogen  was  then  determined  in  the 
filtrate,  both  directly  and  after  boiling,  to  remove  coagulable  sub- 
stances ;  the  volume  of  the  dried  residue  was  then  calculated  from  its 
weight  and  specific  gravity  and  the  results  expressed  with  reference  to 
the  original  dry  barley. 

Extraction  with  5  per  cent,  sodium  chloride  solution  instead  of 
water  caused  a  marked  increase  in  the  nitrogenous  matter  extracted. 
The  addition  of  salicylic  acid  to  the  water  exerted  no  restricting  action 
on  proteolysis  during  prolonged  extractions. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  obtained,  under  the  above 
conditions,  with  a  mellow,  thin-skinned  Wiltshire  barley  and  the  malt 
prepared  from  it. 


Solvent. 

1 
Percentage  of  nitrogen  extracted 
in  six  hours  from  dry  barley 
or  its  malt  equivalent. 

Percentage  of  nitrogen  calculated 

on  amount  present  in  20  grama 

of  original  barley  (dry). 

Total. 

Co- 
agulable. 

Non-co- 
agulable. 

Total. 

Co- 
agalable. 

Non-co- 
agulable. 

Barley : 
Water 

0-251 
0-388 

0-523 
0669 

0-090 
0-128 

0-142 
0-212 

0161 
0-260 

0-881 
0-457 

14-7 
22-8 

80-7 
39-3 

6-3 
7-6 

88 
12-5 

9-4 

6%  NaCl  solution 

Mull : 
Water 

152 
22-4 

5%  NaCl  solution 

26-8 
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With  air-dried  malt,  it  is  possible  that  a  certain  amount  of 
proteolytic  action  occurs  during  the  standard  6  hours'  extraction. 

T.  H.  P. 

Iodine  Value  of  Unsaturated  Organic  Compounds. 
Harry  Ingle  {J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1904,  23,  422— 428).— The  results 
of  the  work  described  confirm  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  a  previous 
paper  (Abstr.,  1902,  i,  528),  and  also  show  that  the  amount  of  acid 
formed  probably  depends  on  the  ionisation  and  subsequent  hydrolysis 
of  the  iodochlorides  by  the  water  present.  The  amount  of  this 
hydrolysis  is  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  groups  attached  to  the 
double  linking.  The  presence  of  aromatic  groups  and  of  negative 
groups  in  an  unsaturated  compound  attached  to  the  ethylene  linking 
tend  to  lessen  its  attraction  for  iodine  chloride  in  proportion  to  their 
negative  character.  The  iodochlorides  are  further  proved  to  be 
reduced  by  the  action  of  aqueous  potassium  iodide,  and  this  reduction 
is  considered  to  be  a  fertile  source  of  error  in  the  estimation  of  the 
iodine  values  of  unsaturated  compounds.  By  estimating  the  iodine 
value  of  a  substance  by  the  various  solutions  (Hiibl,  Wijs,  (fee.)  and 
the  amount  and  nature  of  the  acid  produced  by  the  hydrolysis,  some 
information  may  be  obtained  as  to  the  position  of  the  ethylene 
linkings  in  the  molecule.  The  triply-linked  carbon  pairs  seem  to 
exert  less  attraction  for  iodine  chloride  than  the  doubly-linked. 

W.  P.  S. 

Iodine  Absorption  of  Oil  of  Turpentine.  Thomas  F. 
Harvey  {J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1904,  23,  413— 414).— The  author  finds 
that  the  quantity  of  halogen  absorbed  by  oil  of  turpentine  from  Wijs's 
solution  is  governed  by  the  excess  of  solution  used  and  also  by  the 
character  of  the  excess  halogen  present  in  the  Wijs  solution,  that  is, 
whether  iodine  or  chlorine  is  present  in  addition  to  iodine  mono- 
chloride.  The  time  of  contact  has  also  some  slight  effect  on  the 
amount  absorbed.  Solutions  containing  an  excess  of  chlorine  gave 
considerably  higher  values  than  others  in  which  iodine  was  in  excess. 

W.  P.  S. 

Characteristics  of  some  Almond  and  Allied  Oils.  Julius 
Lewkowitsch  {Analyst,  1904,  29,  105  — 110). — The  results  of  analyses 
of  several  samples  of  almond  oils,  apricot  kernel  oils,  and  peach  kernel 
oils  of  undoubted  genuineness  are  given.  From  the  figures  obtained, 
it  is  seen  that  these  oils  cannot  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
means  of  their  chemical  and  physical  constants.  As  regards  the  colour 
reactions,  Bieber's  test  was  the  only  one  that  gave  any  indications. 
This  test  consists  in  treating  5  parts  of  the  oil  with  1  part  of  an  equal 
mixture  (by  weight)  of  sulphuric  acid,  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  water. 
Pure  almond  oil  does  not  change  colour,  whilst  peach  kernel  oil 
assumes  a  peach- blossom  tint.  The  phloroglucinol  test  (Abstr.,  1903, 
ii,  114)  was  found  to  be  untrustworthy.  W.  P.  S. 

Tunisian  Olive  Oil.  E.  Milliau  {Chem.  Cenir.,  1904,  i, 
1026—1027  ;  from  Bull.  Direction  Agric.  et  Comm.  Tunis,  1903,  493). 
— Bellier  and  Kreis's  colour  reactions  with  a  solution  of  resorcinol  in 
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benzene  or  of  phloroglucinol  in  ether  are  to  be  preferred  in  the  case 
of  Tunisian  olive  oil  to  Becchi  and  Baudouin's  tests,  which  give  a 
yellow  coloration  with  the  unadulterated  oil.  The  presence  of  earth 
nut  oil  is  detected  by  Bellier's  method.  A  mixture  of  adulterated  or 
of  pure  Tunisian  oil  with  an  equal  volume  of  glacial  acetic  acid  at 
100°  forms  a  clear  solution,  but  if  colza  oil  is  present  the  solution  on 
cooling  becomes  turbid,  whilst  the  pure  oil  under  similar  conditions 
remains  clear  even  at  much  lower  temperatures.  The  iodine  number 
is  determined  by  Bellier's  method,  of  which  details  are  given  in  the 
original.  The  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  more  accurate  in 
the  case  of  solid  fats  than  of  oils,  the  values  found  in  the  latter  case 
being  generally  too  high.  A  method  of  estimating  the  iodine  number 
by  measuring  the  i-ise  of  temperature  with  a  mixture  of  1  gram  of  oil 
and  10  c.c.  of  chloroform  or  acetic  acid  is  also  described  in  the  original 
paper.  The  presence  of  hydrocarbons  is  detected  by  determining  the 
portion  which  is  not  hydrolysed  by  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium 
hydroxide.  Oils  from  Sfax  and  Tunis  have  been  saponified  and  the 
fatty  acids  converted  into  dihydroxystearic  acid  by  the  action  of 
potassium  permanganate.  In  order  to  determine  the  acetyl  number, 
the  fatty  acids  were  boiled  with  acetic  anhydride,  the  product  hydro- 
lysed by  potassium  hydroxide,  and  the  acetic  acid,  obtained  by  adding 
sulphuric  acid  and  distilling  in  steam,  was  estimated  by  titration.  By 
this  method,  the  simultaneous  formation  of  fatty  anhydrides  is  avoided. 
Sfax  olive  oil  has  an  acetyl  number  262,  the  Tunis  oil  203,  and  pure 
ricinus  oil  153.  E.  W.  W. 

Quantitative  Separation  of  the  Pyridine  Bases  ftom 
Ammonia  and  the  Aliphatic  Amines.  Jar.  Milbauer  and  Vl. 
Stanek  {Zeit.  anal.  Ghem.,  1904,  43,  215 — 222). — Ammonia  and  the 
aliphatic  amines  combine  directly  with  carbon  dioxide,  but  the 
pyridine  bases  do  not.  If,  therefore,  a  mixture  of  these  is 
treated  with  carbon  dioxide  and  calcium  chloride,  or  their  salts  with 
calcium  hydroxide,  the  ammonia  and  amines  are  converted  into 
chlorides  (by  reaction  of  their  carbonates  with  the  calcium  salt),  whilst 
the  pyridine  bases  remain  free  and  can  be  extracted  with  ether.  The 
extraction  is,  however,  tedious.  A  more  rapid  and  equally  efficacious 
method  depends  on  the  insolubility  of  ammonium  carbonate  in  ether. 
The  solution  containing  ammonia,  aliphatic  amines,  and  pyridine  is 
accurately  neutralised,  saturated  with  sodium  chloride,  mixed  with  an 
excess  of  saturated  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  solution,  and  shaken 
twice  for  15  minutes  with  an  equal  volume  of  ether. 

The  pyridine  in  the  ethereal  solution  can  then  be  accurately  titrated 
by  iV710  sulphuric  acid,  using  as  indicator  Patent  Blue  VN  superfine. 
This  indicator  is  green  in  presence  of  the  excess  of  acid  added,  but 
turns  blue  sharply  when  the  excess  is  exactly  neutralised  by  iV710 
alkali.  M.  J.  S. 

irsenical  Sulphuric  Acid  as  an  Alkaloidal  Reagent.    Leopold 

iENTiiALKU  and  F.  TURK  {(J Item.  Cenlr.,  1904,  i,  1106;  from  Apoth. 

Zeit.,  19,  186 — 187). — A  solution  of  1  gram  of  potassium  arsenate  in 

100  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  is  stated  by   the  authors  to    be   a  special 

VOL.   LXXXVL   ii.  32 
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reagent  for  the  identification  of  opium  alkaloids.  It  must,  however, 
be  remembered  that  hydrastine  and  hydrastinine  behave  somewhat 
like  narcotine.  Cryptopine,  papaverine,  and  thebaine  also  give  the 
same  reactions  with  pure  sulphuric  acid  alone.  If  0*1  mg.  of  the 
alkaloid  is  mixed  with  O'l  gram  of  oxalic  acid  and  then  gently  heated 
with  1  gram  of  the  reagent,  the  following  effects  are  noticed: 
morphine,  grass-green  to  bluish-green ;  apomorphine  yellowish-green 
to  grass-green ;  dionine,  grass-green ,  heroine,  grass-green  to  bluish- 
green  ;  narcotine,  purple  to  carmine ;  codiine,  blue  to  violet.  For 
further  particulars,  the  original  paper  should  be  consulted. 

L.  DE  K. 

The  Andr6  [Thalleoquinine]  Reaction  for  Quinine.  EuofeNE 
LfeGER  {J.  Pharm.  Chim.,  1904,  [  vi],  19,  281— 284).— Small  quantities 
of  quinine  may,  as  is  well  known,  be  detected  by  the  green  colour 
produced  on  adding  chlorine  or  bromine  water,  and  then  ammonia. 

It  appears  from  the  author's  experiments  that  if  bromine  water  is 
employed  this  should  be  added  very  cautiously,  as  an  excess  will 
prevent  the  reaction  altogether.  Used  with  care  it  is,  however,  a  very 
delicate  test.  L.  de  K. 

Evaluation  of  Quinine  by  Andre's  Reaction.  Eugene  Lkger 
(/.  Pharm.  Chim.,  [vi],  19,  434 — 435). — A  criticism  of  the  process  for 
testing  cinchona  bark  described  in  both  the  Swiss  and  Italian 
pharmacopoeias.  The  depth  of  coloration  caused  by  the  action  of 
bromine  water  and  ammonia  is  a  quite  untrustworthy  guide  for 
judging  the  amount  of  quinine.  L,  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Quinine  in  the  presence  of  Other  Cinchona 
Alkaloids.  Eugene  Legee  {J.  Phai-vi.  Chim.,  [vi],  19,  427 — 434. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1902,  i,  549). — Quinine  cannot  be  quantitatively 
separated  from  cinchonidine  by  ether.  Crystallisation  as  sulphate 
only  succeeds  when  the  quinine  strongly  predominates,  and  Oudeman's 
polarisation  process  may  fail  in  practice  on  account  of  the  co-precipita- 
tion of  other  tartrates  besides  quinine  and  cinchonidine. 

The  object  may,  however,  be  successfully  attained  by  first  purifying 
the  sulphates  by  recrystallisation  from  boiling  water  {previously 
saturated  in  the  cold  with  quinine  sulphate).  A  portion  of  the  product  so 
obtained  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  previously  saturated  in  the  cold 
with  both  quinine  and  cinchonidine  tartrates.  A  calculated  amount  of 
potassium  sodium  tartrate  is  added,  and,  after  24  hours,  the  mixed 
tartrates  of  quinine  and  cinchonidine  are  collected  on  a  tared  filter, 
washed  with  a  cold-saturated  quinine  tartrate  solution,  then  with  a  very 
little  water,  air-dried,  and  weighed.  The  quinine  tartrate  contained 
therein  may  now  be  accurately  determined  by  observing  its  rotatory 
power  X  7M,  and  applying  Oudeman's  formula,  215*8  x  2  -|-  13r3(100  -  x) 
=  100  X  dm.  L.  DE  K. 

Xanthine  Bases  contained  in  Meat,  Yeast,  and  other  Extracts. 
II.  The  Xanthine  Bases  of  Yeast  Extract.  Karl  Micko  (^etV. 
NcJir.  Genussm.,  1904,  7,  257 — 270). — A  somewhat  similar  method  to 
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that  described  under  meat  extract  was  employed  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii, 
369  ;  1903,  ii,  101).  Three  hundred  grams  of  yeast  were  boiled  with 
2300  CO.  of  water  and  200  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  :  3).  The 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  the  bases  obtained  from  the  copper 
hydrogen  sulphite  precipitate  was  evaporated  and  treated  with 
ammonia  for  12  hours.  The  precipitate  formed  (Fraction  I)  was 
separated  and  washed.  After  precipitating  the  filtrate  with  silver 
solution  and  removing  the  silver  from  the  precipitate,  the  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  of  the  bases  in  the  latter  was  evaporated  and  the  residue 
obtained  treated  with  boiling  picric  acid  solution.  The  precipitate 
(Fraction  II)  was  collected  in  a  filter,  and  evaporation  of  the  filtrate 
yielded  further  amounts  of  bases  (Fractions  III  and  IV).  These 
fractions  were  purified  and  refractionated.  Fraction  I  consisted 
principally  of  guanine,  traces  of  adenine,  xanthine,  and  hypoxanthine 
also  being  present.  Adenine  was  the  only  base  detected  in  Fraction  II. 
In  comparison  with  the  other  fractions,  Fraction  III  contained  the 
largest  quantity  of  xanthine.  Besides  the  latter,  hypoxanthine  was 
present,  together  with  small  amounts  of  guanine  and  adenine.  Frac- 
tion IV  consisted  mainly  of  hypoxanthine,  mixed  with  traces  of 
xanthine,  adenine,  and  guanine.  Adenine  is  the  chief  constituent  of 
the  xanthine  bases  found  in  yeast  extract,  then  follow  guanine,  hypo- 
xanthine, and  xanthine.     Gamine  was  not  detected.  W.  P.  S. 

Decomposition  of  Tannin  Solutions.  Edouard  Nihoul  and 
L.  VAN  DE  PuTTE  {Cheiu.  Ceutr.,  1904,  1,  840 — 841 ;  from  Bull.  Assoc. 
Beige  des  Chimistes,  17,  390 — 398). — Experiments  showing  that 
infusions  of  oak  bark,  pine  bark,  and  sumach  rapidly  deteriorate, 
which  may  cause  discrepancies  in  analysis.  In  the  case  of  oak  bark, 
the  decomposition  may  be  retarded  by  addition  of  a  little  thymol. 

L.  DE  K. 

Behaviour  of  Certain  Organic  Compounds  towards  Blood, 
especially  as  regards  the  Detection  of  Blood.  Oskar  Adlek 
and  Rudolf  Adler  {Zeit.  physiol.  Chevi.,  1904,  41,  59 — 67). — Tabu- 
lated results  are  given  of  a  number  of  experiments,  in  which  the  colour 
reactions  of  various  aromatic  amines,  and  acids,  and  of  phenols  of  the 
diphenyl  and  naphthalene  series,  with  blood  in  the  presence  of  hydrogen 
j>eroxide  are  compared.  It  was  found  that  the  higher  members  of  the 
fceries  exhibited  the  greater  sensibility.  Catechuic  acid  and  benzidine 
would  detect  1  part  of  blood  in  100,000  parts  of  water,  or  0001  per 
cent. 

A  solution  of  pure  leuco-base  of  malachite-green  (tetramethyldi- 
aminotriphenylmethane)  in  glacial  acetic  acid  is  also  an  extremely 
fcensitive  reagent,  giving  an  intense  green  colorati(JJi  with  solutions 
containing  0001  per  cent,  of  blood,  after  the  addition  of  a  little 
hydrogen  peroxide.  In  preparing  the  reagent,  it  is  advisable  to  shake 
the  acetic  acid  solution  with  an  equal  volume  of  chloroform,  and  then 
to  add  water  cautiously  until  the  latter  separates.  Any  green  colora- 
tion which  the  original  solution  may  have  is  thus  removed.  In  testing 
urine  for  blood,  about  15  c.c.  of  the  urine  are  extracted  with  ether, 
the  ethereal   layer   is   drawn   off,  and   then  treated   with   hydrogen 
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peroxide  and  the  reagent.  In  the  case  of  fa;ces,  a  little  of  the  latter 
is  mixed  with  water  and  the  unfiltered  solution  tested  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  benzidine  in  the  presence  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
and  a  drop  of  acetic  acid,  an  intense  green  colour  being  produced 
should  blood  be  present.  W.  P.  S. 

Detection  of  Urobilin  in  Urine.  Lkon  Grimhkrj'  (/.  Fhann. 
Chim.,  [vi],  19,  425 — 426). — Thirty  c.c.  of  urine  are  mixed  with20c.c. 
of  Dunige's  reagent,  and  after  5  minutes  the  filtrate  is  agitated 
in  a  separating  funnel  with  5  c.c.  of  chloroform.  The  chloroform  is 
introduced  into  a  test-tube,  and  Koman  and  Delluc's  reagent  is  added 
as  long  as  it  produces  a  turbidity  (10  drops  are  usually  required). 
The  moment  the  liquid  becomes  clear,  the  characteristic  green  fluores- 
cence will  be  noticed. 

Preparation  of  the  reagents. — Denige's  solution  is  prepared  by  dit- 
solving  5  grams  of  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  in  100  c.c.  of  water  and 
20  c.c.  of  pure  sulphuric  acid.  Koman  and  Delluc's  solution  is  made 
by  dissolving  10  grams  of  zinc  acetate  in  100  c.c.  of  95  per  cent, 
alcohol  and  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Bile  Salts.  Otto  Guunbaum  {Trans.  Pathol.  Soc. 
Sweden,  1904,  55,  55 — 59). — A  full  account  of  the  method  previously 
described  (this  vol.,  ii,  103).  W.  D.  H. 


Estimation  of  the  Proteolytic  Capacity  of  Malt.  Philip 
ScHiDROwiTz  (/.  Inst.  Brewing,  1904,  10,  166 — 172). — In  order  to 
obtain  concordant  results  in  this  estimation  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  680), 
particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  gelatin  used. 
The  latter  should  be  neutral  or  slightly  acid  to  litmus.  Alkaline 
gelatins  must  be  rejected.  To  prepare  a  standard  gelatin  solution, 
about  3  grams  of  the  sample  are  dissolved  in  200  c.c.  of  water  and 
titrated  with  NjlQ  sodium  hydi-oxide  solution,  using  phenolphthalein 
as  indicator.  Sixty-four  grams  of  the  gelatin  are  then  dissolved  in 
500  c.c.  of  hot  water  (measured  at  15°),  an  amount  of  NjlQ  sodium 
hydroxide  solution,  as  determined  in  the  preliminary  titration,  is  added, 
and  the  whole  diluted  to  736  c.c.  After  cooling  to  about  45°,  the 
white  of  an  Qgg  is  added,  the  mixture  is  heated  to  90°  on  a  water-bath, 
filtered  through  paper,  and  cooled  to  60°,  when  4  grams  of  powdered 
thymol  are  added.  The  jelly  is  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles.  The 
quantities  of  water  mentioned  above  refer  to  gelatins  containing 
16  8  per  cent,  of  water,  W.  P.  S. 
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Spark  Spectrum  of  Radium.  Carl  Runge  and  J.  Pbecht  (Ann. 
Physik,  1904,  [iv],  14,  418—422.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  346, 
621). — The  authors  have  used  a  purer  specimen  of  radium  bromide 
than  was  available  in  their  earlier  work,  and  have  observed  a  number 
of  new  lines,  especially  in  the  red  part  of  the  spectrum.         J.  C.  P. 

Penetrating  Rays  of  Radium.  Friedrich  Paschen  (Ann. 
Physik,  1904,  [iv],  14,  164 — 171). — It  is  shown  that  the  y-rays  from 
radium  are  like  the  yS-rays  in  that  they  carry  negative  electricity  with 
them.  The  former,  however,  are  absorbed  to  a  much  smaller  extent, 
and  so  the  velocity  of  the  y- radiation  is  probably  greater  than  that  of 
the  ^-radiation.  The  highest  velocity  hitherto  deduced  for  the  latter 
has  been  about  1 /18th  that  of  light,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  that 
the  case  of  electricity  moving  with  the  velocity  of  light  may  be  realised 
in  the  y-rays.  J.  C.  P. 

Cathode  Rays  of  Radium.  Friedrich  Paschen  {Ann.  Physik, 
1904,  [iv],  14,  389 — 405). — A  quantitative  study  of  the  behaviour  of 
the  y-rays  in  a  magnetic  field  bears  out  the  view  recently  adopted 
(preceding  abstract)  that  these  are  cathode  rays  of  very  high  velocity. 

J.  C.  P. 

Radioactive  Substances  in  Relation  to  the  Presence  of 
HeUum.  Raffaelo  Nasini  {Atii  R.  Accad.  Lined,  1904,  13,  i, 
367 — 368). — Barium  sulphate  prepared  from  the  Abano  deposits  has 
at  first  but  slight  radioactivity,  which,  however,  increases  very 
considerably  after  a  time.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  chloride 
prepared  from  the  sulphate.  By  treating  this  chloride,  after  it  has 
reached  its  maximum  activity,  with  sodium  amalgam  and  preparing 
the  active  chloride  from  the  amalgam  thus  obtained,  an  increase  is 
obtained  in  the  activity,  which,  by  repetition  of  this  process,  may  attain 
a  value  seven  times  as  great  as  Uiat  of  the  original  chloride.  Other 
products,  such  as  the  incrustations,  from  the  Abano  springs  are,  under 
these  same  conditions,  either  more  or  less  active  than  the  deposits,  but 
are  less  convenient  to  concentrate  than  the  latter. 

Both  the  gas  from  the  soffioni,  and  the  emanations  from  the  rock?, 
at  Larderello  are  appreciably  radioactive  and  the  activity  diminishes  as 
time  goes  on,  but  the  diminution  does  not  appear  to  proceed  in  agree- 
ment with  that  observed  for  radium  emanations.  T.  H.  P. 

Radioactivity  of  the  Gases  evolved  from  the  Waters  of 
Thermal  Springs.  Pierre  Curie  and  A.  Laborde.  (Compt.  rend., 
1904,  p.  1150 — 1153). — Each  gas  was  enclosed  in  a  cylindrical  brass 
condenser  and  the  saturation  current  measured  in  the  usual  manner. 
In  every  case  it  was  observed  that  the  current  increases  rapidly  for 
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some  hours  after  the  introduction  of  the  gas  ;  a  maximum  value  is 
reached,  after  which  the  current  strength  gradually  falls  until,  in 
about  twenty-four  hours,  the  rate  of  decay  is  the  same  as  that  shown 
by  radium  emanation.  A  list  of  the  gases  examined  is  given,  together 
with  the  value  in  electrostatic  units  of  the  current  four  days  after  the 
gas  had  been  collected  from  the  spring,  whilst  a  second  column  shows 
the  number  of  minutes  during  which  1  mg.  of  radium  bromide  must 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  1  litre  of  air  to  give  the  same  current  as 
that  found  for  the  gas. 

The  dissolved  gases  were  also  investigated.  Some  waters,  those 
from  Plombieres  and  Luxeuil,  for  instance,  were  found  to  contain  about 
as  much  emanation  in  10  litres  as  would  be  disengaged  by  1  mg.  of 
radium  bromide  in  1  minute.  Further,  it  was  observed  that  the 
same  waters  gave  a  much  smaller  amount  of  emanation  when  examined 
two  months  after  being  collected  ;  this  fact  shows  that  the  radio- 
activity Avhich  they  contain  cannot  be  due  to  dissolved  radium  bromide, 
but  must  be  ascribed  to  some  more  remote  cause.  S.  S. 

Radioactivity  and  Matter.  Clemens  Winkler  (Ber.,  1904, 
37,  1655 — 1662). — The  results  obtained  by  investigators  of  radio- 
activity are  critically  discussed,  and  a  note  of  caution  is  sounded 
against  too  ready  acceptance  of  supposed  new  elements.  Attention  is 
drawn  to  the  very  slight  character  of  the  chemical  evidence  available, 
and  to  the  fact  that  radioactivity  is  invariably  associated  with  uranium. 
It  is  suggested  that  radioactivity  may  be  a  purely  physical  phenomenon, 
manifesting  itself  through  matter,  but  without  influence  on  its 
chemical  nature.  A  parallel  case  is  suggested  in  the  magnetism  of 
ferrosoferric  oxide,  which  can  be  intensified,  transferred,  apparently 
destroyed,  and  reproduced,  like  radioactivity ;  no  one,  however, 
supposes  that  magnetic  ferrosoferric  oxide  contains  an  element  not 
present  in  non-magnetic  ferric  oxide.  Only  when  pure  radioactive 
substances  are  obtained  in  larger  quantities,  and  when  their  chemical 
behaviour  is  definitely  characterised,  can  the  existence  of  special  radio- 
active elements  be  regarded  as  established.  J.  C.  P. 

Emanation  Substance.  Emanium.  Fritz  Giesel  (Ber., 
1904,  37,  1696—1699.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  193).— According  to 
an  investigation  of  the  spark  spectrum  by  liunge  and  Precht,  the 
emanation  substance  previously  described  {loc.  cit.)  consists  chiefly  of 
lanthanum  with  a  little  cerium.  The  dehydrated  chloride  and  bromide 
phosphoresce  (the  sulphate  to  a  less  extent),  and  show  a  discontinuous 
phosphorescence  spectrum  of  three  lines,  situated  at  about  equal 
intervals  between  red  and  bluish-green.  Glass  vessels  in  which  the 
substance  has  been  kept  for  a  few  months  are  coloured  violet,  so  far 
as  the  contact  has  extended.  Paper  similarly  exposed  becomes  brown 
and  falls  to  pieces.  The  activity  of  the  solid  salts  reaches  its  maximum 
about  a  month  after  they  have  been  separated  from  solution,  and 
thereafter  remains  unchanged  (compare  the  behaviour  of  radium, 
Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  19).  This  behaviour  is  characteristic  of  primarily 
radioactive  elements,  and  the  author  accordingly  supposes  that  there 
is  in  the  "  emanation  substance  "  a  strongly  radioactive  element,  most 
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probably  allied  to  lanthanum,  for  which  the  name  emanium  is  proposed. 
The  slight  activity  of  commercial  uranium  salts  is  due  more  likely  to 
traces  of  emanium  than  of  radium.  The  strongly  active  lead  prepara- 
tions previously  described  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  208)  derived  their  activity 
most  probably  from  the  emanation  substance. 

Barium  sulphate,  precipitated  from  a  solution  containing  slightly 
active  noble  earths,  is  more  strongly  active  than  these.  So  also  the 
activity  of  barium  bromide  containing  emanium  can  be  concentrated 
by  fractional  crystallisation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  barium-radium 
mixture.  This  barium  bromide,  when  anhydrous,  exhibits  strong 
phosphorescence  ;  its  spark  spectrum  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  an 
equally  active  barium  radium  bromide.  The  activity  of  the  best 
emanium  preparations  is  very  great,  and  the  scintillations  produced  at 
a  zinc  blende  screen  are  larger  and  more  distinct  than  in  the  case  of 
radium.  J.  C.  P. 

Action  of  Canal  Rays  on  Zinc  Oxide.  II.  Julius  Tafel 
{Ann.  Physik,  1904,  [iv.],  14,  206— 207).— A.  reply  to  Schmidt  (this 
vol.,  ii,  307).  '  J.  C.  P. 

Reversible  Photochemical  Reactions  in  Homogeneous  Sys- 
tems. I.  Anthracene  and  Dianthracene.  Robert  Luther  and 
Fritz  Weigert  {Sitzungsber.  K.  Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin,  1904,828—839).— 
When  a  boiling  solution  of  anthracene  in  phenetole  is  exposed  to  the 
light  of  an  arc  lamp,  dianthracene  (m.  p.  270 — 280°)  is  formed  in 
considerable  quantity.  On  the  other  hand,  when  dianthi-acene  is 
suspended  for  about  20  hours  in  boiling  phenetole,  light  being  excluded, 
it  is  transformed  completely  into  anthracene  and  is  dissolved. 
Similar  results  are  obtained  in  boiling  anisole  and  boiling  xylene. 

The  conversion  of  dianthracene  into  anthracene  when  dissolved  in 
phenetole  or  anisole  has  been  studied  quantitatively  and  found  to  con- 
form to  the  equation  for  a  unimolecular  reaction. 

When  boiling  solutions  of  anthracene  and  dianthracene  are  exposed 
to  light,  a  condition  of  equilibrium  is  reached  in  a  few  hours.  The 
concentration  C  of  the  dianthracene  at  the  point  of  equilibrium  is  (1) 
inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  lamp ;  (2) 
directly  proportional  to  the  relative  intensity  of  the  light ;  (3)  propor- 
tional to  the  surface  area  exposed  to  the  light ;  (4)  from  I  mm. 
upwards,  independent  of  the  thickness  of  the  liquid  layer  through 
which  the  light  passes  ;  (5)  inversely  proportional  to  the  volume  or 
weight  of  the  solution  ;  (6)  nearly  independent  of  the  anthracene  con- 
centration at  the  point  of  equilibrium.  C  varies  also  with  the  nature 
of  the  illumination,  and  with  the  solvent  used,  but  for  a  given  source 
of  light,  a  given  solvent  and  a  given  temperature,  an  empirical  formula 
can  be  found  which  gives  values  of  G  in  good  agreement  with  experi- 
ment. J.  C.  P. 

Spark  Potential  in  Chlorine,  Bromine,  and  Helium.     F.  Rittkb 

{Ann.  Physik,  1904,  [iv],  14,  118— 128).— The  ratios  V^^jV^  and 
'  iir/^^.ir»  wheio  V  is  the  spark  potential,  are  not  constant,  but  gradually 
increase  with    increasing   sparking   dibtince   (3)  and   increasing  gas 
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pressure  (P),  ultimately  approaching  limiting  values.  The  ratio 
Vi,JV„ir,  on  the  other  hand,  diminishes  as  8  and  P  increase,  and  it  is 
found  that  the  curves  obtained  by  plotting  spark  potential  against 
sparking  distance,  which  are  concave  to  the  horizontal  axis  for  all 
other  gases,  are  straight  lines  in  the  case  of  helium.  These  lines  cut 
the  vertical  axis  at  the  point  300  for  all  pressures,  indicating  a  con- 
stant resistance  to  be  overcome  between  the  helium  and  the  electrode. 

J.  C.  P. 

Significance  of  the  Maximum  in  the  Conductivity  Curves  of 
Kraus  at  High  Temperatures.  Harry  C  Jones  (Amer.  Chem.  J., 
1904,  31,  584 — 585). — An  investigation  of  the  conductivity  of  solutions 
of  electrolytes  in  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohols  has  been  made  recently  by 
Kraus  [Phys.  liev.,  1904,  18,  40),  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
conductivity  passes  through  a  maximum  with  rise  of  temperature 
which  in  the  case  of  solutions  in  methyl  alcohol  occurs  at  150°  and  in 
that  of  ethyl  alcohol  solutions  at  about  100°. 

The  present  paper  draws  attention  to  these  results,  and  points  out 
that  there  are  two  influences  exerted  on  the  conductivity  with  rise  of 
temperature,  namely,  an  increased  rapidity  of  movement  of  the  ions 
and  a  decrease  in  the  association  of  the  solvent.  The  maximum  in  the 
conductivity  curve  represents  the  temperature  at  which  these  opposite 
influences  become  equal.  E.  G. 

Study  of  Hydrolysis  by  Conductivity  Methods.  Julius 
Stieglitz  and  Ira  H.  Derby  {Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1904,  31,  449 — 458). — 
The  proportions  of  free  acid,  free  base,  and  salt  in  aqueous  solutions 
of  the  hydrochlorides  of  weak  bases  can  be  determined  most  rapidly  by 
a  method  based  on  conductivity  measurements.  It  has  been  shown  by 
Walker  (Abstr.,  1890,  5)  that  in  such  cases  the  percentage  of  salt  x 
which  has  suffered  hydrolysis  can  be  calculated  from  the  observed 
molecular  conductivity,  M^,  by  means  of  the  equation 

where  fi^  and  fian  represent  the  conductivity  of  the  non-hydrolysed 
salt  and  the  free  acid  respectively.  Various  interpretations  have  been 
given  by  diiferent  workers  to  the  value  of  />tj,fi  in  this  equation.  It  is 
regarded  by  Walker  as  representing  the  molecular  conductivity  of  the 
acid  for  the  original  concentration  of  the  salt  solution,  that  is,  for  a 
completely  hydrolysed  salt,  and  this  view  is  adopted  in  the  present 
paper.  Experiments  have  been  made  to  test  the  trustworthiness  and 
range  of  accuracy  of  the  equation  in  the  analysis  of  mixtures  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chloride  of  varying  concentrations,  but 
especially  i\^/32  solutions  of  each,  and  also  in  the  determination  of  the 
conditions  of  equilibrium  in  solutions  of  aniline  hydrochloride  contain- 
ing an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  results  indicate  that  this  method  of  analysis  of  hydrolysed 
solutions  can  be  used  successfully  in  the  case  of  solutions  undergoing 
continuous  change  and  has  the  advantage  of  great  rapidity.  It  has 
been  applied  to  the  determination  of  the  velocities  of  rearrangement 
and  the  affinity  constants  of  certain  aminophenyl  alkyl  carbonates 
(Stieglitz  and  Upson,  this  vol.,  i,  575).  E.  G. 
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Formation  of  Electrolytic  Gas  by  an  Alternating  Current. 
Ralph  G.  van  Name  and  Leopold  Grafenberg  {Zeit.  Mektrochem., 
1904,  10,  303 — 309). — The  following  substances  were  used  as  electrodes 
in  the  electrolysis  of  sulphuric  acid  (20  per  cent.  HjSO^)  with  a 
current  alternating  110  times  per  second;  carbon,  graphite,  silicon, 
lead,  tin,  platinum,  gold,  aluminium,  and  platinum-ii-idium.  The  same 
substances  with  the  exception  of  the  two  last  and  also  silver,  nickel, 
iron,  copper  and  zinc,  were  tried  with  28  per  cent,  potassium 
hydroxide.  Carbon  and  graphite  were  pulverised,  silicon  and 
aluminium  gave  large  anodic  resistances  in  acid  solution,  and  in 
alkaline  solution  silicon  was  rapidly  dissolved.  Lead  and  tin  in  acid 
solution  and  lead,  tin,  and  zinc  in  alkaline  solution  were  rapidly  acted 
on.  With  the  other  metals,  the  yields  of  electrolytic  gas  and  the 
E.M.F.  required  were  determined.  The  yield  of  electrolytic  gas 
increases  with  the  current  density,  but  since  the  E.M.F.  also  increases 
in  about  the  same  ratio,  the  energy  efficiency  remains  approximately 
constant.  Platinum  gives  the  best  results,  gold  being  almost  as  good, 
but  in  both  cases  the  surface  of  the  metal  is  disintegrated  and  small 
quantities  pass  into  solution.  The  disintegration  of  the  surface 
diminishes  the  yield  of  gas.  Silver  in  alkaline  solution  is  less  acted 
on  than  any  other  metal  tried.  Copper,  iron  and  nickel  are  all 
oxidised  more  or  less  energetically.  The  largest  energy  efficiency 
observed  is  about  one-half  of  that  attainable  with  direct  current ;  this 
is  mainly  due  to  the  very  high  current  density,  which  must  be 
employed  with  alternating  current  (1*7  to  20  amperes  per  sq.  cm.). 
There  appears  to  be  no  electrode  material  which  is  unacted  on  under 
these  conditions.  T.  E. 


Employment  of  Alternating  Currents  in  Chemistry  and 
the  Reactions  which  they  Determine.  Marcellin  Berthelot 
{Compt.  rend.,  1904,  1130 — 1133). — The  author  recalls  some  experi- 
ments made  by  him  in  1879  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the 
effect  of  an  alternating  current  on  solutions  of  dextrose.  The  simul- 
taneous oxidation  and  reduction  of  the  sugar  were  thus  studied,  and  it 
was  found  that  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide  were  produced  ;  this  action 
may  be  compared  to  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  sugar.  Other 
instances  quoted  are  :  the  oxidation  of  an  aldehyde  in  alkaline  solution 
in  presence  of  air,  the  oxidation  of  silver  in  presence  of  sodium 
chloride  and  air,  and  the  action  of  potassium  cyanide  on  platinum 
recently  observed  by  Brochet  and  Petit  (Abstr.,  1904,  ii,  229). 

S.  S. 


Concentration  of  Mercury  Ions  in  the  Calomel  Electrode 
and  the  Solubility  of  Calomel.  Heinricii  Ley  and  Ciir.  Heim- 
BucHER  {Zeit.  Elektrochem.,  1904,  10,  301— 303).— The  published 
values  of  the  solubility  of  calomel  vary  from  1  x  lO-^'  to  6  x  10-°. 
The  authors  find,  by  the  sugar  inversion  method,  that  about  3*4  per 
cent,  of  the  mercurous  perchlorate  contained  in  a  OliV  solution  of 
that  salt  is  hydrolysed.     The  electrolytic  conductivity  of  solutions  of 
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barium  perchlorate  is  determined  and  the  assumption  made  that  the 
dissociation  of  a  solution  of  mercurous  chlorate  is  the  same.  In  this  way, 
it  is  calculated  that  the  concentration  of  the  mercurous  ions  (Hg")  in 
a  01i\^ solution  of  mercurous  perchlorate  is  0035.  The  E.M.F.'a  of 
cells  consisting  of  combinations  of  the  0*1^  and  iV  calomel  electrodes 
with  a  0*1^  solution  of  mercurous  perchlorate  are  then  measured  ;  the 
mean  values  found  are  0  420  and  0  472  volt  respectively.  From  these 
values,  the  concentrations  of  the  mercurous  ions  (IlgV)  at  the  elec- 
trodes are  2*0  x  10-^**  and  3'5  x  10-^^  respectively,  and  assuming  the 
saturated  solution  of  calomel  to  be  completely  dissociated,  the  solu- 
bility of  calomel  is  0-8  x  10-«.  T.  E. 

Velocities  of  the  Ions  in  Liquid  Ammonia  Solutions.  Edward 
C.  Franklin  and  Hamilton  P.  Cady  (/.  Amei:  C/iem.  Soc,  1904,  26, 
499 — 530). — A  form  of  apparatus  has  been  constructed  by  the  authors 
by  means  of  which  the  absolute  velocities  of  certain  ions  in  liquid 
ammonia  have  been  determined.  The  velocities  of  a  number  of  uni- 
valent ions  in  liquid  ammonia  at  -  33°  are  from  24  to  2  8  times  as 
great  as  they  are  in  aqueous  solutions  at  18°,  and  are  in  agreement 
with  the  velocities  calculated  from  conductivity  measurements  by 
Kohlrausch's  method.  Whilst  the  dissociating  power  of  liquid  ammonia 
is  comparatively  low,  the  speed  with  which  the  ions  migrate  is  excep- 
tionally high.  Experiments  were  made  with  solutions  of  ammonium 
nitrate,  ammonium  iodide,  potassium  nitrate,  sodium  nitrate,  sodium 
bromate,  and  silver  nitrate,  respectively,  in  liquid  ammonia,  where  the 
speed  of  the  cathion  was  measured  ;  the  speed  of  the  anion  was  measured 
with  solutions  of  ammonium  nitrate,  potassium  nitrate,  ammonium 
chloride,  sodium  nitrate,  sodium  chloride,  ammonium  bromide,  sodium 
bromide,  ammonium  iodide,  and  potassium  iodide  respectively.  The 
tabulated  results  show  that  the  assumption  that  the  speeds  of  the  ions 
are  independent  of  the  degree  of  dilution  is  justified  in  the  cases  of 
ammonium  nitrate,  potassium  nitrate,  sodium  chloride,  and  sodium 
bromide.  In  solutions  of  ammonium  chloride  and  ammonium  bromide, 
there  is  obviously  a  rapid  increase  in  the  transport  number  of  the  ion 
with  the  concentration.  The  behaviour  of  ammonium  iodide  is  similar 
but  less  marked.  A.  McK. 


Electric  Osmosis  in  Methyl  Alcohol.  A.  Baudouin  {Compt. 
rend.,  1904,  1165 — 1166), — The  present  communication  deals  with  the 
influence  of  polyvalent  ions  on  the  charge  assumed  by  the  cell-wall  in 
contact  with  methyl  alcohol.  The  influence  of  certain  univalent  ions 
has  already  been  described  (this  vol.,  ii,  380).  A  polyvalent  ion  has 
little  or  no  effect  on  a  similarly  charged  cell-wall,  but  if  the  charge  on 
the  latter  is  of  opposite  sign  to  that  of  the  ion,  it  is  diminished,  and  in 
some  cases  reversed.  S.  S. 


Specific  Heat  of  Carbon  at  High  Temperatures.  Ludwig 
KuNZ  {Ann.  Physik,  1904,  [iv],  14,  309— 333).— Using  a  small 
electrical  resistance  oven  and  an  ice  calorimeter,  the  author  has  deter- 
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mined  the  specific  heat  of   wood  charcoal   at  temperatures  between 
400°  and  1300°.     The  following  are  the  values  obtained  : 


435° 

0-243 

928° 

0-359 

558 

0290 

932 

0-358 

564 

0-290 

1059 

0-362 

716 

0-331 

1192 

0376 

739 

0-324 

1202 

0-380 

920 

0-357 

1297 

0-381 

921 

0-359 

These  values  are  not  very  different  from  those  given  by  Weber  for 
graphite.  J.  C.  P. 

A  New  Pyrometer.  Charles  F6ry  {Bull.  Soc.  chim.,  1904,  [iii], 
31,  701—702.  Compare  Abstr.,'  1903,  ii,  124  and  293).— The 
apparatus  consists  of  a  lens  made  of  a  diathermanous  substance,  such 
as  rock-salt  or  fluorspar,  bearing  cross-wires — one  of  iron  and  the  other 
of  "  constantan "  (an  alloy  of  copper  and  nickel),  which  together 
constitute  a  thermo-electric  couple.  The  current  generated  by  the 
exposure  of  this  to  the  radiation  from  the  source  of  heat  is  measured 
by  a  galvanometer.  For  industrial  purposes  the  lens  may  be  of  glass, 
and  the  instrument  is  then  graduated  by  comparison  with  one  having 
a  lens  of  rock-salt.  T.  A.  H. 

Boiling  Points  of  Homologous  Compounds.  Hugh  Ramaoe 
{Proc.  Cainb.  Phil.  Soc,  1904,  12,  445— 448).— To  connect  the  boiling 
points  and  the  molecular  weights  of  the  fatty  hydrocarbons,  the  author 
suggests  the  formula  ^'=a[i/(l — 2~")]i,  where  n  is  the  number  of 
carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule.  The  constant  a  is  the  same  as  in  the 
similar  formula  brought  forward  by  Walker  (Trans.,  1894,  65,  193, 
725),  but  it  is  also  given  by  the  expression  a  =  23-5/*-''^,  where  P  is  the 
pressure.  Walker's  formula  is  not  valid  over  such  a  wide  range  as 
the  author's  formula,  by  which  the  boiling  points  of  the  hydrocarbons 
from  methane  to  hexadecane  may  be  calculated  with  a  maximum  error 
of  3-9°  in  the  case  of  propane. 

The  boiling  points  of  the  first  eight  members  of  the  normal  alcohol 
series  may  be  calculated  by  the  formula  ^'=286-2 -f  1-41  J/;  the 
errors  are  small,  except  in  the  case  of  methyl  alcohol. 

For  the  boiling  points  of  aldehydes  the  equation  T  =  209  14  -f- 
1  -9280  M  may  be  used ;  for  ketones  the  equation  T=  25007  -H  1  '4643  M. 

J.  C.  P. 

Sydney  Young's  Law  of  Distillation.  (Miss)  J.  Reudleb 
(Proc.  K.  Akad.  WeUnach.  Avisterdam,  1904,  6,  807— 809).— Young's 
law  of  fractional  distillation  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  752)  is  criticised  and 
experimentally  tested  with  a  mixture  of  benzene  and  aniline,  which 
presents  a  mixture  with  a  very  steep  jTx-line.  The  conclusion  ia 
drawn  that  Young's  rule  is  a  proof  of  the  excellent  way  in  which 
Young's  still-heads  work,  but  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  quanti- 
tative analysis,  this  rule  must  only  be  taken  as  an  application  of  the 
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most  obvious  operation,  namely,  that  of  separating  a  substance  in  the 
pure  state  from  a  mixture  and  then  weighing  it  separately. 

A.  McK. 

A  New  Dephlegmator  for  Fractional  Distillation  and  for 
Reflux  Distillation.  Josef  Houben  {Cftem.  Zeit.,  1904,  28,  525—527). 
— An  impi'oved  form  of  Winssinger's  apparatus.  A.  McK. 

Heats  of  Combustion  of  Some  Organic  Compounds.  Emil 
Fischer  and  Franz  Wredb  {Situngsher.  K.  Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin,  1904, 
687 — 715), — The  author's  experiments  have  been  made  with  a  slightly 
modified  Berthelot  bomb,  the  heat  capacity  of  which,  along  with  the 
calorimeter,  has  been  determined  by  an  electrical  method.  The  sub- 
stances employed  were  of  a  high  degree  of  purity,  and  details  of  their 
preparation  and  purification  are  given  in  the  paper.  The  following 
numbers  represent  the  molecular  heats  of  combustion  at  constant 
volume  in  Cal. ;  benzoic  acid,  775*3;  naphthalene,  1237'5;  sucrose, 
1363-9;  phenylacetic  acid,  933-4;  glycine,  234-1;  alanine,  390-3; 
leucine,  858-5 ;  glycine  anhydride,  476-7;  alanine  anhydride,  788-4; 
leucinimide  (3  :  &-dihohutyl-2  :  5-diketopiperazine),  1726*2  ;  glycylgly- 
cine,  472*4  ;  glycylglycine  ethyl  ester,  805-3 ;  glycylglycinecarboxylic 
acid,  4737;  a-carbethoxyglycylglycine  ethyl  ester,  1123-2;  ^-carbeth- 
oxyglycylglycine  ethyl  ester,  1094*8 ;  leucylglycylglycine,  1335-9 ; 
woserine  ()8-aminolactic  acid),  344-5 ;  aspartic  acid,  387-1  ;  glutamic 
acid,  544-2  ;  phenylglycine,  957-8  ;  anilinoacetic  acid,  967*9 ;  benzoyl- 
aminocinnamic  anhydride,  1858*3  ;  benzoylaminocinnamic  acid,  1854*5; 
benzoylphenylalanine,  18959;  phenylalanine,  1114*1;  barbituric 
acid,  360*7;  diethylbarbituric  acid,  985*9:  silk  fibroin,  5167*9  (cal. 
per  gram);  4-methyluracil,  567*7;  5-methyluracil  (thymine),  566*4; 
4-methylhydrouracil,  619*6  ;  phenyluracil,  1134*9  ;  hexoic  acid,  839*6; 
hydrosorbic  acid,  797*0  ;  sorbic  acid,  745*9.  The  heats  of  combustion 
of  twelve  of  these  compounds  have  been  previously  determined,  chiefly 
by  Stohmann,  Berthelot,  and  his  pupils.  In  most  of  these  cases 
there  is  a  satisfactory  agreement  between  the  authors'  values  and  the 
earlier  ones.  From  eight  pairs  of  compounds  in  the  foregoing  list,  it 
isshown  that  the  molecular  heat  of  combustion  increases  by  155*9 — 158*1 
Cal.  for  each  addition  of  CHg.  Similarly,  the  increase  in  the 
molecular  heat  of  combustion  for  an  addition  of  2H  is  found  in  five 
cases  to  be  respectively  41*4,  51*9,  42-6,  45*6,  and  48*6  Cal.  The 
increase  of  the  heat  of  combustion  for  2H  is  greater  in  the  pair  sorbic 
acid — hydrosorbic  acid  than  in  the  pair  hydrosorbic  acid — hexoic  acid, 
a  result  that  agrees  with  Thiele's  views  (Abstr.,  1899,  i,  554).  The 
increase  of  the  heat  of  combustion  corresponding  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  NHg  group  is  found  in  three  cases  to  be  24*4,  28*6,  29*3 
Cal.  The  introduction  of  the  phenyl  group  means  an  increase  of 
7238  Cal.  in  the  heat  of  combustion.  The  thermal  value  of  the  anhy- 
dride formation  in  the  case  of  the  amino-acids  indicates  that  the 
formation  of  these  polypeptides  and  diketopiperazines  from  amino- 
acids  is  accompanied  by  absorption  of  heat.  The  difference  between 
the  heats  of  combustion  for  isomerides  is  specially  noteworthy  in  the 
cise  of  a-  and  ^  car bethoxy glycylglycine  ethyl  esters.  J.  C.  P. 
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Temperature  Variation  of  the  Coeflacient  of  Expansion  of 
Pure  Nickel.  E.  Philip  Harrison  {Phil.  Mag.,  1904,  [vi],  7, 
626— 634).— Between  365°  and  370°,  the  coefficient  of  thermal  expan- 
sion of  pure  nickel  wire  undergoes  a  sudden  change,  which  is  of  the 
same  magnitude  and  occurs  at  the  same  temperature  whether  the 
temperature  of  the  wire  is  rising  or  falling.  The  change  is  not 
modified  by  successive  heatings  and  coolings,  neither  is  the  wire 
permanently  elongated.  The  wire  was  heated  by  a  current  and  its 
temperature  was  deduced  from  its  electrical  resistance.  J.  C.  P. 

Density  of  Aqueous  Salt  Solutions  Considered  as  Additive 
Properties  of  the  Ions,  the  Existence  of  Hydrated  Ions. 
P.  Vaillant  {Comj^t.  rend.,  1904,  138,  1210— 1213).— If  at  t°,  s^  be 
the  density  of  water,  S  that  of  an  aqueous  solution  containing  n  gram- 
equivalents  of  a  substance  of  equivalent  E,  A;  the  number  of  equivalents 
of  water  associated  with  each  equivalent  of  the  dissolved  substance, 
<;^  the  volume  per  gram-equivalent  of  the  hydrate  in  solution,  N  the 
number  of  equivalents  of  water  per  litre  of  the  solution,  then 
{E  +  kx9)/8Q—cf)  =  lOOO{slsQ-\)/n  =  A.  From  a  consideration  of  the 
values  of  A  for  various  ions,  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn  ; 
(1)  two  ions  unite  to  form  an  electrolyte  without  any  appreciable 
contraction;  (2)  in  general  the  ions  are  anhydrous  (^  =  0).  The 
polyvalent  ions  have  a  small  volume  [E  -  A)  and  a  large  density 
EI{A  -  E) ;  the  univalent  anions  have  a  density  of  about  5,  the 
univalent  cathions  a  density  of  about  2 ;  hydrogen,  lithium,  and 
ammonium  are  exceptions,  the  density  of  the  first  being  about  y\, 
and  of  the  two  last  §  ;  (3)  in  the  case  of  the  cathions  OH  ;  F  ; 
^S ;  i^COg,  k  is  not  zero,  that  is,  the  ions  are  hydrated,  the  residual 
valencies  of  the  oxygen,  sulphur,  or  fluorine  atom  uniting  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  water  molecule  to  form  a  hydrated  ion  of  the  type 

H2o:o<^.  M.  A.  W. 

Studies  in  Viscosity.  Charles  E.  Fawsitt  {Electro-Ckem., 
MetalL,  1904,  3,  664 — 668). — The  viscosity  >;  of  a  solution  containing 
several  non-electrolytes  is  given  by  the  equation  ■q  =  A?^Bi'C^  .  .  .  ., 
where  x,  y,  z,  .  .  .  .  are  the  concentrations  of  the  substances  with 
viscosity  constants  A,  B,  C  .  .  .  .  Extending  this  relationship  to 
electrolytes,  the  author  shov^  s  that  if  a  strong  base  XOH  and  a  strong 
acid  HY  could  be  mixed  in  equivalent  quantities  without  chemical  action 
taking  place,  the  viscosity  would  be  given  by  the  product  t/h*  x  tjx'  x 
>?Y'  X  >;oii'.  Actually,  the  viscosity  is  given  by  t^x*  x  >7Y',  and  if  this  is 
divided  into  the  calculated  product  just  referred  to,  the  value  of 
Vn'  X  rjou'  is  obtained.  The  value  should  be  independent  of  the 
particular  base  and  acid  used,  so  long  as  they  are  both  strong,  and  the 
author  shows  that  this  is  jvery  nearly  the  case  when  iV72HCl  is 
neutralised  by  sodium  hydroxide,  potassium  hydroxide,  or  tetramethyl- 
ammonium  hydroxide.  Further,  the  value  of  rjn-  x  rjini  thus  obtained 
agrees  with  the  product  of  the  viscosity  values  for  H'  and  OH'  in  NI2 
solution  (see  Euler,  Zeit.  ;%sjA;r(7.  Chem.,  1898,  25,  536).  When  a 
weak  base  is  used  to  neutralise  the  strong  acid,  the  above  simple  rela- 
tion does  not  hold. 
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From  experiments  recorded  in  an  earlier  paper  (this  vol.,  ii,  323), 
and  supplemented  by  later  work,  it  appears  that  the  viscosities  of 
solutions  of  carbamide  hydrochloride,  and  dimethylcarbamide  hydro- 
chloride are  very  nearly  the  same  respectively  as  the  values  of  the 

product  77aini(lc  X  T^HCl. 

Experiments  with  (1)  carbamide,  methylcarbamide,  ethylcarbamide, 
dimethylcarbamide ;  (2)  acetamide,  propionamide,  and  butyramide, 
have  shown  that  the  viscosity  of  molecular  solutions  is  in  the  main  an 
additive  property.  J.  C.  P. 


Does  the  Application  of  Tyndall's  Optical  Method  permit  of 
the  Demonstration  of  the  Presence  of  Molecules  in  Solutions  ? 
CoRNELis  A.  Lobby  de  Bruyn  and  Ludwig  K.  Wolff  {Rec.  trav.chim., 
1904,  23,  155—168.  Compare  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  136  ;  1902,  ii,  646).— 
The  authors  review  the  work  of  Pictonand  Linder  (Trans.,  1892,  143), 
Spring  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  537  and  585;  1900,  ii,  713;  1901,  ii,  297), 
Stoeckel  and  Vanino  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  11),  Zsigmondy  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii, 
522  ;  1900,  ii,  397),  Billitzer  (this  vol.,  ii,  18),  and  MuUer  (this  vol., 
ii,  18)  in  its  bearing  on  this  subject.  They  have  repeated  Spring's 
experiments  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  585)  with  various  inorganic  salts  and 
organic  substances,  the  solutions  being  clarified  by  precipitating  zinc 
hydroxide  or  ferrocyanide  in  them.  In  order  to  avoid  errors  due  to 
11  uorescence, yellow  light  wasemployed.  Under  theseconditions, solutions 
of  inorganic  salts  in  water  showed  no  internal  reflection  and  this  was  also 
true  of  carbamide,  acetamide,  and  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohols  dissolved  in 
water ;  on  the  contrary,  solutions  of  sucrose  and  rafl&nose  exhibited  a 
slight  internal  reflection  of  polarised  light,  as  did  also  phosphomolybdic 
rfcid.  In  the  last  case,  the  luminescence  was  probably  in  part  due  to 
hydrolytic  dissociation,  since,  after  a  time,  solutions  of  this  material 
deposit  molybdic  acid.  Organic  substances  of  high  molecular  weight, 
such  as  stearin  and  the  benzoic  esters  of  mannitol,  dulcitol,  and 
raffinose,  dissolved  in  organic  solvents,  were  more  luminescent  than  the 
solvents  themselves.  From  these  results,  the  authors  conclude  that  in 
the  case  of  substances  of  complex  molecular  structure  the  internal 
reflection  of  light  in  solutions  may  be  due  to  diffraction  of  light  by  the 
molecules  of  the  substance  and  that  the  phenomenon  is  not  confined  to 
substances,  such  as  colloids,  existing  in  "  pseudo  "-solution.  This 
implies  that  there  is  continuity,  so  far  as  regards  this  phenomenon, 
between  "  true  "  and  "  pseudo  "-solution.  T.  A.  H. 


Variations  in  Concentration  of  Solutions  and  the  Crys- 
talUsation  of  Dissolved  Substances  under  the  Influence  of 
"  Centrifugal "  Force.  R.  P.  van  Calcar  and  Cornelis  A.  Lobry 
DE  Bruyn  {Rec.  trav.  cJdm.,  1904,  23,  218— 223).— Gay-Lussac  had 
observed  that  the  influence  of  gravity  did  not  induce  unequal  con- 
centration in  solutions,  and,  later,  Gouy  and  Chaperon  pointed  out  that 
this  negative  result  was  probably  due  to  the  feeble  character  of  the 
force  employed  (Abstr.,  1887,  1013).  Courbea  and  subsequently 
Brotlig  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  490)  had  pointed  out  that  "centrifugal  "  force 
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should  produce  the  same  effect  as  gravitation  in  experiments  of  this 
kind,  and  the  latter  effected  by  this  means  the  separation  of  hydrogen 
and  hydrogen  iodide.  Experiments  of  this  type  with  solutions  have 
already  been  made  or  suggested  by  Colley,  van't  Hoff,  and  Quincke. 

The  authors  employed  a  rotating  drum  with  a  cover  carrying  four 
test-tubes,  one  at  the  centre  and  the  others  placed  at  different  distances 
from  this  ;  these  could  be  closed  simultaneously  by  four  rubber  bungs, 
supported  on  a  copper  wire  attached  to  a  disc  which  could  be  moved 
along  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  drum.  By  this  means,  samples  of 
the  liquid  could  be  taken  simultaneously  at  four  different  points  in  the 
cross  section  of  the  drum. 

Solutions  of  potassium  thiocyanate,  ferrocyanide,  and  iodide,  and  of 
sucrose  in  water,  were  employed  and  in  each  case  it  was  found  possible 
to  induce  unequal  concentration  of  the  solution.  Thus  in  the  case  of  a 
solution  of  sucrose  having  originally  a  rotation  of  46  "8°,  after  being 
whirled  at  the  rate  of  about  2000  revolutions  per  minute  during  four 
hours,  the  sample  collected  in  the  tube  nearest  to,  but  not  at  the  centre 
of,  the  drum  had  a  rotation  of  41°,  that  in  the  next  tube  51*5°,  and 
that  in  the  peripheral  tube  47°.  Normally,  the  most  concentrated 
solution  should  be  found  in  the  peripheral  tube  ;  the  abnormality  in 
the  present  instance  is  due  to  the  production  of  a  wave  over  the  third 
tube  when  the  disc  is  moved  to  enable  the  samples  to  be  taken.  Using 
a  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  in  water  saturated  at  9°,  375  per  cent,  of 
the  salt  was  separated  as  the  solid  decahydrate  by  rotating  the  drum 
at  the  rate  of  about  2400  revolutions  per  minute  for  a  period  of  five 
hours.  T.  A.  H. 


Gelatinisation.  III.  Internal  Friction  of  Colloidal  Solu- 
tions. S.  A.  Levites  {J.  Kuss.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc.,  1904,  36,  401—417. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  312,  and  1903,  ii,  641).— The  author  has 
investigated  the  relation  between  the  changes  brought  about  in  (1)  the 
velocity  of  coagulation  of  solutions  of  glutin,  agar-agar,  albumin,  and 
casein  (in  alkali)  by  the  addition  to  them  of  various  substances  and 
(2)  the  internal  friction  of  the  solutions.  The  results  lead  to  the 
following  conclusions.  Colloidal  liquids  may  be  regarded  as  solutions, 
inasmuch  as  they  consist  of  homogeneous  mixtures  of  a  liquid  and  a 
solid  phase.  Among  solutions  of  colloids,  those  of  organic  colloids 
are  most  nearly  allied  to  actual  solutions ;  metallic  hydrosols  are  most 
probably  pseudo-solutions.  A  jelly  consists  of  a  mixture  of  a  solid 
and  a  liquid  phase.  Gelatinisation  does  not  take  place  simultaneously 
with  the  attainment  of  equilibrium  between  these  two  phases,  which 
only  sets  in  very  gradually  after  gelatinisation.  The  speed  of 
gelatinisation  in  presence  of  a  foreign  substance  depends  on  the 
influence  exerted  by  that  substance  on  the  solubility  of  the  colloid  in 
question.  The  influence  exerted  by  a  foreign  (crystalloid)  substance 
on  the  internal  friction  of  a  colloidal  solution  depends  on  the  influence 
of  the  substance  on  the  internal  friction  of  the  solvent,  but  is 
independent  of  the  nature  of  the  colloid.  More  complex  results  are 
obtained  when  two  or  more  colloids  are  present  in  one  and  the  same 
solution.  T.  H.  P 
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Decomposition  of  Some  Acid  Sulphates  as  the  Result  of 
Mechanical  Deformation.  Walth^re  Spring  (Kec.  trav.  chim., 
1904,  23,  187—201.  Compare  this  vol.,  if,  313).— In  conformity  with 
the  view  previously  expressed  (loc.  cit.)  that  substances  under  com- 
pression assume  to  some  extent  the  properties  of  the  liquid  state,  the 
author  finds  that  under  compression  involving  mechanical  deformation, 
compounds  which  may  be  regarded  as  resulting  from  the  combination 
of  a  solid  with  a  liquid  tend  to  decompose  into  these  generators.  The 
present  series  of  experiments  is  confined  to  the  anhydrous  and 
hydrated  sulphates  of  the  alkali  metals.  The  compression  was  effected 
in  a  steel  cylinder,  the  bottom  of  which  was  perforated  with  a  single 
small  hole  to  permit  liquid  to  flow  away  and  provided  with  a  loosely- 
fitting  piston  between  which  and  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  the  salt 
could  '♦  flow." 

Lithium  hydrogen  sulphate  was  found  to  have  the  sp.  gr.  2*123  : 
when  compressed  there  was  a  visible  formation  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  composition  of  that  portion  of  the  salt  which  had  *'  flowed  "  was 
approximately  represented  by  the  formula  9LiHS04,2H2S04.  The 
monohydrated  salt  behaved  similarly,  and  the  solid  residue  left  in  the 
cylinder  in  this  case  contained  10*8  per  cent,  of  lithium  as  against 
5*85  per  cent,  present  in  the  original  monohydrate. 

Sodium  hydrogen  sulphate  was  found  to  have  the  sp.  gr.  2'435  at 
13°  as  against  2742  found  by  Playfair  and  Joule.  When  compressed, 
no  decomposition  occurred.  The  monohydrate  had  the  sp.  gr.  2*103  at 
13*5°,  and  under  compression  at  10°  decomposed  very  slightly  if  at  all, 
but  lost  64*5  per  cent,  of  its  water  of  crystallisation  when  compressed 
at  40°.  The  salt  GNallSO^.HgSO^jieHgO  liberated  sulphuric  acid  and 
water  under  compression  at  10°,  and  was  almost  completely  converted 
into  anhydrous  sodium  hydrogen  sulphate.     The  salt 

5NaHS04,H2S04,7H20 
was  converted   into    NaHS04  by  compression   at    40°,   and  the  salt 
5NaHS04,H2S04,3H20  into  5NaHS04,H2S04  by  compression  at  16°  and 
into  NaHSO^  at  80°,  whence  it  appears  that  water  is  eliminated  before 
sulphuric  acid  under  these  conditions. 

Anhydrous  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate  (ep.  gr.  2*302  at  13°)  and 
the  corresponding  salts  of  caesium  (sp.  gr.  3*352  at  16°)  and  rubidium 
(sp.  gr.  2892  at  16°)  underwent  no  change  even  when  compressed  at 
100°,  but  the  salt  2KHS04,3H2S04,3^H20  was  converted  into 

KHS04,H2S04,H20 
by  compression  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

When  a  mixture  of  sodium  hydrogen  sulphate  with  cupric  oxide 
was  subjected  to  simple  compression,  no  combination  occurred  ;  but 
when  mechanical  deformation  accompanied  the  compression,  a  mixture 
of  sodium  and  cupric  sulphates  was  formed.  A  similar  change  was  to 
some  extent  produced  by  simply  grinding  the  two  substances  together 
in  a  mortar. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  these  observations  may  furnish  an  explanation 
of  the  variations  observed  in  the  composition  of  certain  rocks. 

T.  A.  H. 
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The  Equations  of  Clausius  and  van  der  Waals  for  the  Mean 
Length  of  Path  and  Number  of  Colhsions.  Philipp  Kohnstamm 
{Proc.  K.  Akad.  Wetensch.  Amsterdam,  1904,  6,  787 — 793), — Van  der 
Waals'  Equation  of  State.  Philipp  Kohnstamm  {ibid.,  794 — 807). 
— Mathematical ;  unsuitable  for  abstraction.  A.  McK. 

Crystallisation  in  Three  Component  Systems.  William  C. 
Geer  (/.  Physical  C/iem.,  1904,  8,  257— 287).— The  three- component 
system  is  studied  with  the  main  object  of  determining  the  composition 
of  the  phases  which  separate  when  ternary  systems  are  cooled.  The 
locus  of  the  points  representing  the  composition  of  the  liquid  during 
cooling  until  the  quintuple  point  is  reached,  is  called  the  crystallisa- 
tion curve,  and  the  author  shows  this  is  a  straight  line  until  a 
boundary  curve  is  reached  which  it  follows.  Of  these  boundary 
curves,  two  types  exist :  along  one,  two  phases  separate  together ;  along 
the  other,  one  phase  separates  whilst  the  second  disappears  :  and  both 
types  are  discussed.  Numerous  diagrams  are  given  in  the  paper  to 
illustrate  the  course  of  the  curves.  The  conclusions  drawn  are 
illustrated  by  data  taken  from  various  systems  which  have  been 
previously  investigated,  namely,  the  systems  copper  chloride,  potassium 
chloride  and  water,  potassium  sulphate,  magnesium  sulphate  and  water, 
ferric  chloride,  hydrogen  chloride  and  water ;  and  gold,  cadmium,  and 
tin.  L.  M.  J. 

The  Ternary  System :  Benzene,  Acetic  Acid,  and  Water. 
AzARiAH  T.  Lincoln  {J.  Physical  Chem.,  1904,  8,  248— 256).— The 
author  has  previously  shown  that  the  equilibrium  of  the  system 
benzene,  water,  and  alcohol  is  in  complete  accord  with  the  mass  law 
equation.  Waddell,  however,  has  found  that  the  system  benzene, 
acetic  acid,  and  water  does  not  yield  equilibria  in  accord  with 
the  mass  law  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  144);  the  author  has  therefore 
repeated  Waddell's  work,  taking  the  utmost  precaution  to  ensure 
purity  in  the  reagents  and  to  obtain  the  exact  composition  of 
equilibrium  at  the  definite  temperature  required.  He  shows  that 
Waddell's  method  of  always  working  to  the  same  degree  of  cloudiness 
is  an  inexact  one,  and  that  the  first  trace  of  opalescence  must  be  taken. 
His  results  are  in  good  accord  with  the  mass  law,  the  values  being 
represented  by  the  equation  nloga;  +  log2/  =  logC,  where  x  and  y 
represent  the  quantities  of  benzene  and  water  per  5  c.c.  of  acetic  acid. 
It  is  also  shown  that  two  sets  of  equilibria  occur  according  to  which 
non-miscible  liquid  separates,  so  that  if  curves  are  drawn  for  lo^a; 
against  logy,  the  curve  consists  of  two  straight  lines.  The  values  of 
n  are  proved  to  be  independent  of  temperature,  this  being  in  accord 
with  the  theory.  L.  M.  J. 

The  Beckmann  Rearrangement.  Velocity  of  Transformation 
of  Acetophenoneoxime  into  Acetanilide.  Cornelis  A.  Lobry  dk 
Bruyn  and  C.  H.  Sluiter  {Proc.  K.  Akad.  Wetensch.  Amsterdam,  1904, 
6,  773 — 778). — Additive  compounds  as  intermediate  products  have 
pccasionally  been  isolated  during  a  Beckmann  rearrangement,  those 
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compounds  containing  a  negative  group  (or  the  group  OK)  attached 
to  the  nitrogen  atom,  which  group  then  changes  place  with  the  alkyl 
or  aryl  group  attached  to  the  carbon  atom.  The  hydroxy  1  group 
itself  does,  however,  occasionally  replace  the  negative  group 
referred  to. 

The  Beckmann  rearrangement  has  now,  for  the  first  time,  been 
subjected  to  a  dynamical  investigation,  the  transformation  studied 
being  that  of  acetophenoneoxime  into  acetanilide  under  the  influence 
of  sulphuric  acid.  The  amount  of  acetanilide  in  a  mixture  of  it  with 
unchanged  oxime,  may  be  estimated  by  hydrolysing  it  by  boiling  for 
a  few  hours  and  then  distilling  off  the  acetic  acid  and  titrating  it. 
The  velocity  with  which  the  anilide  is  formed  may  accordingly  be 
determined. 

The  reaction  is  unimolecular.  The  transformation  velocity  increases 
with  the  concentration  of  the  acid.  The  influence  of  temperature  was 
also  examined. 

A  solution  of  sulphur  trioxide  in  chloroform  does  not  cause  any 
transformation  of  the  oxime. 

The  Beckmann  rearrangement  is  an  intramolecular  change.  If  the 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid  causes  the  formation  of  an  intermediate 
compound,  this  formation  must  occur  with  immeasurably  great 
velocity. 

The  views  advanced  by  Stieglitz  as  to  the  mechanism  of  the 
Beckmann  rearrangement  are  adversely  criticised.  A.  McK. 

Ferment  Action.  Leo  Liebermann  (7ier.,  1904,  37,  1519 — 1524). 
— Colloidal  solutions  of  platinum  contain  "  active  "  oxygen,  which  may 
be  detected  by  means  of  potassium  iodide  and  starch,  ^-phenylenedi- 
amine  or  indigo  solution.  The  action  of  hydrogen  or  nitrogen  on  the 
solution  causes  a  diminution  of  the  amount  of  the  active  oxygen, 
whilst  the  exclusion  of  air  or  oxygen  entirely  prevents  the  solutions 
responding  to  the  foregoing  tests.  Hydrogen  and  nitrogen  affect 
the  colloidal  solutions  in  a  different  way,  the  former  changing 
the  brownish  shade  of  the  solution  to  blackish-brown.  In  certain 
circumstances,  the  foregoing  gases  may  enhance  the  catalytic  activity 
of  the  solutions  with  regard  to  hydrogen  peroxide,  probably  by 
increasing  the  number  of  the  platinum  particles.  On  boiling,  the 
colloidal  solutions  lose  their  active  oxygen  and,  at  the  same  time,  their 
power  of  decomposing  hydrogen  peroxide,  although  no  separation  of 
platinum  occurs  ;  if  the  solutions  are  allowed  to  cool  in  air  or  oxygen 
they  gradually  regain  their  activity,  but  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen 
or  nitrogen  this  recovery  is  much  retarded.  The  author  considers, 
contrary  to  Bredig's  view(Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  213),  that  the  first  phase  in 
the  catalytic  decomposition  of  hydrogen  peroxide  is  the  formation  of 
an  oxide  of  platinum  by  the  intervention  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  and 
that  the  hydrogen  peroxide  reduces  this,  forming  molecular  oxygen, 
which  again  combines  with  platinum, 

A  number  of  "  catalases  "  of  vegetable  and  animal  origin  were  found 
neither  to  contain  "  active "  oxygen  nor  to  possess  the  power  of 
rendering  oxygen  active.  On  the  other  hand,  most  were  able  to 
absorb  ozone  in  such  a  way  that  its  presence  in  solution  could  be 
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detected  ;  air,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  did  not  affect  their 
catalytic  activity.  The  mechanism  of  the  decomposition  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  by  these  ferments  differs  essentially  from  that  caused  by 
colloidal  pl.atiniim  ;  a  direct  action  on  the  peroxide  must  be  assumed, 
which  produces  an  unstable  "  ferment-oxide  "  similar  to  that  formed 
by  ozone.  W.  A.  D. 

Pseudo-Acids.  Jan  von  Zawidzki  (Ber.,  1904,  37,  2298—2301. 
Compare  Kauffmann,  this  vol.,  ii,  326). — Basing  his  argument  on  the 
law  of  mass  action,  the  author  shows  that  the  "apparent"  dissociation 
constant  (k^),  calculated  from  the  electrical  conductivity  of  a  pseudo- 
acid,  must  be  smaller  than  the  "  real "  dissociation  constant  (ki)  unless 

k 
isomerisation  is  complete.     The  constant  k^  =  ~^^,  where    k    is    the 

k 

constant  of  hydrolysis  of  the  sodium  salt.     The  isomerisation  constant 

(Ajg)  of  the  pseudo-acid  is  calculated  from  the  equation  k2  =  kj{k^ — kg). 

G.  Y. 

Laws  of  Formation  of  the  Chemical  Elements.  B.  N. 
TsciiiTsciiERiN  {J.  Jiiiss.  Fhijs.  Chem.  Soc,  1904,  36,  359— 401).— The 
author  develops  mathematically  the  system  of  the  chemical  elements, 
based  on  experimental  data  previously  developed  by  him  (J.  Russ. 
Phys.  Chem.  Soc,  1888,  1889,  and  1892).  T.  H.  P. 

New  Method  for  the  Exact  Determination  of  the  Molecular 
Weights  of  the  Permanent  Gases  ;  Atomic  Weights  of  Hydro- 
gen, Carbon,  and  Nitrogen.  Philippe  A.  Guye  (Compt.  rend., 
1904,  138,  1213— 1215).— The  author  finds  that  the  value  of  B, 
calculated  from  the  relation  Vm  (1  +a)  {l—b)  =  R  (compare  Guye  and 
Friderich,  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  709;  1902,  ii,  599),  varies  between  22412 
and  22420  for  the  gases  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide ;  if,  however,  the  correction  mT^  (where  m  =  0085)  be  applied  to 
E,  the  relation  Vm{l  +«)(!  -h)  =  R  +  inTc  can  be  used  to  calculate  the 

T        A*  4-  «>  y 

molecular  weights  of  the  permanent  gases,  for  m  =  —  " 


1000  (l-f-a)(l-6)' 
where  L  is  the  weight  in  grams  of  1  litre  of  the  gas  at  0°  and  under 
1  atmosphere  pressure.  Using  the  values  of  L  obtained  by  Morley 
(as  recalculated  by  Guye  and  Mallet,  this  vol.,  ii,  392)  for  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  and  by  Rayleigh  for  nitrogen  and  carbon  monoxide,  the 
following  atomic  weights  are  obtained:  H  =  100765;  0=16*00; 
N  =  14-004  ;  C  =  12'003.  M.  A.  W. 

Valency  and  the  Periodic  System.  Attempt  to  formulate  a 
Theory  for  Molecular  Compounds.  Richard  Abegg  {Zeit.  anorg. 
Chem.,  1904,  39,  330— 380).— The  distinction  between  stable  com- 
pounds which  readily  suffer  dissociation  and  those  which  do  not,  is  one 
of  degree.  In  connection  with  the  relationship  between  *'  affinity  "  and 
valency,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  affinity  of  the  different  valencies  of 
an  atom  cannot  be  alike,  otherwise  such  a  change  as,  for  example,  the 
conversion  of  ferric  into  ferrous  chloride  could  not  take  place.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  formulate  a  theory  for  molecular  compounds  on  the 
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basis  of  varying  valency  of  the  elements  (compare  Abegg,  Abstr., 
1903,  ii,  536).  When  one  valency  is  satisfied  in  the  case  of  a  polyvalent 
atom,  where  initially  the  valencies  were  alike,  the  residual  valencies 
are  weakened ;  the  difficulty  with  which  the  second  hydrogen  ion  in  a 
dibasic  carboxylic  acid  is  split  off  is  analogous.  Chemical  compounds, 
where  the  formation  of  ions  cannot  be  detected,  are  held  together  by 
something  of  the  nature  of  electro-affinity.  The  manner  in  which 
traces  of  ionisation  of  a  compound  may  be  detected  is  indicated. 
Certain  elements  are  amphoteric  in  character  ;  thus,  hydrogen,  boron, 
silicon,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimony,  sulphur,  and  iodine  exhibit 
either  positive  or  negative  electro-affinity,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  other  elements  present.  The  positive  electro-valency  is  more  in 
evidence  with  the  heavier  elements  of  the  one  group ;  as,  for  example, 
where  the  elements  in  question  are  regarded  as  the  positive  portion  of 
the  molecule  and  are  combined  with  the  negative  portion :  thus, 
nitrogen  forms  only  a  trichloride,  whilst  the  specifically  heavier  phos- 
phorus forms  both  a  tri-  and  penta-chloride.  Other  instances  are 
quoted  with  reference  to  the  variation  of  affinity  with  the  size  and 
polarity  of  the  atom.  The  hypothesis  of  "normal  "and  "  contra  "- 
valencies  is  further  developed.  Chlorine  possesses  one  negative  normal 
valency  and  seven  positive  fipntra-valencies,  whilst  silver  possesses  one 
positive  normal  valency  and  seven  (hypothetical)  contra-valencies.  The 
variation  of  valency  in  the  different  groups  is  indicated  as  follows  : 


Group  : 

1            2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Normal  valencies    ... 

+  1        +2 

+  3 

±4 

-3 

-2 

-1 

Contra-valencies     . . . 

(-7)    (-6) 

(-5) 

- 

+  5 

+  6 

+  7 

Under  the  heading  of  molecular  compounds  the  author  discusses 
associated  compounds  and  others  such  as  complex  salts  and  hydrates. 
The  decomposition  of  a  polymeric  compound,  such  as  cyanuric  acid,  at 
an  elevated  temperature,  indicates  that  polymeric  compounds  may 
also  be  included  under  the  compounds  commonly  termed  molecular. 

The  greater  the  number  of  contra-valencies  possessed  by  any  particular 
element,  the  greater  the  tendency  to  the  formation  of  molecular  com- 
pounds in  which  the  element  is  contained.  Solutions  may  also  be  in- 
cluded in  the  same  category  as  molecular  compounds.  The  capability 
of  a  metal  to  appear  in  the  neutral  portion  of  a  complex  anion  or  as 
a  single  ion  of  a  complex  cathion  is  an  expression  of  its  negative 
contra-valency.  A.  McK. 

Characterisation  of  Flame.  Nicolae  Teclu  {J.  pr.  Chem., 
1904,  [ii],  69,  359 — 361). — A  current  of  coal-gas  is  passed  into  the 
centre  tubulure  of  a  three-necked  Woulf's  bottle,  the  two  side 
tubulures  of  which  are  fitted  with  jets  so  arranged  as  to  allow  of 
variations  in  the  length  of  the  gas  columns  between  the  bottle  and  the 
flames.  It  is  found  that,  if  the  gas  pressure  be  sufficiently  diminished, 
the  flames  vary  in  length  with  their  relative  heights  above  the  bottle. 
If  the  current  is  stopped,  the  lower  flame  is  first  extinguished,  ex- 
tremely small  differences  in  height  causing  this.  If  the  openings  of 
the  jets  are  different,  the  jet  with  the  larger  opening  must  be  raised 
above  the  other  to  produce  similar  flames.  G.  Y. 
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A  New  Mercury  Air-Pump.  Fritz  W.  J.  Boekhout  {Cliem.  ZeiL, 
1904,  28,  459 — 460). — A  new  mercury  air-pump  is  described.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  being  less  liable  to  breakage  than  the  Topler  pump. 

A.  McK. 

[Lecture  Experiment.]  Preparation  of  an  Explosive  Mixture 
of  Hydrogen  and  Oxygen,  Nicolae  Teclu  (/.  pr.  Chem.,  1904,  [ii], 
69,  362 — 364). — The  author  describes  an  apparatus  for  mixing 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proper  proportion  for  an  explosive 
mixture  for  lecture  experiments.  G.  Y. 

[Lecture  Experiment.]  Electrolysis  of  Water.  Nicolae 
Teclu  (/.  pr.  C/iem.,  1904,  [ii],  69,  364— 365).— A  modification  of  the 
usual  lecture  apparatus  for  demonstrating  the  electrolysis  of  water  is 
figured.  G.  Y. 
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Decomposition  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  under  the  Influence 
of  Radium  Bromide.  Henry  J.  H.  Fenton  (Proc.  Canib.  Phil.  Soc, 
1904,  12,  424 — 426). — The  velocity  coefiicient  for  the  decomposition 
of  hydrogen  peroxide  in  paraffin-coated  vessels,  calculated  from  the 
expression  for  a  unimolecular  reaction,  gradually  increases  as  the 
peroxide  concentration  diminishes.  In  glass  vessels  the  decomposition 
velocity  is  irregular  at  first,  but  becomes  approximately  constant  after 
a  few  days.  The  velocity  of  decomposition,  either  in  glass  or  paraffin- 
coated  vessels,  is  approximately  doubled  under  the  influence  of  radium 
bromide.  J.  C.  P. 

Boiling  Oxygen.  A.  Bestelmeyer  (Ann.  Phyaik,  1904,  [iv],  14, 
87 — 98). — A  study  of  the  extent  of  possible  superheating  in  boiling 
oxygen.  The  results  obtained  make  it  probable  that  previous  de- 
terminations of  the  boiling  point  of  oxygen,  in  which  the  thermometer 
was  immersed  in  the  liquid,  are  a  few  tenths  of  a  degree  too  high. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  author's  results  are  in  harmony  with  the 
determinations  of  Travers,  Senter,  and  Jaquerod  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  9), 
who  used  a  statical  method.  J.  C.  P. 

The  Melting  Points  of  Oxygen  and  Nitrogen.  Tadeusz 
Estreiciieh  {Bull.  Acad.  Sci.  Cracow,  1903,  831— 844).— The  melting 
point  of  oxygen  was  determined  with  a  helium  thermometer ;  it  was 
found  to  be  approximately  —  227°.  The  vapour  pressures  of  melting 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  atmospheric  nitrogen  were  determined  by 
solidifying  these  gases  in  a  closed  vessel  connected  with  a  mercury 
manometer.  When  the  solids  were  allowed  to  melt  slowly,  the 
pressure,  at  first  zero,  gradually  rose  to  a  value  which  remained  constant 
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until  complete  liquefaction  had  taken  place.  In  this  way,  the  vapour 
pressure  of  melting  oxygen  was  shown  to  be  0'9  mm.,  that  of 
melting  nitrogen  93'5  mm.,  and  atmospheric  nitrogen  90*2  mm. 
The  vapour  pressures  of  nitrogen  at  temperatures  near  the 
melting  point  have  already  been  determined  (Fischer  and  Alt, 
Munclieiier  Akad.,  1902,  209) ;  with  the  aid  of  Ramsay  and  Young's 
method,  these  values  may  be  used  to  calculate  the  temperature  of 
nitrogen  corresponding  with  any  vapour  pressure.  Accordingly,  the 
temperature  of  nitrogen  which  exerts  a  pressure  of  935  millimetres 
is  found  to  be  —210*24°  (this  figure  represents  the  melting  point  of 
pure  nitrogen) ;  similarly,  atmospheric  nitrogen  is  shown  to  melt  at 
-210-47°.  The  difference  between  the  two  values,  0*23°,  is  the 
lowering  in  the  freezing  point  of  liquid  nitrogen  which  is  exerted  by  the 
argon  in  atmospheric  nitrogen  (1*70  grams  per  100  grams  of  nitrogen). 
In  this  way,  the  author  calculates  the  molecular  depression  of  freezing 
point  of  liquid  nitrogen  and  finds  it  to  be  5*39,  whence  the  latent  heat 
of  fusion  equals  14*49  cal.  or  60*44  Joules.  S.  S. 

Heat  of  Vaporisation  of  Oxygen  and  Sulphur  Dioxide. 
Tadeusz  Estbeicher  {Bull.  Acad.  Sci.  Cracow,  1904, 183— 196).— The 
method  consists  in  measuring  the  volume  of  gas  liberated  by  a  known 
amount  of  heat  which  is  generated  in  a  platinum  resistance  wire  im- 
mersed in  the  liquid.  The  quantity  of  electricity  passing  through  the 
resistance  during  the  experiment  was  determined  by  means  of  a  silver 
voltameter,  and  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  ends  of  the 
wire  was  measured  with  a  standardised  voltameter. 

In  measuring  the  volume  of  the  gas  liberated,  a  correction  must  be 
applied  for  the  normal  evaporation  which  takes  place  without  heating 
the  platinum  wire.  The  sulphur  dioxide  employed  was  prepared  by 
dropping  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  into  a  strong  solution  of  sodium 
sulphite.  The  heat  of  vaporisation  of  liquid  sulphur  dioxide  at  its 
boiling  point  (10'1°)  was  found  to  be  96*2  cal.  per  gram;  a  value 
which  agrees  very  closely  with  that  obtained  by  Mathias  (Abstr.,  1888, 
773),  96*19  at  the  same  temperature. 

The  oxygen  was  prepared  from  potassium  chlorate,  and  was  washed 
with  potassium  hydroxide  before  use.  The  latent  heat  of  vaporisation 
of  liquid  oxygen  is  58  0  cal.  per  gram.  S.  S. 

Ozone  Apparatus.  V^  .'Elwob.tyiy  {Chem.Centr.,ldOi,i,  1313 — 1314; 
from  Elecirochem.  Zeit.,  11,  1 — 5). — In  the  apparatus  described,  the 
silent  discharge  takes  place  between  spirals  of  aluminium.  The  air 
does  not  require  to  be  cooled  by  water,  the  temperature  being  kept 
suflSciently  low  by  employing  a  rapid  stream  which  is  made  to  pass 
twice  through  the  field  of  discharge  by  means  of  concentric  glass 
tubes.  The  air  is  not  specially  dried.  The  apparatus  comprises  a 
battery  of  10  tubes  together  with  other  accessories.  By  employing 
an  alternating  current  at  130  volts  raised  to  11,000 — 12,000  volts  by 
means  of  a  transformer,  70  grams  of  ozone  per  kilowatt-hour  are 
obtained,  and  the  concentration  of  the  ozone  reaches  0*4 — 05  gram 
per  cubic  metre.  E.  W.  W. 
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Formation  of  Ozone  at  High  Temperatures.  J.  K.  Clement 
{Ann.  Physik,  1904,  [iv],  14,  334— 353).— Since  the  stability  of 
endothermic  substances  increases  as  the  temperature  rises,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  at  high  temperatures  oxygen  is  converted,  partly  at 
least,  into  ozone.  Attempts  to  realise  this,  in  which  oxygen  was 
rapidly  passed  over  the  electrolytic  glow  body  of  a  Nernst  lamp,  were 
unsuccessful,  and  no  ozone  could  be  detected.  So  long  as  traces  of 
nitrogen  were  present  in  the  oxygen,  nitric  oxide  was  produced,  a 
substance  the  behaviour  of  which  in  small  concentrations  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  ozone.  The  formation  of  ozone  at  high  temperatures 
has  been  recorded  by  earlier  workers,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
reactions  observed  were  those  of  nitric  oxide,  since  no  care  was  taken 
to  exclude  nitrogen.  Ozone  is  certainly  produced  by  an  electric  spark, 
but  this  result  may  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  ultraviolet  light. 

The  author  has  further  studied  the  rate  of  decomposition  of  ozone 
at  higher  temperatures.  A  current  of  ozonised  oxygen,  obtained  by 
electrolysis  of  sulphuric  acid,  was  passed  through  a  vessel  kept  at  a 
constant  temperature,  the  amounts  of  ozone  before  and  after  the 
passage  of  the  gas  being  determined  by  absorption  in  potassium  iodide 
and  subsequent  titration  with  thiosulphate.  The  reaction  is  bimole- 
cular,  as  found  also  by  Warburg  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  130),  and  van't 
Hoff 's  equation  for  the  change  of  velocity  coefficient  with  temperature 
represents  the  experimental  results  very  satisfactorily.  It  may  thus 
be  shown  that  at  1000°  the  percentage  of  ozone  in  oxygen  would  fall 
from  10  to  0001  in  00007  second.  Hence,  even  if  ozone  is  formed 
in  quantity  at  a  temperature  of  about  2200'',  it  must  be  decomposed 
during  even  the  most  i-apid  cooling.  J.  C.  P. 

Action  of  Sulphuryl  Chloride  on  Metallic  Oxides.  E.  Spelta. 
{Gazzetta,  1904,  34,  i,  262—267). — Sulphuryl  chloride  and  lead  oxide 
do  not  react,  even  when  heated  together  at  140 — 150^  in  a  sealed  tube 
for  several  hours. 

With  lead  peroxide,  however,  sulphuryl  chloride  readily  reacts, 
sometimes  with  explosive  violence,  according  to  the  following  equation  : 
2rb02  +  SO2CI2  =  PbSO^  +  PbClg  +  O2.  If  the  sulphuryl  chloride  is 
in  slight  excess,  and  the  mixture  becomes  heated  above  its  boiling 
point,  chlorine  is  also  evolved. 

With  mercuric  oxide  prepared  in  the  dry  way,  sulphuryl  chloride 
-  not  react   even  on  prolonged  heating.     With  yellow  mercuric 
io  (2  mols.),  however,  sulphuryl  chloride  (1  mol.)  readily  reacts  at 
lou^  in  a  closed  tube :    2HgO  +  SO.^Glg  =  HgSO^  +  HgCl^.     If  the 
sulphuryl  chloride  is  in  excess,  sulphur  trioxide  is  also  formed,  ac- 
cording to  the  equation  :  HgO  +  SOgClg  =  HgClg  +  SO^. 

From  these  reactions  it  is  seen  that  sulphuryl  chloride,  which  is 
readily  formed  from  sulphur  dioxide  and  chlorine,  is  also  readily 
resolved  into  these  components,  the  change  being  hence  a  reversible 
one.  The  chlorinating  action  of  sulphuryl  chloride  must  be  due  to  a 
utly  stable  linking  between  the  sulphur  dioxide  and  chlorine,  a 
ang  which  must  have  a  special  form,  since  its  rupture  takes  place 
preferably  in  presence  of  elements  having  an  electro- positive  character. 

T.  H.  P. 
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Electrolytic  Oxidation  of  Sulphites  and  Electrochemical 
Formation  of  Dithionate.  Alfred  Friessner  {Zeit.  ElektrocJiem.^ 
1904,  10,  265 — 289). — In  neutral  or  alkaline  solutions,  the  sulphites 
of  the  alkali  metals  are  not  reduced  at  the  cathode  ;  at  the  anode  they 
are  oxidised,  partly  to  sulphate,  partly  to  dithionate,  2Na2S03  +  0  + 
HjO  =  NajS.^Og  +  2NaOH.  Dithionate  is  not  formed  under  any  con- 
ditions when  the  solution  is  acid,  the  only  product  formed  at  the 
anode  being  sulphate  ;  at  the  cathode,  however,  hyposulphite  and  thio- 
sulphate  are  produced.  The  formation  of  dithionate  in  neutral  or 
alkaline  solutions  is  found  to  be  conditioned  by  the  potential  of  the 
anode.  By  polarising  the  (platinum)  anode  anodically  in  a  solution 
of  sodium  hydroxide  before  use,  the  formation  of  dithionate  is  insured, 
whereas  a  cathodically  polarised  or  a  depolarised  electrode  gives  no 
dithionate.  These  remarks  apply  to  platinised  platinum  anodes :  a 
smooth  platinum  anode  soon  becomes  polarised  in  the  sulphite  solu- 
tion itself  sufficiently  to  produce  dithionate  even  if  it  is  initially 
depolarised.  The  formation  of  dithionate  is  favoured  by  a  rise  of 
temperature  to  60 — 70° ;  it  is  practically  unaffected  by  the  concen- 
tration of  the  sulphite  solution.  The  latter  fact  together  with  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  formed  in  acid  solutions  shows  that  the  dithionate  is 
produced  from  SO,"  ions,  and  the  following  equation  is  given  as 
representing     the     electrical     reaction,     2S03"4-20H'-f  2H*4- 2i^= 

A  solution  of  dithionic  acid  or  of  one  of  its  salts  is  not  reduced  at 
the  cathode,  and  undergoes  very  little  oxidation  at  the  anode. 

T.  E. 

Reduction  of  Nitrates  by  Certain  Plant  Extracts  and 
Metals,  and  the  Accelerating  EflFect  of  Certain  Substances 
on  the  Progress  of  the  Reduction.  Josepu  H  .  Kastle  and  Elias 
Elvove  {Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1904,  31,  606— 641).— A  freshly  prepared 
aqueous  extract  of  the  potato  tuber  is  capable  of  effecting  the  reduction 
of  sodium  nitrate  to  nitrite,  but  this  property  is  destroyed  by  boiling. 
The  reduction  takes  place  most  rapidly  at  40 — 45°.  If  the  quantity 
of  nitrate  is  increased,  the  amount  of  nitrite  produced  gradually  rises 
to  a  maximum' beyond  which  a  further  addition  of  nitrate  retards  the 
reduction.  By  increasing  the  amount  of  potxto  extract,  the  reducing 
action  is  increased  until  a  maximum  is  reached  beyond  which  addi- 
tional quantities  of  the  extract  produce  no  further  effect.  The  reduc- 
tion is  inhibited  by  mercuric  chloride,  chloroform,  resorcinol,  and 
alkalis,  and  is  considerably  weakened  by  phenol,  phenylhydrazine 
hydrochloride,  sodium  hypophosphite,  quinol,  hydroxylamine  hydro- 
chloride, benzenesulphinic  acid,  sodium  fluoride,  and  hydrogen  cyanide. 
On  the  other  hand,  certain  substances,  especially  alcohols  and  alde- 
hydes, cause  a  considerable  acceleration  in  the  reducing  action  of  the 
potato  extract;  for  example,  in  the  presence  of  benzyl  alcohol  or 
benzaldehyde,  the  amount  of  nitrite  produced  is  increased  from  25  to 
30  times.  The  reduction  in  presence  of  such  accelerators  is  subject  to 
the  same  conditions  as  in  their  absence,  and  is  affected  in  the  same 
way  by  changes  of  temperature  and  variation  in  the  quantities  of 
nitrate  and  potato  extract  employed.     The  conversion  of  nitrate  into 
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nitrite  by  means  of  potato  extract  appears  to  take  place  most  readily 
in  a  slightly  acid  solution  but,  in  presence  of  an  accelerator,  acids 
cause  a  diminution  in  the  reduction  to  an  extent  depending  on  the 
quantity  and  strength  of  the  acid  employed. 

The  aqueous  extracts  of  many  other  plants  were  examined,  but  only 
the  fruit  of  the  egg  plant  (Solanum  melongena)  and  the  tubers  and 
sprouts  of  the  potato  were  found  to  be  capable  of  effecting  the 
reduction. 

The  reduction  of  nitrates  by  metals  was  also  studied.  In  the  first 
series  of  experiments,  platinum  black  was  employed,  which  was  pre- 
pared by  precipitating  the  metal  from  its  chloride  by  means  of  zinc 
dust,  and  afterwards  washing  the  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  with  water  and  drying  it  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The 
results  showed  that  platinum  black  prepared  in  this  manner  is  capable 
of  reducing  sodium  and  potassium  nitrates  to  nitrites,  and  that  the 
amount  of  nitrite  produced  is  greatly  increased  by  the  presence  of 
such  substances  as  ethyl  alcohol,  formaldehyde,  and  formic  acid.  It 
was  also  found  that  if  this  platinum  black  was  heated  to  100°  for  half 
an  hour,  its  activity  was  slightly  increased,  whilst  if  heated  to  300° 
for  the  same  length  of  time  it  became  much  more  active.  In  view  of 
these  results,  it  seemed  of  interest  to  study  the  behaviour  of  platinum 
black  prepared  by  other  methods,  and  it  was  found  that  none  of  the 
specimens  so  produced  possessed  the  activity  of  the  metal  obtained  by 
precipitation  with  zinc  dust,  whilst  certain  of  them  were  totally  in- 
capable of  effecting  the  reduction  of  nitrates.  It  was  discovered  that 
the  activity  of  the  first  specimen  of  platinum  black  was  due  to  the 
presence  of  zinc  as  an  impurity. 

Pure  precipitated  silver  is  quite  inactive  towards  potassium  nitrate 
even  in  presence  of  an  accelerator,  whilst  silver-zinc  alloy,  prepared  by 
immersing  zinc  in  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  shows  considerable  reduc- 
ing power,  especially  in  the  presence  of  certain  other  substances,  such 
as  formaldehyde.  E.  G. 

Preparation  and  Properties  of  Hypophosphorous  Acid. 
Chaules  Marie  {Compt.  rend.,  1904, 138, 1216 — 1217). — Pure  barium 
hypophosphite,  precipitated  by  alcohol  from  aqueous  solution,  dried  in  the 
air,  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  treated  with  the  theoretical  quantity 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  yields  a  solution  of  hypophosphorous  acid 
from  which  the  pure  acid  can  be  obtained  by  concentration,  first  by 
boiling  under  the  ordinary  pressure,  and  then  in  a  vacuum  at  80 — 90° 
until  there  is  no  further  loss  in  weight.  Hypophosphorous  acid  can 
also  be  prepared  by  treating  the  dried  sodium  salt  with  the  theoretical 
quantity  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  after  two  days  extracting 
the  hypophosphorous  acid  from  the  sodium  sulphate  by  means  of  alcohol. 
Hypophosphorous  acid,  purified  by  fractional  crystallisation  and  dried 
over  phosphoric  anhydride,  melts  at  26*5°;  its  decomposition  by  heat 
into  orthophosphoric  acid  and  hydrogen  phosphide  really  takes  place 
in  two  stages:  (I)  at  130 — 140°  hydrogen  phosphide  and  phosphorous 
acid  are  formed  according  to  the  equation  3H3P02  =  2H3PO3-I-PH3  ; 
(2)  at  160 — 170°,  the  phosphorous  acid  is  decomposed  into  phosphoric 
acid  and  hydrogen  phosphide.  M.  A.  W. 
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Apparent  Volatilisation  of  Silicon  in  Hydrogen.  A.  DuFoun 
{Comj)t.  remZ.,  1904,  1169— 1170.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  398).— The 
passage  of  an  electric  discharge  through  a  Geissler  tube  filled  with 
silicon  hydride  immediately  causes  a  deposit  of  amorphous 
silicon ;  if,  however,  the  current  is  continued  for  about  an  hour,  the 
original  deposit  of  silicon  gradually  disappears  and  is  reformed  in  the 
dark  space  around  the  cathode.  The  final  deposit  is  always  formed 
in  the  dark  space,  even  if  other  parts  of  the  tube  are  cooled  to  80° ; 
hence  the  phenomenon  cannot  be  due  to  the  distillation  of  the  silicon 
from  the  hot  regions  to  the  colder.  The  facts  can  only  be  explained 
sati.sfactorily  by  supposing  the  silicon  to  recombine  with  the  hydrogen 
present  to  form  silicon  hydride,  which  is  decomposed  in  the  dark 
space  by  the  impact  of  the  corpuscles  emitted  from  the  cathode. 
Arsenic  hydride  behaves  in  a  similar  manner,  but  in  this  case  the 
removal  of  the  arsenic  can  bo  proved  to  be  due  to  distillation.     S.  S. 


Synthesis  of  Silicon  Hydride  from  its  Elements.  Emile 
ViGOUHOUX  {Compt,  rend.,  1904,  1168). — The  author  draws  attention 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  already  observed  the  direct  formation  of 
silicon  hydride  from  its  elements  before  the  publication  of  a  paper 
by  Dufour  on  that  subject  (this  vol.,  ii,  398).  S.  S. 


Further  Experiments  on  the  Production  of  Helium  from 
Radium.  Sir  William  Ramsay  and  Frederick  Soddy  (Proc.  Roy. 
/Soc,  1904,73,  346— 358).— The  earlier  research  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  622) 
has  been  continued,  and  details  are  given  of  the  experiments  in  which 
the  production  of  helium  from  radium  has  been  observed.  The 
authors  have  examined  the  gas  given  off  from  a  solution  of  radium 
bromide  in  60  days,  and  formed  an  estimate  of  the  helium  produced 
by  comparing  the  intensity  of  its  spectrum  with  that  of  a  known 
quantity  of  helium  at  a  known  pressure.  The  experiments  show  that 
1  gram  of  radium  bromide  should  give  in  one  year  0*0022  mg.  of 
helium. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  measure  also  the  volume  of  the 
emanation  in  a  fine  capillary  tube,  and  it  is  estimated  that  1  gram  of 
radium  produces  3  x  10~^  cub.  mm.  of  emanation  per  second.  The 
molecule  of  the  emanation  is  probably  monatomic,  and  since  diffusion 
experiments  indicate  a  density  of  about  80,  its  atomic  weight  should 
be  about  160.  Hence,  not  more  than  one  atom  of  emanation  can  be 
produced  from  one  atom  of  radium,  and  the  average  life  of  the  radium 
atom  is  probably  about  1100  years.  The  total  quantity  of  energy 
evolved  in  the  change  of  1  gram  of  radium  is  about  250,000  times 
the  energy  evolved  in  the  formation  of  1  gram  of  water. 

Comparing  their  value  for  the  equilibrium  quantity  of  emanation 
produced  by  1  gram  of  radium  with  Rutherford's  calculated  value,  the 
authors  consider  that  there  are  now  direct  experimental  reasons  for 
believing  that  (1)  only  one  a  particle  is  expelled  from  the  atom  at  each 
disintegration  ;  (2)  the  greater  part  of  the  energy  of  disintegration 
appears  in  the  form  of  kinetic  energy  of  a-radiation.  J.  C.  P. 
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Bell  Process  of  Electrolysing  Aqueous  Solutions  of  Alkali 
Chlorides.  Otto  Steiner  {Zeit.  Elektrochem.,  1904,  10,  317—331). 
— The  process  studied  is  a  technical  method  of  electrolysiug  solutions 
of  potassium  chloride  in  which  the  anode  is  contained  in  a  non- 
conducting bell,  suspended,  mouth  downwards,  in  a  solution  of  the  salt, 
the  cathode  dipping  into  the  solution  outside.  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  heavy  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  formed  at  the 
cathode  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  and  diffuses  slowly  up  into 
the  bell,  where  it  meets  the  faintly  acid  chlorine  solution  formed  at  the 
anode  ;  a  neutral  layer  is  thus  formed  within  the  bell  and  below  the 
anode.  By  constantly  feeding  fresh  solution  of  potassium  chloride 
into  the  bell  just  above  the  anode,  the  neutral  layer  may  be  maintained 
stationary  at  any  desired  position  between  the  anode  and  the  open 
mouth  of  the  bell.  The  author  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  maintain  this  neutral  zone ;  he  finds  that  the  even 
distribution  of  the  fresh  solution  over  the  whole  area  of  the  bell  is  of 
great  importance.  This  can  be  attained  by  dropping  the  solution  on 
to  a  horizontal  plate  of  metal  wrapped  up  in  glass  wool.  The  greater 
the  concentration  of  the  potassium  chloride  and  the  smaller  that  of 
the  hydroxide,  the  greater  is  the  distance  between  the  anode  and  the 
neutral  zone.  So  long  as  this  distance  exceeds  1  cm.,  graphite  anodes 
are  practically  unacted  on  (up  to  current  densities  of  0  02  ampere  per 
sq.  cm.).  Using  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  chloride,  the 
current  eflSciency,  under  these  conditions,  is  from  85  to  94  per  cent. 
so  long  as  the  concentration  of  the  hydroxide  is  not  greater  than 
about  130  grams  per  litre;  3'7  to  4*2  volts  are  required.  T.  E. 

"Velocity  of  Decomposition  of  a  Mixture  of  Sodium  Nitrite 
and  Ammonium  Chloride.  E.  Berger  {Bull.  Soc.  chim.,  1904, 
[iii],  31,  662 — 666.  Compare  Loew,  Abstr.,  1891,  ii,  16  ;  Angeli  and 
Boeris,  Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  155;  Wegscheider,  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  384; 
Arndt,  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  64  ;  and  Veley,  Trans.,  1903,  83.  736).— The 
author  has  studied  especially  the  iuQuence  of  temperature  and  con- 
centration on  the  interaction  of  these  two  salts  in  aqueous  solution. 
The  decomposition  was  effected  in  a  Victor  Meyer  vapour  density 
apparatus,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  evolved  in  a  selected  period  of  time 
being  used  as  a  measure  of  the  rapidity  of  the  reaction.  The  results, 
which  are  tabulated  and  illustrated  by  curves  in  the  original,  show 
that  the  reaction  occurs  for  all  concentrations  at  temperatures  above 
0°,  that  its  velocity  increases  rapidly  with  rise  of  temperature,  and 
decreases  directly  as  the  concentration  diminishes,  so  long  as  this  does 
not  fall  below  50  grams  per  litre.  For  more  dilute  solutions  than 
this,  the  velocity  of  reaction  diminishes  more  rapidly,  since  the  salts 
become  largely  ionised  and  so  escape  the  reaction.  T.  A.  H. 

Electrolysis  of  Calcium  Chloride.  Henri  Moissan  {Compt. 
rend.,  1904, 138,  1194—1196.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  333).— A  reply  to 
Bullier  (compare  this  vol.,  ii,  403). — The  author's  experiments  differ 
essentially  from  those  of  Bullier  in  that  he  uses  a  mixture  of  calcium 
fluoride  and  chloride,  which  is  liquid  at  650°,  and  readily  electrolysed  with 
the  formation  of  a  mixture  of  calcium  carbide  and  calcium,  the  latter 
preponderating  even  in  the  presence  of  carbon  electrodes  ;  whereas  the 
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mixture  of  calcium  chloride  and  oxide  used  by  Bullier  does  not  fuse 
even  at  740°,  and  the  electrolysis  proceeds  irregularly.       M.  A.  W. 

Behaviour  of  Typical  Hydrous  Chlorides  when  Heated  in 
Hydrogen  Chloride.  Frank  A.  Gooch  and  F.  M.  McClknahan 
{Amer.  J.  Set.,  1904,  [iv],  17,  365 — 376). — An  investigation  has  been 
made  of  the  influence  of  hydrogen  chloride  on  the  dehydration  of  the 
hydrous  chlorides  of  barium,  magnesium,  and  calcium.  Two  wide 
glass  tubes  were  heated  side  by  side  in  a  paraffin-bath,  each  tube  being 
provided  with  a  thermometer.  A  porcelain  boat  containing  a  weighed 
quantity  of  the  hydrous  salt  was  placed  in  each  tube  immediately 
below  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer.  A  current  of  dry  air  was  passed 
through  one  tube  and  a  current  of  hydrogen  chloride  through  the 
other.  At  the  close  of  the  experiment,  the  loss  of  weight  in  each 
case  was  determined,  and  the  chlorine  was  estimated  in  the  residue  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  the  loss  due  to  water  and  hydrogen 
chloride  respectively.  Tabular  statements  and  diagrams  are  given 
which  indicate  the  course  of  the  decomposition  of  the  different  salts  at 
various  temperatures. 

The  dehydration  of  hydrous  barium  chloride,  BaCl2,2H20,  is  not 
affected  by  hydrogen  chloride  below  100°,  and  at  this  temperature  the 
change  is  complete.  In  the  case  of  magnesium  chloride,  MgCl2,6H20, 
hydrogen  chloride  appears  to  exert  no  influence  on  the  removal  of  the 
first  third  of  the  water,  which  is  eliminated  at  100°,  but  retards  the 
dehydration  between  100°  and  130°  and  accelerates  it  at  temperatures 
above  130°.  The  hydrolytic  dissociation  of  this  salt  is  not  very 
marked  below  200°  in  either  air  or  hydrogen  chloride.  The  dehydr- 
ation of  aluminium  chloride,  AlCl3,6H20,  is  inhibited  by  hydrogen 
chloride  below  130°,  but  above  this  temperature,  as  also  in  air  above 
100°,  both  water  and  hydrogen  chloride  are  evolved  simultaneously. 

The  paper  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  the  bearing  of  these 
results  on  the  general  molecular  configuration  of  hydrous  chlorides, 
and  it  is  shown  that  a  reasonable  explanation  is  afforded  by  the 
hypothesis  of  varying  relations  in  the  position  of  the  water  in  the 
molecular  complex  based  on  the  assumption  of  quadrivalent  oxygen  as 
suggested  by  Cushman  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  322).  E.  G. 

Specific  Gravities  of  Lithium  Chloride,  Bromide,  and  Iodide. 
Gbegory  p.  Baxter  {Amer.  Cliem.  J.,  1904,  31,  558— 564).— The 
sp.  gr.  of  carefully  purified  lithium  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  at 
25°/ 4°  have  been  determined  by  means  of  the  pycnometer  described  by 
Baxter  and  Hines  (this  vol.,  ii,  257),  with  the  following  results : 
fused  lithium  chloride,  2'068  ;  fused  lithium  bromide,  3*464 ;  fused 
lithium  iodide,  4*061. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  a  slight  error  in  the  calculations  which 
occurred  in  the  recent  papers  by  Baxter  and  Hines  {loc.  cit.)  and 
Baxter  and  Lamb  (this  vol.,  ii,  257).  The  corrected  values  for  the 
f>p.  gr,  are  as  follows :  cadmium  chloride,  4047 ;  cadmium  bromide, 
5*192  ;  silver  bromide,  6  473.  The  error  in  the  case  of  zinc  chloride 
is  beyond  the  limit  of  accuracy  of  the  experiments.  E.  G. 
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The  Characterisation  of  Lead :  Reply  to  Clemens  Winkler. 
Karl  A.  Hofmann  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  2197— 2198).— The  author's 
determination  of  the  equivalent  of  radioactive  lead  sulphate  (A.bstr., 
1901,  ii,  159)  has  been  objected  to  by  Winckler  (this  vol.,  ii,  462)  on 
the  ground  that  the  lead  sulphate  employed  was  heated  only  at 
400 — 420°,  and  may  therefore  have  contained  adherent  sulphuric  acid. 
Experiments  with  purified  lead  nitrate  show  that  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  completely  removed  from  lead  sulphate  at  355°,  and  the 
objection  cannot  therefore  be  maintained.  C.  H.  D, 

Fractionation  of  Cerium  Earths.  Henri  Lacombe  {BuU.  Soc. 
chim.,  1904,  [iii],  31,  570 — 573.  Compare  Auervon  Welsbach,  Abstr., 
1885,  350,  and  Demar^iy,  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  347).— The  author  finds 
that  neodymium  and  praseodymium  can  be  separated  from  each  other 
and  from  samarium,  and  perhaps  also  from  lanthanum,  more  rapidly  and 
effectually  by  fractional  crystallisation  of  the  double  manganese 
nitrates  of  the  type  2Di(N03)3,3Mn(N03)2,24H20,  than  by  Demargay's 
process.  The  fractionation  is  best  carried  out  in  nitric  acid  of 
sp.  gr.  1*3  ;  the  volume  of  the  mother  liquor  should  be  maintained 
almost  constant,  and  be  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  bulk  of 
crystalline  matter  separated.  The  formation  of  crystals  may  be 
initiated  by  a  nucleus  of  the  isomorphous  bismuth  manganese  nitrate. 
Typical  examples  of  the  results  of  the  application  of  this  process  to 
(1)  earths  rich  in  neodymium,  (2)  earths  rich  in  praseodymium, 
and  (3)  earths  rich  in  lanthanum,  are  quoted  in  the  original. 

T.  A.  H. 

Salts  of  the  Complex  Cerisulphuric  Acid  -with  the 
Elements  of  the  Rare  Earths.  Bohuslav  Brauner  {Zeit.  anwg. 
C/iem,.,  1904,  39,  261 — 295.  Compare  Brauner  and  Picek,  this  vol., 
ii,  259  ;  Meyer  and  Aufrecht,  this  vol.,  ii,  175). — An  historical  survey 
of  researches  on  cerium  sulphates  is  first  given.  The  author  quotes 
further  results  with  cerium  sulphates  and  describes  salts  formed  from 
eerie  sulphate  and  lanthanum,  praseodymium,  and  neodymium  re- 
spectively. 

A  mixture  of  yellow  eerie  sulphate,  Ce{S04)2,4H20,  and  red  ceroso- 
ceric  hydrogen  sulphate,  CeoH(S04)4,12H20,  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  water  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  eerie  tetroxide.  Crystal- 
lographic  measurements  of  both  salts  are  given.  Cerosoceric  hydrogen 
sulphate  is  also  formed  synthetically  from  cerous  sulphate  and  eerie 
sulphate ;  the  latter  must  be  in  excess,  and  the  solution  must  also 
contain  enough  free  sulphuric  acid  to  maintain  the  eerie  sulphuric 
acid  in  solution.  When  a  mixture  of  cerous  and  eerie  sulphates  in 
solution  is  allowed  to  crystallise  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  just 
sufficient  in  amount  to  prevent  the  hydrolysis  of  the  eerie  salt,  an 
orange-brown  compound  with  the  composition 
[Cei^(S04)4]3Ce4'",44H20 
separates.  Generally,  however,  mixtures  of  normal  and  acid  salts 
are  obtained,  the  amount  of  the  latter  formed  depending  on  the 
amount  of  free  sulphuric  acid  present. 

In   the   red   cerosoceric   salt,  the  tervalent  cerium  atom   may   be 
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replaced  by  other  tervalent  atoms.  With  lanthanum,  for  example,  two 
salts  are  obtained.  When  a  solution  containing  lanthanum  sulphate, 
cerium  sulphate,  and  sulphuric  acid  just  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
hydrolysis  of  the  eerie  salt  is  allowed  to  crystallise,  the  orange-yellow 
salt  of  the  composition  [Ce'^(SO^)^]8La4'",44H20  separates.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  mixture  contains  an  excess  both  of  eerie  sulphate 
and  sulphuric  acid,  the  salt  Ce'^(S04)4La"'H,12H20  separates.  The 
salts  Ce(SOJ^PrH,12H20  and  Ce(S04)4NdH,12H2O  were  formed  in 
an  analogous  manner. 

Cerosoceric  hydrogen  sulphate  and  the  salts  formed  by  the  replace- 
ment of  the  tervalent  cerium  in  it  by  lanthanum,  praseodymium,  and 
neodymium  respectively  separate  in  hexagonal  crystals  ;  they  are 
isomorphous  and  form  mixed  crystals.  A..  McK. 

Preparation  of  Samarium  Oxide  and  the  Atomic  Weight 
of  Samarium.  Georges  Ukbain  and  Heniii  Lacombe  {Compt. 
rend.,  1904,  1166—1168.  Compare  Abstr.,  1904,  ii,  37,  173,  340).— 
Samarium  oxide  was  prepared  by  a  method  which  has  been  described 
in  a  previous  communication.  The  purity  of  the  product  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  atomic  weight  of  the  metal  does  not  vary  greatly  in 
material  obtained  from  different  sources.  The  atomic  weight  of 
samarium  was  determined  in  three  ways  :  by  the  conversion  of  (1)  the 
hydrated  sulphate,  Sa2(S04),8H20,  into  the  anhydrous  salt,  Sa2(S04)3 ; 
(2)  of  the  anhydrous  sulphate  into  the  oxide,  SagO, ;  (3)  of  the 
hydrated  sulphate  into  the  oxide.  The  mean  of  three  experiments 
with  each  of  these  methods  gave  153340,  150-346,  and  150-346  re- 
spectively (0=16).  The  atomic  weight  may  therefore  be  taken  as 
150-34.  S.  S. 

Action  of  Certain  Solutions  on  Aluminium  and  Zinc. 
Watson  Smith  (/.  Soc.  C/tem.  Incl,  1904,  23,  475— 477).— The  action 
of  solutions  of  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  acetic  acid,  nitric  acid, 
ammonia,  sodium  carbonate,  ammonium  phosphate,  ammonium 
arsenate,  sodium  chlorate,  sodium  nitrate,  and  potassium  nitrate  on 
aluminium  and  zinc  respectively  has  been  examined,  as  also  has  been 
the  action  of  cold  and  hot  water  on  these  metals.  A.  McK. 

Aluminium -Tin  Alloys.  E.  S.  Shepherd  {J.  Physical  Chem., 
1904,  8,  233—247). — Although  various  workers  have  investigated 
these  alloys,  their  results  left  in  doubt  the  existence  of  definite 
compounds,  such  as  AlSn  and  Al^Sn,  whilst  other  points  recorded 
required  confirmation.  The  author  therefore  determined  the  freezing 
points  of  alloys  of  from  10  to  50  per  cent,  aluminium,  taking  many 
precautions  to  ensure  accuracy  ;  the  greatest  difference  obtained  for 
the  freezing  point  of  any  alloy  is  only  4  degrees.  The  curve  obtained 
is  perfectly  continuous  and  does  not  indicate  the  existence  of  any 
definite  compound.  Previous  observers  had  found  eitber  a  minimum 
at  about  20  per  cent,  aluminium  or  a  constant  temperature  between 
about  17  and  25  per  cent.,  but  neither  of  these  observations  was  con- 
firmed. The  fl*tness  of  the  curve  might  be  expected  to  indicate  an 
unstable  region  of  two  liquid  layers  below  the  freezing  point  curve, 
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but  experiments  showed  that  this  does  not  exist.  The  densities  of 
various  alloys  were  determined  and  the  values  and  curves  are  given. 
Photographs  are  also  given  of  the  etched  surface  of  different  alloys. 
These  help  to  con6rm  the  author's  view  that  the  tin  exists  in  the  form 
of  a  solid  solution  up  to  the  concentration  of  about  20  per  cent. 

L.  M.  J. 

A  Property  of  Tin-Aluminium  Alloys.  Hector  P^cheux 
{Compt.  rend.,  1904,  1170 — 1171). — Electrolytic  gas  is  evolved  if  a 
recently  filed  rod  of  tin-aluminium  alloy  is  immersed  in  cold  distilled 
water.  The  evolution  of  gas  may  be  prolonged  by  increasing  the  filing 
of  the  metal.  The  phenomenon  seems  to  be  due  to  the  juxtaposition 
of  the  molecules  of  each  metal.  The  specific  heats  of  aluminium  and 
tin  are  widely  different,  hence  after  the  action  of  the  file  the  molecules 
of  each  metal  will  be  at  different  temperatures  and  a  series  of  thermo- 
electric couples  will  be  established  when  the  alloy  is  immersed  in  water. 

S.  S. 

Constitution  of  Ultramarine.  Paul  Rohland  {Zeit.  angew. 
C/iem.,  1904,  17,  609 — 616). — Mainly  historical.  Ultramarine,  when 
mixed  with  Portland  cement,  undergoes  hydration  and  combines  with 
the  free  calcium  hydroxide  in  the  cement.  It  also  undergoes  hydration 
in  the  absence  of  Portland  cement,  and  the  rate  of  this  hydration  is 
influenced  by  positive  catalysers,  such  as  aluminium  chloride  and 
sodium  carbonate.  Sodium  chloride  in  dilute  solution  acts  as  a  positive 
catalyser  in  the  case  of  ultramarine,  whilst  it  has  no  action  under  the 
same  conditions  with  Portland  cement ;  in  more  concentrated  solution, 
it  acts  as  a  retarder  with  Portland  cement.  The  hydration  of  ultra- 
marine is  a  feebly  exothermic  reaction.  The  hydration  and  harden- 
ing of  ultramarine  are  doubtless  aided  by  the  formation  from  it  by  heat 
of  a  dilute  solid  solution  of  sodium  oxide  with  the  silicious  constituents. 

A.  McK. 

Indium.  Carl  Renz  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  2110— 2112).— Dennis  and 
Geer's  recent  method  for  the  purification  of  indium  by  means  of  tri- 
pyridine  indium  chloride  (this  vol.,  ii,  342)  had  been  previously  described 
by  the  author  (Abstr.,  1903,  i,  774;  ii,  548  and  729). 

Indium  oxide,  when  heated  to  a  white  heat  in  an  iridium  dish, 
sublimes  without  previously  melting.  The  greyish-white  powder 
formed  on  cooling  contains  abundant  glistening  crystals.  Two 
modifications  of  indium  oxide  are  to  be  distinguished — a  yellow, 
amorphous  form,  soluble  in  acids,  and  a  crystalline  form  insoluble  in 
acids.  Metallic  indium  combines  with  selenium  and  tellurium,  forming 
black  masses  with  a  metallic  lustre.  E.  F.  A. 

Soluble  Colloidal  Form  of  Ferric  and  of  Other  Phosphates. 
William  J.  Sell  {Proc.  Camb.  Phil.  Soc.,  1904,  12,  388— 390).— In 
pret-once  of  ammonia,  diammouium  hydrogen  phosphate  dissolves  a 
considerable  quantity  of  ferric  phosphate  to  a  brownish-red  solution. 
If  the  s-olution  is  dialysed  until  all  elootrolytes  are  removed,  it  may  bo 
shown   to  contain  ferric  phosphate,  which  is  slightly  basic,  owing  to  a 
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little  ferric  hydroxide.  The  colloidal  solution  of  fennc  phosphate  is 
tasteless  and  without  action  on  litmus.  Addition  of  alkali  chlorides 
and  most  other  salts  induces  gelatinisation.  The  very  small  value  of 
the  conductivity  points  to  there  being  no  free  iron  ions  in  the  solution, 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  failure  of  potassium  thiocyanate  and 
ferrocyanide  to  give  any  colour  reaction ;  these  reagents  cause 
gelatinisation  only.  On  the  other  hand,  hydrogen  sulphide  and 
ammonium  sulphide  both  give  black  precipitates. 

Aluminium  and  chromium  phosphates  also  give  colloidal  solutions, 
which,  although  weaker,  behave  similarly  to  that  of  ferric  phosphate. 

J.  C.  P. 

Preparation  of  Nickel  Carbonyl  and  Metallic  Nickel.  Sir 
James  Dewar  (D.R.-P.  149959). — The  formation  of  nickel  carbonyl 
from  nickel  and  carbon  monoxide,  which  takes  place  at  50°  under  the 
ordinary  pressure,  may  be  advantageously  carried  out  under  a  pressure 
of  2 — 100  atmospheres,  in  which  case  the  temperature  may  be  raised 
even  to  250°  without  causing  decomposition.  The  reaction  is  in  this 
way  greatly  accelerated.  Moreover,  the  condensation  of  the  nickel 
carbonyl  is  best  performed  under  pressure,  so  that  the  excess  of  carbon 
monoxide  may  be  led  back  over  the  nickel  under  the  same  pressure. 
A  suitable  apparatus  is  described  and  figured.  C.  H.  D. 

Action  of  Alkali  Nitrites  on  Nickel  Salts.  I.  C.  Reichard 
(C/wm.  Zeit.,  1904,  28,  479— 480).— Double  nickel  nitrites  with  the 
alkaline  earth  metals  are  capable  of  being  formed  even  in  the  absence  of 
the  hydroxides  of  these  metals.  When  barium  nitrate  is  added  to  a  mix- 
ture of  nickel  nitrate  and  potassium  nitrite,  the  double  salt  is  gradually 
precipitated  ;  there  is  no  precipitation,  however,  when  acetic  acid  has 
first  been  added  to  the  nickel  nitrate  and  potassium  nitrite.  Strontium 
nitrate  has  the  same  effect  as  barium  nitrate.  Calcium  nickel  potass- 
ium nitrite  was  prepared.  The  action  of  magnesium,  zinc,  and  cadmium 
salts  towards  nickel  salts  in  the  presence  of  alkaline  nitrites  was  also 
studied.  Sodium  nitrite  was  also  substituted  for  potassium  nitrite  in 
the  formation  of  nickel  double  nitrites.  A.  McK. 

Amount  of  Chlorine  which  can  be  Precipitated  by  Silver 
Salts  from  the  Green  Hydrate  of  Chromium  Chloride  or 
Bromide.  Rudolf  F.  Weinland  and  A.  Kocii  (Zeit.  anorg.  C/iem,, 
1904,  39,  296—329.  Compare  Werner  and  Gubser,  Abstr.,  1901,  ii, 
453  ;  Wyrouboff,  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  565). — The  autliors  have  examined 
the  behaviour  of  the  hydrate  of  chromium  chloride,  CrCl3,6H20,  to- 
wards silver  salts,  and  find  that  the  amount  of  chlorine  precipitated 
depends  on  the  nature  and  the  quantity  of  the  particular  silver  salt  used 
and  especially  on  the  nature  and  the  quantity  of  the  particular  acid 
added.  Of  the  silver  salts  examined,  all,  without  the  addition  of  acids, 
precipitate  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  chlorine,  some  of  them  precipitate 
more,  and  some  precipitate  the  chlorine  entirely.  When  the  precipita- 
tions were  conducted  in  alcoholic  solutions,  all  the  chlorine  was  pre- 
cipitated without  the  addition  of  acid ;  when  nitric  acid  was  added, 
the  amount  of  the  chlorine  precipitated  diminished.  With  the  gi-een 
hydrate   of   chromium    bromide,    the    various   silver   salts    examined 
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precipitated  the  bromine  entirely  without  the  addition  of  acid ;  by  the 
addition  of  certain  acids,  however,  the  amount  of  the  precipitated 
bromine  could  be  diminished  to  two-thirds  of  the  total.  The  silver 
salts  of  weak  acids,  such  as  acetic,  lactic,  and  nitrous  acids,  and  silver 
sulphate  precipitate  the  chlorine  completely  from  solutions  of  the 
hydrate  of  chromium  chloride,  whilst  the  silver  salts  of  strong  acids  do 
not.  Many  figures  are  quoted  to  show  the  percentage  of  chlorine 
precipitated  under  such  different  conditions  as  by  silver  nitrate  and 
nitric  acid,  silver  sulphate  and  sulphuric  acid,  silver  chlorate  and  chloric 
acid,  silver  perchlorate  and  perchloric  acid,  silver  permanganate  and 
permanganic  acid,  silver  lactate  and  lactic  acid,  silver  acetate  and 
acetic  acid. 

Solutions  of  the  double  chloride,  CrCl3,20sCI,4H20,  were  also 
studied.  A.  McK. 

Preparation  of  Crystallised  Zirconium  in  the  Electric 
Furnace.  Edgar  Wedekind  (Zeit.  Elecktrodiem.,  1904,  10, 
331 — 335). — Potassium  zirconium  fluoride  is  fused  with  excess  of 
aluminium  in  an  electric  arc  furnace.  The  product  is  extracted  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  hydroxide  solution  in  order  to  remove 
excess  of  aluminium.  Crystalline  plates,  having  the  appearance  of 
antimony,  are  left,  which  contain  about  34  per  cent,  of  aluminium, 
corresponding  nearly  with  the  formula  ZrAlg.  The  substance  is 
dissolved  by  hydrofluoric  acid  or  by  fused  alkalis ;  no  other  usual 
substance  acts  on  it  with  the  exception  of  hot  aqua  regia,  which 
dissolves  it  slowly.  It  only  undergoes  superficial  oxidation  when 
heated  in  a  blowpipe  flame.  It  conducts  electricity,  and  may  be  fused 
by  compressing  it  in  a  quartz  tube  and  passing  a  current  of  electricity 
through  it  (using  platinum  terminals).  The  fused  substance  contains 
less  aluminium  than  the  original  material,  its  composition  being 
approximately  ZrgAl^.  The  substance  ZrAlg  apparently  crystallises 
in  the  regular  system,  and  the  author  considers  it  to  be  a  real 
compound  and  not  an  alloy. 

An  experiment  in  which  magnesium  was  used  to  reduce  potassium 
zirconium  fluoride  gave  a  product  from  which  all  the  magnesium  could 
be  removed,  leaving  a  substance  containing  94'1  percent,  of  zirconium. 
It  may  be  possible  in  this  way  to  obtain  pure  crystalline  zirconium. 

Electrolysis  of  the  fused  double  salt  gave  only  amorphous  zirconium. 

T.  E. 

Decomposition  of  Antimony  Hydride.  Alfred  Stock  and 
OsKAR  GuTTMANN  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  1957—1960.  Compare  this  vol., 
ii,  413).— A  reply  to  Bodenstein  (this  vol.,  ii,  246).  W.  A.  D. 

The  Melting  Point  of  Gold.  Daniel  Berthelot  {Compt.  rend., 
1904,  1153 — 1155). — The  most  accurate  determinations  of  the  melting 
point  of  gold  have  been  made  by  the  author  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  341),  by 
Jacquerod  and  Perrot  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  864),  and  by  Holborn 
and  Day  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  85).  The  numbers  obtained  by  these  in- 
vestigators  are  corrected,  when  they  become  1065'6°  (Berthelot), 
1067-4°  (Jaccjuerod  and  Perrot),  and  1064-3°  (Holborn  and  Day). 

S.  S, 
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Solubility  of  Gold  in  Certain  Oxidising  Agents.  Victor 
Lenhee  {J.  Aimer.  Clum.  Soc,  1904,  26,  550 — 554). — Gold  is  dissolved 
by  a  solution  of  crystalline  telluric  acid  in  sulphuric  or  phosphoric 
acid.  Since,  during  the  solution  of  gold  either  by  telluric  or  selenio 
acid,  the  acids  are  converted  into  dioxides  and  oxygen  is  evolved,  it 
appeared  probable  to  the  author  that  the  solvent  action  in  those  cases 
is  due  to  the  production  of  oxygen  in  the  reaction.  The  substances 
employed  by  the  author  were  halogen-free ;  only  those  substances 
which  give  oxygen  in  presence  of  acids  act  on  gold.  A  mixture  of 
manganese  dioxide  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  readily  dissolves 
gold  when  heated  with  it  for  a  few  minutes.  Solution  also  takes 
place  slowly  at  low  temperatures.  The  higher  oxides  of  manganese 
behave  in  a  similar  manner.  Gold  is  also  dissolved  when  heated  with 
solid  potassium  permanganate  and  sulphuric  acid  (or  phosphoric  acid). 
Lead  dioxide,  lead  sesquioxide,  and  red  lead,  when  heated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  also  dissolve  gold ;  with  the  higher  oxides  of  lead,  phosphoric 
acid  may  be  substituted  for  sulphuric  acid.  Chromium  trioxide, 
chromium  tetroxide,  and  nickelic  oxide  behave  similarly.  Gold  is 
soluble  when  heated  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids. 
The  action  of  oxygen  gas  on  gold  leaf  suspended  in  hot  sulphuric  acid 
was  also  tried,  but  neither  oxygen  nor  ozone  caused  any  of  the  metal 
to  dissolve.  When  oxygen  is  formed  at  the  anode  during  electrolysis 
of  sulphuric  acid,  gold  is  dissolved  quickly  when  the  acid  is  con- 
centrated; when  the  acid  is  dilute,  the  anode  is  coated  with  an 
incrustation  of  the  oxide.  Similar  results  were  obtained  when 
phosphoric  acid  is  substituted  for  sulphuric  acid,  or  when  the 
hydrogen  sulphates  of  potassium  or  sodium  are  employed.  In  the 
case  of  an  alkaline  electrolyte,  some  of  the  gold  passes  through  the 
solution,  probably  from  the  formation  of  an  alkali  aurate ;  with 
neutral  salt  solutions,  very  little,  if  any,  of  the  gold  passes  through 
the  electrolyte,  the  anode  being  converted  into  the  oxide,  AugOg.  In 
these  electrolytic  experiments,  the  current  used  was  0*3 — 05  ampere 
at  a  pressure  of  5  volts,  the  anode  being  ^a  sheet  of  gold  and  the 
cathode  a  platinum  crucible.  A.  McK. 

Ruthenium.  V.  Ruthenium  Chlorides.  James  L.  Howe 
{J.  Avier.  Chem.  Soc,  1904,  26,  543—549.  Compare  Abstr.,  1902, 
ii,  86). — Potassium  aquochloroi'uthenate,  K2Ru(OH2)Cl5,  prepared  by 
boiling  a  slightly  acidified  (with  hydrochloric  acid)  solution  of 
potassium  chlororuthenite  with  alcohol,  or  by  boiling  a  solution  of 
the  hydrated  sesquioxide  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  alcohol,  crystal- 
lises in  orthorhombic  octahedra ;  on  boiling,  its  solution  becomes 
greenish-brown ;  its  characteristic  reaction  is  the  immediate  darken- 
ing of  its  solution  on  addition  of  bromine  or  chlorine  water.  The 
salt  is  stable  up  to  140°  ;  between  140°  and  180°,  it  loses  water,  passing 
into  potassium  chlororuthenite,  KgRuClg. 

Aquochlororuthenates  of  the  type  X2llu(OH2)Cl5  are  isomeric  with 
chlororuthenites,  which  are  thus  represented  :  XgRuClgjHgO.  Crystals 
of  the  dehydrated  potassium  aquochlororuthenate  preserve  the  form 
of  the  aquo-salt ;  their  solution  differs  from  that  of  potassium  chloro- 
ruthenite.    Aqueous  solutions  of  the  chlororuthenite  and  the  aquo- 
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chlororuthenate  undergo  a  similar  decomposition  in  water,  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  in  the  conductivity,  but  the  increase  is  much 
slower  in  the  case  of  the  aquo-salt.  Whilst  the  initial  value  for  the 
conductivity  is  the  same  for  the  two  salts,  the  final  value  for  the  aquo- 
salt  is  much  less  than  that  for  the  chlororuthenite. 

Ammonium  aquocMororutfienate,  (NH^)2liu(OH2)Cl5,  prepared  by 
boiling  ammonium  chlororuthenite  with  dilute  acidified  alcohol, 
crystallises  with  diflficulty ;  when  chlorine  is  passed  into  its  con- 
centrated aqueous  solution,  ammonium  chlororut/ienate,  (NH^).2RuClg, 
is  produced.  Potassium  chlororuthenate,  KgRuClg,  prepared  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  a  concentrated  acid  solution  of  potassium  aquo- 
chlororuthenate,  forms  minute,  black  octahedra,  easily  soluble  in,  and 
rapidly  decomposed  by,  boiling  water  to  form  a  pale  purplish-brown 
solution.  Ccesium  chlororutlmmte,  Cs^IluClg,  is  prepared  in  an 
analogous  manner.  A.  McK. 
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Artificial  Production  of  Crystallised  Domeykite,  &c.  George 
A.  KoENiG  {Proc.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc,  1903,  42,  219—237;  Zeit.  Kryst. 
Min.,  1904,  38,  529 — 554). — A  glass  tube  containing  arsenic  at  one 
end  and  metallic  copper  (filings,  turnings,  or  wire)  in  the  middle  was 
heated  to  dull  redness  (about  600°)  by  means  of  an  electric  current 
passing  through  a  platinum  wire  wound  around  the  tube.  As  the 
arsenic  sublimes  over  the  heated  copper,  brilliant  crystals  of  copper 
arsenide,  CugAs  (domeykite),  are  seen  to  grow  out  from  the  surface  of 
the  copper,  the  growth  taking  place  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest 
that  there  must  be  a  free  movement  of  the  copper  molecules. 

Using,  in  place  of  copper,  an  alloy  of  copper,  nickel,  and  cobalt, 
crystals  of  (Cu,Ni,Co)3As  (mohawkite,  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  109)  were 
obtained ;  with  an  alloy  of  copper  and  silver,  crystals  of  (Cu,Ag)3As 
(argento-domeykite)  and  of  (Cu,  Ag)g  As  (argento-algodonite) ;  and  with 
an  alloy  of  copper  and  antimony,  crystals  of  Cu3(As,Sb)  (stibio- 
domeykite;  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  109).  When  arsenic  vapours  are  passed 
over  zinc,  lead,  or  nickel,  there  is  also  some  action,  but  no  crystals 
were  formed. 

A  crystal lographic  description  by  Fred.  Eugene  Wright  is  given  of 
the  artificial  crystals  of  domeykite,  argento-domeykite,  and  mohawkite, 
all  of  which  are  holohedral  hexagonal.  Artificial  crystals  of  domey- 
kite have  previously  been  described  as  orthorhombic  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii, 
301).  L.  J.  S. 

Artificial  Production  of  Brushite  and  Monetite.  August  B. 
DE  ScnuLTEN  {Bull.  Soc.fran<}.  Min.,  1903,  26,  11— 17).— Crystals  of 
brushite  (llCaP04,21I.^O)  suitable  for  gouiometric  measurement  were 
obtained   by  di&solving  precipitated  hydrogen  calcium  phosphate  in 
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acetic  acid  (25  per  cent.)  and  allowing  the  solution  to  slowly  evaporate 
at  the  ordinary  temperature.  At  temperatures  above  50°,  the  solution 
deposits  crystals  of  monetite  (HCaPO^).  Attempts  to  produce  meta- 
brushite  (HCaPO^jl^HgO)  were  without  success,  and  reasons  are  given 
for  considering  this  to  be  identical  with  brushite.  Crystal lographic 
descriptions  are  given.  L.  J.  S. 

Artificial  Production  of  Newberyite.  August  B,  de  Schulten 
(BvM.  Soc.  /rang.  Min.,  1903,  26,  24— 29).— Crystals  of  the  salt 
HMgP04,7H20  are  obtained  by  allowing  a  solution  of  phosphoric 
acid  to  act  on  magnesium  carbonate,  and  when  these  remain  for  some 
time  in  contact  with  the  liquid  they  are  converted  into  crystals  of 
newberyite  (HMgP04,3H20).  Debray's  salt,  HMgP04,4|H20,  con- 
sists of  a  mixture  of  these.  Crystals  of  newberyite,  suitable  for 
goniometric  measurement  and  of  varying  habits,  were  obtained  by  the 
following  methods  :  heating  a  solution  of  magnesium  carbonate  in 
phosphoric  acid  in  a  sealed  tube  at  150°  ;  evaporating  on  the  water- 
bath  an  acetic  acid  solution  of  hydrogen  magnesium  phosphate ;  and 
by  the  method  employed  for  the  production  of  crystallised  monetite 
(Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  89).  L.  J.  S. 

Artificial  Production  of  Pharmacolite  and  Haidingerite. 
August  B.  de  Schulten  (Bull.  Soc. /rang.  Min.,  1903,  26,  18 — 24). — 
Crystals  of  pharmacolite  (HCaAs04,2H2O)  are  deposited  from  a  clear 
solution  containing  calcium  chloride,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  hydrogen 
sodium  arsenate.  From  more  concentrated  solutions,  crystals  of  both 
pharmacolite  and  haidingerite  (HCaAs04,H20)  are  deposited. 
Measurable  crystals  of  haidingerite  were  obtained  by  the  method 
previously  employed  for  preparing  crystallised  monetite  (Abstr.,  1902, 
ii,  89).  L.  J.  S. 

Formation  of  Oceanic  Salt  Deposits.  XXXVI.  Combina- 
tions of  Minerals  from  25°  to  83°.  Jacobus  H.  van't  Hokf  and 
WiLHELM  Meyebhoffer  {Sitzungshev.  K.  Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin,  1904, 
659 — 670). — A  general  review  of  all  previous  results.  So  far  as  the 
changes  in  the  mutually  possible  combinations  are  concerned,  the  above 
temperature  range  may  be  divided  into  three  intervals.  The  first 
interval,  25 — 37°,  is  marked  by  the  disappearance  of  schoenite, 
reichardtite,  and  magnesium  sulphate  hexahydrate.  The  second 
interval,  37 — 55°,  covers  the  appearance  of  Jangbeinite,  loeweite, 
vanthoflSte  ;  whilst  in  the  third  interval,  55 — 83°,  blodite,  leonite, 
and  kainite  successively  disappear  from  the  equilibrium  diagrams. 

The  various  changes  and  transformations  that  take  place  in  presence 
of  sodium  chloride  between  25°  and  83°  are  fully  given  in  the  following 
summary : 

I.  Changes  involving  the  splitting  off  of  water. 
A.  Transformation  of  schoenite  into  leonite. 

(1)  In  presence  of  glaserite  and  potassium  chloride  (25 '5°). 

(2)  In  presence  of  glaserite  and  blijdite  (26°), 
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B.  Transformation   of   reichardtite   into   magnesium   sulphate 

hexahydrate. 

(1)  In  presence  of  leonite  and  kainite  (27°). 

(2)  In  presence  of  leonite  and  blodite  (275°). 

(3)  In  presence  of  blodite  (31°). 

C.  Tranj-formation  of  hexahydrate  into  kieserite. 

(1)  In  presence  of  leonite  and  kainite  (31*5°). 

(2)  In  presence  of  leonite  and  blodite  (32°). 

(3)  In  presence  of  bliiiite  (35  5°). 

D.  Transformation  of  blodite  into  loeweite. 

(1)  In  presence  of  langbeinite  and  kieserite  (43°). 

(2)  In  presence  of  langbeinite  and  leonite  (47°). 

(3)  In  presence  of  kieserite  (49°). 

(4)  In  presence  of  glaserite  and  leonite  (56*5°). 

(5)  In  presence  of  glaserite  and  vanthoffite  (59"5°). 

(6)  In  presence  of  vanthoffite  (60°). 

II.  Changes  involving  the  formation  of  double  salts. 

A.  Transformation  of  leonite  and  kieserite  into  langbeinite. 

(1)  In  presence  of  kainite  (37°). 

(2)  In  presence  of  blodite  (37-5°). 

B.  Transformation  of  blodite  and  thenardite  into  vanthoffite. 

(1)  In  presence  of  glaserite  (46°). 

(2)  Alone  (48-5°). 

C.  Transformation  of  leonite  into  glaserite  and  langbeinite. 

(1)  In  presence  of  potassium  chloride  (60*5°). 

(2)  In  presence  of  loeweite  (61  "5°). 

D.  Transformation    of   kainite    into    kieserite   and    potassium 

chloride. 

(1)  In  presence  of  carnallite  (72°). 

(2)  In  presence  of  langbeinite  (83°). 

III.  Transformation  at  55°  of  leonite  and  kainite  into  langbeinite  and 
potassium  chloride. 

For  the  purpose  of  applying  these  results,  the  following  table  will 
be  found  useful.  It  shows  the  temperature  limits  within  which  the 
combination  indicated  may  occur.  A  +  sign  means  that  the  com- 
bination is  possible  over  the  whole  range,  25 — 83" ;  a  —  sign  or 
blank  means  that  the  combination  is  not  possible  within  that 
temperature  interval. 

Langb.  Vauth.  MgSO^Gaq.  Cam.        Leon.  Olaa. 

Then.  ...          —  above  46°       —             —             —  +  Then. 

MgSO^Taq.      —  —         nptoSr        —  np  to  28'  —  MgSO^Zaq. 

Schon...          —  —               —              —  up  to  26  up  to  26°  Schbn. 

Loew.  ..  above  43°  above  60         —              —  47 — 62  above  57  Loew. 

Blod.  ...     38—47  46—60      28—36          —  up  to  57  up  to  60  BlcxL 

Kits.  ...  above  37  —          Up  to  36          +  82—38  —  Kies. 

Kain.  ...     87—83  —          up  to  32   up  to  72°  up  to  55  —  Kain. 

KCl    ...  above  55  —              —              +  up  to  61  +  KCI 

Olas.  ...  above  61  about  46        —              —  26—62  Glaa. 

Leon.  ...     37—62  —           27—32         —            Leon. 

I^ngb.  Vauth.  MgSO^ea*!.  Carn. 

VOL.  Lxxxvi.  ii.  35 
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KCl. 

Kain. 

Kics. 

Blbd. 

Then.  ...        — 

— 

— 

up  to  49' 

MgSO^Taq.    — 

up  to  27° 

— 

up  to  31 

Schon. ..  up  to  26° 

— 

— 

up  to  26 

Loew.  ..        — 



above  43° 

•13-60 

Blod.  ...         — 

— 

32—49 

Blbd. 

Kies.  ...  above  72 

u])  to  83 

Kies. 

Xain.  ..    up  to  83 

Kain. 

KCl. 

Then. 
MgSO^?  aq. 
Sclibn. 
Loew. 


J.  c.  p. 

Barytes  ftom  dep.  Lozbre.  Gu^dras  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138, 
1440). — The  occurrence  of  veins  of  barytes  at  Altier  (with  ores  of 
copper  and  tin)  and  at  Villefort  (with  lead  ore)  is  noted.       L.  J.  S. 

Soretite,  a  new  Variety  of  Amphibole.  Louis  Duparc  and 
Francis  Peauce  {Bull.  Soc.  fran^.  Min.,  1903,  26,  126— 135).— This 
variety  of  amphibole  forms,  with  anorthite  and  accessory  apatite  and 
magnetite,  veins  of  anorthite-diorite  (anal,  I)  in  the  dunite  and 
koswite  of  the  Koswinsky  Kamen  in  the  northern  Urals.  Its  refer- 
ence to  a  new  variety  is  based  on  the  optical  characters  [a  =1*6856, 
)8=  1-6765,  y=  1-6628;  2V  =  82°30';  optically  negative ;  extinction  on 
(010),  l?'';  pleochroism,  a  dark  green,  )8  green,  y  pale  greenish- 
yellow],  which  vary  slightly  in  different  specimens,  and  on  the 
chemical  composition  (anal.  II);  sp.  gr.  3*223  : 

SiOj.  TiOj.  AI2O3.  CraO^.         FejO,.  FeO.  MuO. 

1.     40-30  —  17-63         0-34         6-35         10-28         trace 

II.       4-52         1-71  10-99  —  9-64  983         trace 

Loss  on 
CaO.  MgO.  NaaO.  K.p.        ignition.         Total. 

I.     13-85         8-23         2-48         0-26         0-92         100-64 
II.     12-33       11-82         2-38        0  68        050         100-40 

L.  J.  S. 

Meteoric  Irons  of  Ranch ito[Bacubiri to]  and  Casas  Grandee. 
Emil  W.  Cohen  {Mitth.  oialurw.  Ver.  A^eu-Vorpommem  u.  Jiiigen,  1904, 
35  (1903),  3 — 13). — Ranchito,  near  Bacubirito,  Sinaloa,  Mexico  (com- 
pare Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  669). — This  consists  mainly  of  fine  grained 
plessite ;  the  structure  is  octahedral  with  very  fine  lamellae.  Sp.  gr. 
7*589  ;  analysis  gave  the  results  under  I. 

Casas  Grandes,  El  Paso  del  Norte,  Chihuahua,  Mexico  (compare 
Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  670). — This  is  an  octahedrite  with  lamellae  of  medium 
width,  and  is  rich  in  tsenite.     Sp.  gr.  7-885  ;  analysis  II. 


Fe. 

Ni. 

Co.      Cu. 

Cr. 

C. 

p. 

S. 

CI.  Chromite.  Total. 

L 

89-54 

9-40 

0*98     0*02 

0*02 

0*01 

0*12 

0*02 

0*02      0*01       100-14 

IL 

92*66 

7-26 

0*94      — 

0-03 

0*18 

0-02 

—        0*03      101-12 
L.  J.  S. 
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Physiological   Chemistry. 


The  Palseochemistry  of  the  Ocean  in  Relation  to  Animal  and 
Vegetable  Protoplasm.  Archibald  B.  Macallum  {Trans.  Cana- 
dian Instilute,  1903 — 190-4). — The  composition  of  the  ocean  represeiits 
the  result  of  (1)  the  action  of  water  on  the  land  in  past  ages,  and  (2) 
the  chemical  and  other  agencies  modifying  the  power  of  sea  water  to 
retain  mineral  constituents  in  solution.  In  river  water,  the  calcium  is 
always  more,  and  the  potassium  less  abundant  than  sodium,  whilst  the 
magnesium  approximates  to  the  latter  in  amount,  In  the  sea,  the 
sodium  is  much  more  abundant  than  the  other  three  elements.  This 
is  due  to  fixation  of  the  calcium  in  limestone  deposits,  to  the  fixation 
of  potassium  in  animal  and  vegetable  organisms,  and  subsequently  in 
glauconite  and  other  potassium-holding  deposits.  The  magnesium 
added  by  river  water  exceeds  that  removed  from  the  sea,  and  in 
consequence  is  increasing  in  the  ocean,  although  not  so  rapidly  as  the 
sodium.  In  the  early  geological  periods,  the  proportions  of  these 
elements  must  have  been  different  from  what  they  are  now,  and  must 
have  approximated  to  the  proportion  now  found  in  river  water.  It  is 
assumed  that  this  eax-ly  condition  lasted  until  the  appearance  of  life, 
and  the  earliest  unicellular  organisms  acquired  a  fixed  relation  of  the 
given  elements  during  what  was  doubtless  a  long  period.  When, 
later,  land  organisms  appeared  and  soils  were  formed,  the  removal  of 
potassium  to  the  sea  was  diminished.  This,  combined  with  the  fixation 
of  potassium  and  of  calcium  in  the  sea  ah-eady  mentioned,  has  kept 
these  elements  fairly  constant  since  that  remote  period.  But  in  the 
transition  stage,  unicellular  organisms  became  multicellular,  and 
developed  circulatory  systems,  the  fluid  in  which  was  at  first  modified 
sea  water.  In  the  blood-plasma  of  veitebrates,  sodium,  potassium, 
and  calcium  are  relatively  strikingly  like  those  which  now  obtain  in  sea 
water  ]  the  magnesium  only  is  present  in  smaller  proportion.  This  is 
due  to  heredity  and  reproduces  the  conditions  of  sea  water  at  the  date 
when  a  circulatory  system  first  appeared.  If  it  were  possible  to 
determine  the  proportion  of  the  four  elements  in  protoplasm,  apart 
from  that  in  inert  and  adventitious  structures  formed  by  living  cells, 
it  is  surmised  that  their  proportion  would  be  that  of  sea  water  before 
the  development  of  the  circulation.  W.  D.  H. 

Effects  of  .Breathing  Rarefied  Air.  J.  Tissot  (Co7npt.  rend.t 
1004,  138,  1454 — 1456). — The  effect  on  man  of  breathing  air  contain- 
ing 1 1  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  that  is,  equivalent  to  air  at  an  altitude  of 
5000  metres,  as  measured  by  the  respiratory  exchange,  is  negligible. 

W.  D.  H. 

The  Eggs  of  Acanthias  vulgaris.  Emil  Zdarek  (Zeit.  physiol. 
C'fiem.,  1904,  41,  524—529). — Thete  eggs  contain  47  per  cent,  of  dry 
material,  containing  inorganic  substances,  especially  phosphates,  and 
pi-obably  free  metaphosphoric  acid.     Protamine  is    absent ;    fat  and 

35—2 
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cholesterol  are  present ;  the  fat  includes  phosphorised  fat.  The  main 
constituent  is  proteid,  of  which  elementary  analyses  are  given  :  on 
decomposition,  the  principal  substance  obtained  is  leucine  ;  glycine  is 
also  found,  and  small  quantities  of  arginine  and  lysine.      W.  D.  H. 

Albumin  of  Fishes'  Eggs,  compared  with  that  in  the  Sperm 
in  the  Same  Species.  Louis  Hugounenq  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138, 
1062— 1064).— Herring's  eggs  contain  6-5  lecithin,  lOS  fat,  2-3 
keratin,  and  81  "5  proteid  per  cent.  The  latter  presents  the  chief 
characters  of  vitellin :  analysis  gave  C, 53*68;  H,738;  N,  1464;  S,0'40; 
O,  2390  per  cent.  On  decomposition,  it  yields  leucine,  tyrosine,  other 
amino-acids,  and  hexone  bases.  In  containing  a  proteid  of  this 
character,  the  egg  contrasts  with  the  sperm,  in  which  the  principal 
proteid  matter  is  nucleo-proteid  and  protamine.  W.  D.  H. 

Albumin  of  Frog's  Eggs.  J.  Galimard  {Compt.  rend.,  1904, 
138,  1354 — 1355). — The  proteid  obtained  from  frog's  eggs  is  termed 
ranovin.  It  gives  the  usual  proteid  reactions  and  appears  to  be  allied 
to  vitellin.  In  its  percentage  of  nitrogen  and  the  proportion  of  amino- 
acids  obtained  from  it,  it  differs  somewhat  from  Hugounenq's 
clupeovin  obtained  from  herring's  eggs  (Compare  preceding  abstract). 

\V.  D.  H. 

Diffusible  Alkali  and  Alkali-tension  of  the  Blood  in  Disease. 
Kurt  Brandenbuug  {Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  i,  1369 — 1370  ;  from  Zeit. 
klin.  Med.,  45,  157 — 199). — Numerous  numerical  data  on  the  alkalin- 
ity of  the  blood  in  various  conditions.  It  has  but  little  influence  in 
the  molecular  concentration  of  the  blood.  W.  D.  H. 

Blood  Coagulation.  Leo  Loeb  {Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  i, 
1281—1282;  from  Virchow's  Archiv,  176,  10—47.  Compare  Abstr., 
1904,  ii,  353). — Agglutination  and  fibrin  formation  are  two  separate 
phenomena.  Heating  the  blood  of  the  guinea-pig  to  50°  does  not 
influence  the  former,  but  prevents  the  latter.  The  action  of  tissues 
in  accelerating  the  coagulation  of  blood-plasma,  is  regarded  as  specific, 
and  not  due  to  lymph.  Numerous  bacteria,  especially  Staphyhcoccus 
pyogenes  aureus,  hasten  clotting.  W.  D.  H, 

Agglutination  and  Haemolysis  by  Chemical  Precipitates. 
0.  Gengou  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  926— 928).— A  preliminary 
notice  showing  that  certain  precipitates,  such  as  calcium  fluoride  and 
barium  sulphate,  agglutinate  and  hsemolyse  the  red  corpuscles  of 
rabbit,  ox,  and  fowl.  They  absorb  fibrin  ferment,  and  in  certain 
cases  fibrinogen  also.  W.  D.  H. 

Agglutination  of  Red  Corpuscles  by  Colloidal  Ferric  Hydrox- 
ide, Sodium  Chloride,  and  Different  Serums.  Madame  Girard- 
Mangin  and  Victor  Henri  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  1461 — 1463).^ 
Red  corpuscles  of  dog,  horse,  and  rabbit,  obtained  by  centrifugalising, 
and  suspended  in  an  isotonic  solution  of  salt  or  sugar,  are  agglutinated 
by  a  small  amount  of  colloidal  ferric  hydroxide  ;  the  addition  of 
serum,   even  after  being  heated  at  60°,   prevents  this,  but  a  serum 
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which  itself  causes  agglutination  is  not  made  more  active  by  ferric  hy- 
droxide. Differences  in  detail  are  noted  between  different  animals, 
and  also  between  the  corpuscles  when  in  sugar  or  salt  solutions.  Starch 
prevents  agglutination  by  ferric  hydroxide,  by  normal  serum,  and  by 
excess  of  sodium  chloride,  but  not  that  produced  by  a  specific  serum. 

W.  D.  H. 

Influence  of  the  Stromata  and  Liquid  of  Laked  Corpuscles 
on  the  Production  of  Haemolysins  and  Agglutinins.  Gkorge  N. 
Stewart  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1904,  11,  250— 281).— The  stromata  and 
haemoglobin-containing  fluid  of  coloured  corpuscles,  laked  by  various 
agents,  when  injected  into  animals  of  another  species,  causes  the  pro- 
duction of  specific  haemolysins  and  agglutinins.  In  general,  the 
haemolytic  effect  is  most  marked  after  the  injection  of  the 
stromata,  and  the  haemolytic  effect  after  the  injection  of  the  liquid. 
But  the  results  do  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  in  the  intact 
corpuscle  the  substance  which  causes  the  production  of  agglutinin 
is  all  in  the  stroma,  and  the  substance  which  produces  the  haemolysin 
is  all  in  the  cellular  contents. 

Corpuscles  fully  fixed  by  formaldehyde  cause  on  injection  the  pro- 
duction of  specific  agglutinins,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  of  specific 
haemolysins ;  they  are  also  capable  of  being  agglutinated  by  specific 
sera.  W.  D.  H. 

Influence  of  .Haemorrhage  on  Metabolism.  Philip  B.  Hawk 
and  William  J.  Gies  {Amer.  J.  PhjsioL,  1904,  11,  171—236.  Com- 
pare this  vol.,  ii,  184). — A  full  account  of  experiments,  a  preliminary 
notice  of  which  has  already  appeared.  W.  D.  H. 

Velocity  of  Pepsin  Secretion  in  the  Dog.  Eeginald  0.  Herzog 
{Zeit.  physiol,  Chem.,  1904,  41,  425 — 436). — A  mathematical  formula 
relating  to  the  velocity  of  pepsin  secretion  is  given,  which  holds  for 
feeding  both  on  meat  and  bread.  In  milk  feeding,  the  secretion  is 
more  rapid,  and  the  intense  stimulation  of  the  mucous  membrane  may 
be  there  due  to  the  fluidity  of  the  food.  If  the  meat  is  prevented 
from  reaching  the  stomach  by  a  previous  cesophagotomy,  irregular 
figures  are  obtained,  the  rapidity  of  secretion  being  then  probably 
influenced  by  nervous  stimuli.  W.  D.  H. 

Digestibility  of  Connective  Tissue  Mucoids  in  Pepsin- 
Hydrochloric  Acid.  E.  R.  PosNER  and  William  J.  Gies  {Amsr.  J. 
Physiol.,  1904,  11,  330 — 350). — The  mucoids  of  connective  tissue  are 
digestible,  although  very  slowly,  in  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid.  A  consider- 
able amount  (at  least  10  per  cent.)  of  undigested  residue  is  always 
left.  The  soluble  products  (muco-albuminate,  muco-proteoses,  muco- 
peptones)  resemble  ordinary  peptic  products.  The  indigestible  matter 
consists  of  resistant  compounds  of  proteid  and  glucothionic  acid  ; 
the  mucoproteoses  contain  also  a  good  deal  of  glucothionic  acid, 
although  whether  this  is  an  accidental  admixture  is  not  settled.  The 
glucothionic  acid  is  similar  to  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid.  The  pep- 
tones do  not  contain  it.  The  mucoids  of  connective  tissue  are  readily 
digested  by  trypsin  in  alkaline  solution.  Leucine,  tyrosine,  and 
tryptophan  are  produced  from  them  in  ubundame.  W.  D.  H. 
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Proteid  in  Nutriment  for  Human  Beings.  Henri  Labb6  and 
MoRcnoisNE  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  1365 — 1367). — In  an  expert 
ment  performed  on  one  of  the  authors  for  38  days,  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  the  food  was  decreased  to  as  little  as  2  or  3  grams  daily. 
The  subject  of  the  experiment  is  stated  to  have  remained  in  perfect 
health,  but  the  figures  given  show  a  slight  diminution  of  body-weight, 
and  on  the  days  when  least  proteid  was  taken,  an  output  of  nitrogen 
greater  than  the  intake.  W.  D.  H, 

Proteid  Synthesis  in  the  Animal  Body.  Otto  Ijoy.wi  {Zeit  Biol., 
1904,  46,  110—112).  Ernst  J.  Lesser  (^iid.,  113— 117).— Polemical. 
The  first-named  author  believes  in  proteid  synthesis  from  the  products 
of  proteolysis,  and  criticises  the  results  of  the  second  author,  who  does 
not.     The  second  paper  is  a  reply  to  the  first.  W.  D.  H. 

Quantitative  Analysis  of  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord.  Waldemar 
Keen  {Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1904,  11,  303 — 329). — The  present  paper 
relates  mainly  to  methods  of  analysis.  The  following  table  gives  the 
principal  results  so  far  obtained  : 

White  matter        Cortex  of  Grey  matter 

of  corpus  prefrontal  free  from 

callosum.  region.  white. 

Proteids 100  277                 21-7 

Nucleo-proteids     115  16*6                   96 

Neuro-keratin  8*4  2'2 

Extractives  4-7  8*8                   5-9 

Lecithins  162  174                   7*7 

Kephalin  and  myelin   10*9  4'1 

Phrenosin  and  kerasin 14'3  8*6 

Cholesterol    15*2  39 

Sulphur  compound   4*4  8*1                   5-4 

The  above  numbers  are  percentages  of  solids.  Tiie  total  solids  in 
corpus  callosum  are  32,  and  in  cortex  18  per  cent.  W.  D.  H. 

Chemical  Researches  on  the  Thyroid  and  Parathyroids. 
Jean  Chenu  and  Albert  Morel  (Compt.  rend.,  1904,138, 1004 — 1007). 
— The  parathyroids  in  the  dog  contain  only  about  a  quarter  the 
amount  of  iodine  found  in  the  thyroid.  The  rdle  of  the  two  organs  is 
different,  that  of  the  thyroid  being  mainly  exercised  by  the  iodothyrin 
it  produces.  W.  D.  H. 

Nucleo-proteid  from  the  Pancreas.  Phoebus  A.  Levene  and 
Lyman  B.  Stookey  {Zeit.  physiol.  Cliem.,  1904,41,  404 — 406.  Com- 
pare Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  438;  Bang,  Abstr.,  1901,  i,  299;  Jones  and 
Whipple,  ibid.,  1902,  i,  731). — A  mixture  of  thymin  and  uracil  has 
been  isolated  from  the  pancreatic  nucleo-proteid,  and  it  is  thus  probable 
that  the  proteid  is  a  derivative  of  a  complex  nucleic  acid,  and  not 
merely  of  guanylic  acid,  since  this  does  not  yield  pyrimidine  bases  on 
hydrolysis.  J.  J.  S. 
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Extensibility  of  Muscle.  Motokosuke  Goto  (Zeit.  Bid.,  1904, 
46,  38 — 60). — The  form  of  the  extensibility  curve  of  frog's  muscles, 
especially  after  work,  is  independent  of  its  excitability.  The  mechanical 
properties  of  muscle  are  influenced  by  substances  which  do  not  penetrate 
into  the  fibres.  Extensibility  depends  on  the  muscular  protoplasm,  and 
also  on  the  external  structures  (sarcolemma,  perimysium).  Internal 
friction  and  extensibility  are  two  properties  of  muscle  which  alter 
independently  of  each  other,  Internal  friction  is  influenced  not  only 
by  the  behaviour  of  the  protoplasm,  but  also  by  the  condition  of  the 
surface.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  internal  friction  of 
the  muscle-lymph,  friction  of  connective  tissue  structures  on  one 
another,  and  friction  between  sarcolemma  and  protoplasm. 

W.  D.  H. 

The  Amount  of  Iodine  in  Animal  Cells.  J.  Justus  {Chem. 
Cenlr.y  1904,  i,  1281  ;  from  Virchow's  Archiv,  176,  1 — 10.  Compare 
Abstr,,  1903,  ii,  311). — The  following  numbers  give  the  amount  of 
iodine  in  various  animal  tissues  in  hundredths  of  a  milligram  per  100 
grams  of  tissue  or  organ  :  (1)  from  the  calf:  thyroid,  105"3  ;  horny 
substance,  100;  thymus,  468;  skin  with  hair,  42  9;  testis,  39  8 ; 
lymph  glands,  33'3  ;  liver,  22  ;  mammary  gland,  22  ;  spleen,  15  ;  lung, 
15  ;  kidney,  10  ;  brain,  6*4  ;  yellow  marrow,  0.  (2)  From  man  :  thy- 
roid, 976;  liver,  121;  kidney,  105;  stomach,  98*9;  skin,  87'9  ;  nails, 
80 ;  prostate,  68-9  ;  suprarenal,  63'6  ;  lymph  glands,  60  ;  spleen,  56  ; 
testis,  50  ;  pancreas,  43'1  ;  uterus,  41*3  ;  lung,  32  ;  tendon,  20 ;  small 
intestine,  1 1  "9  ;  adipose  tissue,  traces. 

The  high  amount  in  horny  tissues  is  regarded  as  noteworthy. 

W.  D.  H. 

Alcohol  in  Animal  Organs.  Georg  Landsberg  (Zeit.  jjhi/siol. 
Chem.,  1904,  41,  505 — 523). — Small  quantities  of  alcohol  are  obtain^- 
able  from  many  organs  and  tissues  which  are  freshly  removed  from 
animals.  The  proportion  in  which  it  occurs  varies  from  1  in  11,000 
to  1  in  33,000  parts.  The  source  of  the  alcohol  is  uncertain.  Unless 
bacterial  action  occurs,  it  is  not  increased  by  digesting  with  sugar. 

W.  D.  H. 

Catalase  in  Diflfereijt  Animal  Tissues.  F.  Battelli  and  Mdlle. 
L.  Stern  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  923— 924).— The  power  of  tissues 
to  decompose  hydrogen  peroxide  is  attributed  by  Loew  to  an  enzyme 
catalase.  This  reaction  may  be  studied  quantitatively  by  estimation 
of  the  amount  of  oxygen  liberated.  In  the  present  research,  numbers 
are  given  for  the  liver,  kidney,  heart,  muscles,  »fec.,  of  a  frog  and 
guinea-pig;  the  latter  animal  gives  the  higher  figures  throughout. 
The  liver  contains  by  far  the  most  catalase,  and  the  brain  the  least ; 
the  amount  of  oxygen  disengaged  in  the  first  five  minutes  by  the  liver 
was  295  (frog),  305  (guinea-pig);  by  the  brain,  1*2  and  1'6  c.c.  in  the 
two  animals  respectively  (O'l  gram  of  each  organ  was  employed). 
Active  metabolism  does  not  necessarily  imply  much  catalase ;  thus  the 
figures  given  for  the  muscles  are  not  much  higher  than  those  for  the 
brain.  W.  D.  H, 
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Lsevulose  in  Amniotic  Fluid.  August  GCrbeb  and  D. 
GrCnbaum  {Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  1365;  from  Miinch.  med.  Woch.,  51, 
No.  9). — The  sugar  in  the  amniotic  fluid  of  the  cow,  goat,  and  pig  is 
lsevulose;  it  is  especially  abundant  in  the  pig;  in  the  allantoic  fluid,  it 
is  also  present,  but  here  it  is  least  abundant  in  the  pig.  In  the  human 
fluids,  no  sugar  is  present.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Membrane  of  Milk  Globules.  W.  Voltz  (PJlUger's  Archiv, 
1904,  102,  373 — 414). — A  review  of  previous  work  on  the  so-called 
haptogen  membrane  of  milk  globules,  and  a  number  of  new  experi- 
ments and  analyses  are  given.  The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  such  a 
membrane  really  exists,  but  its  thickness  and  composition  vary  in 
different  animals,  and  also  in  different  stages  of  lactation  in  the  same 
animal.  They  are  regarded  as  very  "  labile."  They  consist  of  variable 
amounts  of  proteid,  non-nitrogenous  organic  substances,  and  ash. 

W.  D.  H. 

Formation  of  Lactose  in  the  Cow.  Ch.  Porcher  {Compt.  rend., 
1904,  138,  924—926.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  424).— Further  observa- 
tions in  reference  to  milk  formation  and  glycosuria  which  confirm  the 
hypothesis  that  lactose  originates  from  the  sugar  brought  to  the 
mammary  gland  by  the  blood.  W.  D,  H. 

Injection  of  Phloridzin  in  the  Lactating  Cow.  Ch.  Porcher 
(Campt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  1457— 1459).— The  action  of  phloridzin  on 
the  mammary  secretion  is  an  indirect  one ;  the  smaller  quantity  of 
milk  secreted  contains  a  smaller  total  of  lactose  than  before,  although 
owing  to  concentration  of  the  milk,  its  percentage  is  increased ;  this 
is  a  consequence  of  renal  trouble  that  leads  to  diuresis  and  hypo- 
glycsemia.  W.  D.  H. 

Physiology  of  Glands.  IV.  Leon  Asheb  {Zeit.  Biol,  1904,  46, 
61 — 76). — A  critical  discussion  on  researches  on  diuresis;  it  is 
largely  polemical  against  0.  Loewi  and  against  the  filtration  theory. 

W.  D.  H. 

Indoxyl  Pigments.  Louis  C.  Maillard  {Zeit.  phyeiol.  Chem., 
1904,  41,  437—454.  Compare  Abstr.,  1902,  i,  371  ;  1904,  ii,  303).— 
Polemical.     A  reply  to  Ellinger  and  Bouma.  W.  D.  H. 

Free  Amino-acids  in  the  Blood  in  Acute  Atrophy  of  the 
Liver.  Carl  Neuberg  and  P.  F.  Eichter  {Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  i, 
1282—1283  ;  from  Deuisch.  med.  Woch.,  30,  499— 501).— In  a  case  of 
acute  atrophy  of  the  liver,  079  grams  of  tyrosine,  1*1  of  leucine,  and  0*24 
of  lysine  were  obtained  from  345  c.c.  of  blood ;  this  corresponds  with  30 
grams  of  free  amino-acids  in  the  whole  blood.  This  was  not  due  to 
proteolysis  in  the  blood,  for  no  proteolytic  enzyme  was  discoverable 
there.  It  may  be  due  to  absorption  from  the  intestine,  or  the  break- 
ing down  of  muscle  proteid ;  another  factor  is  lessened  excretion,  for 
the  kidneys  are  comparatively  inactive.  The  tyrosine  separated  spon- 
taneously when  the  blood  was  kept.  W.  D.  H. 
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Albumosuria.  Gustave  Patein  and  Ch.  Michel  (Compt.  rend., 
1904, 138, 1363— 1365).— The  Bence- Jones  albumin,  as  it  was  formerly 
called,  is  regarded  not  as  an  albumose,  but  an  albumin.       W.  D,  H. 

Autolysis  of  Animal  Organs.  Albert  Charrin  (Compt.  rend., 
1904,  138,  1064 — 1067). — In  various  moi-bid  conditions,  the  animal 
tissues  lose  much  of  their  useful  components,  including  enzymes,  and 
waste  materials  are  increased.  W.  D.  H. 

Pharmacological  Action  of  lodates,  Bromates,  Chlorates, 
other  Oxidising  Substances,  and  some  Organic  Drugs.  Albert 
P.  Mathews  {Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1904,  11,  236 — 249). — A  discussion 
of  the  action  of  several  compounds  from  the  ionic  point  of  view. 

W.  D.  H. 

Intravenous  Injection  of  Adrenaline  (Epinephrine)  and 
Peptorife.  Walter  W.  Hamburger  {Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1904,  11, 
282 — 302). — If  the  two  substances  are  injected  together,  the  rise  of 
arterial  pressure,  due  to  adrenaline,  occurs  first,  then  the  fall  due  to 
peptone.  This  takes  place  in  whatever  proportions  the  two  are  mixed. 
Peptone  immediately  following  adrenaline  does  not  affect  the  rise  of 
pressure,  but  if  the  order  is  reversed,  the  fall  due  to  peptone  is 
checked,  and  a  rise  of  pressure  is  seen. 

The  active  "depressor"  substance  in  pituitary  extracts  is  soluble 
in  alcohol,  glycerol,  and  salt  solutions,  but  not  in  ether.  Repeated 
doses  of  the  alcoholic  extract  produce  always  the  same  effect,  but  a 
second  dose  of  the  saline  extract  is  ineffective  unless  a  considerable 
interval  elapses.  The  rise  of  pressure  which  follows  the  fall  may  be 
due  to  a  "  pressor  "  substance,  or  to  the  elimination  of  the  "  inhibi- 
tory "  substance  present  in  the  saline  extract.  From  experiments  on 
the  eye,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  adrenaline  acts  on  muscular 
tissue  and  peptone  on  vaso-motor  nerves.  W.  D.  H. 

Toxicity  of  Amylene  Chlorohydrin  (Stovaine).  L.LAUNOYandF.' 
Billon  (Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  1360— 1363).— This  anaesthetic,  in 
comparison  with  cocaine,  is  from  a  half  to  a  third  as  toxic.     It  differs 
from  cocaine  by  producing  lowering  of  body  temperature  and  vaso- 
dilatation at  the  point  of  injection.  W.  D.  H. 

Physiological  Behaviour  of  some  Camphor  Derivatives. 
Julius  W.  Bruhl  [with  Rudolf  Robert  and  Rudolf  Gottlieb]  {£er.^ 
1904,  37,  2178 — 2183). — Hydroxymethylenecamphor  possesses  weak 
bactericidal  properties,  but  has  none  of  the  physiological  action  of 
camphor.  Hydroxyethylidene-  and  hydroxy propylidene-camphors,  on 
the  other  hand,  exhibit  the  toxic  properties  of  camphor. 

a-Iodocamphor  is  feebly  antiseptic,  and  irritates  the  mucous  mem- 
brane.    aa-Di-iodocamphor  is  strongly  irritant.  C.  H.  D. 

Properties  of  Solutions  of  Chloroform  in  "Water,  Saline, 
Serum,  and  Haemoglobin.  Benjamin  Moore  and  Herbert  E.  Roaf 
(I'roc.  Roy.  Soc,  1904,  73,  382— 412).— The  action  of  the  numerous 
substances  used  as  anaesthetics  probably  depends  on  a  general  type  of 
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interaction  between  it  and  the  cell  protoplasm.  The  present  paper, 
however,  relates  to  chloroform.  Attention  should  not  be  restricted  to 
the  action  of  an  anaesthetic  on  nervous  structures;  all  cells  (bacteria, 
amoebae,  ciliated  cells,  &c.)  are  equally  affected.  The  action  must 
therefore  take  place  with  some  chemical  constituent  present  in  all 
varieties  of  protoplasm,  and  theories  based  on  the  high  content  of  nerve 
cells  in  lecithin  and  fatty  constituents  may  be  disregarded.  Proteid  is 
the  substance  of  all  others  universally  present  in  all  cells,  and  it  in 
found  that  chloroform  forms  loose  compounds  with  many  proteids ;  if 
in  excess,  it  will  precipitate  them.  This  explains  the  greater 
solubility  of  chloroform  in  the  blood,  or  serum  or  haemoglobin 
solutions,  than  in  water  or  in  saline  solutions.  Apparatus  is  described 
for  determining  such  solubilities,  and  the  results  are  given  in  tabular 
form.  The  loose  compound  of  proteid-chloroform  is  compared  to  oxy- 
haemoglobin.  When  anaesthesia  occurs,  the  proteid-chloroform  com- 
pound of  the  blood  has  parted  with  its  chloroform  to  the  cell-proteids. 
The  compound  there  formed  undergoes  dissociation  when  the  chloro- 
form pressure  is  reduced  on  cessation  of  administering -the  anaesthetic, 
and  anaesthesia  thus  ceases.  W.  D.  H. 

Physiological  Action  of  Radium  Emanations.  Charles 
Bouchard,  Pierre  Curie,  and  V.  Balthazard  (Compt.  rend.,  1904, 
138,  1384 — 1387). — Mica  and  guinea-pigs  confined  in  a  vessel  charged 
with  radium  emanations  died  in  a  few  hours,  respiration  being 
earliest  affected.  Means  were  taken  to  remove  the  carbon  dioxide 
formed,  and  to  keep  the  oxygen  supply  constant.  Death  is  not  due  to 
the  ozone  produced.  Rigor  mortis  sets  in  early  ;  there  is  congestion 
found  in  kidneys,  liver,  and  brain,  but  especially  in  the  lungs  ;  the 
number  of  leucocytes  is  lessened.  The  tissues,  especially  of  the  body 
surface,  are  radioactive.  W.  D.  H. 

Purification  of  Ricin  and  of  Diphtheria-antitoxin.  Ludwig 
Brieger  {C/iem.  Cenir.,  1904,  i,  1286  ;  from  Festschr.  zum  60  Geburtstage 
R.  KocJis,  1903,  364 — 381). — Two  poisonous  substances  have  been 
isolated  from  ricin  by  fractional  precipitation  with  magnesium 
sulphate.  The  one  which  is  precipitated  contains  albumin,  whilst  the 
other,  which  remains  in  solution,  does  not.  Two  samples  of  ricin  were 
employed,  of  which  one  was  Merck's  and  the  other  a  preparation 
which  had  been  obtained  by  extracting  Ricinus  seeds  with  potassium 
hydrogen  carbonate  and  precipitating  with  ammonium  sulphate.  The 
latter  had  been  kept  10  years,  but  had  not  lost  any  of  its  poisonous 
character.  A  dose  of  the  precipitated  substance  of  01  mg.  per  kilogram 
of  body-weight,  when  administered  to  rabbits,  caused  death  in  24 — 48 
hours,  whilst  a  dose  of  the  second  substance  of  1  mg.  per  kilogram  of 
body-weight  was  fatal  only  after  4  days.  Both  substances  cause 
agglutination  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood ;  the  insoluble  sub- 
stance resembles  ricin  in  this  respect,  but  the  soluble  substance  is  less 
effective.  Attempts  to  purify  ricin  by  means  of  papayotin  and  to 
cause  the  decomposition  of  the  albuminous  substance  by  bacteria  both 
failed. 
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Experiments  on  the  purification  of  diphtheria-antitoxin  by  Proscher'g 
method  (German  Patent  13757,  June  21st,  1902)  did  not  yield 
products  free  from  albumin,  the  antitoxin  being  liable  to  putrefaction. 

E.  W.  W. 
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Action  of  Radium  on  Micro-organisms.  Alan  B.  Green 
{Froc.  Roy.  Soc,  1904,  73,  375 — 381). — Numerous  varieties  of  bacteria 
were  exposed  to  the  action  of  radium  emanations  ;  the  extraneous 
micro-organisms  in  vaccine  lymph  were  killed  more  rapidly  than  the 
specific  vaccine  virus.  Non-spore-bearing  bacteria  exhibit  least  re- 
sistance. Increase  of  distance  from  the  radium  and  interposition  of 
screens  of  mica,  glass,  lead,  and  copper  gauze  weaken  the  action. 
After  exposure  at  a  distance  of  1  mm.  to  the  radium  emanations  for 
24 — 120  hours,  the  micro-organisms  show  signs  of  radioactivity,  and 
photographs  are  given  which  show  their  effect  on  a  sensitised  plate. 
This  lasts  for  3  months  after  exposure.  The  photographs  appear  to  be 
caused  by  /3-rays  emitted  by  the  organisms.  W.  D.  H. 

Reduction  produced  by  Microbes.  Martinus  "W.  Beyerinck 
{Arch.  Xeerland,  1904,  [ii],  9,  131—157). — The  reduction  of  tellurates 
is  best  observed  by  employing  the  potassium  salt.  The  group  Coli 
and  the  vibrios  are  among  the  most  active  in  this  respect,  whilst 
yeasts  and  mosses  have  no  reducing  action  on  tellurates.  Various 
yeasts  and  Oidium  lactis  reduce  molybdic  acid. 

Ferric  organic  salts  are  more  suitable  than  ferrous  salts  for  showing 
the  production  of  sulphites  and  sulphides  by  aerobic  microbes. 

The  production  of  hydrogen  sulphide  from  sulphur,  sulphites,  and 
thiosulphates  is  readily  effected  by  Microspira  desul/ur leans  and 
M.  cBslnurii,  as  well  as  by  many  other  microbes,  both  aerobic  and 
anaerobic,  especially  by  the  group  Coli  and  vibrios.  An  anaerobic 
bacterium  (probably  a  Thiobacillus)  was  observed  which  produces 
hydrogen  sulphide  from  sulphites  and  oxidises  it  to  sulphur  with 
slight  aeration  ;  it  requires  organic  carbon. 

Canal  water  contains  two  bacteria  capable  of  reducing  carbon 
dioxide.  The  one,  Thiobacillits  Vdoparus,  obtains  the  necessary  energy 
by  the  oxidation  of  hydrogen  sulphide  to  sulphur ;  the  other, 
2\  deniti'ijicans,  by  reducing  nitrates  to  nitrogen.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Decomposition  of  Tellurium  Salts  by  the  Action  of  Micro- 
organisms. B.  Gosio  {Atli  R.  Acccid.  Lincei,  1904,  13,  i,  422—427). 
— Like  arsenic  compounds,  those  of  tellurium  are  decomposed  by 
moulds.  Whilst,  however,  all  arsenical  compounds  are  attacked,  but 
only  by  comparatively  few  species  of  hyphomycetes,  of  tellurium  com- 
pounds, on  the  other  band,  only  certain  undergo  decomposition,  but 
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this  is  carried  out,  with  various  degrees  of  readiness,  by  all  the 
hyphomycetes  examined.  The  action  in  the  case  of  the  tellurium 
compounds  is  much  more  rapid  than  with  arsenic-  compounds,  and, 
under  favourable  conditions,  becomes  apparent  after  two  or  three 
minutes. 

A  large  number  of  bacteria  were  examined,  and,  in  all  but  a  few 
doubtful  cases,  decomposition  of  potassium  tellurite  took  place. 

From  the  author's  experiments,  it  appears  probable  that  the  decom- 
position of  tellurium  compounds  by  micro-organisms  is  not  brought 
about  by  means  of  products  formed  by  the  organisms,  but  is  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  life  or  development  of  the  moulds  or  bacteria. 

T.  H.  P. 

Production  and  Decomposition  of  Glycogen  by  Lower 
Vegetable  Organisms.  BERxnoLD  Heinze  [Gentr.  Bakt.  Far., 
1904,  ii,  12,  43 — 78). — In  addition  to  the  known  glycogen  produc- 
ing organisms,  the  author  has  found  an  alga,  probably  C/dorella 
protothecoides,  and  from  dairy  drainage  a  variety  of  Prototheca 
(probably  Kriiger's  Prototheca  Beijerinckii) ;  also  two  soil  organisms, 
provisionally  termed  Dematium-yeast  and  Dematium-mould.  Provisional 
experiments  with  some  leguminous  bacteria  (from  Vicia  sativa,  Vicia 
faba,  Phaseolus  vulgaris,  and  Pisum  sativum)  indicated  that  considerable 
amounts  of  glycogen  are  formed  in  bacteroid-structures  (compare 
Hiltner,  Arb.  biol.  Abt.  K.  Gesundheitamtes,  3,  151 — 307). 

As  regards  the  production  of  glycogen  by  yeast  in  presence  of  suit- 
able carbohydrates,  pectin  substances,  and  higher  alcohols,  it  was  found 
that  conditions  of  temperature  and  aeration  have  a  great  influence,  and 
that  aspartic  acid,  ammonium  carbonate,  and  lactic  acid  are  favour- 
able. The  same  conditions  are  also  favourable  to  its  production  by  the 
azotobacter-organisms.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Histologfical  and  Chemical  Changes  in  Flax  Stems  under 
the  Influence  of  Microbes  of  Pectin-  and  Cellulose-fermenta- 
tion. V.  Omelianski  (Gentr.  Bakt.  Par.,  1904,  ii,  12,  33—43).— 
Flax  stems  subjected  to  the  action  of  pectin-fermentation  (flax  rust) 
and  cellulose-fermentation  lost  in  weight  5 "6  and  22*3  per  cent, 
respectively.  It  was  found  that  under  the  influence  of  pectin- fer- 
mentation all  the  pectin  substances  were  destroyed,  whilst  the  cellulose 
remained  unchanged.  In  the  case  of  cellulose-fermentation,  most 
of  the  cellulose  was  destroyed,  but  not  all,  owing  to  the  products  hav- 
ing an  injurious  action  on  the  fermentation  process.  The  amount  of 
xylan  remained  about  the  same  in  both  cases.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Ammonium  Thiocyanate  and  Thiocarbamide  as  Sources 
of  Nitrogen  to  Fungi  and  Micro-organisms.  Joseph  H. 
Kastle  and  Elias  Elvove  (^mer.  Chem.  J.,  1904,  31,  550 — 557). — 
A  nutritive  solution  containing  ammonium  thiocyanate  as  the  nitro- 
genous food  material  is  able  to  support  the  growth  of  Penicillium 
glaucum,  whilst  a  similar  solution  in  which  the  ammonium  thio- 
cyanate is  replaced  by  thiocarbamide  is  unable  to  do  so.  It  is 
found  that  the  thiocaibamide  is  not  poisonous   to    the    fungus,  but 
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that  its  nitrogen  is  not  available  for  its  growth.  Potassium  thio- 
cyanate  is  also  unable  to  supply  the  nitrogen  required  by  the  plant, 
and  hence,  in  the  case  of  ammonium  thiocyanate,  it  is  only  the 
nitrogen  of  the  ammonium  radicle  which  is  available  for  food. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  with  the  various  micro-organisms  of 
putrid  cheese  and  also  with  yeast.  Thiocarbamide,  although  unable 
to  furnish  the  nitrogen  required  for  the  growth  and  reproduction 
of  the  yeast,  does  not  prevent  alcoholic  fermentation. 

Ammonium  thiocyanate  slowly  undergoes  nitrification  by  the 
organisms  of  the  soil,  whilst  thiocarbamide  is  either  acted  on 
extremely  slowly  or  not  at  all.  In  this  connection,  it  has  been 
found  that  when  thiocarbamide  is  treated  with  hydrogen  peroxide, 
no  nitrite  is  produced  even  in  the  presence  of  both  calcium 
carbonate  and  maoganous  chloride,  whilst  ammonium  thiocyanate 
yields  an  appreciable  quantity  of  nitrite  under  these  conditions. 

E.  G. 

Leguminous  Root-nodules.  Lorenz  Hiltner  and  Richard 
Stormer  (Bied.  Ccn^r.,  1904, 33,  310— 322;  from  Arh.Biol.Abt.  Land.  u. 
Foratwirt.-K.  Ges.-Amt.,  1903,3, 151  and  302). — In  experiments  in  which 
the  effect  of  inoculi,tion  with  pure  cultivations  has  been  compared  with 
soil,  the  results  have  shown  that  pure  cultures  are  equal  to,  and 
generally  better  than,  soil.  Inoculation  with  soil  is  only  suitable  in  the 
case  of  peat-land  and  with  seeds  which  germinate  rapidly.  Seed  inocula- 
tion may  completely  fail  if  the  soil  is  at  all  dry,  owing  to  the  secretion 
of  substances  from  jthe  germinating  seeds  which  check  or  destroy  the 
infecting  action  of  the  bacteria.  This  is  much  more  liable  to  occur 
■with  large  seeds  (lupins  and  peas,  «fec.)  than  with  small  seeds.  The 
safest  method  is  to  let  the  seeds  swell  (not  under  water)  before  infect- 
ing. Even  this  method  is,  however,  far  from  satisfactory.  Better 
lesults  were  obtained,  without  previous  swelling  or  germinating,  by 
inoculating  the  seeds  with  bacteria  in  solutions  of  peptone  or  dextrose, 
or  in  milk.  In  this  manner,  the  injurious  effect  of  the  substances 
secreted  by  the  seeds  is  overcome.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Influence  of  Metals  on  Fermenting  Liquids.  Leopold  Nathai? 
{Centr.  Bakt.  Far.,  1904,  ii,  12,  93 — 94). — Apple  must  was  less  affected 
by  metals  than  beer  worts,  although  it  dissolved  more  of  the  metal. 
German  silver,  copper,  zinc,  brass,  bronze,  and  black  iron  were  tho 
most  active  in  checking  fermentation ;  then  tin  and  lead.  Polished 
iron,  silver,  nickel,  gold,  polished  tin,  and  aluminium  were  indifferent 
or  only  slightly  poisonous.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Heatof  Decomposition  in  Alcoholic  Fermentation.  MaxRubner 
{Arch.  Hygiene,  1904, 49,  355—418.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  304).— 
The  heat  of  fermentation  of  sucrose  was  found  to  be  1508  cal.  (mean 
of  six  experiments  with  pure  cultures).  Pure  maltose  dissolved  in 
beer  worts  and  sown  with  10  per  cent,  yeast  gave  148*5  cal.  as  the  heat 
of  fermentation  at  38^^. 

The  results  of  eleven  varying  experiments  with  sucrose  and  maltose* 
with  pure  cultures  and  with  growing  yeast  gave  a  mean  of  149 "5  cal.) 
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the  extreme  results  being  2*47  above  and  -  2*81  below  the  average. 
Differences  in  temperature  (22 — 38°)  had  very  little  effect,  but  the 
amount  of  by-products  may  vary  according  to  the  rate  of  the 
fermentation. 

The  heat  of  inversion  of  sucrose  was  found  to  be  9*639  cal.  per  gram, 
or  3 "29 3  Cal.  per  mol.,  which  agrees  with  Stohman's  calculation  (  +  3"1 
per  mol.). 

Leaving  the  inversion  out  of  Account,  the  results  calculated  for 
dextrose  and  for  carbon  diolcide  (gas)  are  as  follows :  Dubrunfaut, 
21-8;  Brown,  21-4:;  Bouffard,  237;  and  Eubner,  25'6  Cal.  The 
differences,  although  not  inconsiderable^  are  less  than  those  in  results 
based  on  thermo-chemical  measurements.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Velocity  of  Enzymatic  Action.  Reginald  0.  Hebzog  (^eit. 
physioL  Chem.,  1904,  41,  416—424.  Compare  Abstr.,  1904,  ii,  164). 
— Further  details  concerning  the  mathematical  relationships  of 
enzymatic  action  and  the  influence  on  these  of  rapidity  of  diffusion  are 
given.  W.  D.  H. 

Evolution  of  Free  Nitrogen  during  Germination.  Nicola 
Castoro  (Landw.  Versuchs-StaL,  1904,  60,  41 — 62). — The  results  of 
experiments  with  Fhaseolus  mtUtiJloi'tts,  Pisum  sativum,  Lens  esculenta, 
Zea  Mais,  Jlelianthus  annuus,  Tropceolum  majus  showed,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  earlier  experiments  of  Lawes,  Gilbert  and  Pugh,  and 
Boussingault,  that  no  appreciable  evolution  of  free  nitrogen  took  place 
during  germination.  Losses  of  nitrogen  observed  in  isolated  cases 
must  be  attributed  to  decomposition  by  bacteria.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Nitrogen  Compounds  in  Non-germinated  Seeds.  Ernst 
ScHULZE  and  Nicola  Castoro  {Zeit.  physioL  C/tem.,  1904,  41, 
455 — 473).— Small  amounts  of  arginine  have  been  extracted  from 
the  non-germinated  seeds  of  Lupinus  luteus,  Lupintis  albus,  Ilelian- 
thus  annutis,  Triticum  vulgare  (embryo),  and  Arachis  hypogaea  by  Kossel 
and  Kutscher's  method.  The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  arginine 
exists  as  such  in  the  seeds  and  is  not  formed  from  more  complex  proteida 
during  the  extraction  and  subsequent  treatment. 

Tyrosine  and  asparagine  could  not  be  detected  in  the  seeds  of 
Lupinus  luteus,  but  vernin  (Abstr.,  1886,  157)  was  isolated.  This 
appears  to  be  a  glucoside,  since,  when  hydrolysed  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  yields  guanine  and  a  sugar  which  reduces  Fehling'a 
solution,  probably  a  pentose.  When  vernin  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric 
acid  and  mixed  with  a-naphthol,  a  red  colour  changing  to  violet  is 
developed.  Red  colorations  are  also  produced  with  phloroglucinol 
or  resorcinol  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Choline  and  betaine  have  also  been  isolated  from  seeds  of  Heliaif 
thus  annuus,  and  choline,  vernin,  and  tyrosine  from  Arachis  hypogaea. 

J.  J.  S. 

Inorganic  Phosphates  in  Plant  Seeds  and  in  Seedlings. 
Ernst  Schulze  and  Nicola  Castoro  {Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.,  1904,  41, 
477 — 484). — The  seeds  of  the  following  plants  have  been  tested  fof 
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inoiganic  phosphates :  Lupinus  angustifolius,  Lens  esculenta,  Vicia 
Faha,  Zea  Mais,  Ficea  excelsa,  Finns  Laricio,  F.  Strobus,  F.  Cemhra. 
The 'method  employed  was  as  follows  :  the  dried  and  finely  divided 
seed  was  left  for  2  hours  in  contact  with  10  times  its  weight  of  1  per 
cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  the  phosphates  in  the  clear  solution  were  pre- 
cipitated by  the  addition  of  calcium  chloride  and  ammonia  solutions. 
The  precipitate  was  extracted  with  ammonium  citrate  and  the  solution 
treated  with  magnesia  mixture.  In  the  case  of  Finns  Strobus  only  was 
a  precipitate  obtained  and  even  here  the  amount  was  almost  neglig- 
ible. These  results  confirm  those  of  Hart  and  Andrews  (this  vol., 
ii,  201). 

Etiolated  seedlings  of  Lens  esculenta,  Vicia  Faba,  and  Zea  Mais, 
when  examined  by  the  same  method,  were  found  to  contain  appreciable 
amounts  of  inorganic  phosphates.  J.  J.  S. 

Intramolecular  Respiration  of  Plants.  Emil  Godlewski  {Bui. 
Acad.  Sci.  Cracow,  1904,  116 — 158). — Lupin  seeds  in  pure  water 
develop  only  a  very  slight  intramolecular  respiration  when  oxygen  is 
excluded,  but  respiration  acquires  some  vigour  when  some  sugar 
fermentable  by  lupin  seeds  is  added.  The  intramolecular  respiration 
induced  in  this  manner  facilitates  the  hydrolisation  of  the  reserve 
carbohydrates. 

It  is  possible  for  lupin  seeds  to  germinate  in  absence  of  oxygen 
when  fructose  is  present,  and  less  readily  in  presence  of  sucrose.  The 
roots  die  after  attaining  a  length  of  3 — 6  mm. 

During  the  intramolecular  respiration  of  lupin  seeds  in  sugar  solu- 
tions, about  30  per  cent,  of  the  proteids  are  decomposed,  the  chief 
product  being  amino-acids.  Asparagine  is  formed  only  in  small 
quantities.  This  result  accords  with  Palladin's  observations  with 
young  wheat  plants,  and  indicates,  in  connection  with  Schulze's  theory, 
that,  in  absence  of  oxygen,  a  synthetical  production  of  asparagine  as 
commencement  of  proteid  regeneration  is  impossible  in  the  case  of 
higher  plants. 

The  decomposition  of  proteids  in  absence  of  oxygen  is  of  interest 
as  it  seems  to  exhibit  dissimilation  apart  from  synthetical  processes. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Ready-formed  Sugars  of  Malt.  Arthur  R.  Ling  and  Theodore 
Renijle  {J.  Inst.  Brewing,  1904,  10,  238— 261).— The  soluble  carbo- 
hydrates of  malt  include  sucrose,  invert  sugar,  maltose  (1),  pentoses, 
and  gummy  substances.  They  are  formed  chiefly  during  flooring,  but 
a  considerable  amount  of  metabolism  goes  on  during  withering  and  the 
earlier  stages  of  kilning. 

The  determination  of  the  soluble  carbohydrates  of  malt,  based  on 
digesting  the  ground  malt  with  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  gives 
high  results,  on  account  of  the  production  of  maltose  by  the  action  of 
the  diastase  on  the  starch  granules  during  the  extraction.  This 
diastatic  action  may  be  avoided  by  extracting  the  malt  with  a  solution 
containing  0*02  per  cent,  of  potassium  hydroxide  or  an  equivalent 
amount  of  sodium  hydroxide  or  ammonia.  In  this  alkaline  solution, 
the  total  soluble  organic  matter  may  be  determined  directly,  whilst 
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the  reducing  sugars  may  bo  determined  directly,  and  the  sucrose  indi- 
rectly, by  the  cupric  reduction  method.  In  the  absence  of  precise 
knowledge  concerning  the  nature  of  the  reducing  sugars,  their  amount 
may  be  expressed  as  invert  sugar.  Other  circumstances  being  the 
same,  the  percentage  of  soluble  carbohydrates  is  higher  in  a  forced 
malt  than  in  one  not  forced,  but  even  when  the  amount  of  these 
carbohydrates  is  calculated  on  the  dry  malt,  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to 
fix  a  deBnite  limiting  value  for  non-forced  malts.  In  pronounced 
cases  of  forcing,  the  sucrose  and  apparent  invert  sugar  may  constitute 
over  12  per  cent,  of  a  malt.  The  amount  of  soluble  carbohydrates  in 
a  malt  is  reduced  by  respiration,  both  aiirobic  and  anaerobic.  Pneu- 
matic malt  appears  to  contain  less  soluble  carbohydrates,  other  than 
sucrose  and  invert  sugar,  than  floor  malts.  The  amount  of  soluble 
carbohydrates  probably  varies  with  the  kind  and  condition  of  the 
barley.  T.  H.  P. 

Formation  of  Oxalic  Acid  in  Q-reen  Plants.  Wilhklm  Benecke 
(Bied.  Centr.,  1904,  33,  387—389;  from  Bot.  ZeiL,  1903,  79,  and 
Nalurw.  Rundschau,  1903,  18,  540). — Oxalate  is  produced  in  maize 
plants  grown  with  nitrate,  but  not  when  an  ammonium  salt  is  em- 
ployed as  the  source  of  nitrogen.  In  the  case  of  other  plants  {Oplia- 
menus,  Fagopyrum,  and  Tradescantia),  complete  freedom  from  calcium 
oxalate  could  not  be  attained,  but  the  amount  stored  up  in  the  plants 
depended  largely  on  the  character  of  the  nutritive  solution,  being 
increased  by  nitrates  and  diminished  by  ammonium  salts.  This  is 
due  to  the  nitrate  leaving  a  basic,  and  the  ammonium  salt  an  acid, 
residue,  and  by  addition  of  magnesium  carbonate,  for  example,  to  the 
solution  containing  an  ammonium  salt,  the  amount  of  oxalate  in  the 
plants  is  made  to  approach  nearly,  or  quite,  that  accumulated  under 
the  influence  of  a  nitrate.     Algee  are  not  similarly  influenced. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

The  Saponifying  Power  of  the  Castor  Oil  Bean.  Maurice 
NiCLOUX  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  1175 — 1177). — It  is  well  known  that 
the  bean  of  the  castor  oil  plant  is  capable  of  saponifying  fats  and  oils 
in  the  presence  of  free  acid.  Hitherto  this  action  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  presence  of  a  ferment ;  it  is  now  shown,  however,  to  be  due  to 
the  cytoplasm  of  the  bean.  S.  S. 

Occurrence  of  AHphatic  Alicyclic  Compounds  in  Plants. 
Hermann  Kunz  Krause  (./.  pr.  Cfiem.,  1904,  [ii],  69,  385— 386).— Ste 
this  vol.,  i,  587. 

Composition  of  some  Papilionacese  at  DifiPerent  Stages  of 
Growth.  W.  G.  Soderbaum  {Bied.  Centr.,  1904,  33,  322—326; 
from  Meddel.  kong.  landtbr.  akad.  exper..  No.  70, 1 — 20,  Stockhohn,\^Q2). 
• — Analyses  of  Astragalus  glycyphyllus,  Lathyrus  pratenais,  Medicago 
sativa,  Melitolus  alba,  Orobus  niger,  Trifolium  pannonicum,  and  Vicia 
dumetorum  were  made  at  four  dates,  .Tune  7  and  21,  July  5,  and 
August  15.  The  total  nitrogen  diminished,  but  with  decreasing 
rapidity,  during  the  two  months.  The  amide-nitrogen,  as  percentage  of 
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total  nitrogen,  diminished  throughout  the  whole  period  in  two  cases 
{Medicago  and  Vicia),  whilst  in  three  cases  there  was  a  rise  from  the 
second  to  third  period.  The  digestible  proteids  in  the  dry  matter 
showed  in  some  cases  an  uninterrupted  fall,  and  in  others  a  rise  from 
the  third  to  the  fourth  period. 

The  whole  series  of  results  shows  that  the  amounts  of  the  different 
constituents  undergo  very  rapid  changes,  influencing  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  various  plants,  and  that  the  different  plants  of  the  same 
family  vary  considerably  in  this  respect.  N.  H.  J,  M. 

Nature  of  the  Principal  Phosphorus  Compound  in  Wheat 
Bran.  A.  J.  Patten  and  Edwin  B.  Hart  {Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1904,  31, 
564 — 572). — When  wheat  bran  is  extracted  with  0*2  per  cent, 
hydrochloric  acid  and  the  filtered  solution  is  treated  with  95  per  cent, 
alcohol,  a  voluminous,  flocculent  precipitate  is  obtained  which,  when 
dried  at  110°,  forms  a  white,  amorphous  powder,  readily  soluble  in 
water.  The  aqueous  solution  of  this  substance  is  acid  to  litmus,  and 
on  addition  of  solutions  of  metallic  salts,  the  compound  is  repre- 
cipitated.  This  compound  is  the  magnesium  calcium  potassium  salt  of 
an  acid,  C2HgP209,  which  is  probably  identical  with  the  anhydro- 
oxymethylenediphosphoric  acid  described  by  Posternak  (Abstr.,  1903, 
ii,  680).  Its  alkali  salts  are  freely  soluble  in  water,  the  calcium  and 
copper  salts  are  slightly  so,  whilst  the  barium  and  strontium  salts  are 
but  sparingly  soluble.  The  acid  and  its  salts  appear  to  be  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  E.  G. 

Influence  of  Lime  and  Marl  on  the  Yield  of  Vetches. 
Richard  Ulbricht  {Landio.  Versuchs-Stat.,  1904,  60,  135 — 146). — 
Notwithstanding  the  small  amounts  of  calcium  and  magnesium  in  the 
soil,  the  application  of  phosphoric  acid,  potassium,  and  very  little 
nitrogen  resulted  in  the  highest  yield.  Burnt  marble  (=  500  kilos. 
CaO  per  morgen)  somewhat  increased  the  yield,  whilst  twice  that 
amount  caused  a  considerable  redaction  in  the  yield.  Magnesite,  in 
conjunction  with  lime  (=  250  kilos.  CaO),  did  not  reduce  the  yield  as 
compared  with  the  same  amount  of  lime  alone,  but  when  applied  in 
conjunction  with  a  larger  quantity  of  lime  (=  500  kilos.  CaO)  it  had  a 
distinctly  injurious  effect,  the  injury  increasing  with  the  amount  of 
magnesite. 

Heavy  applications  of  burnt  dolomite  were  found  to  be  injurious, 
but  had  less  effect  than  the  corresponding  amounts  of  lime  and 
magnesia  in  a  mixture  of  burnt  marble  and  magnesite. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Icelandic  Fodder  Plants.  St.  Stefansen  and  W.  G.  SOder- 
baum  {Bied.  Centr.,  1904,  33,  394—397;  from  Meddel.  kongl  landt- 
h'uka.  akad.  exper.,  No.  77,  Stocfdiolm,  1903.  Compare  Abstr.,  1893,  ii, 
692,  and  1892,  ii,  187).— Of  the  360  flowering  plants  known  in  Ice- 
land, 25  per  cent,  are  grasses  or  sedges.  Analyses  are  given  of 
twenty-five  of  the  most  important  plants,  collected  in  July  or  early  in 
August.  As  regards  the  gramineous  herbage,  the  results  show  higher 
percentages  of  ash  and  nitrogenous  matter  and  lower  percentages  of 
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cellulope  than  the  corresponding  Swedish  varieties,  and  the  digef^ti 
bility  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  is  aLso  relatively  higher.  The  com- 
position of  the  sedges  did  not  differ  essentially  from  those  analysed  ir 
Sweden,  except  that  the  digestibility  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  in 
greater  in  the  Icelandic  specimens.  N.  H.  J.  M, 

Composition  of  Potatoes.  Kinar  Foufang  {Died.  Centr.,  1904. 
33,  392—393;  from  Tidssh-.  Norsk.  Landbr.,  1903,  10,  151—162).— 
The  average  composition  of  ten  varieties  of  potatoes  grown  in  West 
Norway  was  as  follows  :  dry  matter,  2442  ;  starch,  15*15  ;  sugar, 
216  ;  crude  fibre,  066  ;  furfuroids,  0  667  ;  total  N,  0399  ;  fat,  004 
and  ash,  098  per  cent.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Poultry  Feeding.  Fritz  Lehmann  [Bied.  Centr.,  1904,  33, 
417—419;  from  Landw.  Jahrb.,  1903,  Erg.-hd.,  iv,  137).— It  was 
found,  in  accordance  with  earlier  results,  that  crude  fibre  is  not 
digested  by  birds.  In  absence  of  sufficient  data  derived  from  experi- 
ments with  poultry,  digestibility -coefficients  obtained  in  pig-feeding 
experiments  should  be  employed,  although  it  is  possible  that  the 
digestive  power  of  poultry  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  pigs. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Presence  of  Nitrates  in  Wines.  W.  Seifert  and  HERMAN^ 
Kaserer  {Bied.  Centr.,  1904,  33,  345—347  ;  from  Zeit.  Landw. 
Versuchswes.  Oesterr.,  1903,  6,  555). —  A  number  of  samples  of  must,  fer 
mented  with  pure  yeast,  were  found  to  contain  nitrates.  The  ab.senct 
of  nitrates  in  seme  wines  may  be  partly  due  to  greater  ripeness  of  the 
grapes,  or  to  conditions  of  soil,  manuring,  and  climate.  It  is,  however, 
shown  that  wines  which  contain  nitrates  may  fail  to  give  a  reaction 
with  diphenylamine  unless  heated  for  some  minutes  with  blood- 
charcoal.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Experiments  with  Molasses  Manure.  IIenrik  G.  Soderbaum 
{Bied.  Centr.,  1904,  33,  307 — 310  ;  from  Meddel.  kongl.  landlhruks.  akad. 
exper..  No.  77,  Stockholm,  1903). — The  preparation  employed  was  a 
dark  brown  powder  having  a  distinct  odour  of  beet  molasses.  It 
contained  CaO,  1035;  Kf>  (soluble  in  water),  1007;  SO3,  16-65; 
organic  nitrogen,  2*81  ;  and  49'35  per  cent,  of  non-nitrogenous  organic 
matter. 

The  results  of  manurial  experiments  showed  that  for  barley  it  was 
somewhat  more  effectual  than  potassium  sulphate  ;  for  oats,  equal  to 
sodium  nitrate  containing  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen,  and  for 
potatoes  equal  as  regards  yield  to  kainite,  without  causing  a  depression 
in  the  amount  of  starch.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Activity  of  the  Phosphoric  Acid  in  Various  Phosphates. 
OsKAR  BiiTTCHER  {Bied.  Centr.,  1904,  33,  379—382;  from  Ilhist. 
landw.  Zeit.,  1903,  23,  1063.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  750).— The 
various  phosphates  had  very  little  after-effect  and  must  be  classed  with 
the  sparingly  soluble  phosphates  which  are  not  .suitable  substitutes  for 
basic;  slag  on  ordinary  (non-acid)  soils.     As  regards  basic  slag,  the 
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after-effect  of  the  two  samples  employed  showed,  as  the  first  crop  did, 
that  the  solubility  in  citric  acid  is  the  most  important  characteristic. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Decomposition  of  Crude  Phosphates  for  Manurial  Purposes. 
A.  YsTGAARD  {Bied.  Centr.,  1904,  33,  419—422;  from  Tehi.  Ugebl., 
50,  329—332  ;  and  Tidsskr.  norsk.  Landhr.,  1903,  10).— When  a  mix- 
ture of  apatite  and  carnellite  (both  finely  powdered)  is  heated  for 
10 — 15  minutes  at  700 — 800°,  a  product  is  obtained  in  which  80  per 
cent,  of  the  total  phosphoric  acid  is  soluble  in  2  per  cent,  citric  acid. 
More  prolonged  heating  is  to  be  avoided,  as  the  magnesium  phosphate 
first  found  is  transformed  into  less  soluble  phosphates.  The  highest 
amount  of  soluble  phosphate  is  obtained  when  a  considerable  excess  of 
carnallite  is  employed.  This,  of  course,  lowers  the  percentage  of  total 
phosplioric  acid  and  is  objectionable  in  other  respects.  The  most 
suitable  mixture  was  found  to  be  apatite,  100 ;  carnallite,  200  ;  and 
kieserite,  100  parts.  The  product  then  contains  P2O5,  total  20*71 ; 
soluble  in  2  per  cent,  citric  acid,  15'23  ;  CI,  16-47;  SO3,  19-76;  CaO, 
9-22  ;  MgO,  10-20  ;  K.-f),  6-85  ;  and  NagO,  1-45  percent.  Other  crude 
phosphates  may  be  similarly  treated. 

Pot  experiments  with  oats  and  peas  showed  that  the  new  phosphates 
gave  better  results  than  basic  slag,  being  particularly  favourable  to 
seed  production.  This  is  attributed  to  the  phosphoric  acid  being 
present  as  magnesium  salt,  and  to  the  favourable  relation,  in  the 
manure,  between  calcium  and  magnesium.  N.  H.  J.  M. 
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A  Simple  Extractor.  A.  Coppallb  {Ann.  Chim.  anal.,  1904,  9, 
161 — 162). — The  apparatus,  which  is  readily  put  together  and  acts  like 
a  Soxhlet  apparatus,  consists  of  a  round-bottomed  flask  attached  to  a 
pear-shaped  vessel  which,  in  turn,  is  connected  vertically  with  a  con- 
denser. 

Inside  the  pear-shaped  vessel  is  placed  a  small  glass  or  porcelain 
ii<c,  4  or  5  millimetres  thick,  and  furnished  with  two  holes.     This 

ite  serves  as  support  for  a  rather  narrow  glass  funnel  containing  a 
small  filter,  or  for  a  filtering  tube  containing  asbestos  or  cotton-wool ; 
the  other  opening  admits  the  vapours.  The  substance  is  placed  in  the 
tared  funnel  or  filtering  tube  and  may  be  reweighed  after  the  extrac- 
tion is  finished. 

If  the  distillation  is  well  regulated,  the  substance  to  be  extracted  is 
always  covered  with  the  solvent,  and  the  extraction  is  accelerated  by 
the  constant  falling  of  drops  from  the  condenser.  To  insure  the 
complete  immersion  in  the  solvent  of  the  sample  in  all  cases,  the  funnel 
may  be  provided  with  a  tube  bent  into  a  S-shape  which  acts  as  a  siphon 
as  soon  as  the  solvent  has  quite  covered  the  filter  and  its  contents. 

L.  DE  K. 

36—2 
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Filtration  and  Ignition  of  Gelatinous  Precipitates.  Max 
DiTTRK.-u  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  18-10— 1842).— For  the  filtration  of  gela- 
tinous precipitates,  such  as  aluminium  or  iron  hydroxides,  the  follow- 
ing method  is  recommended.  Before  the  filtration  of  the  precipitate, 
filter  paper,  which  has  been  disintegrated  by  vigorous  shaking  with 
water  in  a  test-tube,  is  added.  The  filtration  and  washing  of  the 
precipitate  can  then  be  carried  out  much  more  quickly  than  by  the 
usual  method,  since  the  precipitate  no  longer  forms  a  gelatinous  mass 
adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  filter  and  closing  its  pores.  In  burning 
precipitates  treated  in  this  manner,  special  care  must,  however,  be 
taken  that  the  combustion  of  the  filter  paper  is  complete.  After 
ignition,  the  residue  does  not  consist  of  hard  lumps,  but  is  a  finely- 
divided  powder.  In  estimating  iron  as  oxide  by  this  method,  there  is 
no  danger  of  any  reduction  taking  place  during  the  ignition. 

The  advantage  of  the  method  is  pointed  out  in  several  examples,  as 
when  aluminium  hydroxide  has  to  be  redissolved  to  free  it  from 
alkali,  or  during  the  separation  of  iron  and  alumina.  A.  McK. 


^Nitrophenol  as  Indicator.  Leopold  Spiegel  {Ztil.  angew.  CJiem., 
1904,  17,  715 — 716). — A  reply  to  Lunge  on  the  use  of  ;9-nitrophenol 
instead  of  methyl-orange  as  indicator.  Lunge  used  a  02  per  cent, 
solution  of  this  indicator,  whereas  a  2*5  per  cent,  solution  should  have 
been  employed. 

The  author  withdraws  a  former  statement  that  fused  borax  should 
behave  differently  to  the  crystallised  salt  with  either  ;?-nitrophenol  or 
methyl-orange.  L.  de  K. 


lonisation  Constants  of  Phenolphthalein  and  the  Use  of  this 
Substance  as  an  Indicator.  Herbert  N.  McCoy  {Amer.  Gliem.  J., 
1904,  31,  503 — 521). — When  phenolphthalein  is  used  in  the  titration  of 
sodium  carbonate  solution,  it  is  found  that  the  quantity  of  acid  required 
to  discharge  the  colour  is  dependent  on  the  amount  of  the  indicator 
present.  On  account  of  this  fact,  it  occurred  to  the  author  that  by 
determining  the  ionisation  constant  of  phenolphthalein  a  method 
might  be  obtained  for  estimating  the  alkalinity  of  solutions  of  sodium 
hydrogen  carbonate.  Experiments  have  been  made  in  which  measured 
quantities  of  ammonia,  phenolphthalein,  and  ammonium  chloride,  each 
in  iV710  solution,  were  added  successively  to  SO^c.c.  of  pure  water,  the 
mixture  being  afterwards  diluted  to  a  total  volume  of  100  c.c. ;  the 
concentration  of  the  salt  formed  was  determined  by  comparing  the 
colour  of  the  solution  with  that  of  a  solution  containing  1  c.c.  of  N 
sodium  hydroxide  diluted  to  100  c.c.  with  iV^l 2,000  phenolphthalein. 
From  the  results  of  these  experiments,  the  average  value  of  K  was 
found  to  be  16  X  10"*. 

It  is  pointed  out  that,  the  value  of  this  ionisation  constant  being 
known,  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  it  is  possible  to  titrate  any 
acid  or  base  of  known  ionisation  constant  can  be  easily  calculated  from 
a  consideration  of  the  end  of  the  ^reaction  from  the  standpoint  of 
chemical  equilibrium.     It  is  found  that  phenolphthalein  is  an  excellent 
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indicator  for  almost  all  acids,  including  the  so-called  weak  acids,  but  is 
not  applicable  to  the  weakest  bases,  although  it  can  be  used  with  many 
of  the  amines  and  other  moderately  weak  bases. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  addition  of  a  large  excess  of  alkali  to  a 
slightly  alkaline  solution  of  phenol phthalein  causes  a  great  diminution 
in  colour.  To  explain  this,  it  is  suggested  that  the  red  salt  is  also  an 
extremely  weak  acid  which  is  converted  into  the  corresponding  colour- 
less salt  only  by  the  addition  of  a  lai-ge  excess  of  the  base.  In 
conclusion,  the  question  is  discussed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
constitution  of  phenolphthalein  and  its  salts.  E.  G. 


Hydrochloric  Acid  as  a  Standard  Titration  Liquid.  W.  A. 
lioTU  (Zeit.  cmgeio.  Chem.,  1904,  17,  716 — 717). — Raschig  (this  vol., 
ii,  441)  has  proposed  to  prep  ire  a  hydrochloric  acid  of  exactly  known 
composition  by  passing  dry  hydrogen  chloride  into  a  known  weight  of 
water  and  reweighing.  The  author  has  also  used  hydrochloric  acid  in 
volumetric  analysis,  but  prefers  to  ascertain  the  exact  strength  of  the 
acid  by  means  of  a  gravimetric  estimation  as  silver  chloride.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  silver  chloride  should  be  washed  with  iced 
water  as  it  is  not  altogether  insoluble  at  a  somewhat  higher  tem- 
perature. L.  DE  K. 


Estimation  of  Chlorides  in  Urine.     Jules  Ville  and  EugIine 

Derrien  (Bull.  Soc.  chim.,  1904,  [iii],  31,  581— 585).— The  authors 

have  made  a  comparative  study  of  the  various  methods  of  estimating 

chlorides  in  urine.     The  processes  examined  were  Mohr's  direct  method, 

in    which   the   urine  diluted  with  ten  times  its  weight  of  water  is 

titrated  with  a  standard  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  using   potassium 

chromate  as  an  indicator,  and  various  modifications  of  this  in  which  the 

organic  matter  is  first  destroyed  by  ignition  of  the  solid  residue  with 

sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  nitrate  (Mohr)  or  by  treatment  with 

potassium  permanganate  (Denigus)  or  lead  dioxide  (Loubiou,  Abstr., 

1  S99,  ii,  72),  or  in  which  its  action  on  the  silver  nitrate  is  prevented  by 

1  lie  addition  of  sodium  acetate  and  acetic  acid  (Freund  and  Toepfer, 

Abstr,,  1894,  ii,  260),  and  Cbarpentier's  process  in  which  the  titration 

made  in  presence  of  nitric  acid,  ammonium  thiocyanate  and  a  ferric 

It  being  used  as  indicators.      They  find  that  Mohr's  direct   process 

iiid  the  Freund-Toepfer  modification  give  almost  identical  result>«,  which, 

with  urines  of  sp.  gr.  greater  than   10 10,  are  higher  than  the  results 

itained  with  the  other  processes  examined.     This  difference  is  due  to 

10  influence  of  the  organic  matter,  and  its  magnitude  is  proportional 

normal  and  albuminous  urines  to  the  density,  increasing  by  0'07 

iuf  every  increment  of  0001   in  the  sp.  gr.   of  the  urine.     In  urines 

containing  dextrose,  this  relation  also  holds  provided  that  the  sp.  gr. 

of  the  dextrose-free  liquid  is  taken  for  comparison.     These  results  show 

that  Mohr's  direct  process  may  be  employed  in  estimating  chlorides  in 

urines  of  sp.  gr.  loss  than  I'OIO  and  in  others  also  provided  these  are 

suitably  diluted  and,  where  necessary,  a  correction  for  the  influence  of 

dextrose  on  the  density  is  made.  T.  A,  H. 
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Forms  in  which  Sulphur  occurs  in  Coal ;  their  Calorific 
Values  and  their  Effects  on  the  Accuracy  of  the  Heating 
Powers,  calculated  by  Dulong's  Formula.  E,  E.  Someumeier 
{J.  Atner.  Cliem.  Soc.,  1904,  26,  555— 568).— The  estimation  of  the 
calorific  value  of  coal  from  the  ultimate  analysis  involves  the  calorific 
value  of  the  sulphur  present.  When  the  amount  of  sulphur  is  large, 
the  question  is  important,  especially  as  to  how  the  heating  value  is 
affected  by  the  different  forms  in  which  sulphur  may  occur.  The 
author  has  studied  the  question  experimentally. 

Since  pyrites  does  not  burn  completely  in  a  calorimeter,  the  samples 
used  were  burned  with  coal.  As  an  average  of  three  determinations 
with  one  sample  and  four  with  another,  the  value  2637  cal.  for  1  gram 
of  pyrites  was  obtained.  With  53'2  percent,  of  sulphur  in  the  pyrites, 
the  calorific  value  per  gram  of  sulphur  as  pyrites  is  4957  cal. ; 
2915  cal.  is  the  heat  of  combustion  of  1  gram  of  sulphur  as  pyrites 
under  ordinary  conditions  of  combustion.  A.  McK. 

Estimation  of  Sulphur  in  Oils,  Bitumens,  and  Coals.  Edmund 
Graefe  {Zeit.  angew.  Chem.,  1904,  17,  616 — 619). — The  substance,  if 
liquid,  is  poured  on  to  a  little  cotton-wool  contained  in  a  perforated 
conical  platinum  vessel,  and  the  increase  in  weight  is  recorded.  Coals 
and  bitumens  are  either  taken  in  lump  or  in  a  compressed  state.  The 
whole  is  suspended  in  a  bottle  previously  filled  with  pure  oxygen  and 
also  containing  a  solution  of  sodium  peroxide.  The  charge  is  fired  by 
electricity,  the  conducting  wires  being  made  of  copper.  The  sulphuric 
acid  formed  in  the  combustion  is  then  estimated  as  usual  in  the 
alkaline  solution.  L.  de  K. 

Action  of  Sodium  Nitroprusside  on  Alkalis,  Carbonates, 
Hydrogen  Carbonates,  and  Ammonia.  C.  Reiciiard  {Zeit.  anal. 
Chem.,  1904,  43,  275 — 279).— A  very  dilute  solution  of  sodium  or 
potassium  hydroxide,  mixed  with  sodium  nitroprusside,  develop"  a 
yellow  coloration.  No  such  effect  is  produced  by  sodium  or  potassium 
carbonate;  on  the  contrary,  the  addition  of  a  normal  or  acid  alkali 
carbonate  to  the  yellow  mixture  reduces  the  depth  of  the  colour,  or  in 
large  excess  destroys  it  altogether.  The  action  of  ammonia  is  some- 
what similar  to  tliat  of  the  alkali  hydroxides,  but  a  very  much  stronger 
solution  is  required  to  produce  the  yellow  colour.  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Nitrogen  in  Foods  and  Physiological  Products. 
Henry  C.  Sherman,  C.  B.  McLaughlin,  and  Emil  Osterberg  (/.  Amer. 
Cfiem.  Soc,  1904,  26,  3G7 — 371). — A  series  of  experiments  showing 
that  the  Kjeldahl  process  in  its  various  modifications  is  not  always 
completed  when  the  acid  mixture  has  been  boiled  until  colourless.  The 
following  modification  gives  satiisfactory  results  with  proteid  and 
related  compounds.  The  sample  is  heated  with  20  c.c.  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  07 — 1  gram  of  mercury  until  frothing  ceases ;  10 — 15  grams 
of  potassium  sulphate  are  added,  and  the  whole  is  then  boiled  as  usual. 
After  some  30  minutes,  the  mixture  is  generally  colourless,  but  the 
boiling  should  then  be  continued  for  at  least  another  half  hour. 

L.  de  K. 
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Sprengel's  Method  for  the  Colorimetric  Estimation  of 
Nitrates.  Launcelot  W.  Andrews  (/.  Aimr.  Chem.  jSoc,  1904,  26, 
388 — 390). — The  product  formed  in  the  action  of  Sprengel's  reagent 
(phenol^j-sulphonic  acid  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid)  on  small  quan- 
tities of  nitrates  appears  to  be  o-nitrophenol-/?-sulphonic  acid.  As  in 
alkaline  solution  this  compound  shows  the  same  depth  of  colour  as 
/>-nitrophenol,  a  standard  comparison  liquid  for  Sprengel's  process  may 
be  conveniently  made  by  dissolving  0993  gram  of  /j-nitrophenol  in  a 
litre  of  water ;  1  c.c.  of  this  represents  01  mg.  of  nitrogen.  For  use,  a 
definite  amount  is  taken  and  rendered  alkaline  with  potassium 
hydroxide.  L.  de  K. 

Analysis  of  Sodium  Nitrite.  Georg  Lunge  {Chem.  Zeit.,  I90i, 
28,  501 — 502). — Schultz  has  modified  his  process  for  the  titration  of 
sodium  nitrite  by  means  of  sodium  sulphanilate,  the  end  reaction  being 
now  ascertained  by  an  immediate  reaction  on  potassium  iodide-starch 
paper,  which  should  persist  for  a  few  minutes.  Although  the  author 
agrees  that,  with  care,  good  results  may  be  obtained,  he  still  prefers 
for  commercial  disputes  his  permanganate  process.  In  this  process, 
the  solution  of  the  nitrite  (23  grams  per  litre)  is  added  from  a  burette 
to  45  c.c.  of  y/2  permanganate  diluted  with  400  c.c.  of  water  at  40° 
and  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  permanganate  must  be  standard- 
i.sed  with  technically  pure  sodium  nitrite.  The  end  I'eaction  is  shown 
by  the  complete  decolorisation  of  the  liquid.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Phosphoric   Acid  as  Magnesium   Pyrophos- 
phate.    K.  K.  Jarvinen  (^eiV.  anal.  Cliem.,  1904,43,  279— 282).— If 
pho.>iphoric  acid  is  precipitated  with  magne.sia  mixture  under  unsuitable 
I  onditions,  an  error  either  of  exce.^s  or  deficiency,  which    may  reach 
•)  per  cent.,  may  be  incurred.     The  following  procedure  will  insure  an 
exact  result — Tlie  phosphate   solution  is  mixed   with  ammonia  until 
the  odour  can  just   be  detected.     The  solution  is  then  poured  slowly, 
1  with  8tirrin<r,  into  a  neutral  mixture  of  magnesium  chloride  and 
iiuonium  chloride  (10  c.c.   for  0*1  gram  of  phosphoric  oxide  of   a 
iiition  containing  102  grivms  of  magnesium  chloride  and  53  grams  of 
iiiimonium  chloride   per  litre).     The  free  ammonia  in  the  pho.sphate 
-olutiou  should  be  completely  absorbed  by  the  formation  of  the  precipi- 
e;  should  the  mixture  thereafter  smell  of  ammonia,  some  trimag- 
-ium  phosphate  will  be  formed.  A  0  5  percent,  solution  of  ammonia 
now  to   be    added   very   slowly    until    the    mixture    has   a    strong 
iinoniacal  odour,  and  finally  1/3  the  volume  of  10  per  cent,  ammonia, 
t  ration  may  take  place  after  2  hours,  and  if  the  filter  is  burnt  apart 
lu  the  precipitate  the  latter  will  be  obtained  perfectly  white  and  of 
Mstant  weight  after  a  single  ignition.  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Minute  Quantities  of  Arsenic  in  Copper  Ores 

and  Metallurgical    Products.      Thomas  C.  Cloud  {J.  ISoc.  Chem. 

I  ltd.,   1904,  23,  524— 52G).— The  ore  is  digested  with  sulphuric  and 

lie  acids  on  a  water-bath  until  decompo.sed.     The  solution  is  then 

.  tjK) rated  and  heated  on  a  sand-bath  until  nearly  all  excess  of  sul- 

I'iiuric  acid  has  been  removed.     When  cool,  the  residue  is  dissolved 
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in  water,  filtered,  an«l  the  copper  in  the  filtrate  deposited  electro- 
lytically.  The  electrolysis  is  stopped  whilst  the  solution  still  con- 
tains from  005  to  008  gram  of  copper,  a  previous  estimation  of 
the  copper  in  another  portion  of  the  ore  having  been  made.  The 
solution,  together  with  all  the  deposit  on  the  anode,  is  evaporated  to 
a  small  volume  and  gradually  introduced  into  a  Marsh  apparatus. 
The  tube  containing  the  mirror  of  arsenic  is  cut  off  at  the  end  of 
the  operation  and  weighed.  After  dissolving  the  mirror  in  nitric  acid, 
the  tube  is  washed,  dried,  and  reweighed,  the  difference  between  the 
two  weighings  giviog  the  amount  of  arsenic.  W.  P.  S. 

Determination  of  the  Calorific  Power  of  Blast-furnace 
Oases  by  means  of  the  Calorimetric  Bomb.  Georges  Arth 
{Bull.  Soc.  chim.,  1904,  [iii],  31,  576— 578).— The  author  points  out 
that  Mahler's  calorimetric  bomb  (Abstr.,  1892,  260)  is  unsuited  to 
the  determination  of  the  calorific  value  of  mixtures  of  combustible 
gases  owing  to  practical  difficulties  of  manipulation  and  to  the  small- 
nfcss  of  the  rise  in  temperature  which  could  be  obtained  even  under 
the  best  conditions,  He  suggests  instead  that  the  maximum  calorific 
value  should  be  calculated  after  the  composition  of  the  mixture  has 
been  ascertained  by  analysis.  T.  A.  H. 

Use  of  Sodium  Peroxide  in  the  Qualitative  Analysis  of 
Organic  Substances.  Hans  H.  Pringsheim  {Ber.,  1904,  37, 
2155 — 2156.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  146). — The  ignition  of  organic 
substances  with  sodium  peroxide  may  be  employed  for  the  rapid  and 
simultaneous  qualitative  detection  of  the  halogens,  phosphorus,  arsenic, 
and  sulphur.  A  mixture  of  sodium  peroxide  with  l/25th  part  of  an 
organic,  non-hygroscopic  substance,  such  as  naphthalene  or  cinnamic 
acid,  is  prepared  and  stored.  The  substance  to  be  tested  is  added  to 
a  small  quantity  of  this  mixture  in  an  iron  vessel,  and  heated  until 
the  reaction  occurs.  The  mass  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  and  the 
elements  named  are  tested  for  in  the  usual  manner.  C.  H.  D. 

Volumetric  Method  for  the  Estimation  of  Carbon  Dioxide. 
Thomas  Macara  {Analyst,  1904,  29,  152 — 153). — The  process  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  barium  carbonate  behaves  like  an  alkali 
towards  methyl-orange.  A  known  quantity  of  the  sample  is  placed 
in  a  flask  provided  with  a  tapped  funnel  and  a  delivery  tube.  The 
latter  passes  into  a  second  flask  containing  saturated  barium  hydroxide 
solution.  By  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  evolution  flask 
and  subsequently  boiling  the  contents,  all  the  carbon  dioxide  is  di'iven 
off,  and  absorbed  in  the  second  flask.  The  excess  of  free  barium  hydr- 
oxide in  the  latter  is  then  neutralised  with  iV/2  hydrochloric  acid, 
using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  Methyl-orange  is  added  and  the 
barium  carbonate  titrated  with  iV^lO  hydrochloric  acid.  The  usual 
precautions  are  necessary  when  hydrogen  sulphide,  sulphur  dioxide, 
chlorine,  bromine,  or  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  present  in  the  sample. 

W.  P.  S. 
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Portable  Outfit  for  the  Estimation  of  Carbon  Dioxide,  Dis- 
solved Oxygen,  and  Alkalinity  in  Drinking  Water.  Fred  B. 
Forbes  (/.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1904,26,  382— 388).— A  fully  illustrated 
arrangement  for  testing  waters,  suitable  for  field  work.  The  estima- 
tions are  made  by  the  usual  processes.  L,  de  K. 

Action  of  Sodium  Picrate  on  Sodium  Carbonate  Solutions. 
C.  Eeichard  {Zeit.  aiud.  Chem.,  1904,  43,  269— 275).— Sodium 
carbonate  seems  to  possess  a  specific  property  of  precipitating  sodium 
picrate  from  solution.  A  single  drop  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of 
the  picrate  added  to  10  c.c.  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  the  carbonate 
produces  a  slight  turbidity,  and  with  increasing  concentration  of  the 
carbonate  solution,  or  larger  quantities  of  the  picrate,  the  phenomenon 
becomes  still  more  conspicuous.  Sodium  hydrogen  carbonate,  sodium 
phosphate,  and  sodium  sulphate  exhibit  no  such  effect,  but  their 
presence  even  in  relatively  large  quantities  does  not  inhibit  the  action 
of  the  normal  carbonate.  M.  J.  S. 

Volhard's  Silver  Estimation.  Copius  Hoitsema  {Zeit  angew. 
Chem.,  1904, 17,  647 — 650). — An  adverse  criticism  on  Eose's  improved 
Volhard's  process  (Trans.,  1900,  77,  232).  Although  this  modification 
has  rendered  the  reaction  more  sensitive,  it  has  not  improved  the  accuracy 
of  the  process,  as  the  precipitated  silver  thiocyanate  retains  free 
silver  nitrate  or  potassium  thiocyanate.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Calcium.  Engelbert  Kettler  {Zeit.  angew. 
Chem.,  1904,  17,  685 — 686). — A  process  devised  for  operators  who 
have  only  spirit  lamps  at  their  disposal.  The  calcium  oxalate,  obtained 
in  the  usual  manner,  is  ignited  to  carbonate,  which  is  then  dissolved  in 
a  suflBciency  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitated  by  adding 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  four  times  the  bulk  of  absolute  alcohol. 
The  calcium  sulphate  is  then  collected,  washed  with  alcohol,  dried,  and 
ignited,  the  filter  being  burnt  separately.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Molybdenum  and  Tungsten  and  their  Separa- 
tion from  Mercury  by  the  Aid  of  Hydrazine.  Paul  Jannasch 
and  W.  Bettges  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  2219— 2228).— Mercury  may  be 
readily  separated  from  molybdenum  (in  the  form  of  a  molybdate)  by 
reduction  with  hydrazine  sulphate  in  the  presence  of  tartaric  or  citric 
acid  (2 — 3  grams)  at  80°.  The  precipitated  mercury  is  then  dissolved 
and  estimated  as  sulphide.  Mercury  may  also  be  separated  from 
tungsten  (as  tungstate)  by  precipitation  with  an  ammoniacal  solution 
of  hydrazine  sulphate  at  70—80°.  The  addition  of  citric  or  tartaric 
acid  is  not  necessary. 

Tungsten  may  readily  be  estimated  in  tungstates  by  precipitating  as 
the  trioxide  with  hydrazine  chloride  in  the  presence  of  free 
hydrochloric   acid.  J.  ^.  S. 

Separation  of  Manganese.  Otto  Foerstek  {Chem.  Zeit.,  1904, 
28,  457 — 459). — When  estimating  manganese  in  the  ashes  of  plants 
or  in  soils  by  means  of  the  persulphate  process,  or  by  means  of  hydro- 
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gen  peroxide,  it  is,  according  to  the  author,  very  essential  to  first 
remove  any  phosphoric  acid  ;  this  may  be  done  conveniently  by  either 
the  tin,  mercury,  or  molybdate  method.  L.  de  K. 

Separation  of  Iron  and  Zirconium  and  other  Metals  by 
means  of  Nitroso-/3-naphthol.  Geoeg  von  Knorre  {Zeit.  anyew. 
Cheni.,  1904,  17,  641—647,  676— 678).— Iron  may  be  quantitatively 
separated  from  zirconium  by  means  of  nitroso-^-naphtbol.  The  precipi- 
tate, after  being  washed,  is  at  once  gradually  ignited  and  so  converted 
into  oxide.  In  the  presence  of  oxalic  acid,  the  iron  is  not  precipitated 
unless  some  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  the  hot  solution.  Tartaric 
acid,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  interfere  with  the  precipitation. 

The  zirconium,  also  aluminium,  chromium,  «kc.,  may  then  be  esti- 
mated in  the  filtrate  after  destroying  the  organic  matters  by  means  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Minute  Quantities  of  Bismuth  in  Copper 
and  Copper  Ores.  Thomas  C.  Cloud  (•/.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1904,  23, 
523 — 524). — The  colorimetric  method  proposed  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  lead  iodide,  when  precipitated  in  the  presence  of  bismuth,  assumes 
a  more  or  less  red  tint.  The  solutions  employed  consist  of  {a)  bismuth 
nitrate,  prepared  by  dissolving  pure  bismuth  oxide  in  nitric  acid  and 
diluting  so  that  1  c.c.  is  equivalent  to  O'OOOl  gram  of  bismuth;  {h)  lead 
nitrate,  made  by  dissolving  6  grams  of  pure  lead  in  nitric  acid, 
evaporating,  and  diluting  to  1000  c.c.  3  (c)  35  grams  of  potassium  iodide 
in  4000  c.c.  of  water.  A  suitable  quantity  of  the  metallic  copper 
under  examination  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  neutralised  by  the 
cautious  addition  of  sodium  carbonate,  so  that  only  a  small  precipitate 
is  produced.  After  3  hours,  the  solution  is  filtered,  the  precipitate  is 
dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  reprecipitated  with  hydrogen 
sulphide.  The  precipitate  so  obtained  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and 
diluted  to  250  c.c.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  c.c.  are  treated  with 
5  c.c.  of  the  lead  solution,  the  mixture  is  neutralised  with  ammonia 
and  ammonium  carbonate  and  finally  ammonia  are  added  in  excess. 
After  warming,  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter^  and  washed 
with  ammonium  carbonate  solution  until  free  from  copper.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  then  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  evaporated,  taken  up  with 
water  and  nitric  acid,  and  transferred  to  a  graduated  cylinder.  The 
coloration  produced  on  adding  25  c.c,  of  the  potassium  iodide  solution 
is  compared  with  that  obtained  with  known  quantities  of  the  bis- 
muth nitrate  and  lead  nitrate  solutions.  The  contents  of  the  cylinders 
are  well  mixed,  and  the  final  comparison  is  made  after  the  lapse  of  20 
minutes. 

In  tlie  case  of  copper  ores,  the  latter  are  dissolved  in  a  mixture 
of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  evaporated,  treated  with  water  and 
a  drop  or  two  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  filtered.  The  solution  is 
now  treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide  and  the  process  completed  as 
described  for  metallic  copper. 

It  is  stated  that  000001  gram  of  bismuth  can  be  estimated  by  this 
method.  W.  P.  S. 
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Estimation  and  Separation  of  Platinum  from  Potassium 
Sodium,  Barium,  Strontium,  Calcium,  Magnesium,  Manganese, 
Tungsten,  Cobalt,  Nickel,  Copper,  Zinc,  and  Cadmium  in 
Ammoniacal  Solution  by  means  of  Hydrazine.  Paul  Jannasch 
and  C.  Stepuan  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  1980—1992.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899, 
ii,  59). — On  gradually  adding  ammonia  to  a  boiling  solution  of 
potassium  platinichloride  containing  hydi-azine  hydrochloride,  the 
platinum  is  quantitatively  precipitated  in  the  metallic  state ;  the 
potassium  can  be  estimated  in  the  filtrate.  A  similar  separation  can 
be  effected  in  the  case  of  a  mixture  of  potassium  platinichloride  with  a 
calcium,  strontium,  barium,  or  magnesium  salt,  but  when  a  zinc  or 
cadmium  salt  is  used,  part  of  the  platinum  remains  in  solution  ;  in  the 
case  of  zinc,  50 — 70  per  cent.,  and  in  that  of  cadmium  40 — 60  per 
cent.,  of  the  platinum  is  precipitated.  When  a  manganese  salt  is 
present,  part  of  the  manganese  is  precipitated  as  oxide,  but  by  dis- 
solving this  away  from  the  platinum  by  means  of  hot  nitric  acid  con- 
taining hydrogen  peroxide,  correct  values  are  obtained  for  the  platinum. 
Platinum  can  be  separated  quantitatively  from  tungstic  acid  by  means 
of  hydrazine,  but  molybdic  acid  undergoes  reduction  to  lower  oxides 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  estimation  of  platinum  impracticable. 
Nickel  is  partly,  and  cobalt  nearly,  completely  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state  simultaneously  with  the  platinum,  whilst  copper  is  quantitatively 
precipitated  as  metal ;  in  all  three  cases,  the  co-precipitated  metal  can 
be  dissolved  away  from  the  platinum  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  and  the 
estimation  of  both  metals  made  possible.  In  presence  of  a  cyanide, 
the  precipitation  of  platinum  is  always  incomplete.  W.  A.  D. 

Estimation  of  Palladium  and  Separation  from  other  Metals 
by  means  of  Hydrazine.  III.  Paul  Jannasch  and  W.  Bettges  {Ber., 
1904,  37,  2210—2219.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  59,  and  preceding 
abstract). — The  product  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  palladium  salts 
with  hydrazine  sulphate  and  subsequent  ignition,  is  a  mixture  of  oxides 
which  may  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  heating  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen.  Palladium  may  be  estimated  by  this  process  when  the 
precipitation  is  carried  out  in  a  hot  solution  acidified  with  about 
20  drops  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  precipitate  collected  on  a 
funnel-shaped  asbestos  filter  tube,  dried,  and  reduced. 

No  reduction  occurs  when  the  hydrazine  is  used  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  Palladium  may  be  separated  from  potassium,  sodium, 
magnesium,  zinc,  and  iron  by  .similar  methods,  and  these  metals  may 
then  be  estimated  in  the  filtrates.  In  the  case  of  magnesium  and  zinc, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  destroy  the  excess  of  hydrazine  sulphate  used  in 
the  precipitation  of  the  palladium.  J.  J.  S. 

Iodine  Absorption  as  a  Factor  in  the  Examination  of  Otto  of 
Roses.  FuEDEuicK  IluDSON-Cox  and  Willia.m  H.  Simmons  {AiuUysl, 
1904,  29,  175 — 178). — Twenty  samples  of  otto  of  roses,  which  had 
previously  been  examined  by  the  ordinary  methods  and  found  to  be  of 
good  quality,  gave  iodine  values  (Hiibl)  varying  from  187  to  194. 
{Several  samples  of  artificial  otto  and  of  oils  used  as  adulterants  gave 
iodine  values  of  well  over  200,  geranium  oil  being  the  lowest  with  a 
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value  of  213.  Citral  and  citronellol,  however,  were  found  to  have 
iodine  values  of  175  and  187  respectively.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that, 
whilst  artificial  otto  is  considerably  deodorised  by  iodine,  the  odour  of 
the  natural  oil  is  not  affected.  W.  P.  S. 

Estimation  of  Methyl  Alcohol  in  Formaldehyde.  Robert 
Gneum  and  Felix  Kaufleu  {Zait.  angew.  CJtem.,  1904,  17,  673—676). 
— Twenty-five  c.c.  of  water  are  heated  to  boiling  in  a  distilling  flask 
and  90  grams  of  crystallised  sodium  sulphanilate  are  gradually  added, 
and  the  boiling  continued  until  all  is  dissolved.  The  contents  are 
now  rapidly  cooled  while  stirring  with  a  glass  rod.  To  the  crystalline 
mass  is  now  added  20  c.c.  of  the  formaldehyde  to  be  tested,  and,  after 
closing  the  flask,  the  whole  is  left  for  3  or  4  hours;  1| — 2  hours  is 
long  enough  if  the  flask  is  put  into  a  water-bath  at  35 — 40°.  The 
formaldehyde  has  now  entered  into  combination,  whilst  the  methyl 
alcohol  is  unaffected  and  may  be  recovered  by  connecting  the  flask  with 
a  suitable  condensing  apparatus  and  collecting  the  first  35  c.c.  which 
pass  over.  These  are  then  made  up  to  50  c.c.  and  the  amount  of 
methyl  alcohol  is  found  from  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  solution  at  15°.  A 
sp.  gr.  table  is  given.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Alcohol  in  Wine.  E.  Martin  {Rev.  intern.  Fahif.^ 
1904,  17,  48 — 49). — Ten  c.c.  of  the  wine  are  diluted  to  a  volume  of 
50  c.c.  Of  this  solution,  10  cc.'are  placed  in  a  flask  of  50  c.c.  capacity 
and  distilled,  the  distillate  being  collected  in  a  second  flask  containing 
25  c.c.  of  potassium  dichromate  solution  and  10  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  dichromate  solution  contains  42*6087  grams  of  the  pure  dry  salt 
per  litre  and  1  c.c.  corresponds  with  0*01  gram  of  alcohol.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  distillation,  the  excess  of  dichromate  is  titrated  with 
ferrous  ammonium  sulphate  solution  in  the  usual  manner. 

W.  P.  S. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  Sugar.  Leopold  Rosenthaler  {Zeil. 
anal.  CJvem.,  1904,  43,  282 — 285). — The  products  of  the  oxidation  of 
dextrose  and  laevulose  by  alkaline  copper  solution  are  acids,  and  the 
amount  of  sugar  oxidised  can  be  estimated  by  the  amount  of  alkali 
which  these  acids  neutralise.  The  copper  solution  recommended 
is  composed  of  17'5  grams  of  crystallised  copper  sulphate,  75  grams 
of  glycerol,  125  grams  of  sodium  citrate,  100  grams  of  15  per  cent. 
sodium  hydroxide  solution,  and  water  to  1  litre.  The  solution  should 
be  filtered  after  remaining  for  3  or  4  days,  or  heating  for  a  few  hours 
on  the  water-bath,  and  then  undergoes  no  further  alteration  on  keeping. 
About  0*05  gram  of  sugar  in  1  per  cent,  solution  is  mixed  with  a  small 
excess  (30  c.c.)  of  the  copper  solution,  and  boiled  for  5  minutes.  The 
precipitate  is  removed  by  a  Gooch  filter  and  washed  with  150  c.c.  of 
water.  The  filtrate  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  iV-sulphuric  acid,  then 
nearly  neutralised,  boiled  for  10  minutes,  and  exactly  titrated  with 
iV^-alkali  and  phenolphthalein.  The  original  solution  is  titrated  in  the 
same  manner :  1  c.c.  of  iV^-acid  corresponds  with  0*0225  gram  of 
anhydrous  dextrose  or  laevulose.  M.  J.  S. 
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Formaldehyde  in  Wine.  F.  Mallmann  (iTei^.  'offend.  Chem.,  1904, 
10,  165 — 166). — The  author  has  recently  met  with  a  preservative 
powder  for  wine  which  was  found  to  consist  of  formaldehyde  and 
sodium  chloride.     It  was  sold  under  the  name  "  Sterilisol." 

With  regard  to  the  detection  of  formaldehyde  in  wine,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  phenylhydrazine  reaction  also  gives  a  coloration  with 
acetaldehyde.  W.  P.  S. 

Estimation  of  Formaldehyde  and  its  Polymerides.  Adolphe 
Seyewetz  and  Gibello  {Bull.  Soc.  chim.,  1904,  [iii],  31,  691 — 694). — 
When  a  standard  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
sodium  sulphite  and  trioxymethylene  tinted  with  phenolphthalein,  the 
quantity  of  acid  necessary  to  effect  decolorisation  is  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  trioxymethylene  present.  Lemme  has  suggested  that 
the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  under  these  conditions  results  in  the 
formation  of  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite,  which  is  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  action  by  combination  with  the  trioxymethylene.  The 
authors  have  applied  this  reaction  to  the  estimation  of  formaldehyde 
and  its  polymerides.  Twenty  c.c.  of  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium 
sulphite  to  which  one  drop  of  0*2  per  cent,  solution  of  phenolphthalein 
in  alcohol  has  been  added  is  just  decolorised  by  the  addition  of  N- 
sulphuric  acid.  From  0*5  to  0*7  gram  of  trioxymethylene  is  then 
added,  and  the  solution  is  again  titrated  with  iV-sulphuric  acid  until 
the  pink  colour  disappears.  This  method  gives  results  agreeing  with 
those  obtained  by  the  processes  of  Legler  (Abstr.,  1883,  1035)  and 
Losekann  (Abstr.,  1889,  1036),  and  is  more  easy  to  carry  out. 

T.  A.  H. 

Estimation  of  Aldehydes  in  Wines  and  Spirits.  L.  Mathieu 
{Rev.  intern.  Falsi/.,  1904,  17,  43 — 45). — One  hundred  c.c.  of  wine  are 
placed  in  a  120  c.c.  flask,  1  gram  of  tartaric  acid  and  0*03  gram  of 
sulphurous  acid  are  added,  and,  after  mixing,  the  flask  and  its  contents 
are  placed  in  the  dark  for  4  hours.  The  sulphurous  acid  may  be 
added  in  the  form  of  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite  solution,  20  c.c.  of 
which  should  contain  0  03  gram  of  sulphurous  acid.  At  the  end  of 
4  hours,  the  contents  of  the  flask  are  transferred  to  a  beaker,  a  few 
drops  of  starch  solution  are  added,  and  then  iodine  solution  until  a 
blue  coloration  appears.  Sufficient  sodium  arsenite  solution  is  now 
added  to  destroy  the  excess  of  iodine  and  the  combined  sulphurous 
acid  estimated  by  de  Haas'  method  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  582). 

In  the  case  of  red  wines,  the  starch  indicator  is  used  in  the  form  of 
drops  on  a  white  tile.  For  estimating  aldehydes  in  spirits,  2  grams  of 
tartaric  acid  and  0*4  gram  of  sulphurous  acid  should  be  added. 

The  amount  of  barium  sulphate  obtained  multiplied  by  1"884  gives 
the  weight  of  acetaldehyde  present.  W.  P.  S. 

Estimation  of  Volatile  Acidity  in  Wines.  Lucikn  IIobin  {J. 
Pfuirm.  Chim.,  1904,  [vi],  10,  531  —  533).  —  Water  is  boiled  in  a  conical 
flask  fitted  with  a  safety  funnel.  The  steam  escapes  through  two 
separate  delivery  tubes  and  is  passed  through  two  receivers  each  con- 
taining 10  c.c.  of  a  sample  of  wine  to  be  tested.     The  whole  is  placed 
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on  an  iron  stand  covered  partly  with  copper  gauze,  on  which  rests  the 
steam-generating  flask,  and  partly  with  a  sheet  of  copper  which  sup- 
ports the  two  receivers,  the  contents  of  which  are  also  kept  near  the 
boiling  point  by  means  of  the  specially  constructed  burner. 

After  the  current  of  steam  has  passed  through  for  about  40  minutes, 
the  remaining  acidity  is  titrated  as  usual  aiid  the  result  deducted 
from  the  total  acidity  represents  the  volatile  acidity.  L,  de  K. 

Detection  of  Thiocyanic  Acid  in  Saliva.  Egidio  Pollacci 
(Ann.  Chim.  anal.,  1904,  9,  162). — The  test  is  based  on  the  partial 
reduction  of  mercurous  chloride  by  potassium  thiocyanate.  In  order 
to  detect  a  thiocyanate  in  saliva,  a  little  calomel  is  placed  in  a  small 
capsule,  10 — 12  drops  of  the  saliva  are  added,  and  the  mixture  is 
stirred  with  a  glass  rod  ;  after  a  few  minutes,  a  precipitate  of  metallic 
mercury  will  be  noticed.  The  supernatant  liquid  contains  mercuric 
thiocyanate,  which  develops  a  red  coloration  on  adding  ferric  chloride. 

L.  DE  K. 

Detection  and  Chlorimetric  Estimation  of  Salicylic  Acid. 
Carlo  Montanari  {Gazzeita,  1904,  34,  i,  290 — 292). — Under  the  con- 
ditions used  by  Spica  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  426)  in  his  method  for  deter- 
mining salicylic  acid,  products  other  than  picric  acid  are  obtained, 
especially  nitrosalicylic  acids.  The  transformation  into  picric  acid 
becomes  complete,  however,  even  with  very  minute  quantities  of 
salicylic  acid,  when  sufficient  nitric  acid  is  taken  to  allow  of  boiling 
the  liquid  for  several  minutes.  Only  then  can  concordant  results  be 
obtained.  T.  H.  P. 

Composition  of  Milk.  H.  Droop  Richmond  {Analyst,  1904,  29, 
180 — 187). — The  average  composition  of  15,313  samples  of  milk 
analysed  during  the  year  1903  is  given.  The  figures  for  the  morning 
and  evening  milk  for  each  month  are  given  separately.  The  average 
percentage  of  fat  (3 "83)  for  the  year  was  slightly  higher  than  in  1902 
(3*82)  and,  as  usual,  the  poorest  milk  occurred  in  June,  whilst  the 
richest  was  found  in  October  and  November. 

To  ascertain  whether  the  geological  formation  has  any  influence  on 
the  composition  of  milk,  supplies  from  farms  on  four  different  forma- 
tions were  separately  examined.  It  is,  of  course,  doubtful  whether 
the  chief  influence  is  not  due  to  the  surface  soils,  modified  as  they  are 
by  artificial  manuring.  The  formations  chosen  comprised  the  new  red 
sandstone,  Oxford  clay,  upper  green  sand,  and  chalk.  The  only  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  the  results  of  the  analyses  is  that  the  milk 
raised  on  the  two  cretaceous  formations  tends  to  be  better  in  quality 
than  the  others  ;  but  the  difference  is  not  marked. 

The  author  also  discusses  Storch's  theory  that  the  fat  globules  in 
milk  are  surrounded  by  a  semi-solid  membrane  oi  mucoid  substance, 
and  considers  that  this  assumption  must  be  regarded  as  disproved. 

W.  P.  S. 

Decrease  in  the  Amount  of  Citric  Acid  in  Milk  on  Heating. 
Gustav  Obermaier  {Arch.  Hygiene,   1904,  50,  52 — 65). — The  results 
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of  the  author's  investigation  show  that  tlie  citric  acid  naturally  present 
in  milk  diminishes  in  quantity  when  the  latter  is  heated.  For  tem- 
peratures between  75°  aud  80°,  the  decrease  is  proportionately  small, 
but  when  the  milk  is  boiled  or  heated  in  an  autoclave  at  120°,  the 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  citric  acid  is  very  marked,  in  some  cases 
reaching  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity.  Scheibe's  method  (Abstr., 
1891,  i,  1276)  was  used  for  the  estimation  of  the  citric  acid. 

W.  P.  S. 

Estimation  of  Fat  in  Cheese.  Moritz  Siegfeld  (Milch-Zeit., 
1904,  33,  289 — 292). — The  various  methods  recommended  for  this 
estimation  are  compared  with  one  another.  The  processes  investigated 
included  direct  extraction  of  the  cheese,  after  grinding  it  up  with  5-and 
and  drying,  with  ether  or  light  petroleum  ;  dissolving  the  cheese  in 
hydrochloric  acid  before  extracting ;  Gottlieb's  ammonia-alcohol-ether 
process,  and  finally  that  of  Gerber.  The  results  obtained  by  the 
different  methods  agreed  well  with  each  other.  In  the  case  of  cheese 
made  from  skimmed  milk,  direct  extraction  gave  slightly  lower  results, 
and  in  using  the  Gottlieb  process  incorrect  amounts  of  fat  were  some- 
times obtained  owing  to  incomplete  solution  of  the  casein.  The  hydro- 
chloric acid  method  is  considered  the  best  for  general  use,  but  Gerber's 
method  is  also  trustworthy  provided  that  the  lower  meniscus  is  taken 
in  reading  off  the  volume  of  the  fat.  \V.  P.  S. 

Estimation  of  Fat  and  Sugar  in  Molasses  Foods.  D.  J. 
HissiNK  {Landio.  Versuchs-Stat .,  1904,  60,  125 — 134). — Fat  was  esti- 
mated (1)  by  extracting  the  dried  substance  with  ether;  (2)  by  ex- 
tracting after  washing  out  with  water  ;  and  (3)  by  Berntrop's  method 
(Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  366),  using  100  c.c.  of  10  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid 
and  50  c.c.  of  water  with  5  grams  of  the  dried  substance.  Berntrop's 
method  gave  the  highest  results  and  the  first  method  the  lowest. 

The  following  method  was  employed  for  estimating  the  sugar.  The 
molasses  (25  grams)  is  agitated  with  400  c.c.  of  water  in  a  half-litre 
flask  for  half  an  hour,  the  whole  made  up  to  500  c.c,  and  left  for  half 
an  hour.  Two  hundred  c.c.  are  then  drawn  off  into  a  quarter-litre  flask 
and  the  estimation  continued  according  to  the  Dutch  method.  The  solu- 
tion is  treated  successively  with  lead  acetate  and  sodium  carbonate, 
being  filtered  after  each  addition,  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  inverted  by  heating  on  boiling  water-bath  for  30  minutes  with 
30  c.c.  of  A^/10  hydrochloric  acid.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Estimation  of  Morphine  in  Opium.  Philip  Schidrgwitz 
{Analyst,  1904,  29,  144 — 148). — Six  grams  of  opium  are  thoroughly 
mixed  into  a  paste  with  6  c.c.  of  water  and  then  transferred  to  a 
counterpoised  100  c.c,  Erlenmeyer  flask.  Water  is  then  added  to 
bring  the  weight  of  the  contents  up  to  54  grams.  The  flask,  after 
corking,  is  shaken  for  1  hour,  the  contents  being  then  poured  on  a 
filter  and  the  filtrate  collected  in  a  second  counterpoised  flask. 
Exactly  42  grams  of  filtrate  are  collected,  2  grams  of  a  50  per  cent, 
sodium  salicylate  solution  are  added,  the  mixture  is  shaken  for  half  a 
minute,  and  filtered.     To  36  grams  of  the  filtrate,  15  c.c.  of  ether  are 
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added,  and  also  5'2  c.c.  of  ammonia  solution,  prepared  by  mixing  17 
grams  of  ammonia  of  sp.  gr.  0'960  with  83  grams  of  water.  The 
whole  is  then  shaken  for  10  minutes  and  placed  aside  for  24  hours. 
As  much  as  possible  of  the  ether  is  now  poured  on  to  a  filter,  15  c.c.  of 
fresh  ether  are  added  to  the  flask,  and,  after  well  shaking,  also  passed 
through  the  filter  together  with  the  whole  of  the  liquid  contents  of 
the  flask.  The  crystals  remaining  in  the  flask  are  washed  with 
3  successive  quantities  of  5  c.c.  of  water  saturated  with  ether,  about 
3  c.c.  being  used  to  rinse  the  flask  and  2  c.c.  run  directly  on  the  filter. 
The  latter  and  its  contents  are  then  pressed  between  blotting-paper, 
the  greater  part  of  the  crystals  are  returned  to  the  flask,  and  both 
filter  and  flask  dried  at  a  temperature  of  55°.  Any  crystals  remaining 
on  the  filter  are  then  readily  transferred  to  the  flask.  The  crystals 
are  now  dissolved  in  25  c.c.  of  ^/lO  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  is 
diluted  to  50  c.c.  with  water,  and  the  excess  of  acid  titrated  back, 
using  methyl-orange  as  indicator-  The  percentage  of  morphine  is 
calculated  from  the  formula :  x  x  0*7575  +  ^^  (x  x  07575)  =  morphine 
per  cent.,  where  x  equals  the  number  of  c.c.  of  A7IO  acid  employed. 

W.  P.  S. 

Estimation  of  Vegetable  Proteids.  L.  Beulaygue  {Compt.  rend., 
1904,  138,  701 — 703). — The  total  amount  of  proteids  is  estimated  by 
heating  the  dry  powdered  substance  (4  grams)  for  10  minutes  with 
100  c.c.  of  water  at  the  boiling  point.  Alum  (0*5  gram)  and  glacial 
acetic  acid  (4  c.c.)  are  then  added  and  the  heating  continued  for 
5  minutes  longer.  The  undissolved  substance  is  washed  and  dried,  and 
the  nitrogen  determined. 

The  proteids  insoluble  in  water  are  estimated  in  a  similar  manner, 
omitting  treatment  with  alum  and  acetic  acid,  and  the  amount  of 
soluble  proteids  is  obtained  by  deducting  the  result  from  the  total 
proteids. 

The  total  indigestible  proteid  (including  nucleins  and  lecithins) 
is  estimated  by  digesting  the  substance  (4  grams)  with  pepsin  and 
hydrochloric  acid  at  37 — 40°  for  12 — 15  hours.  The  undissolved 
nitrogen  is  estimated  in  the  usual  manner.  The  nucleins  alone  can 
be  estimated  in  the  undissolved  residue  obtained  by  macerating  the 
dried  substance  (after  digestion)  for  24  hours  with  50  c.c.  of  a  mixture 
of  ether  and  alcohol  (equal  vols.).  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Polariscopic  Estimation  of  Gliadin  in  Wheat-Flour.  Harry 
Snyder  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1904,  26,  263— 266).— 1597  grams  of 
the  sample  of  flour  are  treated  with  100  c.c.  of  70  per  cent,  alcohol, 
and  the  whole  is  gently  shaken  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour  for  two 
hours ;  too  violent  shaking  is  apt  to  produce  a  turbid  filtrate.  After 
further  contact  with  the  alcohol  for  12  to  18  hours,  the  liquid  is 
polarised  at  20°  in  the  22  cm.  tube.  The  reading  expressed  in  sugar 
multiplied  by  0*2  approximates  very  closely  to  the  percentage  of 
gliadin-nitrogen  in  the  sample.  L.  de  K. 
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stereochemistry  of  Carbon  Compounds,  especially  of  Un- 
saturated Systems.  Paul  Pfeiffer  {Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1904, 
48,  40 — 62). — The  consequences  of  the  van't  Hoff-Wislicenus  theory, 
dealing  with  the  isomerism  of  maleic  and  fumaric  acids  and  of  ethyl- 
enic  substances  in  general,  are  not  always  in  harmony  with  the  experi- 
mental facts  (compare  Michael,  Abstr,,  1893,  i,  145).  Thus,  in  conflict 
with  the  theory,  addition  of  hydrogen  chloride,  hydrogen  bromide,  or 
bromine  to  acetylenedicarboxylic  acid  produces  principally  substances 
of  the  fumaroid  form,  whilst,  conversely,  compounds  of  the  fumaric 
acid  type  pass  more  readily  than  those  of  the  maleic  acid  type  into 
acetylene  derivatives. 

To  adapt  the  theory  to  the  facts,  the  author  gives  up  the  idea  of 
double  and  triple  linkings,  and  also  the  conception  of  valency  as  a 
definitely  directed  single  force  (compare  Lessen,  Abstr.,  1888,  218). 
He  further  represents  the  compound  CgS^  by  a  regular  octahedron 
with  the  0.2  complex  at  the  centre.  The  compound  Cga^  is  then 
derived  from  G^a.^  by  the  removal  of  two  a  groups  at  opposite  corners 
of  the  octahedron,  a  plane  four-sided  figure  being  left.  Cgag  is  then 
derived  from  Cga^  by  the  removal  of  two  diametrically  opposite  a 
groups.     These  relationships  are  represented  diagrammatically  thus  ; 


a 


J9, 


a 

^2'^ii'  ^^2^4'  C'2ilo. 

There  is  a  marked  analogy  between  the  space  formulae  here  suggested 
for  the  Cg  substances  and  those  developed  by  Werner  for  inorganic 
molecular  compounds  (compare  Werner,  Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  379). 

When  substances  of  the  acetylene  type  are  regarded  as  essentially 
traiisformB  in  the  way  shown  above,  then  the  production  of  chloro- 
and  dibromo-fumaric  acids  by  addition  of  hydrogen  chloride  and 
bromine  respectively  to  acetylenedicarboxylic  acid  becomes  intelligible, 
thus  : 


./ 


CO^H 


HOjC 


/^ 


+   HCl 


/ 
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Similarly,  the  more  ready  conversion  of  the  halogen  fumaric  acids 
into  acetylenedicarboxylic  acid  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  as  is 
also  the  fact  that  from  the  silver  salt  of  bromomaleic  acid  carbon 
dioxide  and  silver  bromide  are  eliminated  more  readily  than  from  the 
silver  salt  of  bromofumaric  acid. 

The  author  further  shows  that  the  conversion  of  maleic  acid  into  the 
dibromosuccinic  acid  (m.  p,  160°),  which  corresponds  with  racemic  acid, 
and  of  fumaric  acid  into  the  dibromosuccinic  acid  (m.p.  255°),  which 
corresponds  with  mesotartaric  acid,  is  to  be  expected  from  the  formulae 
given  above,  thus : 

Br  Br 

COJl CO,H       CO,H,-         COji        COjH H  COM  7  H 


/SE^^S3 


-C       C\/      ^    yO       Cr: 


H 
Br 


CO,H  H  yCOjH 

Br 


Maleic  acid.  Famaric  acid. 

An  adequate  interpretation  of  the  oxidation  of  maleic  and  fumaric 
acids  in  terms  of  the  author's  system  is  more  difficult,  but  can  be 
given  on  the  supposition  that  an  oxide  is  first  produced,  and  that  the 
dihydroxysuccinic  acids  are  secondarily  formed  by  the  action  of  water. 

Extending  these  considerations  to  other  ethylenic  compounds  which 
do  not  give  anhydrides,  and  in  regard  to  which  the  important  point 
is  their  relationship  to  the  corresponding  compounds  of  the  acetylene 
and  ethane  types,  the  author  arrives  at  a  number  of  formulae  which 
differ  from  those  of  Wislicenus.  Thus,  of  the  following  pairs  of  com- 
pounds, the  first-mentioned  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  trans-iorm,  the 
second  as  a  cw-form  : 

Crotonic  acid  (m.  p.  72°) ;  i«ocrotonic  acid  (m.  p.  15°) ;  a-chloro- 
crotonic  acid  (m.  p.  97°) ;  a-chloroisocrotonic  acid  (m.  p.  66°) ;  ^-chloro- 
crotonic  acid  (m.  p.  94°) ;  /8-chlorowocrotonic  acid  (m.  p.  61°) ;  a-bromo- 
crotonic  acid  (m.  p.  106°) ;  a-bromoi«ocrotonic  acid  (m.  p.  92°) ;  di- 
bromocrotonic  acid  (m.  p.  95°)  j  dibromoisocrotonic  acid  (m.  p.  120°) 
(compare  Bruni  and  Gorni,  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  731). 

Of  the  two  monobromobutylenes,  the  one  boiling  at  93 — 94.°  must 
be  the  ci«-compound,  because  potassium  hydroxide  converts  it  only  with 
difficulty  into  crotonylene  ;  the  one  boiling  at  87 — 88°  is  easily  de- 
composed by  potassium  hydroxide,  and  is  therefore  the  trans-iorm. 
Hence  angelic  and  tiglic  acids  must  have  the  configurations  : 


CH,  CO.H  CH,  CH, 

Angelic  acid  Tiglic  acid. 
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Of  the  two  butylenes,  the  one  boiling  at  2*5°  is  the  cis-form ;  the 
)ne  boiling  at  1  "5°  is  the  trans-form. 

Of  the  two  monobromostilbenes,  the  one  melting  at  31°  must  be 
:he  trans-iorm,  since  hydrogen  bromide  is  more  easily  removed  from  it 
;han  from  bromowostilbene  (m,  p.  19°).  Hence  the  configurations  of 
ihe  two  stilbenes  are  : 


H 


^5^6 


/K 


C«H 


6^6 
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H 


H 


/<\, 


C.H, 


Stilbene  (m,  p.  124°). 


woStilbene  (m.  p.  <  0°). 


J.  c.  p. 


Configuration  of  Maleic  atid  Fumaric  Stereoisomerides  and 
Df  the  Corresponding  Acetylene  Compounds.  Giuseppe  Bruni 
[Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  1904,  [v],  13,  i,  626— 632).— The  author  dis- 
cusses the  views  of  Pfeiffer  (preceding  abstract)  in  conjunction  with 
the  work  published  during  the  last  few  years  by  himself,  Garelli  and 
Dalzolari,  Boeris,  and  Mascarelli,  and  gives  the  following  tabular 
resume  of  the  results  obtained  : 


Saturated  com- 
pounds. 

Compounds  not 
forming  solid  solu- 
tions with  saturated 
compounds. 

Compounds  forming  solid  solutions  with 
saturated  compounds. 

Ethylenic  com- 
pounds. 

Ethylenic  com- 
pounds. 

Acetylenic  com- 
pounds. 

Ethyl  dimethyl- 

succinate  (19°) 

Butyric  acid  (4°) 

Phenyl  propionic 

acid  (iS") 

Dibeuzyl (52°) 

T>'rnethyldibeDzyl 

(82°) 

Ethyl  dimethyl. 

maleate  (liqd.) 

woCrotonic  acid 

(liqd.) 

Allocinnamic  acid 

(69°) 
uoStilbens  (liqd.) 

Ethyl  dimethyl- 

fumarate  (102°) 

Crotonic  acid  (72°) 

Cinnamic  acid  (133°) 

Stilbene  (124°) 

;>p-Dimcthylstilbene 

(177°) 

Ethyl  dimethyl. 

acetylenedicarb- 

oxylate. 

Phenylpropiolic 

acid 

Tclane 

The  numbers  in  brackets  in  the  above  table  represent  melting  points. 

The  general  conclusions  drawn  by  the  author  are  that :  (1)  all  the 

[>ounds  in  the    third    column  of  the  table  possess  configurations 

spending  with  those  of  the  respective  saturated  compounds  (the 

fuaiaroid    structure),    and    with    this    their    physical    and   chemical 

proj)orties  are  in  accord,  for  (a)  they  all   have  melting  points   higher 

than  those  of  their  isomerides  given  in  the  second  column  and   higher 

hv  70 — 90°  than  those  of  the  corresponding  saturated  compounds,  (b) 

are  all  less  soluble  than  their  isomerides,  and  (c)  they  are  all  more 

»ui(;ie  than  their  isomerides,  which  are  transformed  into  them  with 

37—2 
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378 
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ease,  for  example,  by  the  action  either  of  traces  of  iodine  or  of  light. 
(2)  The  compounds  in  the  second  column  have  a  maleinoid  configura- 
tion. T.  H.  P. 

Fluorescence.  V.  The  Benzene  Ring-system.  Hugo  Kauff- 
MANN  and  Alfred  Beisswenger  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  2612— 2617).— The 
following  table  shows  how  the  fluorescence  and  colour  of  3-amino- 
phthalimide  varies  with  the  solvent,  but  is  not  directly  related  to  the 
dispersion  (Kundt's  rule)  : 

Fluorescence. 

Water  green 

Acetic  acid  -^ 

Alcohol  (absolute)  blue-green 

isoButyl  alcohol  

Pyridine  

Amylene 

Chloroform  blue 

Acetone    I 

Anisole     >|^ 

Thiophen blue-violet 

Ether  (absolute) -^ 

Benzene    violet 

This  change  is  characteristic  of  all  fluorescent,  and  also  appears  in 
the  non-fluorescent  amines,  and  is  not  hindered  by  substituting  alkyl 
or  aryl  groups.  As  the  molecular  weight  is  normal  even  in  associating 
solvents,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  change  of  colour  is  not  due 
to  reversible  isomeric  or  polymeric  change,  but  rather  to  the  distortion 
of  the  benzene  ring-system.  T.  M.  L. 

Origin  of  Radium.  Herbert  N.  McCoy  {Ber.,  1904,  37, 
2641—2656.  Compare  Rutherford  and  Soddy,  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  463).— 
Radioactivity  accompanies  or  is  caused  by  decomposition  of  the  active 
substance.  The  apparent  permanency  of  radium  must  be  due  to  the 
extreme  slowness  of  its  decomposition,  and  its  present  existence  can  be 
explained  only  by  supposing  it  to  be  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
another  substance,  to  which  it  must  stand  in  the  same  relation  as 
thorium  X  to  thorium.  The  fact  that  radium  is  found  in  many 
uranium  minerals  suggests  that  these  elements  are  genetically  related. 
If  radium  is  a  decomposition  product  of  uranium,  then  all  uranium 
minerals  should  contain  radium  in  a  constant  proportion  to  the  uranium 
present.  In  agreement  with  this,  the  activity  constant  K,  which  is  the 
radioactivity  of  a  given  mass  divided  by  the  percentage  of  uranium 
present,  for  pure  uranium  salts  is  3'86,  whilst  for  twelve  samples  of 
uranium  minerals,  K  is  found  to  be  18'9 — 24*7  (mean  22'1).  The  radio- 
activity of  a  uranium  mineral  is  5*7  times  that  of  the  pure  uranium 
Bait  obtained  from  it.  As  the  activity  of  radium  is  1"5  x  10*^  greater 
than  that  of  uranium,  it  follows  that  one  part  by  weight  of  radium  is 
contained  in  a  mineral  containing  300,000  of  uranium. 
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The  author  concludes  that  radium  is  a  member  of  the  following 
series  of  successive  decomposition  products  of  uranium  :  U  — >-  UX — >- 
Ba  — >  Ra  Em  — >  EmX-^  He.  G.  Y. 

Properties  and  Changes  of  Radium  Emanation.  Sir  William 
Ramsay  {Conipt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  1388 — 1394). — The  radium  emana- 
tion was  collected  from  a  solution  of  70  mg.  of  radium  bromide  in 
water,  which  yields  also  electrolytic  gases  containing  an  excess  of 
hydrogen  ;  the  gas  was  exploded  and  the  residual  hydrogen  and  radium 
emanation  dried,  transferred  -to  a  small  glass  vessel,  and  cooled  in 
liquid  air  ;  this  caused  the  radium  emanation  to  condense,  and  the  tube 
became  so  luminous  that  the  face  of  a  watch  could  be  clearly  seen  by 
its  light ;  the  hydrogen  was  removed  by  means  of  a  mercury  pump 
until  the  escaping  bubbles  of  gas  were  slightly  luminous,  due  to  the 
appreciable  vapour  pressure  of  the  radium  emanation  even  at  the  tem- 
perature of  liquid  air.  After  the  removal  of  the  hydrogen,  the  radium 
emanation  was  rendered  gaseous  and  a  series  of  measurements  of  the 
volume  and  pressure  were  made  ;  the  results  showed  that  the  emanation 
is  a  true  gas  obeying  the  Boyle-Mariotte  law,  the  mean  value  of  the 
product  VP  being  19  3,  and  corresponding  to  a  volume  of  0'0254  cm. 
at  normal  pressure.  The  volume  of  the  radium  emanation  gradually 
diminished  and  the  luminosity  faded,  until  at  the  end  of  a  month  all 
luminosity  had  disappeared  ;  on  gently  warming  the  tube,  a  quantity 
of  gas  four  times  the  volume  of  the  original  emanation  was  obtained, 
and  this  gas  gave  the  spectrum  of  helium. 

The  remainder  of  the  paper  is  a  summary  of  the  work  described  in 
the  following  abstract.  M.  A.  W. 

Spectrum  of  the  Radium  Emanation.  Sir  William  Ramsay 
and  J.  Norman  Collie  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1904,  73,  470— 476).— The 
spectrum  of  the  emanation  from  radium  bromide  has  been  mapped 
with  as  great  exactness  as  possible,  and  the  observed  lines  are 
recorded  in  the  paper.  A  considerable  difficulty,  however,  arises,  in 
that,  although  the  spectrum  of  the  emanation  is  very  brilliant  at  first, 
it  is  in  a  few  minutes  completely  masked  by  the  hydrogen  spectrum. 
The  origin  of  this  hydrogen  is  matter  of  speculation  :  it  may  have 
come  from  the  electrodes  ;  the  emanation  may  not  have  been  completely 
dried,  or  hydrogen  may  be  one  of  the  disintegration  products  of  the 
emanation  as  well  as  helium. 

The  authors  consider  that  sufficient  evidence  has  now  been 
accumulated  showing  that  the  emanation  from  radium  is  an  element, 
although  a  transient  one.  It  is  a  gas,  and  follows  Boyle's  law ;  it 
resembles  the  gases  of  the  argon  series  in  its  indifference  to  chemical 
reagents ;  its  molecular  weight  has  been  found  to  be  nearly  200.  For 
this  element,  the  authors  suggest  the  name  "exradio."  J.  C.  P. 

Penetrating  Radium  Rays.  J.  A.  McClelland  (Phil.  Mag., 
1904,  [vi],  8,  67 — 77). — The  author  has  endeavoured  to  discover 
whether  the  y-rays  carry  any  positive  or  negative  charge,  without, 
however,  arriving  at  any  definite  result  (compare  Paschen,  this  vol.,  ii, 
461).  As  shown  by  Rutherford,  the  absorption  of  y-rays  by  different 
substances  is  roughly  proportional  to  their  density,  but  for  denser  sub- 
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gtances  the  ratio  of  the  coeflBcient  of  absorption  to  the  density  is 
greater  than  the  normal  yalue,  being  twice  as  great  for  lead  as  for 
water.  Further  experiments  made  by  the  author  show  that  when  the 
rays  have  passed  through  some  thickness  of  the  denser  substances,  the 
coefficient  of  absorption  is  diminished,  so  that  the  law  that  the 
coefficient  of  absorption  is  proportional  to  the  density  is  then  followed 
very  closely.  J.  C.  P. 

Origin  of  the  Energy  Emitted  by  Radioactive  Substances. 
C.  BoNACiNi  {Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  1904,  [v],  13,  i,  4G6— 473).— No 
experiments  have  yet  been  made  to  determine  whether  the  source  of 
the  energy  of  radioactive  substances  is  intramolecular  change  or 
absorption  of  an  unknown  form  of  energy  coming  from  outside.  In 
order  to  obtain  information  on  this  point,  the  author  has  carried  out 
the  following  experiment.  A  radioactive  substance  was  enclosed  in  a 
covering  opaque  to  radioactive  rays,  together  with  a  substance  for 
indicating  its  action,  for  instance,  one  which  changes  colour  under  the 
influence  of  the  rays  emitted.  In  a  second  similar  arrangement,  the 
opaque  screen  was  surrounded  with  radioactive  material.  If  the  source 
of  the  energy  of  radioactive  matter  is  external,  the  enclosed  substance 
should,  after  some  time,  be  less  active  in  the  second  case  than  in  the 
first.  With  the  but  slightly  active  material  at  the  author's  disposal, 
no  such  difference  could  be  detected.  T.  H.  P. 

Testing  of  Minerals  for  Radioactivity.  Felix  Pisani  (C/tem. 
Ce7itr.,  1904,  i,  1433  ;  from  Bidl.  Soc.  frani^.  Min.,  27,  58— 63).— In 
order  to  test  minerals  for  radioactivity  the  specimens  are  placed  above 
a  small  triangular  hole  cut  in  a  sheet  of  metal  which  is  laid  on  the 
sensitive  plate.  After  remaining  from  1  to  24  hours,  the  images  are 
developed  and  compared.  From  the  results  obtained,  it  appears  that 
all  the  radioactive  minerals,  with  the  exception  of  the  coloured 
fluorspars,  and  other  minerals  which  contain  organic  pigments,  are 
characterised  by  containing  either  oxide  of  uranium  or  of  thorium  or 
both.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  1  to  3  per  cent,  of  these 
oxides  which  is  present  in  some  of  the  minerals  is  sufficient  to  wholly 
account  for  their  great  radioactivity.  E.  W.  W. 

Pyroradioactivity.  Thomas  Tommasina  {Arch.  Set.  phys.  nat., 
1904,  [iv],  17,  589 — 596). — Metals,  when  heated  by  an  electric  current, 
become  radioactive  and  are  capable  of  discharging  electroscopes,  <fcc. 
All  the  metals  emit  rays  capable  of  discharging  either  electrifica- 
tion, but  the  difference  between  the  two  actions  is  generally  very 
great.  Iron,  copper,  and  platinum  produce  a  more  rapid  discharge 
of  negative  electrification,  whilst  for  silver  and  zinc  the  opposite 
is  the  case.  If  the  current  increases,  however,  the  difference 
between  the  two  effects  tends  to  disappear,  and  at  bright  incan- 
descence the  metal  discharges  both  electrifications  almost  equally. 
The  radioactivity  of  a  metallic  thread  heated  to  redness  by  a 
current  diminishes  along  an  asymptotic  curve,  but  its  power  is 
regained  by  rest  for  some  time,    or    by    light   friction.     When   the 
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radioactivity  has  become  weak,  it  continues  for  some  time  after  the 
heating  of  the  current,  but  is  lost  if  the  wire  is  struck.  A  mantle 
of  glass  or  aluminium  surrounding  the  wire  also  becomes  radio- 
active. Three  types  of  emissions  exist :  the  a,  easily  arrested  by 
screens,  the  ^,  more  penetrative,  and  the  y,  which  discharge  either 
electrification,  induce  fluorescence,  <fec.  They  are,  however,  less 
penetrative  than  the  y-rays  of  radium.  L.  M.  J. 

Rate  of  Decay  of  Thorium  Emanation.  C.  Le  Rossignol 
and  C.  T.  Gimingham  {PhU.  Mag.,  1904,  [vi],  8,  107— 110).— The 
authors  find  tha,t  the  time  required  for  thorium  emanation  to  decay 
to  half- value  is  51  seconds,  instead  of  60  seconds,  as  found  by 
Rutherford  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  351).  J.  C.  P. 

The  Property  a  Large  Number  of  Substances  Possess 
of  Projecting  Spontaneously  and  Continuously  a  Ponderable 
Emanation.  R.  Blondlot  (Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  1473—1476). 
— The  author  describes  a  series  of  experiments  in  which  a  screen 
of  phosphorescent  calcium  sulphide  was  found  to  glow  more 
brightly  when  a  silver  coin  was  placed  near  it.  The  relative 
positions  of  the  coin  and  screen  for  points  of  maximum  brightness 
indicate  that  the  coin  emits  a  ponderable  emanation  normal  to  its 
surface  and  with  a  small  velocity,  the  path  of  which  is  not 
parabolic,  but  a  curve  with  a  vertical  asymptote ;  when  this 
emanation  strikes  the  screen,tit  causes  an  increase  in  the  luminosity 
of  the  calcium  sulphide.  Similar  results  were  obtained  with 
copper,  zinc,  lead,  or  moist  cardboard  instead  of  the  'silver  coin, 
but  gold,  platinum,  glass,  or  dry  cardboard  were  inactive  in  this 
respect.  The  emanation  can  penetrate  a  sheet  of  paper  or  card- 
board, or  even  a  2  cm.  plank,  but  it  is  stopped  completely  by  a 
sheet  of  glass.  M.  A.  W. 

A  Phenomenon  analogous  to  Phosphorescence  produced 
by  n-Rays.  E.  Bichat  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  1316—1318).— 
Blondlot  has  shown  (compare  Compt.  rend.,  1903,  137,  729)  that 
certain  substances  are  capable  of  absorbing  7i-rays  and  emitting 
them  after  the  removal  of  the  original  source  of  the  rays ;  on 
heating  such  a  substance,  there  is  a  temporary  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  secondary  rays,  followed  by  a  rapid  disappearance 
of  the  same ;  this  phenomenon  is  analogous  to  the  behaviour  of 
ordinary  phosphorescent  substances  when  heated.  An  examination 
of  the  indices  of  refraction  of  these  secondary  rays,  using  Blondlot's 
method  (compare  Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  125),  shows  that  they  con- 
form to  Stokes'  law,  the  wave-length  of  the  secondary  ray  being  longer 
than  that  of  the  primary.  Copper,  zinc,  and  glass  have  the  pro- 
perty of  absorbing  n-rays,  whilst  platinum,  silver,  or  aluminium 
have  not,  and  there  is  no  relation  between  this  property  of  emitting 
secondary  rays  and  transparency  to  n-rays,  for  platinum  is  opaque, 
whilst  silver  and  aluminium  are  transparent,  i  M.  A.  W. 
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Emission  of  n-  and  Wj-Rays  by  Crystalline  Substances.  E. 
BiCHAT  (Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  1396— 1397).— Positive  crystals 
such  as  quartz,  apophyllite,  brucite,  cassiterite,  or  zircon  emit  w-rays 
in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  and  Wj-rays  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to 
this,  whilst  negative  crystals,  such  as  iceland  spar,  corundum,  emerald, 
idocrase,  or  oligiste,  do  just  the  reverse,  emitting  w^-rays  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis,  and  n-rays  in  a  normal  direction.  A  thick 
sheet  of  ordinary  glue  emits  Wj-rays  in  a  direction  normal  to  the 
plane  and  w-rays  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  it;  this  is  in 
keeping  with  Berlin's  observation  that  a  pile  of  thin  sheets  of  gelatin 
behaves  like  a  uniaxial  positive  crystal  (compare  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys., 
1878,  [v],  15,  129).  Tourmaline  behaves  in  this  respect  as  a  normal 
negative  crystal,  but  if  it  be  warmed  it  becomes  pyroelectric,  and  the 
positively  charged  pole  of  the  crystal  causes  an  increase  in  the 
luminosity  of  a  phosphorescent  screen,  whilst  the  negatively  charged 
pole  causes  a  diminution  in  the  same.  M.  A.  W. 

Use  of  7i-Rays  in  Chemistry.  Albert  Colson  (Compt.  rend., 
1904,  138,  1423—1425.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  377).— When  barium 
hydroxide  solution  is  added  to  zinc  sulphate  solution,  the  whole  of  the 
zinc  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  the  basic  salt,  S04(Zn*0'ZnOH)2, 
by  three-fourths  of  the  quantity  of  the  base  equivalent  to  the  metallic 
salt,  and  the  heat  development  accompanying  this  reaction  is  17*8  Gal.  j 
if,  however,  the  zinc  sulphate  solution  be  added  to  the  barium 
hydroxide  solution,  zinc  hydroxide  is  formed  accompanied  by  an 
emission  of  n-rsiys  and  a  thermal  change  of  13 "4  Cal.  The  results 
are  analogous  to  those  obtained  with  zinc  sulphate  and  potassium 
hydroxide  (this  vol.,  ii,  377),  and  similar  results  were  obtained  with 
copper  sulphate  and  barium  hydroxide.  M.  A.  W. 

Action  of  Sources  of  n-Rays  on  Pure  Water.  Julien  Mevee 
{Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  1491— 1492).— When  water  is  subjected  to 
the  action  of  a  source  of  w-rays,  it  becomes  itself  a  source  of  w^-rays ; 
this  is  shown  by  the  following  experiments :  (1)  when  a  file  is  placed 
below  a  crystallising  dish  containing  water,  above  the  surface  of 
which  is  a  screen  of  calcium  sulphide,  the  phosphorescence  of  the 
screen  diminishes  as  the  file  approaches  the  dish,  whereas  the  ordinary 
effect  of  the  w-rays  is  produced  if  the  dish  contains  no  water  ;  (2) 
when  a  file,  or  any  other  source  of  n-rays,  is  plunged  into  pure  water 
contained  in  a  glass  vessel,  the  phosphorescence  of  a  calcium  sulphide 
screen  held  near  to  the  vessel  is  diminished,  showing  that  the  water 
has  become  a  source  of  w^-rays  ;  (3)  a  vessel  of  water  containing  a 
frog,  or  the  green  parts  of  a  plant,  is  also  a  source  of  w^-rays.  The 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  to  the  water  destroys  its  power 
of  emitting  Wj-rays,  and  the  source  of  the  n-rays  then  exerts  its 
characteristic  action  on  the  phosphorescent  screen.  A  similar  series 
of  experiments  in  which  a  source  of  n^-rays  was  used,  instead  of  a 
source  of  n-rays,  showed  that  water  is  transparent  to  these  rays,  and 
the  addition  of  chloroform  to  the  water  did  not  modify  in  any  way 
the  normal  action  of  the  n^-rays.  M.  A.  W. 
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Influence  of  Pressure  on  the  B.M.P.  of  Gas  Electrodes. 
Theodor  Wulf  {Zeit.  physikal.  Cltem.,  1904,  48,  87— 96).— The 
decomposition  point  observed  galvanometrically  is  the  point  at  which 
the  discharged  gas  ions  dissolve  appreciably  in  metal  and  electrolyte. 
The  point  at  which  bubbles  are  visibly  formed  is  reached  when  the  gas 
is  evolved  from  a  saturated  solution.  The  latter  point  is  dependent, 
the  former  point  is  not  dependent,  on  the  pressure,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  fact  that  the  evolution  of  gaseous  bubbles  means  a 
large  increase  of  volume,  whilst  the  process  of  solution  in  metal  or 
electrolyte  does  not  involve  any  such  great  volume  change.  The  two 
points  nearly  coincide  when  the  gas  in  question  is  but  slightly  soluble, 
as,  for  instance,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  at  the  ordinary  pressure.  They 
are  quite  distinct,  however,  in  the  case  of  a  soluble  gas  such  as  chlorine. 

Helmholtz's  formula  for  the  variation  of  the  E.M.F.  of  the  hydrogen 
electrode  with  pressure  has  been  verified  for  the  range  1  — 1000 
atmospheres.  J.  C.  P. 

Behaviour  of  Glycogen  under  the  Influence  of  the  Electric 
Current.  Madame  Z.  Gatin-Gruzewska  {Ffliiger's  Archiv,  1904, 
103,  287 — 288). — Glycogen  behaves  like  other  colloids  and  wanders 
to  the  anode.  W.  D.  H. 

Liquefied  Hydrides  of  Phosphorus,  Sulphur,  and  the  Halo- 
gens as  Conducting  Solvents.  I.  Douglas  McIntosh  and 
Bertram  D.  Steele  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1904,  73,  450— 453).— As  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  main  investigation,  a  number  of  physical  constants  of 
the  above-mentioned  solvents  have  been  measured.  The  vapour 
pressure  curves  have  been  determined  by  the  method  of  Travers,  Senter, 
and  Jaquerod,  and  from  these  curves  the  following  melting  and  boiling 
points  have  been  read:  hydrogen  chloride,  b.  p.  -82*9°;  hydrogen 
bromide,  m.  p.  -  86°,  b.  p.  -68'7°;  hydrogen  iodide,  m.  p.  -50'8°, 
b.  p.  —Z^'T^;  hydrogen  sulphide,  b.  p.  -60"1°;  hydrogen  phosphide, 
b.  p.  —  86'2°.  The  densities  of  the  liquids  were  determined  over  a 
wide  temperature  range,  and  the  values  at  the  boiling  point  for 
hydrogen  chloride,  bromide,  iodide,  sulphide,  and  phosphide  are  respec- 
tively 1-195,  2-157,  2-799,  0-964,  0-744.  A  study  of  the  molecular 
surface  energy  shows  that  of  the  substances  examined  the  bromide, 
iodide,  and  sulphide  occur  as  simple  molecules,  whilst  the  chloride  and 
phosphide  are  more  or  less  associated.  The  viscosities  also  have  been 
measured,  and  the  following  temperature-coefficients  of  viscosity  have 
been  obtained  :  hydrogen  chloride,  0-88 ;  hydrogen  bromide,  057  ; 
hydrogen  iodide,  0*70  ;  hydrogen  sulphide,  TIO.  In  the  preliminary 
investigation,  the  organic  ammonium  salts  were  found  to  dissolve 
readily  to  conducting  solutions,  the  conductivity  of  which  increased 
enormously  with  increasing  concentration,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
behaviour  of  aqueous  solutions  (see  also  following  abstract).  No 
metallic  salts  appeared  to  dissolve  ;  at  any  rate,  none  were  found  to 
conduct  the  current.  Hydrogen  chloride  and  bromide  dissolve  readily 
in  liquid  hydrogen  sulphide,  but  give  non-conducting  solutions. 

J.  C.  P. 
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Liquefied  Hydridtfa  of  Phosphorus,  Sulphur,  and  the  Halo- 
gens as  Conducting  Solvents,  II.  Ebenezer  H.  Archibald  and 
Douglas  McIntosii  {Proc.  Jiorj.  Soc.,  1904,  73,  454—455.  Compare 
preceding  abstract). — In  hydrogen  chloride,  bromide,  iodide,  and 
sulphide,  many  organic  substances  are  readily  soluble,  such  as  amine 
salts,  acid  amides,  certain  alkaloids,  alcohols,  ethers,  ketones,  phenols,  and 
some  organic  acids  and  esters.  In  every  case  where  a  conducting  solution 
is  formed,  the  dissolved  substance  contains  an  element  (nitrogen  or 
oxygen)  the  valency  of  which  may  be  increased.  In  every  one  of  the 
large  number  of  solutions  examined,  the  molecular  conductivity  was 
found  to  increase  enormously  with  increasing  concentration.  The 
solutions  rarely  conduct  better  than  A^/25  KCl.  Many  temperature- 
coefficients  have  been  determined,  and  these  are  found  to  be  positive 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  All  the  experiments  go  to  indicate  that  the 
current  is  carried  by  the  dissolved  organic  substance,  not  by  the 
hydride.  Discussion  of  the  results  is  postponed  until  the  molecular 
weights  of  the  dissolved  substances  and  the  transpoit  numbers  have 
been  determined.  J.  C.  P. 

Anodic  Behaviour  of  Copper  and  Aluminium.  Feanz  Fisohee 
(Zeit.  physikal.  Cliem.,  1904,  48,  177—219.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii, 
587). — Details  are  given  of  work  already  described  in  outline  (Joe.  cit.). 

J.  C.  P. 

Electrolysis  of  Alkali  Chlorides.  II.  A.  Tardy  and  Philippe  A. 
GuYE  (/.  Chim.  phys.,  1904,  2,  79 — 123.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii, 
29). — The  present  paper  treats  of  the  function  of  the  diaphragm  during 
electrolysis.     The  diaphragm  is  the  seat  of  four  principal  phenomena  : 

(1)  physical  diffusion  of  the  alkali  from  the  cathode  to  the  anode  liquid, 

(2)  migration  of  hydroxyl  ions,  (3)  electrical  endosmosis  by  which  the 
anode  liquid  traverses  the  diaphragm,  (4)  flow  of  liquid  from  cathode 
to  anode  consequent  on  alteration  of  level  due  to  3.  These  effects  are 
separately  considered ;  the  last  is  completely  eliminated  when  the 
cathode  solution  is  continually  replenished  and  kept  at  a  constant  level. 
Characteristic  constants  for  the  different  effects  may  be  calculated 
from  knowledge  of  the  porosity  and  permeability  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
results  of  measurements  with  different  diaphragms  are  given.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  maximum  yield  of  alkali,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  levels 
of  anode  and  cathode  liquids  equal  and  to  employ  a  current  density  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  cause  the  endosmotic  current  to  nullify  that  in 
the  opposite  sense  due  to  diffusion.  The  latter  may  be  done  by  alter- 
ing the  current  for  a  given  diaphragm  or  by  choosing  the  latter  with  a 
permeability  suited  to  the  current  employed.  L,  M.  J. 

Some  Considerations  in  Support  of  the  Theory  of  "  Mobile 
Ions."  Albert  Reychler  {J.  Chim.  phys.,  1904,  2,  307— 320).— The 
following  views  are  put  forward  by  the  author.  When  a  salt  dissolves 
in  water,  it  forms  with  some  of  the  simple  molecules  of  water  (present 
in  but  small  numbers)  saline  systems  composed  of  equivalent 
quantities  of  acid  and  base ;  this  reaction,  being  reversible,  may  be 
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represented  thus  :  MX  +  l/n(H20)n  "^  MOH  4-HX,  so  that  a  limiting 
value  of  the  dissociation  is  reached.  The  constitutive  parts  of 
these  saline  systems  are  osmotically  active,  and  hence  the  dissociation 
may  be  obtained  from  ebuUioscopic  or  cryoscopic  measurements.  The 
conductivity  is  due  to  the  reversibility,  the  equilibrium  being  dynamic, 
not  static,  so  that  under  the  directive  influence  of  the  electric  tension 

+  -  +  - 

the  sy^ems  become  .  .  .  .  +  (MX  +  HOH)  +  (MX  +  HOH)  + ;=i 

+  -      + 

.  .  .  .  M  +  (XH  +  MOH)  +  (HX  +  HO ,  and  hence  separation  of 

the  ions  M  and  X  ensues.  The  conductivity  is  hence  given  by  ex- 
pression  fi„  =  x{u  +  v).      The  theory  also   explains   the  approximate 

+ 
constancy  of    the    heats    of    neutralisation,  thus:    (MOH  +  HOH) + 

-      +  + 

(HX  4-  HOH)  =  (MOH  +  HX)  +  2/ri(H20)„,  the  heat  developed  being 
due  to  the  formation  of  polymerised  from  simple  water  molecules.  In 
the  ordinary  dissociation  theory,  it  has  to  be  assumed  that  the 
separation  of  the  ions  of  a  compound  develops  heat,  a  contradiction  of 
thermal  ideas.  The  author  points  out  that  the  theory  also  does  not 
necessitate  the  attributing  of  incomprehensible  properties  to  the  free 
ions,  and  explains  equally  well  the  catalytic  decomposition  of  sucrose, 
methyl  acetate,  &c.,  by  weak  acids.  In  reply  to  sundry  objections,  it  is 

/       P  F'\ 

stated  that  the  electromotive  force  expression  E  =  £{  log  —  -  log  — » 1 

is  given  equally  well  by  this  theory  if  P  and  P  are  understood  to 
measure  the  tendency  of  the  metals  to  form  oxides  saturated  by  acid, 
and  p,  p  are  attributed  to  the  molecules  Zn(0H)2,  &c.,  in  the  saline 
systems  at  the  electrodes.  L.  M.  J. 

Ionic  Reactions  in  Organic  Chemistry.  Walther  Lob  {Zeit. 
Elektrochem.,  1904,  10,  367— 368).— A  claim  for  priority.  T.  E. 

Combination  of  a  Solvent  with  the  Ions.  J.  Livingston  R. 
Morgan  and  C.  W.  Kanolt  (/.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1904,  26,  635—637). 
When  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  and  pyridine  is  submitted  to 
electrolysis,  a  loss  of  pyridine  occurs  at  the  anode,  and  a  corresponding 
gain  at  the  cathode.  Preliminary  experiments  with  copper  nitrate 
and  water  dissolved  in  alcohol  indicated  that  in  this  case  the  quantity 
of  water  decreases  at  the  anode  and  increases  at  the  cathode.  It  is 
therefore  concluded  that  when  a  substance  undergoes  ionisation  on 
passing  into  solution,  one  or  both  of  the  ions  form  complex  ions  with 
a  certain  amount  of  the  solvent. 

By  applying  the  law  of  mass  action  to  such  cases,  the  following 
results  are  obtained.  When  complex  ions  are  formed  from  the  simple 
ions  but  neither  condenses,  the  equilibrium  is  in  accordance  with 
Ostwald's  dilution  formula.  If  two  ions  of  one  kind  combine  with 
the  solvent  to  form  one  complex  ion,  that  is,  one  ion  condenses  whilst 
the  other  does  not,  or  if  both  ions  condense,  the  equilibrium  is  ex- 
pressed by  van't  Hoff 's  form  of  Rudolphi's  dilution  formula. 

K  G. 
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Determination  of  the  Concentration  of  the  Hydrogen  Ions 
in  a  Solution  by  means  of  Indicators.  Eduard  Salm  (Zeit. 
Elektrochem.,  1904,  10,  341— 346).— Friedenthal  (this  vol.,  ii,  288) 
determined  the  concentration  of  the  hydrogen  ions  in  a  series  of 
standard  solutions  by  means  of  their  electrolytic  conductivity.  The 
author  has  redetermined  these  concentrations  more  accurately  by 
means  of  concentration  cells  with  hydrogen  electrodes.  The  follow- 
ing table  contains  the  results,  the  concentrations  being  given  m  gram 
equivalents  per  litre  : 


Concentration  of  solution. 
0-OOliVHCl  

Concentration  of 
H  ions. 
Ill    xlO-3 
0-996  X  10-* 
3-3     xlO-* 
1-5     xl0-« 
4-9     xlO-7 
1-9     xlO-'' 
6-5     xlO-8 
1-3     xlO-9 

Concentration  of 
solution. 
0-OOliV^   KOH 
0-0102ArKOH 
0-104A^    KOH 
l-38iV      KOH 
3-8iV^        KOH 

Concentration  of 

H  ions. 

2-6   xlO-" 

0-0001A''HCl 

1-3    xlO-i^ 

0-li\^NaHoP04  (solution  a) 
2  c.c.  sol.  6  +  8  c.c.   sol.  a 
*    >i     i«       + 1)    ,,        ,,    ,, 
"    It     »>       +*    »>       »f    i» 
8    ,,     1,       +2    ,,       ,,    ,, 
O-liV^NajHPO^  (solution  J) 

1-29x10-1' 
1-02x10-1* 
3-1    xlO-i' 

The  most  strongly  acid  solutions  could  not  be  used,  because  the 
hydrogen  carried  away  hydrogen  chloride  with  it  and  so  diminished 
the  concentration.  Very  dilute  solutions  of  acids  or  alkalis  are  not 
suitable  owing  to  the  large  influence  of  the  variable  small  quantities 
of  impurity  in  even  the  purest  water  (see  also  Salessky  and  Fels, 
this  vol.,  ii,  319 — 320).  A  solution  containing  2  x  10~^°  gr.  eq. 
H  ions  per  litre  is  prepared  by  diluting  60  c.c.  NjlQQ  KOH  with 
iV710  NaCl  to  1  litre.  In  addition  to  the  indicators  mentioned  by 
Friedenthal,  alizarin- green  changes  from  lilac  to  flesh-pink  between 
2^y  and  iVH*,  from  brownish-yellow  to  green  between  1  x  10~^^  and 
1  X  10~^*iVH',  and  from  flesh-pink  to  brownish-yellow  between 
1  X  10~^  and  1  x  10~9iV^H'.  Alizarin  changes  from  yellow  to  orange 
between  1  x  lO""^  and  1  x  10~*^iV^H*,  from  orange  to  red  between 
1  X  10~"  and  1  x  10~^°iV^H*,  and  from  red  to  a  violet  precipitate 
between  1  x  10-i3  and  1  x  10-"i\^H*.  T.  ¥.. 

Thermal  lonisation  of  Salt  Vapours.  Georges  Moheau  (Compt. 
rend.,  1904,  138,  1268 — 1269). — A  current  of  air  which  has  been 
passed  through  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  under  investigation  is 
then  conducted  through  a  porcelain  tube  heated  at  1000°,  in  which  its 
electrical  conductivity  is  measured.  For  a  solution  of  given  con- 
centration, the  observed  current  is  at  first  proportional  to  the 
difference  of  potential,  but  approximates  to  a  limiting  value  as  the 
voltage  increases.  For  very  dilute  solutions  of  the  same  salt,  this 
maximum  current  is  proportional  to  the  concentration,  but  tends  to  a 
limit  as  the  concentration  is  increased.  Of  the  salts  examined,  those 
of  potassium  are  the  best  conductors,  and  the  chloride,  bromide, 
iodide,  and  nitrate  conduct  three  or  four  times  as  well  as  other 
potassium  salts.  The  salt  vapours  in  these  experiments  are  ionised, 
but  the  phenomena  differ  considerably  from  those  observed  in  flames 
containing  salt  vapours  (Abstr.,  1903,  i,  600).  H.  M,  D. 
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Magnetic  Susceptibility  of  Alloys  of  Bismuth  and  Tin. 
S.  C.  Laws  {Phil.  Mag.,  1904,  [vi],  8,  49— 57).— The  addition  of  tin 
to  bismuth  is  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  the  diamagnetic 
properties  of  the  metal.  As  in  the  case  of  other  properties,  the  effect 
is  most  marked  when  the  proportion  of  added  tin  is  small. 

J.  C.  P. 


New  Thermometer  for  Cryoscopic  and  Ebullioscopic 
Measurements  at  Low  Temperatures.  Giuseppe  Magri 
{Gazzetta,  1904,  34,  i,  387 — 388). — In  carrying  out  cryoscopic  or 
ebullioscopic  measurements  in  liquefied  gases  by  means  of  a  differ- 
ential thermometer  of  the  Walferdin  type  containing  methyl  alcohol 
and  a  drop  of  mercury  as  indicator,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
mercury  falls  into  a  position  where  the  temperature  is  so  low  as  to 
solidify  it.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  and  hence  any  possibility  of  the 
bulb  being  broken  when  the  alcohol  becomes  warmer  and  expands,  the 
author  introduces  into  the  horizontal  tube,  near  the  bend,  a  small 
bulb.     This  is  found  to  act  as  a  perfect  safeguard.  T.  H.  P. 

Thermal  Properties  of  Salicylaldehyde.  Wladimir  F. 
LuGiNiN  {J.  Chim.  phys.,  1904,  2,  1 — 6). — The  specific  heat  of  salicyl- 
aldehyde was  found  to  be  0'4540  and  the  latent  heat  of  vaporisation 
74*89  cal.  The  latter  number  gives  19  45  for  the  Trouton  constant, 
a  value  which,  although  low,  is  near  to  the  value  203  obtained  for  benz- 
aldehyde.  The  compound  does  not  therefore  appear  to  be  polymerised, 
so  that  the  introduction  of  the  hydroxyl  group  does  not  here  cause 
polymerisation.  The  author  now  considers  that  it  appears  probable 
that  polymerisation  depends  more  on  the  type  of  compound  than  on 
the  introduction  of  a  hydroxyl  group  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  7). 

L.  M.  J. 


Congruent  and  Incongruent  Liquid  Products  in  the  Case 
of  Double  Salts.  Wilhelm  Meyekhofper  {Zeit.  physikal.  Chem., 
1904,  48,  109—112.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  639).— A  binary 
double  salt  and  its  components  have  either  one  incongruent  and  one 
congruent  melting  point  or  three  congruent  melting  points.  A  similar 
remark  applies  to  salt  hydrates,  for  they  have  either  one  incongruent 
melting  point  (transition  point)  and  one  congruent  melting  point 
(cryohydric  point)  or  three  congruent  melting  points,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  hydrate,  CaCJ2,6H20.  J.  C.  P. 

Boiling  Point  Apparatus.  Johan  F.  Eykman  {J.  Chim.  phys., 
1904,2,47 — 51). — The  paper  contains  a  figure  and  description  of  a 
form  of  apparatus  for  the  determination  of  boiling  points,  in  which 
the  solution  is  heated  by  the  vapour  of  the  pure  solvent.  The 
apparatus  has  the  advantage  of  being  entirely  of  glass,  without  corks 
or  india-rubber,  and  its  trustworthiness  is  indicated  by  tables  of  results 
obtained  with  solutions  in  various  solvents.  L.  M.  J. 
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Boiling  Points  under  Dififerent  Pressures  of  Naphthalene, 
Diphenyl,  and  Benzophenone.  Adrien  Jaqueuod  and  EuoiNB 
Wassmer  {J.  Chim.  phys.,  1904,  2,  52— 78).— The  boiling  points  of 
the  three  compounds  were  determined  by  means  of  a  hydrogen  ther- 
mometer, and  a  diagram  and  description  of  the  apparatus  are  given. 
The  boiling  points  were  obtained  at  pressures  varying  from  300  to  800 
mm.,  and  cover  a  field  of  temperature  ranging  from  190°  to  308°. 
Great  precautions  were  taken  to  ensure  accuracy,  and  examples  illus- 
trative of  the  accuracy  of  the  results  are  given  with  the  complete 
tables.  The  author  considers  that  these  compounds  should  be  of  great 
value  when  a  constant  temperature  between  the  above  limits  is 
required,  as  they  can  be  more  readily  purified  than  those  substances 
the  vapour  pressure  curves  of  which  were  determined  by  Kamsay  and 
Young,  and  they  also  suffer  no  change  during  the  boiling.     L.  M.  J. 

The  Slope  of  the  Vaporisation  Neutral  Curve.  Joseph  E. 
Trevor  (/.  Fhysical  Chem.,  1904,  8,  341 — 350). — A  mathematical 
paper  in  which  the  form  is  deduced  for  the  expansion  curve  in  which 
a  diabetic  expansion  causes  neither  evaporation  nor  condensation. 

L.  M.  J. 

Vapour  Pressures  in  the  System  :  Benzene,  Carbon  Tetra- 
chloride, and  Ethyl  Alcohol.  II.  Frans  A.  H.  Schreinemakers 
{Zeit.  phyaikal.  Chem.,  1904,  48,  257— 288).— The  data  recorded  in 
the  earlier  paper  are  further  discussed  and  applied.  J.  C.  P. 

Cryoscopic  Study  of  Solutions  in  Sulphide  of  Antimonjr. 
Joseph  Guinchant  and  Paul  Chretien  (Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138, 
1269 — 1272). — The  lowering  of  the  temperature  of  solidification  of 
fused  antimony  sulphide  (540°)  on  the  addition  of  silver  sulphide  or 
lead  sulphide  has  been  measured.  The  two  series  of  data  give  790  as 
the  molecular  lowering  of  the  freezing  point.  From  the  equation 
k  =  0'02T^/L,  the  heat  of  fusion  of  the  sulphide  is  calculated  to  be 
16*7  Cal.,  which  is  in  good  agreement  with  the  value  17 '5  Cal.  ob- 
tained directly  by  calorimetric  measurements. 

Metallic  antimony  dissolves  in  the  molten  sulphide,  and  the  lowering 
of  the  freezing  point  produced  decreases  rapidly  with  increasing  con- 
centration. If,  however,  the  experimental  data  are  extrapolated  to 
zero  concentration,  the  value  113  is  obtained  as  the  mol.  weight  of  the 
dissolved  antimony  (at.  wt.  =  120).  It  is,  however,  possible  that  re- 
action takes  place  according  to  the  equation  Sb  +  Sb2S3  =  Sb3S3,  and 
the  nature  of  the  solution  cannot  be  definitely  determined  from  the 
experimental  data.  H.  M.  D. 

Thermochemical Considerations.  Antonio  Quartaroli  {Gazzetta, 
1904,  34,  i,  293 — 323). — The  author  attempts  to  apply  the  principles 
of  vectors  to  thermochemical  calculation,  especially  with  reference  to 
heats  of  combination.  In  this  way,  he  arrives  at  the  following  laws  : 
(1)  if  two  elements,  A  and  B,  are  capable  of  yielding  two  compounds, 
AB  and  AB^,  the  coeflficient  by  which  it  is  necessary  to  multiply  the 
heat  of  formation  of  AB  to  obtain  the  heat  developed  in  the  reaction 
AB  +  B  will  be  the  smaller  as  the  heat  of  formation   of  AB  becomes 
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greater.     (2)  If  two  elements  form  different  compounds  of  the  types 

AB,  AB^ ABn,  the  heat  developed  in  the  successive  combinations 

tends  to  become  constant,  and  can  only  vary  appreciably  in  the  case  of 
the  first  compound.  (3)  If,  however,  A  is  not  an  element,  but  a  moder- 
ately complex  radicle,  and  B  an  element  or  radicle  much  less  complex 
than  A,  a  slight  decrease  occurs  in  the  heat  developed  in  the  reactions 
A  +  B,AB  +  B,&c.  T.  H.  P. 

Heat  of  Combustion  of  Some  Polymeric  and  Isomeric  Com- 
pounds produced  by  the  Action  of  Light.  C.  N.  Ruber  and  J. 
ScHETELiQ  {Zeit.  physikcU.  Cheni.,  1904,  48,  345 — 352). — The  heats  of 
combustion  of  the  yellow  and  white  cinnamylidenemalonic  acids  (com- 
pare Liebermann,  Abstr.,  1895,  i,  470;  Riiber,  Abstr.,  1902,  i,  617) 
are  respectively  6056  and  6*055  Cal.  per  gram  ;  those  of  cinnamic  and 
a-truxillic  acids  (compare  Riiber,  Abstr.,  1902,  i,  785)  are  7'047  and 
7*039  Cal.  per  gram.  Thus,  allowing  for  the  experimental  error,  there 
is  no  energy  change  involved  in  the  transformations  of  the  above 
acids.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  authors  record  also  the  fol- 
lowing heats  of  combustion  (per  gram  substance)  :  tetramethylenedi- 
carboxylic  acid,  4*462  Cal.  (Stohmann) ;  acrylic  acid  (solid),  4534  Cal. ; 
cinnamylideneacetic  acid,  7*535  Cal.  ;  a^/ocinnamylideneacetic  acid, 
7*586  Cal.  (compare  Liebermann,  loc.  cit.).  J.  C.  P. 

Standard  of  Relative  Viscosity.  "Negative  Viscosity." 
William  W.  Taylor  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.,  1904,  25,  227—230).— 
In  the  formula  -q  =  y]Q.8t/S(^tQ,  where  tjq,  Sq,  t^  are  the  viscosity,  density,  and 
time  of  flow  respectively  through  a  tube  of  a  given  volume  of  a 
standard  liquid,  and  rj,  8,  t  are  the  corresponding  data  for  the  liquid 
under  examination,  the  viscosity  of  the  solvent  at  the  temperature  of 
the  experiment  is  generally  taken  as  7]^=!.  It  is  suggested  that  it 
would  be  better  to  take  the  viscosity  of  water  at  0°  as  the  standard, 
and  to  refer  the  relative  viscosity  of  liquids  and  solutions  to  this 
alone.     The  bearing  of  this  on  "  negative  viscosity  "  is  indicated. 

A  McK. 

Viscosity  of  Aqueous  Solutions  of  Chlorides,  Bromides,  and 
Iodides.  William  W.  Taylor  and  Clerk  Ranken  {Proc.  Boy.  Soc. 
Edin.,  1904,  25,  231— 241). -Taylor  and  Inglis  {PhU.  Mag.,  1903,  [vi], 
5,  312)  have  shown  that  the  rate  of  evolution  of  hydrogen  from  the 
action  of  aluminium  on  sulphuric  acid  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  potassium  chloride, whilst  the  addition  of  an  equivalent 
amount  of  potassium  bromide  has  no  effect.  Subsequent  investigation 
has  shown  that,  under  similar  conditions  and  with  solutions  of  pure 
hydrochloric  acid  and  hydrobromic  acid  with  the  same  concentration 
of  hydrogen  ions,  the  rate  of  evolution  of  hydrogen  from  hydrochloric 
acid  is  about  thirty  times  as  great  as  from  hydrobromic  acid.  The 
authors  have  determined  the  relative  viscosity  of  solutions  of  chloride, 
bromide,  and  iodide  under  varying  conditions  of  temperature  and 
concentration  with  the  view  of  finding  whether  those  marked  differences 
between  chloride  and  bromide  mentioned  manifest  themselves  in  other 
physical  proj^erties. 
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The  relative  viscosity  of  aqueous  solutions  of  potassium  chloride, 
potassium  bromide,  potassium  iodide,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  hydro- 
bromic  acid  respectively  was  determined  at  0°,  15°,  and  25°,  and  at 
concentrations  of  1  mol.,  2  mols.,  and  3  mols.  per  litre.  The  equivalent 
conductivity  of  the  same  solutions  at  0°  was  also  determined. 

The  change  of  viscosity  with  change  of  temperature  diminishes  from 
chlorine  to  bromine  and  from  bromine  to  iodine.  The  effect  of  con- 
centration on  the  viscosity  depends  on  the  temperature  ;  it  may  affect 
the  viscosity  in  opposite  directions  at  different  temperatures. 

There  are  considerable  differences  in  viscosity  of  chloride,  bromide, 
and  iodide,  and  especially  in  the  effect  of  changes  in  concentration  and 
temperature.  A.  McK. 

Molecular  Weights  of  Liquids.  Clarence  L,  Speyers  (Amer.  J. 
Sci.,  1904,  [iv],  17,  427 — 436). — The  author  considers  it  undesirable 
to  speak  of  associated  molecules  when  there  is  not  purely  chemical 
evidence  that  such  association  exists.  He  suggests  the  term  "  activity 
factor  "  in  place  of  what  is  generally  termed  "  association  factor."  When 
a>l,  therefore,  depressed  chemical  activity  is  to  be  expected,  whilst 
increased  chemical  activity  termed  electrolytic  dissociation  is  indicated 
by  a<l.  In  a  system  of  two  liquid  components  forming  two  phases, 
by  application  of  the  formula  nlN—{p-p')lp'  (see  Abstr.,  1902,  ii, 
388),  and  recollecting  that  the  vapour  pressure  of  each  component 
must  be  the  same  in  the  two  phases,  the  author  shows  that  the  activity 
factor  of  each  liquid  is  increased  by  the  effect  of  the  other.  The 
activity  factors  of  aniline  in  mixtures  of  aniline  and  amylene  are  cal- 
culated, and  it  is  seen  that  the  factor  increases  very  greatly  to  a 
concentration  of  about  75  per  cent,  of  aniline,  after  which  it  decreases. 
The  activity  factors  of  nitrobenzene  in  various  solutions  were  also 
calculated ;  for  this  compound,  the  values  do  not  show  so  great  an 
increase,  except  in  the  case  of  solutions  in  pentane,  in  which  two  phases 
exist.  L.  M.  J. 

Theory  of  Capillarity.  Gbrrit  Barker  {Zeit.  physikal.  Chem., 
1904,  48,  1 — 39). — A  physical  and  mathematical  paper.        J.  C.  P. 

Velocity  of  Diffusion  of  Water  through  a  Semi-permeable 
Membrane.  Joh.  Skbor  {Zeit.  Elektrochem.^  1904,  10,  347 — 353). — 
A  membrane  of  copper  ferrocyanide  formed  on  the  outside  of  a  porous 
cell  is  used  ;  after  very  thorough  washing  with  water,  the  cell  is  filled 
with  distilled  water  and  immersed  in  solutions  of  various  substances, 
and  the  rate  at  which  water  diffuses  out  of  the  cell  determined  by 
observing  the  fall  of  level  in  a  graduated  tube  attached  to  the  cell. 
Using  solutions  of  sucrose,  it  is  shown  that  the  rate  of  diffusion 
(c.c.  per  hour)  is  proportional  to  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  solution. 
The  constant  (rate  of  diffusion/osmotic  pressure)  is,  for  a  given  mem- 
brane, the  same  for  all  substances  (sucrose,  dextrose,  and  mannitol 
were  tried).  The  constant  increases  rapidly  with  the  temperature.  It 
is  obvious  that  when  the  diffusion  constant  has  been  found  for  a  given 
membrane,  a  measurement  of  the  rate  of  diffusion  through  the  mem- 
brane can  be  used  to  calculate  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  solution, 
and  so  to  calculate  the  molecular  weiijbt  of  the  dissolved  substance. 
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Several  experiments  of  this  kind  are  made  with  barium  chloride, 
raflSnose,  dextrin,  and  dextrose  ;  the  results  agree  approximately  with 
theory.  In  the  case  of  dextrose,  the  osmotic  pressure  remained  un- 
changed when  the  rotatory  power  diminished  to  about  one-half  its 
initial  value.  T.  £. 

Anodic  Behaviour  of  Tin,  Antimony,  and  Bismuth.  Karl 
ELBsandH.  Thummel  {Zeit.  UUktroc/usm.,  1904:,  10,  361— 367).— A 
tin  anode  dissolves  in  solutions  of  sodium  chloride,  or  sulphate,  or 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acids  almost  entirely  in  the  stannous  condi- 
tion. Antimony  and  bismuth,  in  sodium  chloride  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
dissolve  entirely  in  the  tervalent  form.  T.  E. 

Saturation  by  the  Method  of  Air-bubbling.  Hector  R. 
Carveth  and  Roy  E.  Fowler  {J.  Physical  Chem.,  1904,  8,  313—324). 
— Experiments  were  made  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  method 
for  the  determination  of  the  vapour  pressure  of  a  solution  which 
consists  in  the  estimation  of  the  moisture  carried  over  when  a  known 
volume  of  air  is  bubbled  through  the  solution.  The  authors,  from 
analogy  with  the  solution  of  salts,  considered  it  probable  that  the  air 
would  be  saturated  with  moisture  if  it  were  first  nearly  saturated  at  a 
higher  temperature  and  then  passed  through  the  solution  at  the 
temperature  desired.  The  experiments  were  hence  carried  out  thus  : 
dry  air  was  passed  through  (1)  the  liquid  to  be  investigated  at  the 
desired  temperature,  (2)  the  liquid  at  a  higher  temperature,  (3)  liquid 
as  in  No.  1,  (4)  absorption  bulbs.  The  liquid  employed  was  pure 
water.  The  results  indicate  the  greit  difficulty  of  obtaining 
accuracy,  and  that  the  method  requires  very  careful  examination 
before  new  results  obtained  by  its  use  are  accepted.  L.  M.  J. 

Velocity  of  Absorption  of  Gaseous  by  Solid  Substances. 
Arthur  Hantzsch  {Zeit.  physxkaZ.  Chem.,  1904,  48,  289 — 329). — 
The  cases  studied  were  the  absorption  of  ammonia  by  solid  organic 
acids  and  of  hydrogen  chloride  by  solid  organic  bases.  The  absorbent 
solid  was  obtained  in  a  finely  divided  condition  by  grinding  it  with 
powdered  glass,  and  the  gas  to  be  absorbed  was  in  some  experiments 
undiluted,  in  others  diluted  with  air.  When  the  gas  is  undiluted  or 
present  in  the  diluted  form  in  very  large  excess,  the  course  of  the  ab- 
sorption is  in  general  governed  by  the  equation  for  a  reaction  of  the 
first  order.  When  the  gas  is  present  in  molecular  quantity  and  mixed 
with  air,  the  course  of  absorption  is  governed  by  the  equation  for  a 
reaction  of  the  second  order. 

With  acids  wliose  dissociation  constants  can  be  readily  determined, 
the  absorption  velocity  constant  for  ammonia  varies  with  the  strength 
of  the  absorbent  acid,  but  much  less  markedly  than  the  dissociation 
constant ;  thus,  the  absorption  constant  for  trichloroacetic  acid  is  only 
about  one  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  that  for  monochloroacetic  acid 
under  the  same  conditions,  whilst  the  corresponding  dissociation  con- 
stants are  approximately  as  1000  :  1.  The  value  of  the  absorption 
constant  diminishes  rapidly  as  the  initial  ammonia  concentration 
diminishes.  Absorption  constants  are  obtained  also  for  substances  of 
a  very  weak  acidic  character,  such  as  a-  and  ^-naphthols,    phenol, 
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;9-cresol,  and  a7i<ibenzaIdozime.  In  these  cases,  the  order  of  value  ol 
the  constants  is  much  more  distinctly  the  order  of  the  acidic  strength 
The  fact  that  an  absorption  velocity  constant  can  be  got  at  all  appearj 
to  be  characteristic  of  true  acids,  for  with  pseudo-acids  no  constani 
can  be  obtained,  as  will  be  shown  in  detail  in  a  later  paper. 

Absorption  constants  for  hydrogen  chloride  with  basic  substances 
such  as  ^)-toluidine,  tribromoaniline,  a-  and  /S-naphthylamines,  carb 
amide,  and  benzidine  can  also  be  obtained,  and  their  determinatiot 
furnishes  a  method  of  distinguishing  true  and  pseudo-bases.  To  th< 
absolute  values  of  these  absorption  velocity  constants  no  great  im 
portance  is  attached,  because  of  their  dependence  on  the  conditions  oi 
the  experiment.  J.  C.  P. 

Solubility  of  Hydrogen  and  Nitrous  Oxide  in  Water  at 
Affected  by  Different  Dissociated  Substances.  W.  Knopp  {Zeit 
physikal.  Chem.,  1904,  48,  97—108.  Compare  Braun,  Abstr.,  1900 
ii,  529), — The  author  finds  the  coefficient  of  absorption  of  hydroger 
in  pure  water  at  20°  to  be  0-01883,  of  nitrous  oxide  06270.  Th( 
solubility  of  hydrogen  in  solutions  of  chloral  hydrate  diminishei 
almost  in  a  linear  manner  with  the  concentration  of  the  latter.  Ir 
solutions  also  of  ammonium,  sodium,  and  potassium  nitrates  anc 
potassium  chloride,  the  absorption  coefficient  is  lowered,  the  exteni 
of  the  lowering  being  greater  for  sodium  nitrate  than  for  potassiun 
nitrate,  greater  for  potassium  nitrate  than  for  ammonium  nitrate,  anc 
greater  for  potassium  chloride  than  for  potassium  nitrate.  From  th( 
equation  l/c.logCi'/Cj  =  (l  -y)A-yB,  where  A  and  B  are  constants 
c  and  y  the  molecular  concentration  and  degree  of  dissociation  of  th( 
electrolyte,  Cj'  and  Cj  the  molecular  concentrations  of  the  gas  in  sail 
solution  and  water  respectively,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  absorp- 
tion coefficient  in  good  agreement  with  experiment.  On  the  othei 
hand,  the  values  of  the  expression  {a-a')/M^'^  are  not  satisfactorily 
constant,  no  better  than  those  of  the  expression  (a  -  a')/ J/. 

In  chloral  hydrate  solutions,  the  absorption  coefficient  of  nitrout 
oxide  diminishes  in  a  linear  manner  with  the  concentration  of  th( 
chloral  hydrate.  In  propionic  acid  solutions,  however,  it  actually 
increases  with  the  concentration  of  the  acid,  and  for  the  medium 
concentrations  the  values  of  l/w2.1ogCj'/Ci  are  constant  (n2  =  numbei 
of  molecules  of  acid).  For  nitrous  oxide  in  solutions  of  sodium  and 
potassium  nitrates,  the  equation  l/c.logCj^ /Gi  =  {I  -y)A  —yB  is  found 
to  be  applicable.  J.  C.  P. 

Theory  of  the  Saturation  Phenomena  of  Binary  Mixtures, 
P.  BoEDKE  {Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1904,  48,  330— 344).— A  theoretical 
paper,  in  which  the  author,  starting  from  the  critical  solution  pheno- 
mena, arrives  at  an  extension  of  the  solution  laws.  In  particular,  it 
is  shown  that  on  the  basis  of  the  dilute  solution  laws  and  the  law  ol 
the  rectilinear  diameter,  it  is  possible  to  formulate  the  saturation 
relationships  of  certain  binary  liquid  mixtures  in  good  agreement  with 
experiment  (compare  Rothmund,  Abstr.,   1898,  ii,  503).         J.  C.  P. 

Lowering  of  Solubility.  I.  Hans  Euler  {Arkiv.  Kern.  Min. 
GeoL,  1904,  1,  143 — 158). — Attention  is  drawn  to  the  parallel  effects 
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of  different  electrolytes,  such  as  lithiunL  chloride,  potassium  nitrate 
and  chloride,  in  lowering  the  solubilities  of  hydrogen,  nitrous  oxide, 
and  ethyl  acetate  in  water.  A  consideration  of  the  experimental  data 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  equivalent  lowering  of  the  solubility 
is  an  additive  property  of  the  two  dissolved  substances.  It  is  shown 
that  when  /q  and  I  are  the  solubilities  in  water  and  in  the  salt  solution 
respectively,  and  c  is  the  concentration  of  the  salt,  then  (lQ^r)lc^'*=a 
const. 

The  author  has  studied  also  the  extent  to  which  the  solubilities  of 
two  salts  with  a  common  ion  are  mutually  affected.  The  pairs  of 
salts  chosen  are  such  as  crystallise  without  water  of  crystallisation. 

J.  C.  P. 

Rate  of  Dissolution  of  Salts  in  their  Aqueous  Solutions.  J. 
SchCrr  (/.  Chim.  pkys.,  1904,  2,  245 — 306). — The  rate  of  dissolution 
was  measured  by  determination  of  the  successive  times  in  which  the 
crystal  suspended  in  the  liquid  lost  O'Ol  gram  in  weight  (apparent 
weight).  The  crystals  in  each  case  were  covered  with  paraffin  except 
one  plane  face,  and  the  rate  of  dissolution  was  calculated  as  dNjdt, 
where  N  is  the  thickness  of  the  crystal  normally  to  this  face.  Three 
periods  are  distinguished  during  the  dissolution :  (1)  preliminary 
period,  (2)  period  of  steady  state,  (3)  period  in  which  the  action  is 
irregular  owing  to  the  exaggerated  deformations  of  the  crystal  face. 
During  the  first  period  there  are  formed  on  the  face  of  the  crystal 
corrosion  figures ;  these  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  crystal  and  its 
crystallographic  face;  some  of  these  increase  in  size,  whilst  others  may 
decrease,  and  after  a  short  time  they  give  place  to  what  the  author 
terms  convection  striae,  which  appear  during  the  second  period  ;  these 
striae  characterise  the  convection  currents  during  the  steady  state  j 
they  are  dependent  on  the  position  of  the  face  in  the  solvent,  but  do 
not  differ  for  the  different  crystallographic  faces.  During  this  period, 
the  striae,  as  also  the  rate  of  dissolution,  differ  but  little  in  different 
crystals  of  the  same  compound.  Gentle  agitation  of  the  liquid  was 
found  to  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  dissolution.  The  variation  of 
the  rate  of  dissolution  with  concentration  was  investigated,  and  the 
results  are  in  accord  with  the  law  that  the  rate  of  dissolution  is  pro- 
portional to  the  difference  between  the  logarithm  of  the  saturation 
concentration  and  of  the  actual  concentration.  This  law  the  author 
further  supports  by  theoretical  considerations,  but  it  is  obviously  in- 
applicable for  the  limiting  case  of  infinite  dilution.  In  the  particular 
case  of  a  very  slightly  soluble  salt,  the  logarithms  may  be  replaced  by 
the  actual  concentrations,  the  expression  dxjdt  =  Alogxjx  becoming 
dxjdt  =  A{xq-x),  the  form  of  expression  deduced  by  Noyes  and 
Whitney.  Further  experiments,  however,  proved  that  this  expression 
is  not  valid  for  more  soluble  salts.  Experiments  were  then  made  on 
the  rate  of  dissolution  in  solutions  of  other  salts  with  one  common 
ion.  Very  marked  differences  are  found  for  dissolution  of  copper 
sulphate  in  solutions  of  potassium  and  ammonium  sulphates,  and  the 
author  considers  that  the  effect  of  the  metal  is  more  pronounced  than 
that  of  the  acid  radicle.  In  a  few  cases,  the  temperature-coefficient 
between  10'^  and  30°  was  obtained,  and  an  expression  of  the  form 
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{dNjdt)  =  (dNldt){\  +  at  +  hf)  is  given,  where  a  varies  from  0'03  to 
004,  and  h  from  0-015  to  0-02.  L.  M.  J. 

Determination  of  the  Solubility  of  Salts  of  Weak  Acids 
from  Measurement  of  their  Conductivity.  D.  Gardner  and  D.  G. 
Gerassimoff  {Zeit.  physikal.  CJiem.,  1904,  48,  359 — 364). — Kohlrausch 
has  recently  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  528)  published  a  large  number  of  values 
for  the  conductivity  of  sparingly  soluble  salts,  these  values  to  form  a 
basis  for  the  calculation  of  their  solubility.  The  authors  point  out 
that  if  the  salt  is  derived  from  a  weak  acid,  hydrolysis,  resulting  in 
an  excess  of  OH'  ions,  will  take  place,  and  thus  the  conductivity  will 
not  be  a  measure  of  the  solubility.  In  the  special  case  of  barium 
carbonate,  they  show  that  the  conductivity  of  the  saturated  solution 
diminishes  in  presence  of  increasing  quantities  of  sodium  hydroxide, 
until  it  reaches  a  limiting  value  about  6  x  10"^  instead  of  the  value 
28*6  X  10"^  obtained  in  pure  water.  It  is  shown,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  conductivity  of  barium  sulphate,  the  hydrolysis  of  which  is 
negligible,  is  scarcely  affected  by  the  presence  of  sodium  hydroxide. 

J.  C.  P. 

Solutions  of  Salts  of  Ammonia  and  of  Amines.  Hans  Euler 
{^Arkiv.  Kem.  Min.  GeoL,  1904,  1,  133 — 142). — The  author's  measure- 
ments of  the  solubility  of  aniline  in  water  show  that  100  grams  of 
water  at  18°  dissolve  3*61  grams  of  aniline.  The  solubility  of  aniline 
in  solutions  of  certain  chlorides  and  of  sodium  and  potassium 
hydroxides  of  various  strengths  was  also  determined.  The  diminu- 
tions in  the  solubility  rest  for  the  most  part  on  the  physical  action 
which  in  general  determines  "salting-out"  (see  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  196). 
In  the  case  of  ammonia,  however,  the  formation  of  complex  com- 
pounds plays  a  greater  part.  The  freezing  point  depressions  of 
solutions  of  aniline  and  its  hydrochloride  in  water  have  been  deter- 
mined ;  when  the  base  and  the  salt  are  both  present  in  low  concentra- 
tions, the  formation  of  complex  compounds  is  slight,  but  this  becomes 
more  marked  in  the  more  concentrated  solutions. 

The  results  show  that  whilst  aniline  forms,  with  metallic  salts, 
much  less  stable  complexes  than  ammonia,  yet  the  proportion  of 
complex  salt  formed  is  much  greater  with  aniline  than  with  ammonia. 
Analogy  is  drawn  between  compounds  such  as  NH.NOo,NHg  and 
AgN03,2NH8.  T.  H.  P. 

SolubiUty  of  Calcium  Sulphate  in  Aqueous  Solutions  of 
Potassium  and  Sodium  Sulphates.  Frank  K.  Cameron  and 
J.  F.  Breazeale  (/.  rhysiccd  Chem.,  1904,  8,  335— 340).— The  curve 
for  the  solubility  of  calcium  sulphate  in  solutions  of  potassium 
sulphate,  drawn  with  concentrations  of  calcium  sulphate  as  ordinates 
and  of  potassium  sulphate  as  abscissae  is  seen  to  consist  of  two  portions, 
one  in  which  gypsum  is  the  solid  phase,  the  other  in  which  syngenite  is 
the  solid  phase.  The  triple  point  was  found  to  correspond  with  the 
concentrations :  potassium  sulphate,  32*47  grams  ;  calcium  sulphate, 
1*582  grams  per  litre.  The  first  curve  has  a  minimum  at  about  the 
concentration  potassium  sulphate,  12  grams,  calcium  sulphate,  1*45  grams 
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per  litre  (approximately) ;  the  second  curve  has  no  minimum,  the 
concentration  of  the  calcium  sulphate  decreasing  from  the  triple  point 
as  that  of  the  potassium  sulphate  increases.  In  solutions  of  sodium 
sulphate,  a  continuous  curve  is  obtained  with  a  minimum  at  about 
15  per  cent,  of  sodium  sulphate.  The  temperature  in  both  cases 
was  25°.  L.  M.  J. 

Solid  Solutions  between  Nitro-  and  Nitroso-derivatives. 
Giuseppe  Bruni  and  A.  Callegari  {Atti  E.  Accad.  Lincei,  1904,  [v], 
13,  i,  567 — 573). — The  authors  have  made  cryoscopic  measurements  of  : 
(1)  nitrosobenzene  in  benzene  and  nitrobenzene;  (2)  j9-nitrosotoluene 
in  nitrobenzene  and  p-nitrotoluene ;  (3)  ethyl  o-nitrosobenzoate  in 
ethyl  o-nitrobenzoate,  and  (4)  o-nitrobenzaldehyde  in  o-nitrosobenzoic 
acid.  From  the  results  obtained,  they  draw  the  following  conclusions : 
(1)  aromatic  nitroso-derivatives  in  general  give  solid  solutions  with 
the  corresponding  nitro-derivatives.  (2)  Since  the  depressions  are 
always  proportional  to  the  concentrations,  and  the  coefficient  of  dis- 
tribution between  the  two  phases  hence  constant,  the  nitroso-deriva- 
tives have  the  simple  molecular  weight  in  such  solid  solutions. 
(3)  The  solid  solutions,  like  the  liquid  ones,  of  the  true  nitroso- 
derivatives,  are  coloured  green.  (4)  An  acid  can  form  solid  solutions 
with  the  corresponding  aldehyde.  (5)  It  is  possible  to  obtain  solid 
solutions  (super-saturated)  in  the  case  when  the  solute  is  not  soluble 
in  the  liquid  solvent. 

;tJ-Nitrosodiethylaniline  forms  mixed  crystals  with  j9-nitrodiethyl- 
aniline,  and  hence,  in  the  crystalline  state,  has  the  structure  of  a 
true  nitroso-derivative,  although  in  the  dissolved  or  molten  condition 
it  has  the  tautomeric  quinonoid  configuration.  The  slowness  of 
crystallisation  and  the  irregular  cryoscopic  results  obtained  indicate 
the  existence,  in  this  case,  of  two  kinds  of  tautomeric  molecules  in  the 
liquid  phase. 

The  relations  met  with  between  organic  nitro-  and  nitroso-compounds 
probably  exist  also  between  inorganic  nitrites  and  nitrates  (compare 
Muller,  this  vol.,  ii,  117).  T.  H.  P. 

Freezing  of  Solutions  in  Dimorphous  Solvents.  Giuseppe 
Bruni  and  A.  Callegari  {Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  1904,  [v],  13,  i, 
481 — 489). — Assuming  that  a  dissolved  substance  does  not  form  solid 
solutions  with  either  of  the  two  modifications  of  a  dimorphous  solvent, 
the  authors  discuss,  with  reference  to  vapour  pressure-temperature 
diagrams,  the  cases  of  the  solvent  being  (1)  enantiotropically  di- 
morphous and  (2)  monotropically  dimorphous.  The  freezing  point 
depression  is,  for  case  (1),  greater  for  the  stable  than  for  the  labile  form; 
when  the  solution  is  very  concentrated,  the  separation  of  the  labile 
form  may  correspond  with  a  higher  freezing  point  than  that  of  the 
stable  modification.  In  case  (2),  however,  the  depression  for  the  labile 
form  is  greater  than  for  the  stable  one.  In  this  way,  information  can 
be  obtained  regarding  the  character  of  the  dimorphism  of  a  solvent. 

Knowing  the  freezing  points  of  the  two  forms,  the  three  transition 
points  (2\,  T^  and  T^),  and  also  the  cryoscopic  constant  (and  hence  the 
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heat  of  fusion,  Qj),  for  one  modification,  the  heat  of  transformation 
can  be  calculated  from  van't  Hoff's  equation:  QJ2\  =  Qi/J\  +  QjT^' 

For  the  stable  form  of  methylene  iodide,  the  authors  obtain  the 
freezing  point  5*7°,  which  agrees  well  with  the  value  5'7l°  obtained  by 
Tammann  and  Hollmaun  (Tammann,  KHstallisieren  und  Schinelzen, 
1903,  pp.  278  et  seg.),  but  is  considerably  higher  than  that  given  by 
Beckmann  (this  vol.,  ii,  235),  namely,  4*7°;  the  labile  modification  has 
the  freezing  point  5'23°.  The  heats  of  fusion  of  the  two  forms  are 
10"8°  and  11  "3°  respectively,  so  that  the  heat  of  transformation  is  0*5. 
These  numbers  are  in  accord  with  van't  Hoff's  equation. 

The  fctable  form  of  o-nitrobenzaldehyde  has  the  freezing  point  430°, 
and  the  molecular  freezing  point  depression  72,  the  corresponding 
numbers  for  the  labile  modification  being  40*4°  and  79  respectively; 
this  aldehyde  is  hence  monotropically  dimorphous.  The  same  is  the 
case  for  iodine  monochloride.  T.  H.  P. 

Determination  by  an  lodometric  Method  of  the  Degree  of 
Hydrolytic  Decomposition  of  Salts.  Wladimir  E.  Pawloff  and 
D.  G.  Gerassimoff  {J.  liuss.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc,  1904,  36,  566—572).— 
A  preliminary  paper,  describing  a  method  by  which  the  degree  of 
hydrolytic  dissociation  of  salts  is  measured  by  determining  the  amount 
of  iodine  evolved  when  the  salt  is  mixed  with  potassium  iodide  and 
iodate.  The  results  obtained  with  a  number  of  salts  and  with 
sulphuric  acid  are  given  in  tabular  form.  T.  H.  P. 

Phenomena  of  Floccxilent  Precipitation.  M.  Neisser  and  U. 
Friedemann  {CJi^m.  Centr.,  1904,  i,  1387 — 1388;  from  Miinch.  med. 
Woch.,  51,  No.  11). — The  particles  of  mastic  in  an  aqueous  emulsion 
formed  by  pouring  an  alcoholic  solution  into  water  are  electro- 
negatively  charged,  for  when  subjected  to  a  high  E.M.F.  between 
platinum  electrodes  they  move  to  the  anode  and  are  precipitated 
there.  The  addition  of  small  quantities  of  acids  or  salts  to  such 
an  emulsion  causes  the  particles  to  be  precipitated  in  a  flocculent 
form.  Experiments  have  been  made  on  the  action  of  aluminium 
sulphate,  ferric  chloride,  ferric  nitrate,  colloidal  ferric  hydroxide, 
arsenic  trisulphide,  and  ferric  hydroxide.  The  results  show  that 
when  colloids  and  suspensions  which  are  charged  with  different 
kinds  of  electricity  are  brought  together  in  certain  proportions,  both 
separate  in  a  flocculent  form.  Aniline  dyes  behave  in  this  respect 
like  colloids.  The  acid  dyes  which  were  examined  were  found  to 
move  towards  the  anode  and  the  basic  towards  the  cathode ;  the 
latter  cause  the  precipitation  of  mastic.  When  arsenic  trisulphide 
benzopurpurin,  eosin,  Bismarck- brown,  neutral-red,  methylene-blue,  or 
positively  charged  colloidal  ferric  hydroxide  is  added  to  an  excess  of 
the  negatively  charged  mastic,  precipitation  is  prevented  and  no 
separation  of  the  small  quantity  of  colloid  in  a  flocculent  form  could 
be  detected.  This  inhibiting  effect  may  be  due  to  the  coating  of  the 
one  colloid  or  suspension  by  the  other,  whereby  the  former  is  protected 
from  the  action  of  the  salt  ions.  In  the  zone  affected,  the  inhibiting 
colloid  only  appears  to  be  present,  the  second  being  in  a  form  which 
cannot  be  detected  by  reactions  depending  on  precipitation.     Gelatin, 
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serum,  extract  of  leeches  or  bacteria  and  albuminous  colloids  also  prevent 
the  precipitation  of  negatively  charged  suspensions  and  colloids  by 
substances  by  which  they  are  not  themselves  precipitated.  Although 
these  colloids  do  not  cause  flocculent  precipitation,  they  acquire  this 
power  when  salts  are  added  in  quantities  which  are  in  themselves 
insufficient  to  cause  precipitation.  The  albuminous  colloids  may  be 
regarded  as  mixtures  or  as  colloids  which,  unlike  the  metallic  colloids, 
may  possess  both  electro-positive  and  electro-negative  properties.  By 
the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  salts,  the  amphoteric  colloids 
become  positively  or  negatively  charged,  and  then  behave  like  the 
metallic  colloids ;  a  small  quantity  then  causes  flocculent  precipitation 
of  suspensions  which  have  opposite  electric  charges,  whilst  a  larger 
quantity  prevents  it.  In  its  physical  aspect,  flocculent  precipitation, 
like  agglutination,  appears  to  be  a  link  between  the  phenomena  of 
precipitation  of  albuminous  substances  and  that  of  inorganic  sus- 
pensions. E.  W.  W. 

Experiments  on  the  Precipitation  with  Colloidal  Solutions 
of  Metal  Sulphides.  Arthur  Muller  and  Paul  Artmann  [Chem. 
Cmtr.,  1904,  i,  1388  ;  from  Oeaterr.  C/iem.  Zeit.,  7,  149—151.  Com- 
pare Zsigmondy,  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  188). — Experiments  made  with 
colloidal  solutions  of  the  sulphides  of  arsenic,  cadmium,  and  silver  have 
shown  that  in  these  cases  the  addition  of  gum  and  casein  prevents  the 
precipitation  of  the  sulphides  by  acids  or  salts  much  more  effectively 
than  either  glue  or  isinglass.  This  may  depend  on  the  fact  that  under 
certain  conditions  the  solutions  of  the  sulphides  of  ai'senic  and  cadmium 
form  precipitates  with  solutions  of  glue.  E.  W.  W. 

Formation  of  Precipitates  in  Gelatin.  Joachim  Hausmann 
{Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1904,  40,  110 — 145). — A  solution  of  a  particular 
salt  in  gelatin  was  allowed  to  solidify  in  a  small  test-tube,  which  was 
then  immersed  in  a  vessel  containing  an  aqueous  solution  of  a  second 
salt,  which  is  capable  of  interacting  with  the  first  salt  to  give  a  pre- 
cipitate. In  such  cases,  Liesegang  had  previously  observed  that  the 
precipitate  gradually  forms  in  the  gelatin,  not  uniformly,  but  in  layers; 
the  author  has  examined  a  large  number  of  salts  to  find  out  whether 
this  phenomenon  is  a  general  one.  The  experiments  were  carried  out 
at  the  temperature  of  the  laboratory.  The  appearance  of  the  various 
rings  observed  is  represented  by  reproductions  from  photographs.  In 
the  case  of  silver  dichromate,  formed  from  silver  nitrate  and  potassium 
dichromate,  the  layers  were  brown,  and  the  intervening  spaces 
became  coloured  with  a  substance  lighter  in  colour  than  that  of  the 
rings,  from  which  secondary  rings  gradually  separated.  The  following 
precipitates  were  examined  :  silver  chloride,  silver  bromide,  silver 
iodide,  silver  thiocyanate,  silver  iodate,  silver  orthophosphate,  silver 
pyrophosphate;  lead  chloride,  lead  iodide,  lead  sulphate,  mercurous 
chloride,  mercurous  iodide,  copper  thiocyanate,  copper  hydroxide,  lead 
sulphide,  mercuric  sulphide,  silver  sulphide, .copper  sulphide,  Ac.  All 
the  sulphides  examined  were  obtained  in  the  colloidal  form  in  the 
gelatin  when  sodium  sulphide   was  used   as  the  precipitant ;   when, 
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however,  ammonium  sulphide  was  used,  the  precipitates  were  more 
or  less  compact  and  of  definite  structure. 

In  almost  all  the  cases  examined,  layers  of  the  precipitate  were 
formed  in  the  gelatin ;  exceptions  were  the  sulphates  of  barium, 
strontium,  and  calcium,  the  oxalates  of  barium  and  silver,  and  the 
chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  thallium,  which  formed  crystals  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  gelatin. 

The  formation  of  the  various  precipitates  in  layer  took  place  more 
readily  in  gelatin  than  in  agar-agar  or  starch. 

The  i-ate  at  which  the  layers  formed  with  various  salts  was 
studied.  For  equivalent  dilute  solutions  of  various  chlorides,  the 
precipitate  in  the  gelatin  (containing  silver  nitrate)  rises  to  the  same 
height  in  each  case,  whilst  the  rate  of  the  action  depends  on  the 
chlorion  and  not  on  the  cathion  with  the  particular  chloride  used.  The 
height  to  which  the  precipitate  rises  is,  on  the  other  hand,  dependent 
on  the  cathion  of  the  salt  dissolved  in  the  gelatin,  that  is,  on  the 
silver  ion,  and  is  independent  of  the  anion. 

This  method  is  the  first  one  which  is  not  electrolytic  for  determining 
the  speed  of  ions.  A.  McK. 

Formation  and  Transition  of  Liquid  Mixed  Crystals.  Arnold 
C.  DE  KocK  {ZeiL  physikal.  Chem.,  1904,  48,  129— 176).— Solid 
jo-azoxyanisole  assumes  the  crystalline  liquid  condition  (turbid)  at  114°, 
and  becomes  a  clear  liquid  at  135  •2°.  A  similar  substance  is 
p-methoxycinnamic  acid,  for  which  the  corresponding  temperatures 
are  170 "6°  and  185*5^.  When  these  two  substances  are  mixed,  the 
melting  points  (135'2°  and  185'5°)  are  lowered ;  the  temperature- 
concentration  curve  exhibits  a  rounded  minimum,  and  shows  that 
homogeneous  liquid  mixed  crystals  are  formed  in  a  continuous  series. 
At  certain  lower  temperatures,  varying  with  the  composition  of  the 
mixture,  one  or  other  of  the  pure  solid  substances  is  deposited,  and 
the  temperature-concentration  curve  based  on  these  observations 
resembles  an  ordinary  freezing  point  curve  with  a  eutectic  point  at 
107 — 108°.  Similar  experiments  have  been  made  with  binary  systems, 
only  one  component  of  which  forms  a  crystalline  liquid,  namely, 
(l)p-azoxyanisole  and  quinol,  (2)  p-methoxycinnamic  acid  and  quinol, 
(3)  jo-azoxyanisole  and  benzophenone,  (4)  ethyl  p-azoxybenzoate  and 
ethyl  j»-azobenzoate.  In  these  cases  also  liquid  mixed  crystals  are 
formed,  but  only  up  to  a  certain  concentration  of  the  second  sub- 
stance. The  temperature  at  which  j^-azoxyanisole  passes  from  the 
turbid  crystalline  liquid  condition  to  the  ordinary  clear  non-crystal- 
line liquid  condition  is  lowered  by  the  addition  of  quinol  or  benzo- 
phenone. The  value  of  the  molecular  depression  is  approximately  the 
same  (about  4900)  in  the  two  cases,  provided  allowance  is  made  for 
the  amount  of  quinol  or  benzophenone  present  in  the  mixed  crystals. 
Using  Rothmund's  formula  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  158),  the  author  has 
calculated  the  latent  heat  of  the  change  crystalline  liquid  — -  non- 
crystalline liquid  for  p-azoxyanisole,  and  finds  the  value  0*68  Cal.,  in 
good  agreement  with  Hulett. 

The  manner  in  which  in  the  above  mentioned  liquid  mixed  crystals  are 
formed,  and  at  lower  temperatures  pass  into  ordinary  crystals,  gives 
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considerable  support  to  the  view  that  a  crystalline  liquid  is  a  homo- 
geneous phase,  and  not  an  emulsion  of  two  liquids.  The  author  has 
repeated  Tammann's  sedimentation  experiments  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  445) 
with  another  sample  of  j9-azoxyanisole,  but  cannot  confirm  that 
worker's  observations.  J.  C.  P. 

Free  Energy  of  Formation  of  some  Reactions  of  Technical 
Importance.  Hans  von  Juptner  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1904,  40, 
61  —  64.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  382). — The  free  energy  of  formation 
of  carbon  dioxide  from  amorphous  carbon  and  oxygen  is  calculated 
from  Le  Chatelier's  determinations.  A.  McK. 

Significance  of  the  Coefficient  B  in  the  Expression  for  the 
Alteration  of  Free  Energy.  Hans  von  Juptner  {Zeit.  anorg. 
Chem.,  1904,  40,  65 — 67). — The  alteration  of  the  free  energy  in  any 
reaction  is  represented  by  Aj.  =  AQ  +  BT-'l-'i02^^{a:^-a^)T.\ogT- 
{/3.^  -  /8i)2^  -  (y,  -  Ti)/^^  (compare  this  vol.,  ii,  382).  In  this  expression, 
B  =  Ry.  constant,  that  is,  the  product  of  the  gas  constant  R  (  =  1'982 
cal.)  and  another  constant,  deduced  by  integration  from  the  van't  Hoff 
equation, 

d\k=  -  QjdTjRT^,  tnamely, 

JQjdT/Rl'^  +  1/fc  «  constant. 

Instances  are  quoted  where  this  constant  is  calculated.         A.  McK. 

Metallic  Substitution.  Alb.  J.  J.  Vandevelde  and  C.  E.  Wasteels 
{Bull.  Acad.  Rorj.  Belg.,  1904,  331—360.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii, 
200). — The  authors  have  extended  their  investigation  of  the  various 
factors  which  infiuence  the  velocity  of  reaction  between  metallic  zinc 
and  aqueous  and  dilute  alcoholic  solutions  of  copper  sulphate  to  the 
effect  of  temperature  and  of  the  concentration  of  the  alcohol.  They 
find  that  the  initial  velocity  of  reaction,  as  measured  by  the  loss  of 
weight  of  the  fragment  of  metallic  zinc  added,  increases  with  rise  of 
temperature  and  diminishes  with  increasing  concentration  of  the 
alcohol.  After  a  suflBcient  lapse  of  time,  however,  the  velocity  of 
reaction,  measured  in  the  same  way,  is  greatest  in  the  solution  con- 
taining most  alcohol,  and  the  period  necessary  to  produce  this  change 
is  least  at  the  lowest  temperature  employed.  This  abnormal  behaviour 
is  shown  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  reaction 
simple  substitution  of  copper  by  zinc  occurs,  but  that  after  the  whole 
of  the  copper  has  been  deposited  the  zinc  in  solution  begins  to  be 
precipitated  as  a  mixture  of  the  basic  sulphates, 

ZnO.ZnSO^  and  2ZnO,ZnS04. 
No  precipitation  of  basic  sulphate  occurs  when  metallic  zinc  is  placed 
in  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate. 

Magnesium,  on  the  other  hand,  when  placed  in  aqueous  solutions  of 

>   sulphate,   furnishes  basic  precipitates  (Lemoine,  Abstr.,   1899,  ii, 

»6,  and  Tommasi,   ihid.^  1900,  ii,  16).     The  authors   have   repeated 

Kahlenberg's  experiments  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  426),  and  find  that  when 

the  velocity  of  reaction   of  magnesium  with  water  and  dilute  alcohol 
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is  measured  by  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  evolved,  varying  results 
are  obtained  from  which  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  (compare  Roberts 
and  Brown,  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  726).  T.  A.  H. 

Theory  of  Pseudo-acids.  Hugo  Kaufmann  (J5er.,  1904,  37, 
2468 — 2469.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  326). — The  author's  conclusion 
that  the  salts  of  pseudo-acids  are  normally  hydrolysed  to  the  same 
extent  as  those  of  ordinary  acids  having  the  same  dissociation  constant 
is  shown  to  be  consistent  with  the  results  obtained  by  von  Zawidzki 
(this  vol.,  ii,  475).  The  objections  raised  by  the  latter  author  are  due 
to  a  confusion  between  the  constant  K  obtained  by  him  with  the  true 
constant  of  hydrolytic  dissociation  K',  0.  H.  D. 

Stability  of  Equilibrium  of  a  Homogeneous  Phase.  Paul 
Saurel  (/.  Physical  Chem.,  1904,  8,  325— 334).— A  mathematical 
paper  in  which  results  previously  obtained  by  Gibbs  are  obtained  by 
other  methods.  The  author  starts  from  the  equation  representing  the 
energy,  e,  of  a  homogeneous  phase  in  equilibrium  as  a  one  valued 
function  of  its  entropy,  r;,  its  volume,  v,  and  the  masses,  m^,  in^,  tkc,  of 

its  independent  components,  that  is,  €=/(t/,  v,  m^,  m^ »?»»)• 

Many  equations  are  developed,  two  expressing  the  statements : 

(1)  If  a  homogeneous  phase  of  constant  mass  in  stable  equilibrium 
is  heated  or  cooled  under  constant  pressure  or  volume,  the  changes  in 
temperature  and  in  entropy  have  the  same  sign,  and  (2)  if  such  a 
phase  is  compressed  or  expanded  isothermally  or  adiabatically,  the 
changes  in  pressure  and  volume  have  opposite  signs.  L.  M.  J. 

Equilibrium  Curves  in  the  System :  jo-Bromotoluene— jo- 
Dibromobenzene.  \V.  Borodowsky  and  A.  D.  BoacJAWLENSKir 
{J.  Kuss.  Phya.  CJiem.  Soc.,  1904,  36,  559— 566).— Previous  work  of 
Bogojawlensky  on  the  specific  heats  of  mixtures  of  /?-bromotoluene  and 
jo-dibromobenzene  having  indicated  a  peculiarity  in  the  melting  point 
curves  for  these  substances,  the  authors  have  investigated  these  curves. 
The  diagram  of  condition  for  mixtures  of  these  two  compounds  is 
formed  by  the  superposition  of  two  types  of  melting  point  curve : 
(1)  a  curve  for  isomorphous  substances — mixtures  of  /(-bromotoluene 
with  jo-dibromobenzene,  and  (2)  a  curve  for  substances  forming  a 
eutectic  mixture — mixtures  of  j»-dibromobenzene  with^bromotoluene. 
From  the  course  taken  by  the  melting  point  curve,  it  is  evident  that 
the  mixtures  represent  an  example  of  incomplete  isodimorphism  or 
one-sided  miscibility  of  two  kinds  of  crystals.  One  part  of  the 
diagram  corresponds  with  the  eutectic  mixture  ;  at  36"8°  a  crystalline 
mixture  of  the  composition  2C7H7Br,CgH^Br2  is  deposited,  whilst  the 
remainder  of  the  diagram  corresponds  with  the  formation  of  isomorphous 
mixed  crystals. 

The  authors  have  also  studied  the  boiling  point  curve  and  the  curve 
of  vapour  composition  for  different  mixtures  of  jo-dibromobenzene  and 
jo-bromotoluene.  These  curves  confirm  the  existence  of  this  new  form 
of  equilibrium  for  binary  crystalline  mixtures.  T.  H.  P. 
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Action  of  Bromine  on  Acetaldehyde  in  Aqueous  Solution. 
Stefan  Bugarszky  {Zeit.  physikal.  C/usdu,  1904,  48,  63— 86).— The 
author  shows  that  in  dilute  aqueous  solution  the  interaction  of  bromine 
and  acetaldehyde  is  represented  by  the  equation  CjH^O  +  Bfj  +  HgO  = 
2HBr  +  C2H^02.  The  change  takes  place  with  measurable  velocity, 
and  its  course  may  be  followed  by  determining  the  unchanged  bromine 
at  intervals.  That  the  bromine  does  not  replace  any  hydrogen  atoms 
in  the  aldehyde  molecule  is  shown  by  the  observation  that  the  acidity 
of  the  reaction  mixture  (in  gram-equivalents  per  litre)  is  always  1*5 
times  the  bromine  concentration  (in  the  same  unit).  So  long  as  the 
solution  is  dilute,  the  reaction  conforms  to  the  bimolecular  type.  At 
higher  values  of  the  bromine  concentration,  the  simple  course  of  the 
reaction  is  disturbed  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  hydrogen  bromide 
formed  in  the  reaction  fixes  a  certain  portion  of  the  bromine.  When 
allowance  is  made  for  this  in  a  manner  previously  adopted  (Abstr., 
1902,  ii,  9),  the  bimolecular  character  of  the  reaction  is  again  evident. 
When  the  concentration  is  expressed  in  mols.  per  litre,  and  the  minute 
is  the  unit  of  time,  the  values  of  the  velocity-coefficient,  k,  at  various 
temperatures,  t,  are  as  follows  : 


f. 

k. 

0 

0-117 

10 

0-308 

20 

0-790 

25 

1-205 

That  is,  for  a  rise  of  10°,  the  velocity-coefficient  increases  in 
the  ratio  2-6:1.  Further,  the  variation  of  the  velocity-coefficient 
with  temperature  is  satisfactorily  represented  by  the  equation : 
log  k  =  0-04068<  -  0 -9257.  J.  C.  P. 

Kinetics  of  Sugar  Inversion.  Joseph  W.  Mellor  and  L. 
Bradshaw  {Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1904,  48,  353—358). —  A  formula  is 
deduced  for  the  course  of  inversion  of  sucrose  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  Isevulose  and  dextrose  produced  by  the  inversion  are  birotating. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  process  of  inversion  is  a  primary  reaction 
of  the  first  order  on  which  two  secondary  reactions,  also  of  the  first 
order,  are  superposed.  The  formula  obtained  is  shown  to  reproduce 
the  experimental  data  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  A  somewhat  parallel 
case  seems  to  be  the  hydrolysis  of  gentianose,  which  process,  as  shown 
by  Bourquelot,  takes  place  in  two  stages  in  presence  of  invertase  and 
emulsin.  J.  C.  P. 

Enzyme  Action.  H.  P.  Barendrecdt  {Proc.  K.  Akad.  Wetensch. 
Amsterdam,  1904,  7,  2 — 18). — When  a  given  quantity  of  acid  acts  for 
a  given  time  on  a  sugar  solution,  the  amount  of  inversion  is  propor- 
tional to  the  initial  concentration  of  the  sugar.  In  the  case  of 
enzymes,  however,  the  curve  obtained  by  plotting  the  amount  of  inversion 
in  a  given  time  against  the  initial  sugar  concentration  is  not  straight 
throughout,  but  after  a  certain  value  of  the  initial  concentration 
becomes  parallel  to  the  horizontal  axis.     This  peculiarity  of  enzyme 
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action  has  originated  the  hypothesis  on  which  the  author  works, 
namely,  that  enzymes  exert  their  catalytic  action  by  radiation.  So 
long  as  the  sugar  solution  is  concentrated  enough  to  absorb  within 
a  reasonable  distance  all  radiation  emanating  from  an  enzyme  particle, 
each  particle  must  exert  the  same  action.  In  dilute  solutions, 
however,  a  part  of  the  radiation  is  absorbed  by  the  water,  or 
when  it  arrives  at  a  sugar  molecule  is  too  weakened  to  cause  inversion. 
The  quantity  of  sucrose  inverted  by  a  given  amount  of  enzyme  will, 
therefore,  go  on  decreasing  until  a  point  is  reached  where,  within  the 
sphere  of  action  of  an  enzyme  particle,  two  sugar  molecules  can  no 
longer  shade  each  other.  From  this  point,  the  inversion  due  to  a 
given  quantity  of  enzyme  will  be  proportional  to  the  sucrose  concen- 
tration. Experiments  show  that  the  inversion  of  sucrose  by  invertase 
is  retarded  equally  by  dextrose,  Isevulose,  and  invert  sugar,  that  is, 
these  substances  absorb  the  enzyme  radiation.  "When  allowance  is 
made  for  this,  it  is  possible  to  formulate  accurately  the  course  of 
inversion  under  the  action  of  invertase. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  enzyme  radiation  should  have  also  a 
synthetical  action,  and  the  fact  that  it  cannot  ordinarily  be  detected 
is  probably  due  in  the  first  place  to  the  secondary  change  of  the 
decomposition  products,  at  least  in  the  case  of  invertase.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  the  reversal  phenomena  would  be  observed  if  the  original 
products  of  inversion  were  unchanged,  and  an  equilibrium  would  then 
be  established.  If  such  a  large  quantity  of  enzyme  is  introduced 
that  this  equilibrium  point  is  reached  before  the  birotatory  glucose 
has  been  converted  to  any  great  extent  into  ordinary  glucose,  the 
curve  indicating  the  process  of  inversion  will  alter  its  course  at  that 
point,  and  thereafter  the  formation  of  fresh  a-glucose  will  be  domi- 
nated by  the  velocity  of  the  conversion  of  the  total  a-glucose  present 
into  ^-glucose.  Those  equilibria  phenomena  are  observed  more 
readily  in  the  inversion  of  maltose  by  yeast  extract.  J.  C.  P. 

The  Reaction  induced  by  an  Indirectly  Oxidising  Ferment 
(Peroxydase).  Emile  Bourquelot  and  L.  Marchadier  (Compt.  rend., 
1904,  138,  1432— 1434).— The  authors  find  that  the  action  of  a 
peroxydase  in  the  presence  of  hydrogen  peroxide  on  vanillin  is  the 
same  as  that  of  an  oxydase  in  the  presence  of  air ;  the  peroxydase 
employed  was  that  present  in  macerated  oatmeal,  and  the  product 
obtained  was  dehydrodivanillin  (compai-e  Lerat,  this  vol.,  i,  360), 
identified  by  means  of  its  melting  point  and  dimethyl  derivative.  In 
this  reaction,  the  hydrogen  peroxide  cannot  be  replaced  by  manganese 
dioxide.  The  oxydase  and  peroxydase  further  resemble  one  another  in 
their  action  in  that  they  are  not  affected  by  the  presence  of  a  large  pro- 
portion (50  per  cent.)  of  alcohol,  they  are  paralysed  by  the  presence  of  a 
small  proportion  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  they  resist  the  action  of  heat 
for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  the  hydrolytic  ferments.  In  explana- 
tion of  these  facts,  the  authors  refer  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  mixed 
nature  of  the  peroxydases  (compare  Chodat  and  Bach,  Abstr,,  1903,  i, 
378),  and  suggest  that  the  peroxydase  contains  (1)  a  hydroxydase 
capable,  in  the  presence  of  air,  of  converting  water  into  hydrogen 
peroxide,  or   giving   peroxides    with   certain   substances,   and   (2)  an 
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indirect  oxydase  capable  of  decomposing  the  peroxides  with  production 
of  active  oxygen.  M.  A.  W. 

New  Conception  of  the  Chemical  Atom.  P.  de  Heen  {BtUl. 
Acad.  Roy.  Belg.,  1904,  285— 289).— The  atom  is  defined  as  the  con- 
stant quantity  of  energy  which  a  given  volume  of  an  elementary  sub- 
stance in  the  gaseous  state  possesses  under  the  same  conditions.  If 
this  energy  be  taken  as  unity,  then  the  atomic  weights  are  the  relative 
weights  of  the  elements  which  contain  this  constant  quantity  of  energy. 
Physically,  an  atom  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  rotating  fibres  of 
infinite  length,  in  number  at  least  equivalent  to  the  lines  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  element,  and  each  having  a  definite  energy  of  rotation 
and  exercising  for  equal  lengths  the  same  pressure. 

Combination  between  molecular  proportions  of  two  monatomic  uni- 
valent gases  would  imply  that  the  gyrostats  of  fibres  would  join  two 
by  two,  and  the  volume  of  the  product  would  be  one-half  that  of  the 
total  volume  of  the  two  reacting  gases.  Since  two  welded  gyrostats 
would  transform  the  same  amount  of  energy  of  rotation  into  energy  of 
translation  as  a  single  gyrostat,  the  same  conception  may  be  extended 
to  combination  between  diatomic  and  polyatomic  gases.  Here  it  may 
be  supposed  that  the  two  gyrostats  (represented  graphically  in  the 
original  by  a  disjointed  circle  of  arrows)  become  iodynamic  by  some 
external  influence,  and  the  electrons  liberated  from  each  gyrostat  form 
an  intermediate  chain,  which  exerts  a  tension  and  eventually  brings 
the  two  gyrostats  into  the  tangential  position. 

It  follows  from  this  view  that  the  reactivity  of  a  substance  will 
depend  on  the  facility  with  which  it  becomes  iodynamic,  that  if  the 
orientation  of  its  electrons  corresponds  with  that  of  the  cathode  rays,  the 
substance  will  be  electro-negative,  and  if  the  orientation  is  converse, 
electro-positive,  and  that  the  maximum  valency  of  a  substance  will 
depend  on  the  number  of  electrons  present  in  each  atom.  The  applica- 
tion of  this  idea  becomes  simpler  if  it  is  supposed  that  all  gases 
under  the  same  conditions  possess  the  same  length  of  fibre,  that  is, 
have  the  same  number  of  molecules,  and  that  each  atom  consists  of  a 
single  infinitely  long,  unique,  gyrating  fibre  having  distributed  about 
its  axis  as  many  twists  of  different  diameters  and  tensions  as  there  are 
lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  element.  A  molecule  in  the  same  way 
may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  fibre  or  cable  composed  of  atomic 
gyrostats,  some  of  which  may  be  left  and  others  right.  In  the  solid 
form  of  a  compound,  the  cable  is  rolled  on  itself  and  the  nature  of  its 
optical  activity  will  depend  on  the  direction  in  which  the  cable  is 
coiled.  T.  A.  H. 

International  Atomic  Weights.  Joji  Sakurai  and  Kikunaye 
Ikeda  {Chem.  News,  1904,  89,  305). — A  letter  sent  by  the  authors,  as 
representing  the  Tokio  Chemical  Society,  to  Prof.  F.  W.  Clarke,  Chair- 
man of  the  International  Sub-committee,  protesting  against  the  intro- 
duction of  the  hydrogen  standard  in  the  recent  tables  of  atomic  weights, 
notwithstanding  that  the  larger  Committee,  from  which  the  sub- 
Committee  was  formed,  decided  to  use  exclusively  the  weights  based 
on  the  oxygen  standard.  J.  C.  P. 
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Limits  of  Sensitiveness  of  Odours  and  Emanations.  Mar- 
CELLiN  Bebthelot  (Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  1249 — 1251.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  406). — The  odour  of  iodoform  is  perceptible  when 
1  gram  of  the  substance  loses  one-billionth  of  a  gram  in  an  hour.  In 
a  hundred  years.'^the  loss  of  weight  from  1  gram  under  the  author's  con- 
ditions of  experiment  would  be  less  than  1  milligram.  In  the  case  of 
musk,  the  loss  of  weight  associated  with  the  perception  of  the  odour  is 
possibly  a  thousand  times  smaller.  On  the  basis  of  these  data,  the 
author  considers  it  unreasonable  to  infer  that  a  chemical  element  has 
been  decomposed  because  certain  very  sensitive  properties  (such  as  the 
spectroscopic  lines),  peculiar  to  a  second  element,  make  their  appear- 
ance. Minute  traces  of  the  second  element  in  the  substance  examined 
are  more  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  H.  M.  D. 

A  Mechanical  Model  to  Illustrate  the  Gas  Laws.  Frank  B. 
Kenrick  (/.  Physical  Chem.,  1904,  8,  351— 356).— The  author, 
considering  that  there  is  great  difl&culty  in  getting  elementary 
students  to  grasp  the  ideas  of  the  gas  laws,  Carnot's  cycle,  the  entropy 
function,  <kc.,  has  devised  a  mechanical  model,  by  which  these 
relationships  may  be  illustrated.  The  model,  which  is  described  with 
the  aid  of  a  diagram,  has  been  in  use  in  his  laboratory,  and  an  example 
of  a  problem  worked  out  with  it  is  given.  L.  M.  J, 

Apparatus  for  Removing  Volatile  Matters  by  a  Current 
of  Steam.  M.  Emmanuel  Pozzi-Escot  {Ann.  Chim.  anal.,  1904, 
9,  209 — 210). — A  tubular  flask  has  near  the  top  of  its  neck  a  side- 
tube  (which  can  be  attached  to  a  condenser),  whilst  lower  down  a  tube 
reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask  is  attached  internally.  The 
liquid  from  which  volatile  matter  is  to  be  removed  is  placed  in  the 
flask,  which  is  then,  by  means  of  a  split  cork,  placed  between  the  two 
tubes,  fixed  in  the  neck  of  a  balloon,  the  lower  part  of  the  flask  being 
immersed  in  the  water,  or  other  liquid  in  the  balloon.  On  heating  the 
liquid  in  the  balloon  to  ebullition,  the  vapour  passes  down  the  internal 
tube,  through  the  contents  of  the  flask,  and  escapes  through  the  upper 
side-tube.  L.  db  K. 

Extraction  Apparatus  and  Condensers.  Herbert  E.  Durham 
{Proc.  physiol.  Soc,  1904,  xxvii — xxxi ;  J.  Physiol.,  31). — A  simplifica- 
tion of  apparatus  for  extraction.  The  principle  of  the  condenser 
used  is  that  the  cooling  apparatus  is  placed  internally.  The  apparatus 
is  fully  explained  with  diagrams.  W.  D.  H. 

Reflux  Condenser  with  Outer  and  Inner  Cooling  Arrange- 
ment. Anton  Landsiedl  {Chem.  Zeit.,  1904,  28,  598). — A  description 
of  a  new  form  of  reflux  condenser  in  which  the  water  passes  first 
through  a  coil  of  glass  tubing  placed  within  the  condenser  tube 
and  then  through  the  usual  outer  jacket.  A.  McK. 

New  Laboratory  Apparatus.  Ulrich  {Chem.  Zeit.,  1904,  28, 
598). — The  author  has  devised  a  new  Allihn  condenser,  wholly  made 
of  glass  and  consisting  of  an  outer  jacket,  a  condensing  tube,  and  a 
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second  refrigerating  tube  sealed  to  the  condensing  tube.  The  inner 
tube  is  connected  with  the  outer  one  in  such  a  manner  that  the  water 
may  pass  from  the  outer  tube  through  the  inner  one,  so  causing  a 
double  refrigeration. 

A  convenient  gas-generating  apparatus  is  described,  which  dispenses 
with  the  usual  drying  or  absorbing  tubes.  The  instrument,  which 
takes  up  little  room,  consists  of  a  generating  vessel  with  two  drying 
or  absorption  apparatus  vertically  placed  on  it,  the  whole  forming  a 
single  apparatus.  L.  de  K. 

An  Improved  Portable  Gas  Generator.  Herbert  McCoy  (Ber., 
1904,  37,  2534— 2536).— A  modification  of  Ostwald's  generator,  which 
has  the  advantage  of  being  portable.  For  details,  the  original  should 
be  consulted.  W.  A.  D. 

New  Form  of  U-Tube.  Romuald  Nowicki  {Chem.  Zeit.,  1904, 
28,  622). — The  U-tube  described,  it  is  claimed,  has  advantages  not 
possessed  by  the  ordinary  type.  A.  McK. 

A  New  Apparatus  for  Washing  and  Absorbing  Gases.  Otto 
ScHEUER  [Chem.  Zeit.,  1904,  28,  598 — 599). — A  single  tube  is  so  bent 
that  the  gas  passes  in  a  fine  stream  of  bubbles  through  three  or  more 
layers  of  the  absorbing  liquid.  Stoppers  are  provided,  so  that  the 
liquid  in  each  section  can  be  independently  added  or  removed  by  means 
of  a  pipette.  A.  McK. 

Form  of  Absorption  Apparatus.  Romuald  Nowicki  {Chem. 
Zeit.,  1904,  28,  644). — A  description  of  a  convenient  form  of  gas 
absorption  apparatus,  which  consists  essentially  of  two  similar  upright 
absorption  vessels.  The  entering  tube  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  and  is  at  the  end  drawn  out  to  a  fine  orifice.  This  end 
enters  into  the  lower  opening  of  a  coil  of  glass  tubing  standing  verti- 
cally in  the  absorbing  liquid.  The  stream  of  gas  acts  in  the  coil  like 
an  injector,  causing  a  steady  current  of  the  absorbing  liquid.  The 
exit  tube  from  the  first  cylinder  is  connected  to  the  entering  tube 
of  the  second.  The  cylinders  are  filled  with  the  same  or  different 
absorbents  as  needed.  A.  McK. 

A  New  Form  of  Pipette.  Carl  Meyer  {Zeit.  offentl.  Chem.,  1904, 
10,  227). — A  graduated  pipette  has  a  narrow  tube  passing  down  its 
centre.  The  lower  end  of  the  tube  is  tapered,  so  as  to  close  the  outlet 
of  the  pipette.  The  top  of  the  tube  is  closed,  and  an  india-rubber  band 
at  the  top  of  the  pipette  holds  the  two  together.  The  pipette  is  widened 
into  a  bulb  just  above  the  graduated  portion,  and  a  side-tube  leads 
from  the  bulb.  The  pipette  is  filled  by  aspirating  with  the  mouth  at  the 
side-tube.  The  solution  passes  up  the  inner  tube,  and  then  through  a 
small  hole  in  the  latter  placed  at  the  zero  point  of  the  pipette.  When 
filled,  any  excess  of  solution  above  the  zero  point  runs  back  through 
the  inner  tube.  To  empty  the  pipette,  either  completely  or  partially, 
the  inner  tube  is  slightly  raised.  W.  P.  S. 
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Atomic  Weight  of  Iodine.  Paul  Kothner  and  E.  Aeueb  (Ber., 
1904,  37,  2536— 2538).— Silver  iodide,  purified  by  Stas'  treatment, 
gave  by  Ladenburg's  method  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  314,  498)  an  atomic 
weight  125*89  for  iodine  (H=  1) ;  when  the  same  silver  iodide  is  further 
purified  by  Ladenburg's  method,  the  value  for  the  atomic  weight  as  a 
mean  of  eight  determinations  becomes  125 '984,  a  value  much  nearer 
that  obtained  by  Ladenburg  (126'008)  than  to  Stas'  value  (125'90). 
The  treatment  of  the  iodide  with  ammonia  thus  effects  a  real  purifica- 
tion. The  author  has  also  prepared  hydrogen  iodide  from  carefully 
purified  ethyl  iodide,  which,  on  account  of  the  great  difference  in  the 
boiling  points  of  the  ethyl  haloids  should  be  free  from  chlorine  or 
bromine ;  the  value  for  the  atomic  weight  of  iodine  obtained  by  con- 
verting the  hydriodic  acid  into  silver  iodide  was  found  to  be  126'026. 
Finally,  the  combustion  of  silver  in  a  current  of  iodine  gave  a  value 
for  iodine  126-011  (H  =  l).  W.  A.  D. 

Autoxidation  of  Sulphur.  August  Harpf  (Zeit.  anorg.  Chem., 
1904,  39,  387— 388).— Finely-divided  sulphur  suffers  a  slight  oxida- 
tion on  exposure  to  sunlight  for  several  days  in  an  exsiccator  contain- 
ing sodium  hydroxide.  The  autoxidation  of  sulphur  also  takes  place 
in  the  dark  and  increases  with  elevation  of  temperature.  The  assump- 
tion made  by  Windisch  and  others  that  the  disinfecting  property  of 
sulphur  on  the  moulds,  formed  during  the  growth  of  grapes,  is  due  to 
the  formation  of  sulphur  dioxide,  produced  by  the  action  on  the  sulphur 
of  active  oxygen  and  hydrogen  peroxide  generated  by  the  living  plants, 
is  thus  unnecessary.  A.  McK. 

Blectrochemical  Preparation  of  Salts  of  Hyposulphurous 
Acid.  Karl  Elbs  and  K.  Becker  {Zeit.  Elektrochem.^  1904,  10, 
361 — 364). — Sodium  hydrogen  sulphite  solution  is  electrolysed  with  a 
porous  diaphragm  and  a  cathode  of  platinum,  aluminium,  or  zinc.  At 
first,  sodium  hyposulphite  is  formed  at  the  cathode  in  almost  theo- 
retical quantity,  but  the  yield  very  soon  falls  off  owing  to  the  further 
reduction  of  the  hyposulphite  to  thiosulphate,  Na2S204  +  2H  =  H20  + 
NagSjOg.  It  was  impossible  to  prepare  solid  sodium  hyposulphite  in 
this  way.  When  solutions  of  calcium  or  magnesium  hydrogen  sulphite 
in  water  or  dilute  alcohol  are  electrolysed  in  the  same  way,  a  little 
hyposulphite  is  formed  in  solution,  but  the  solid  substance  which 
separates  out  is  the  neutral  sulphite  of  calcium  or  magnesium.  Zinc 
hydrogen  sulphite  gave  similar  results.  From  a  concentrated  solution 
of  sodium  and  zinc  hydrogen  sulphites,  however,  a  solid  substance  is 
deposited,  about  one-quarter  of  which  consists  of  sodium  hyposulphite. 
Solutions  of  sodium  magnesium  and  of  sodium  manganese  hydrogen 
sulphites  gave  no  solid  substance.  T.  E. 
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Atomic  Weight  of  Nitrogen ;  Analysis  by  Weighing 
Nitrogen  Monoxide.  Philippe  A.  Guye  and  Stefan  Bogdan  [Compt. 
rend.,  1904,  138,  1494 — 1496). — The  discrepancy  between  the  values 
for  the  atomic  weight  of  nitrogen  as  determined  by  Stas  (1404  to 
1405  according  to  the  method  of  calculation),  and  deduced  from 
physico-chemical  methods  by  Guye  (14004  ;  compare  this  vol.,  ii,  392, 
475),  has  led  the  authors  to  make  a  new  determination  of  the  value, 
using  a  direct  method.  The  method  consisted  in  decomposing  a 
known  weight  of  nitrogen  monoxide  by  means  of  a  spiral  of  iron  wire 
raised  to  incandescence  by  an  electric  current ;  the  difference  between 
the  weight  of  the  wire  before  and  after  the  experiment  gave  the 
weight  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  known  weight  of  nitrogen 
monoxide,  from  which  the  atomic  weight  of  nitrogen  in  the  system 
0=  16  was  obtained.  The  mean  of  six  determinations  was  14007, 
with  an  upper  and  lower  limit  of  14023  and  13992  respectively. 
The  authors  do  not  consider  the  result  conclusive,  but  the  close 
approximation  of  this  value  to  the  one  deduced  from  physico-chemical 
methods  justifies  in  their  opinion  a  revision  of  the  value  N=1404 
adopted  by  the  International  Commission  for  Atomic  Weights  in 
the  table  for  1904.  M.  A.  W. 

Determination  of  the  Atomic  Weight  of  Nitrogen  by  the 
Volumetric  Analysis  of  Nitrogen  Monoxide.  Adrien  Jaquerod 
and  Stefan  Bogdan  (Conipt.  rend.,  1904,  139,  49 — 51.  Compare 
preceding  abstract). — The  authors  have  determined  the  atomic  weight 
of  nitrogen  by  a  volumetric  method  which  consists  in  decomposing 
nitrogen  monoxide  in  a  constant  volume  apparatus  by  means  of  a 
spiral  of  iron  wire  heated  to  redness  by  an  electric  current ;  owing  to 
a  difference  in  the  compressibility  of  the  two  gases,  an  additional 
pressure  of  about  5  mm.  is  necessary  to  bring  the  residual  nitrogen  to 
the  same  volume  as  the  original  nitrogen  monoxide.  Knowing  this 
increase  of  pressure,  the  initial  pressure,  and  the  densities  of  nitrogen 
monoxide  and  of  nitrogen,  the  atomic  weight  of  nitrogen  can  be  calcu- 
lated from  the  ratio  Ng/NgO. 

The  nitrogen  monoxide  was  prepared  by  the  action  of  sodium  nitrite 
on  hydroxylamine  sulphate,  the  measurements  made  at  0°  and  the 
pressures  approximating  to  760  mm.  were  read  to  1/100  mm.  ;  using 
the  values  obtained  by  Eayleigh  and  Leduc  for  the  weight  of  a  normal 
litre  of  nitrogen  and  of  nitrogen  monoxide,  the  atomic  weight  of 
nitrogen  deduced  from  these  experiments  is  14*019  (0=  16). 

M.  A.  \V. 

Solubility  of  Nitrogen  in  Liquid  Oxygen.  Ernst  Ebdmann  and 
Fred  Bedford  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  2545—2550.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii, 
328). — A  reply  to  Stock's  criticisms  (this  vol.,  ii,  396).  It  is  shown 
experimentally  that  when  nitrogen  gas  is  passed  into  pure  liquid 
oxygen  the  boiling  point  of  the  latter  is  lowered  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  when  gaseous  oxygen  is  passed  into  the  same  liquid ;  the 
lowering  of  the  boiling  point  is  continuous  to  a  certain  extent,  thus, 
after  two  minutes,  it  is  0*99,  after  5  minutes  1*26,  and  after  12 
minutes  1 '94.  When  gaseous  hydrogen  is  passed  instead  of  nitrogen,  the 
fall  in  boiling  point  is  greater  (2*9°),  and  takes  place  suddenly.    After 
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passing  nitrogen  gas,  the  residual  liquid  is  no  longer  pure  oxygen,  but 
contains  from  2  to  10  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  showing  that  liquid 
oxygen  at  its  boiling  point  absorbs  nitrogen.  W.  A.  D. 

Hydronitric  Acid  [Azoimide]  and  the  Inorganic  Trinitrides. 
Louis  M.  Dennis  and  A.  W.  Bkownb  (/.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1904,  26, 
577 — 612). — A  resume  is  given  of  previous  work  on  azoimide  and  the 
inorganic  trinitrides  (azoimides). 

The  azoimide  used  in  the  present  investigation  was  prepared  by  a 
modification  of  Wislicenus'  method  (Abstr.,  1892,  1151),  which  depends 
on  the  action  of  nitrous  oxide  on  heated  sodamide.  The  process  was 
carefully  studied  and  is  described  in  detail. 

Lithium  and  barium  azoimides  crystallise  from  aqueous  solutions 
with  l^HjO,  but  when  these  salts  are  left  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
desiccator  they  gradually  become  anhydrous.  Silver  azoimide  is 
soluble  in  boiling  water  to  the  extent  of  about  O'l  gram  per  litre. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Curtius  and  Darapsky  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  474) 
that  when  sodium  azoimide  is  treated  with  solution  of  iron  alum  or 
ferric  chloride,  a  deep  red  coloration  is  produced.  This  test  is  found 
to  be  very  delicate  and  of  general  application  to  the  inorganic  trini- 
trides. The  colour  is  discharged  by  the  addition  of  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  whilst  the  colour  of  ferric  thiocyanate  is  not  affected  by  this 
reagent.  Mercuric  chloride,  however,  discharges  the  colour  of  ferric 
thioc}  anate  more  readily  than  it  does  that  of  ferric  azoimide.  By 
means  of  these  reactions,  trinitrides  and  thiocyanates  may  be  detected 
in  presence  of  each  other. 

The  estimation  of  azoimide  cannot  be  satisfactorily  effected  by 
titration  with  potassium  permanganate  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid, 
since  the  reaction  takes  place  very  slowly  towards  the  end,  and  it  is 
therefore  impossible  to  secure  a  definite  end-point,  and  also  because 
the  substances  tend  to  react  in  somewhat  different  proportions  under 
varying  conditions.  The  reaction  probably  takes  place  in  accordance 
with  the  following  equation  : 

2KMn04  +  GNgH  4-  SHgSO^  =  KgSO^  +  2MnS04  +  ^HgO  -h  9N2  -|-  Og. 

E.  G. 

Properties  of  Mixtures  of  Nitric  and  Sulphuric  Acids.  II. 
A.  V.  JSaposchnikoff  {J.  liuss.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc,  1904,  36,  518 — 532. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1904,  ii,  251). — Analysis  of  the  vapour  obtained 
from  all  mixtures  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  containing  from  100  to 
30  per  cent,  of  nitric  acid  shows  that  it  consists  of  the  pure  mono- 
hydrate,  HNOgj  with  less  nitric  acid  in  the  mixture,  the  vapour  contains 
a  larger  proportion  of  nitrogen  than  the  monohydrate,  owing  to  the 
formation  of  nitrogen  pentoxide  by  dehydration.  The  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  nitric  acid  containing  water  is  hence  to  absorb  the 
water  and  concentrate  the  nitric  acid,  thus  rendering  the  nitrating 
action  of  the  mixture  more  vigorous.  The  composition  of  the  mixture 
possessing  the  highest  vapour  pressure  is  almost  exactly  expressed  by  : 
5HNO3  +  2H2SO4  -H  SH^O.  T.  H.  P. 
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Acid  Nitrates.  Erich  Groschuff  (Zeit.  aruyrg.  Chem.,  1904,  40, 
1 — 23). — Ammonium  trinitrate,  NH^N03,2HN03,  prepared  by  dis- 
solving ammonium  nitrate  in  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  15 14  at  20°  and 
then  allowing  the  solution  to  crystallise  at  0°,  separates  in  needles  or 
prisms  and  melts  at  29 — 30°,  whilst  Ditte  gives  18°.  It  is  a  stable 
salt,  differing  from  the  labile  ammonium  dinitrate,  ^^^0^,11^0^ 
prepared  by  dissolving  ammonium  nitrate  (1  mol.)  in  nitric  acid 
(1  mol.),  cooling  the  mixture  first  quickly  to  10°,  and  then  to  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  6°  ;  when  the  separation  of  the  salt  begins, 
the  temperature  rises  to  its  melting  point,  namely,  11  5°.  A  stable 
eutectic  mixture  of  trinitrate  and  normal  salt  (m.  p.  16°)  of  almost  the 
same  composition  as  the  dinitrate  may  also  be  formed.  The  solubility 
of  ammonium  nitrate  in  nitric  acid  was  determioed.  The  dinitrate  is 
decomposed  by  water,  but  the  trioitrate  is  not. 

Potassium  trinitrate,  KN03,2HN03,  melts  at  22°  and  not  at  -3°,  as 
quoted  by  Ditte;  it  crystallises  in  prisms.  Potassium  dinitrate, 
KN03,HN03,  is  stable  only  between  21 — 22°  (its  eutectic  point  with 
the  trinitrate)  and  28 — 29°  (the  transition  temperature  into  the 
normal  salt) ;  it  crystallises  in  leaflets.  The  trinitrate  forms 
with  normal  potassium  nitrate  a  eutectic  mixture  which  melts  at  21°. 

The  ammonium  nitrates  described,  with  the  exception  of  the  tri- 
nitrate, are  more  soluble  in  nitric  acid  than  are  the  corresponding 
potassium  salts.  The  saturated  solutions  of  the  two  trinitrates  and 
ammonium  dinitrate  are  richer  in  nitric  acid  than  are  the  corresponding 
solid  phases. 

The  dinitrates  are  decomposed  by  water.  Potassium  trinitrate  first 
dissolves  without  decomposition  at  temperatures  between  —  1°  and  22°, 
then  normal  salt  separates.  The  solubility  of  potassium  mononitrate 
in  water  first  falls  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  and  then  rises. 

A.  McK. 

Action  of  Gaseous  Ammonia  on  Arsenic  Trichloride,  Tri- 
bromide,  or  Tri-iodide.  Charles  Hugot  (Compt.  rend.,  1904,  139, 
54 — 56). — By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  arsenic  trichloride,  tribromide, 
or  tri-iodide  at  —  30°  to  -  40°  in  a  special  apparatus  previously  described 
(compare  Abstr,,  1901,  ii,  18),  arsenamide  is  formed  together  with 
ammonium  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  according  to  the  equation 
AsClg  4-  6NH3  =  As(NH2)3  +  3NH4CI.  Arsenamide  is  a  greyish-white, 
amorphous  powder,  insoluble  in  liquid  ammonia,  stable  below  0° 
when  out  of  contact  with  moist  air,  and  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
in  an  atmosphere  of  ammonia ;  it  is  decomposed  by  water  to  form 
arsenious  oxide  and  ammonia,  and  at  temperatures  above  0°  decom 
poses  slowly  into  ar«enamirfe  according  to  the  equation  2As(NH2)s=' 
A82(NH)3  +  3NHg ;  the  decomposition  is  complete  at  60°,  and  the 
imide  is  a  stable,  yellow,  amorphous  compound,  which  is  not  decomposed 
when  heated  at  100°  in  a  vacuum  and  is  less  readily  decomposed  by 
water  than  the  amide ;  when  heated  at  250°,  however,  it  loses 
ammonia  and  is  converted  into  arsenic  nitride,  A8j(NH)3  =  2A8N4- 
NH3,  which  is  an  orange-red  solid  decomposing  into  arsenic  and 
nitrogen  at  a  temperature  not  far  removed  from  its  point  of  formation. 

M.  A.  W. 

39—2 
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Non-existence  of  Arsenic  Pentachloride.  Warren  Rufus 
Smith  and  Joseph  E.  Hora  (/.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1904,  26,  632—635). 
— By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  arsenic  trichloride  at  -  34°  Baskerville 
and  Bennett  (Abstr,,  1903,  ii,  208)  obtained  a  substance  which  they 
assumed  to  be  arsenic  pentachloride. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  freezing  point  of  a  solution  of  chlorine 
in  arsenic  trichloride  in  which  As:Cl=l  :3  is  -162°  and  that  the 
freezing  point  falls  regularly  as  the  proportion  of  chlorine  increases, 
that  of  a  solution  in  which  As:Cl=l:9  being  -595°.  When  a 
solution  containing  molecular  proportions  of  chlorine  and  arsenic 
trichloride  is  cooled,  solid  begins  to  separate  at  -  48°,  but  the  substance 
does  not  solidify  completely,  some  liquid  still  remaining  at  —  70°. 
The  solid  substance  which  separates  seems  in  every  case  to  be 
arsenic  trichloride;  it  is  therefore  concluded  that  arsenic  pentachloride 
is  not  formed  under  these  conditions,  and  that  the  product  described 
by  Baskerville  and  Bennett  was  merely  a  solution  of  chlorine  in 
arsenic  trichloride.  E.  G. 

Solubility  of  Silicon  in  Silver.  A  Crystalline  Variety  of 
Silicon  Soluble  in  Hydrofluoric  Acid.  Henri  Moissan  and  F. 
Siemens  (Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  1299 — 1303). — Silicon  is  much  more 
readily  soluble  in  silver  than  in  either  lead  or  zinc  (compare  this  vol., 
ii,  332),  100  parts  of  silver  dissolving  9  22  parts  at  970°,  14  89  at 
1150°,  19-26  at  1250°,  and  41-46  at  1470°.  The  silicon  recovered  from 
the  solution  is  a  mixture  of  ordinary  crystalline  silicon  and  a  new 
allotropic  crystalline  form  which  is  soluble  in  hydrofluoric  acid  and  has 
asp.  gr.  of  2-42  in  benzene.  The  yield  of  the  new  allotropic  modiflca- 
tion  appears  to  be  independent  of  the  temperature  at  which  the  solu- 
tion has  been  effected  and  of  the  velocity  of  cooling,  but  decreases  as  the 
amount  of  silicon  in  the  original  solution  increases,  being  5802,  27'60, 
1900,  and  16-00  per  cent,  respectively  in  the  four  mixtures  given 
above,  and  99  per  cent,  in  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  silicon  in  silver. 
The  new  variety  is  unchanged  by  heating  at  1200°  in  hydrogen  or 
nitrogen,  and  contains  only  slight  traces  of  iron  and  silicon  carbide 
as  impurities.  M.  A.  W. 

Coagulation  of  Colloidal  Silver.  A.  W.  Dumansky  (/.  R^iaa. 
Phys.  Chem.  Soc,  1904,  36,  465 — 468). — As  regards  their  action  on 
colloidal  solutions  of  silver  prepared  by  Carey  Lea's  method,  metallic 
salts  may  be  divided  into  two  groups  :  (1)  salts  of  oxides  of  metals  of 
which  sub-oxides  also  exist,  such  as  mercuric  chloride,  cupric  chloride, 
ferric  chloride,  &c. ;  these  change  into  salts  of  the  sub-oxides.  (2)  This 
comprises  salts  of  oxides  to  which  no  sub-oxides  correspond  and  also 
salts  of  sub-oxides.  Such  salts  either  reduce  the  silver  to  metal  or 
coagulate  it,  losing  part  of  their  acid,  or  do  not  undergo  change,  but 
precipitate  the  silver,  as  happens  with  salts  of  ferrous  oxide. 

T.  H.  P. 

Reactivity  of  Calcium  Sulphate  in  Colloidal  Media.  Paul 
Rohland  {Zeit.anorg.  Chem.,  1904,  40,  182— 184).— The  hardening  of 
calcium  sulphate  is  possibly  due  to  the  formation  of  a  dilute,  solid 
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solution  of  the  water  (oC  crystallisation,  constitution,  or  dilution)  with 
the  calcium  sulphate.  A.  McK. 

Formation  of  Oceanic  Salt  Deposits.  XXXVII.  Potassium 
Pentacalcium  Sulphate  and  a  Double  Compound  analogous 
to  Kaliborite.  Jacobus  H.  van't  Hoff  [in  part  with  Geigee  and 
'LicmKJ<iSTEi^]{Sitzungsber.  K.  Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin,  1904,28,  935 — 937). 
— Potassium  pentacalcium  sulphate,  K2Ca5(S04)g,  prepared  by  heating 
precipitated  gypsum  for  from  one  to  three  days  with  a  5  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  potassium  sulphate  until  microscopic  examination  shows  that 
all  the  gypsum  has  been  converted  into  the  double  salt,  is  distinct  from 
syngenite,  CaK2(SOj2.H20,  and  from  Ditte's  double  salt, 

Ca2K2(SO,)3,3H20. 
The  ratio  between  the  number  of  molecules  of  potassium  sulphate  and 
1000  molecules  of  water  was  determined  at  83°  for  saturated  solutions 
of  (a)  potassium  sulphate,  (b)  potassium  sulphate  and  syngenite,  (c) 
syngenite  and  potassium  pentacalcium  sulphate,  and  (d)  potassium 
pentacalcium  sulphate  and  anhydrite  respectively.  For  the  preparation 
of  potassium  pentacalcium  sulphate  at  83°,  a  solution  of  pota«sium 
sulphate,  containing  56  molecules  to  1000  molecules  of  water,  is  most 
suitable. 

The  preparation  of  potassium  magnesium  borate, 
2K20,2MgO,ll  B2O3,20H2O, 
from  pinnoite,  potassium  chloride,  and  boric  acid,  is  also  described. 

A.  McK. 

Decomposition  of  Mixtures  of  Calcium  Carbonate  and  an 
Alkali  Carbonate  under  the  Action  of  Heat  in  a  Vacuum. 
Vavl  JiKBEAij  {Co7npt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  1496 — 1498.  Compare  Abstr., 
1903,  ii,  477;  this  vol.,  ii,  121). — The  experiments  described  in  this 
paper  were  undertaken  with  the  object  of  studying  the  action  of  the 
alkali  oxides  on  calcium  oxide  at  a  high  temperature.  Preliminary 
experiments  (compare  this  vol.,  ii,  121)  having  shown  that  the  alkali 
carbonates  are  readily  dissociated  into  carbon  dioxide  and  the  alkali 
oxide  at  a  high  temperature  and  under  reduced  pressure,  molecular 
mixtures  of  calcium  carbonate  and  an  alkali  carbonate  (csesium, 
rubidium,  sodium,  or  potassium)  were  heated  in  a  vacuum  ;  decom- 
position was  complete  at  about  1000°,  carbon  dioxide  equivalent  to 
the  carbonate  taken  was  evolved,  and  the  residue  consisted  of  pure 
lime  in  the  form  of  transparent  skeleton  crystals,  prismatic  in  the  case 
of  the  mixtures  containing  ciesium  and  rubidium  and  lamellar  in  the 
case  of  the  mixtures  containing  sodium  or  potassium  ;  these  crystalline 
fragments  are  without  action  on  polarised  light,  and  resemble  the 
crystalline  or  fused  lime  obtained  by  Moissan  in  being  much  less 
readily  attacked  by  reagents  than  ordinary  lime;  for  example,  they 
retain  their  transparency  in  water,  and  only  become  superficially 
hydrated  after  prolonged  contact. 

The  dissociation  of  the  mixed  carbonates  proceeds  much  less 
readily  than  that  of  calcium  carbonate  alone,  and  the  dissociation 
pressure  is  always  lower  than  that  of  pure  calcium  carbonate  and 
higher  than  that  of  the  pure  alkali  carbonate  for  the  same   tempera- 
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ture  ;  thus  the  decomposition  of  the  mixture  containing  cajsium  carbon- 
ate began  at  540°,  and  at  1020°  the  dissociation  pressure  was  490  mm.; 
that  of  pure  calcium  carbonate  would  be  greater  than  one  atmosphere. 
These  facts  point  to  the  existence  of  double  carbonates  of  calcium 
and  the  alkali  metal  possessing  different  dissociation  pressures. 

M.  A.  W. 

Electrolytic  Preparation  of  Magnesium  and  Zinc  Peroxides. 
Friedbich  Hinz  (D.R.-P.  151129). — Preparations  of  magnesium  and 
zinc  peroxides,  obtained  by  chemical  means,  contain  a  considerable 
proportion  of  lower  oxides.  Better  products  are  obtained  by  electro- 
lysing solutions  of  zinc  or  magnesium  chloride  in  vessels  having  a 
porous  diaphragm,  hydrogen  peroxide  being  added  to  the  solution  in 
the  cathode-cell.  Platinum  or  carbon  anodes  and  platinum  or  tin 
cathodes  are  employed.  The  concentrated  solution  of  the  metallic 
salt  is  first  neutralised  by  adding  the  corresponding  oxide  and  then 
electrolysed,  magnesium  requiring  a  potential  difference  of  6 — 7  volts 
and  zinc  2*5 — 3  volts.  The  precipitated  hydrated  peroxides  are 
collected  and  dried,  special  precautions  being  taken  to  avoid  decom- 
position. The  reaction  takes  place  according  to  the  equation 
Mg  +  H202  +  2H20  =  Mg(OH)4.  The  magnesium  peroxide  obtained 
contains  40 — 50  per  cent,  of  MgOg,  and  the  zinc  peroxide  55 — 60  per 
cent,  of  ZnOg,  the  theoretical  values  being  60  and  73  per  cent, 
respectively.  C.  H.  D. 

Preparation  and  Electrolysis  of  Pure  Molten  Zinc  Chloride. 
SiEGFKiED   GRt^NAUER   {Zeit.   unorg.    Chem.,    1904,  39,  389 — 476). — 
When  commercial  zinc  chloride  is  heated  until  the  evolution  of  steam 
is  no  longer  perceptible  and  then  electrolysed,  either  in  a  crucible  over 
a  free  flame  or  in  a  U-tube,  hydrogen  is  evolved  at  the  cathode,  the 
amount   of    hydrogen  gradually    diminishing  until    finally  only    zinc 
separates.     As  various  specimens  of  commercial  zinc  chloride  exhibit 
different    behaviour   on    being   electrolysed,  the   author   has    studied 
the  conditions  for  the  preparation   of   pure  zinc  chloride.     The  ex- 
perimental conditions   under    which    the    various    specimens    of   zinc 
chloride  were  electrolysed  are  very  fully  described.     Those  specimens 
which  were  readily  electrolysed  were   found   to  contain  ammonium 
chloride,  and  the  influence  of  ammonium  chloride  on  specimens  of  zinc 
chloride,  which  suffered  electrolysis  with  difficulty,   was  accordingly 
investigated.     In  none  of  the  latter  cases  did  the  separation  of  zinc 
take  place  at  once.     Experiments  were  next  conducted  with  mixtures 
of  zinc  chloride  and  ammonium  chloride  in  varying  proportions,  the 
mixtures  having  been  dehydrated  at  260°  as  far  as  possible.     Another 
set  of  experiments  is  described  where  the  mixtures  were  dehydrated 
with  dry  hydrogen  chloride.     With  increasing  amounts  of  ammonium 
chloride,  the  electrolysis  proceeds  with   less  ease ;  the  molten  masses 
remain  free  from  zinc  dust,  but  the  preliminary  evolution  of  gas  at  the 
cathode  persists  for  a  long  time.     The  most  favourable  result  was 
obtained  with  a  mixture  in  the  proportion  of  11  mols.  of  zinc  chloride 
to  1  mol.  of  ammonium  chloride.    The  gases  evolved  at  the  anode  were 
chlorine,  hydrogen  chloride,  oxygen  (resulting  from  the  moisture  still 
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retained  by  the  fused  ammonium  chloride),  carbon  monoxide  or  carbon 
dioxide  (resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon  poles),  and  nitrogen 
(resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  ammonium  chloride  by  chlorine), 
whilst  hydrogen,  ammonia,  and  nitrogen  were  evolved  at  the  cathode. 
The  amounts  of  these  gases  were  determined  by  gasometric  methods. 

Anhydrous  zinc  chloride  is  prepared  by  heating  ordinary  zinc 
chloride,  which  has  been  dehydrated  as  far  as  possible,  with  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  passing  dry 
chlorine  into  fused  zinc  or  by  adding  zinc  to  molten  lead  chloride.  An 
apparatus  is  described  by  means  of  which  zinc  chloride  was  dehydrated 
by  a  stream  of  hydrogen  chloride. 

The  electrolysis  of  pure  zinc  chloride  was  next  studied  under  varying 
conditions  of  current  strength.  A  description  of  the  separation  of 
iron  and  zinc  by  the  fractional  electrolysis  of  their  fused  chlorides  is 
given.  Mixtures  of  zinc  chloride  with  potassium  and  sodium  chlorides 
respectively  were  also  electrolysed  with  varying  current  strengths. 
The  metallic  cloud,  which  separates  during  the  electrolysis  of  zinc  chloride 
at  the  initial  stage,  has  a  lustre  like  that  of  mercury.  A.  McK. 

Metallic  Hydroxides.  I.  H.  W.  Fischer  (Zeit.  anorg.  Chem., 
1904,  40,  39 — 53). — The  solubility  of  copper  hydroxide  in  sodium 
hydroxide  solution  falls  as  the  latter  becomes  more  dilute.  When 
copper  nitrate  was  used  instead  of  copper  sulphate  in  the  preparation  of 
copper  hydroxide,  the  solubility  of  the  latter  in  sodium  hydroxide  did 
not  increase.  The  influence  of  sodium  and  potassium  carbonates 
respectively  on  the  solubility  of  copper  hydroxide  in  sodium  hydroxide 
is  slight. 

The  solubility  of  chromium  hydroxide  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  red 
chromic  chloride  is  not  directly  proportional  to  the  concentration  of 
the  latter.  A  basic  chloride  is  probably  formed.  From  a  solution  of 
chromium  hydroxide  in  aqueous  chromic  chloride,  the  former 
cannot  be  precipitated  either  by  the  addition  of  electrolytes  or  by  the 
action  of  heat ;  part  of  it  is  supposed  to  be  in  solution  in  the  colloidal 
form  and  part  in  the  form  of  a  compound  containing  chlorine. 

Determinations  of  the  solubility  of  aluminium  hydroxide 
in  aluminium  chloride  solution  show  that  a  portion  of  the 
former  goes  into  solution  to  form  a  compound,  whilst  part  is  in 
the  colloidal  form.  The  colloidal  portion  existing  in  such  solutions 
was  precipitated  by  barium  sulphate,  and  the  concentration  of  the 
hydrogen  ions  before  and  after  the  addition  of  barium  sulphate  was 
determined  by  the  methyl  acetate  method.  A.  McK. 

Basic  Mercury  Salts.  Alvin  J.  Cox  (Zeit.  anorg.  Chevi.,  1904, 
40,  146 — 181). — Tlie  hydrolysis  of  the  mercury  salts,  HgCrO^, 
IIg(N0g)2,  HgSO^,  HgNOg,  HgjSOj,  causes  the  formation,  first  of  all, 
of  basic  aalts  and  then  of  the  oxide.  Mercuric  fluoride,  HgFj,  is 
hydrolysed  directly  to  mercuric  oxide  and  hydrogen  fluoride.  The 
basic  salts  obtained  were  SHgCCrOg ;  3HgO,N205 ;  SHgO.SOg ; 
5Hg20,3N205,2H20  ;  2Hg20,S03,H20.  In  accordance  with  the  Phase 
liule,  the  single  salts  require  a  minimum  concentration  of  the  hydro- 
lytically    dissociated    acid,  the  determination  of    which  renders    the 
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preparation  of  the  pure  basic  salts  possible.  The  basic  salts  quoted  are 
intermediate  between  normal  salts  and  oxides  ;  other  basic  salts, 
quoted  in  the  literature,  are  simply  mixtures  of  two  individuals  in 
undefined  proportions. 

The  hydrolysis  of  mercuric  salts  is  considerably  greater  than  that 
of  mercurous  salts,  which  also  accords  with  the  difference  in  electro- 
affinity  of  the  two  cathions.  The  hydrolysis  of  mercurous  nitrate  is 
more  complicated  than  that  of  mercuric  nitrate.  A.  McK. 

Bismuth-aluminium  and  Magnesium-aluminium  Alloys. 
Hector  Pi^cheux  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  1501 — 1503.  Compare 
this  vol.,  ii,  404). — I.  Bismuth-aluminium  alloys.  Attempts  to  pre- 
pare alloys  containing  less  than  70  per  cent,  of  aluminium  were 
unsuccessful,  the  ingot  consisting  of  three  layers,  the  lower  one  being 
heterogeneous  and  containing  bismuth  in  excess,  the  middle  one  being 
an  alloy  containing  about  70  per  cent,  of  aluminium,  whilst  the  upper 
one  was  a  homogeneous  alloy  containing  about  90  per  cent,  of  alumin- 
ium. Alloys  containing  75,  85,  88,  and  94  per  cent,  of  aluminium 
with  the  sp.  gr.  of  2857,  279,  2-776,  and  2-74  at  20°  respectively 
have  melting  points  intermediate  between  those  of  the  two  component 
metals  ;  they  are  sonorous,  brittle,  and  have  a  beautiful  silvery-white 
colour.  They  are  stable  in  dry  or  moist  air,  readily  attacked  by  con- 
centrated or  dilute  acids,  hot  or  cold,  and  by  potassium  hydroxide  in 
the  cold,  and  decompose  distilled  water  at  18°  or  95°  into  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  (compare  this  vol.,  ii,  487),  the  bismuth  becoming  slightly 
oxidised  ;  this  reaction  is  probably  due  to  a  thermochemical  action 
induced  by  the  unequal  heating  of  the  two  metals  in  the  process  of 
filing. 

II.  Magnesium-aluminium  alloys.  Alloys  containing  66,  68,  73,  77, 
and  85  per  cent,  of  aluminium  with  thesp.  gr.  of  2*244,  2'275,  2*324, 
2*373,  and  2*474  at  21°  respectively  have  melting  points  not  far 
removed  from  that  of  aluminium,  are  brittle,  have  a  beautiful  silvery- 
white  colour,  and  are  capable  of  taking  a  good  polish.  They  are 
stable  in  the  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  burn  readily  at  a 
red  heat,  are  readily  attacked  by  concentrated  or  dilute  acids,  hot  or 
cold,  with  the  exception  of  the  alloys  containing  85,  77,  and  73  per  cent, 
of  aluminium,  which  are  not  attacked  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  are 
readily  attacked  by  potassium  hydroxide  solution  in  the  cold.  Hydro- 
gen peroxide  is  decomposed  by  these  alloys,  the  magnesium  sufifering 
oxidation,  and  they  decompose  water.  M.  A.  W. 

Aluminium  Chlorate  :  its  Hydrates  and  its  Decomposition 
on  Heating.  Dmitri  K.  Dobuosekdoff  {J.  liuss.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc, 
1904,  36,  468 — 483). — Aluminium  chlorate,  prepared  by  the  inter- 
action of  barium  chlorate  and  aluminium  sulphate,  is  deposited  from 
its  solutions,  on  evaporation  over  sulphuiic  acid,  in  the  form  of  the 
two  hydrates,  A1(C108)8,9H20  (in  the  cold)  and  A1(C103)3,6H20  (when 
hot).  These  hydrates  correspond  with  Flavitsky's  theoretical  chemical 
types  of  a  monohydro-ortho-acid,  RH(OH)g  =  RHOg,3H20,  and  its 
fir.st  anhydride.  The  salt  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state 
owing  to  its  ready  decomposability. 
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AlumiDium  chlorate  undergoes  decomposition  in  two  ways  :  (1)  on 
being  slowly  and  cautiously  heated  (at  100°),  it  explodes,  owing  to 
the  evolution  of  chlorine  dioxide,  which  detonates,  and  (2)  when 
rapidly  and  energetically  heated,  it  does  not  explode,  but  evolves 
chlorine,  the  basic  chlorate,  Al2(C104)g,  A-lgOg,  being  probably  left  in 
the  residue.  T.  H.  P. 

A  Basic  Perric  Phosphite,  E.  Berger  {Compt.  rend.,  1904, 
138,  1500 — 1501). — The  white  substance  obtained  by  Griitzner  (com- 
pare Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  216)  by  dissolving  recently  precipitated  ferric 
hydroxide  in  phosphorus  acid  and  precipitating  with  excess  of  water 
has  a  variable  composition  intermediate  between  that  of  an  acid  and  a 
neutral  phosphite ;  if,  however,  the  precipitate  is  washed  with  cold 
water  to  remove  all  traces  of  free  phosphorus  acid  and  then  dried, 
the  resulting  white  powder  has  a  constant  composition,  and  is  found 
to  be  a  basic  ferric  phosphite,  Fe4(HP03)e,Fe(OH)3,5H20.     M.  A.  W. 

Separation  of  Nickel  and  Cobalt.  Hans  Albert  Frasch 
(D.K.-P.  151955.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  128). — Nickel  and  cobalt  may 
be  separated  by  precipitating  a  strongly  ammoniacal  solution  of  their 
salts  by  means  of  an  alkali  chloride,  filtering  off  the  precipitate,  and 
washing  with  water.  Nickel  ammonio-chloride  passes  into  solution, 
cobalt  ammonio-chloride  is  decomposed  according  to  the  equation  : 
Co(NH3)2Cl2,4NH3  +  2H2O  =  Co(OH)2  +  2NH4CI  +  4NH3.  For  electro- 
lytic purposes,  the  cobalt  hydroxide  thus  obtained  may  be  dissolved  in 
ammonia,  reprecipitated  by  alkali  chloride,  and  again  dissolved  in 
ammonia.  C.  H.  D. 

Certain  Compounds  of  Chromium.  George  0.  Higley  {J. 
Amer.  C/iem.  Soc,  1904,  26,  613— 632).— When  platinic  chloride  is 
added  to  a  solution  of  green  chromic  chloride,  CrCl3,6H20,  and  the 
product  is  slowly  evaporated  in  a  desiccator,  the  compound 

CrClg.PtCl^.lOHgO 
separates  in  thin,  rhombic  plates.  On  treating  a  solution  of  this  salt 
with  silver  nitrate,  silver  platinichloride  is  precipitated  together  with 
a  trace  of  silver  chloride.  From  further  experiments,  it  was  concluded 
that  the  platinum  compound  is  a  derivative  of  a  hypothetical  chromic 
chloride,  [CrCl(H20)r]Cl„,  with  doubled  water  molecules  in  the  complex 
and  its  formula  is  {CrCl[(H20)2]5}PtC]fl. 

When  violet  chromium  chloride,  [Cr(H20)g]Cl3,  is  heated  at  65 — 70°, 
it  is  gradually  converted  into  the  ordinary  green  salt.  Various 
attempts  were  made  to  prepare  the  green  chloride  described  by  Peligot 
{Comjyt.  rend.,  1844,  19,  738)  in  which  two-thirds  of  the  chlorine  is 
immediately  precipitated  in  the  cold  by  solution  of  a  silver  salt,  but 
without  success. 

The  green  chloride,  CrCl2[(H20)2]4(H20)2Cl,  dissolves  in  water  with- 
out development  or  absorption  of  heat.  The  heat  of  solution  of  the 
ordinary  green  chloride,  [CrCl2(H20)^]Cl(H20)2,  was  found  by  Recoura 
to  be  -004  K.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  doubling  of  the 
water  molecules  of  the  complex  has  only  a  slight  effect  on  the  heat 
of  solution.     The  heat  of  solution  of  the  chloride,  [CrCl2(H20)jCI,  is 
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83*96  K  ;  this  value  therefore  represents  the  amount  of  boat  developed 
on  the  addition  of  2  gram-mols.  of  water  to  1  gram-mol.  of  the  green 
salt  containing  4H2O. 

Methods  are  described  for  the  preparation  of  violet  chromic  sulphate 
and  violet  chromic  iodide.  The  latter  ^alt  forms  deep  violet  crystals, 
but,  when  powdered,  is  of  nn  olive-green  colour  ;  it  appears  to  contain 
three  doubled  water  molecules  in  its  complex,  and  is  represented  by 
the  formula  {Cr[(H20)2]3}I,. 

Zinc  chromium  fluoride,  [Zn(H20)8](CrF5,H20),  and  copper  chromium 
fluoride,  [Cr(H20)F5][Cu(H20)4],  were  prepared  and  analysed. 

By  dissolving  freshly  precipitated  chromic  hydroxide  in  glacial 
acetic  acid,  Recoura  obtained  a  salt  to  which  he  assigned  the  formula 
Cr(H20)5(C2H302)3.  It  is  considered  probable  that  this  substance  was 
not  the  normal  salt,  since  it  was  amorphous  and  contained  only 
5  mols.  instead  of  6  mols.  HgO.  An  attempt  to  prepare  a  crystalline 
normal  salt  was  made  by  evaporating  the  solution  at  0°,  when  a  small 
quantity  of  bluish- violet  crystals  was  obtained.  Analysis  of  this 
substance  indicated  that  it  contained  6  mols.  HgO,  but  the  salt  had 
evidently  lost  acetic  acid,  and  the  result  was  therefore  inconclusive. 
Further  attempts  were  made  to  prepare  this  salt  in  quantity,  but  with- 
out success.  E.  G. 

Reactions  of  Uranous  and  Manganous  Salts.  William 
CEcHSNER  DE  CoNiNCK  {Bull.  Acud.  Roy.  Belg.,  1904,  360—362).— 
When  nitric  acid  is  added  to  hot  aqueous  solutions  of  uranous  or 
manganous  sulphates,  alone  or  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  no 
evolution  of  nitric  oxide  occurs.  A  neutral  aqueous  solution  of 
manganous  chloride  behaves  similarly  with  nitric  acid,  but  in  presence 
of  sulphuric  acid  the  liquid  becomes  brown  and  there  is  a  rapid 
evolution  of  chlorine  and  nitrous  vapours.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
momentary  darkening  of  the  liquid  may  be  due  to  the  formation  of 
manganese  tetrachloride.  T.  A.  H. 

Uranium  Oxides  and  Carbonate.  William  CEchsner  de 
CoNiNCK  {Bull.  Acad.  Roy.  Belg.,  1904,  363—365  and  448—449. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  165). — It  is  suggested  that  the  red  oxide  of 
uranium  already  desciibed  has  the  formula  (1103)2,  ^^^  ^^  ^  polymeride 
of  the  orange-coloured  oxide.  The  polymeride  combines  with  acetic 
acid,  so  that  cryoscopic  measurements  in  this  solvent  gave  no  definite 
results. 

When  green  uranium  oxide  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid  and  to  the  liquid,  previously  diluted  with  three  times  its  volume 
of  water,  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  methylamine  is  added,  a  brown, 
flocculent  precipitate  is  formed,  whiih  is  readily  soluble  in  dilute 
acids.  When  washed  with  water  during  a  day  and  then  warmed  in 
water  for  several  hours,  it  becomes  pulverulent,  very  dense,  and 
difficultly  soluble  in  acids,  and  cryoscopic  measurements  indicate  that 
it  has  undergone  polymerisation. 

When  aqueous  solutions  of  potassium  carbonate  and  uranium 
nitrate  are  mixed,  the  yellow  precipitate  obtained  appears  to  consist  of 
a  mixture  of   uranium  carbonate   with   potassium  uranyl  carbonate. 
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On  ignition,  it  furnishes  potassium  uranate  and  the  hydrated  oxide, 
XJOjjHgO.  When  the  precipitate  is  washed  with  water,  it  is  converted 
into  a  mixture  of  uranium  carbonate  and  uranic  oxides,  and  the  wash- 
water  on  evaporation  leaves  a  residue  containing  the  hydrated  oxide, 
UOgjHjO,  and  potassium  uranyl  carbonate,  but  no  potassium  uranate. 

T.  A.  H. 

Influence  of  Pressure  on  the  Melting  Point  of  Tin  and  of 
Bismuth.  Gustav  Tammann  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1904,  40,  54 — 60). 
— The  influence  of  pressure  on  the  melting  point  of  tin  and  of  bismuth 
was  studied.  The  metal  was  fused  in  an  electric  oven  and  the  curve 
of  cooling  determined  at  different  pressures  by  means  of  a  thermo- 
element. Increase  of  pressure  raises  the  melting  point  in  the  case  of 
tin,  and  lowers  it  in  the  case  of  bismuth.  In  the  apparatus  described, 
temperatures  up  to  400°  and  pressures  up  to  3000  kilos,  per  square  cm. 
could  be  registered.  With  bismuth,  the  change  of  the  temperature 
of  the  melting  point  is  represented  by  Af=— 000386  (/?-!),  and 
with  tin  by  A<= +000216  (p-l),  where  /)  =  pressure  in  kilos,  per 
square  cm.  A.  McK. 

Physico-chemical  Researches  on  Tin.  V.  Ernst  Cohen  (Zeit. 
physikal.  Chem.,  1904,  48,  243—245.  Compare  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  83, 
212,  408  ;  1901,  ii,  106,  244). — A  remarkable  case  of  tin  corrosion  at 
Ohlau  (Schlesien)  is  recorded  and. illustrated  by  photographs. 

J.  C.  P. 

Stannichlorides  of  the  Types  MgSnClg  and  M"SnClg.  I. 
EuGEN  VON  BiRON  {J.  Russ.  Phys.  Chem.  ^'oc,  1904,  36,  489—518).— 
The  author  has  prepared  and  analysed  a  number  of  stannichlorides, 
of  which  Rb.^SnCl6,  ZiiSnCl^.eHjO,  FeSnCl6,6H20,  and  SrSnCl6,4H20 
have  not  been  previously  described.  The  compound  of  LigSnClg  with 
BHjO  (Chassevant,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.,  1893,  fvi],  30,  124)  could  not  be 
obtained,  but  only  the  hexa-hydrated  salt.  No  double  compounds  of 
stannic  chloride  with  BaClj,  CdClg,  CuClg,  AgCl,  PbClg,  or  TlCl  could 
be  prepared. 

The  stannichlorides  are  completely  analogous  to  the  platini- 
chlorides.  Calcium  stannichloride  and  platinichloride  occupy  inter- 
mediate positions  between  the  corresponding  salts  of  the  metals  of 
the  magnesium  group  (Mg,  Zn,  Cd,  Mn,  Fe,  Co,  Ni,  and  Cu)  and  those 
of  the  glucinum  group  (Gl,  Sr,  Ba). 

Chlorostannic  acid  is  considerably  less  stable  than  chloroplatinic 
acid,  and  the  same  holds  for  the  corresponding  complexes  of  the 
stannichlorides  and  platinichlorides. 

On  investigating  the  equilibrium  between  CoQ\^filS.^O,  CoSnClg,6HjO, 
and  SnCl^,5H20  and  their  solutions,  it  was  found  that  at  20*^ 
CoSnCl(j,6HjO  separates  without  admixture  of  its  components  from 
solutions  containing  not  less  than  1*9  and  not  more  than  5*5  mols.  of 
SnCl^  per  mol.  of  CoClj. 

Wells'  classification  of  double  salts  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  11)  does  not 
apply  to  the  stannichlorides,  since  such  compounds  of  metals  which 
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are  very  similar  in  all  their  properties  (K,  Na,  and  Li ;  Co  and  Ni) 
are  found  to  belong  to  different  groups,  according  to  this  classification. 
Whether  a  double  salt  belongs  to  one  or  another  of  Wells'  groups 
depends  not  only  on  the  degree  of  dissociation  of  the  salt  in  solution, 
but  also  on  the  relative  solubilities  of  the  salt  and  its  components. 

T.  H.  P. 


Basic  Zirconium  Sulphate.  Otto  Hauser  {Ber.^  1904,  37, 
2024 — 2026). — No  sparingly  soluble  cryt^talline  compound  of  zirconium 
has  yet  been  described,  and  this  has  greatly  retarded  the  work  of 
separating  purified  derivatives  of  the  element.  A  systematic  in- 
vestigation of  the  basic  salts  has  shown  that  the  basic  sulphate^ 
4Zr02,3S03,14H20,  satisfies  the  required  conditions.  T.  M.  L. 

Formation  of  Vanadium  Ores  in  Nature.  Alfred  Ditte 
{Cornpt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  1303— 1308).— Vanadium  is  widely  though 
sparsely  diffused  throughout  the  earth's  crust ;  water  charged  with 
atmospheric  gases  is  capable  of  absorbing  the  vanadium,  probably  in 
the  form  of  vanadic  acid  or  soluble  alkali  vanadates  ;  these  waters, 
coming  in  contact  with  the  natural  ores  of  lead,  galena,  anglesite  or 
cerusite,  exert  a  solvent  action  on  them,  and  form  lead  vanadate,  which 
is  the  chief  natural  source  of  the  element. 

Experiments  on  the  action  of  solutions  of  alkali  vanadates  on  lead 
sulphate,  either  solid  or  in  dilute  aqueous  solution,  show  that  an 
equilibrium  mixture  of  lead  vanadate  and  the  alkali  sulphate  is 
formed,  but  when,  as  in  nature,  the  latter  is  removed,  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  lead  sulphate  to  the  vanadate  is  almost  complete. 

M.  A.  W. 


AUotropic  Forms  of  Antimony  Sulphide.  Heats  of  Forma- 
tion. Joseph  Guinciiant  and  Paul  Chuktien  {Co7Jipt.  rend.,  1904, 
139,  51 — 54). — When  antimony  sulphide  is  heated  in  a  current  of 
nitrogen  at  about  850°  and  the  vapours  rapidly  condensed,  a  mixed 
sublimate  is  formed  consisting  of  a  lilac- coloured  deposit  of  transparent, 
spherical  globules  and  of  black  needles,  quite  different  from  the 
allotropic  form  obtained  by  Rose  and  by  Fuchs  (Ann.  Phys.  Cheni., 
1834,  31,  578)  under  similar  conditions.  The  red  precipitated  sul- 
phide and  the  lilac  allotropic  modification  are  readily  converted  into 
the  black  sulphide,  by  heating  either  alone  at  220^^  or  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  at  100°,  and  the  specific  gravities  at  0°  of  the 
three  modifications  are  as  follows:  red  precipitated  sulphide,  4"120  ; 
lilac  sublimate,  4*278 ;  fused  black  precipitated  sulphide,  4*652 ;  syn- 
thetical black  sulphide,  4*659.  Using  the  value,  34  Cal.,  determined 
by  Berthelot  (Abstr.,  1886,  308,  512)  for  the  heat  of  formation  of 
the  moist  precipitated  sulphide,  the  heats  of  formation  of  the  various 
forms  have  been  determined  from  their  heats  of  solution  in  sodium 
sulphide  solution,  with  the  following  results :  for  the  dried  precipitate, 
32-6  Cal.,  for  the  lilac  sublimate,  33*9  Cal.,  and  for  the  black  sulphide 
38-2  Cal.  M.  A.  W. 
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Mixtures  of  Certain  Sulphides  and  Selenides  with  Corre- 
sponding Metals.  Henri  Pelabon  {J.  Chim.  Phys.,  1904, 
ii,  321 — 339). — By  means  of  a  thermo-electric  couple,  the  melting 
point  curve  was  traced  for  mixtures  of  bismuth  or  antimony  with 
sulphur  or  selenium.  In  the  case  of  mixtures  of  bismuth  and  sulphur 
containing  less  sulphur  than  the  amount  corresponding  with  BiS,  the 
initial  point  of  solidification  varied  with  composition  ;  the  final  was  the 
melting  point  of  bismuth.  The  curves  also  indicate  clearly  the 
existence  of  BiS  and  show  that  the  compound  forms  a  homogeneous 
liquid  with  excess  of  bismuth.  Similar  results  were  obtained  with 
bismuth  and  selenium.  Mixtures  of  antimony  and  sulphur  containing 
antimony  in  excess  separate,  however,  into  two  layers,  the  upper  a 
solution  of  antimony  in  its  sulphide,  the  lower  a  solution  of  the 
sulphide  in  antimony,  unless  the  proportion  of  sulphur  is  below 
1'5  per  cent.,  when  the  sulphide  is  completely  dissolved  in  the  metallic 
antimony.  Selenium  and  antimony  do  not,  however,  form  two  layers. 
The  melting  point  curves  are  given  in  the  two  cases.  L.  M.  J. 

Bismuth  Tetroxide  Otto  Hauser  and  Ludwig  Vanino  {Zeit. 
anorg.  C/iein.,  1904,  39,  381 — 386). — Whilst  bismuth  trioxide  yields  a 
mixture  of  tetroxide  and  pentoxide  on  oxidation  with  potassium  hydr- 
oxide and  chlorine,  it  yields  the  tetroxide  only  when  alkaline  potassium 
ferricyanide  is  used  as  the  oxidising  agent ;  the  action  is  practically 
quantitative  when  bismuth  trioxide  (1  mol.)  is  boiled  with  potassium 
ferricyanide  (2  mols.)  in  potassium  hydroxide  solution.  The  oxide, 
wlien  dried  at  100°,  contains  IHjO,  and,  when  dried  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  2H2O ;  it  becomes  anhydrous  at  160 — 170°.  The 
oxide  has  acid  characters ;  when  heated  with  potassium  hydroxide 
solution,  it  turns  brown  and  appears  to  form  a  potassium  salt,  from 
which  the  free  hydroxide  may  be  regenerated  by  the  addition  of  dilute 
nitric  acid.  No  hydrogen  dioxide  is  formed  on  the  addition  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  A.  McK. 

Chemical  Effects  of  Light.  Action  of  Hydrochloric  Acid  on 
Platinum  and  Gold.  Marcellin  Berthelot  {Compt.  rend.,  1904, 
138,  1297 — 1299). — When  pure  gold  or  platinum  foil  immersed  in 
fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  of  sp.  gr.  1-178  (36  per  cent.),  in  flasks  con- 
taining air,  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  for  four  months,  the 
metal  slowly  dissolves,  forming  the  chloride,  and  the  rate  of  solution 
is  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  trace  of  manganous  chloride  to  the 
solution  (compare  Abstr.,  1890,  6).  If,  however,  the  experiment  is 
conducted  in  the  dark,  the  metal  is  not  attacked  by  the  acid.  The 
action  of  the  light  appears  to  facilitate  the  fixation  of  free  oxygen, 
which  displaces  the  chlorine  from  the  hydrogen  chloride. 

M.  A.  W. 

Platinum-ammonium  Compounds.  Hans  Euler  and  Astrid 
EuLEK  {B&r.,  1904,  37,  2391— 2395).— When  recrystallised  from 
water,  Grimm's  red  salt  {Aniude:n,  1856,  99,  95)  yields  c/Uwoplatirio- 
diainviine  cJdoride,  Pt(NH3)^Cl^,  which  crystallises  in  reddish-yellow 
scales  or  as  a  yellow  powder.     It  loses  2C1  on  treatment  with  silver 
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nitrate,  and  is  reduced  to  platodiammine  chloride  by  hydrogen  sulphide. 
With  sulphuric  acid,  the  chloride  yields  chloroplatinodiamviine  sulp/iate, 
which  crystallises  in  flat,  red  needles,  becomes  white  and  opaque  on 
contact  with  water,  and  regains  its  red  colour  on  addition  of  hot 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  action  of  ammonia  on  chloroplatinous 
acid  leads  to  the  formation  of  diplatosemidiammine  chloride, 
Pt2(NHg)4Cl2,  and  platosemidiammine  chloride,  Pt(NH3)2Cl2.  The 
filtrate  from  these  gives  a  precipitate  of  slender,  white  needles 
(hydroxychloroplatinodiammine  chloride  1)  on  addition  of  plato- 
diammine chloride. 

When  recrystallised  from  water,  the  diacid  sulphate  of    Reiset's 
base,  Pt(NH3)4(HS04)2,  yields  another  sulphate, 
3Pt(NH3)4S04,H2S04,H20, 
which  crystallises  in  prisms  and  loses  HgO  at  100°.     In  solution,  the 
free  base  has  the  constitution  Pt(NH8)2(iMH3-OH)2.  G.  Y. 


Mineralogical   Chemistry. 


"  Silajit,"  an  Ancient  Eastern  Medicine.  David  Hooper  (/. 
Asiatic  Soc.  Bengal,  1903,  72,  99— 104).— The  name  "  silajit "  (mean- 
ing  rock-sweat)  is  applied  to  a  variety  of  substances  used  as  drugs, 
which  occur  as  exudations  upon  rocks  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
northern  India.  One  variety  consists  of  aluminium  sulphate,  another 
("  white  silajit ")  of  dried  urine  of  the  wild  hill-goat,  and  a  third 
("black  silajit")  consists  of  an  organic  acid  combined  with  alkalis. 
The  last-named  variety  is  almost  wholly  soluble  in  water,  and  has  the 
following  composition  : 


Nitrogen 

Organic 

in  organic 

Water. 

matter. 

Ash. 

Total. 

matter. 

I.       9-85 

56-20 

34-95 

100-00 

1-03 

II.     15-90 

49-86 

34-24 

100  00 

0-82 

III.     1115 

51-55 

37-30 

100-00 

325 

IV.     10-99 

56-86 

32-15 

10000 

1-26 

The  ash  has  the  composition 

Fe208,Al203.  CaO. 

MgO.    KjO. 

Na^O.  P2O5. 

SO3.       CI. 

CO2,  &c.  SiO,. 

I.         2-24      4-36 

1-50      9-07 

4-11      0-16 

0-58      0  07 

11-51      135 

II.         1-08      3-96 

0-52      6-69 

7-63       0-25 

0-24      0-12 

12-13      1-62 

III.         6-00      3-86 

0-15      3-71 

1-07       0-27 

0-34       0-11 

3-69    18-10 

IV.         4-64      8-88 

1-34      6-10 

0-81       0-20 

0-14      006 

4-82    1015 

L.  J.  S. 

Identity   of  Mamanite   -with    Polyhalite.     Jacobus   H.   van't 
HoFF  and  Gerabdus  L.  Voerman  (Sitzungsber.  K.  Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin, 
1904,  984-^986), — Attempts  to  produce  mamanite, 
Ca3K2Mg2(SO,)e,3H20, 
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artificially  being  unsuccessful,  its  existence  as  a  mineral  species 
appeared  doubtful.  The  following  new  analysis  of  a  carefully  selected 
portion  of  the  original  material,  from  Maman  in  Persia,  proves  the 
identity  of  mamanite  with  polyhalite,  (Ga2K2Mg(SO^)4,2H20). 


Ca. 

K. 

Mg. 

SO4 

H2O. 

Total. 

14-1 

13-1 

4-2 

61-6 

6-4 

99-4 

L.  J.  S. 

Melanterite  [and  Alunogen]  from  Baluchistan.  David 
Hooper  {J.  Asiatic  Soc.  Bengal,  1903,  72,  236— 239).— At  several 
localities  in  Baluchistan  there  is  mined  a  mineral  called  **  khaghal," 
which  is  used  for  dyeing  ;  it  occurs  as  a  white  efflorescence  on  decom- 
posed slate.  Analysis  of  the  portions  (about  40  per  cent.)  soluble  in 
water  gave  the  results  under  I  (for  material  from  Ladon  Pass)  and  II 
(from  Kil  Chotok) : 


FeSO^. 

Alo(S0j3. 

CaS04. 

M«S04. 

K2SO4. 

Na.,S04. 

Total. 

I. 

30-10 

4-50 

312 

1-20 

0-74 

2-06 

41-72 

XL 

27-36 

4-02 

3-78 

1-50 

0-27 

2-86 

39-79 

Another  mineral,  known  as  "  phulmak "  and  used  in  Baluchistan 
as  a  mordant  in  dyeing,  occurs  as  white,  granular  or  silky  masses  ; 
analysis  of  the  portion  soluble  in  water  proves  it  to  be  alunogen, 
(Al2(SOj3,18H20).  L.  J.  S. 

Crystallised  Rhodonite  from  S.  Marcel  (Valle  d'Aosta). 
LuiGi  CoLOMBA  {Atti  R.  Accad.  Torino,  1904,  39,  664— 668).— The 
author  has  obtained  rhodonite  in  drusy  masses  of  dark  red  crystals 
having  the  composition : 

SiOj.  MnO.  CaO.  Total. 

46-71  47-73  5-41  9985 

corresponding  with  the   formula  7MnSi03,CaSi03.     The  crystals  are 
very  rich  in  forms,  some  of  which  have  not  been  observed  previously. 

T.  H.  P. 

Thuringite  and  Chamosite  from  Thuringia.  Edward  Robins 
Zalinski  (Jahrb.  Min.,  1904,  Beil.-Bd.,  19,  40— 84).— A  detailed 
account  is  given  of  the  thuringite  and  chamosite  from  the  deposits  of 
iron-ore  in  the  Lower  Silurian  of  Thuringia.  Analyses  I  and  II  of 
thuringite  agree  with  the  accepted  formula  Hjg(Fe,Mg)8(Al,Fe)gSig0^j. 
Analyses  III  and  IV  of  chamosite  (impure  owing  to  admixed  carbon- 
ates) give  the  formula  Hj8(Fe,Mg)QAlgSig03j. 


SiOy 

A1,0,. 

Fe,0,. 

FeO. 

MgO. 

CaO. 

HaO. 

COj.      Total. 

I. 

22-30 

16-81 

15-13 

32-78 

1-30 

— 

11-04 

—        99-86 

II. 

21-35 

17-70 

U-57 

36-81 

8-90 

— 

8-78 

—      100-11 

in. 

23-54 

18-15 

3-67 

36-84 

1-35 

1-62 

11-58 

notdet.  06-75 

IV. 

23-39 

18-64 

6-OtJ 

34-34 

1-44 

1-55 

11-01 

notdet.  96-48 

L.  J.  S. 
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Refraction  of  Tourmaline,  Charles  Soret  {Arch.  Sci.phys.  nat., 
1904,  [iv],  17,  573 — 588). — The  paper  contains  the  measurements  of 
the  indices  of  refraction,  for  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays,  of  a 
number  of  samples  of  tourmaline.  The  death  of  the  author  has 
unfortunately  interrupted  the  work,  and  prevented  the  formulation  of 
conclusions  which  he  considered  justified.  L.  M.  J. 

[Toke-uchi-mura  and  Weaver  Mtn.]  Meteorites.  Carl  Klein 
(Sitzungsber.  K.  Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin,  1904,  978— 983).— Analyses,  by 
Lindner,  are  given  of  :  I,  the  meteoric  stone  of  Toke-uchi-mura,  Yofu- 
gori,  Tamba,  Japan,  and  II,  the  compact  meteoric  iron  of  Weaver 
Mountain,  near  Wickenburg,  Arizona. 

SiOa.      MgO.        FoO.      CaO.      MnO.     K.f>.     NoaO.  FcjOg.   CraOg.  NiO. 
I.     36-34      20-91       14-76      2-47       0-15      028       1-18       0-36      0-42      0-30 

Fe.         Ni.         Co.         S.  P.    FeCrjOj.  Insol.     Total.      Sp.gr. 

I.     16-58       1-82      0-05      2-75       0-08       0-95        —        99-40      3-815 

II.     80-78     17-92      0-84      0-15       0-12        —        0-15       99-96      7-108 

L.  J.  S. 

lodo-saline  Water  of  Castel  S.  Pietro  dell'  Emilia.  Felice 
Garelli  and  Felice  Gorki  {Chem.  Cenir.,  1904,  i,  1423 — 1424;  from 
Jioll.  Chim.  Farm.,  43,  233—239.  Compare  Vitali,  ibid.,  39,  732).— 
The  iodo-saline  water  of  Castel  S.  Pietro  dell*  Emilia  was  found  to 
have  a  sp.  gr.  1*0112  at  4°.  The  yellow,  flocculent  precipitate  which 
was  formed  when  the  water  remained  for  a  long  time,  contained  iron, 
aluminium,  silicon,  calcium,  carbon  dioxide,  and  traces  of  magnesium 
and  manganese.  A  litre  of  water  contained  0-8610  gram  NaHCOg, 
0-1233  Ca(HC03)2,  0-1113  Mg{HC03)2,  00101  Fe(HC03)2,  00660 
CaSO^,  0-1151  CaClg,  09057  MgClg,  0-0347  MgBrg,  0  0316  Mglj, 
0-3647  KCl,  15-5999  NaCl,  0-1648  AlgOg,  0-0122  SiOg,  and  small  traces 
of  manganese,  ammonia,  and  phosphates.  The  residue  obtained  by 
evaporating  a  litre  of  water  and  heating  at  180°  weighed  18-2575  grams, 
but  after  heating  to  a  red  heat,  only  17-5800.  E.  W.  W. 


Physiological   Chemistry. 


Fertilisation,  Artificial  Parthenogenesis,  and  Cytolysis  in  the 
Sea  Urchin.  Jacques  Loeb  {PJluger's  Archiv,  1904,  103,  257—265. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  707). — A  further  contribution  to  a  subject 
on  which  the  author  has  already  written  much.  The  results  form  an 
extension  of  the  views  previously  expressed.  W.  D.  H. 

Mechanism  of  Oxygen  Supply  to  the  Body.     Adolf  Loewy 
and  Nathan  Zuntz  {Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  i,  1452 — 1453;    from   Arc 
Anat.  Physiol. f  physiol.  Abtli.,  1904, 166 — 216). — The  tension  of  dissoci 
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tion  of  oxyhsemoglobin  is  dependent  on  the  method  adopted  to  prepare 
it ;  if  alcohol  is  used,  it  is  smaller  than  when  the  use  of  that  reagent 
is  avoided  ;  laking  the  blood  also  lowers  the  tension.  Figures  are 
given  to  illustrate  these  facts.  The  resistance  of  the  alveolar  wall  to  gases 
was  investigated  in  the  frog's  lung,  the  gas  used  being  carbon  dioxide. 
The  influence  of  certain  reagents  on  the  process  is  given,  and  the 
results  stated  per  square  centimetre  of  lung  surface ;  the  entry  of 
oxygen  from  the  alveoli  to  the  blood  and  from  the  blood  to  the 
tissues  occurs  easily  at  low  pressures,  and  there  is  no  need  to  postulate 
agencies  at  work  other  than  physical.  W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Strychnine  on  the  Respiratory  Centre.  H.  Biberfeld 
{Pjliiger's  Archiv,  1904,  103,  266— 275).— After  morphine  has  been 
administered  and  respiration  thus  slowed,  intravenous  injection  of 
strychnine  in  rabbits  produces  an  increase  in  rate  and  depth  of 
respiration  ;  the  same  (but  more  especially  in  the  depth  of  respiration) 
occurs  also  when  both  vagus  nerves  are  divided  high  in  the  neck.  The 
effect  of  strychnine  on  the  respiration  of  normal  animals  is  very  slight. 

W.  D.  H. 

Diurnal  Variations  in  Blood  Corpuscles.  Herbert  C.  Ward 
{Anier.  J.  Physiol.,  1904,  11,  394— 403).— In  the  morning,  the  red 
corpuscles  are  relatively  high  in  number ;  this  declines  in  the  after- 
noon, and  rises  again  next  morning.  The  hemoglobin  follows  the  same 
course.  Mealtimes  and  occupation  seem  to  be  the  principal  factors 
concerned.  The  leucocytes  vary  also,  and  approximately  in  the 
opposite  direction  ;  details  concerning  the  diiferent  kinds  of  leucocytes 
are  given.  W.  D.  H. 

Proteolytic  Ferment  in  Leucsemic  Blood.  Franz  Erben 
{Beiir.  cheiu.  Physiol.  Path.,  1904,  6,  461 — 462). — Schuram  doubts 
whether  the  presence  of  a  proteolytic  ferment  in  leucaemic  blood  is  the 
explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  proteolytic  products  there.  Since 
then  the  author  has  prepared  from  such  blood,  extracts  which  contain 
both  a  tryptic  and  a  peptic  enzyme ;  the  latter  is  present  in  small 
amount  only.  W.  D.  H. 

Resistance  of  Proteid  to  Tryptic  Digestion  in  the  Animal 
Organism.  Siegfried  Kosenberg  and  Carl  Oppenheimer  {Beitr. 
diem.  Physiol.  Path.,  1904,5,  412 — 421). — The  resistance  of  unaltered 
horse  serum  to  tryptic  digestion  has  been  previously  described.  The 
same  holds  true  for  other  "genuine"  proteids  in  experiments  in  vitro,  and 
also  in  vivo  if  the  material  is  injected  into  the  intestine  30  centimetres 
below  the  pylorus  in  the  dog,  that  is,  below  the  situation  of  Brunner's 
glands.     The  absorption  of  fat  is  also  small.  .    W.  D.  H. 

Inhibition  of  Pepsin  Activity  by  Salts.  Julius  ScnUxz  {Beitr, 
cJtem.  Physiol.  Path.,  1904,  6,  406 — 411). — Anions  act  inhibitingly  on 
pepsin  within  much  wider  limits  than  cathions  ;  this  corresponds  with 
Pauli's  results  on  the  precipitation  of  proteids  by  salts,  but  the 
analogy  otherwise  breaks  down.     Of  the  cathions,  sodium  is  the  most 
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powerful  in  its  inhibiting  action ;  the  action  is  wholly  additive  or 
nearly  so.     The  inOuence  of  the  electric  charge  on  inhibition  is  small. 

W.  D.  H. 

Composition  of  Pancreatic  Juice.  Lucian  A.  E.  dk  Zilwa  (/. 
Physiol,  1904,  31,  230— 233).— The  alkalinity  of  secretin  juice  is 
usually  greater  than  that  of  pilocarpine  juice.  Alkalinity  dimin- 
ishes as  secretion  progresses,  but  it  can  be  maintained  by  in- 
jecting sodium  carbonate  into  the  blood.  Pilocarpine  juice  contains 
about  four  times  as  much  solid  material  as  secretin  juice.  The 
solids  diminish  as  secretion  progresses.  The  variations  in  the  solids  are 
almost  entirely  due  to  variations  in  the  amount  of  proteids.  The 
mineral  matter  is  fairly  constant,  about  one-quarter  of  it  consisting 
of  chlorides.  Of  the  proteids,  nearly  three-quarters  are  coagulated  by 
a  temperature  under  55° ;  most  of  the  remainder  came  down  under 
75°.  There  is  no  appreciable  difference  between  the  freezing  points 
of  serum  and  pancreatic  juice.  There  is  a  larger  quantity  of  nucleo- 
proteid  in  pilocarpine  juice  than  in  secretin  juice,  probably  from  a 
toxic  effect  of  the  alkaloid  on  the  cell  substance.  W.  D.  H. 

Relation  of  Autolysis  to  Proteid  Metabolism.  H.  Gideon 
Wells  {Atner.  J.  Physiol.,  1904,  11,  352 — 354). — Autolysis,  so  far  as 
nitrogenous  substances  are  concerned,  was  investigated  in  the  liver ; 
addition  of  extracts  of  thyroid,  kidney,  and  spleen  do  not  influence  it. 
There  is  no  effect  such  as  Cohnheim  found  in  glycolysis  in  muscle 
with  the  addition  of  pancreatic  extract.  W.  D.  H. 

Autolysis  of  Tissues.  Janet  E,  Lane-Claypon  and  Samuel  B. 
ScHEYVER  {J.  Physiol.,  1904,  31,  169 — 187). — The  experiments  con- 
ducted on  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  liver,  and  kidney  show  that  a 
great  degradation  of  tissues  occurs  after  death;  the  nitrogenous 
extractives  increase  in  all  cases,  and  in  that  of  the  liver  amount  to 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  during  the  first  24  hours  after 
incubation.  Three  stages  are  distinguished  :  (1)  one  of  small  change, 
(2)  rapid  degradation,  and  (3)  gradual  autolysis  represented  on  the 
tracings  by  a  straight  line.  This  is  not  influenced  by  perfusion  or 
ammonium  oxalate,  and  is  the  same  whether  carried  out  in  saline 
solution  or  distilled  water.  It  is  therefore  regarded  as  a  chemical 
function  of  cell-protoplasm.  The  second  stage  is  quicker  in  a  fasting 
than  in  a  well-fed  animal.  The  organs  of  the  fasting  animal  appear 
to  contain  more  enzyme  (or  zymogen)  set  free  automatically  and  acting 
as  a  protection  against  starvation.  W.  D.  H. 

Autolysis  of  Testis  and  Spleen.  Phoebus  A.  Levene  {Amer.  J. 
Physiol.,  1904,  11,  437 — 447). — All  the  glands  so  far  studied  form,  on 
prolonged  self-digestion,  similar  end-products,  but  there  is  a  marked 
difference  in  their  proportions.  In  testis  and  spleen,  autolysis  occurs 
best  in  weakly  acid  solutions  ;  acetic  acid  was  employed.  In  the  case  of 
the  testis,  tyrosine,  various  amino-acids,  pyrrolidine-2-carboxylic  acid 
(in  small  amount),  aspartic  and  glutamic  acids,  and  purine  bases  were 
identified  ;  pyrimidine  and  hexone  bases  could  not  be  identified  with 
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certainty.     In   the   case  of  the   spleeo,   only  the   amino-acids   were 
studied.  W.  D.  H. 

Uptake  of  Water  and  Salt  by  the  Epidermis  and  the  Hygro- 
scopic Characters  of  Certain  Horny  Structures.  Wilhelm 
FiLEHNE  and  H.  Biberfeld  {Beitr.  chem.  Physiol.  Path.,  1904,  5, 
449 — 460). — An  investigation  of  the  passage  of  lanolin  mixed  with 
water  and  salts  into  epidermal  structures.  Lanolin  itself  is  not 
hygroscopic,  and  the  uptake  of  water  and  salt  by  the  human  epidermis 
is  very  small  and  is  not  increased  by  the  presence  of  lanolin.  The 
amount  absorbed  varies  in  different  individuals,  and  is  with  weak 
solutions  relatively  greater  than  with  strong  solutions  of  salt. 

W.  D.  H. 

Feeding  with  Oholic  Acid  in  Cystinuria.  Charles  E.  Simon 
and  D.  G.  Campbell  {Beitr.  chem.  Physiol.  Path.,  1904,  5,  401 — 405). 
— The  amount  of  neutral  and  oxidised  sulphur  in  the  urine  varies  con- 
siderably. On  "normal"  days,  the  neutral  sulphur  varies  from  16  to 
61  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  averages  34  per  cent.  On  days  on  which 
cholic  acid  was  given,  the  average  percentage  was  24*8.  It  is  regarded 
as  doubtful  if  this  really  implies  lessening  of  the  cystin  excreted. 
Various  other  possibilities  are  discussed.  W.  D,  H. 

Utilisation  of  Vegetable  Proteid  by  the  Animal  Organism. 
Elbert  W.  Rockwood  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1904,  11,  355—369).— 
Vegetable  proteid,  as  judged  by  the  nitrogen  in  the  fseces,  is  less 
utilised  than  animal  proteid.  This  is  apparently  due  to  admixture 
with  other  substances,  for  in  experiments  with  the  separated  proteid 
from  oats,  no  such  disadvantage  occurred.  Cooking  produced  no 
marked  difference.     The  experiments  were  made  on  dogs  and  men. 

W.  D.  H. 


i 


Formation  of  Sugar  from  Proteid  and  Fat  in  the  Animal 
Body.  Eduard  Pfluger  {Pjiiigers  Archiv,  1904,  103,  1 — 66). — 
Polemical  against  LUthje  {Afiinch.  med.  Woch.,  1902,  1601).  Doubt  is 
cast  on  his  results  and  conclusions,  namely,  whether  the  animals  used 
were  completely  carbohydrate  free,  whether  pancreatic  extirpation  really 
produces  diabetes,  and  whether  in  the  organism  glycogen  is  formed  from 
proteid  and  from  fat.  W.  D.  H. 

Formation  and  Elimination  of  Urea  in  Man.  Henri  Labb6 
and  MoRCUOiSNE  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  1636 — 1639). — The  amount 
of  urea  excreted  varies  with  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  food,  and 
is  less  when  vegetable  food  is  taken.  W.  D.  H. 

Muscular  Contraction  and  Energy.  Auguste  Chauveau  (Cowip*. 
rend.,  1904,  138,  1465 — 1470). — By  means  of  a  new  apparatus,  the 
conditions  of  muscular  work  in  man  can  be  accurately  gauged  under 
varying  conditions.  During  work,  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  is 
roughly  proportional  to  the  work  done ;  by  working  slowly,  for 
instance,  two  contractions  instead  of  thirteen  per  minute,  the  actual 
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values  of  the  oxygen  absorbed  are  reduced.  The  respiratory  quotient 
always  rises.  Two  kinds  of  contraction  are  studied,  namely,  static, 
in  which  the  weight  is  not  actually  raised,  but  the  muscles  of  the  fore- 
arm work  against  a  measured  resistance,  and  dynamic,  in  which  the 
weight  is  raised.  W.  D.  H. 

Intraorganic  Combustion.  J.  Tissot  (Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138, 
1545 — 1547). — From  experiments  on  the  dog,  the  following  conclu- 
sions are  drawn  :  a  considerable  diminution  of  oxygen-tension  in  the 
air  produces  a  lessening  of  oxygen  in  the  blood,  even  although  an 
increase  of  pulmonary  ventilation  takes  place.  But  this  is  not  accom- 
panied by  any  modification  in  the  intensity  of  the  respiratory  ex- 
changes. Intraorganic  combustion  is  therefore  independent  of  the 
amount  of  oxygen  in  the  arterial  blood.  W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Oxygen  on  Frog's  Nerves.  K.  II.  Baas  [F/luger's 
Archiv,  1904,  103,  276 — 281). — Experiments  are  described  which 
confirm  Baeyer's  results  {Zeit.  allgemein.  Physiol.,  2,  169)  that  oxygen 
is  necessary  for  the  continued  activity  of  excised  frog's  nerves.  The 
normal  nerve  is  considered  to  participate  in  respiratory  metabolism. 

W.  D.  H. 

Glycogen  in  Organs.  Hermann  LoEscncKE  (Pjiuger''s  Archiv, 
1904,  102,  592 — 631). — The  research  shows  that  glycogen  is  not 
chemically  bound  in  the  liver  and  other  tissues  where  it  occurs,  as 
Nerking  considered.  It  is  possible  to  extract  it  all  by  the  prolonged 
use  of  hot  water.  What  difficulty  there  is  in  extraction  is  also  found 
in  artificial  mixtures  of  glycogen  and  albumin.  By  extraction  with 
dilute  alkali  hydroxide,  there  is  usually  loss  of  glycogen  if  the  process 
is  prolonged  ;  a  part  of  the  glycogen  is  converted  into  substances 
soluble  in  alcohol.  W.  D.  H. 

Secretion  of  Acid  by  the  Kidney.  Arthur  R.  Cushny  (J. 
Physiol.,  1904,  31, 188 — 203). — The  acidity  of  urine  in  diuresis  varies 
within  strict  limits.  It  is  never  alkaline  to  phenolphthalein  nor  acid 
to  methyl-orange,  and  thus  corresponds  with  the  interval  in  reaction 
between  mono-  and  di-sodium  phosphate.  The  intravenous  injection 
of  most  saline  diuretics  is  followed  by  a  marked  fall  in  the  percentage 
acidity,  partly  because  the  phosphates  are  deficient,  and  partly  because 
absorption  in  the  tubules  is  lessened.  Phosphates  injected  in  the 
same  way  increase  urinary  acidity,  especially  if  the  absorption  in  the 
tubules  is  increased.  This  is  explained  by  the  dissociation  of  the 
phosphates  of  the  glomerular  fluid,  which  permits  of  absorption  of 
the  cathion  along  with  hydroxyl  or  carbonate  anions.  These  can  per- 
meate the  epithelium,  while  the  phosphate  anion  fails  to  do  so  freely, 
and  so  remains  in  the  tubules  along  with  the  hydrogen  cathions  re- 
placing the  original  ones.  The  essential  factors  in  the  secretion  of 
acid  urine  are  (1)  the  presence  of  salts  in  the  glomerular  fluid  which 
are  capable  of  extensive  hydrolysis,  and  of  which  the  cathions  can  per- 
meate the  epithelium,  while  the  anion  fails  to  do  so  equally  readily ; 
and  (2)  sufficient  absorption  in  the  renal  tubules.     Phosphates  fulfil 
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these  conditions.  Carbonates  fail  to  do  so  because  the  anion  is  ab- 
sorbed, and  the  boi'ates  satisfy  the  conditions  only  in  relation  to 
phenolphthalein,  because  the  anion  is  too  weak  to  compete  with  the 
stronger  anions  of  litmus.  W.  D.  H. 

Urinary  Chromogen  due  to  Subcutaneous  Injection  of 
Scatole.  Ch.  PoRciiERand  Ch.  Hervieux  (Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138, 
1725 — 1727). — On  a  rigid  milk  diet,  indole  derivatives  disappear  from 
the  urine.  If  scatole  is  then  injected,  a  chromogen  appears  in  the 
urine,  which  is  not  a  derivative  of  indole,  but  no  statement  can  as 
yet  be  made  as  to  its  composition.  W.  D.  H. 

Sensibility  to  Carbon  Dioxide  diminished  by  Barometric 
Depression.  Angelo  Mosso  (Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  1904,  [v],  13, 
i,  591 — 597). — Experiments  on  rabbits  and  monkeys  show  that  in  a 
rare6ed  atmosphere  containing  a  constant  proportion  of  carbon 
dioxide,  the  exciting  action  of  the  latter  is  diminished,  and,  further, 
that  by  depressing  the  force  of  the  respiratory  movements  below  the 
normal  value,  the  rarefaction  causes  a  slight  paralysis  of  the  nervous 
centres  regulating  the  respiration.  T.  H.  P. 

Inhibitory  Influence  of  Potassium  on  the  Heart.  E.  G. 
Martin  {Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1904,  11,  370—393). — Inhibition  pro- 
duced by  vagus  stimulation  and  by  potassium  on  the  heart  of  the 
terrapin  are  very  similar.  The  analogy  does  not  hold  in  every 
detail,  but  explanations  are  given  to  account  for  the  differences. 

W.  D.  H. 

Physiological  Effects  of  Radium.  C.  J.  Salomonsen  and  G. 
Dreyer  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  1543 — 1545). — Exposure  of 
animalcules  to  the  radium  emanations  causes  their  dea,th  in  time ; 
amoebae  are  more  resistant  than  Ncossula  ;  before  death,  their  move- 
ments become  lessened,  multiplication  is  inhibited,  and  cyst  formation 
prevented.  Trypanosomes  are  readily  killed;  mammalian  blood  is 
haemolysed.  W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Adrenaline.  T.  R.  Elliott  (Proc.  pAysioZ.  aS^c,  1904, 
XX — xxi ;  J.  Physiol.,  31). — Further  experiments  to  show  that  the 
effect  of  adrenaline  on  plain  muscle  is  the  same  as  that  produced  by 
exciting  sympathetic  nerves.  In  an  animal  dying  after  excision  of  the 
suprarenals,  the  plain  muscle  has  not  only  lost  tone,  but  may  even  fail 
to  respond  to  excitation  of  the  sympathetic  nerves,  although  sensory 
and  motor  nerves  to  voluntary  muscle  are  still  efficient.  The 
sympathetic  ganglia  and  the  suprarenal  medulla  have  a  common 
embryological  origin ;  perhaps  the  presence  of  adrenaline  is  necessary, 
and  this  substance  may  be  secreted  by  sympathetic  ganglia.  But 
adrenaline  does  not  excite  the  ganglia  as  nicotine  does  when  applied  to 
them  locally ;  its  effective  action  is  localised  at  the  periphery.  Never- 
theless, after  complete  denervation,  the  plain  muscle  of  the  dilator 
pupillsc  responds  to  adrenaline,  in  fact  more  readily  than  in  the  intact 
iris.     Adrenaline,  therefore,  cannot  excite  any  structure  derived  from 
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or  dependent  for  its  persistence  on  the  peripheral  neuron.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  evokes  no  reaction  in  muscle  which  has  never  been 
innervated  by  the  sympathetic  (Brodie  and  Dixon) ;  the  chemical  ex- 
citant, adrenaline,  which  is  liberated  on  each  occasion  when  the 
impulse  arrives  at  the  periphery,  must  act  on  some  mechanism 
developed  out  of  the  muscle-cell  in  response  to  its  union  with  the 
synapsing  sympathetic  fibre,  the  function  of  which  is  to  receive  and 
transform  the  nervous  impulse.  W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Eserine  and  Atropine  on  the  Denervated  Sphincter 
Iridis.  Hugh  K.  Anderson  {Proc.  physiol.  Soc,  1904,  xxii — xxiv ; 
J.  Physiol.,  31). — A  certain  time  after  the  nerves  of  the  iris  have 
been  cut,  eserine  causes  once  more  a  contraction  of  the  sphincter. 
This  is  overcome  by  atropine.  The  reappearance  of  contraction  dis- 
appears when  the  nerves  are  once  more  cut,  and  is  therefore  due  not 
to  independent  excitability  of  the  muscle  itself,  but  to  regeneration  of 
nerve  fibres,  although  other  evidence  of  restoration  of  function 
(response  to  light  or  to  direct  stimulation  of  the  nerves)  is  absent. 

W.  D.  H. 

Hay-fever.  E.  Ashleigh  Glegg  (J.  Hygiene,  1904,  4,  369 — 406). — 
The  pollen  which  excites  this  disease  owes  its  toxicity  to  an  albuminous 
substance.  As  little  as  0*000025  mg.  will  cause  conjunctivitis  in  a 
person  predisposed  to  the  disease.  The  active  proteid  is  an  albumin  : 
it  is  mixed  with  an  inactive  globulin.  Injection  of  larger  doses  causes 
serious  symptoms.  An  antitoxin  has  been  prepared  and  gives 
excellent  results.  W.  D.  H. 

Application  of  the  Laws  of  Chemical  Equilibrium  to 
Mixtures  of  Toxins  and  Antitoxins.  Walther  Neknst  {Zeit. 
Mektroghem.^  1904,  10,  377 — 380). — The  author  criticises  the  con- 
clusions of  Arrhenius  and  Madsen  (Abstr,,  1903,  ii,  561).  He  points 
out  that  it  is  not  proved  that  the  reaction  between  toxins  and  anti- 
toxins is  reversible,  and  that  the  way  in  which  Arrhenius  and 
Madsen  have  applied  the  laws  of  chemical  equilibrium  is  incorrect, 
as  they  have  assumed  two  different  equilibrium  constants  for  the  same 
reaction.  He  suggests  that  the  smaller  toxin  molecule  is  perhaps 
absorbed  by  the  larger  colloidal  antitoxin  molecule,  and  that  it  sub- 
sequently undergoes  a  change  of  nature,  much  as  a  colouring  matter 
is  first  absorbed  by  the  fibre  and  then  changed  into  an  insoluble 
condition.  T.  E. 

Hepatotoxic  Action  of  the  Blood  after  Intraperitoneal 
Injection  of  the  Nucleo  proteids  of  the  Liver.  H.  Bierhy  and 
Andr6  Mayer  (Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  1639— 1640).— Hepatotoxins 
are  developed,  analogous  to  nephrotoxins,  after  injection  of  liver 
nucleo-proteid.  The  degenerative  effects  seen  histologically  in  the 
liver  are  described.  W.  D.  H. 

Toxicity  of  Selachian  Blood.  Eugene  Gley  {Compt.  rend.,  1904, 
138,  1547 — 1549). — Mosso  showed  that    eel's    blood    is    poisonous. 
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The  present  research  shows  that  the  serum  of  the  torpedo  ray  is  toxic 
to  dogs,  rabbits,  and  guinea-pigs.  One  to  2  c.c.  per  kilo,  of  body- 
weight  kills  a  rabbit;  with  smaller ido^es,  there  is  lowering  of  blood- 
pressure  and  of  body-temperature,  paresis,  and  other  symptoms.  The 
frog  is  more  resistant.  If  the  serum  is  heated  to  57°,  it  loses  its 
poisonous  properties.  The  haemolytic  action  of  the  serum  is  very 
marked;  by  gradually  increasing  doses,  immunisation  can  be  pro- 
duced. W.  D.  H. 
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Action  of  Vanadic  Acid  on  Microorganisms.  Thomas 
BoKORNY  {Chem.  Zeit.,  1904,  28,  596—597). — The  antiseptic  action  of 
vanadic  acid  on  yeasts,  moulds,  and  certain  bacteria  has  been  found  to 
be  very  slight.  A  McK. 

Decrease  of  Acid  in  Wine  and  the  Process  of  Fermentation 
Involved.  W.  Seifert  {Bied.  Centr.,  1904,  33,  488—490;  from 
Zeit.  Landw.  Versuchswes.  Oesterr.,  6,  567 — 585). — The  decrease  of 
acidity  in  wine  is  caused  by  special  bacteria,  especially  Micrococcus 
mcdolacticus.  Malic  acid  is  converted  into  lactic  acid  and  a  very  small 
amount  of  volatile  acids ;  other  acids  (succinic,  d  tartaric,  ^tartaric, 
citric,  malonic,  lactic,  and  acetic  acids)  are  not  attacked.  In  alcoholic 
solutions,  a  production  of  acetic  acid  may  take  place.  When  malic 
acid  and  sugar  are  present,  an  increase  in  acidity  takes  place,  more 
acid  being  produced  than  lost. 

Yeast  acts  comparatively  slightly  on  malic  acid  and  does  not  pro- 
duce lactic  acid.  Acetic  acid  bacteria  may  also  decompose  malic 
acid  as  well  as  many  other  acids. 

The  micrococcus  decomposes  malic  acid  in  presence  of  12 — 13  per 
cent,  (vols.)  alcohol,  and  its  activity  is  increased  by  inactive  or  dying 
yeast.  Its  action  is  only  slight  in  the  case  of  wines  deficient  in 
nitrogen.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Production  of  Volatile  Phosphorus  Compounds  in 
Putrefaction.  Cn.  Yokote  {Arch.  Hygiene,  1904,  50,  118—127).— 
No  volatile  compound  of  phosphorus  was  obtained  from  putrefying 
brain,  fish,  or  cheese  during  10 — 20  days,  and  no  reduction  of  sodium 
phosphate  or  sodium  hypophosphite  was  observed.  The  experiments 
were  under  both  aiirobic  and  anaiirobic  condition?. 

The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  no  reason  exists  for  supposing  that 
the  gases  produced  during  putrefaction  readily  become  injurious 
owing  to  the  presence  of  hydrogen  phosphide. 

Two  sources  of  error  were  detected  and  avoided.  When  india- 
rubber  is  employed,  positive  results  may  be  obtained  ;  a  second 
error  may  be  caused  by  the  compound  of  silicic  acid  with  ammonium 
molybdate  being  supposed  to  be  the  phosphoric  acid  compound. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Decomposition  of  SeleDium  Salts  by  means  of  Micro-organ- 
isms. B.  Gosro  {Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  1904,  [v],  13,  i,  642—645).— 
Like  the  tellurites  (see  this  vol.,  ii,  503),  the  selenites  are  readily 
attacked  by  micro-organisms,  with  formation  of  a  red  substance, 
probably  metallic  selenium.  This  decomposition  is  brought  about  by 
a  very  large  number  of  micro  organisms  and  may  be  used  for  the 
detection  of  bacterial  life.  The  most  suitable  method  of  carrying  out 
the  reaction  is  to  add  1  or  2  drops  of  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  the 
selenite  to  a  vigorous  culture,  best  20 — 24  hours  old,  of  the  organism. 
At  a  favourable  temperature,  the  change  becomes  visible  in  about  10 
minutes  and  a  copious  precipitate  forms  in  30 — 40  minutes.  The 
sensitiveness  of  the  selenite  to  change  by  any  particular  organism  is 
best  observed  by  mixing  the  selenite  with  the  culture  medium  before 
inoculation.  The  author  divides  bacteria  into  3  groups,  the  members 
of  which  give  with  a  selenite  (1)  a  very  marked  reaction,  (2)  a  less 
marked  but  distinct  reaction,  and  (3)  a  doubtful  reaction.    T.  H.  P. 

Formation  of  Hydrogen  Sulphide  by  Alcoholic  Fermenta- 
tion. M.  Emmanuel  Pozzi-Escot  {Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  i,  1661  ;  from 
Bull.  Assoc.  Chim.  Sucr.  DisL,  21,  1071— 1073).— When  a  sul- 
phate or  sulphite  is  contained  in  a  liquid  which  is  undergoing  alcoholic 
termentation,  hydrogen  sulphide  is  formed  and  the  wines  acquire  a 
characteristic  putrid  taste.  Hydrogen  sulphide  is  also  frequently 
generated  in  the  manufacture  of  spirits,  especially  from  molasses.  The 
formation  of  this  gas  is  always  associated  with  a  disturbance  of  the 
normal  functions  of  the  yeast.  The  source  of  the  yeast,  its  method  of 
culture,  the  filling  of  the  vat,  and  the  kind  of  fermentation  are  factors 
which  may  influence  the  result.  E.  W.  W. 

Action  of  Alkaline  Salts  on  Living  Substance.  N.  C. 
Paulesco  {CompL  rend.,  1904,  138,  1728— 1730).— The  minimal 
amounts  of  various  salts  of  the  alkali  metals  which  prevent  the 
formation  of  carbon  dioxide  by  yeast  are  given  in  tabular  form.  The 
amounts  are  proportional  to  their  molecular  weights.  W.  D.  H. 

Yeast  from  the  Cane  Sugar  of  Nicaragua.  M.  Emmanuel 
Pozzi-Escot  {Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  i,  1661 ;  from  Bull.  Assoc.  Chim. 
Sucr.  Dist.,  21,  1007 — 1008). — A  sample  of  yeast  from  a  distillery 
in  Nicaragua  has  been  found  to  contain  yeast  cells  of  a  peculiar 
form  which  had  a  certain  analogy  to  that  of  Saccharomyces  jiastoi'ianus. 
The  yeast  and  the  fermented  liquor  had  the  odour  of  the  cane  sugar 
juice.  At  the  ordinary  temperature,  dextrose  and  maltose  are  only 
partially  fermented  by  the  yeast,  but  at  30 — 35°  the  action  is  rapid, 
maltose  being  the  more  quickly  attacked  ;  lactose  and  galactose  are 
completely  oxidised.  Wines  containing  14 — 15  per  cent,  of  alcohol 
may  be  obtained  by  means  of  this  yeast,  even  when  used  before  it  is 
completely  acclimatised.  Under  suitable  conditions  of  temperature, 
the  yeast  does  not  appear  to  be  injured  by  the  presence  of  a  large 
quantity  of  sugar.  E.  W.  W. 
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Length  of  Life  of  Dried  Yeasts.  H.  Will  {Chem.  Centr., 
1904,  i,  1578—1579;  from  Zeit.  f.  ges.  Brauw.,  27,  269—271). 
— The  examination  of  a  number  of  old  samples  of  dried  yeasts  has 
shown  that  yeast,  generally  speaking,  retains  its  vitality  for  an  ex- 
tremely long  time.  Not  only  do  the  various  groups  of  yeasts  differ, 
however,  in  this  respect,  but  the  members  of  these  groups  are  also 
unlike.  The  wild  yeasts  were  found  to  live  longer  than  the  cultivated 
yeasts,  even  in  cultures  which  consisted  mainly  of  beer  yeasts.  In  a 
sample  preserved  with  asbestos,  a  wild  yeast  was  found  to  be  alive  after 
17|  years.  Saccharoviycetea  apiculatus,  preserved  with  wood,  had  re- 
tained its  vitality  after  3  years,  but  not  after  lOj,  The  top-ferment- 
ing succumbed  in  less  time  than  the  bottom-fermenting  yeasts,  and  in  no 
case  lived  more  than  10^  years,  A.  large  number  of  cells  of  a  bottom- 
fermenting  yeast  mixed  with  wood-charcoal  were  found  to  be  capable 
of  causing  fermentation  after  13  years  and  2  months.  The  length  of 
life  is  also  dependent  on  other  conditions,  and  especially  on  the  nature 
of  the  material  with  which  the  yeast  is  mixed.  Wood  charcoal  appears 
to  be  the  most  favourable  for  the  retention  of  vitality,  and  gypsum 
and  kieselguhr  less  so  than  wood  or  asbestos.  Temperatures  below  0° 
prolong  life,  whilst  higher  temperatures  shorten  it.  Exclusion  of  air 
and  a  comparatively  low  amount  of  water  which  is  not  subject  to 
alteration  by  variation  of  other  external  conditions  also  act  favour- 
ably. From  3 — 6  per  cent,  of  water  appears  to  be  the  most  suitable 
amount.  The  method  used  in  drying  the  yeasts  has  also  some  influence 
on  the  duration  of  life.  E.  W.  W. 

Detection  of  Beer  Yeast  in  Press  Yeast  by  means  of 
Biological  Analysis  and  the  Introduction  of  a  Definite  Type 
of  Yeast  in  the  Manufacture  of  Press  Yeast.  Paul  Lindner 
{Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  i,  1579  ;  from  Zeit.  f.  ges.  Brauw.,  27,  269—271). 
— This  paper  refers  mainly  to  matters  of  biological  rather  than  of 
chemical  interest.  The  different  types  of  yeast  may  be  distinguished 
by  their  initial  forms  of  germination.  The  homogeneity  of  a  yeast 
may  be  tested  by  comparing  the  germination  forms  in  a  number  of 
drop  cultures. 

At  least  90  per  cent,  of  the  commercial  press  yeasts  form  branched 
germination  forms,  and  the  cells  do  not  appear  to  adhere  together  and 
form  flakes  in  the  way  most  bottom-fermenting  yeasts  do. 

E.  W.  W. 

Mode  of  Utilisation  of  Ternary  Carbon  by  Plants  and 
Microbes.  Pierre  MAZii  {Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  1904,  18,  277 — 303. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  577,  578,  and  1903,  ii,  36). — Yeast  possesses 
a  very  limited  anaurobic  life.  Under  these  conditions,  acetic  acid  is 
produced  at  the  expense  of  sugar,  the  yeast,  at  the  same  time,  assimil- 
ating alcohol.  The  fermentation  is  thus  similar  to  those  produced  by 
strictly  anairobic  ferments,  from  which  it,  however,  differs  in  not  being 
:ible  to  obtain  oxygen  from  water.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Circulation  of  Odoriferous  Compounds  in  Plants.  EuofeNK 
CiiARADOT  and  G.  Lalouk  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  1229—1231).— 
I  n  young  leaves,  the  essence  is  less  rich  in  ethers  and  total   alcohol 
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than  the  young  stems.  At  the  end  of  the  vegetative  period,  the  differ- 
ence as  regards  ethers  is  much  greater  ;  the  proportion  of  geraniol  is 
less,  and  that  of  linalool  greater,  in  the  essence  of  the  leaves  than  in 
that  of  the  stems.  The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  essence  of  orange 
stems  is  less  soluble  than  that  of  the  leaves. 

The  production  of  essential  oils  takes  place  in  the  green  parts  of 
plants,  especially  the  leaves.  A  portion  of  the  odoriferous  compounds 
migrates  from  the  leaves  to  the  stems,  where  their  solubility  is  dimin- 
ished. N.  H.  J.  M. 

Constituents  of  Asparagus.  Ernst  Winterstein  and  P.  Hubeb 
{Zeit.  Nahr,  Genussm.,  1904,  7,  721 — 730). — The  percentage  composi- 
tion of  the  sap  was  as  follows  : 

Nitrogen 


as  coagu- 

as 

as  total 

lable 

as 

as 

aspara- 
gino. 

Carbo-    Organic 

Total. 

proteids. 

proteiils. 

bases. 

ammonia. 

hydrates,  matter. 

Ash. 

0-1695 

0-0247 

0-0174 

0-0223 

0-0092 

0-0102 

0-874      2-878 

0-042 

The  dry  matter  contained  :  total  nitrogen,  3*84;  crude  fibre,  16"41 ; 
furfuroids,  6-99  ;  fat,  4-06  ;  and  ash,  9  16  per  cent.         N.  H.  J.  M. 

Nuclein  Bases  in  Juice  of  Beta  Vulgaris.  Harry  W. 
Bresler  {Zeit.  physiol.  Cliem.,  1904,  41,  535 — 541). — The  amount 
of  nitrogen  in  the  juice  of  Beta  vulgaris  is  0-2345  gram  per  litre. 
Of  this  nitrogen,  029  per  cent,  exists  in  the  form  of  hetero- 
xanthine,  1*58  as  guanine,  O'Sl  as  xanthine,  0'61  as  adenine,  0-91  as 
hypoxanthine,  and  0-69  per  cent,  as  carnine.  Full  details  for  the 
separation  of  the  different  compounds  are  given.  J.  J.  S. 

Composition  of  Carobs  of  Different  Origins.  Balland  (/. 
Pharm.  Chim.,  1904,  [vi],  19,  569 — 571). — Specimens  of  commercial 
carobs  are  found  to  possess  the  following  percentage  compositions  : 
water,  9  to  13 ;  nitrogenous  compounds,  5  to  7 ;  cellulose,  8  to  12 ;  fat, 
less  than  1  ;  ash,  2  ;  sugars  (dextrose  and  sucrose  in  variable  pro- 
portions), 30  to  43  ;  phosphoric  oxide,  0  16  to  0*24.  G.  D.  L. 

Various  Kinds  of  Cinnamon.  Josef  Hanus  {Zeit.  Nahr. 
Genussm.,  1904,  7,  669 — 672). — The  following  amounts  of  cinnam- 
aldehyde  were  found  in  different  varieties  of  cinnamon,  the  method 
employed  for  the  estimation  being  that  previously  described  by  the 
author  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  768) :  Ceylon  cinnamon,  1*74 — 2*19  per  cent. ; 
cassia  cinnamon,  2*08 — 3-81  per  cent. ;  the  buds  of  the  latter, 
3*70 — 6*00  per  cent.;  and  cinnamon  chips,  1*23 — 1*42  per  cent. 
Other  barks  containing  cinnamaldehyde  and  some  so-called  cinnamons 
were  also  examined,  the  results  obtained  being :  East  Indian  cinnamon 
{Ciruimomum  Tavmta),  1-80  per  cent. ;  wild  Ceylon  cinnamon,  branches, 
0*12;  stem,  1  "80  per  cent. ;  Massoy  cinnamon  from  Java  {C.  Kiamis 
Nees),  none ;  C.  ceylanici  Nees,  a  trace ;  clove  cinnamon  {Cassia 
caryophyllata),  1*51  percent.;  and  "white"  cinnamon  {Canella  alba), 
none. 
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The  whole  of  the  cinnamaldehyde  was  found  to  be  removed  from 
cinnamon  by  distilling  in  a  current  of  steam.  It  was  also  a.scertained 
that  no  aldehyde  was  present  in  the  form  of  glucosides.       W.  P.  S. 

The  Gum  of  Mangifera  indica.  P.  Lemeland  {J.  Pharm.  Chim., 
1904,  [vi],  19,  584— 593).— The  gum  contains  16-57  per  cent,  of 
moisture  and  3*357  per  cent,  of  ash,  and  the  dry  substance  is  soluble 
in  water  to  the  extent  of  39'36  per  cent.,  the  solution  having 
[ajo  -  25*33°.  The  gum  contains  an  oxydase,  yielding  a  red  colour 
with  guaiacol  solution. 

It  contains  71*42  per  cent,  of  sugars,  including  25*33  of  galactose, 
and  35  095  of  pentoses  (arabinose  was  also  separated). 

The  portion  insoluble  in  water  contains  moisture,  1051 ;  and  in  the 
dry  substance,  galactose,  3208;  pentoses,  42*87  j  total  glucoses,  86*28 
per  cent.,  having  a^  +  64*89°.  G.  D.  L. 

Presence  of  Quinol  in  the  Pear  Tree.  G.  Riviere  and  G. 
Bailhache  (Compt.  rend.,  1904,  139,  81 — 83).— Quinol  to  the  extent 
of  3 — 5  grams  per  kilogram  can  be  extracted  by  ether  from  the  buds 
of  the  pear  tree  {Pyrus  communis),  the  maximum  yield  corresponding 
with  the  most  active  stage  of  vegetation ;  it  is  not  found  in  the  mature 
plant  because  it  is  oxidised  to  quinone  by  the  laccase,  identical  with 
that  of  Bertrand  (compare  this  vol.,  i,  157),  contained  in  the  plant. 
The  buds  of  the  apple  tree  contain  phloridzin,  but  not  quinol. 

M.  A.  W. 

Patty  Oil  of  Strawberries.  I.  Aparin  (J.  Riiss.  Phys.  Chem. 
Soc.,  1904,  36,  581 — 596). — The  oil  obtained  from  strawberries  has  a 
sp.  gr.  0*9345  at  15°/4°  and  n^  1*4790  at  25° ;  saponification  number, 
193  7 ;  acid  number,  6*41 ;  Beichert-Meissl  number,  2*1  ;  Hubl's  iodine 
number,  180*3.  The  insoluble  fatty  acids  of  the  oil  amount  to  88*2 
per  cent.,  their  iodine  number  being  192*3.  The  principal  acids 
present  are :  linoleic  acid,  about  81  per  cent. ;  linolenic  acid,  about 
10*5  per  cent. ;  and  oleic  acid.  T.  H.  P. 

Relation  of  Mass  Action  and  Physical  Affinity  to  Toxicity. 
J.  B.  Dandeno  {Am^r.  J.  Sci.,  1904,  [iv],  17,  437—458). — Numerous 
experiments  have  been  made  by  various  observers  on  the  toxic  effect 
of  different  chemical  compounds  on  seedlings  (fee  this  vol.,  ii,  283). 
The  author  considers  that  in  many  of  these  the  death  of  the  seedling 
was  uncertain,  and  that  all  failed  to  take  into  account  a  most  im- 
portant factor,  namely,  the  quantity  of  the  solution  employed,  as 
his  own  experiments  prove  this  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
evidence  of  death  of  the  seedling  adopted  was  inability  to  afterwards 
grow  in  water.  The  effect  of  quantity  of  solution  is  seen  by  the  fact 
that  in  hydrochloric  acid  of  strength  iy72048  seedlings  would  live  if 
the  quantity  of  acid  was  not  greater  than  about  2^  c.c,  but  died  if  it 
exceeded  this  amount.  Similar  results  were  obtained  for  all  the 
compounds  and  seedlings,  the  concentration  causing  death  depending 
upon  the  quantity  employed.  It  was  also  found  that  the  toxic  effect 
was  very  materially  lowered  by  the  addition  of  substances  chemically 
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inactive,  as,  for  example,  sand.  The  toxic  effect  of  carbonic  acid  is 
very  low,  and  the  author  considers  it  probable  that  hydrolytic  dis- 
sociation of  carbonates  takes  place.  He  protests  very  strongly  against 
the  attempts  to  always  make  the  physiological  effects  fit  in  witli  the 
dissociation  theory  by  ascribing  all  discrepancies  to  the  effect  of  the 
undissociated  molecule.  L.  M.  J. 

Catalytic  Properties  of  Grain  and  Meal.  Neumann  Wendee 
and  D.  Lewin  {Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  i,  1530  ;  from  Oeaterr.  Chem.  Zeit., 
7,  173 — 175). — By  determining  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  is 
liberated  from  hydrogen  peroxide,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  enzymes 
which  have  a  catalytic  action  do  not  increase  during  the  germination 
of  the  grain.  By  suitably  varying  the  conditions  of  temperature, 
the  diastatic  properties  of  the  enzymes  may  be  destroyed  without 
affecting  their  catalytic  power.  Ether  or  a  solution  of  96  per  cent, 
of  alcohol  by  volume  has  no  injurious  effect  on  the  enzymes,  but  a  0*1 
per  cent,  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  or  silver  nitrate,  a  02  per  cent, 
solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  or  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  acetic  acid 
or  of  hydrochloric  acid  destroys  them.  Hydrogen  peroxide  is 
rapidly  attacked  by  the  meal  or  the  macerated  grains.  Bran  has  a 
very  much  greater  catalytic  action  than  meal  of  the  same  kind  of 
corn.  The  meal  prepared  from  the  exterior  portions  of  the  grains 
contains  considerably  more  catalase  than  that  from  the  interior.  Since 
the  catalytic  power  of  a  meal  is  less  the  finer  its  state  of  division,  it 
is  possible  to  distinguish  the  different  kinds  of  meal  by  a  simple 
method  based  on  this  fact.  E.  W.  W. 

Quantity  of  Soluble  and  Coagulable  Nitrogen  contained 
in  Malt.  Karl  Dinklage  (CAem.  Cen^r.,  1904,  i,  1529;  irom  Zeit. 
ges.  Brauw^  27,  249—251.  Compare  ibid.,  26,  585).— The  total 
nitrogen,  the  soluble  nitrogen,  and  the  coagulable  portion  of  the  latter 
have  been  determined  in  the  case  of  8  bright  golden  malts  of  the 
Pilsener  and  Vienna  types  and  13  dark  malts  of  the  Munich  character. 
The  colour  of  the  former  varied  from  0*15  to  03  and  of  the  latter 
from  055  to  2  35  ^Y/10  iodine  solution.  The  malts  contained  from 
1*5  to  18  percent,  of  nitrogen  (9*4 — 11*4  per  cent,  of  proteid)  cal- 
culated on  the  dry  malt,  with  the  exception  of  one  sample  which  gave 
a  lower  value  and  two  which  contained  more.  The  results  show  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  amounts  of  soluble  and  coagulable  nitrogen 
are  independent  of  the  total  nitrogen  or  proteid  contained  in  the  malt, 
but  that  some  relationship  exists  between  the  soluble  and  the  coagul- 
able nitrogen.  When  the  temperature  of  the  kiln  is  raised,  both  the 
quantity  of  soluble  nitrogenous  material  and  the  coagulable  portion 
decrease,  the  effect  on  the  latter  being  greater  than  on  the  former. 
From  the  results  obtained,  it  may  be  concluded  that  in  cases  of  malts 
containing  9 — 11  per  cent,  of  proteid,  the  bright  golden-yellow  malts 
contain  0*48 — 054  of  soluble  and  Oil — 0*13  per  cent,  of  coagulable 
nitrogen,  whilst  the  dark  and  very  dark  malts  contain  0*39 — 048  per 
cent,  of  soluble  nitrogen.  The  coagulable  nitrogen  of  the  dark  malts 
varies  from  0*08 — 0*11,  and  that  of  the  very  dark  malts  from  0*07  to 
O'OS  per  cent.  Malts  which  do  not  show  relationships  of  this  character 
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have  an  abnormal  composition  or  have  been  subjected  to  unsuitable 
conditions  in  the  kiln.  E.  W.  \V. 

Amount  of  Tannin  contained  in  Barley,  Malt,  and  Worts  to 
•which  Hops  have  not  been  added.  Albert  Reichard  {Chem. 
Centr.,  1904,  i,  1449  ;  from  Zeit.  ges.Brauw.,'^,  229—235,253—258, 
271 — 275). — The  tannip  compound  contained  in  barley  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  or  hot  water,  but  the  greater  portion  separates  from  the 
aqueous  solution  on  cooling.  The  alcohol  which  is  formed  on  germina- 
tion subsequently  dissolves  a  portion  of  the  tannin  compound,  and  the 
wort  also  contains  this  substance  partly  in  a  state  of  emulsion  and 
partly  as  a  finely  divided  powder  or  a  coarse  granular  or  flocculent 
precipitate.  The  latter  forms  cause  turbidity  in  the  beer,  whilst  the 
emulsion  and  fine  powder  form  sediment  of  a  particularly  solid 
character  ("  beer  stone  ").  The  yeast  cells  themselves  may  also  be 
injured  by  the  sediment.  A  precipitate  similar  to  that  caused  by  the 
tannin  compound  is  also  formed  by  lactic  acid  in  worts  which  do  not 
contain  hops,  but  the  compound  in  this  case  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

E.  W.  W. 

Migration  of  Odoriferous  and  Colouring  Substances  to 
Milk.  S.  DoMBROWSKi  {Arch.  Ilyginie,  1904,  50,  183— 191).— The 
milk  of  goats  fed  with  semina  anisi  and  fo&niculi  acquired  the  odour 
of  these  substances.  Similar  results  were  obtained  with  garlic,  the 
taste  of  which  was  retained  by  the  milk  even  after  boiling.  In  the 
case  of  fenchel  and  anis,  the  odour  was  moderately  strong  and  dis- 
appeared when  the  milk  was  boiled.  Feeding  with  yellow  turnips  and 
Ac.  chryiopJianicum  med.  imparted  a  very  slight  amount  of  colour  to 
the  milk. 

When  milk  was  kept  for  half  an  hour  in  a  room  with  iodoform  and 
oleum  anisi,  the  odour  of  these  substances  was  rapidly  acquired  by  the 
milk  and  was  retained  for  twelve  hours.  The  odours  of  phenol,  oleum 
terehinthini,  and  formalin  are  also  rapidly  acquired,  but  are  soon  lost. 
The  odour  of  bleaching  powder  was  only  to  a  slight  extent  imparted 
to  the  milk.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Constituents  of  Emmenthaler  Cheese.  II.  Ernst  Winter- 
stein  (Zm7.  physiol.  Chem.,  1904,  41,  485—504.  Compare  Abstr., 
1902,  ii,  687). — The  following  nitrogenous  compounds  have  been 
isolated  from  a  tbree-months-old  Emmenthaler  cheese  and  are  re- 
garded as  primary  decomposition  products  :  glycine,  alanine,  amino- 
valeric  acid,  leucine,  pyrrolidine-2-carboxylic  acid,  aspartic  acid, 
glutamic  acid,  tryptophan,  histidine,  and  lysine.  The  amounts  of  these 
products  vary  in  different  cheeses.  Simpler  nitrogenous  compounds, 
namely,  ammonia,  guanidine,  tetramethylenediamine,  and  penta- 
methylenediamine,  also  occur  and  are  regarded  as  secondary  decompo- 
sition products,  probably  derived  from  arginine  and  lysine. 

The  presence  of  hydroxy-amino-acids  has  not  been  definitely  settled. 
Succinic,  lactic,  and  citric  acids  are  always  present  together  with 
peptones  (polypeptides?). 
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Choline  was  extracted  from  a  ripe  cheese  which  produced  poisonous 
effects. 

Caseoglutin  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  688),  on  hydrolysis  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  yields  histidine,  2*3;  arginine,  1*26;  and  lysine,  2*9 
per  cent.  J.  J.  S. 

Removal  of  Poison  from  Tobacco  Smoke.  Hermann  Thoms 
{Bied.  Centr.,  1904,  33,  482—483;  from  Chem.  ZeiL,  1904,  28,  1).— The 
essential  constituents  of  tobacco  smoke  are  nicotine,  pyridine  bases, 
ammonia,  methylamine,  pyrrole,  hydrogen  sulphide,  hydrogen  cyanide, 
butyric  acid,  carbon  dioxide  and  monoxide,  phenol,  and  tarry  products. 
It  was  found  that  cotton  wool  soaked  in  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride 
in  glycerol  retains  the  very  poisonous  ethereal  oil,  the  hydrogen 
sulphide,  and  about  half  of  the  hydrogen  cyanide  and  nicotine.  A 
complete  absorption  of  the  products  is  not  possible,  besides  being, 
of  course,  undesirable. 

RicuAKD  KissLiNG  {ibid.,  483 — 484)  points  out  that  the  extent  of 
absorption  depends  on  the  time  employed,  and  that  in  practice  the 
speed  of  the  smoke  would  be  about  eight  times  that  attained  in  the 
experiments.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Occurrence  of  Unusually  Large  Amounts  of  Injurious 
Sulphur  Compounds  in  Peat.  Hekmann  Minssen  (Bied.  Centr., 
1904,  33,  433  ;  from  Mitt.  Ver.  Ford.  Moorkultur,  1904,  1).— A  sample 
of  surface  soil  (peat)  from  Siberia  contained  3*940  per  cent,  of 
sulphuric  acid  as  ferrous  sulphate  and  3 '346  per  cent,  of  free  sul- 
phuric acid,  besides  25*595  per  cent,  of  undecomposed  iron  sulphide. 
The  subsoil  (20 — 60  cm.)  contained  7  059  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid 
as  ferrous  sulphate,  6055  per  cent,  of  free  acid,  and  37*15  per 
cent,  of  iron  sulphide.  The  total  sulphur  (as  SO3)  in  forms  injurious 
to  vegetation  amounts  to  203,458  kilos,  per  hectare  in  the  surface  soil 
(to  20  cm.)  and  108,400  kilos,  in  the  subsoil. 

The  original  surface  of  the  soil,  to  a  depth  of  over  2  feet,  had  been 
removed  a  long  time  before  the  samples  were  taken.       N.  H.  J.  M. 

Ammonia  or  Sodium  Nitrate  ?  H.  Clausen  {Bied.  Centr.,  1904, 
33,  434—437  ;  from  111.  landw.  Zeit.,  1903,  892).— In  1901,  with  high 
rainfall  in  April  and  May,  ammonium  salts  gave  very  good  results, 
the  yields  of  winter  rye  and  potatoes  being  considerably  greater  than 
with  sodium  nitrate.  In  1902,  with  a  dry  April  and  a  wet  May, 
sodium  nitrate  gave  the  best  results  with  rye,  whilst  in  the  case  of 
oats  the  best  results  were  obtained  with  ammonium  salts. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Manurial  Experiments  with  Lime.  Dmitri  Prianischnikoff 
{Jour,  exper.  Landw.,  1903,  4,  267 — 268). — The  results  of  experiments 
with  wheat  and  lupins  grown  in  Russian  black  soil  without  lime  and 
with  0*25,  0*5,  and  1  per  cent,  of  lime  showed  that  the  yields  of  both 
increased  with  the  amount  of  lime.  The  yield  of  oats,  in  acid  loam 
soil,  was  greatly  increased  by  0*5  per  cent,  of  lime,  and  was  reduced 
by  1  per  cent.  ^ 
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The  general  opinion  that  lime  is  injurious  to  lupins  is  probably  due 
to  their  usually  being  grown  in  sandy  soils. 

Small  amounts  of  lime  were  distinctly  beneficial  to  nitrification  in 
black  soil.  N.  H.  J.  M. 


Analytical    Chemistry. 


Use  of  Hydrogen  Chloride  in  Volumetric  Analysis.  Georg 
Lunge  {Zeit.  angew.  Chem.,  1904,  17,  886). — The  author  observes  that 
the  process  proposed  by  Raschig  (this  vol.,  ii,  441)  has  already  been 
described  by  Moody  (Trans.,  1898,  73,  658).  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Sodium  Perchlorate  in  Saltpetre.  H.  Lemaitbe 
{Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  i,  1427—1428;  from  Mon.  Sci.,  [iv],  18, 
253 — 254). — Five  grams  of  the  dried  sample  are  mixed  with  3  grams 
of  dried  sodium  sulphite  and  fused  in  a  platinum  crucible.  The  mass 
is  dissolved  in  water  and  mixed  with  200  c.c.  of  a  4  per  cent,  barium 
nitrate  solution.  The  filtrate  is  boiled  with  8*2  c.c.  of  iV-alkali 
hydroxide  and  1*2  gram  of  sodium  persulphate,  and,  after  filtering,  the 
liquid  is  first  neutralised  with  acetic  acid,  using  phenolphthalein  as 
indicator,  and  the  chlorine  is  then  titrated  with  iV/lO  silver  solution. 
Any  iodine  present  may  be  estimated  colorimetrically  by  Anzenat's 
method.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Sulphuric  Acid  in  the  Presence  of  Iron. 
Georg  Lunge  {Zeit.  angew.  Chem.,  1904,  17,  913—917,  949—953).— 
Silberberger  (A.bstr.,  1903,  ii,  751)  has  proposed  to  substitute  stron- 
tium chloride  in  alcoholic  solution  for  barium  chloride,  and  has  even 
recommended  the  process  for  the  estimation  of  sulphur  in  pyrites, 
stating  that  Lunge's  barium  chloride  process,  which  involves  the  previous 
separation  of  the  iron  with  ammonia,  cannot  be  said  to  be  accurate  as 
there  is  a  loss  caused  by  the  retention  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  iron 
precipitate,  which  is,  however,  more  or  less  compensated  by  the  im- 
purities in  the  barium  sulphate. 

The  author  defends  his  process  against  Silberberger's  attack 
and  also  criticises  the  strontium  process,  which,  although  accurate 
enough  for  sulphates,  cannot  be  used  in  the  presence  of  iron,  as  the 
strontium  sulphate  is  strongly  contaminated  with  iron,  which  causes 
the  result  to  be  untrustworthy.  A  further  drawback  to  the  strontium 
process  is  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  clear  filtrates.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Nitrogen  according  to  Dumas'  Method. 
Anton  Landsiedl  {Chem.  Zeit.,  1904,  28,  643 — 644). — A  convenient 
form  of  measuring  tube  is  described  for  collecting  the  nitrogen 
during  a  Dumas  estimation.  A.  McK. 
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Estimation  of  Phosphorus  and  Nitrogen  in  Organic  Sub- 
stances. Fritz  von  Konek  {Zeit.  angew.  Cheni.,  1904,  17, 
886 — 888). — About  0'5  gram  of  the  substance  reduced  to  an  im- 
palpable powder  is  mixed  by  means  of  a  wire  with  10 — 15  grams  of 
sodium  peroxide  contained  in  a  nickel  crucible.  If  the  substance  is 
very  poor  in  carbon,  a  little  of  some  highly  carbonaceous  material 
should  be  added.  After  screwing  on  the  lid,  the  crucible  is  placed  in 
cold  water  and  the  contents  are  fired  by  a  red-hot  wire.  The  mass 
now  contains  the  phosphorus  as  phosphate  and  the  nitrogen  as 
nitrate,  which  are  then  estimated  by  the  usual  processes.     L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Arsenic.  .Tohn  Kohlee  [Arkiv  Kem.  Min.  Geol., 
1904,  167 — 184.  Compare  Klason  and  Kbhler,  Abstr.,  this  vol.,  ii, 
208). — In  the  ordinary  methods  for  estimating  arsenic  in  wall-papers, 
&e.,  organic  matter  often  distils  over  and  interferes  with  the  titra- 
tion. The  authors  therefore  recommend  that  the  distillate  be  caught 
in  nitric  acid,  evaporated,  and  treated  with  potassium  permanganate 
and  sulphuric  acid  until  all  the  organic  matter  is  destroyed.  The 
arsenic  compounds  are  then  reduced  to  arsenious  anhydride  by  means 
of  sulphur  dioxide  in  presence  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and,  after 
evaporating  to  remove  excess  of  sulphur  dioxide,  the  sulphuric  acid 
is  neutralised  by  means  of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate.  Instead  of 
collecting  the  distillate  in  nitric  acid,  this  may  be  replaced  by  potassium 
permanganate  solution  or  a  dilute  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  but 
subsequently  excess  of  the  latter  must  be  removed  completely.  This 
method  of  procedure  is  found  to  yield  good  results. 

On  preparing  mirrors  of  known  amounts  of  arsenic  by  reduction 
with  sodium  cax'bonate  and  potassium  cyanide,  it  was  found  that,  using 
1*0 — 0*1  mg.  of  arsenic,  never  more  than  40  per  cent,  found  its  way 
into  the  mirror;  the  amount  of  the  loss  depends  on  the  quantity  of 
arsenic  employed,  the  reduction  method  used,  and  the  nature  of  the 
arsenic  compound.  Better  results  are  obtained  with  the  Marsh 
apparatus,  but  comparison  of  the  arsenic  mirror  with  standard 
mirrors  is  not  good,  and  it  is  best  to  dissolve  the  mirror  and  deter- 
mine the  arsenic  as  above.  T.  H.  F. 

Sodium  Peroxide  in  Qualitative  Organic  Analysis.  Fritz 
VON  KoNEK  {Zeit.  angew.  Chem.,  1904,  17,  771 — 774). — Into  a  strong 
cylindrical  nickel  or  steel  crucible, fitted  with  a  perforated  lid  through 
which  passes  a  10  cm.  long  nickel  or  steel  tube,  are  introduced  5 — 10 
grams  of  pure  sodium  peroxide,  and  a  pinch  of  the  finely-powdered 
sample  is  added  and  thoroughly  mixed  Jay  means  of  an  iron  wire. 
When  dealing  with  volatile  compounds,  which  must  be  tested  for 
nitrogen,  &c,,  a  little  of  a  compound  rich  in  carbon,  such  as  camphor, 
should  be  added.  After  fixing  on  the  lid,  the  crucible  is  placed  in  a 
basin  containing  cold  water,  and  the  mass  is  then  ignited  by  droppingi 
a  red-hot  iron  wire  into  the  tube.  The  reaction  is  somewhat  violent,] 
but  free  from  danger ;  the  experiment  is  therefore  suitable  for  the] 
lecture  table. 

The  mass  contains  the  carbon  as  carbonate,  the  nitrogen  as  nitratt 
sulphur  as  sulphate,  phosphorus  as  phosphate  ;  halogens  will  be  found' 
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as  oxygen  compounds.  The  usual  tests  for  these  various  substances 
are  then  applied.  As  regards  the  nitrogen,  the  author  thinks  his 
process  is  an  improvement  on  Lassaigne's  test,  heating  with  metallic 
sodium  and  testing  the  mass  for  cyanide.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Organic  Carbon  by  means  of  Sodium  Per- 
oxide. Fritz  von  Konek  {Zeit.  angew.  Chem ,  1904,  17,  888 — 891). — 
The  method  is  briefly  as  follows  :  the  substance  (see  preceding  abstract) 
is  oxidised  with  sodium  peroxide,  the  mass  is  dissolved  in  water  and 
made  up  to  a  definite  volume.  An  aliquot  part  is  then  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  barium  chloride  of  known  strength  until  the  carbonate  is 
completely  precipitated.  The  liquid  is  again  made  up  to  a  definite 
bulk,  and  when  the  precipitate  has  completely  settled  it  is  passed 
through  a  rapid  filter,  and  in  an  aliquot  part  of  the  filtrate  the  excess 
of  barium  is  estimated  by  precipitation  as  sulphate.  From  this  is 
calculated  the  amount  of  barium  carbonate  which  has  precipitated, 
and,  of  course,  represents  the  organic  carbon. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  contact 
with  the  air,  and  the  water  used  should  be  free  from  carbon  dioxide. 
A  blank  experiment  should  also  be  made  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
carbon  dioxide  contained  in  the  sodium  peroxide.  Sulphur,  if  present, 
should  be  estimated  separately  and  allowed  for.  L.  de  K. 

Spectrophotometric  Estimation  of  Small  Quantities  of 
Carbon  Monoxide  in  the  Air.  Louis  de  Saint-Martin  {Compt. 
rend.,  190-i,  139,  46 — 49). — When  a  dilute  solution  of  fresh  dog's 
blood  containing  about  0*15  per  cent,  of  oxyhaemoglobin  is  shaken 
with  10  times  its  volume  of  air  containing  020  to  1  per  1000  of 
carbon  monoxide,  the  solution  absorbs  a  small  quantity  of  the  gas 
forming  carboxyhaemoglobin,  and  the  ratio  of  the  carboxyhsemoglobin 
to  the  original  oxyhtemoglobiu  increases  with  the  proportion  of  carbon 
monoxide  in  the  air  ;  the  value  of  this  ratio  is  determined  by  means 
of  a  spectrophotometric  method  for  specimens  of  air  containing  0*25, 
0*50,  070,  or  1*00  per  1000  of  carbon  monoxide,  and  a  curve  con- 
structed having  the  ratios  as  ordinates  and  the  proportions  of  carbon 
monoxide  as  abscissae.  By  means  of  this  curve,  it  is  possible  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  carbon  monoxide  contained  between  the  above 
limits  in  a  sample  of  vitiated  air  ;  the  air  is  agitated  with  the  requisite 
quantity  of  blood  solution,  the  value  of  y  determined  spectrophoto- 
metrically,  and  the  corresponding  value  of  x  read  from  the  curve. 

M.  A.  W. 

Estimation  of  Potassium.  D.  Sidersky  {Ann.  Chim.  anal., 
1904,  9,  207 — 209). — An  official  report.  For  technical  purposes,  the 
potassium  should  be  estimated  by  means  of  platinic  chloride  according 
to  Fresenius'  method.  One  gram  of  the  platinum  double  salt  re- 
presents 03056  gram  of  potassium  chloride. 

The  estimation  as  potassium  perchlorate,  according  to  Schloesing'a 
method,  also  gives  trustworthy  results.  One  gram  of  perchlorate 
represents  05382  gram  of  potassium  chloride.  L.  de  K. 

VOL.  LXXXVI.  ii.  41 
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Estimation  of  Potassium.  Nazaeeno  Tarugi  (Gazzetta,  1904, 
34,  i,  324 — 341). — The  principle  of  this  method  is  as  follows  :  when  a 
suitably  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  persulphate  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  potassium  sulphate,  the  potassium  persulphate  formed 
mostly  separates  in  a  solid,  crystalline  condition,  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  it  remaining  in  solution.  By  titrating  the  sodium  persulphate 
solution  with  standard  sodium  hydroxide  solution,  both  by  itself  and 
after  mixing  with  the  potassium  salt  and  making  a  suitable  correction 
for  the  potassium  persulphate  remaining  in  the  solution,  the  amount 
of  potassium  salt  in  the  original  liquid  can  be  determined. 

The  author  has  measured  the  solubility  of  potassium  persulphate  in 
water  and  in  various  salt  solutions,  which  all  give  the  same  values,  so 
that  the  allowance  for  solubility  becomes  greatly  simpli6ed.  The 
solubility  curve  consists  of  four  straight  lines  represented  by  the  four 
equations:  2/  =  0-108a;  +  l-62  (0°  to  9°) ;  v  =  0-008x-l-2-52  (9°  to  10°); 
2/ =  0- 108a; +1-52  (10°  to  15°),and  2/  =  0-270x- 091  (15°  to  40°),  where 
1/  is  the  solubility  and  x  the  temperature  in  °  C.  From  these  values, 
the  equations  by  which  the  corrections  to  be  applied  to  the  amount  of 
KjO  found  by  this  method  are  readily  found,  and  are  :  y  =  0"0376a;  +  0-564 
(0°  to  9°);  y  =  0-00278a;  + 0-8773  (9°  to  10°);  2/  =  00376x  + 0-529 
(10°  to  15°),  andy  =  0094a;-0-3164(15°to40°). 

The  concentration  of  the  sodium  persulphate  solution  should  not  be 
less  than  14  per  cent.,  and  it  is  best  to  take  200  grams  of  the  com- 
mercial salt  and  make  up  to  1  litre,  afterwards  filtering  from  any 
slight  turbidity.  To  titrate  this  solution,  10  c.c.  of  it  are  diluted  with 
distilled  water  to  100  c.c.  and  5  c.c.  of  the  diluted  solution  boiled  for 
about  20  minutes,  the  evaporated  water  being  replaced  from  time  to 
time.  A  few  drops  of  phenolphthalein  are  added,  and  iV^/10  sodium 
hydroxide  solution  run  in  until  the  red  colour  persists  after  5  minutes' 
boiling.  The  sodium  persulphate  solution,  which  should  be  re-tested 
from  time  to  time,  should  not  deposit  crystalline  matter,  even  on  the 
addition  of  a  crystal  of  potassium  persulphate. 

In  estimating  the  potassium  in  any  product,  a  weighed  quantity  of 
about  1  gram  of  it  is  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and 
afterwards  heated  and  even  ignited  to  expel  the  excess  of  acid  and  any 
ammonium  salts.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  water  and  the 
solution,  filtered  if  necessary,  mixed  with  10  c.c.  of  the  standard 
sodium  persulphate  solution  and  placed  in  a  thermostat  until  its  tem- 
perature becomes  constant.  A  very  small  crystal  of  potassium  per- 
sulphate is  then  added  to  precipitate  that  in  solution.  Ten  c.c.  of  the 
clear,  supernatant  liquid  are  then  removed,  diluted  to  50  c.c,  and 
5  c.c.  of  this  solution  titrated  with  iV710  sodium  hydroxide  solution  as 
described  above.  The  difference  in  the  titroof  the  sodium  persulphate 
solution  before  and  after  mixing  with  the  potassium  solution,  allowing 
for  the  dilution,  is  multiplied  by  0-0047,  and  the  value  thus  obtained, 
coiTected  for  the  potassium  persulphate  dissolved,  represents  the  KgO 
present. 

If  no  deposit  of  crystalline  potassium  persulphate  can  be  obtained, 
even  at  0°,  a  larger  quantity  of  the  material  must  be  employed. 

T.  H.  P. 
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Separation  of  Calcium  and  Magnesium.  Carl  Stolberq  (Zeit. 
angew.  Chem.,  1904,  17,  741—744,  769— 771).— A  criticism  of  the 
oxalate  process.  When  the  magnesium  strongly  predominates,  it 
has  been  recommended  to  effect  a  separation  with  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  presence  of  alcohol ;  but,  according  to  the  author's  experi- 
ments, it  is  difficult  so  to  regulate  the  proportion  of  alcohol  that  the 
calcium  is  completely  precipitated  as  sulphate  without  occlusion  of 
magnesium  sulphate.  The  following  modification,  however,  yields  good 
results. 

The  mixed  calcium  and  magnesium  salts  are  converted  into  anhydrous 
sulphates  by  heating  with  sulphuric  acid  until  the  excess  of  acid  has 
completely  evaporated.  The  dry  mass  is  now  treated  with  sufficient 
hot  water  to  dissolve  all  the  magnesium  sulphate  and  then  mixed  with 
excess  of  a  mixture  of  10  vols,  of  absolute  alcohol  and  90  vols,  of 
methyl  alcohol.  This  causes  the  complete  separation  of  the  calcium 
sulphate  without  co-precipitation  of  magnesium,  and  after  washing 
with  a  mixture  of  5  vols,  of  absolute  alcohol  and  95  vols,  of  methyl 
alcohol,  the  precipitate  is  dried  and  ignited.  L.  de  K. 

Volumetric  Method  for  the  Estimation  of  Mercury  Ful- 
minate. Henry  W.  Brownsdon  {Chem.  News,  1904,  89,  303 — 304). 
— For  the  estimation  of  mercury  fulminate  in  cap  or  detonator  com- 
positions, the  following  method  is  given.  From  0*12  to  025  gram  of 
the  composition  is  weighed  into  a  100  c.c.  flask  containing  about  50  c.c. 
of  water,  1  gram  of  pure  sodium  thiosulphate  is  added,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  flask  well  shaken  until  the  fulminate  is  decomposed.  This 
takes  about  2  minutes.  The  mixture  is  then  diluted  with  water  to 
100  cc,  filtered,  and  25  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  titrated  with  NjlO  sulphuric 
acid,  using  methyl-orange  as  indicator.  The  sulphuric  acid  is  stan- 
dardised on  pure  mercury  fulminate  prepared  by  dissolving  the  ordinary 
commercial  product  (1  mol.)  in  pure  potassium  cyanide  (1  mol.)  solu- 
tion, precipitating  the  mercury  fulminate  from  the  solution  of  the 
double  salt  by  means  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  washing  the  precipitate  with 
water  until  free  from  acid,  and  drying  it  at  a  temperature  of  80 — 90°. 
The  amount  of  mercury  fulminate  in  the  portion  of  composition  taken 
for  analysis  should  not  exceed  0'05  gram,  otherwise  the  alkali  set  free 
tends  to  react  with  the  finely-divided  antimony  sulphide.      W.  P.  S. 

Standardisation  of  Permanganate  Solutions.  Frederick 
DuPR^  {Zeit.  angew.  C/iem.,  1904,  17,  815— 817).— Treadwell  has 
proposed  to  standardise  permanganate  solutions  by  means  of  electro- 
ly  tically-precipitated  metallic  iron,  and  the  author  confirms  the  accuracy 
of  the  process.  Equally  trustworthy  results  may,  however,  be  obtained 
by  Volhard's  iodometric  process,  in  which  the  iodine  liberated  by  per- 
manganate from  potassium  iodide  in  acid  solution  is  titrated  with 
sodium  thiosulphate.  L.  de  K. 

Stability  of  Standard  Solutions  of  Potassium  Permanganate 
and  Ammonium  Oxalate.  Walter  M.  Gardner  and  Barker  Nortu 
{J.  iSoc.  Vliem.  Ind.,  1904,  23,  599). — The  authors'  experiments  prove 
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that,  both  in  the  solid  state  and  in  solution,  pure  potassium  perman- 
ganate remains  unaltered  in  strength  for  at  least  12  months,  even  when 
exposed  to  light,  if  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles.  Solutions  of 
ammonium  oxalate  were  found  to  deteriorate  at  the  rate  of  about  1  per 
cent,  per  fortnight.  In  the  solid  state,  ammonium  oxalate  and  ferrous 
ammonium  sulphate  retain  their  strength  for  at  least  12  months. 

W.  P.  S. 

lodometric  Estimation  of  Ferric  Iron.  Auguste  Hollard 
{An7i.  Chim.  anal.,  1904,  9,  220). — The  author  states  that  he  has 
used  long  ago  the  same  process  recently  proposed  by  Namias  and 
Carcano  (this  vol.,  ii,  368),  substituting,  however,  carbon  disulphide 
for  chloroform.  L.  de  K. 

Analysis  of  Ferro-silicon.  II.  Cantoni  {Ann.  Chim.  anal.,  1904, 
9,  203 — 204). — 05  to  06  gram  of  the  finely-powdered  substance  is 
heated  in  a  copper  crucible  with  7 — 8  grams  of  sodium  peroxide.  The 
fused  mass  is  then  removed  from  the  crucible  with  warm  water,  and 
evaporated  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  separate  the  silica.  The 
filtrate  is  freed  from  any  copper  by  means  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  and 
the  iron  and  other  impurities  are  then  estimated  as  usual.     L.  de  K. 

Analysis  of  Chrome  Iron  Ore.  Louis  Duparc  {Ann.  Chim. 
anal.,  1904,9,  201 — 203). —  0'3  gram  of  chrome  iron  ore  in  impalpable 
powder  is  ignited  with  sodium  carbonate  in  a  platinum  crucible  for 
8  hours.  The  mass  is  then  removed  from  the  crucible  with  hot  water, 
and  the  liquid  is  evaporated  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  to 
separate  any  silica.  The  filtrate  from  the  silica  is  precipitated  with 
ammonia,  and  the  mixed  hydroxides  of  iron,  chromium,  and  aluminium 
are  collected  and  ignited;  the  filtrate  may  be  examined  for  cal- 
cium, &c. 

The  mixed  oxides  are  then  again  ignited  with  sodium  carbonate. 
The  mass  is  boiled  with  water,  which  dissolves  the  chromium  and 
aluminium  as  sodium  salts,  and  leaves  the  iron  oxide  insoluble.  The 
filtrate  is  cautiously  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  the  aluminium  is  pre- 
cipitated with  ammonia,  and  in  the  filtrate  the  chromic  acid  is  esti- 
mated by  precipitation  with  lead  acetate  ;  or  it  may  be  reduced  by 
boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  precipitated  with  ammonia. 

L.  DE  K. 

Detection  of  Nickel  and  Cobalt.  Stanley  R.  Benedict  (/. 
Aimr.  Cliem.  Soc,  1904,  26,  695 — 700). — Detection  of  nickel  only  in  ilia 
'presence  of  cobalt. — The  solution  is  mixed  with  excess  of  sodium 
peroxide  and  heated  to  boiling.  The  precipitate  is  washed,  and 
treated  with  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  To  the  filtrate 
are  added  a  few  drops  of  dilute  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide,  and 
then  a  slight  excess  of  sodium  hydroxide.  A  heavy  black  precipitate 
or  a  considerable  darkening  reveals  the  presence  of  nickel. 

Detection  of  both  metals  in  t/ie  2^€sence  of  one  another. — The  mixed 
sulphides  are  oxidised  with  nitric  acid,  the  excess  of  acid  is  expelled, 
and  the  residue  dissolved  in  a  little  water.     To  3  c.c.  of  the  solution 
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are  added  6 — 8  c.c.  of  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide,  and  the  colour  of 
the  precipitate  is  observed.  If  cobalt  is  in  excess  the  precipitate  will 
have  a  dark  blue  colour ;  if  nickel  is  present  in  very  small  amount 
the  colour  will  not  change  within  a  few  seconds  to  a  bright  pink,  but 
if  nickel  is  present  in  large  amount  the  change  of  colour  will  be 
retarded  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  and  it  will  turn  to  a  dirty  grey. 
In  the  absence  of  nickel,  the  change  of  colour  is  practically  instan- 
taneous. If  nickel  is  present  in  excess,  the  precipitate  will  not  be  a 
dark  blue,  but  a  somewhat  bluish-green.  If  cobalt  is  absent,  the 
colour  will  be  a  permanent  pale-green.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Molybdenum  in  Steel  Alloys.  Frederick  Yax 
Dyke  Cruser  and  Edmund  H.  Miller  {J.  Amer.  GJiem.  Soc,  1904,  26, 
675 — 695). — The  authors  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  best 
method  for  the  estimation  of  molybdenum  in  steel  alloys  is  the  sul- 
phide separation.  The  sulphates,  obtained  in  the  usual  way  by  treat- 
ing the  alloy  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  are  dissolved  in  water 
containing  sulphuric  acid,  the  liquid  is  saturated  with  hydrogen  sul- 
phide, and  then  heated  in  a  closed  (pressure)  bottle  for  2  hours  in  the 
boiling  water-bath.  If  the  solution  contains  tungstic  acid,  its  pre- 
cipitation by  hydrogen  sulphide  may  be  prevented  by  first  adding 
some  tartaric  acid. 

The  molybdenum  sulphide  is  washed  and  subjected  to  treatment 
with  nitrohydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids.  When  copious  sulphuric 
acid  fumes  appear,  the  mass  is  allowed  to  cool,  then  diluted  with 
water,  and  any  traces  of  iron  oxide  are  precipitated  by  adding  excess 
of  ammonia.  The  filtrate  is  then  mixed  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  molybdenum  estimated  as  usual  by  passing  the  solution 
through  a  zinc  reductor  and  titrating  with  permanganate. 

L.  de  K. 

Limit  of  Error  in  the  Volumetric  Estimation  of  Small 
Amounts  of  Gold.  Ralph  N.  Maxson  {Amer.  J.  Sci.,  1904,  [iv], 
466—470.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  697).— A  reply  to  Rupp  (this 
vol.,  ii,  150).  Whereas  Rupp's  process  with  arsenious  acid  is  only 
applicable  when  the  amount  of  gold  is  not  less  than  a  few  milligrams, 
the  titration  process  devised  by  Gooch  and  Morley  can  estimate  with 
accuracy  small  fractions  of  a  mg.  of  the  metal.  The  aureus  iodide 
formed  in  the  reaction  is  sufficiently  stable  not  to  interfere  with  the 
estimation.  L.  de  K. 

Electrolytic  Analysis  with  Rotating  Electrodes.  R.  Ambekg 
{Zeit.  Elektrochem.,  1904,  10,  385—386).  Electrolytic  Precipita- 
tion of  Palladium.  R.  Ambero  {Zeit.  Elektrochem.,  1904,  10, 
386 — 387). — Palladium  begins  to  be  deposited  from  an  acid  solution 
of  the  chloride  at  0*65  volt,  but  after  a  short  time  palladium  peroxide 
comes  down  on  the  anode,  the  voltage  rihos  to  about  1  "lb,  and  spongy 
metal  is  deposited  at  the  cathode.  The  same  difficulties  were  en- 
countered when  alkaline  or  ammooiacal  solutions  were  used.  When 
an  anode  rotating  some  600  to  650  times  per  minute  is  used,  however, 
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DO  peroxide  is  formed,  even  with  higher  currents.  The  temperature 
is  best  kept  at  60 — 65°  and  the  voltage  must  not  exceed  the  critical 
value  of  1-25  volts.  T.  E. 

Separation  of  Palladium  in  Mineral  Acid  Solution  by 
Hydrazine.  Paul  Jannascii  and  L.  Rostosky  (5er.,  1904,  37, 
2441 — 2461.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  517,  519). — Hydrazine  sulphate 
precipitate?  palladium  quantitatively  from  hot  mineral  acid  solutions, 
partly  in  the  form  of  metal  and  partly  as  oxide.  Palladium  may 
thus  be  readily  separated  from  the  more  electro- positive  metals.  In 
other  cases,  precipitation  of  the  second  metal  may  take  place  owing  to 
the  catalytic  action  of  the  precipitated  palladium  producing  hydrogen 
in  the  active  form  of  palladium  hydride. 

Palladium  is  separated  from  aluminium,  chromium,  uranium,  molyb- 
denum, and  tungsten  by  the  addition  of  a  hot  concentrated  solution 
of  hydrazine  sulphate  to  the  hot  acid  solution.  The  precipitate  is 
dried  and  reduced  in  hydrogen.  The  separation  from  calcium,  stron- 
tium, and  barium  is  similar,  except  that  in  these  cases  the  use  of 
hydrazine  hydrochloride,  prepared  from  benzylideneazine  or  by 
saturating  hydrazine  hydrate  with  hydrogen  chloride,  is  advisable. 

The  separation  from  manganese,  cadmium,  nickel,  and  cobalt  by 
means  of  hydrazine  sulphate  is  also  complete,  in  spite  of  the  exis- 
tence of  sparingly  soluble  double  salts  of  these  metals  with  hydr- 
azine (Curtius  and  Schrader,  Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  10).  In  the  case  of 
nickel  and  cobalt,  however,  dilute  solutions  must  be  employed,  and 
the  precipitate  must  be  thoroughly  washed. 

Owing  to  the  secondary  formation  of  hydrogen,  copper  is  partially 
precipitated  from  hot  solutions.  A  complete  separation  from  palla- 
dium is  possible  by  adding  hydrazine  hydrochloride  to  an  ice-cold 
solution,  previously  diluted  with  alcohol.  The  separation  of  palla- 
dium from  tin  is  effected  in  hot  acid  solution.  The  co-precipita- 
tion of  antimony  is  prevented  by  the  addition  of  citric  acid. 
Arsenic  is  always  partially  precipitated  from  arsenious  solutions,  but 
the  separation  is  complete  in  the  case  of  arsenic  acid. 

The  separation  of  palladium  by  this  method  from  mercury,  lead, 
bismuth,  silver,  platinum,  or  gold  is  not  possible.  None  of  these 
metals  are  precipitated  by  hydrazine  salts  alone,  but  the  addition 
of  a  palladium  salt,  or  of  palladium  black,  causes  precipitation 
owing  to  the  production  of  hydrogen.  The  amount  of  precipitation 
varies  with  the  time  and  with  the  quantity  of  the  catalytic  agent 
present.  C.  H.  D. 

Estimation  of  Palladium  and  its  Separation  from  Other 
Metals  by  means  of  Acetylene.  Hugo  Erdmann  and  0.  Makowka 
{Ber.,  1904,  37,  2694— 2697).— The  separation  of  palladium  from 
other  metals,  such  as  copper,  is  not  possible  by  means  of  Jannasch's 
hydrazine  method  (Jannasch  and  Bettges,  this  vol.,  ii,  519;  Jannasch 
and  Rostosky,  preceding  abstract).  By  aid  of  acetylene,  however, 
palladium  can  be  separated  from  the  commoner  metals  as  well  as 
from  platinum,  iridium,  rhodium,  and  gold.  When  acetylene  gas 
is  passed  though  a  strongly  acid  solution  containing  palladium  and 
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other  metals  or  when  a  solution  of  acetylene  in  water  is  added,  a 
brown  precipitate  is  deposited,  which,  on  being  heated,  yields  palla- 
dium. Experiments  are  quoted  to  show  that  a  quantitative  separation 
of  palladium  from  copper  may  be  effected  by  this  method. 

A.  McK. 

Estimation  of  Alcohol  in  very  Dilute  Solutions.  Maurice 
NiCLOux  {Ann.  Chim.  anal.,  1904,  9,  214 — 218). — The  author  defends 
his  dichromate  process  against  Pozzi-Escot's  criticism  (this  vol., 
ii,  450).  L.  DE  K. 

Estimation  of  Glycerol  in  Urine.  August  Herrmann  (BeUr. 
chem.  Physiol.  Path.,  1904,  5,  422— 431).— The  Zeisel-Fanto  method 
with  some  modifications,  which  are  described,  gives  good  results  with 
mixtures  of  urine  and  glycerol.  Urine  shows  a  small  yield,  even 
though  no  glycerol  is  administered.  W.  D.  H. 

Microchemical  Detection  of  Sugars  by  means  of  Phenyl- 
hydrazine  Acetate.  Em.  Senft  {Monatsh.,  1904,  25,  397 — 421). — 
Sugars  are  best  detected  under  the  microscope  in  the  form  of  their 
osazones.  The  material  to  be  examined  is  added  to  phenylhydrazine 
acetate  in  glycerol  solution,  made  by  mixing  1  :  10  glycerol  solutions 
of  phenylhydrazine  hydrochloride  and  of  sodium  acetate.  The  pre- 
paration is  examined  immediately,  and  again  after  two  days.  In  most 
cases,  the  formation  of  the  osazone  is  only  hastened,  but  better 
crystallisation  may  take  place  if  the  preparation  is  warmed  for  half 
an  hour  on  the  water-bath.  If  the  osazone  does  not  separate  in 
characteristic  crystals,  it  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion evaporated.  Osazone  preparations  are  stable  to  potassium 
hydroxide  or  60  per  cent,  chloral  solution,  and  may  be  preserved  in 
glycerol-gelatin.  G.  Y. 

Reactions  with  Reeorcinol  in  Urine.  Heinrich  Rosin  {Zeit. 
physiol.  Chem.,  1904,  41,  549). — In  connection  with  Adler's  observa- 
tions (this  vol.,  ii,  372),  reference  is  made  to  the  modification  of 
SeliwanofE's    reaction    previously    introduced  by  the  author  (Abstr., 

1903,  ii,  616). 

A  number  of  substances,  in  addition  to  laevulose,  give  a  red  colora- 
tion with  SeliwanofE's  reagent,  but  in  most  cases  the  colour  does  not 
persist.  J.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Glycogen.     Eduard   PflCger  (PJluger's   Archiv, 

1904,  103,  169 — 170). — A  short  description  of  the  author's  method. 
One  hundred  grams  of  the  freshly-minced  organ  are  boiled  for 
2  hours  with  100  c.c.  of  60  per  cent,  potassium  hydroxide.  After 
cooling,  200  c.c.  of  sterilised  water  are  added  and  400  c.c.  of  96 
per  cent,  alcohol.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  once 
with  a  mixture  of  potassium  hydroxide,  15  per  cent.  (1  vol.),  and  96 
per  cent,  alcohol  (2  vols.),  then  with  66  per  cent,  alcohol.  The  pre- 
<  ipitate  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  the  solution  neutralised  and 
tiltered.     Hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added  to]  bring  its   percentage  up 
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to  2*2,  and  inversion  is  accomplished  in  three  hours.  After  cooling, 
the  fluid  is  neutralised,  filtered,  and  the  sugar  estimated  by  the 
polarimeter.  The  amount  of  sugar  multiplied  by  0'927  gives  the 
amount  of  glycogen.  W.  D.  H. 

Analytical  Examination  of  Urine.  Alfred  H.  Allen  and 
Arnold  R.  Tankard  {Phann.  /.,  1904,  [iv],  19,  8,  9).— The  following 
modifications  of  some  of  the  methods  in  ordinary  use  are  given,  the 
aim  being  to  simplify  the  processes  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  affect 
their  accuracy  for  medical  purposes. 

Chlorides. — From  10  to  20  c.c.  of  the  sample  of  urine  are  treated 
with  2  c,c.  of  sulphuric  acid,  and,  while  the  mixture  is  still  warm,  a 
cold  saturated  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  is  added  drop  by 
drop  until  the  pink  colour  no  longer  fades,  or  fades  only  very  slowly. 
The  mixture  is  then  neutralised  with  sodium  hydroxide,  using  litmus 
paper  as  indicator,  diluted  to  50  c.c,  and  titrated  with  silver  nitrate 
solution  after  adding  a  little  potassium  chromate  solution.  In  the  case 
of  very  dilute  and  pale  urines,  the  treatment  with  acid  and  per- 
manganate njay  be  omitted. 

Uric  acid. — (Bartley's  method.)  Fifty  c.c.  of  urine  are  heated  nearly 
to  boiling  with  5  c.c.  of  magnesia  mixture  and  10  c.c.  of  ammonia  of 
sp.  gr.  0*960.  While  quite  hot,  the  solution  is  titrated  with  jV/50  silver 
nitrate  solution,  using  ammonium  sulphide  to  ascertain  the  end  of  the 
reaction.  A  drop  of  the  liquid  is  placed  on  a  small  disc  of  filter- 
paper,  the  edge  of  which  is  then  touched  with  a  drop  of  ammonium 
sulphide.  One  c.c.  of  NjbO  silver  nitrate  is  equivalent  to  0*00336 
gram  of  uric  acid. 

Phosphates. — Two  solutions  are  required  :  an  aqueous  solution  con- 
taining 35  grams  of  uranium  acetate  and  160  c.c.  of  acetic  acid  (B.P.) 
per  litre,  and  one  prepared  by  dissolving  10  grams  of  sodium  acetate 
and  15  c.c.  of  acetic  acid  in  water  and  diluting  to  100  c.c.  Twenty  c.c. 
of  the  uranium  reagent  and  5  c.c.  of  the  sodium  acetate  solution  are 
heated  nearly  to  boiling  and  the  urine  gradually  added  from  a  burette. 
The  end  of  the  reaction  is  reached  when  a  drop  of  the  liquid  no  longer 
produces  a  brown  coloration  with  a  little  powdered  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide  previously  placed  on  a  white  plate.  The  uranium  acetate 
solution  is  standardised  on  a  solution  of  pure  bodium  phosphate. 

Albumin. — Minute  traces  of  albumin  may  be  detected  by  agitating 
the  urine  with  a  few  crystals  of  sulphosalicylic  acid,  a  turbidity  or 
precipitate  being  formed  should  albumin  be  present,  which  is  not 
affected  by  heat.  Precipitates  due  to  albumoses  or  peptones  dissolve 
on  heating  and  reappear  on  cooling.  W.  P.  S. 

Indirect  Estimation  of  Pat  in  Milk.  Albert  Steinmann  {Ann. 
Ghim.  anal.,  1904,  9,  218 — 220). — A  description  of  a  calculating 
machine  adapted  for  Fleichmann's  formula,  in  which  the  fat  is 
calculated  from  the  specific  gravity  and  the  percentage  of  total  solids, 
or,  reversedly,  the  solids  from  the  sp.  gr.  and  fat.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  the  Pat  in  Milk  and  also  the  Physico- 
chemical  Constants  of  the  Latter.  G.  MEiLLfeRE  {J.  Phann. 
Chim.,  1904,  [vi],  19,  572— 579).— Twenty-five  c.c.   of  the  milk  are 
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rendered  alkaline  with  ammonia  and  then  shaken  with  from  22  to 
55  c.c.  of  a  mixture  of  1000  c.c.  of  75  per  cent,  alcohol  and  1100  c.c. 
of  pure  ether.  The  ethereal  layer  is  separated  and  10  c.c.  of  light 
petroleum  are  added  to  it.  This  causes  any  non-fatty  substances 
dissolved  by  the  ether  to  separate  out.  The  ethereal  solution  is  now 
"evaporated  and  the  residue  of  fat  weighed.  Tne  aqueous  portion  is 
used  for  the  estimation  of  the  non-fatty  solids. 

Determinations  of  the  specific  gravity,  surface  tension,  and  electrical 
conductivity,  and  estimations  of  casein  and  lactose,  are  also  considered 
to  be  of  use  in  ascertaining  the  purity  of  a  sample  of  milk.  These 
determinations  should  be  made  on  the  milk  deprived  of  its  fat,  a 
centrifugal  machine  answering  the  latter  purpose.  W.  P.  S. 

Rapid  Estimation  of  Pat.  A.  P.  Bryant  (J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc, 
1904,  26,  568 — 573). — Fat  in  food  stuffs  or  vegetable  products  may 
be  completely  extracted  in  2  hours  by  means  of  carbon  tetrachloride. 
This  solvent  has  also  a  great  advantage  over  ether,  light  petroleum, 
carbon  disulphide,  &c.,  in  not  being  inflammable,  and  it  is  inex- 
pensive. 

The  author  uses  the  Knorr  extraction  apparatus.  L.  de  K. 

Quantitative  Electrolytic  Precipitation  of  Copper.  Theo- 
dore W.  Richards  and  Harold  Uisbee  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1904, 
26,  530 — 536). — If  it  is  desired  to  precipitate  copper  in  a  coherent 
film  suitable  for  careful  washing  and  accurate  weighing,  it  is  necessary 
to  decrease  as  much  as  possible  the  volume  of  the  solution  and  to 
increase  the  surface  of  deposition,  and  this  may  be  easily  attained  by 
spreading  the  concentrated  solution  in  a  thin  film  between  two 
platinum  electrodes.  The  author  uses  a  pair  of  concentric  platinum 
crucibles  or  dishes,  the  annular  space  between  them  serving  to  contain 
the  film  of  electrolyte.  The  vessels  are  prevented  from  touching  each 
other  by  a  suitably  shaped  construction  of  tine  glass  rod. 

As  the  deposition  of  the  copper  proceeds,  the  current  must  be 
diminished.  This  is  conveniently  and  automatically  effected  by  using 
a  storage  cell  at  1*9  volts  as  the  source  of  the  electromotive  force. 

L.  DE  K. 

Chinese  Tallow-seed  OiL  L.  Myddleton  Nash  {Aiudyat,  1904, 
29,  110 — 111). — This  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Sapiuin 
sebiferum.  The  seeds  are  first  steamed,  when  vegetable  tallow  runs 
out,  and  then  pressed  to  obtain  the  oil.  The  latter  has  a  brown  colour 
and  "  dries  "  in  about  3  days.  The  following  figures  were  obtained  from 
an  analysis  of  a  sample  :  sp.  gr.,  0*9395  at  15 '5°/ 15*5'^ ;  free  fatty  acids 
(as  oleic),  3*1  per  cent. ;  unsaponifiable  matter,  0'44  per  cent. ;  iodine 
value  (Hiibl),  160'7  ;  insoluble  fatty  acids,  93*96  per  cent. ;  saponifica- 
tion equivalent,  277  ;  a^  about  -  4°  in  a  100  mm.  tube ;  refractive 
index  v^,  1-4835  at  20°.  W.  P.  S. 

Cod-liver   Oil   and   Other   Fish   Oils.       John   F.   Livkbsbkob 
\XAnaly8t,  1904,  29,  210 — 214). — The  analytical  constants  of  a  number 
of  cod-liver  oils  are  given  and  also  those  of  other  oils  used  as  adulter- 
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ants  of  cod-liver  oil.  The  latter  included  seal,  shark,  dugong,  haddock, 
menhaden,  whale,  brusmer,  hoi,  and  ling  oils.  As  regards  specific 
gravity,  menhaden  and  haddock  oils  are  slightly  heavier  than  cod- 
liver  oil,  shark  oil  notably  so  (0  962),  whilst  whale,  hoi,  and  dugong 
oils  are  below  0  920.  At  a  temperature  of  25°,  the  butyro-refracto- 
meter  sharply  distinguished  most  of  these  oils,  menhaden  and  brusmer 
being  the  exceptions.  The  readings  obtained  were:  seal,  727;  shark, 
87-3;  dugong,  60  3;  haddock,  84-0;  menhaden,  80-7;  whale,  650; 
brusmer,  750 ;  hoi,  73-7  ;  and  ling,  74"0.  The  cod-liver  oils  gave 
values  between  76*3  and  800.  About  84  per  cent,  of  unsaponifiable 
matter  was  yielded  by  the  shark  oil.  This  oil  had  a  saponification 
value  of  60,  of  which  22  was  due  to  free  acid.  With  the  exception 
of  the  nitric  acid  test,  the  colour  reactions  were  untrustworthy  for 
detecting  these  oils  in  cod-liver  oil.  W.  P.  S. 

The  Thermoleometer.  An  Apparatus  for  the  Detection  of 
Palsiflcations  in  Olive  Oil  and  other  Vegetable  and  Animal 
Oils.  Massimo  ToRTELLi  {Chei7i.  Centr.,  1904,  1,1424—1426;  horn  Boll. 
Chim.  Farm.,  43,  193 — 203). — A  suitable  apparatus  to  perform  the 
Maumen6  test  for  oils.  It  consists  of  a  vacuum-jacketed  tube,  and  a 
thermometer  so  made  as  to  serve  as  an  efficient  stirrer.  Twenty  c.c.  of 
the  oil  and  5  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*8413  are  introduced, 
and  the  rise  in  temperature  is  noticed.  A  table  is  given  showing  the 
effect  on  a  number  of  oils.  L.  de  K. 

Saponiflcation  of  Compounded  Oils.  Pontus  H.  Conradson 
{J.  Avier.  C/tem.  Soc,  1904,26,  672— 675).— 2-5— 10  grams  of  the  mix- 
ture of  hydrocarbons  and  fatty  oils  are  boiled  with  a  definite  volume  of 
Nl'2  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  in  a  silver  flask  connected  with  a 
Soxhlet  tube  tilled  with  glass  beads  and  attached  to  an  Allihn  upright 
condenser.  The  flask  is  supported  by  a  tripod,  on  which  are  placed 
two  asbestos  blocks,  a  thinner  under  one  and  a  thicker  one  with 
tapered  holes  cut  out  in  the  centre  to  fit  the  flask ;  between  these  is 
placed  an  iron  ring  on  which  rests  a  small  iron  plate  fitting  the  some- 
what concave  shape  of  the  bottom  of  the  flask.  A  direct  gas  flame  is 
used  for  the  boiling. 

When  boiled  for  a  sufficiently  long  time,  the  excess  of  alkali  is 
determined  by  first  adding  phenolphthalein  and  a  few  c.c.  in  excess  of 
A74  hydrochloric  acid.  After  boiling  to  expel  any  carbon  dioxide,  the 
liquid  is  then  carefully  titrated  with  iV/4  potassium  hydroxide. 

L.  DE  K. 

Estimation  of  Formaldehyde  in  the  Atmosphere.  H. 
Henriet  (C<wi/?«.  rend.,  1904,138,  1272— 1274).— The  air  is  filtered 
and  passed  through  a  U-tube,  heated  at  250°,  and  filled  witli  frag- 
ments of  glass  wool  mixed  with  mercury  oxide,  when  the  formaldehyde 
is  oxidised  to  carbon  dioxide,  which  is  then  absorbed  in  potash  bulbs. 
The  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  originally  present  in  the  air,  as  deter- 
mined by  a  blank  experiment,  is  subtracted  from  the  observed  increase 
in  weight  of  the  bulbs,  and  the  difference  corresponds  with  the 
formaldehyde. 
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The  method  has  been  tested  by  slowly  volatilising  known  weights  of 
trioxymethylene  in  a  current  of  air,  and  found  to  give  good  results. 
Aromatic  hydrocarbons,  which,  according  to  Gautier,  are  present  in 
the  air  of  towns,  do  not  interfere  with  the  determination.  The  pro- 
portion of  formaldehyde  in  normal  air  varies  between  2  and  6  grams 
per  100  cubic  metres.  H.  M.  D. 

Detection  of  Saccharin  in  Beverages.  Antoine  Villiers,  Louis 
Magnier  de  la  Source,  Ferdinand  Rocques,  and  Mabcel  Fayollb 
{Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  1,  1457—1458;  from  Rev.  Chim.  AppL,  7, 
144 — 152). — The  liquid  freed  from  alcohol  is  slightly  acidified  with 
acetic  acid  and  precipitated  with  lead  acetate,  the  excess  of  which  is 
then  removed  with  sodium  phosphate  or  sulphate.  The  filtrate  is 
shaken  three  times  with  half  the  bulk  of  benzene,  and,  after  evapo- 
rating this,  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  10  per  cent,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  to  the  warm  solution  is  added  a  solution  of  potassium  per- 
manganate until  slightly  pink  ;  this  destroys  any  salicylic  or  similar 
acid.  The  liquid  is  now  again  agitated  thrice  with  benzene,  and 
if  the  residue  has  a  sweet  taste,  it  is  heated  as  usual  with  sodium 
hydroxide  for  three  minutes  at  270°,  and  the  mass  is  then  tested  for 
any  salicylic  acid  formed  by  the  action  of  the  alkali  on  the  saccharin. 

L.  DE  K. 

Detection  of  Albumin  in  Urines.  Renault  {Ann.  Chim.  anal., 
1904,  9,  212 — 214). — When  testing  strongly  acid  or  amphoteric 
urines  for  albumin  by  means  of  acetic  acid,  urates  or  oxalates  may  be 
mistaken  for  albumin.  The  author  now  proposes  to  first  render  the 
sample  distinctly  alkaline  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  then  to  apply 
the  test  to  the  filtrate.  L.  DE  K. 

An  Albumin  [in  Urine]  Soluble  in  Acetic  Acid,  Gustavk 
Patein  {J.  Pharm.  Chim.,  1904,  [vi],  19,  580— 584).— The  albumin 
previously  found  by  the  author  in  a  sample  of  urine  is  not  an 
albumose,  since  it  is  coagulated  by  heat  and  redissolves  on  the  addition 
of  acetic  acid.  W.  P.  S. 

Testing  Colloids.  Edmund  J.  Mills  and  Archibald  Gray 
{J.  8oc.  CJiem.  Ind.,  1904,  23,  526— 528).— The  method  described 
consists  in  coating  a  standard  cotton  thread  with  a  solution  containing 
a  known  quantity  of  the  colloid  under  examination,  drawing  it 
through  a  nozzle  0*5  mm.  in  diameter,  drying  it,  and  determining  the 
modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  coat.  The  value  of  this  modulus  is 
directly  related  to  the  stiffening  power  of  the  colloid.  Brook's  No.  12 
white  cotton  was  employed  in  the  experiments,  and  was  carefully 
singed  before  coating.  The  coated  threads  were  allowed  to  dry 
completely  at  the  ordinary  temperature  by  hanging  them  up  and 
attaching  a  weight  of  18  grams  at  their  lower  ends.  The  apparatus 
consisted  of  a  couple  of  blocks  capable  of  being  moved  towards  or 
from  each  other  by  means  of  a  right  and  left  screw  working  below 
them.  Each  block  carried  a  length  of  glass  tubing.  A  length  of 
coated  thread   was  placed   with  either  end  in  the  tubes,  its  length 
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measured,  and  the  deflection  caused  by  adding  a  given  weight,  and 
also  the  radius  of  the  thread  determined  by  a  kathetometer.  The 
formula  for  the  modulus  E  in  the  case  of  a  circular  section  (kilos,  per 
sq.  millimetre  of  section)  is  :  ^=  1/12  x  Pjs  x  P/irr*,  where  /*  =  weight 
(kilos.)  attached  J  ^  —  exposed  length  (millimetres)  of  thread;  s  =  de- 
flection produced;  and  r  =  radius  of  the  thread.  The  value  of  the 
modulus  for  the  thread  alone  was  found  to  be  86 '9,  and  this  was 
deducted  from  all  the  observations.  The  colloids  examined  were 
potato  starch,  maize  starch,  and  gum  arable.  These  were  found  to 
have  the  comparative  elasticities  of  3,  4,  and  7  respectively.  In  the 
case  of  potato  starch  and  gum  arable,  this  ratio  was  strictly  pro- 
portional to  their  prices.  W.  P.  S. 

Van  Deen's  Reaction.  Dioscoride  Vitali  (Gazzetta,  1904,  34, 
i,  348 — 358). — According  to  Tarugi  {Gazzetta,  1903,  ii,  216  ;  this  vol., 
ii,  220),  van  Deen's  reaction  is  of  no  value  for  the  detection  of  blood 
spots,  since  potassium  thiocyanate  gives  the  same  reaction.  The 
author  shows,  however,  that  the  reactions  in  the  two  cases  display 
marked  differences,  especially  as  regards  their  sensitiveness. 

T.  H.  P. 

Estimation  of  Soil  Acidity.  Fletcher  P.  Veitch  {J.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc,  1904,  26,  637 — 662). — As  a  result  of  a  lengthy  investi- 
gation, the  author  proposes  to  estimate  the  water-soluble  acidity 
and  the  negative  acidity  due  to  readily  attacked  silicates  by  means 
of  the  sodium  chloride  method,  using  a  proper  correcting  factor. 
The  total  apparent  acidity  is  then  determined  by  the  lime-water 
method,  and  by  allowing  for  the  acidity  in  the  saline  solution  the 
acidity  due  to  insoluble  organic  matter  is  obtained. 

The  degree  of  acidity  by  the  improved  lime-water  proce.-s  is  estim- 
ated as  follows  :  to  three  portions  of  soil,  each  consisting  of  as  many 
grams  as  there  are  mgrms.  of  calcium  oxide  per  c.c.  in  the  lime-water, 
50  c.c.  of  pure  distilled  water  are  added,  and  to  the  first  is  then  added 
10,  to  the  second  20,  and  to  the  thiid  30  c.c.  of  the  standard 
lime-water.  After  quickly  drying  on  the  steam-bath,  the  residues 
are  transferred  to  stoppered  Jena  flasks  containing  100  c.c.  of  water. 
After  remaining  overnight  with  occasional  shaking,  50  c.c.  are 
pipetted  off,  a  few  drops  of  phenolphthalein  are  added,  and  the 
liquid  is  boiled  until  a  pink  colour  appears  or  uutil  the  volume  is 
reduced  to  5  c.c.  Then  with  two  portions  of  treated  soil,  one  of  which 
has  been  rendered  alkaline  by  the  lime-water  and  the  other  is  still 
acid,  as  guides,  three  fresh  portions  of  10  grams  each  are  taken  and 
treated  with  lime-water  as  before,  except  that  the  amount  added  to  a 
dish  differs  from  that  added  to  another  by  1  or  2  c.c.  The  dried 
residue  is  then  treated  as  directed.  The  smallest  amount  of  lime- 
water,  which  still  gives  a  decided  pink  colour,  is  taken  to  represent  the 
acidity  of  the  soil.  L.  de  K. 
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Ultra-red  Absorption  Spectra  of  Organic  Liquids.  Max  IkliS 
{Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  ii,  15;  from  Pkysikal  Zeit.,  5,  271— 277).— The 
liquids  were  contained  between  parallel  plates  of  fluorspar  separated 
by  a  glass  ring,  special  precautions  being  taken  to  prevent  evaporation. 
The  spectrum  was  obtained  by  means  of  a  fluorite  prism  and  zirconium 
light.  The  following  groups  of  compounds  were  examined  :  (1)  methyl- 
ene chloride,  chloroform,  carbon  tetrachloride ;  (2)  methyl  iodide, 
methylene  iodide ;  (3)  ethyl  alcohol,  ethyl  bromide  ;  and  (4)  ethyl 
alcohol  and  ethyl  iodide.  The  results  showed  that  the  replacement  of 
hydrogen  or  hydroxyl  by  a  halogen  increases  the  diathermancy  of  the 
liquid  for  all  portions  of  the  ultra-red  spectrum,  the  effect,  as  a  rule, 
being  most  marked  for  wave-lengths  of  the  least  diathermancy.  The 
ultra-red  absorption  spectra  of  isomeric  liquids  did  not  show  any 
general  characteristics  or  relationship.  All  the  compounds  were  least 
diathermanous  for  wave-lengths  of  3435 — 3240 /x/i.  Julius  found  that 
hydrocarbons  also  showed  the  same  minimum,  and  attributed  the 
phenomenon  to  the  presence  of  the  radicle  CnHon+i-  Since  carbon 
disulphide,  however,  behaves  in  the  same  way,  the  cause  is  possibly  to 
be  found  in  the  carbon  atom  itself.  Most  compounds  also  give  minima 
at  5 — 5'2  /i,  whilst  others  show  different  characteristic  minima. 
Maxwell's  law  does  not  hold  for  any  of  the  liquids  examined. 

E.  W.  W. 

The  Spectrum  of  Calcium  Fluoride  in  the  Electric  Arc. 
Charles  Fabry  {Coinpt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  1581— 1584).— When  an 
electric  arc  is  formed  between  cups  containing  calcium,  strontium,  or 
barium  fluoride,  there  is  formed,  in  addition  to  the  spectrum  of  the 
metal,  a  very  brilliant  band  spectrum  due  to  the  existence  of  the 
vaporised  salt  incompletely  dissociated.  In  the  case  of  calcium 
fluoride,  the  bands  belong  to  two  different  types,  but  have  common 
'  a ract eristics.  All  the  bands  are  represented  by  the  equation 
B  -  Am^,  where  N  is  the  inverse  of  the  wave-length  in  a  vacuum, 
and  m  a  whole  number  which  is  greater  than  a  certain  limit  in  one 
type,  and  less  than  a  certain  limit  in  the  other.  M.  A.  W. 

[Phosphorescence  of]  Kunzite.  Charles  Baskerville  and 
George  F.  Kunz  {Amer.  J.  ScL,  1904,  [iv],  18,  25— 28).— Kunzite, 
the  new  variety  of  spodumene,  becomes  luminescent  when  heated,  but 
not  when  rubbed.  An  oscillating  electric  current,  ultra-violet  rays, 
Rontgen  rays,  and  the  emanations  of  radium  and  actinium  all  pro- 
duce a  brilliant  orange-pink  glow,  which  persists  for  some  time  after 
the  exciting  cause  has  been  withdrawn.  In  its  behaviour  in  this 
respect,  kunzite  differs  from  the  hiddenite  variety  of  spodumene,  aA 
well  as  from  ail  other  minerahs.  L.  J.  S. 
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Emanations  and  Radiations.  Marcellin  Bertiielot  (Compt. 
rend.,  1904,  138,  1553- — 1555). — The  author  urges  the  importance  of 
exact  analyses  of  emanations  before  definite  hypotheses  regarding 
their  nature  are  advanced.  M.  A.  W. 

Influence  of  Changes  of  Temperature  on  Radioactive  Sub- 
stances. Stefan  Meyer  and  Egon  R.  von  Schweidleu  {Chem.  Centr., 
1904,  ii,  78;  from  Physikal.  Zeit.,  5,  319 — 320). — Measurements  of 
the  velocity  of  discharge,  made  by  means  of  an  Elster-Geitel  electro- 
scope, have  shown  that  in  the  case  of  uranium,  uranium  nitrate 
crystals,  uranium  nitrate  solution,  pitchblende,  polonium,  and  radium, 
the  velocity  decreases  with  rise  of  temperature.  This  effect  can  only 
be  explained  by  assuming  that  the  activity  is  merely  temporarily 
affected ;  the  emanations  may  be  increased,  and  the  discharging  power 
consequently  decreased.  In  the  case  of  radium  and  pitchblende,  the 
activity  of  the  ^rays  is  the  most  affected,  whilst  radioteliurium,  which 
emits  a-rays,  is  the  least  influenced  by  change  of  temperature. 

E.  W.  W. 

Action  of  Magnetic  or  Electric  Forces  on  the  Ponderable 
Emanation  ;  Displacement  of  this  Emanation  by  Air  in  Motion. 
R.  Blondlot  (Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  1676 — 1679.  Compare  this 
vol.,  ii,  531). — Two  similar  bar  magnets,  encased  in  lead  foil  and  in 
glass  vessels,  are  placed  parallel  to  one  another  on  a  table  at  a  distance 
of  6  cm.,  the  N  pole  of  one  being  adjacent  to  the  S  pole  of  the  other 
and  projecting  over  the  edge  of  the  table ;  a  5  franc  piece  is  placed 
just  above  the  NS  field  thus  formed,  and  the  space  below  is  explored 
by  means  of  a  small  phosphorescent  screen,  with  the  results  that  in 
the  absence  of  the  magnets  the  emanation  from  the  coin  falls  verti- 
cally, whilst  in  the  presence  of  the  magnets  it  is  separated  into  three 
parts,  one  falling  vertically,  and  two  others  equally  inclined  to  the 
vertical  on  each  side.  Of  these  two  latter,  one  is  repelled  by  a 
negatively,  and  the  other  by  a  positively  electrified  body.  These  facts 
are  readily  explained  on  the  assumption  that  the  emanation  from  the 
coin  consists  of  three  kinds  of  particles,  non-electrified,  positively,  and 
negatively  electrified  respectively.  A  current  of  air  has  the  effect 
of  diverting  the  path  of  the  emanation.  The  emanation  has  an 
effect  similar  to  that  of  the  n-rays  on  a  small  electric  spark. 

M.  A.  W. 

Action  of  Anaesthetics  on  the  Sources  of  w-Rays  (Compt.  rend., 
1904, 138,  1159 — 1161).  Simultaneous  Emission  of  7i- and  Wj-Rays 
(ibid.,  1332—1335).  The  Anaesthesia  of  Metals  (ibid.,  1415—1418). 
Contribution  to  the  Study  of  ?i-  and  Wj-Rays  (ibid.,  1486 — 1489). 
Action  of  a  Magnetic  Field  on  n-  and  n^-Rays  (ibid.,  1586—1589). 
Comparable  Effects  of  yS-Rays  and  w-Rays,  or  of  a-Rays  and 
Wj-Rays,  on  a  Phosphorescent  Surface.  Jean  Becquerel  (Compt. 
rend.,  1904,  139,  40 — 42). — According  to  the  author's  hypothesis,  the 
cause  of  the  Blondlot  rays  is  to  be  found  in  the  molecular  vibration 
set. up  in  a  substance  which  becomes  a  source  of  n-  or  Wj-rays  when  it 
suffers  compression  or  expansion  respectively  ;  the  vibratory  movement 
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gives  rise  to  perturbations  of  the  ether  analogous  to  light,  which  have 
the  power  of  tr.insmitting  to  a  surface  capable  of  absorbing  them  (for  ex- 
ample, calcium  sulphide,  metals,  &.c.)  the  mechanical  effect  to  which  they 
owe  their  origin,  these  surfaces  thereby  becoming  secondary  sources  of 
similar  rays.  The  simultaneous  emission  of  n-rays  normally,  and  Wj-rays 
tangentially,  by  the  same  substance  is  probably  due  to  the  mechanical 
deformation  of  the  substance  setting  up  a  contraction  in  one  direction 
and  an  expansion  in  another,  for  if  a  prism  or  cylinder  is  compressed 
in  the  direction  of  its  axis  it  expands  in  a  direction  at  right  angles, 
and  whilst  n-rays  are  emitted  normally  to  the  base,  w^-rays  arise 
tangentially ;  farther,  Prince  Rupert  drops  are  elongated  in  the 
direction  of  their  length  and  contracted  normally  to  their  surface  ;  they 
form  therefore  a  powerful  source  of  n-  or  n^-rays  according  as  the  rays 
issuing  normally  to  the  surface  or  from  the  point  are  under  investigar- 
tion. 

The  power  of  emitting  Blondlot  rays  is  suspended  by  the  action  of 
alcohol  or  such  anaesthetics  as  chloroform,  ether,  or  nitrogen  monoxide 
(compare  Meyer,  C'ompt.  reiid.,  1904,  138,  101),  and  metals  which  are 
normally  transparent  to  the  rays  become  opaque  in  the  vapour  of  the 
same  substances. 

The  undulatory  movement,  analogous  to  light  waves,  is  not,  however, 
the  only  element  of  the  Blondlot  rays  ;  there  is,  in  addition,  an 
**  emanation  *'  capable  of  being  deflected  in  a  magnetic  field  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  ^-rays  of  radium  bromide  or  a  uranium  salt. 
Further,  the  ^-rays  of  a  radioactive  substance  produce  on  a  calcium 
sulphide  screen  an  exactly  similar  effect  to  that  produced  by  a  source 
of  ?i-rays,  whilst  the  a-rays  of  poloniferous  bismuth  oxide  have  the 
same  effect  as  7ij-rays.  M.  A.  W. 

Influence  of  the   Colours  of  Luminous   Sources   on   their 

Sensitiveness   to   ?i-Rays.     C.  Gutton  {Campt.  rend.,   1904,  138, 

1592 — 1593). — The  author  finds  that  when  a  ground  glass  screen  is 

illuminated  with  simple  colours  obtained  spectroscopically  and  exposed 

to  a  source  of  w-rays,  it  becomes  more  luminous  when  the  colour  of 

the  light  is  violet  or  blue,  slightly  more  luminous  when  the  colour  is 

green,  whilst  for  yellow,  red,  or  orange  light  there  is  no  effect.     This 

x'plains  why  calcium  sulphide,  with  a  violet  phosphorescence,  is  more 

asitive  to  the  action   of  7i-rays  than  the  sulphides  of   the  alkali 

irths  and  of  zinc,  which  have  a  green  or  orange  phosphorescence. 

M.  A.  W. 

A  Photographic  Method  of  Studying  the  Action  of 
^  Rays  on  Phosphorescence.  E.  Roth6  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138, 
1589 — 1591). — The  author  describes  a  photographic  method  of  render- 
ing objective  the  effect  of  w-rays  on  a  phosphorescent  calcium  sulphide 
screen.  The  method  consists  in  taking  a  series  of  photographic  im- 
T>res.sioDs  of  a  small,  circular  phosphorescent  calcium  sulphide  screen  at 

lual  intervals  of  20  seconds,  the  distance  between  the  screen  and  the 
piiotographic  plate  being  about  5  mm.  ;  a  curve  constructed  with  the 
time  intervals  as  abscistte,  and  the  diameters  of  the  black  spots  which 
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constitute  the  photographic  impressions  as  ordinate?,  is  quite  regular 
and  represents  the  normal  diminution  of  the  phosphorescence  with 
time.  If,  however,  a  similar  series  of  photographic  impressions  are 
taken,  the  screen  being  subjected  periodically  to  the  action  of  heat 
rays  or  n-  or  Wj-rays,  which  tend  to  increase  or  diminish  the 
phosphorescence,  the  curve  ceases  to  be  regular,  and  the  breaks  in  a 
curve  so  obtained  can  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  preeence  of  some 
perturbing  source.  M,  A.  "W. 

Improvements  in  the  Photographic  Method  for  Recording 
the  Action  of  n-Rays  on  a  Small  Electric  Spark,  R.  Blondlot 
{Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  1675— 1676).— The  author  has  previously 
described  in  detail  a  method  for  recording  photographically  the  effect 
of  n-rays  on  a  small  electric  spark  (compare  Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138, 
453 — 456).  In  the  present  paper,  a  few  improvements  on  the  method 
are  suggested,  relating  chiefly  to  the  concentration  of  the  ?t-rays  by 
means  of  an  aluminium  lens.  M.  A.  W. 

A  New  Method  of  Observing  ?i-Rays  and  Analogous  Agents. 
R.  Blondlot  {Compt.  rend,  1904,  139,  114—115). — The  difficulty  and 
fatigue  attending  the  observation  of  ?i-rays  and  ponderable  emanations 
(compare  this  vol.,  ii,  531,  602)  by  observing  a  change  in  the  bright- 
ness of  a  phosphore-scent  ray  on  a  dark  surface  is  obviated  by  the 
following  device  :  the  calcium  sulphide  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  band 
0001  to  0002  metre  wide,  and  002  to  0"03  metre  long,  on  a  piece  of 
white  grained  cardboard  which  is  illuminated  with  a  yellow  light  of 
such  intensity  that  it  forms  with  the  blue  phosphorescence  of  the  calcium 
sulphide  an  almost  white  light  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
yellow  light  of  the  rest  of  the  cardboard  ;  if  now  a  source  of  ?i-rays  or 
an  analogous  agent  be  brought  near  the  screen,  the  blue  phosphor- 
escence of  the  calcium  sulphide  is  immediately  visible ;  and,  conversely, 
if  the  blue  phosphorescence  is  just  visible,  the  action  of  w^-rays  causes 
it  to  disappear.  M.  A.  W. 

Dielectric  Cohesion  of  Saturated  Mercury  Vapour  and  its 
Mixtures.  E.  Bouty  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  1691—1692. 
Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  309). — In  view  of  the  high  density  of  mercury 
vapour,  its  dielectric  cohesion  is  very  small,  being  only  0  85  of  that  of 
air,  and  the  addition  of  other  gases,  such  as  carbon  dioxide  or  hydrogen, 
causes  a  marked  increase  in  the  value ;  in  these  respects  mercury 
resembles  argon.  The  dielectric  cohesion  of  a  mixture  of  the  two 
monatomic  gases,  mercury  vapour  and  argon,  however,  is  very  much 
greater  than  the  calculated  value,  showing  that  mercury  has  the  same 
effect  as  the  polyatomic  gases  in  increasing  the  dielectric  cohesion  of 
argon.  M.  A.  W. 

Electrical  Resistance  of  Lead  Peroxide.  Feanz  Streintz 
{Zeit.  Ekktrochem.,  1904,  10,  414 — 415). — A  bar  of  lead  peroxide 
formed  by  compressing  the  powdered  substance  always  contains  small 
cracks  which  increase  its  electrical  resistance. 

A  more  serious  error  is  due  to  transition  resistances  between  the 
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lead  peroxide  and  the  metallic  terminals.  In  a  measurement  the 
details  of  which  are  given,  the  transition  resistances  amounted  to 
nearly  three-quarters  of  the  apparent  resistance  of  the  bar. 

The  transition  resistance  between  lead  and  lead  peroxide  is  especially 
large,  hence  Ferchland's  result  {Zeit.  Elektrochem.,  1903,  9,  670)  is 
probably  much  too  high.  The  author  regards  his  own  result  (specific 
resistance  =  0-000223  ohm)  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  127)  as  an  upper  limit. 

T.  E. 

Electrolysis  with  Rapidly  Moving  Electrodes.  Henry  Sand 
{Zeit.  Elektrochem.,  1904,  10,  452— 454).— With  reference  to  Amberg's 
paper  on  the  advantages  of  rotating  electrodes  in  electrolytic  analysis 
(this  vol.,  ii,  593),  the  author  points  out  that  the  theoretical  explanation 
of  these  advantages  is  contained  in  his  paper  on  the  electrolysis  of 
solutions  of  copper  sulphate  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  82).  The  rapid 
circulation  of  the  liquid  keeps  up  the  supply  of  ions  at  the  electrodes 
and  so  permits  a  metal  to  be  deposited  much  faster  than  would  be  the 
case  if  diffusion  alone  were  depended  on.  T.  E. 

Heat  of  Transformation  of  Black  Crystallised  Antimony 
Sulphide  into  the  Orange  Precipitated  Sulphide.  Marcellin 
Berthelot  {Compi.  rend.,  1904,  139,  97 — 98). — A  reply  to  Guinchant 
and  Chretien  (compare  this  vol.,  ii,  568).  The  author  maintains  his 
original  conclusion  (compare  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.,  1887,  [vi],  10,  136) 
that  for  dilute  solutions  and  constant  temperatures  the  heat  of  con- 
version of  black  crystallised  antimony  sulphide  into  the  orange  variety 
is  nil.  M.  A.  W. 

Thermochemical  Studies.  Daniel  Lagerluf  {J.  pi:  CJiem., 
1904,  [ii],  69,  513 — 544.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  382). — Acontinuation  of 
the  author's  criticism  of  Thomsen's  theory  of  the  heat  of  formation  of 
carbon  compounds.  CI.  Y. 

Heat  of  Combustion  of  Organic  Compounds.  Julius  Thomsen 
{Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.^  1904,  40,  185 — 195). — A  criticism  of  Lemoult's 
results  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  410;  this  vol.,  ii,  12,  310).  The  theory 
respecting  the  heat  of  combustion  of  hydrocarbons  advanced  by 
Lemoult,  namely,  that  the  heat  of  combustion  of  a  hydrocarbon  is 
dependent  only  on  the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  contained  in  the 
molecule  of  the  hydrocarbon  and  on  the  number  of  linkings  between 
the  carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule,  is  not  a  new  contribution  to  the 
theory  of  the  heat  of  combustion  of  organic  compounds.  The  chief 
error  made  by  Lemoult  consists  in  his  calculating  the  heat  of  com- 
bustion of  any  particular  hydrocarbon  irrespective  of  whether  the 
hydrocarbon  in  question  is  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous.  The  constants  for 
hydrocarbons  in  the  solid  or  liquid  forms  are  always  greater  than  those 
for  hydrocarbons  in  the  gaseous  form.  Many  of  the  values  quoted  by 
Lemoult  are  very  inaccurate.  A.  McK. 

Heat  of  Combustion  of  Organic  Compounds  containing 
Sulphur.  Remarks  relating  to  Halogen  Compounds.  Paul 
Lemoult  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  139,  131  —  134.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903, 
ii,  410;  this  vol.,  ii,  12,  310,  382).— The  heat  of  combustion  of  the 
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compound  Cxirj/-a(N„JTa)Oj,Sn,  as  calculated  from  tlie  expression 
102iC  +  55/22/  +  (16'5rH- lOrt)  — i/>«^+ 151w,  the  value  of  <f>  varying 
with  state  of  combination  of  the  oxygen  in  tlie  molecule,  agrees  closely 
with  the  experimental  value.  The  heats  of  combustion  of  organic 
compounds  containing  halogens  can  be  calculated  from  the  general 
formula  given  above,  making  the  correction  of  — 15"5  Cal.  for  each 
atom  of  chlorine,  -0*5  Cal.  for  each  atom  of  bromine,  or  9  5  Cal.  for 
each  atom  of  iodine.  M.  A.  W. 


Heat  of  Vaporisation  of  Aniline.  Wladimir  F.  Luginin  (/. 
Russ.  Fhys.  Chem.  Soc,  1904,  36,  672— 679).— The  author  replies  to 
the  criticisms  of  KurbatofE  (compare  Abstr.,  1903,  i,  246),  who 
obtained  values  2i  per  cent,  greater  than  that  given  by  the  author 
(Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  145;  1903,  ii,  7)  for  the  heat  of  evaporation  of 
aniline.  Further  measurements  of  this  magnitude  yield  the  values 
104-09,  103-57,  and  104-49,  having  the  mean  104-04,  which  agrees 
well  with  the  number  (1040)  previously  given  by  the  author  {loc.  cit.). 

T.  H.  P. 


The  Molecular  Volume  of  Solid  Compounds  and  the  Rela- 
tion of  the  Osmotic  Pressure  to  the  Depression  of  the  Freez- 
ing Point  and  the  Raising  of  the  Boiling  Point  of  Solutions. 
WiLHELM  Vaubel  (/.  pr.  Chem.,  1904,  [ii],  69,  545 — 559.  Compare 
Traube,  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  153;  Longinescu,  this  vol.,  ii,  112). — The 
author  shows  that  for  18  liquids,  the  boiling  point  of  any  solvent  is 
raised  to  approximately  the  same  extent  for  one  gram-molecule  of 
solute  per  gram-molecule  of  solvent.  This  effect  is  calculated,  in 
terms  of  heat,  from  the  relation  .£'=  3*1 5C/,(?n  -f  m^  cal.,  where  m  and  m^ 
are  the  gram-molecules  of  solute  and  solvent  respectively  and  C^  is  the 
specific  heat  of  the  solution. 

The  depression  of  the  freezing  point  (15  solvents)  due  to  one  gram- 
molecule  of  solute  per  gram-molecule  of  solvent  varies  from  105  for 
water  to  17-2  for  palmitic  acid.  As,  in  the  series  of  fatty  acids,  the 
tendency  to  form  large  molecules  diminishes  as  the  carbon  chain  in- 
creases, palmitic  acid  may  be  considered  to  be  unassociated,  in  which 
case  17-2  is  the  true  molecular  depression.  The  state  of  aggregation 
of  other  solvents,  in  the  solid  state,  is  found  by  dividing  the  observed 
molecular  depression  by  17-2.  Thus  the  solid  molecule  of  water, 
105/17*2  "6-1,  is  (H20)g.  The  heat  rendered  latent  by  the  solution  of 
one  gram-molecule  of  solute  per  gram-molecule  of  solvent  is 

17-2,Cy.(w  +  m^)cal. 

When  a  substance  is  dissolved  in  water,  it  enters  into  reaction  with 
the  complex  (HgO)^,  forming  {Yi^O)^M,  and  setting  IHgO  free.  This 
molecule  of  water,  acting  as  a  gas  molecule,  produces  the  effect  n! 
osmotic  pressure,  which  approximates  to  the  pressure  equivalent  to  the 
rise  in  the  boiling  point.  The  depression  of  the  freezing  point  of  a 
solution  is  due  to  the  molecule  dissolved  as  well  as  to  the  water  mole- 
cule set  at  liberty  ;  the  raising  of  the  boiling  point  is  an  effect  of  the 
latter  only.     The  energy  rendered  latent   by  solution  of  a  substance 
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near  the  freezing  point  of  the  solvent  is  equivaltnt  to  a  pressure  of 
2276  atmospheres,  that  at  the  boiling  point  to  63  atmospheres. 

G.  Y. 

Internal  Friction  of  Solutions.  George  Rudorf  {Zeit.  EleJUro- 
chem.,  1904,  10,  473— 474).— In  a  previous  paper  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  404) 
the  author  found  that  carbamide  lowers  the  internal  friction  of  water. 
Fawsitt  (this  vol.,  ii,  323)  has  failed  to  confirm  this  result.  Rudorf 
now  states  that  his  experiments  were  made  with  a  coiled  capillary 
tube,  the  shape  of  which  caused  the  results  to  be  affected  by  a  system- 
atic error.  Fawsitt's  results  agree  with  the  formula  i;  =  1  +  a;i  for 
fairly  dilute  solutions.  Some  experiments  on  solutions  of  two  sub- 
stances are  in  agreement  with  Fawsitt's  rule  that  the  internal  friction 
of  a  solution  of  several  substances  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
frictions  of  the  solutions  of  the  single  substances.  T.  E. 

Velocity  of  Reaction  in  Aqueous  Solutions  near  the  Point 
of  Maximum  Density.  Antonio  Quartaroli  [Gazzetta,  1904,  34, 
i,  505 — 516). — The  author  has  measured  the  velocities  of  hydrolysis 
of  methyl  and  ethyl  acetates  by  sodium  hydroxide,  first  at  low  temper- 
atures and  for  small  intervals  of  temperature,  and  then  after  having 
artificially  lowered  the  point  of  maximum  density  of  the  water  by  the 
addition  of  methyl  or  ethyl  alcohol.  The  results  show  that  none  of 
the  formulae  suggested  for  expressing  the  variation  of  the  velocity  of 
reaction  with  the  temperature  represents  satisfactorily  the  changes  in 
the  velocity  of  hydrolysis  of  methyl  and  ethyl  acetates  in  aqueous 
solution  between  10°  and  0°,  whilst  the  changes  at  higher  temperatures 
or  in  solutions  containing  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  methyl  or  ethyl 
alcohol  are  expressed  moderately  well  by  these  formulie.       T.  H.  P. 

Order  of  Magnitude  of  the  Time  of  Formation  of  Complex 
Molecules,  Equilibrium  Constants,  and  Atomic  Dimensions. 
Fritz  Haber  {Zeit.  Elektrochem.,  1904,  10,  433— 436).— The  concen- 
trations of  ions  in  solutions,  calculated  from  measurements  of  E.M.F., 
are  often  very  small.  Assuming  the  dimensions  of  an  atom  given  by 
the  kinetic  theory,  the  author  calculates,  for  example,  that  a  certain 
solution  containing  Ag(CN)3"  ions  contains  only  8  silver  ions  in  a 
litre. 

Ostwald  has  suggested  that  the  equilibrium  constant  is  to  be  inter- 
preted as  the  ratio  between  the  times  which  a  silver  atom  passes  in 
the  ionic  condition  and  in  the  condition  of  a  complex  ion.  This  is 
the  same  thing  as  the  ratio  between  the  times  required  to  form  a 
molecule  of  the  complex  ion  from,  and  the  time  required  to  decompose 
it  into,  its  constituent  ions.  Since  all  the  silver  can  be  precipitated 
(by  a  metal  or  electrolytically)  from  the  solution  under  consideration 
in  a  short  time,  it  follows  that  the  time  required  to  decompose  the 
complex  ion  is  small ;  from  the  equilibrium  constant,  it  is  seen  that 
the  time  required  for  the  combination  of  Ag*  and  (CN)'  ions  is  10-- 
times  smaller.  Supposing  that  the  combination  merely  required  the 
passage  of  electricity  across  a  space  of  atomic  dimensions  with  the 
velocity  of  light,  the  time  required  would  be  at  least  10"^^  second. 
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If  ponderable  matter  has  to  move,  it  is  much  greater.  It  appears, 
tlierefore,  that  Ostwald's  suggestion  leads  to  the  assumption  of  reaction 
velocities  thousands  or  millions  of  times  greater  than  the  greatest 
conceivable  on  the  atomic  hypothesis. 

The  author  points  out  that  the  small  ionic  concentrations  calculated 
are  not  necessarily  realities.  The  potential  of  an  electrode  is  deter- 
mined by  the  reaction  taking  place  at  it,  and  this  depends  on  the 
well-defined  concentrations  of  the  ions  present  in  large  quantity.  For 
a  silver  electrode  immersed  in  a  solution  containing  Ag',  Ag(CN)3", 
and  (CN)' ions,  the  reaction  is  Ag  +  d{Glii)' +  F^Ag{C^)^\  and  not 
necessarily  Ag-HF:=^Ag*.  T.  PI 

Systems  containing  Silicic  and  Hydrofluoric  Acids.  Emil 
Baur  {Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1904,  48,  483 — 503.  Compare  this  vol., 
ii,  119). — As  a  prelimicary  to  a  dynamical  study  of  the  reaction 
between  water  and  silicon  fluoride,  the  vapour  density  of  hydrofluo- 
silicic  acid  has  been  determined  at  23°,  31*5°,  and  42°,  and  under 
pressures  between  650  and  1350  mm.  Hg.  The  molecular  weight 
indicated  under  these  conditions  lies  between  80  and  83,  showing  that 
hydrofluosilicic  acid  is  probably  dissociated  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds 
or  thereby  (compare  Thorpe  and  Hambly,  Trans.,  1889,  55,  163). 

With  the  equilibrium  between  silicon  fluoride,  hydrofluoric  acid, 
water,  and  silicic  acid,  the  composition  of  the  vapour  given  off  from  a 
dilute  solution  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid  containing  free  silicic  acid  is 
closely  allied.  When  a  133  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid 
in  water  is  boiled  under  a  pressure  of  720  mm.,  the  vapour  contains 
the  molecules  HF  and  SiF^  in  the  numerical  ratio  2  :  1.  The  vapour 
given  off  on  boiling  a  more  concentrated  solution  contains  relatively 
more  silicon  fluoride,  that  from  a  more  dilute  solution  contains  rela- 
tively more  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  equilibrium  constant  of  the 
reaction  Si02-t-4HF  =  SiF4-l- 2H2O  has  been  determined  at  104°  and 
270°  and  found  to  have  the  respective  values  163  x  10^  and  540  x  10'\ 
From  these  numbers,  it  follows  that  the  equilibrium  point  of  the 
foregoing  reaction  shifts  to  the  left  with  rising  temperature.  Hence 
the  formation  of  silicon  fluoride  and  water  from  silicic  and  hydrofluoric 
acids  is  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  heat,  and  from  the  equation 
d{\ogeK)ldT=qlRT-f  the  heat  evolution  q  is  calculated  to  be  8945  cal. 
This  is  only  about  one-third  of  the  value  calculated  from  thermo- 
chemical  data,  but  the  latter  are  probably  inaccurate.  J.  C.  P. 

Reduction  of  Nitrocompounds  by  Stannous  Haloids. 
Heinrich  Goldschmidt  and  Kristian  Ingebreciitsen  [Zeit.  physikal. 
Gliem.,  1904,  48,  435 — 466). — A  quantitative  study  has  been  made 
(1)  of  the  reducing  action  of  stannous  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid 
on  ?n-nitrobenzenesulphonic  acid,  p-nitrotoluenesulphonic  acid,  0-  and 
wi-nitrobenzoic  acids,  0-,  in-,  and  p-nitroanilines,  3-nitro-4-toluidine, 
2-nitro-4-toluidine,  4-nitro-2-toluidine,  5-nitro-2-toluidine,  6  nitro-2- 
toluidine ;  (2)  of  the  reducing  action  of  stannous  bromide  and  hydro- 
broraic  acid  on  m-nitrobenzenesul phonic  acid,  7M-nitrobenzoic  acid, 
2-nitro-4-toluidine,  p-nitrophenol.  Series  of  experiments  in  which  the 
acid  concentration  remained  the  same   showed   that  so    far   as   the 
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stannous  salt  and  the  nitrocompound  are  concerned  the  reaction  is  of 
the  second  order.  This  means  that  a  nitroso-compound  is  primarily 
formed,  which  is  then  further  reduced  with  very  great  velocity.  It 
can  indeed  be  shown  that  a  nitroso-compound  is  reduced  practically 
instantaneously  by  acid  stannous  chloride.  When  the  reduction  of  a 
nitrocompound  in  presence  of  varying  amounts  of  hydrochloric  acid 
is  studied,  it  is  found  that  the  rate  of  change  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  concentration  of  the  acid.  The  authors  consider  that  the  only 
way  of  interpreting  this  result  is  to  adopt  Young's  view(Abstr.,  1901, 
ii,  318 ;  compare  Noyes,  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  498)  that  an  acid  solution  of 
stannous  chloride  contains  the  complex  SnCl3H,  with' its  ions  H*  and 
SnClg'.  On  the  supposition  that  the  ion  SnClg'  is  the  active  agent  in 
the  reduction,  it  is  possible  to  formulate  satisfactorily  the  course 
of  the  change.  The  governing  equation  is  thus  found  to  be 
dxldt  =  k{a  —  x){b  —  x){c  -  x),  where  a,  b,  and  c  are  the  initial  concentra- 
tions of  nitro-compound,  stannous  chloride,  and  hydrochloric  £icid 
respectively.  Hence,  if  c  is  large  compared  with  a  and  b,  the  reaction 
is  of  the  second  order,  in  agreement  with  the  experiments.  Although 
the  potential  difference  Pt  |  SnClg.HCl  is  practically  the  same  as  the 
potential  difference  Pt  |  SnBrg.HBr,  the  velocity  constant  of  reduction 
with  stannous  bromide  and  hydrobromic  acid  is  8  times  as  great  as 
that  with  stannous  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid.  This  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  different  oxidisability  of  the  ions  SnBr^'  and  SnClj', 
or  to  the  different  equilibrium  between  these  ions  and  their  corre- 
sponding molecular  complexes.  Whether  the  chloride  or  bromide  is 
used  as  the  reducing  agent,  a  rise  of  10°  means  a  doubling  of  the 
velocity  constant. 

The  effect  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  reduction  appears  to  be 
exceptional  in  the  case  of  o-nitroaniline  and  3-nitro-4-toluidiDe,  but 
this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  relative  weakness  of  nitrated  aromatic 
bases,  in  which  the  nitro-group  occupies  the  ortho-position  relatively 
to  the  amino-group  (compare  Loewenherz,  Abstr,,  1898,  ii,  326). 
Special  consideration  of  these  two  cases  makes  it  probable  that  in  the 
case  of  the  nitro-bases  it  is  the  positive  basic  ions  that  are  primarily 
involved  in  the  reaction. 

When  the  rates  of  reduction  of  isomeric  compounds  are  compared, 
it  is  found  that  the  velocity  is  greatest  for  the  orthonitro-compound ; 
this  rule  holds  only  when  the  nitro-group  occupies  the  ortho-position 
relatively  to  the  characteristic  group  (CO.^HjNHj)  of  the  compound, 
but  not  when  the  nitro-  and  methyl  groups  are  next  each  other.  In 
general,  the  velocity  of  reduction  of  a  nitro-compound  is  diminished 
by  the  introduction  of  a  methyl  group.  J.  C.  P. 

Catalytic  Action  of  Metallic  Chlorides.  Heinrich  Gold- 
SCHMIDT  and  Halfdan  Larsen  {Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1904,  48, 
424—434.  Compare  Bruner,  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  447;  Slator,  Trans., 
1903,  83,  729). — The  influence  of  stannic  chloride  and  aluminium 
chloride  on  the  rate  of  chlorination  of  nitrobenzene  has  been  studied 
quantitatively.  Solutions  of  chlorine  in  nitrobenzene  and  of  the 
metallic  chloride  in  nitrobeuzene  were  mixed  and  kept  in  a  bath  at  a 

litable  temperature,  the  amount  of  free  chlorine  being  determined 
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from  time  to  time  by  adding  a  kuown  quantity  of  the  mixture  to 
excess  of  potassium  iodide  solution.  For  a  given  quantity  of  catalytic 
agent,  the  course  of  the  chlorination  is  that  of  a  unimolecular  reaction. 
The  rate  of  change  is  proportional  to  the  concentration  C  of  the 
catalytic  agent,  and  is  therefore  expressed  by  the  equation  dx/dt  = 
K.C{a-x).  At  50°,  K,  for  stannic  chloride,  =  0"000778,  for  aluminium 
chloride  A'=  0*0239,  so  that  the  chlorination  of  niti-obenzene  takes 
place  31  times  more  rapidly  in  the  presence  of  aluminium  chloride  than 
in  that  of  stannic  chloride.  Over  the  temperature  range  50 — 100°, 
the  velocity  constant  at  2^+  10  is  1*35  times  that  at  T.  Comparative 
experiments  show  that  ferric  chloride  is  still  more  effective  than 
aluminium  chloride.  Antimony  and  phosphorus  pentachlorides  and 
arsenic  trichloride  exert  practically  no  catalytic  action. 

Friedel  and  Craft's  reaction  also  has  been  studied  quantitatively, 
and  in  particular  the  interaction  of  benzyl  chloride,  anisole,  and 
aluminium  chloride.  The  course  of  the  reaction  was  followed  by 
extracting  the  unchanged  benzyl  chloride,  hydrolysing  with  alcoholic 
soda,  and  titrating  with  silver  nitrate.  Experiments  at  25°,  15  2°, 
and  0°  show  that  the  reaction  between  anisole  and  benzyl  chloride  is 
of  the  first  order,  and  that  the  rate  of  change  is  proportional  to  the 
concentration  of  the  aluminium  chloride.  For  a  rise  of  10°,  the 
velocity  coefficient  is  nearly  doubled.  J.  C.  P. 

Passivity  of  Metals.  Wolf  Johannes  Muller  {Zeit.  physikal. 
Chem.,  1904,  48,  577 — 584). — "When  the  conception  of  electrons  is 
applied  to  the  phenomena  of  passivity,  it  becomes  probable  that 
Schonbein's  view  is  correct,  and  that  the  explanation  which  refers 
the  passivity  to  the  presence  of  a  non-metallic  layer  is  incorrect.  It 
also  follows  that  every  metal  which  can  form  ions  of  more  than  one 
valency  should  exhibit  activity  or  passivity  under  suitable  conditions. 
The  behaviour  of  chromium,  lead,  and  iron  is  completely  in  harmony 
with  this  view,  as  is  also  the  behaviour  of  platinum  under  the  action 
of  an  alternating  current  (compare  Ruer,  ibid.,  1900,  34,  81). 

J.  C.  P. 

Spontaneous  Crystallisation  of  Supercooled  Liquids. 
Christian  ViicHTBWEu  {Zeit.  phjsikal.  Chem.,  1904,  48,  549 — 568). — 
Partly  a  theoretical  paper  on  the  limits  of  stability  of  supercooled 
liquids. 

In  the  case  of  liquids  dissolved  in  liquids,  supersaturation  is  im- 
possible, and  this  appears  to  be  conditioned  by  the  presence  of  dust 
particles.  That  these  are  immediately  effective  in  preventing  super- 
saturation  in  liquids,  but  effective  only  after  a  certain  degree  of  super- 
saturation  in  the  case  of  crystalline  substances^  indicates  that  these 
dust  particles  are  amorphous,  and  consist  probably  of  some  widely 
distributed  colloid  (say  silica).  J.  C.  P. 

Crystallisation  of  Glassy  Masses.  W.  Guertler  {Zeit.  anorg. 
Chem.,  1904,  40,  268 — 279). — Tammann  has  shown  that  a  large 
number  of  substances  can  be  supercooled  and  retained  in  an  unstable, 
amorphous  condition  if  the  range  of  temperature  of  maximum  sponta- 
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neous  crystallisation  and  maximum  rate  of  crystallisation  is  quickly 
passed  through. 

Sodium  silicate,  Na.,Si03,  cobalt  pyroborate,  CogBjOj,  copper  meta- 
borate,  CuBgO^,  and  manganese  diborate,  MnB^Oy,  when  melted  and 
quickly  cooled,  solidify  to  a  clear  glass.  Such  glasses  were  gradually 
heated,  the  temperature  being  measured  by  a  Le  Chatelier  thermo- 
element, and  the  temperatures  noted  at  which  the  crystallisation  took 
place.  The  crystallisation  in  each  case  was,  of  course,  accompanied 
by  a  considerable  rise  of  temperature.  The  results  are  represented 
by  curves. 

The  temperature  at  which  crystallisation  begins  is  independent  of 
the  rate  of  heating  ;  this  is  shown  most  clearly  in  the  experiments 
with  sodium  metasilicate.  A.  McK. 

Velocity  of  Crystallieation  of  Fused  Liquid  Mixtures.  Fried- 
RKH  Dkeyer  {Zeit.  physihal.  Chem.,  1904,  48,  467— 482).— It  has 
been  shown  by  Tammann  and  others  that  when  the  velocity  of  crystal- 
lisation is  plotted  against  the  bath  temperature  the  curve  obtained 
has  a  rising  branch,  a  maximum,  and  then  a  falling  branch,  as  the 
temperature  is  lowered.  The  author  shows  that  at  temperatures 
corresponding  with  the  falling  portion  of  the  curve  the  velocity  of 
crystallisation  of  formanilide  is  sometimes  increased,  sometimes 
diminished,  by  the  addition  of  other  substances.  On  the  rising  branch 
of  the  curve,  addition  of  other  substances  invariably  leads  to  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  velocity  of  crystallisition,  a  diminution  which  cannot  be 
entirely  accounted  for  by  the  lower  temperature  prevailing  at  the 
crystallising  face.  As  the  concentration  of  the  added  substance  in- 
creases, so  the  maximum  of  the  above-mentioned  curve  for  formanilide 
shifts  to  lower  temperatures.  J.  C  P. 

Excelsior  Condenser.  Excelsior  Distillation  Column.  Henri 
ViGBEUX  (C/tem.  Zeit.,  1904,28,  686). — In  the  condenser  described,  the 
inner  tube  has  a  series  of  indentations  lying  closely  together  and 
each  carried  nearly  across  the  tube,  so  that  there  is  a  large  condensing 
surface.  In  a  condenser  30  cm.  long,  the  vapour  from  i  litre  of  ether 
in  rapid  ebullition  is  completely  condensed.  At  the  same  time,  any 
moisture  carried  mechanically  to  the  condenser  tube  is  prevented  from 
pas.sing  on. 

A  fractionating  column  on  the  same  principle  is  described  and 
illustrated.  A.  McK. 

New  Wash-bottle.  Eduard  Kob  {Cfiein.  Zeit.,  1904,  28.  687).— 
In  the  arrangement  described,  instead  of  the  doubly-perforated  cork 
of  the  ordinary  wash-bottle,  only  one  perforation  of  the  cork  is 
necessary,  since  the  tube  passing  through  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  tiask 
is  partitioned,  and  one  side  connected  with  the  outlet,  the  other  with 
the  inlet  tube.  A.  McK. 

Black  Coating  Resisting  Acids  and  Alkalis.  Ferdinand  Jean 
(Ann.  Chim.  anal.,  1904,9,  258). — Laboratory  benches,  Ac,  are  treated 
three  times  in  succession  with  (1)  solution  of  150  grams  of  aniline 
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hydrochloride  per  litre,  (2)  a  solution  containing  86  grams  of  cupric 
chloride,  77  grams  of  potassium  chlorate,  and  33  grams  of  ammonium 
chloride  per  litre. 

After  8  days,  a  coating  of  linseed  oil  is  put  on.  L.  de  K. 


Inorganic    Chemistry. 


Hypochlorous  Acid.  Electromotive  Behaviour.  Walther 
Nernst  and  Julius  Sand  {Zeit.  phyaikal.  Chem.,  1904,  48,  601 — 609). 
— With  the  help  of  Jakowkin's  study  of  the  equilibrium  between 
chlorine  and  water,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  potential  difference 
between  a  platinum  electrode  and  solutions  containing  hypochlorous 
acid  or  hypochlorites.  When  the  concentration  of  the  hypochlorous 
acid  is  not  too  small,  there  is  exact  agreement  between  theory  and 
experiment,  and  the  platinum  electrode  is  apparently  polarised  by  the 
oxygen  produced  in  the  primary  decomposition  of  the  HCIO  molecule. 
In  this  and  kindred  investigations  it  is  necessary  to  make  sure  that 
the  substance  which  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  polarisation  of  the 
electrode  is  present  in  sufficient  concentration.  Other  analogous  cases 
are  furnished  by  the  polarisation  of  platinum  in  ozone  and  nitric 
acid  solutions.  J.  C.  P. 

Strength  of  Hypochlorous  Acid.  Julius  Sand  {Zeit.  physikal. 
Chem.,  1904,  48,  610 — 614). — A  solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite 
absorbs  more  carbon  dioxide  than  pure  water  at  the  same  tem- 
perature, and  from  the  amount  of  this  excess  it  is  possible,  when  the 
dissociation  constant  of  carbonic  acid  (Walker,  Abstr.,  1900,  268) 
is  taken  into  account,  to  calculate  the  dissociation  constant  of  hypo- 
chlorous acid.  The  value  found,  which  is  probably  a  little  too  high,  is 
3-7  X  10-8  at  17°.  J.  C.  P. 

Densities  of  Sulphur  Dioxide  and  Oxygen.  Adrien  Jaquerod 
and  Alexandre  Pintza  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  139,  129— 131).— The 
authors  have  determined  the  densities  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  oxygen 
by  means  of  the  method  used  by  Morley  in  determining  the  density  of 
hydrogen  (compare  Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  261;  1896,  ii,  595);  a  large 
vessel  of  known  volume  connected  with  a  manometer  was  filled  with 
the  gas  liberated  from  a  small  piece  of  apparatus,  which  was  weighed 
before  and  after  the  experiment.  In  the  case  of  oxygen,  the  gas  was 
obtained  by  electrically  heating  potassium  permanganate,  whilst  the 
sulphur  dioxide  was  obtained  from  the  liquid  by  lowering  the 
pressure.  The  weight  of  a  normal  litre  of  oxygen  as  found  by  this 
method  was  1*4292  grams  with  a  maximum  error  of  1/3000,  and  the 
corresponding  value  for  sulphur  dioxide  was  2*92664  grams  with  a 
maximum  error  of    1/10000;  Leduc  found  29267  (compare   Abstr., 
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1893,  ii,  516).  The  weight  of  a  litre  of  sulphur  dioxide  at  0^  under 
570  mm.  pressure  was  found  to  be  2'18172  grams,  and  under  380 
mm.  pressure  1  44572  grams.  M.  A.  W. 

Action  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  on  Tellurium  Dioxide.  A 
New  Method  for  the  Preparation  of  Telluric  Acid.  Alexander 
GuTBiER  and  W.  Wagenknecht  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1904,  40, 
260 — 263). — Potassium  tellurate  is  produced  when  a  15  per  cent, 
solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  acts  on  a  mixture  of  potassium 
hydroxide  and  tellurium  dioxide  at  60 — 70°.  When  the  solution  is 
acidified  by  sulphuric  acid,  telluric  acid  is  precipitated  and  may  be 
obtained  free  from  potassium  salts.  Sodium  hydroxide  solution  may 
be  substituted  for  potassium  hydroxide. 

The  telluric  acid  obtained  was  identified  by  analysis  and  by  the 
following  reactions.  When  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  evolved 
chlorine,  a  reaction  characteristic  of  sexavalent  tellurium.  When 
heated  in  an  ignition  tube,  water  was  evolved,  the  residue  becoming 
orange-yellow  and  then  melting  to  a  white  mass,  which  was  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid  to  an  amber-yellow  solution.  The  silver  and 
sodium  salts  were  also  prepared.  A.  McK. 

Behaviour  of  Telluric  Acid  during  Electrolysis.  A  New 
Modification  of  Colloidal  Tellurium.  Alexander  Gutbier  and 
F.  Resenscheck  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1904,  40,  264—267). — When  an 
aqueous  solution  of  telluric  acid  containing  potassium  cyanide  is 
electrolysed  with  a  current  of  05  ampere,  the  solution  gradually  be- 
comes brownish-violet  owing  to  the  formation  of  tellurium  in  the 
hydrosol  form  ;  as  the  electrolysis  is  continued,  the  tellurium  separates 
as  a  flocculent  precipitate.  When  ammonium  oxalate  is  substituted 
for  potassium  cyanide,  the  steel-blue  hydrosol  of  tellurium  is  first  of 
all  formed.  By  dialysis,  the  new  brownish-violet  hydrosol  form 
may  be  obtained  in  bi-illiantly-coloured  solutions,  which  are  not 
decomposed  after  six  months.  A.  McK. 

Reaction  between  Nitric  Oxide  and  Oxygen  at  Low 
Temperatures.  Luigi  Fbancesconi  and  N.  Sciacca  {Gazzetta,  1904, 
34,  i,  447 — 457). — The  authors  have  made  a  number  of  experiments 
on  the  influence  of  temperature  on  the  reaction  between  nitric  oxide 
and  oxygen,  on  the  conditions  under  which  the  nitrous  anhydride  and 
nitrogen  peroxide  formed  pass  into  one  another  under  the  action  of 
nitric  oxide  or  oxygen,  and  on  the  stability  of  nitrogen  trioxide.  The 
results  arrived  at  are  briefly  as  follows:  (1)  liquid  nitric  oxide  and 
oxygen  or  gaseous  oxygen  and  liquid  or  solid  nitric  oxide,  or  gaseous 
nitric  oxide  and  liquid  oxygen,  mixed  in  all  proportions,  even  with  the 
oxygen  in  large  excess,  always  yield  nitrogen  trioxide.  (2)  Gaseous 
nitric  oxide  and  oxygen,  the  latter  being  in  excess,  also  give  nitrogen 
trioxide  if  they  react  at  a  temperature  lower  than  -  110°.  (3)  When 
subjected  to  the  action  of  oxygen,  nitrogen  trioxide  is  transformed 
into  nitrogen  peroxide  only  at  temperatures  above  -  100°.  (4)  The 
reduction  of  nitrogen  peroxide  to  nitrogen  trioxide  by  nitric  oxide 
commences  at  - 150°.  (5)  Nitrogen  trioxide  is  stable  under  the 
ordinary  pressure  up  to  a  temperature  of  -  2 1  °.  T.  H.  P. 
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Properties  of  Mixtures  of  Nitric  and  Sulphuric  Acids.  III. 
A.  V.  Saposciinikoff  {J.  Buss.  Phya.  Chevi.  Soc,  1904,  36,  669—671. 
See  this  vol.,  ii,  251,558). — The  author  has  determined  the  sp.gr. 
and  specific  conductivities  of  mixtures  in  varying  proportions  of  nitric 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  148  and  sulphuric  acid.  A  very  small  addition  (5  per 
cent.)  of  nitric  acid  increases  the  conductivity  of  sulphuric  acid  ten 
times ;  this  is  due  to  the  presence  in  the  nitric  acid  of  water,  which 
produces  the  same  effect.  T.  H.  P. 

Preparation  of  Phosphorus  Tribromide.  Anastasios  K.  Ciiris- 
TOMANOS  (Ber.,  1904,  37,  2883). — Phosphorus  tribromide  is  obtained 
(yield,  88  per  cent.)  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  yellow  phosphorus 
under  a  layer  of  benzene.  G.  Y. 

Limits  of  Miscibility  of  Boric  Anhydride  and  Borates  in  the 
Fused  Condition.  W.  Guertler  (Zeit.  anoi-g.  Chem.,  1904,  40, 
225 — 253). — Many  metallic  oxides,  when  melted  with  an  excess  of 
boric  anhydride  at  temperatures  up  to  1400°,  form  two  layers,  the 
upper  of  which  contains  in  most  cases  almost  pure  boric  anhydride, 
whilst  the  lower  contains  the  liquid  borate  together  with  an  excess  of 
boric  anhydride.  The  lower  layers  can  almost  always  be  induced  to 
crystallise,  when  the  crystalline  borates  separate,  and  m  ly  be  obtained 
pure  by  washing  with  water. 

Oxides,  which  dissolve  in  fused  boric  anhydride,  are  divided  into 
three  classes.  I.  Those  oxides  which  with  fused  boric  anhydride  yield 
clear,  homogeneous  molten  masses,  from  which,  on  cooling,  the  oxide 
again  separates,  or  clear  glasses  are  produced.  The  oxides  of  lithium, 
potassium,  sodium,  rubidium,  calcium,  thallium  and  silver  are  in- 
cluded in  this  class.  II.  Those  oxides  which  with  fused  boric  an- 
hydride also  yield  clear,  homogeneous  molten  masses,  but  when  cooled 
form  an  emulsion.  The  behaviour  in  this  case  is  similar  to  that  of 
partially  miscible  liquids,  like  phenol  and  water.  For  mixtures  of 
lead  monoxide  and  boric  anhydride,  the  temperatures  at  which  for 
different  concentrations  the  formation  of  emulsion  began  were  deter- 
mined. To  this  group  belong  cuprous  oxide,  antimony  trioxide,  arsenic 
trioxide,  titanium  dioxide,  the  oxides  of  lead  and  bismuth,  and  molybdic, 
tungstic,  and  vanadic  anhydrides.  III.  Oxides  which  form  two  layers 
with  fused  boric  anhydride  from  the  lower  layer  of  which  the  borate  can 
be  separated.  The  metaborates  of  copper  oxide,  cerium  oxide,  neodym- 
ium  oxide,  praseodymium  oxide,  lanthanum  oxide,  gadolinium  oxide,  and 
samarium  oxide,  the  pyroborates  of  magnesium  oxide,  cobaltous  oxide, 
and  nickelous  oxide,  and  the  diborates  of  calcium,  strontium,  and 
manganese  were  prepared  by  this  method. 

Burgess  and  Holt's  results  (Proc,  1903,  19,  221)  are  criticised, 

A.  McK. 

Electrolytic  Reduction  of  Carbon  Dioxide.  Alfred  Coehn 
and  Stefan  Jabn  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  2836—2842.  Compare  Royer, 
Compt.  rend.,  1870, 70,  731). — Carbon  dioxide  is  reduced  electrolytically 
in  aqueous  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate,  or,  better,  potassium  sulphate 
solutions,  but  not  in  sodium  carbonate  or  acid  solutions.  With  most 
cathodes,  reduction  takes  place  to  a  small  extent.     With  a  cathode  of 
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zinc,  freshly  coated  with  zinc  from  a  potassium  cyanide  bath,  a  50 
per  cent,  yield  of  formic  acid  is  obtained.  Repeated  use  of  an  amal- 
gamated zinc  cathode  results  at  first  in  increased  yields  (up  to  82  per 
cent.),  but  the  cathode  suddenly  loses  its  activity.  Amalgamated 
copper  cathodes  give  constant  yields  (45 — 50  per  cent.)  on  repeated 
use.  After  prolonged  electi'olysis  of  carbon  dioxide  in  potassium 
sulphate  solution,  comparison  of  the  acidity  of  the  mixed  cathode  and 
anode  solutions  with  the  potassium  permanganate  titre  shows  the 
reduction  to  result  in  the  formation  of  formic  acid  with  little  or  no 
formaldehyde.  Formic  acid  can  also  be  obtained  by  electrolysis  of  an 
aqueous  solution  of  carbon  dioxide.  G.  Y. 

Bell  Process  of  Electrolysing  Aqueous  Solutions  of  Alkali 
Chlorides.  G.  Adolph  {Zeit.  Elektrochem.,  1904,  10,  449— 450).— A 
claim  for  priority  against  Steiner  (this  vol.,  ii,  483).  T.  E. 

Preparation  of  Sodium  and  Calcium  Hyposulphites  by 
Electrolysis.  Albert  R.  Frank  {Zeit.  Elehlrochem.,  1904,  10, 
450 — 452). — In  reply  to  criticism  by  Elbs  and  Becker  (this  vol.,  ii, 
556),  the  author  states  that  in  the  preparation  of  solutions  of  sodium 
hyposulphite  by  electrolysis  of  solutions  of  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite 
it  is  necessary  to  use  an  almost  neutral  solution.  The  presence  of  free 
sulphurous  acid  liberates  hyposulphurous  acid,  which  readily  decom- 
poses. If  this  precaution  is  taken  and  the  current  density  gradually 
increased,  a  good  current  efficiency  can  be  maintained  for  a  much 
longer  time,  and  solutions  containing  30  to  40  grams  of  hyposulphite 
per  litre  obtained. 

Solutions  of  calcium  hydrogen  sulphite  containing  up  to  90  grams 
of  the  salt  per  litre  are  employed  in  large  quantities  in  the  preparation 
of  cellulose,  and  Elbs  and  Becker  are  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  maxi- 
mum solubility  is  9 "3  grams  per  litre.  When  a  nearly  neutral  solu- 
tion of  calcium  hydrogen  sulphite  containing  from  40  to  60  grams  of 
SOg  per  litre  is  electrolysed,  the  calcium  hyposulphite  soon  begins  to 
crystallise  out  in  silky  needles.  From  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  the  calcium  hydrogen  sulphite  used  is  obtained  in  the  form 
of  the  solid  hyposulphite,  with  a  current  efficiency  of  60 — 70  per 
cent.  The  dry  salt  is  unstable,  about  half  of  it  being  decomposed 
after  three  days'  exposure  to  the  air.  T.  E. 

Behaviour  of  Borax  towards  Carbon  Dioxide.  LEoGRUNHUT(Zei<. 
physikal.  Chevi.,  1904,  48,  569 — 576). — As  shown  by  earlier  workers, 
borax  in  aqueous  solution  is  completely  broken  up  into  sodium  meta- 
borate  and  free  boric  acid.  If  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  through  such 
a  solution  in  the  cold,  the  boric  acid  of  the  metaborate  is  also  liber- 
ated and  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  is  produced.  This  has  been 
established  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  conductivity  experiments.  If,  after 
saturation  with  carbon  dioxide,  free  boric  acid  is  added  in  excess,  a 
small  quantity  of  metaborate  is  formed  on  account  of  mass  action. 

J.  C.  P. 
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Production  of  laomorphous  Mixtures  of  Lime  and  Lithia. 
Paul  Lebeau  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  1602 — 1604,  Compare  this 
vol.,  ii,  561). — The  double  carbonate  of  lithium  and  calcium,  obtained 
in  the  form  of  small,  acicular  crystals  when  a  mixture  of  calcium 
carbonate  (1  mol.)  and  lithium  carbonate  (2  mols.)  is  fused  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  and  the  product  treated  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  is  decomposed  by  excess  of  water,  and  when  heated 
in  a  vacuum  is  dissociated,  the  dissociation  pressure  for  any  particular 
temperature  being  intermediate  between  those  of  the  constituent  salts. 
The  product  of  complete  dissociation  is  an  isomorphous  mixture  of 
lime  and  lithia  in  the  form  of  regular  octahedral  crystals,  the  com- 
position of  which  varies  with  the  temperature  and  duration  of  heating, 
as  is  represented  in  the  following  table  : 


Composition  of 

Temperature 

Duration 

Composition  of 

original  mixture. 

of  heating. 

of  heating. 

final  ]>ro(luct. 

CaO :  2-46  Li^O 

1200° 

7  hours 

CaO :  0-24  Li^O 

CaO :  2-36  Li^O 

1100 

6     „ 

CaO  :  0-53  Li20 

CaO :  2-35  Li^ 

1350 

4     „ 

CaO:  0-16  Li^O 

CaO:  1-61  Li^O 

1200 

3     „ 

CaO  :  0-76  Li.,0 

The  formation  of  these  mixed  crystals  of  lime  and  lithia  indicates 
that  the  crystals  of  the  latter  belong  to  the  cubic  system. 

M.  A.  W. 

The  Presence  of  Chlorine  in  Barium  Sulphate,  precipitated 
by  Barium  Chloride.  George  A.  Hulett  and  L.  H.  Dusciiak 
{Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1904,  40,  196 — 217). — A  method  is  described  for 
estimating  chlorine  in  barium  sulphate,  precipitated  by  barium 
chloride.  The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
and  a  current  of  purified  air  passed  through  the  solution  for  two 
hours.  In  this  manner,  all  the  hydrogen  chloride  is  expelled  and  esti- 
mated by  being  passed  through  an  excess  of  iV^lOO  silver  nitrate 
solution.  The  amount  of  chlorine  occluded  in  the  barium  sulphate 
precipitated  by  barium  chloride  may  amount  to  as  much  as  1  per  cent, 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  free  the  precipitate  from  it  by  washing.  The 
amount  of  chlorine  in  the  precipitate  depends  on  the  time  the 
solution  and  precipitate  have  been  agitated  after  precipitation  ;  the 
longer  the  stirring,  the  more  does  the  percentage  of  chlorine  in  the  pre- 
cipitate diminish.  It  is  also  noted  that  when  barium  sulphate  is  first 
precipitated  it  is  very  finely  divided,  but  the  particles  increase  in  t-ize 
as  stirring  goes  on.  The  amount  of  chlorine  in  the  precipitate  does 
not  depend  on  the  surface  of  the  latter.  No  proportionality  was 
found  between  the  concentration  of  the  barium  chloride  solution  and 
the  amount  of  chlorine  in  the  precipitate.  When  the  precipitation 
by  barium  chloride  was  conducted  with  solutions  containing  varying 
amounts  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  amount  of  chlorine  in  the  pi'ecipitate 
increased  with  the  concentration  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  the  concen- 
tration of  the  barium  chloride  being  kept  constant,  but  the  increase 
observed  was  not  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  the  hydrochloric 
acid. 
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The  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  (containing  chlorine)  undergoes 
no  diminution  in  weight  when  dried  below  300°  ;  a  diminution  occurs, 
however,  when  the  temperature  exceeds  325°,  and  proceeds  until  the 
temperature  reaches  600°,  when  no  further  loss  is  observed.  When 
the  precipitate  is  heated  in  an  ignition  tube  between  300°  and  red 
heat,  it  parts  with  water  and  hydrochloric  acid,  but  all  the  chlorine  in 
the  precipitate  cannot  be  removed  in  this  manner.  Even  when  the 
barium  sulphate  is  precipitated  from  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  solu- 
tion, it  still  parts  with  water  and  hydrogen  chloride  when  heated.  The 
loss  io  weight  of  the  precipitate  at  temperatures  varying  from  150°  to 
957°  was  determined.  When  the  precipitate  is  heated  at  700°,  the 
residue  contains  only  barium  sulphate  and  barium  chloride.  Between 
650°  and  900°,  the  residue  is  neutral ;  from  900°  onwards  a  perceptible 
amount  of  chlorine  is  lost  and  the  residue  becomes  alkaline. 

A.  McK. 

Distillation  of  Mixtures  of  Two  Metals.  Henri  Moissan  and 
ALPaoNsO'FARRELLEY  (Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138, 1659— 1664).— By  the 
use  of  the  electric  furnace  (compare  Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  507),  binary 
mixtures  of  metals  which  do  not  form  carbides  at  the  temperature 
employed,  such  as  copper,  zinc,  cadmium,  lead,  and  tin,  can  be  separated 
completely  or  partially  by  fractional  distillation,  the  alloys  behaving 
in  this  respect  like  the  three  well-known  types  of  liquid  mixtures. 
The  more  volatile  metal  is  completely  separated  from  alloys  of  copper 
and  zinc  or  copper  and  cadmium  after  one  or  two  minutes'  heating. 
Alloys  of  copper  and  lead  behave  on  distillation  like  a  mixture  of 
partially  miscible  liquids  such  as  ether  and  water.  Tin  and  lead  alloys 
behave  like  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  the  residue  consisting 
of  pure  tin,  whilst  alloys  of  copper  and  tin  behave  like  a  mixture 
of  formic  acid  and  water,  yielding  an  alloy  of  constant  boiling  point 
containing  about  60  per  cent,  of  tin.  M.  A.  W. 

The  Yellow  and  Red  Varieties  of  Thallous  Iodide,  the  Deter- 
mination of  the  Normal  Point  of  their  Reciprocal  Transforma- 
tion. DfesiRE  Gernez  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  1695— 1697).— Tho 
transition  point  of  the  two  varieties  of  thallous  iodide  is  168°,  and  not 
190°  as  stated  by  Hebberling  {Anncdeii,  1865,  134,  18) ;  the  new  value 
was  determined  by  very  slowly  raising  the  temperature  of  a  tube 
containing  a  thin  layer  of  the  yellow  iodide  which  was  sown  from 
time  to  time  with  a  small  crystal  of  the  red  variety  ;  at  temperatures 
above  the  transition  point,  the  yellow  becomes  red,  and  if  the  mass  is 
then  very  slowly  cooled,  the  inverse  change  occurs  at  the  transition 
point.  The  two  varieties  can,  however,  retain  their  individuality  for  a 
range  of  temperature  from  —192°  to  -j-200°  the  yellow  variety  be- 
coming orange-coloured  on  heating  at  the  higher  temperature  limit,  and 
paler  yellow  on  cooling  to  the  lower  limit,  the  red  variety  becoming 
a  much  deeper  red  on  heating  to  near  its  fusion  point,  and  a  paler 
red  on  cooling  in  liquid  air.  M.  A.  W. 

Thallous  Nitrate  and  Nitrite.     U.  Thomas  {Compt.  rend.,  1904, 
138,  1697— 1699.)— W^hen  thallous  nitrate  is  heated  in  a  platinum 
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tube,  it  melts  without  decomposition  at  205°,  decomposes  slowly  at 
300°,  and  very  rapidly  at  450°,  with  the  formation  of  nitrogen  trioxide, 
thallium  sesquioxide,  and  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen, 
due  probably  to  the  decomposition  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  nitrate 
into  nitrite  and  oxygen,  and  the  subsequent  decomposition  of  the 
unstable  nitrite  according  to  the  equation  2TlN02  =  Tl20  +  N2  +  30. 
The  thallium  trioxide  obtained  by  this  reaction  is  in  a  crystalline 
form  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  9*97  ;  Lepierre  and  Lachaud  give  5*56  (com- 
pare Abstr.,  1892,  568).  A  small  quantity  of  the  thallous  nitrate 
sublimes  unchanged.  M.  A.  W. 

Aluminium-magnesium  and  Aluminium-antimony  Alloys. 
Hectok  Pc;cheux  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  1606 — 1607.  Compare 
this  vol.,  ii,  564). — The  aluminium-magnesium  alloys  containing  less 
than  65  per  cent,  of  aluminium,  described  by  Boudouard  (compare 
Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  141,  512),  were  obtained  by  fusing  the  two  metals  in 
sealed  tubes  out  of  contact  of  air. 

Aluminium  antimony  AUoya. — Von  Aubel  has  prepared  an  alloy 
SbAl,  melting  at  1080°  Guillet  the  alloys  SbAl,  SbAlg,  SbAl^,  and 
SbAljQ,  and  Gautier  has  examined  the  melting  points  of  alloys  of  the 
two  metals.  The  author  has  prepared  the  following  new  alloys  melting 
between  730°  and  760°:  SbAlg,,,  sp.  gr.  2-736  at  23°;  SbAlgj,  sp.  gr. 
2  700;  SbAlgg,  sp.  gr.  2*662;  SbAl^Q,  sp.  gr.  2598;  which  expand  on 
solidifying,  are  slightly  sonorous  and  brittle,  and  can  be  bent  readily. 
They  are  stable  in  the  air  at  the  temperature  of  fusion,  bluish-grey  in 
colour,  do  not  decompose  water  in  the  cold,  but  the  alloy  SbAlgg 
decomposes  water  at  100° ;  they  are  attacked  by  concentrated  hot 
sulphuric  acid,  by  cold  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  by  cold  concentrated 
nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  or  aqua  regia,  and  by  cold  concentrated 
potassium  hydroxide  solution.  M.  A.  W. 

Indium.  I.  Alfred  Thiel  (^eif.  ajior^r.  C/tem.,  1904,  40,  280— 336. 
Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  177,  410). — In  the  historical  introduction, 
reference  is  made  to  the  work  on  indium  of  Reich  and  Richter, 
Bbttger,  Weselsky,  Nilson  and  Pettersson,  Renz,  and  more  particularly 
of  Winkler. 

The  crude  material  used  was  obtained  partly  from  a  by-product  of 
lead  manufacture  in  the  Upper  Harz,  and  partly  as  metal.  The  pure 
metal  is  best  obtained  by  dissolving  the  crude  metal  in  dilute  nitric 
acid  and  submitting  this  solution  to  fractional  electrolysis,  full  details 
of  the  separation  of  indium  from  other  metals  being  quoted. 

The  conversion  of  indium  into  nitrate  and  then  into  oxide  is  not  a 
satisfactory  method  for  determining  the  atomic  weight  of  indium. 
The  experiments  show  that  temperatures  of  from  800°  to  850°  are 
insufficient  for  the  preparation  of  the  pure  oxide  if  considerable 
quantities  of  substance  are  dealt  with. 

The  conversion  of  indium  into  its  dichloride,  trichloride,  and  tri- 
iodide  are  also  unsatisfactory  for  atomic  weight  determinations. 

The  amount  of  chlorine  in  indium  trichloride,  purified  by  sublim- 
ation in  the  absence  of  air,  was  determined.  The  method  was  a 
practical  one  for  determining  the  atomic  weight  of  indium,  the  value 
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found  as  a  mean  of  four  experiments  being  11505  +  002(0=16). 
For  details  as  to  the  precautions  taken,  the  original  paper  may  be 
consulted.     The  tribromide  and  tri-iodide  gave  unsatisfactory  results. 

Indium  crystallises  in  octahedra  ;  it  is  a  very  soft  metal.  It  melts 
at  155°+!°,  and  not  at  176°,  as  quoted  by  Winkler.  When  indium 
is  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  water  in  the  presence  of  air  for 
several  hours,  a  perceptible  amount  of  indium  hydroxide  is  produced. 
Indium  is  not  acted  on  by  dry  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

Indium  hydroxide  readily  forms  colloidal  solutions  when  washed 
with  ammonia  or  with  dimethylamine.  Indium  oxide  is  volatile  at 
temperatures  above  1000°.  When  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
sulphide,  indium  oxide  is  converted  into  the  scarlet  sulphide.  The 
sulphide,  lUjS,  was  prepared  by  heating  the  ordinary  sulphide  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen.  It  was  obtained  mixed  with  the  ordinary 
sulphide. 

Indium  monochloride  readily  decomposes  into  indium  and  indium 
trichloride. 

Indium  oxychloride  is  obtained  by  passing  a  current  of  chlorine  and 
oxygen  over  fused  indium  dichloride. 

Indium  monobromide  is  the  first  product  of  the  action  of  bromine 
on  heated  indium  ;  it  was  obtained  as  a  red  liquid,  which  solidified  to 
a  carmine-red  mass.  It  is  acted  on  by  water  to  form  indium  and 
indium  tribromide.  Indium  dibromide,  prepared  by  the  further  action 
of  bromine  on  indium  until  the  heated  mass  became  dark  yellow, 
solidifies  to  an  almost  colourless  mass ;  by  the  action  of  water,  it  is 
converted  into  the  mono-  and  tri-bromides.  When  vaporised,  it  is 
converted  into  the  monobromide  and  bromine.  Indium  fluoride, 
InF3,3H20,  prepared  by  the  action  of  dilute  hydrofluoric  acid  on 
indium  oxide,  forms  rhombic  pyramids ;  when  its  aqueous  solution  is 
boiled,  indium  hydroxide  separates. 

The  electrical  conductivity  of  indium  chloride  at  varying  dilutions 
was  measured,  as  was  also  the  potential  of  indium  towards  indium 
chloride.  A.  McK. 

Cementation  of  Carbon  Steels  and  of  Special  Steels.  Leon 
GuiLLET  {Cmtipt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  1600—1602.  Compare  Abstr., 
1903,  ii,  483). — Cementation  experiments  with  a  mixture  of  wood 
charcoal  and  5  per  cent,  of  potassium  carbonate  in  an  atmosphere  of 
air  or  nitrogen  show  that  the  diminution  in  the  rate  of  penetration 
is  due  to  the  volatility  of  the  alkali  salt,  the  same  phenomenon  not 
being  observed  when  barium  carbonate  is  used  instead  of  potassium 
carbonate. 

The  presence  of  small  quantities  of  elements  other  than  carbon  in 
steel  plays  an  important  part  in  the  process  of  cementation,  according 
as  the  second  element  is  present  in  the  form  of  a  carbide  or  merely 
in  solution  ;  thus  manganese,  chromium,  tungsten,  or  molybdenum  in- 
creases the  rate  of  cementation  of  steels,  whilst  nickel,  titanium, 
silicon,  aluminium,  or  tin  retard  the  cementation  or  stop  it 
altogether. 

Steels  in  which  the  iron  is  in  the  y-state  and  which  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  nickel  and  manganese  were  found,  after  cementa- 
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tion  at  1200°  for  8  hours,  to  contain  1-35  per  cent,  of  carbon  in  the 
superficial  layer.  After  remaining  at  the  ordinary  temperature  for 
6  months,  the  percentage  had  fallen  to  105,  and  at  the  end  of  12 
months  to  085,  showing  that  y-iron  dissolves  carbon  even  at  the 
ordinary  temperature.  M.  A.  W. 

A  New  Molybdenum  Carbide.  Henki  Moissan  and  Kabl 
Hoffmann  {Conipt.  rend.,  IQOi,  138,  1558 — 1561.  Compare  Abstr., 
1895,  ii,  500). — When  a  mixture  of  fused  molybdenum,  carbon, 
and  excess  of  aluminium  is  heated  in  an  electric  furnace,  a  new 
molybdenum  carbide,  MoC,  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  grey,  crystalline 
powder  having  a  sp.  gr.  8-40  at  20°  and  a  hardness  of  7  to  8. 
The  carbide  is  not  attacked  by  hydrogen  at  a  red  heat,  burns 
readily  in  fluorine,  forming  carbon  tetrafluoride  and  molybdenum 
fluoride,  is  attacked  at  a  red  heat  by  chlorine,  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature by  bromine,  and  is  only  superficially  attacked  at  a  still 
higher  temperature  by  iodine ;  is  readily  attacked  by  a  mixture 
of  hydrogen  chloride  and  bromine  vapour,  and  oxidised  by  heating  in 
air  or  oxygen,  by  projecting  on  to  fused  potassium  chlorate  or  nitrate, 
or  by  the  action  of  cold  nitric  acid.  It  does  not  decompose  water 
even  at  600 — 600°,  is  only  slowly  attacked  by  hydrochloric,  hydro- 
fluoric, or  sulphuric  acid,  whilst  it  is  unaltered  by  solutions  of  alkali 
hydroxides.  M.  A.  W. 


Mineralogical   Chemistry. 


Natron  contained  in  the  Urns  of  Maherpra  (Thebes,  Eight- 
eenth Dynasty).  Lortet  and  Louis  Hugounenq  {Compt.  rend.,  1904, 
139,  115 — 118). — The  contents  of  the  urns  is  a  greyish-yellow  mixture 
containing  25  per  cent,  of  resins  and  vegetable  matter,  15  per  ceut.  of 
sand  and  clay,  and  60  per  cent,  of  "  soda,"  having  the  composition 
27-13  per  cent,  of  sodium  chloride,  41-76  per  cent,  of  sodium  sulphate, 
Na2SO4,10H2O,  and  31  09  per  cent,  of  sodium  sesquicarbonate, 
Na2C03,2NaHC03,3H20  (compare  Schweinfurth  and  Lewin,  Abstr., 
1900,  ii,  283).  The  resinous  matter,  extracted  by  alcohol,  consists 
chiefly  of  myrrh  with  a  little  olibanum  and  bdellium.         M.  A.  W. 

Compositions  of  a  Scandinavian  Form  of  Pyrochlor  and  of 
the  Minerals  accompanying  it.  G.  P.  Tschernik  {J.  Jiuss.  Phys. 
Chem.  Soc,  1904,  36,  712— 746).— The  pyrochlor  described  was  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  small,  well-formed  octahedral  crystals  having 
the  sp.  gr.  4  "955  ;  analysis  gave  : 


CaO, 
10-62 

TaaO^. 
33-03 

CbjOs. 
30-70 

CcaOj. 
5-90 

YjOa-          ThOj.           ZrOj       TiOa. 
0-46         traces         4  65       9  11 

Na^O. 
2-35 

MgO. 
traces 

H.,0. 
1-37 

F. 
217 

Total.          0  =  2F.         Total. 
100-36        0-91         99-45 
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These  results  coiTCspond  with  the  composition : 
4(CaO,Ta205)  +  6(CaO,Cb205)  +  Ce2F,j  +  2(Na2Ti03  +  ZrTi.Pg  +  2H2O). 

Zircon  was  found  with  the  above  in  badly-formed,  brownish-yellow 
crystals,  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the  pyrochlor  and  having  the 
sp.  gr.  4:"55.     Analysis  gave  the  numbers : 


SiOj. 

ZrOa- 

FejOj. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

HjO. 

Total. 

32-44 

65-76 

0-42 

0-09 

traces 

0-46 

9917 

corresponding  with  the  formula  SiOg.ZrOg. 

Titanic  iron  ore,  mixed  with  the  two  preceding  minerals,  has  the  sp. 
gr.  4*755  and  the  composition  : 


TiO^ 

FeO. 

MnO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

Total. 

52-50 

44-32 

1-36 

0  06 

0-79 

99-03 

corresponding  with  the  formula  TiOg.FeO.  T.  H.  P. 

Analysis  of  Kunzite.  R.  O.  E.  Davis  (Armr.  J.  Sci.,  190t,  [iv], 
18,  29.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  53). — Analysis  of  a  deep  lilac-coloured 
crystal  gave  the  following  results  : 

Loss  on 

SiOo.   Al.pj.    NiO.  MiiO.  ZaO.    CaO.    KjO.  Na20,  LL,0.     igaition.     Total. 

6405    27-30     0-06     0-11     0-44     0-80     0-06     0-30     6-88         CIS         100-15 

There  is  an  absence  of  Mg,  Cr,  Y,  Ti,  Fe,  Sr,  Ba,  Th,  Zr,  Ce,  Y,  P. 
The  mineral  loses  its  pink  colour  on  ignition.  L.  J.  S. 

New  Theory  of  Uralitisation.  Louis  Duparc  and  Th.  Hornung 
{Compt.  rend.,  1904,  139,223 — 225). — A  series  of  magnetite-pyroxene- 
amphibole-labradorite  rocks  from  Cerebriansky,  in  the  northern  Urals, 
show  all  stages  in  the  passage  from  pyroxene  to  green  amphibole,  and 
are  especially  suitable  for  the  study  of  the  phenomenon  of  uralitisation. 
Analyses  of  the  pyroxene  and  amphibole  isolated  from  these  rocks  gave 
the  results  under  I  and  II  respectively,  which  dispose  of  the  idea  that 
the  process  of  uralitisation  is  one  of  molecular  transformation.  The 
fact  that  the  rocks  are  perfectly  fresh  also  disposes  of  the  theory  of 
hydrochemical  alteration.  It  is  suggested  that  after  the  pyroxene 
crystallised  out  it  was  acted  on  by  the  residual  magma  and  trans- 
formed in  patches  into  amphibole. 

Loss  on 
igni- 
irgO.  KjO.  No^O.  tion.  Total.  Sp.gr. 
13-30     nil     nil      nil     100-25  3-358 
12-60   002  1-90   0-22  102  10  3213 

L.  J.  S. 


SiOj.  AljOj.    FcjOs. 

FeO.     MnO.    CaO. 

I,  50-91     2-64        — 

10-07     trace     23  33 

H.  43-34  12-60     10-44 

7-92     trace     13  08 
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Physiological   Chemistry. 


Experiments  made  on  Monte  Rosa  on  the  Respiration  of 
Pure  Oxygen  and  of  Oxygen  mixed  with  Carbon  Dioxide. 
A.  Mosso  {Atti  Heal.  Accad.  Lincei,  1904,  [v],  13,  i,  670— 680).— In 
Turin,  the  breathing  of  pure  oxygen  by  a  man  produced  no  change  in 
the  respiration  or  pulse,  but  on  Monte  Rosa  it  altered  the  frequency 
of  pulsation  from  54  to  50  per  30  seconds  and  that  of  respiration  from 
22  to  20  per  minute.  On  Monte  Rosa,  respiration  of  a  mixture  of 
31  per  cent.  (?  by  volume)  of  carbon  dioxide  and  69  of  oxygen  produced 
a  change  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  from  60  to  50  per  half  minute 
and  in  that  of  respiration  from  22  to  30  per  minute  ;  the  patient 
experienced  such  a  strong  stimulus  to  breathe  that  it  was  impossible  to 
hold  the  breath,  and  he  felc  that  the  thorax  could  be  expanded  better. 
In  Turin,  a  similar  mixture  of  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen  was  found 
to  increase  the  frequency  of  pulsation  from  30  to  36  per  half  minute, 
and  that  of  respiration  from  20  to  32  per  minute  ;  it  quickly  produced 
inconvenience,  irritation  of  the  throat,  and  slight  dizziness,  accompanied 
by  an  acid  taste.  These  experiments  were  repeated  on  another  man 
and  on  a  dog,  the  results  being  similar  to  those  just  described. 

T.  H.  P. 

Further  Observations  on  the  Densimetric  Method. 
Augustus  D.  Wallee  and  B.  J.  Collingwood  [Froc.  physiol.  Soc,  1904, 
xxxvii — xliii;  J.  Physiol.  ,31). — It  is  possible  to  determine  the  respiratory 
quotient  (R)  without  a  volumetric  measurement  of  oxygen  absorption 
by  the  formula R  =  0"34/)/r68j!)  -m,  where;?  represents  the  percentage 
of  carbon  dioxide  determined  volumetrically,  and  7n  is  the  densimetric 
increment  per  250  c.c.  in  milligrams.  The  way  in  which  this  formula 
is  obtained  is  explained  on  simple  mathematical  grounds,  and  the  fact 
that  approximately  accurate  results  are  obtained  is  adduced  as  further 
evidence  that  the  densimetric  estimation  of  heavier  substances  like 
chloroform  and  ether  vapour  is  trustworthy.  W.  D.  H. 

Density  of  Expired  Air  and  Respiratory  Quotient.  W, 
Legge  Symes  {Proc.  j^hysiol.  Soc,  1904,  lii — Iv;  J.  Physiol.,  31). — 
Further  mathematical  treatment  of  the  same  problem.       W.  D.  H. 

Specific  Gravity  of  Blood.  0.  Inchley  {Proc.  physiol.  Soc,  1904, 
xxxiii — XXXV ;  J.  Physiol.,  31). — A  number  of  standard  bottles  con- 
taining a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  light  petroleum  and  beads  of 
known  specific  gravity.  Drops  of  blood  are  introduced  by  means  of  a 
special  pipette,  which  is  described  and  figured.  W.  D.  H. 

Carbon  Dioxide  of  Venous  Blood  and  Alveolar  Air  in  Cases 
of  Diabetes.  A.  P.  Beddaud,  Maucus  S.  Pembrey,  and  E.  I.  Spriggs 
{Proc  jJiysiol.  Soc,  1904,  xliv — xlvi;  J.  PhysiuL,  31). — A  series  of 
analyses  shows  that  there  is  a  relation  between  the  alkalinity  and  amount 
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of  carbon  dioxide  in  venous  blood,  the  two  rising  and  falling  together 
without  being  actually  parallel.  In  the  hyperpncea  of  diabetic  coma, 
there  is  a  great  reduction  in  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
alveolar  air,  and  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  oxygen,  but  in  diabetes 
without  coma  the  former  gas  may  be  within  normal  limits.  The 
low  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  alveolar  air  can  be  pro- 
duced in  a  normal  man  at  rest,  and  contrasts  markedly  with  the 
condition  of  dyspnoea  in  heart  disease,  pernicious  ansemia,  and  with 
the  hyperpncea  of  healthy  men  during  exercise.  It  is  probable  that 
the  respiratory  centre  is  stimulated  by  substances  other  than  carbon 
dioxide,  and  that  in  diabetic  coma  the  hyperpccea  reduces  the 
volume  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  venous  blood,  for  the  pressure  of 
alveolar  carbon  dioxide  falls  to  2  2  per  cent,  of  an  atmosphere.  By 
treatment  of  such  patients  with  injections  of  sodium  hydrogen 
carbonate,  the  typical  great  ventilation  of  the  chest  usually  dis- 
appears. 

The  present  observations  do  not  support  the  view  that  the  low 
proportion  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  venous  blood  in  diabetic  coma  is 
directly  dependent  on  the  reduced  alkalinity  and  a  reduced  carrying 
power  of  the  blood  for  that  gas.  They  suggest  that  the  hyperpnoea  is 
a  cause,  and  not  the  effect,  of  the  reduction  of  the  carbon  dioxide  in 
the  blood.  Experiments  still  in  progress  indicate  that  there  is  also  a 
diminished  production  of  carbon  dioxide.  W.  D.  H. 

Albumoses  in  Blood.  Emil  Abderhalden  and  Carl  Oppenheimer 
{Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.,  1904,  42,  155 — 156). — Investigation  of  the 
plasma  and  serum  of  various  animals  led  to  the  result  that  albumoses 
are  usually  absent  from  these  fluids,  or,  if  occasional  traces  occur,  the 
amount  is  negligible  so  far  as  physiological  importance  is  concerned. 

W.  D.  H. 

Choline  in  Blood  and  Cerebrospinal  Fluid.  Richard  W. 
XhLES  {Proc.  physiol.  Soc,  1904,  Ivi — Iviii ;  J.  Physiol.,  31). — A  modi- 
fication of  the  iodine  test  for  choline  is  proposed,  which  avoids  any 
risk  of  confusing  that  substance  with  alkaline  chlorides.  The  results 
obtained  confirm  those  previously  given  by  Mott  and  Halliburton, 
who  mainly  vised  the  platinic  chloride  test.  Provided  a  nervous  lesion 
is  sufticiently  extensive  or  acute,  choline  can  be  detected  in  the  cir- 
culating fluids  of  the  body.  Cases  of  epilepsy  gave  negative  results. 
Injection  of  choline  into  the  brain  substance  directly  is  the  only  way 
in  which  it  produces  convulsions,  but  these  are  attributed,  not  to  the 
drug,  but  rather  to  cerebellar  irritation  and  increase  of  pressure. 
After  repeated  injections  into  the  brain  of  the  rabbit,  there  is  a 
peculiar  diffuse  degeneration  produced  in  some  of  the  fibres  of  the 
spinal  cord,  especially  in  the  dorsal  region,  great  muscular  weakness, 
and  a  peculiar  change  in  the  joints  of  the  forelegs.  No  obvious  effect 
has  been  produced  in  rat?.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Choline  Test  in  Cerebrospinal  Fluid.  G.  Mansfeld  {Zeit. 
physiol,  Chem.,  1904,  42,  157 — 164). — A  criticism  of  Pouath's  work 
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(this  vol.,  ii,  63).     The  crystals  he  described  are  stated  to  consist,  not 
of  choline  platinichloride,  but  of  ammonium  platinichloride. 

W.  D.  H. 

Embryonic  Ferments.  Marcus  Hartog  (Proc.  physiol.  Soc, 
1904,  xlvii ;  J.  Physiol. ,  31). — An  examination  of  the  segmenting  eggs 
of  the  frog  shows  the  presence  of  a  peptic  ferment  only  active  in  acid 
liquids.  A  similar  ferment  was  detected  in  the  extra-vascular  blasto- 
derm of  the  chick  of  2  to  4  days'  incubation,  with  indication  also  of 
an  inverting  ferment.  These  ferments  are  very  fugacious,  disappear- 
ing from  material  treated  with  alcohol  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
and  from  material  in  thymolised  physiological  salt  solution  in  three 
weeks  in  the  dark.  W.  D.  H. 

Solutions  in  which  Sea  Urchins'  Eggs  Develop.  Jacques 
IjOEb  (J'Jliiger's  Archiv,  1904,  103,  503 — 509). — A  further  contribution 
to  the  subject  on  the  lines  of  the  author's  previous  work. 

W.  D.  H. 

Influence  of  Fasting  and  Feeding  on  Metabolism.  Marcus  S. 
Pembbey  and  E.  I.  Spriggs  (J.  Physiol,  1904,  31,  320—345).— 
The  percentage  composition  of  well-fed  rats  is  17  to  22  parts  proteid, 
4  to  1 1  fats,  and  60  to  70  water.  After  fasting  for  three  days,  a  rat 
contained  2  68  per  cent,  of  fat,  which  is  so  little  less  than  in  some  normal 
animals  that  deductions  are  difficult.  During  fasting,  the  respiratory 
exchange  quickly  reaches  a  minimum,  and  then  remains  constant ; 
the  respiratory  quotient  falls  to  075  or  even  0*63.  If  the  animal 
were  feeding  on  its  own  fat,  these  numbers  are  too  low;  possibly 
some  fat  is  converted  into  glycogen  and  sugar.  An  animal  which 
had  by  fasting  reached  the  minimal  respiratory  exchange  is  taken  as 
the  unit  in  feeding  experiments ;  the  effect  of  food  rich  in  carbo- 
hydrates is  well  marked  within  an  hour,  and  increases  for  2  or  3 
hours;  the  rise  in  the  output  of  carbon  dioxide  varied  from  14  to  97 
per  cent,  of  the  minimal  discharge  during  hunger.  The  increase  in  the 
absorption  of  oxygen  was  9  to  35  per  cent.,  but  in  three  cases  it  fell 
below  the  minimum.  This  may  be  due  to  lessened  muscular  activity 
after  food,  or  by  the  fact  that  carbohydrates  yield  more  heat  than  do 
fat  and  proteid,  when  the  consumption  of  oxygen  is  equal ;  thus  the 
animal  can  satisfy  its  needs  of  energy  by  a  smaller  absorption  of 
oxygen.  The  respiratory  quotient  after  a  meal  rich  in  carbohydrates 
may  rise  to  1'17,  and  remain  at  1*14  for  20  hours.  This  is  due  to 
increase  in  carbon  dioxide  discharged,  not  to  decrease  in  absorption  of 
oxygen,  and  is  explained  by  the  conversion  of  carbohydrates  into  fat.^, 
accompanied  by  an  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide.  There  is  a  general 
increase  in  the  body  metabolism.  Calculations  based  on  the  theory 
that  the  quotients  above  unity  are  due  to  formation  of  fat  give  0  59, 
1*13,  and  109  grams  as  the  amount  of  fat  deposited  during  the 
first  three  days  of  feeding.  Calculations  based  on  the  data  for  the 
total  respiratory  and  nitrogenous  exchange  give  2 "SO  and  2  65  grams 
as  the  daily  amounts  of  fat  that  underwent  combustion  in  the  fasting 
rats.     The  heat  produced  during  24  hours  is  calculated  to  be  26,585 
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and  23,668  cal.  for  the  fasting  rats,  and  32,812  and  29,460  cal.  for 
the  same  animals  after  feeding. 

A  fast  preceding  a  meal  acts  as  a  marked  stimulus  to  the  assimila- 
tion of  food.  Rats  during  fasting  lose  5  to  8  per  cent,  of  their  weight 
in  24  hours,  and  during  the  first  day  of  feeding  gain  a  similar  weight 
when  allowance  is  made  for  the  food  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  respiratory  quotient  is  probably  the  resultant  of  quotients  above 
and  below  tlie  theoretical  values  for  the  combustion  of  proteids, 
carbohydrates,  and  fats.  W.  D.  H. 

Addition  of  Sodium  Citrate  to  Cows'  Milk  in  Infant 
Feeding.  F.  I.  Poynton  {Lancet,  1904,  ii,  433— 436).)— In  cases 
where  it  is  necessary  to  use  cows'  milk  in  infant  feeding,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  from  1  to  3  grains  of  sodium  citrate  be  added  per  ounce. 
By  causing  partial  decalcification,  the  formation  of  the  usual  massive 
curd  is  prevented.  The  added  drug  is  harmless,  and  good  results  in 
all  cases  so  treated  are  recorded.  W.  D.  H. 

Condition  of  Starch  in  Stale  Bread.  E.  Koux  (Compt.  reyid., 
1894,  138,  1356 — 1358). — The  starchy  matter  of  stale  bread  seems 
to  possess  the  same  food  value  as  in  fresh  bread. 

In  the  case  of  flour,  the  soluble  matter  diminishes,  whilst  amylo- 
cellulose  increases.  The  change  is  not  influenced  by  addition  of  the 
same  amount  of  sodium  chloride  as  is  employed  in  bread  making. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Alanine-feeding  in  Dogs  without  a  Pancreas.  Gustav 
Embden  and  H.  Salomon  {Beitr.  chem.  Physiol.  Path.,  1904,  5, 
507 — 509), — In  a  dog  without  a  pancreas,  and  taking  200  grams  of 
meat  free  from  fat  daily,  the  amount  of  sugar  excreted  per  diem 
remained  constant  between  16  and  17  grams.  One  day,  it  received  in 
addition  14  grams  of  alanine  by  the  mouth  and  20  grams  subcuta- 
neously  ;  the  sugar  excreted  rose  to  29  3  grams  and  next  day  fell  to 
19.  In  another  dog,  the  sugar  excreted  was  reduced  by  absence  of 
food  to  2 — 4  grams  daily  ;  on  the  days  when  alanine  was  given,  it  rose 
to  18 — 19  grams.  "Whether  the  alanine  is  directly  converted  into 
sugar  is  not  discussed.  W.  D.  H. 

Auto-digestion  of  Nucleo-proteids.  "Walter  Jones  {Zeit. 
physiol.  Chem.,  1904,  42,  35 — 54). — In  auto-digestion  of  the  thymus, 
xanthine,  a  small  amount  of  hypoxanthine,  and  uracil  are  formed,  but 
not  guanine,  adenine,  or  thymine,  although  these  are  produced  by  the 
action  of  mineral  acids  on  thymus-nucleic  acid.  In  auto-digestion  of 
the  suprarenal  body,  xanthine  and  a  small  amount  of  hypoxanthine  are 
found,  whilst  by  hydrolysis  of  the  nucleo-proteid  of  the  gland  with 
boiling  acids,  guanine  and  adenine  are  formed.  No  noteworthy 
amount  of  leucine  is  formed.  In  auto-digestion  of  the  spleen, 
guanine  is  formed  as  abundantly  as  in  hydrolysis  by  acid  of  its 
nucleic  acid  ;  hypoxanthine  is  also  formed  on  autolysis,  and  instead  of 
adenine  and  uracil,  as  expected,  thymine  and  cytosine  are  formed  as 
on  hydrolysis.     The  cause  of  these  di£ferences  is  discussed. 

W.  D.  H. 
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Protective  Value  of  Proteids  and  their  Decomposition  Pro- 
ducts on  Trypsin.  Horace  M.  Vernon  (/.  Physiol.,  1904,  31, 
346 — 358). — Tiie  protective  value  of  various  substances  on  trypsin 
was  estimated  by  keeping  pancreatic  extract  with  04  per  cent,  sodium 
carbonate  solution  and  a  known  percentage  of  the  substance  for 
1  hour  at  38°  and  determining  the  amount  of  trypsin  thus  destroyed. 
The  protective  value  depends  principally  on  the  power  the  substance 
possesses  of  neutralising  the  alkali,  and  so  rendering  it  incapable  of 
reacting  on  the  ferment.  Most  proteids  have  the  same  protective 
value,  45  per  cent,  of  the  trypsin  being  destroyed  in  the  presence  of 
04  per  cent,  of  proteid,  27  per  cent,  in  presence  of  1  per  cent,  proteid, 
12  per  cent,  in  presence  of  2  per  cent,  proteid,  and  7  per  cent,  in 
presence  of  4  per  cent,  proteid.  When  no  proteid  was  present,  56  per 
cent,  was  destroyed.  Hydrated  proteids  have  a  slightly  greater  pro- 
tective value  than  native  proteids,  and  the  products  of  proteid 
hydrolysis  a  slightly  greater  one  still.  Aspartic  acid  and  glycine 
have  a  somewhat  greater  value  than  proteids,  leucine  and  hippuric 
acid  about  the  same  value,  bile  acids  much  less,  whilst  urea,  creatine, 
and  the  sugars  have  none  at  all.  If  the  acid  radicles  in  various  sub- 
stances are  neutralised  previously,  they  lose  their  protective  value. 

In  certain  cases  there  is  a  combination  between  ferment,  molecule, 
and  proteid.  Thus  egg-albumin  has  a  marked  anti-tryptic  action,  the 
digestive  power  of  the  trypsin  being  reduced  to  29  and  2*9  per  cent,  of 
its  normal  value  in  the  presence  of  005  and  1  per  cent,  of  the  proteid 
respectively.  Also,  a  mixture  of  Witte's  peptone  with  sodium 
carbonate  sufficient  for  its  complete  neutralisation  exerts  a  considerable 
protective  action  on  the  ferment.  W.  D.  H. 


Alimentary  Origin  of  Arsenic  in  Man.  Armand  Gautier  and 
P.  Clausmann  [Compt.  rend.,  1904,  139,  101 — 108). — The  arsenic 
stated  to  be  found  in  animal  tissues  is  regarded  as  indispensable,  not 
accidental.  Accordingly  various  foods  were  examined  in  order  to 
determine  whence  is  derived  this  element,  which  ia  continually  being 
got  rid  of  by  desquamation  of  the  epidermis  and  by  the  excretions ; 
forty  different  kinds  of  foods,  animal,  vegetable,  wines,  beer,  water, 
salt,  &c.,  were  analysed,  and  arsenic  was  found  in  all,  with  two 
exceptions,  beans  and  cabbages.  It  is  specially  abundant  in  the  flesh 
of  fish  and  Crustacea.  In  the  daily  diet,  it  is  calculated  there  are  21 
thousands  of  a  milligram,  and  in  the  year  7*6  mg.  are  taken,  which 
are  regarded  as  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  body.  W.  D.  H. 


Arsenic  in  Nutriment.  V.  Bordas  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  139, 
234 — 236). — The  harmful  effect  of  arsenic,  for  instance,  in  producing 
neuritis  when  taken  in  beer  has  led  the  author  to  analyse  various 
preparations  of  glycerol,  glycerophosphates,  phospho-glycerates, 
chicory,  and  mult.  The  amount  of  arsenic  found  in  many  cases  is 
sufficiently  great  to  produce  alarm,  especially  if  the  products  are 
consumed  or  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  food  consumed  by  young 
children  for  a  prolonged  period.  W.  D.  U. 
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Localisation  of  Iodine  in  the  African  Turtle.  Maurice 
DoYON  and  Chenu  (Compt.  rend.,  1904,  139,  157 — 158). — The  amount 
of  iodine  in  the  thyroid,  parathyroids,  carapace,  and  eggs  of  the  turtle 
are  given.  The  pai-athyroids  contain  none,  the  other  parts  mentioned 
a  few  milligrams.  W.  D.  H. 

Oxidation  in  Animal  Tissues.  III.  An.  K.  Medvedeff 
(P/liiger's  Archiv,  1904,  103,  403— 428).— An  investigation  of  the 
oxidative  action  of  liver  extracts  on  salicylaldehyde.  This  is  lessened 
or  abolished  by  treatment  with  trypsin,  but  not  with  chloroform.  The 
ferment  is  weakened  by  the  accumulation  of  the  product  of  its  action 
(salicylic  acid).  Mathematical  formulae  relating  to  the  velocity  of  the 
reaction  in  varying  circumstances  are  given.  The  active  substance 
or  ferment  is  doubtless  of  proteid  nature,  and  in  some  way  acts  as  a 
hydrogen  consumer  of  the  substance  oxidised.  W.  D.  H. 

Reaction  of  Brain.  Franz  MOller  and  A.  Ott  (P/liiger's  Archiv, 
1901,  103,  493 — 502). — Attempts  to  resuscitate  the  brain  of  animals 
by  oxygenated  salt  solutions,  as  in  the  work  of  Locke,  Kuliabko,  and 
others  on  the  heart,  failed.  When  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain 
ceases,  the  grey  cortex  rapidly  undergoes  changes  that  cause  it  to 
react  acid  to  litmus.  W.  D.  H. 

Nature  of  Chemical  and  Electrical  Stimulation.  Albert  P. 
Mathews  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1904,  11,  455  —  496). — From  experiments 
on  frogs'  nerves,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  action  of  a  chemical 
reagent  is  dependent  on  the  electrical  state  and  stability  of  the  ion, 
and  is  independent  of  chemical  composition,  except  as  the  chemical 
composition  may  influence  its  velocity  and  weight.  Chemical  stimula- 
ation  is  thus  electrical  and  dependent  on  the  electrical  charges  of  the 
ions.  Whether  any  salt  stimulates  or  depresses  depends  on  the  relative 
efficiency  of  its  anion  and  cathion.  If  the  anion  predominates  as  in 
hydrates,  the  salt  stimulates ;  if  the  cathion,  it  depresses.  In  other 
words,  the  ions  are  freely  moving  electrodes  ;  the  chemical  composition 
of  an  electrode  is  of  little  importance  compared  with  its  electrical 
condition.  W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Oxygen  on  Corneal  Endothelium.  G.  Bulloi 
{J.  Physiol,  1904,  31,  359— 364).— If  the  eyeball  of  a  rabbit  his  its 
corneal  epithelium  scraped  off  and  is  placed  in  moist  air  at  35°  for  15 
hours,  the  endothelium  that  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea 
is  still  alive,  as  determined  by  its  resistance  to  staining  reagents.  If, 
instead  of  air,  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  air  to  14  parts  of  hydrogen  is  em- 
ployed, the  endothelium  is  dead ;  this  is  regarded  as  equivalent  to  rarefy- 
ing the  air  to  1/15.  The  same  result  is  obtained  with  pure  hydrogen. 
If  the  rarefaction  is  only  1/7  or  1/10,  the  endothelium  remains  alive  in 
the  centre,  but  is  dead  at  the  periphery  ;  this  was  foi*merly  supposed 
to  bo  duo  to  toxic  material  produced  in  the  surrounding  ciliary  body. 
In  pure  oxygen  up  to  22  atmospheres  the  endothelium  remains  alive  ; 
if  the  pressure  is  increased  to  3  to  4  atmospheres,  it  is  killed ;  if  the 
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pressure  is  2  4  atmospheres,  the  central  region  only  is  killed.  The 
explanation  previously  advanced  of  a  toxic  substance  is  therefore 
abandoned,  and  the  difference  in  behaviour  to  varying  pressures  must 
be  due  to  physiological  di£ferences  in  the  cells  of  the  two  regions. 

W.  D.  H. 

Lipase  of  the  Liver.  Rudolf  Magnus  {Zeit.  phyaiol.  Chem.,  1904, 
42,  149 — 154). — The  ester-splitting  ferment  or  lipase  of  the  liver,  as 
in  the  case  of  certain  other  enzymes,  depends  for  its  action  on  the 
presence  of  two  substances.  These  are  both  contained  in  liver 
extracts,  and  can  be  separated  by  dialysis  ;  one,  the  ferment,  is  not 
dialysable  and  is  destroyed  by  heat ;  the  other,  called  the  '  co-ferment,' 
is  dialysable  and  is  not  destroyed  by  boiling  ;  its  chemical  nature  is 
not  known.     Neither  component  by  itself  is  effective.         \V.  D.  H. 

Chemical  Composition  of  Pish.  H.  Lichtenfelt  (P/lUger's 
Archiv,  1904,  103,  353 — 402). — The  composition  of  the  muscles  of  68h 
periodically  changes  with  age,  nutrition,  and  reproduction.  Hunger 
increases  the  amount  of  water  and  diminishes  the  solids  ;  the  richer 
in  fat  the  muscles  were  before,  the  more  marked  is  this  diminution  ; 
the  amount  of  proteid  goes  down  too,  not  only  in  the  salmon  but  in 
other  fishes  also ;  the  loss  falls  chiefly  on  the  insoluble  proteids. 
The  soluble  proteid,  especially  if  work  is  done,  may  increase. 

W.  D.  H. 

The  so-called  Chlorophyll  of  Silk.  Jules  Villard  {Compt. 
rend.,  1904,  139,  165 — 166). — The  green  pigment  of  certain  silk  is  not 
chlorophyll  as  alleged  by  Levrat  and  Conte.  This  conclusion  agrees 
with  that  of  Dubois.  W.  D.  H. 

Destruction  of  Adrenaline  in  the  Living  Animal.  Otto 
Weiss  and  J.  Harris  {PJliigersArchiv,  1904,  103,  610— 514).— The 
return  of  tbe  blood  pressure  to  the  normal  after  an  injection  of  adren- 
aline is  not  due  to  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  drug  from  the  circu- 
lation, for  if  the  blood  is  collected  and  a  portion  injected  into  another 
animal  the  usual  rise  of  pressure  is  seen  in  that  animal.  The  return 
of  the  pressure  to  normal  is  not  attributed  to  nervous  mechanism,  but 
is  probably  due  either  to  fatigue  of  the  muscles  of  the  vessels,  or  to 
the  circumstance  that  they  become  accustomed  to  the  stimulus. 

W.  D.  H. 

Purine  Bases  of  Herring  Brine.  S.  Isaac  {Biitr.  chem.  Physiol. 
Path.,  1904,  5,  500 — 506). — Guanine,  adenine,  hypoxanthine,  and 
probably  xanthine  were  identified.  The  most  abundant  bases  were 
guanine  and  hypoxanthine.  They  are  believed  to  originate  mainly 
from  the  nuclein  substances  in  the  testis.  W.  D.  H. 

Phosphoric  Acid  in  Cerebrospinal  Fluid  in  Nervous  Diseases. 
Julius  Donath  {Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.,  1904,  42,  141 — 148). — Choline, 
a  product  of  the  breaking  down  of  lecithin,  is  found  in  the  cerebrospinal 
fluid  in  cases  where  the  disintegration  of  nervous  tissue  is  suflicient. 
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In  the  present  paper,  the  question  is  asked  whether  in  such  cases  the 
amount  of  phosphoi-ic  acid  ^^also  a  product  of  lecithin  decomposition)  is 
increased  also.  In  a  case  of  tumour  of  the  brain  and  in  several  cases 
of  locomotor  ataxy  and  progressive  paralysis,  the  answer  is  in  the 
affirmative  ;  here  also  the  amount  of  proteid  in  the  fluid  is  increased. 
In  cases  of  what  are  called  functional  diseases  (epilepsy ,  melancholia, 
neurasthenia,  hysteria),  there  is  no  such  increase  of  either  phosphoric 
acid  or  proteid.  W.  D.  H. 

Bacteriology  of  Empyema.  W.  J.  S.  Bythell  (/.  Pathol. 
Bacleriol.,  1904,  9,  365 — 399). — In  a  paper  dealing  with  the  pathology 
of  empyema  in  children,  the  results  of  previous  observers  are  con- 
firmed that  the  two  most  important  bacteria  are  the  pneumococcvs 
(especially)  and  the  streptococcus.  The  latter  organism  produces  milder 
symptoms.  Tuberculosis  is  often  present  also.  Infection  of  the  pleura 
usually  comes  from  a  pulmonary  lesion.  W.  D.  H. 

Fate  of  Certain  Aromatic  Acids  in  Alcaptonuria.  Otto 
Neubauer  and  W.  Falta  {Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.,  1904,  42,  81 — 101). — 
In  alcaptonuria,  tyrosine  and  phenylalanine  are  not  completely  burnt, 
as  in  normal  people,  but  are  excreted  as  diphenolic  acids  (homogentisic 
and  uroleucic  acids).  In  order  to  determine  whether  a  similar  fate 
attends  other  aromatic  acids,  these  were  given  by  the  mouth  to  a 
patient  suffering  from  the  condidoD,  and  an  increase,  if  any,  in  the 
homogentisic  acid  excreted  noted.  Non-hydroxylic  aromatic  acids 
(phenylacetic,  phenylpropionic,  phenylacrylic)  do  not  pass  out  as  homo- 
gentisic acid  ;  the  same  is  true  for  monophenolic  acids  (j9-coumaric, 
o-coumaric)  and  coumarin,  and  for  diphenolic  acids.  It  is  only  the 
aromatic  and  hydroxy-acids  (phenyl-a-lactic,  phenyl-/3-lactic,  phenyl- 
glyceric,  *tc.)  which  are  excreted  as  homogentisic  acid.  These  are 
regarded  as  intermediate  products  in  the  metabolic  destruction  of 
proteid.  Theoretical  deductions  on  the  way  in  which  aromatic  sub- 
stances are  split  off  from  proteid  molecule  are  given.  W.  D.  H. 

Hsematoporphyrinuria  not  due  to  Sulphonal.  Archibald  E. 
Garrod  {Trans.  Fath.  Hoc.  London,  1904,  55,  142 — 151). — Haemato- 
porphyrinuria  occasionally  but  rarely  occurs  in  cases  in  which  the  in- 
fluence of  sulphonal  or  trional  can  be  excluded  ;  details  and  references 
to  such  cases  are  given.  When  not  due  to  these  drugs  it  is  not 
specially  met  with  in  females,  and  has  no  particularly  unfavourable 
prognostic  significance.  It  may  persist  for  many  years,  or  recur  inter- 
mittently. There  is  no  evidence  of  serious  implication  of  the  liver  in 
such  cases.  W.  D.  H. 

Lethal  Action  of  Acids  and  Bases  on  Paramoecium  Aurelia. 
J.  O.  Wakelin  Barratt  {Proc.  Roy.  aSoc,  1904,  74,  100— 104).— The 
minimal  lethal  doses  of  various  acids  and  alkalis  on  known  weights  of 
Paramoicium  are  determined  and  the  results  given  in  tables.  The 
considerable  difference  in  ionic  concentration  both  of  acids  and  of 
bases  for  a  nearly  equal  toxic  effect  shows  that  such  effect  is  not 
hydrolytic  in  character,  for  in  such  a  case  the  concentration  of  H^  or 
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OH"  ions  would  be  constant  in  each  series.  The  relation  between 
periodic  grouping  and  lethal  character  exhibited  by  strong  alkalis 
supports  the  view  that  the  latter  is  dependent  on  a  chemical  reaction 
not  hjdrolytic  in  character.  W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Poisons  on  Kidney  and  Spleen.  George  Lyon  (/. 
Pathol.  JBacterioL,  1904,  9,  400 — 455). — Diphtheria  toxin,  mercuric 
chloride,  and  cantharidin  produce  acute  inflammatory  conditions  of  the 
kidney  in  animals,  but  the  changes  are  not  analogous  to  those  seen  in 
man,  the  most  marked  difference  being  that  after  the  administration 
of  the  poison  ceases  the  kidney  leturns  to  the  normal  condition,  and 
the  inflammation  is  not  followed  by  chronic  or  subacute  changes  re- 
sulting in  fibrosis.  The  bulk  of  the  paper  deals  with  the  histological 
changes  described.  Destruction  of  red  corpuscles  by  phagocytes  in 
the  splenic  pulp  is  a  marked  feature  in  all  cases.  W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Krait  Venom.  II.  H.  Elliott  and  \V.  C.  Sillar 
{Proc.  Hoy.  Soc,  1904,  74,  108— 109).— The  symptoms  produced  by 
the  venom  of  the  common  krait  {Buagams  cceruleus)  are  similar  to 
those  of  cobra  poisoning,  although  there  are  great  differences  in 
relative  degree.  There  was  no  evidence  of  hsemolysis  or  ante-mortem 
clotting  in  the  blood.  Minimal  lethal  doses  for  various  animals 
are  given.     Calmette's  serum  is  no  protection.  W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Sea  Snake  Venoms.  I.  Thomas  R.  Fraser  and 
R.  H.  Elliott  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1904,  74,  104— 108).— The  minimal 
lethal  doses  of  the  venoms  of  Enhydrina  valakadien  and  E.  curtua 
are  given  for  various  animals  and  compared  with  that  of  cobra  venom. 
The  E.  valakadien  is  the  most  poisonous  of  the  three.  In  the  main, 
the  symptoms  are  alike  throughout,  but  dyspnoea  is  more  urgent,  and 
cardiac  effects  less  so  with  the  sea  snakes  as  compared  with  the  cobra. 
Calmette  serum  only  feebly  antagonises  the  sea  snake  venom. 

W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Scorpion  Venom.  W.  II.  Wilson  {Proc.  phyaiol.  Soc., 
1904,  xlviii — xlix  ;  J.Physiol.,  31). — The  main  symptoms,  observed 
chiefly  in  experiments  on  guinea-pigs,  are  hypersecretion,  convulsions 
followed  by  prolonged  muscular  spasms,  and  death  from  asphyxia. 
The  body  temperature  is  usually  slightly  raised.  In  dogs  there  is  a 
good  rise  of  arterial  pressure,  followed  by  a  gradual  fall  and  slowing 
of  the  heart.  The  coagulability  of  the  blood  is  not  altered  ;  there  is 
early  onset  of  rigor  mortis.  The  effect  on  muscle  is  a  direct  one ; 
nerve  trunks  are  not  affected,  and  there  is  no  excessive  reflex  excita- 
bility ;  the  spasms  in  a  frog  are  not  removed  by  the  destruction  of  the 
spinal  cord.  The  simple  muscle  nerve  resembles  in  many  ways  that 
produced  by  veratrine,  that  is,  a  condition  in  which  the  phenomena  of 
fatigue  are  exaggerated.  Cardiac  and  plain  muscle  react  in  a  similar 
way.  W.  D.  H. 

Immunity  of  Certain  Desert  Animals  to  Scorpion  Venom. 
W.  H.  Wilson  {Proc.  phyaiol.  Soc,  1904,  l—\n,J.  Physiol., 31).— ThQ 
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animals  inh-ibiting  the  Egyptian  desert  must  frequently  come  into  con- 
tact with  scorpions.  It  therefore  seemed  probable  that  they  would 
possess  sufficient  immunity  to  protect  them  from  the  fatal  effect  of  a 
scorpion's  sting.  The  examination  of  several  kinds  of  desert  animal 
(jerboa,  gerbillus,  &c.)  shows  that  this  is  actually  the  case.  These  animals 
have  a  resistance  nearly  300  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  guinea-pig. 
The  blood  of  these  animals  does  not  possess  the  power  of  destroying 
the  active  principle  of  the  venom  in  vitro,  and  their  isolated  muscles 
are  just  as  readily  affected  as  those  of  rat  or  guinea-pig. 

W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Potassium  Salts  on  the  Heart  and  Vessels  of 
Mammals.  Ludwig  Braun  {FJluger'a  Archiv,  1904,  103,  476 — 492). 
— Intravenous  injection  of  potassium  salts  produces  an  effect  both  on 
heart  and  blood  vessels.  Quite  small  doses  (0"005  to  0  01  gram)  in 
a  rabbit  produce  a  rise  of  blood  pressure  and  an  increase  in  the 
heart  rate.  Larger  do-es  (001  to  02  gram)  produce  a  fall  of  blood 
pressure  followed  by  a  rise  due  to  vaso-constriction.  Lethal  doses  kill 
by  stopping  the  heart,  as  Blake  pointed  out  in  1839.  With  large 
doses  which  are  not  fatal,  there  is  only  a  fall  of  blood  pressure  of 
cardiac  origin ;  on  the  recovery,  the  "  vagus  pulse "  is  well  seen. 
The  heart,  before  it  ceases  to  beat,  exhibits  fibrillary  twitchings. 
Previous  atropinisation  makes  no  difference  to  the  result.  Vaso-dila- 
tation  was  never  seen.  The  therapeutic  use  of  potassium  as  a  heart 
stimulant  is  contra-indicated.  W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Amyleine  Hydrochloride  on  Cilia.  L.  Launoy 
{Compt.  rend.,  1904,  139,  162— 165).— The  local  application  of  this 
drug  to  the  pharynx  of  the  frog  produces  a  temporary  tonic  effect  on, 
followed  by  an  alynamic  condition  of,  the  cilia.  W.  D.  H. 

Behaviour  of  a^-Diaminopropionic  Acid  in  the  Body.  Paul 
Mayer  {Zeit.  physioL  Chem.,  1904,  42,  59 — 64). — Subcutaneous  injec- 
tion of  the  hydrochloride  of  a^-diaminopropionic  acid  into  rabbits  pro- 
duces temporary  dyspnoea  ;  the  free  acid  is  very  poisonous.  After  one 
dose  of  5  to  10  grams,  neither  the  unaltered  acid  nor  glyceric  acid 
could  be  found  in  the  urine,  but  after  more  prolonged  dosage  a  small 
quantity  of  glyceric  acid  was  found,  showing  that  the  diamino-acid 
had  been  deprived  of  both  its  aminogroups.  W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Sodium  Sulphite,  Aldehyde  Sodium  Hydrogen 
Sulphite,  Acetone  Sodium  Hydrogen  Sulphite,  and  Other 
Substances  on  Toads.  Fr.  Franz  {Chem.  Centr.,  19U4,  ii,  141  —  142; 
from  Arb.  Kais.  Ges.-A.,  21,  304—311). — Experiments  on  toads  have 
shown  that  solutions  of  normal  sodium  sulphite,  aldehyde  sodium 
hydrogen  sulphite,  and  acetone  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite  of  concentra- 
tions equivalent  respectively  to  0224,  0-672— 0896,  and  0*112  per 
cent,  of  sulphur  dioxide  caused  death  within  the  same  time.  Solu- 
tions which  were  fatal  to  toads  also  caused  the  death  of  other  animals 
within  42  hours.  Solutions  containing  less  than  0-112,  0448 — 0672, 
and  00224  per  cent,  respectively  of  sulphur  dioxide  in  the  form  of 
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sodium  sulphite  and  the  compounds  of  aldehyde  and  acetone  appeared 
to  have  no  effect.  Experiments  have  also  been  made  with  sodium 
chloride,  sodium  nitrate,  sodium  sulphate,  sodium  carbonate  and 
sodium  borate,  sodium  bromide,  sodium  iodide,  sodium  fluoride,  and 
boric  acid.  A  1/100  normal  solution  of  sodium  fluoride  was  found 
to  kill  toads  within  8 — 44  hours,  whilst  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of 
boric  acid  or  al'Ol  per  cent,  solution  of  borax  was  fatal  in  3^ — 16 
hours.  .  E.  W.  W. 

Comparative  Tests  of  the  Pharmacological  Action  of  Sul- 
phurous Acid  contained  in  Organic  Compounds  and  that  Con- 
tained in  Normal  Sodium  Sulphite.  Eugen  Rost  and  Fr.  Franz 
{Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  ii,  142  ;  from  Arh.  Kais.  Ges.-A.,  21,  312—371. 
Compare  Kerp,  this  vol.,  i,  713). 

Pharmacological  Examination  of  Corydalis  Alkaloids. 
Friedrich  Peters  {Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  ii,  145  ;  from  Arch.  exp.  Path. 
Pharvi.,  51,  130 — 174). — Experiments  on  frogs,  guinea-pigs,  rabbits, 
cats,  and  dogs  have  shown  that  the  corydalis  alkaloids  may  be  divided, 
according  to  their  physiological  action,  into  three  classes,  which  are 
identical  with  those  suggested  by  their  chemical  behaviour  (compare 
Gadamer,  Abstr.,  1902,  i,  306,  391).  Corytuberine  differs  physiologi- 
cally, as  well  as  chemically,  from  the  other  alkaloids  ;  it  does  not 
directly  attack  the  heart,  and  has  no  narcotic  effect  on  frogs.  The 
alkaloids  of  the  corydaline  group  resemble  those  of  the  morphine 
group,  and  cause  paralysis  of  the  spinal  marrow.  The  corycavine 
alkaloids  excite  the  motor  centres.  The  bulbocapnine  group  are 
analogous  to  the  codeine  alkaloids  and  increase  reflex  excitability  in 
the  case  of  frogs.  E.  W.  W. 

Effect  of  Suprarenal  Extract  on  the  Frog's  Pupil.  S.  J. 
Meltzer  and  Clara  Meltzer  Auer  {Amer.  J.  Physiol,  1904,  11, 
449 — 454). — In  mammals,  adrenaline  produces  no  effect  on  the  pupil, 
whether  given  subcutaneously  or  locally  applied ;  dilatation  does, 
however,  occur  after  intravenous  injection  if  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion  is  previously  removed. 

In  frogs,  the  case  is  different.  Extreme  and  prolonged  dilatation 
is  the  result  of  either  method  of  administration,  even  after  the  eye 
has  been  removed  from  the  body.  This  reaction  may  be  used  as  a 
test  for  adrenaline.  W.  D.  H. 


Chemistry  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Agriculture- 


Destruction  of  Bacteria  [in  Water]  by  Aeration  and  by 
Hydrogen  Peroxide.  KtsTER  {Arch.  Hygiene,  1904,  50,  364—387). 
— The    number  of    germs    in   water    is    considerably  diminished    by 
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aeration  when  the  water  is  at  the  same  time  cooled  by  means  of  ice. 
Cooling  alone  had  a  slight  effect. 

Hydrogen  peroxide  was  found  to  have  considerable  value  as  a  dis- 
infectant, and  its  employment  for  purifying  small  quantities  of  water 
is  recommended.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Absence  of  Bacillus  Coll  in  Unpolluted  Water.  A.  C. 
Houston  (/.  PatJiol.  Bacteriol.,  1904,  9,  i^i^— ill).— Bacillus 
coli  is  present  in  large  quantities  in  sewage,  and  there  is  a 
broad  parallelism  between  the  number  of  the  bacilli  in  sewage- 
polluted  waters  and  the  degree  of  contamination  with  sewage.  In 
order  to  make  the  importance  of  the  bacilli  more  evident,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  show  further  that  the  B.  coli  is  absent  from  relatively  large 
quantities  of  unpolluted  sea  water  and  the  water  of  tidal  rivers  ;  this 
is  what  the  bulk  of  the  present  paper  is  concerned  in  proving  is  the 
cAse.  W.  D.  H. 

Detection  of  Bacillus  Bnteritidis  Sporogenes  in  Water. 
R.  Tanner  Hewlett  (Trans.  Path.  Soc.  London,  1904,  55,  123—126). 
— A  modification  in  the  manner  of  carrying  out  the  milk  test  for  this 
sewage  microbe  is  suggested.  W.  D.  H. 

Respiration-enzymes  of  Moulds.  S.  Kostytscheff  (Chevi. 
Ctntr.,  1904,  ii,  48—49;  from  Ber.  Deutsch.  Bot.  Ges.,  22,  207—215). 
— The  following  conclusions  have  been  derived  from  the  results  of 
experiments.  (I)  The  absorption  of  oxygen  and  the  liberation  of 
carbon  dioxide  by  moulds  in  the  process  of  respiration  is  at  least 
partly  due  to  the  action  of  specific  enzymes.  (2)  The  formation  of 
carbon  dioxide  when  oxygen  is  excluded  is  effected  by  means  of  an 
enzyme  which  is  not  identical  with  Buchner's  zymase.  (3)  Stoklasa 
and  Czerny's  theory  of  the  formation  of  zymase  by  aerobic  organisms 
is  not  quite  correct  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  320).  (4)  Although  the  enzyme 
concerned  in  the  process  of  "anaerobic"  respiration  also  occurs  in 
organisms  which  have  lived  under  conditions  in  which  they  had  access 
to  oxygen,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  anaerobic  respiration  is  the 
initial  stage  of  normal  respiration,  since  (5)  by  drying  the  acetone 
preparation  in  absence  of  oxygen  at  100^  it  may  be  rendered  inactive, 
whilst  if  oxygen  is  not  excluded  the  activity  is  not  destroyed. 

E.  W.  W. 

Relation  of  Staphylococcus  Pyogenes  Aureus  to  Rheumatic 
Fever.  F.  J.  Poynton  and  W.  V.  Suaw  {Tram.  Path.  Soc.  LoruloUy 
1904,  55,  126 — 140). — This  micro-organism  is  not  the  cause  of 
rheumatic  fever  either  in  simple  or  mixed  infection.  Rheumatic 
fever  is  not  an  attenuated  pyaemia  so  far  as  a^.  aureics  is  concerned. 

W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Salts  of  the  Alkaline  Earths  on  Living  Substance. 
N.  C.  Paulesco  {Comjjt.  reiui.,  1904,  139,  158— 100).— The  doses  of 
salts  of  calcium,  barium,  and  stroutium  necessary  to  prevent  the 
formation   of    carbon    dioxide    by    yeast   aie    proportional    to   their 
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molecular  weights.     Oae  molecule  of  such  a  salt  produces   an  effect 
equivalent  to  that  of  one  molecule  of  a  salt  of  the  alkalis. 

W.  D.  H. 

Behaviour  of  Cultures  of  Some  Races  of  Yeast  at  Diflferent 
Temperatures  in  Reference  to  Activity  of  the  Enzymes, 
Length  of  Life,  Resisting  Power,  and  Death.  Wiluelm 
Henneberg  {Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  ii,  52 — 54  ;  from  Zeit.  Spirit,  ind., 
27,  96—97,  105—106,  116—117,  126—127,  135—136,  146—147, 
160—161,  173,  182—183,  194—195,  205-207,  213—214,  226, 
239). — The  abstract  contains  a  description  of  the  behaviour  of  some 
different  types  of  yeast  under  varying  conditions  of  temperature,  ic, 
together  with  a  brief  account  of  the  glycogen,  fat,  peptase,  catalase, 
zymase,  and  invertin  contained  in  the  cells  and  the  changes  which 
these  substances  undergo  or  effect.  The  liability  of  yeasts  to 
putrefaction  and  its  cause  is  also  briefly  discussed.  E.  W.  W. 

Zymase  and  Alcoholic  Fermentation.  Pierre  Maz6  {Compt. 
rend.,  1904,  138,  1514 — 1517). — Zymase  is  widely  spread  in  living 
cells  both  in  contact  with  air  and  without  air.  It  accumulates,  how- 
ever, most  readily  in  absence  of  oxygen. 

Zymase  may  be  considered  as  being  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
diastases,  one  of  which  transforms  sugar  into  lactic  acid,  the  other 
converting  lactic  acid  into  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  results  of  Buchner  and  Meisenheimer,  who  consider  that 
lactic  acid  is  an  intermediate  product  between  fermentable  hexoses  and 
alcohol.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Variations  in  the  Composition  of  Seeds  during  Maturation. 
GusTAV  Andre  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  1510— 1512).— The  seeds 
examined  were  white  lupins,  haricots,  and  maize.  Tiie  total  nitrogen 
increased  in  the  dry  matter  during  the  whole  period,  but  the  per- 
centage amounts  both  of  nitrogen  and  ash  are  higher  in  very  young 
seeds  than  when  maturity  is  approached. 

During  maturation  there  is  a  conversion  of  carbohydrates  soluble  in 
water  into  insoluble  carbohydrates  saccharifiable  by  dilute  acids. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Mathematical  Expression  for  the  Velocity  of  Flow  of  Water 
through  a  Cell,  according  to  Pfeffer's  First  and  Third  Schemes. 
W.  W.  Lepeschkin  {Zeit.  ;%st^a;.  CAew.,  1904,  48,  596— 600).— A 
mathematical  paper,  chiefly  of  interest  to  botanists.  The  formula  ha 
been  applied  to  the  secretion  of  water  in  uni-  and  multi-cellulai 
plants,  and  has  given  results  in  complete  accord  with  the  experimental 
data.  J.  C.  P. 

Distribution  of  Some  Organic  Substances  in  Orange 
li'lowers.  EuGfeNE  Ciiarabot  and  G.  Laloue  {Compt.  rend.,  1904, 
138,  1513 — 1514). — The  greater  part  of  the  essential  oil  of  orangi 
flowers  is  contained  in  the  petals.  The  formation  and  accumulation 
of  odoriferous  substances  in  the  flower  is  most  active  when  the  flower 
is  fully  developed. 
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In  the  flowering  period,  the  es&ential  oil  becomes  richer  in  ethers 
of  terpenic  alcohols,  in  methyl  anthranilate,  and  in  total  alcohol. 
Esteritication  is  distinctly  less  complete  in  the  flower  than  in  the 
leaves  and  stems.  Tiie  proportions  of  geraniol  and  linalool  increase 
and  diminish  respectively. 

The  essential  oil  present  in  the  proteids  is  very  similar  in  com- 
position to  that  of  the  other  floral  organs  after  the  flowers  have 
opened  out ;  the  former  contains,  however,  rather  more  methyl 
anthranilate  than  the  latter.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Invertase  of  the  Beet.  Max  Gonnermann  (Beitr.  chem.  Physiol. 
Path.,  1904,  5,  512 — 514). — A  question  of  priority  in  the  discovery  of 
this  ferment  in  the  sugar-beets  raised  by  a  recent  paper  by  Stoklasa 
and  others.     It  was  described  by  the  author  six  years  ago. 

W.  D.  H. 

Lipolytic  Action  of  the  C5rtoplasm  of  Ricinus  Seed.  Maurice 
NiCLoux  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  1288— 1291).— The  saponification 
of  fats  by  the  cytoplasm  takes  place  at  a  rate  which  accords  with  the 
dynamic  equation  for  a  unimolecular  reaction.  The  cytoplasm  remains 
unchanged  during  the  process,  but  the  glycerol  and  fatty  acids  pro- 
duced exert  a  retarding  action.  When  the  quantities  of  cytoplasm 
are  small,  the  amounts  of  fat  saponified  in  a  given  time  are  propor- 
tional to  the  quantities  of  active  substance  present.  The  rate  of 
saponification  increases  with  the  temperature  up  to  about  35°  and 
then  decreases.  Exposure  to  55°  for  10  minutes  stops  the  saponifica- 
tion. The  phenomena  observed  are  very  similar  to  those  already 
noted  in  connection  with  the  action  of  the  various  diastases. 

H.  M.  D. 

Hydrolysing  Properties  of  Ricinus  Seed.  Ed.  Urbain  and  L. 
Saugon  {Co7npt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  1291— 1292).— The  conversion  of 
starch  into  sugar  and  the  process  of  inversion  are  both  effected  by  the 
action  of  ricinus  seed.  Quantitative  experiments  indicate  that  the 
cytoplasm  is  the  active  constituent  of  the  seed  in  both  cases.  The 
amounts  of  starch  or  sugar  transformed  in  24  hours  are  the  same 
whether  the  experiments  are  carried  out  with  the  seed  itself  or  with  a 
quantity  of  the  cytoplasm  equal  to  that  contained  in  the  seed.  The 
authors  demonstrate  further  that  the  two  processes  mentioned,  as  well 
as  the  saponification  of  fatty  substances,  can  be  simultaneously  effected 
^>v  the  action  of  the  cytoplasm.  H.  M.  D. 

The  Lipolytic  Property  of  the.  Cytoplasm  of  Ricinus  Seed  is 
not  due  to  a  Soluble  Ferment.  Maukice  Nicloux  {Comj)t.  rend., 
1904,  138,  1352— 1354).— The  lipolytic  agent,  of  which  the  cytoplasm 
is  probably  only  the  support,  is  not  a  ferment  soluble  in  water,  and 
thus  differs  from  the  known  lipases.  Water  at  once  deprives  the 
saponifying  agent  of  its  hydrolysing  properties  when  no  longer 
protected  by  the  oil  (compare  this  vol.,  ii,  508).  N.  H.  J.  M. 

44—2 
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Sulphurous  Acid  in  Wine.  I.  General.  Wilhelm  Kbrp 
(Cheni.  Cenlr.,  1904,  ii,  56;  from  Arb.  Kuis.  0'e8.-A.,21,  HI  — 155). — 
Tlic  original  paper  contains  a  resume  of  previous  work  in  reference  to 
the  presence  of  sulphurous  acid  in  wine,  from  which  the  results  of  the 
analyses  of  1071  wines  have  been  collected.  Of  these  wines,  460  con- 
tained up  to  005  gram  of  sulphur  dioxide  per  litre;  366,  0'051  to  O'l; 
150,  0-101  to  0-15;  63,  0-151  to  0-2,  and  32  more  than  0-2  gram  per 
litre.  The  largest  quantity  detected  was  0*466  gram  per  litre.  The 
data  show,  however,  that,  generally  speaking,  wines  do  not  contain 
more  than  0'02  gram  per  litre.  E.  W.  W. 

Sulphurous  Acid  in  Wine.  II.  Aldehyde-sulphurous  Acid 
in  Wine.  Wilhelm  Kerp  {Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  ii,  56 — 57 ;  from 
Arb.  Kaia.  Ges.-A.,  21,  156 — 179). — The  original  paper  contains  a 
description  of  the  properties  of  the  acetaldehyde-sulphurous  acid  com- 
pound contained  in  wine  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  326).  The  presence  of 
acetaldehyde  in  wine  may  be  detected  by  means  of  the  sodium  hydro- 
gen sulphite  compound  or  beuzeneazoformazyl ;  Lewin's  reaction 
(Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  179)  is  also  applicable.  The  acetaldehyde-sulphurous 
acid  compound  is  also  contained  in  wine.  In  aqueous  solution  it  is 
partially  hydrolysed,  forming  sulphurous  acid  and  aldehyde,  but  even 
in  very  dilute  solutions  the  amount  of  decomposition  is  extremely 
small.  The  "  free  "  sulphurous  acid  may  be  titrated  directly  with 
iodine  solution.  The  velocity  of  combination  of  sulphurous  acid  and 
aldehyde  depends  on  the  concentration  of  the  solution,  and  for  this 
reason  Ripper's  method  of  determining  sulphurous  acid  in  wine 
(Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  189)  only  gives  approximate  results.  In  fermented 
wines  which  have  had  only  a  moderate  treatment  with  sulphur,  the 
combined  sulphur  dioxide  is  contained  in  the  form  of  the  acetaldehyde 
compound,  but  in  sulphurated  musts  and  strongly  sulphurated  sweet 
wines  the  excess  of  sulphui-  dioxide  must  be  assumed  to  be  in  com- 
bination with  dextrose  and  Icevulose.  Since  the  latter  compounds  are 
more  readily  hydrolysed  in  aqueous  solution,  it  follows  that  in  certain 
cases  the  sulphurous  acid  contained  in  must  cannot  be  regarded 
pharmacologically  as  identical  with  that  contained  in  wine. 

E.  W.  W. 

Progressive  Ripening  of  Cheeses.  L6on  Lindet  and  Louis 
Ammann  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  1640— 1643).— Three  types  of 
cheese,  camembert,  Port-salut,  and  gru}  ere,  were  examined  with  regard 
to  the  rate  of  degradation  of  the  casein  into  soluble  nitrogenous 
matter,  and  its  conversion  into  ammonia  and  ammonium  compounds ; 
these  changes  are  much  more  complete  in  the  camembert  than  in 
either  of  the  other  two  cheeses,  the  amount  of  soluble  nitrogen  after 
34  days  being  86-1  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen  in  the  case  of 
camembert,  and  only  202  after  49  days  in  the  case  of  Port-salut,  and 
15-1  after  87  days  in  the  case  of  gruyere. 

Camembert  cheese  contains  no  lactic  acid,  but  a  small  constant 
quantity  of  butyric  acid  (009  to  007  per  cent.),  due  to  the  rapid 
transformation  of  lactose,  is  present  throughout  the  ripening  process. 
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The  ripening  of  gruy6re  cheese  is  accompanied  by  an  increasing  pro- 
portion, 0  08  to  0*G4  per  cent.,  of  the  volatile  fatty  acids,  acetic,  pro- 
pionic, and  lactic,  duo  to  the  degradation  of  the  casein  and  not  to  the 
saponification  of  the  fats,  for  a  gruyere  made  from  milk  entirely  free 
from  cream  contained  the  same  proportions  of  the  same  fatty  acids. 

M,  A.  W. 

Calcium  Sulphide  for  Dodder  and  other  Injurious  Parasites. 
Fklix  Gabrigou  {Conipt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  1549 — 1550). — Calcium 
sulphide  proved  to  be  effective  in  destroying  animal  and  vegetable 
parasites.     In  dry  weather,  the  powder  must  be  made  slightly  damp. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Complete  Humic  Manure.  J.  Dumont  {Compt.  rend.,  1904, 
138,  1429 — 1431). — The  manure  was  prepared  by  treating  a  black 
soil,  containing  2  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  with  a  concentrated  pearl  ash 
solution  containing  aluminium  phosphate.  The  dry  matter  contained  : 
soluble  humates,  50*4  ;  insoluble  substances,  49 "6  ;  organic  nitrogen, 
1*6  ;  ^2^5'  2  9  ;  and  KjO*  5  5  per  cent. 

The  results  of  experiments  in  which  lucerne,  sugar  beet,  potatoes, 
wheat,  and  mangels  were  manured  with  the  humic  preparation 
(600 — 1000  kilos.)  showed  increased  yields,  whilst  in  the  case  of  sugar 
beet  the  percentage  of  sugar  was  raised  30  per  cent.  It  is,  however, 
uncertain  to  what  extent  the  benefit  must  be  attributed  to  the  humic 
acid  and  the  phosphoric  acid  respectively.  N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Explosion  Pipette.  Otto  Pfeiffer  {Chem.  Zeit.,  1904,  28,  686). 
— In  the  pipette  des^cribed,  water  containing  0*5  per  cent,  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  substituted  for  mercury.  Before  the  explosion,  the  bulk  of 
the  water  is  withdrawn  by  suction  into  a  bulb,  which  is  connected 
with  the  explosion  bulb  by  a  stop-cock.  The  explosion  bulb  is  also 
provided  with  a  stop-cock,  and  the  platinum  electrodes  are  specially 
constructed  to  obviate  the  formation  of  drops  at  the  points. 

A.  McK. 

A  Comparison  of  DiflFerent  Types  of  Calorimeter.  Thomas 
Gkay  and  Joseph  G.  Robertson  {J.  Soc.  Chem.  Lid.,  1904,  23, 
704 — 707). — The  experiments  described  were  carried  out  to  ascertain 
the  degree  of  accuracy  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  Lewis  Thompson 
and  the  William  Thompson  calorimeters  in  comparison  with  those 
yielded  by  combustion  in  compressed  oxygen,  the  modification  de- 
signed by  lAngbein  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  128)  being  used  for  the  latter 
purpose.     The  values  obtained  by  the  first^mentioned  instrument  were 
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much  too  low,  and  were  even  untrustworthy  when  a  correction  was 
made  for  unburnt  carbon.  At  the  best  the  method  gave  only  a  rough 
estimation  of  the  heating  values  of  bituminous  coals.  It  failed  en- 
tirely in  the  case  of  anthracite  coals.  Sufficiently  accurate  results 
for  practical  purposes  were  obtained  by  the  William  Thompson  calori- 
meter, provided  that  the  oxygen  supply  was  carefully  regulated. 

W.  P.  S. 

Rapid  Estimation  of  Sulphur  in  Iron  by  Evolution.  S.  S, 
Knight  {Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1904,  32,  84— 85).— Two  grams  of  the 
sample  are  mixed  with  one  gram  of  pure  reduced  iron,  the  sulphur 
contents  of  which  is  accurately  known,  the  mixture  is  placed  in  a 
porcelain  crucible,  and  another  gram  of  reduced  iron  is  sprinkled  over 
the  top.  After  covering  the  mass  with  a  disc  of  pure  filter  paper,  the 
lid  is  put  on  and  the  whole  is  ignited  for  10  minutes  at  the  highest 
heat  obtainable  with  the  blast  lamp.  After  this  treatment,  the  iron 
will  yield  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  as  hydrogen  sulphide  when  dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  gases  evolved  are  passed  through  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  cadmium  chloride,  and  the  cadmium  sulphide 
formed  is  then  titrated  with  standard  iodine  as  usual.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Persulphates.  E.  Pannain  {Oazzetta,  1904,  34, 
i,  500 — 504). — Hydrazine,  liberated  from  its  salts  by  the  action  of 
concentrated  potassium  hydroxide  solution,  reacts  with  the  per- 
sulphates, thus  :  2K2S2O8  +  NgH^.EIgSO^  +  6K0H  =  5K2SO4  +  Ng  + 
6H2O.  Measurement  in  Lunge's  nitrometer  of  the  nitrogen  evolved 
gives  the  amount  of  the  persulphate.  The  method  is  simple  and  rapid, 
and  is  recommended  by  the  author  for  checking  the  electrolytic  pre- 
paration of  persulphates.  T.  H.  P. 

Combined  Sulphurous  Acids.  Wilhelm  Keep  {Chem.  Centr., 
1904,  ii,  59;  from  Arb.  Kais.  Ges.-A.,  21,  372— 376).— A  description 
of  Farnsteiner's  results  (compare  this  vol.,  ii,  443).  E,  W.  W. 

Occurrence  of  Sulphurous  Acid  in  Dried  Fruits  and  other 
Foods.  H.  Schmidt  {Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  ii,  59 — 60;  irova.  Arb.  Kais. 
Ges.-A.,  21,  226 — 284). — The  presence  of  sulphurous  acid  in  foods  is 
best  detected  by  acidifying  the  ground  or  macerated  material  with 
phosphoric  acid  and  then  adding  a  drop  of  very  dilute  iodine-starch  or 
potassium  iodate-starch  solution.  For  quantitative  determination,  the 
sulphur  dioxide  should  be  removed  by  distillation.  Since  some  natural 
processes  interfere  with  the  method,  the  results  of  analysis  should  be 
received  with  caution,  and  very  small  quantities  of  barium  sulphate 
should  be  neglected.  The  behaviour  of  the  sulphurous  acid  contained 
in  dried  fruit  towards  water  and  dilute  alkalis  shows  that  it  is  present 
in  a  combined  form,  probably  as  a  dextrose  compound.  Proteids  and 
cellulose  are  also  able  to  combine  with  this  acid.  The  presence  of 
free  sulphurous  acid  could  not  be  detected  with  certainty  in  dried 
fruit.  By  exposure  to  the  air,  the  fruit  loses  sulphur  dioxide,  but  so 
slowly  that  for  practical  purposes  the  loss  may  be  disregarded.    In  the 
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process  of  mauufacture,  a  portion  of  the  sulphurous  acid  is  removed 
by  treatment  with  water,  and  the  amount  lost  is  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  water  used.  E.  W.  W. 


Estimation  of  Tellurium  by  the  Electrolytic  Method.  G. 
Gallo  {AUi  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  1904,  [v],  13,  i,  713— 717).— The 
method  given  by  Pellini  (this  vol.,  ii,  147)  for  the  electrolytic  estima- 
tion of  tellurium  does  not  always  lead  to  good  results,  and  only  allows 
of  the  quantitative  deposition  of  a  small  quantity  of  that  element. 
The  following  procedure  yields  more  satisfactory  results,  and  permits 
of  the  deposition  of  as  much  as  0*4  gram  of  tellurium,  the  error  never 
exceeding  00006  gram.  Pure  redistilled  tellurium  is  weighed  out 
into  a  Classen  crucible  with  a  matt  surface,  mixed  with  10  c.c.  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  and  gently  heated  until  the  red  coloration 
disappears  and  white  fumes  begin  to  be  formed.  When  the  mass  is 
cool,  a  few  c.c.  of  water,  previously  boiled  and  cooled  in  carbon  dioxide, 
are  carefully  added  and  then  100 — 150  c.c.  of  10  per  cent,  sodium  or 
potassium  pyrophosphate  solution  freed  from  air  like  the  water.  The 
liquid  is  then  gently  heated  until  complete  solution  takes  place  and 
the  temperature  raised  to  60 — 62°,  which  must  be  maintained  constant 
during  the  electrolysis.  The  anode  used  is  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire, 
the  normal  current  density  being  0*025  ampere  with  a  potential 
difference  at  the  electrodes  of  18 — 2  volts.  The  water  gradually  evapo- 
rating is  automatically  replaced  by  air-free  water  flowing  down  the 
anodic  wire.  A  little  of  the  pyrophosphate  solution  is  added  from 
time  to  time  so  sts  to  increase  gradually  the  volume  of  the  liquid,  the 
deposit  of  tellurium  obtained  thus  increasing  in  thickness  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  electrolysis  (Pellini,  loc, 
cit.),  the  deposit  is  washed  once  with  air-free  water,  or,  better,  with 
sulphurous  acid  solution,  and  then  twice  with  absolute  alcohol,  after 
which  the  capsule  is  dried  for  ten  minutes  at  100°,  cooled  for  at  least 
two  hours  in  a  vacuum  desiccator,  and  weighed  :  0025  gram  of  tellurium 
can  be  deposited  per  hour  in  this  way.  T.  H.  P. 


Estimation  of  Hydroxylamine  by  means  of  Ferric  Alum 
and  Potassium  Permanganate.  Auouste  Leuba  {Ann.  Chim. 
anal.f  1904,  9,  246 — 248). — it  has  been  proposed  to  add  to  a  weighed 
quantity  of  hydroxylamine  an  excess  of  ferric  alum  and  then  to  titrate 
the  ferrous  iron  formed  in  the  reaction.  The  author,  having  inves- 
tigated the  method,  concludes  that  it  is  worthless,  as  the  results  may 
vary  from  80  to  160  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  actually  present.  The 
best  results  are  obtained  when  operating  just  below  the  boiling  point. 

L.  DE  K. 


[Detection  of  Minute  Traces  of  Arsenic]  G.  Ioukscuini 
{Gazzetta,  1904,  34,  i,  492). — The  author  replies  to  Gautier's  criticisms 
{Gazzetta,  190.],  33,  i,  447)  of  his  work  on  this  subject  {AUi  R.  /slit. 
Veneto,  61,  1901—1902).  T.  H.  P. 
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Detection  of  Arsenic  in  Glycerol  from  Soap  Lyes.  Marius 
ViZERN  and  L.  Guillot  {An7i.  Chivi.  anal.,  1904,  9,  248 — 251). — 
Fifty  grams  of  the  sample  are  diluted  to  100  c.c.  Ten  c.c.  of  this 
solution  are  put  into  a  tube  and  mixed  with  2  c.c.  of  10  per  cent, 
hydrogen  peroxide  and  2  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  mixture  is 
boiled  for  a  minute  to  oxidise  sulphur  compounds,  and,  when  cold, 
introduced  into  a  test-tube  20  cm.  long  and  2  c.c.  wide.  A  piece  of 
pure  zinc  weighing  about  1  gram  and  a  small  fragment  of  copper 
sulphate  are  added,  and  a  piece  of  filter  paper  impregnated  with 
mercuric  chloride  is  tied  over  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  If  after  15 
minutes  the  interior  of  the  paper  disc  assumes  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
the  sample  contains  at  least  1  part  of  arsenic  per  100,000. 

L.  DE  K. 

Estimation  of  Boric  Acid.  Milton  F.  Schaak  {J.  Soc.  Ghem.  Ind., 
1904,  23,  699 — 701). — Two  methods  are  described  for  the  estimation 
of  boric  acid  in  minerals.  In  the  first,  the  substance  is  decomposed 
by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  flask  under  a  reflux  apparatus. 
After  cooling,  the  solution  is  diluted  to  a  known  volume  and  filtered, 
A  definite  volume  of  the  filtrate  is  nearly  neutralised  with  sodium 
hydroxide,  using  methyl-orange  as  indicator,  and  treated  with  2  or  3 
grams  of  barium  carbonate.  The  mixture  is  heated  for  half  an  hour  on  a 
water-bath,  cooled,  and  again  diluted  to  a  known  volume.  Iron  and 
aluminium  salts  are  completely  precipitated  by  the  barium  carbonate. 
After  filtering,  a  portion  of  the  filtrate  is  neutralised  exactly,  using 
methyl-orange  as  indicator,  and  then  titrated  with  standard  alkali 
solution  in  the  presence  of  glycerol  and  a  little  phenolphthalein. 

In  cases  where  it  is  desired  to  have  the  boric  acid  free  from  other 
substances  before  titration,  the  mineral  is  gently  heated  in  a  flask 
with  a  little  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  carbon  dioxide  and 
volatile  acids.  Methyl  alcohol,  in  quantity  about  20  times  that  of  tlie 
free  sulphuric  acid,  is  added,  and  the  mixture  distilled,  a  current  of 
methyl  alcohol  vapour  being  passed  into  the  flask  during  the  distilla- 
tion. The  distillate  is  collected  in  a  receiver  containing  water,  the 
end  of  the  condenser  dipping  below  the  surface  of  the  latter.  For 
safety  the  receiver  is  trapped  with  a  Mohr's  bulb  containing  water. 
The  distillation  is  usually  completed  in  30  minutes,  when  the  contents 
of  the  receiver  and  bulb  are  united  and  titrated  as  usual.  Fluorine, 
when  present  in  the  mineral,  must  be  removed  before  distilling. 
Borates,  which  are  not  decomposed  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
should  be  previously  treated  by  suitable  methods  of  fusion. 

W.  P.  S. 
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Disappearance  of  the  Spectral  Lines  of  Silicon,  exhibited  by 
Certain  Stars,  under  the  Influence  of  the  Oscillatory  Spark 
Discharge.  AruavodeGrmiost  (Compt.  rend.,  1904,139,188 — 191). 
— Certain  lines  in  the  silicon  spectrum  become  very  faint  under  the 
influence  of  self-induction  introduced  into  the  discharge  circuit,  and 
disappear  completely  when  the  self-induction  is  still  comparatively 
feeble.  The  intensity  of  other  lines  is  scarcely  altered,  and  in  some 
cases  is  very  slightly  increased  by  the  self-induction.  Measurements 
of  the  wave-lengths  of  the  two  classes  of  lines  in  the  visible  and 
ultra-violet  part  of  the  spectrum  are  recorded,  and  a  comparison  of 
these  with  stellar  lines  is  made.  H.  M.  D. 

Refractive  Index  of  Solutions.  C.  Cheneveau  {Compt.  rend., 
1904,  139,  361 — 363). — The  author,  in  reply  to  van  Aubel,  brings 
forward  data  in  support  of  his  contention  that  the  quantity  A  =  n  -  Wg 
measures  the  specific  influence  exerted  by  the  dissolved  substance  on 
the  refraction  of  solutions,  and  is  proportional  to  its  concentration, 
when  n  represents  the  refractive  index  of  the  solution  and  Wc  that  of 
the  solvent  calculated  for  its  state  of  dilution  on  the  basis  of 
Gladstone's  law.  Data  for  solutions  of  lithium  chloride  in  water  and 
amyl  alcohol,  of  ethylene  bromide  in  propyl  alcohol,  and  of  chloral 
hydrate  in  water,  othyl  alcohol,  and  toluene  are  shown  to  satisfy  the 
relationship.  H.  M.  D. 

Some  Facts  relating  to  the  Observation  of  Variations  in  the 
Brightness  of  Phosphorescent  Sulphides  under  the  Action  of 
n-Rays  or  Analogous  Agents.  E,  Bichat  (Compt.  rend.,  1904, 
139,  254 — 256). — The  author  describes  a  number  of  experiments 
which  show  that  the  increase  or  diminution  in  the  brightness  of  a 
phosphorescent  screen  exposed  to  Biondlot  rays  or  emanations  depends 
not  only  on  the  nature  of  the  rays,  but  also  on  the  condition  of  the 
source  of  the  rays  or  of  the  observer  in  respect  of  electric  isolation  or 
of  earth  contact.  M.  A.  W. 

The  Nature  of  n-  and  nj-Rays,  and  the  Radioactivity  of 
Substances  which  emit  these  Radiations.  Jean  Becquerel 
{Compt.  rend.,  1904,  139,  264—267.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  603).— 
When  the  Biondlot  rays  emitted  from  tempered  steel,  Rupert's  drops, 
compressed  wood,  or  insolated  calcium  sulphide  are  allowed  to  traverse 
a  magnetic  field  normally  to  the  lines  of  force,  they  are  divided  into 
three  elements:  (1)  non-deviated  rays  which  have  no  action  on  a 
calcium  sulphide  screen,  but  which  give  rise  to  n-  or  n^-rays  when  they 
fall  on  a  uranium  salt  or  a  salt  of  poloniferous  bismuth  respectively  ; 
(2)  rays  deviated  and  considerably  dispersed,  identical  with  the  cathode 
or  /3-rays ;  (3)  rays  deviated  in  the  direction  of  the  a-rays,  but  to  a 
greater  extent.  M.  A.  W. 

VOL.  Lxxxvi.  ii.  45 
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The  Refraction  of  n-  and  n,-Rays.  Jean  Becquerel  (Compt. 
rend.,  1904,  139,  267—270.  Compare  preceding  abstract).— The 
author  describes  experiments  which  serve  to  show  that  the  element  of 
the  Blondlot  rays  which  is  not  deviated  in  a  magnetic  field  is  also  that 
element  which  undergoes  refraction  on  passing  through  an  aluminium 
prism,  and  the  refracted  rays  are  able  to  combine  with  j8-  or  a-rays  to 
give  rise  to  n-  or  n^-r&js  respectively.  M.  A.  W. 

Radioactive  Lead,  Radio-tellurium,  and  Polonium.  AndbS 
Debierne  (Compt.  rend.,  1904,  139,  281— 283).— The  lead  salts 
obtained  from  pitchblende  from  which  the  radium  has  been  extracted 
show  a  very  feeble  radioactivity,  about  twice  that  of  uranium ;  by 
repeated  fractional  precipitation  of  the  lead  by  means  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  a  residue  is  obtained  from  which  a  small  quantity  of  basic 
bismuth  nitrate  can  be  precipitated  which  has  all  the  characteristics 
of  poloniferous  bismuth,  its  radioactivity  being  about  100,000  times 
that  of  uranium,  and  consisting,  like  polonium,  of  homogeneoup, 
slightly  penetrating  rays,  difficultly  deviablein  the  magnetic  field  (com- 
pare Curie,  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  126).  Further,  the  radioactive  substance 
possesses  all  the  characteristic  properties  of  Marckwald's  radio-tellur- 
ium (compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  81,  733),  giving  a  slight  precipitate  with 
stannous  chloride  and  a  slight  deposit  on  a  sheet  of  bismuth,  each  of 
which  is  very  strongly  radioactive.  The  author  concludes,  therefore, 
that  the  radioactive  substance  obtained  as  above,  radioactive  lead 
(compare  Hofmann  and  Strauss,  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  19,  159,  385,  655; 
1902,  ii,  79,  261,  397;  1903,  ii,  402),  and  radio-tellurium  are 
identical  with  the  element  polonium  (compare  Giesel,  Abstr.,  1902, 
ii,  78,  208;  1903,  ii,  20),  which  is  the  only  radioactive  substance  in 
pitchblende  capable  of  being  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide  in  acid 
solution.  M.  A.  W. 

Molecular  Attraction.  J.  E.  Mills  (J.  Physical  Chem.,  1904,  8, 
383 — 415). — A  continuation  of  the  previous  paper  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii, 
596).  The  author  briefly  reviews  the  assumptions  on  which  he  bases 
the  hypothesis  that  the  internal  latent  heat  is  solely  spent  in  chang- 
ing the  distances  between  the  molecules,  and  points  out  that  no 
assumption  is  made  which  has  not  been  frequently  accepted  or 
assumed  by  leading  physical  chemists.  If  the  molecular  attraction 
obeys  the  law  of  inverse  squares,  the  internal  latent  heat  for  each 
substance  should  be  K{  IJd  -  ^D),  where  d,  D  are  the  densities  in 
the  liquid  and  gaseous  states.  In  the  present  paper,  the  author  has 
calculated  the  value  of  the  internal  latent  heat  at  various  tempera- 
tures from  the  temperature  coefficient  of  the  vapour  pressure,  employ- 
ing the  vapour  pressure  data  of  Ramsay  and  Young.  The  ratio  of 
these  values  to  the  values  of  (  yd-  XJD)  were  then  found  for 
temperatures  from  0°  to  the  critical  temperature.  Twenty-one  compounds 
were  investigated  and  in  almost  all  cases  the  ratio  was  as  constant 
as  the  experimental  errors  would  allow.  In  the  case  of  water,  the 
alcohols,  and  acetic  acid,  it  was  not  expected  that  constancy  would  be 
obtained  on  account  of  association  ;  except  in  the  caseiaf  acetic  acid, 
constant   values  were  obtained,  however,  and  this,  in   the   author's 
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opinion,  indicates  that  the  association  is  due  to  the  molecular  attrac- 
tion. Only  in  the  case  of  stannic  chloride  was  the  variation  of  the 
constant  (26-2  at  O'',  22*15  at  280°)  greater  than  that  due  to  errors  of 
experiment.  The  author  hence  considers  that  the  law  of  inverse 
squares  is  established  for  molecular  attraction.  L.  M.  J. 

Properties  of  Substances  regarded  as  Functions  of  the 
Space  Occupied  by  their  Atoms  and  Molecules.  Systematic 
Classification  of  the  Elements.  Isidor  Traube  {Z&it.  anorg. 
Chem.,  1904,  40,  372 — 384). — The  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
elements  and  compounds  depend  primarily  on  the  space  occupied  by 
their  atoms  and  molecules.  The  latter  factor  has  a  much  greater 
influence  on  the  general  properties  of  substances  than  the  atomic 
weight  has.  The  relation  between  volume  and  pressure,  hardness, 
expansion  by  heat,  melting  point,  boiling  point,  surface  tension,  specific 
heat,  valency,  and  other  properties  is  discussed.  If  the  volume  of  a 
substance  at  two  different  temperatures  is  known,  it  should  be  possible 
to  describe  its  physical  and  chemical  properties  not  only  qualitatively, 
but  to  a  large  extent  quantitatively  ;  this  would  not  be  possible  if  the 
atomic  weight  only  of  the  substance  was  known.  The  question  is  raised 
as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  more  convenient  to  regard  the  atomic 
weight  as  a  function  of  the  atomic  volume  instead  of  the  converse 
view,  commonly  accepted.  A.  McK. 

DiflPusion  of  Argon  and  Helium.  Rudolf  Schmidt  (Ann, 
Physik,  1904,  [iv],  14,  801— 821).— With  a  modification  of  the  Max- 
well-Loschmidt  method,  the  diffusion  coefficient  for  the  two  gases, 
argon. — helium,  has  been  found  to  be  0*25405  at  15°  and  760  mm, 
pressure,  and  the  value  calculated  by  Meyer's  formula  agrees  very 
closely  with  this,  only,  however,  so  long  as  the  numerical  ratio  of  the 
molecules  of  the  two  gases  is  equal  to  unity.  J.  C.  P. 

Stability  of  the  Equilibrium  of  Bivariant  Systems.  Paul 
Saurel  {J.  Physical  Chem.,  1904,  8,  436— 439).— The  following  theorem 
is  established.  If  in  a  univariant  system  of  n  +  1  phases  at  constant 
pressure  and  temperature  a  reversible  change  which  increases  the 
entropy  causes  the  i-th  phase  to  increase,  then  the  bivariant  system  in 
which  this  phase  is  missing  cannot  exist  in  stable  equilibrium  at  the 
given  pressure  at  a  higher  temperature,  nor  at  the  given  temperature 
at  a  greater  pressure.  L.  M.  J. 

Equilibrium  CO  +  HjO » COj  +  Hj.  O.  Hahn  {Zeit.  phjsikcU. 
Chem.,  1904,  48,  735— 738).— In  a  previous  paper  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii, 
274),  the  author  arrived  at  an  equation  connecting  K,  the  equilibrium 
constant  of  the  above  reaction,  with  T,  the  absolute  temperature,  and 
showed  that  the  calculated  values  of  K  agreed  well  with  the  observed 
values,  except  at  high  temperatures.  If,  however,  the  actual  molecular 
heats  (constant  pressure)  as  calculated  by  Le  Chatelier  {Zeit.  physikal. 
Chem,,  1887,  1,  456)  are  taken  iuste.id  of  the  mean  molecular  heats 
(constant  volume),  better  agreement  is  obtained.  The  equation  for  K 
then  becomes  logA'=  -  2226/^-0-00039092'+  2-4506.  J.  C.  P. 

45—2 
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Thermochemistry  and  Acidimetry  of  Methylarsonic  Acid. 
A.  AsTRUC  and  E.  Baud  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  139,  212—215).— 
Addition  of  one  molecule  of  sodium  hydroxide  to  one  molecule  of 
methylarsonic  acid,  HgMeAsOg,  in  dilute  aqueous  solution  develops 
15-43  Cal.,  a  second  molecule  of  the  hydroxide  develops  11*93  Cal., 
whilst  the  addition  of  a  third  molecule  produces  no  thermal  effect. 
The  heats  of  solution  of  methylarsonic  acid  and  of  the  anhydrous 
monosodium  and  disodium  salts  (1  mol.  in  ^6  litres)  are  respectively 
-2-86  Cal.,  +8-60  Cal.,  and  +19-89  Cal.  From  these  numbers,  the 
following  heats  of  reaction  are  calculated  : 
HnMeAsO-  ^8olid)  +  Na  (solid)  =  H  (gas)  +  NaHMeAsOg  (solid) + 

4637  Cal. 
NaHMeAsOg  (solid)  +  Na  (solid)  =  H  (gas)  +  NagMeAsOg  (solid)  + 

43*04  Cal. 
Methylarsonic  acid  is  monobasic  towards  litmus  or  rosolic  acid  and 
dibasic  towards  Poirrier  blue  (compare  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  370). 

The  monosodium  salt  crystallises  with  3H2O,  and  the  disodium  salt 
with  6H2O,  the  heat  of  hydration  of  the  latter  being  +24*36  Cal. 

H.  M.  D. 

Heat  of  Formation  of  Antimony  Trisulphides.  Joseph 
GuiNCHANT  and  Paul  Chretien  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  139,  288 — 289. 
Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  568). — A  reply  to  Berthelot  (compare  this  vol., 
ii,  605).  M.  A.  W. 

Catalytic  Reactions  at  High  Temperatures  and  Pressures. 
VIII.  Waldimir  N.  Ipatieff  (/.  Russ.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc.,  1904,  36, 
786—813;  Ber.,  1904,  37,  2961—2985.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  i, 
453,  593,  594,  595,  and  598). — Investigation  of  the  decomposition  of 
alcohols  at  high  temperatures  and  pressures,  in  the  presence  of  iron 
as  catalyst,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  increase  of  pressure  diminishes 
the  decomposability  of  alcohols,  and  although  the  course  of  the  reac- 
tion is  the  same  as  under  the  ordinary  pressure,  yet  the  products  of 
the  reaction — especially  the  gases  formed — differ  in  composition  from 
those  obtained  under  atmospheric  pressure.  The  substances  examined 
were  methyl,  ethyl,  propyl,  and  amyl  alcohols,  aldehyde,  tsopropyl 
alcohol,  acetone,  and  dime  thy  lethylcarbinol. 

The  decomposition  of  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  alcohols  differs 
as  regards  both  the  products  formed  and  the  velocity,  which  may  be 
taken  as  approximately  proportional  to  the  rate  of  increase  of  pressure. 
Curves  showing  the  increase  of  pressure  with  time  were  constructed 
and  the  maximum  values  of  dPjdT  determined ;  it  is  found  that  the 
product  of  this  maximum  value,  with  the  time  after  which  it  is 
arrived  at,  is  a  constant:  {dP/dT)^„.T=ai  constant  = /i?.  This 
constant  P  holds  moderately  well,  not  only  at  different  temperatures 
for  one  and  the  same  alcohol,  but  for  all  primary  alcohols,  and  may 
serve  as  roughly  representing  the  relative  amounts  of  energy  trans- 
formed by  different  catalysts  in  the  complete  decomposition  of  organic 
compounds. 

The  geometrical  representation  of  the  above  relation  will  be  a 
rectangular  hyperbola,  in  which  the  product  of  the  co-ordinates  is  ^ 
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constant.  For  primary  alcohols,  the  value  of  R  is  about  800  (using  the 
atmosphere  and  minute  as  units),  and  in  the  decomposition  two 
processes  take  place  :  (1)  formation  of  hydrogen  and  aldehyde  and  (2) 
resolution  of  the  latter  into  a  saturated  hydrocarbon  and  carbon 
monoxide.  For  secondary  alcohols  and  for  aldehydes  (where  only  one 
reaction  takes  place)  the  value  of  R  is  only  half  as  great. 

In  the  decomposition  of  primary  and  secondary  alcohols  in  presence  of 
catalytic  iron  under  high  pressures,  no  separation  of  carbon  is  observed 
such  as  is  met  with  under  the  ordinary  pressure,  and  all  alcohols  at 
high  temperatures  undergo  a  special  decomposition,  to  which  the  name 
paraffinoid  may  be  given,  as  the  gases  formed  consist  mainly  of 
saturated  hydrocarbons.  T.  H.  P. 

Catalytic  Reactions  at  High  Temperatures  and  Pressures. 
Dissociations  in  the  Phenomena  of  Catalysis.  IX.  "Wladimir  N. 
Ipatiefp  {J.  Ru88.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc,  1904,  36,  813—835;  Ber.,  1904, 
37,  2986 — 3005.  Compare  preceding  abstract). — Investigation  of  the 
decomposition,  in  presence  of  alumina  as  catalytic  agent,  of  alcohols  in 
closed  vessels  under  high  pressures  and  at  definite  temperatures  shows 
that  the  alcohols  undergo  decomposition  into  olefines  and  water,  just  as 
is  the  case  under  the  ordinary  pressure  ;  the  temperatures  at  which 
the  catalytic  decompositions  occur  are,  however,  higher  than  under 
atmospheric  pressure.  But  it  is  found  that,  at  temperatures  lower 
than  those  at  which  the  olefines  are  formed  from  primary  alcohols, 
one  molecule  of  water  is  given  up  by  two  molecules  of  alcohol,  an 
ether  being  formed.  This  reaction  is  reversible,  the  ether  again 
yielding  the  alcohol  under  the  influence  of  alumina.  At  higher 
temperatures,  the  ether  undergoes  further  decomposition  into  olefine 
and  water.  At  still  higher  temperatures,  the  olefine,  and  also  the 
aldehyde  formed  by  the  hydration  of  the  ether,  are  decomposed, 
yielding  gaseous  products  partially  similar  to  those  formed  during 
catalysis  by  iron. 

The  pressure  curves  for  certain  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary 
alcohols  and  ethyl  ether  have  been  constructed  and  the  values  of  R 
determined  free  (preceding  abstract) ;  these  are  found  to  have  about 
half  the  corresponding  values  for  catalysis  with  iron. 

Moreover,  under  the  ordinary  pressure,  ethyl  ether  is  formed  in  the 
decomposition  of  ethyl  alcohol,  but  only  in  very  small  quantities ;  in 
the  same  way,  ethyl  alcohol  is  always  formed  in  the  catalytic 
decomposition  of  ether  under  the  influence  of  alumina  under  the  ordinary 
pressure.  T.  H.  P. 

Question  of  the  Accurate  Determination  of  Molecular 
Weight  from  the  Vapour  Density.  Max  Rkinganum  {Zeit. 
phyaikal.  Chem.,  1904,  48,  697—712). — In  reference  to  Ramsay  and 
Steele's  paper  dealing  with  this  subject  (Abstr,,  1903,  ii,  635),  the  author 
shows  that  with  the  help  of  his  own  equation  of  condition  for  gases 
under  low  pressures  {Ann.  Physik,  1901,  [iv],  6,  533),  the  data  obtained 
by  these  workers  and  those  obtained  for  Mopentane  by  Young  (Abstr., 
1899,  ii,  633)  give  very  good  values  for  the  molecular  weight. 
Further,  with  the  aid  of  the  law  of  corresponding  conditions,  it  is 
shown  that  the  results  of  Ramsay  and  Steele  are  in  harmony  with 
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those  of  Young,  so  far  as  the  extent  of  the  deviations  from  the  gas 
laws  exhibited  by  vapours  is  concerned.  As  shown  in  the  paper,  these 
deviations  may  be  very  simply  measured  by  the  use  of  Hoffmann's 
method.  J.  C.  P. 

Determination  of  Vapour  Density  from  Increase  of  Pressure 
and  the  Accuracy  of  this  Method  as  compared  with  that  of 
Known  Methods.  W.  IIaupt  {Zeit.  physikal.  Gltem.^  1904,  48, 
713 — 724). — The  author  describes  an  apparatus,  consisting  essentially 
of  a  glass  globe  provided  with  a  brass  cap  and  connected  with  a 
manometer,  which  permits  the  measurement  of  the  increase  of  pressure 
caused  by  the  vaporisation  of  a  known  weight  of  a  liquid  in  a  given 
space.  The  liquid  is  contained  in  a  small  glass  bottle  and  placed  until 
required  in  an  air-tight  chamber  attached  to  the  brass  cap.  The 
accuracy  obtainable  by  this  method  is  shown  to  be  in  no  way  infei'ior 
to  that  of  the  other  known  methods  [compare  Lumsden's  method, 
Trans.,  1903,  83,  342,  to  which  no  reference  is  made].  J.  C.  P. 

Melting  Point  Diagram  for  Mixtures  of  NgO^  and  NO. 
N.  M.  WiTTORFF  (/.  Russ.  P/iys.  Cfiem.  Soc,  1904,  36,  857— 863).— On 
saturating  liquid  nitrogen  peroxide  with  nitric  oxide  and  subsequently 
cooling  the  solution,  dark  blue  crystals  of  nitrous  anhydride  melting  at 
-  103°  separate ;  no  other  compound  is  formed.  The  eutectic  mixture 
of  NgO^  and  NgOg  melts  at  —112°.  It  is  probable  that  nitric  oxide 
does  not  dissolve  nitrous  anhydride,  but  that  the  relation  between  them 
is  similar  to  that  between  water  and  benzoic  acid.  T.  H.  P. 

Relative  Viscosity  of  Liquids.  Karl  Beck  {Zeit.  physikal.  Chem., 
1904,  48,  641 — 681). — Ey  a  method  of  which  full  details  are  given,  the 
viscosity  of  fresh  human  blood  has  been  determined  and  at  38°  found 
to  be  about  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  water. 

The  viscosities  of  a  number  of  compounds  have  been  determined  at 
temperatures  just  above  their  freezing  points  in  order  to  study  the 
effect  of  differences  in  constitution.  The  viscosity  constants  of  the 
isomorphous  compounds,  dibenzyl,  azobenzene,  ben zylideneani line, 
benzylaniline,  and  stilbene  are  very  closely  related.  For  isomorphous 
mixtures  of  these  compounds,  the  viscosity  varies  in  a  linear  manner 
provided  the  freezing  point  is  the  same  as  that  calculated  by  the 
mixture  rule.  In  cases  where  the  latter  condition  is  not  fulfilled,  the 
viscosity  curve  exhibits  a  maximum  where  the  freezing  point  curve  has 
a  minimum. 

Study  of  the  viscosity  shows  that  inactive  mixed  crystals  of  optical 
antipodes  break  up  on  melting  into  a  mixture  of  the  two  antipodes. 
The  two  racemic  compounds,  tartaric  acid  and  methyl  diacetyltartrate, 
have  been  shown  to  break  up  similarly  on  melting,  so  that  the  melting 
point  is  also  a  transition  point. 

The  behaviour  of  the  oximes  of  benzaldehyde  and  anisaldehyde 
supports  the  view  that  the  a-oximes  occur  in  two  monotropic  forms,  of 
which  the  one  with  the  lower  melting  point  has  been  obtained  through 
the  hydrate. 

The  two  liquids  obtained  by  melting  the  monotropic  forms  of  iodine 
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monochloride  are  exactly  the  same  so  far  as  the  viscosity  constant  is 
concerned.  J.  C.  P. 

Fluidal  Metals.  P.  Duhem  (/.  Chim.  Phys.,  1904,  ii,  438—446). 
— It  has  been  shown  by  Spring  (this  vol.,  ii,  313)  that  metals  under 
great  compression  assume  an  allotropic  form,  which  he  terms  the 
"  fluidal "  metal  {metal  Jlue)  as  distinct  from  the  ordinary  form 
obtained  by  cooling  the  molten  metal,  which  he  terms  the  "annealed" 
metal  {metal  recuit).  As  anneiled  and  fluidal  bismuth  form  a 
couple  in  which  the  fluidal  metal  is  the  cathode,  it  follows  that  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  and  pressure  the  fluidal  bismuth  is  in  true 
equilibrium  and  the  annealed  bismuth  in  pseudo-equilibrium.  At 
high  temperatures,  however,  the  fluidal  metal  is  transformed  into  the 
annealed,  whilst  under  high  pressures  the  annealed  form  passes  into 
the  fluidal  bismuth,  the  transformation  of  annealed  to  fluidal  bismuth 
being  accompanied  by  the  development  of  heat.  From  these  data,  it  is 
clear  that  the  equilibrium  curve  between  the  two  forms,  when  repre- 
sented as  a  diagram  with  pressure  ordinates  and  temperature  abscissa;, 
consists  of  a  curve  ascending  from  left  to  right  and  cutting  the  axis 
of  zero  pressure  at  an  elevated  temperature.  On  each  side  of  this 
curve  lie  the  fields  of  pseudo-equilibrium,  and  beyond  the  regions  of 
transformation.  For  other  metals,  if  the  reversible  transformation  is 
endothermic,  the  curve  will  be  of  the  same  form,  but  for  all  examined 
hitherto  they  cut  the  horizontal  axis  {T=0)  under  an  elevated 
pressure.  If  the  transformation  is  endothermic,  the  curve  descends 
from  left  to  right.  L.  M.  J. 

Hard  and  Soft  States  in  Metals.  G.  T.  Beilby  {Electro-Chem. 
i/eto//.,  1904,3,806—819.  Compare /^roc.  7?o^.^oc.,  1902,72,218—225; 
J.  Soc.  Cliem.  Ind.,  1903,  1166 — 1177). — In  continuation  of  previous 
work,  the  author  brings  forward  evidence  showing  that  metals  occur 
ordinarily  in  two  distinct  solid  phases  :  (1)  the  hardened  or  amorphous 
phase  ;  (2)  the  annealed  or  crystalline  phase.  The  former  is  con- 
verted into  the  latter  by  the  agency  of  heat,  the  latter  into  the  former 
by  mechanically  produced  flow.  The  photomicrographs  obtained  make 
it  probable  that  two  intermediate  mobile  phases  also  exist.  In  this 
study  of  the  phenomena  of  hardening  and  softening,  both  malleable 
ductile  metals,  such  as  gold,  silver,  platinum,  copper,  and  lead,  and 
brittle  crystalline  metals,  such  as  antimony  and  bismuth,  have  been 
investigated,  and  it  is  found  that  flow  takes  place  in  all  cases.  As 
shown  in  detail  for  the  case  of  silver,  the  different  mechanical,  optical, 
electrical,  and  thermochemical  properties  associated  with  the  hard  and 
soft  forms  of  metals  respectively  group  themselves  on  either  side  of  a 
transition  temperature  common  to  all,  hence  these  two  forms  of  a 
metal  may  be  regarded  as  two  distinct  phases.  The  transformation 
from  hard  to  soft  is  thermally  irreversible,  that  is,  mere  lowering  of 
the  temperature  below  the  transition  point  does  not  bring  about  the 
reverse  change  from  soft  to  hard.  Hardening,  on  the  other  hand, 
occurs  whenever  work  is  done  on  the  crystalline  phase,  and,  as  shown 
by  the  photomicrographs,  this  hardening  is  accompanied  by  the  dis- 
appearance of  crystalline,  and  the  appearance  of  vitreous  and  granular 
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character.  This  effect  is  strictly  con6ned  to  the  surface  in  cases 
where  the  hardening  has  been  produced  by  polishing,  but  extends  to 
a  greater  depth  where  the  mechanical  treatment  has  consisted  in 
beating,  rolling,  or  pressing.  When  a  piece  of  metal  is  strained, 
there  is  relative  displacement  and  mutual  friction  of  the  crystalline 
grains,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  an  encasing  network  of  the 
hardened  phase.  Thus  the  tensile  strength  of  a  wire  increases  when 
its  diameter  is  reduced  by  drawing.  The  transition  temperatures 
referred  to  above  have  been  approximately  determined  by  a  softening 
test,  with  the  following  results  :  silver  began  to  soften  at  230",  and 
was  completely  soft  at  265°  ;  the  two  corresponding  temperatures 
found  for  gold  were  250°  and  280° ;  for  copper,  250°  and  290° ;  for 
magnesium,  300°  and  360°.  J.  C.  P. 

The  Permanence  of  Crystallitic  Forms  in  Crystals.  Floris 
Osmond  and  G.  Cartaud  {CompL  rend.,  1904,  139,  404— 406).— The 
lack  of  homogeneity  in  microsections  of  bronzes  containing  9 — 10  per 
cent,  of  tin,  when  treated  with  a  suitable  etching  fluid,  has  been 
explained  on  the  basis  ot  the  laws  of  solidification  of  solutions.  The 
sharpness  of  the  crystalline  contours  is,  however,  difficult  to  account 
for,  and  the  authors  point  out  that  the  mechanical  operations  involved 
in  the  production  of  the  section  contribute  to  produce  the  appearances 
observed.  A  method  of  preparing  sections  is  described  in  which  the 
disturbing  effects  of  the  mechanical  operations  are  eliminated. 

H.  M.  D. 

The  Fundamental  Law  of  Osmotic  Phenomena.  E.  ARifes 
{Compt.  rend.,  1904,  139,  196 — 198). — A  simple  thermodynamic  pioof 
is  given,  showing  that,  if  a  solution  at  a  given  temperature  and  under 
a  pressure  p^  is  in  osmotic  equilibrium  with  the  pure  solvent  at  the 
same  temperature  and  under  a  pressure  p^,  the  thermodynamic  potential 
of  the  pure  solvent  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  solvent  in  the  solution 
(compare  this  vol.,  ii,  16).  H.  M.  D. 

Theory  of  Dilute  Solutions  based  on  the  Law  of  van't  HofiF. 
E.  ARifcs  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  139,  401— 404).— Making  use  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  dilute  solutions,  the  author  deduces,  in  a  simple 
manner,  values  for  the  thermodynamic  potential  of  the  solvent  and  the 
dissolved  substance  present  in  a  solution.  H.  M.  D. 

Some  Physical  Constants  of  Saturated  Solutions.  I.  Earl 
OF  Berkeley  {r/iU.  Trans.,  A,  1904,  203,  189— 215).— The  densities 
and  solubilities  of  the  following  salts  have  been  determined  at  tempera- 
tures between  0°  and  the  boiling  points  of  the  saturated  solutions  : 
chlorides,  sulphates,  and  nitrates  of  sodium,  potassium,  rubidium, 
CJEsium,  and  thallium,  also  potassium,  rubidium,  cjBsium,  and  thallium 
alums.     Full  details  are  given  of  apparatus  and  methods. 

J.  C.  P. 

The  Constitution  of  Dissolved  Salts.  Albert  Colson  [Compt. 
rend.,  1904,  139,199 — 201). — The  phenomena  observed  on  precipita- 
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ting  zinc  sulphate  solutions  with  alkali  cannot  be  completely  explained 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  on  the  assumption  that  the  dissolved  sulphate 
is  represented  by  the  formula  ZnSO^. 

When  baryta  is  gradually  added  in  excess  to  a  zinc  sulphate  solution, 
the  ordinary  equation,  ZnS04  +  Ba(OH)2  =  BaSO^  +  Zn(OH)2,  does  not 
represent  the  actual  facts  observed  (compare  this  vol.,  ii,  377  ;  ii,  532). 
The  dissolved  zinc  sulphate  (copper  sulphate  behaves  similarly) 
apparently  behaves  like  a  weak  acid  and  dissolves  zinc  hydroxide ;  to 
account  for  this,  the  author  proposes  that  the  dissolved  salt  should  be 
represented  by  a  formula  of  the  type  H'SO^'Zn'OH.  The  fact  that 
the  precipitate  which  separates  from  solution  on  addition  of  baryta 
contains  1  mol.  ZnSO^  for  3  mols.  BaSO^  leads  the  author  to  double 
this  formula,  and  the  dissolved  zinc  sulphate  is  then  represented  by 
H'SO^'Zn'O'Zn'SO^'H,  a  complex  molecule  containing  two  hydrogen 
atoms  with  acid  functions.  H.  M.  D. 

Modification  of  the  Freezing  Point  Method.  Stewart  W. 
YouNQ  and  W.  H.  Sloan  (/.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1904,  26,  913—922).— 
In  the  authors'  method,  the  stirrer  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  ice  by 
means  of  which  the  pure  solvent  (water)  is  agitated  whilst  its  melting 
point  is  taken  ;  a  known  weight  of  the  solute  is  then  added,  the  solution 
obtained  is  thoroughly  stirred  with  the  ice  stirrer,  whilst  the  vessel 
containing  the  solvent  is  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture.  The 
temperature  is  read  when  equilibrium  is  reached,  the  thermometer  and 
ice  stirrer  being  then  removed.  The  freezing  vessel,  which  is  an 
ordinary  cylindrical  vacuum  jacket,  is  taken  from  the  freezing  mixture 
and  weighed,  and  as  the  weight  of  the  solute  is  known,  that  of  the 
solvent  is  obtained.  A  series  of  determinations  with  increasing  con- 
centration may  be  made  by  successively  adding  more  of  the  solid, 
stirring  in  each  instance  with  the  ice  stirrer  and  again  noting  the 
temperature  and  weight  as  before.  The  principle  is  thus  somewhat 
similar  to  that  adopted  in  Landsberger's  boiling  point  apparatus.  A 
mechanical  method  for  agitating  the  stirrer  was  employed. 

W.  A.  D. 

Concentration  of  Metallic  Ions  in  Silver  Nitrate  Solutions 
containing  Albumin.  G.  Galeotti  {Zeit.  jyhysiol.  Chem.,  1904,  42, 
330  —  342). — The  concentration  of  the  metallic  ions  in  a  silver  nitrate 
solution  containing  albumin  has  been  determined  by  the  Poggendorf- 
Ostwald  method,  using  the  equation  logCfc  =  logC„ -^/0-0575,  where 
Ck  is  the  concentration  required,  Co  the  concentration  of  silver  ions  in 
an  iV/10  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  and  ^the  E.M.F.  of  a  concentration 
cell,  using  the  solution  under  investigation,  N/10  silver  nitrate  and 
silver  electrodes,  the  two  solutions  being  connected  by  a  strip  of  dry 
filter  paper. 

The  results  show  that  the  presence  of  egg-albumin  considerably 
lessens  the  number  of  silver  ions  ;  the  concentration  of  these  ions  is 
extremely  low  when  the  system  consists  of  a  single  phase  (solution 
and  no  precipitate),  but  is  much  higher  when  the  system  consists  of  two 
phases  (solution  and  precipitate.). 

If  the  amounts  of  water  and  silver  nitrate  are  kept  constant  in  a 
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series  of  experiments  and  the  amount  of  albumin  varied,  the  con- 
centration of  the  silver  ions  diminishes  rapidly  and  according  to  a 
fixed  law  for  small  amounts  of  albumin ;  a  sharp  break  then  occurs 
and  the  concentration  of  the  silver  ions  diminishes  less  rapidly  as 
the  albumin  is  increased  and  approximates  a  limiting  value,  which  is 
the  same  however  largo  the  amount  of  albumin  present  may  be.  The 
results  may  be  represented  in  the  form  of  a  curve  with  \ogCk  and 
amounts  of  albumin  as  ordinates. 

The  law  governing  the  relationships  of  the  concentrations  of 
albumin,  silver  nitrate  molecules,  and  silver  ions  in  a  two-phase  system 
can  readily  be  derived,  by  the  aid  of  Jahn's  equation  (Abstr.,  1902, 
ii,  597),  when  account  is  taken  of  the  mutual  actions  of  the  dissolved 
molecules.  These  mutual  actions  are  so  considerable  that  they  con- 
siderably modify  the  solubility  of  the  albumin  and  the  ionisation  of 
the  silver  nitrate.  J.  J.  S. 

Toxins  and  Antitoxins  from  the  Physico-chemical  Point  of 
View,  and  the  Laking  of  Red  Corpuscles.  Hans  Koepi'ij  {PJliiger's 
Archiv,  1904,  103,  140—148.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  736; 
Arrheniusund  Madsen,  ibid.,  561). — Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
Arrhenius  and  Madsen's  method  led  to  a  number  of  experimental 
errors  which  the  author  had  not  encountered  in  similar  researches.  It 
is  shown  that  these  were  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  hsemolytic 
agent  or  alkali  was  added  to  the  blood  emulsion  instead  of  vice  versd. 

The  author  adheres  to  the  conclusion  that  laking  in  alkaline  liquids 
is  due  to  the  concentration  of  hydroxyl  ions  in  such  solutions. 

J.  J.  S. 

Plocculation  of  Colloids  and  Bacteria  Agglutination.  H. 
Bechhold  {Zeit.  physikal.  Chem,  1904,  48,  385— 423).— The  rate  of 
flocculation  depends,  within  certain  limits,  on  the  concentration. 
When  the  concentration  decreases  to  a  certain  point,  flocculation 
practically  ceases  ;  whilst  above  a  certain  degree  of  concentration  the 
rate  of  flocculation  is  more  or  less  independent  of  concentration. 

There  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  flocculation  of  bacteria 
and  colloids,  ifcc. 

The  flocculation  of  unorganised  suspensions  is  hindered  by  colloids 
(gelatin,  «kc.).  This  is  not  due  to  increased  viscosity,  but  to  the 
particles  becoming  enveloped  by  the  colloid.  The  suspensions  then 
behave  like  colloids. 

Bacteria,  like  all  true  suspensions,  travel  to  the  anode. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Agglutination.  Wiluelm  Biltz  {Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1904,  38, 
615 — 623). — It  is  proposed  to  prepare  mixtures  of  inorganic  colloids 
with  agglutins  and  with  bacteria  respectively,  and  to  ascertain  whether 
these  substances  act  in  accordance  with  the  observations  of  Eisenberg 
and  Volk  {Zeit.  Hygiene,  1902,  40,  155.  Compare  also  Arrhenius, 
Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  356).  It  should  also  be  ascertained  whether  inorganic 
colloids  exist  which  behave  like  antitoxins.  N.  II.  J.  M. 
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New  Eilectric  Furnace  and  Various  Other  Electric  Heating 
Appliances  for  Laboratory  Use.  Harmon  N.  Morse  and  J.  C.  W. 
Frazer  {A7)ier.  C/iern.  J.,  1904,32,93 — 119). — In  attempting  to  devise 
a  method  for  the  direct  measurement  of  osmotic  pressure  (Abstr., 
1901,  ii,  543  ;  1902,  ii,  553  ;  1903,  ii,  272),  considerable  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  in  the  production  of  a  suitable  osmotic  cell.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  failure  of  these  cells  is  largely  due  to  the  produc- 
tion of  comparatively  large  channels  in  the  wall  by  the  escaping  steam 
during  the  baking  of  the  clay.  In  order  to  avoid  the  formation  of 
these  channel.",  it  is  necessary  that  the  temperature  should  be  very 
carefully  regulated  during  the  period  in  which  the  clay  loses  most  of 
its  water.  An  electric  furnace  has  therefore  been  devised  for  baking 
the  cells,  which  is  capable  of  being  maintained  at  any  desired  tempera- 
ture, and  a  smaller  form  has  been  designed  for  ordinary  laboratory 
purposes,  such  as  the  fusion  of  silicates  in  crucibles.  The  furnace  is 
calibrated  by  determining  its  resistance  for  all  temperatures  up  to  the 
maximum  required,  in  order  that  it  may  be  possible  to  maintain  any 
desired  temperature  or  to  ascertain  at  any  time  the  temperature 
attained.  The  furnace  described  by  the  authors  was  calibrated  for 
temperatures  between  383°  and  967°.  A  detailed  description  of  the 
furnace  and  the  method  of  constructing  it  is  given  and  illustrated  with 
diagrams. 

An  accurately  calibrated  electric  furnace  is  well  adapted  for  the 
study  of  reactions  at  high  temperatures,  but  in  order  to  obtain  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  as  far  as  possible  the 
length  oF  time  required  to  establish  equilibrium  between  the  tempera- 
ture within  the  furnace  and  that  of  the  external  air.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  coating  the  outside  of  the  furnace  with  graphite,  a 
substance  which  conducts  electricity  and  the  conductivity  of  which 
increases  with  rise  of  temperature.  The  circuit  is  divided,  so  that 
whilst  the  greater  part  of  the  current  passes  through  the  furnace, 
another  portion  passes  over  and  heats  the  surface  in  contact  with  the 
air.  By  this  means,  compensation  is  automatically  made  for  the  in- 
creased loss  of  heat  to  the  external  air  which  attends  any  rise  in  the 
temperature  of  the  furnace,  for  as  the  temperature  rises  the  conduc- 
tivity of  the  circuit  through  the  furnace  diminishes,  whilst  that  of  the 
outer  circuit  increases,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the  current  there- 
fore takes  the  latter  course.  This  principle  has  been  applied  in  the 
construction  of  graphite  stoves  for  use  as  hot  air-baths,  a  furnace  for 
heating  sealed  tubes,  and  a  bath  with  platinum  stove  for  heating  rather 
large  vessels  at  any  temperature  up  to  500°.  For  the  details  of  these 
various  forms  of  apparatus,  the  description  and  diagrams  in  the 
original  must  be  consulted.  E,  G. 


Apparatus  for  the  Determination  of  High  Melting  Points.  Fr. 
KuTSCHEK  and  Otori  {^eit.  physiol.  Chevi.,  1904,  42,  193— 194).— The 
apparatus  consists  essentially  of  a  double'walled  air-bath.  The  ther- 
mometer and  tube  with  substance  are  fitted  into  a  glass  test-tube  and 
this  is  placed  in  a  silica  flask  which  can  be  heated  either  directly  or 
on  asbestos.     If  the  tube  containing  the  substance  is  made  wide  and 
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of  a  conical  shape,  temperatures  of  explosion  may  be  determined  with- 
out risk.  J.  J.  S. 

Press  for  the  Preparation  of  Pellets.  Paul  Freundler  {Bull. 
Soc.  chim.,  1904,  [iii],  31,  815 — 816). — In  the  screw  presses  in  general 
use  for  the  preparation  of  pellets  for  physico-chemical  determinations, 
the  piston  is  apt  to  become  twisted  after  a  time,  so  that  it  no  longer 
fits  accurately  into  the  mould.  It  is  proposed  to  remedy  this  defect 
by  inserting,  between  the  head  of  the  piston  and  the  end  of  the  screw 
by  which  the  pressure  is  applied,  a  cross-piece  which  slides  vertically 
on  the  frame  of  the  press.  By  this  means,  direct  contact  of  the  screw 
with  the  piston  is  avoided  and  the  latter  remains  perfectly  vertical. 
The  apparatus  is  figured  in  the  original.  T.  A.  H. 


Inorganic    Chemistry. 


Viscosities  of  Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  Chemically  Pure  and 
Atmospheric  Nitrogen,  and  the  change  of  these  with  the 
Temperature.  Hebmank  Markowski  {Ann.  Phyeik,  1904,  14, 
742 — 755). — The  viscosity  coefficients  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitro- 
gen have  been  determined  at  temperatures  between  0°  and  183°  by  a 
method  similar  to  that  employed  by  Schultze  (Ann.  Physik,  1901, 
[iv],  5,  140)  and  Breitenbach  (ibid.,  166).  The  variation  of  the 
coefficient  with  temperature  is  given  satisfactorily  by  Sutherland's 
formula.  Except  in  the  case  of  hydrogen,  the  temperature-coefficient 
of  the  viscosity  constant  diminishes  as  the  temperature  rises.  The 
viscosity  constant  for  atmospheric  nitrogen  can  be  satisfactorily 
calculated  from  those  for  argon  and  chemically  pure  nitrogen  with 
the  aid  of  Puluj's  formula.  J.  C.  P. 

Absorption  of  Gases  by  Wood  Carbon  at  Low  Tempera- 
tures. Sir  James  Dewar  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  139,  261— 264).— The 
power  of  absorption  of  cocoa-nut  charcoal  for  gases  (compare  Dewar 
and  Tait,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.,  1875,  8,  348)  is  largely  increased  at 
the  temperature  of  liquid  air,  and  the  coefficient  of  absorption  at  this 
temperature  has  been  determined  j  for  this  purpose,  the  charcoal  is 
placed  in  a  small  glass  tube  supplied  with  a  stopcock,  the  air  is 
removed  from  the  tube  and  charcoal  by  means  of  an  air  pump,  and 
the  stopcock  closed,  the  tube  is  then  placed  in  a  liquid  air  calorimeter, 
and  connected  with  a  graduated  vessel  containing  the  gas  under 
investigation  ;  the  stopcock  is  opened  and  the  amount  of  gas  absorbed 
and  the  heat  developed  in  the  process  are  measured  ;  the  results  are 
embodied  in  the  following  table  : 


Volume 

Heat  developed 

absorbed 

m 

at  -185°. 

gram -calories. 

135  C.C. 

9-3 

155  „ 

25-5 

230  „ 

34 

175  „ 

25 

15  „ 

2 

150  „ 

17 

195  „ 

34-5 

190  „ 

27-5 
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Volume 

absorbed 

at  0°. 

Hydrogen  4  c.c. 

Nitrogen     15   ,, 

Oxygen  18  „ 

Argon 12   „ 

Helium   2  „ 

Electrolytic  gas 12  ,, 

CO  +  0    30  „ 

Carbon  monoxide  21    „ 

When  cocoa-nut  charcoal,  at  -  185°,  is  saturated  with  pure  dry  air, 
it  absorbs  the  oxygen  more  readily  than  the  nitrogen,  the  gas  recovered 
at  15°  containing  56  per  cent,  of  oxygen ;  further,  if  the  absorbed  gas 
is  allowed  to  escape  gradually,  it  is  possible  to  effect  a  partial  separa- 
tion of  the  two  constituents,  the  first  fraction  containing  18*5  and  the 
sixth  84'0  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  M.  A.  W. 

The  State  of  Vaporised  Carbon.  Marcellin  P.  E.  Berthelot 
{Ann.  Chim.  Phys.^  1904,  [viii],  2,  185 — 192). — A  resume  of  work 
already  published  (compare  this  vol.,  ii,  27).  M.  A.  W. 

Preparation  of  Sulphurous  Acid  for  Use  as  a  Reagent. 
Louis  L'Hote  {Ann.  Chim.  ancU.,  1904,  9,  305). — A  washed  current 
of  sulphur  dioxide  generated  from  charcoal  and  sulphuric  acid  is  passed 
into  a  small  bottle  previously  heated,  and  by  means  of  a  funnel  boil- 
ing water  is  introduced  and  the  delivery  tube  is  gradually  withdrawn. 
After  the  bottle  is  completely  filled  and  saturated  with  the  gas,  it  is 
at  once  closed. 

In  this  manner,  a  solution  is  obtained  perfectly  free  from  sulphuric 
acid.  L.  DE  K. 

Complex  Thiosulphates.  Owen  Louis  Shinn  {J.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc.,  1904,  26,  947 — 952). — On  adding  concentrated  aqueous  sodium 
thiosulphate  to  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  a  copper  salt,  a  blue,  crys- 
talline substance  separates,  which  seems  to  be  an  ammx>niocuprous 
sodium  ammonium  thiosulphate,  3Cu2S203,4Na2S203,(NH4)2S^03,6NH3, 
as  it  is  also  obtained  by  the  addition  of  aqueous  sodium  thiosulphate 
to  cuprous  oxide  dissolved  in  ammonia  ;  when  dry,  it  is  moderately 
stable  in  the  air,  but  when  moist  it  rapidly  oxidises.  It  is  partly 
decomposed  by  water. 

Ammonio-cujrrou^  silver  sodium  thiosulphate, 

CujS203,2Ag2S203,5Na2S203,6NH8, 
obtained  by  adding  aqueous  sodium  thiosulphate   to  a    solution   of 
mixed  copper  and  silver  salts  in  ammonia,  crystallises  in  tetragonal 
pyramids  (a  :  c  =  1 :  0*8375)  and  appears  to  be  isomorphous  with  the 
foregoing  salt.  \V.  A.  D. 

Reaction  between  Carbon  Dioxide  and  Soluble  Nitrites. 
Richard  Ji.  Moore  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1904,  26,  959— 961).— As 
bearing  on  the  controversy  between  Meunier  and  Marie  and  Marquis 
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(compare  this  vol.,  i,  208 ;  ii,  252,  333),  it  is  shown  that  carbon 
dioxide  carries  off  nitrous  acid  when  passed  through  a  solution  of 
potassium  or  sodium  nitrite  (compare  Moody,  Proc.y  1903,  19,  240). 

W.  A.  D. 


^  Action  of  Ammonia  on  Boron  Bromide  and  on  Phosphorus 
Trichloride.  Alexandre  Joannis  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  130, 
364—366.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  140).— When  dry  ammonia 
acts  on  boron  bormide  at  0°,  borimide  is  produced  according  to  the 
equation  2BBr3  +  27NH3  =  6(NH4Br,3NH3)  +  B.^(NH)3.  If  the  tem- 
perature is  allowed  to  rise  to  20°,  the  ammoniacal  ammonium  bromide 
dissociates,  and  9  mols.  of  ammonia  are  evolved  for  each  molecule  of 
boron  bromide  used. 

When  the  vapour  of  phosphorus  trichloride  is  led  by  means  of  a 
current  of  dry  hydrogen  into  liquefied  ammonia  at  —  78°,  the  fol- 
lowing reaction  takes  place  : 

PC13  +  14NH3  =  3(NH4C1,3NH3)  +  NH:P-NH2. 

The  constancy  of  the  reacting  proportions  points  to  the  formation  of 
the  amino-imino-compound,  but  the  product  may  be  a  mixture  of  the 
amide  and  the  imide.  When  the  temperature  rises  to  0°,  the  ammo- 
niacal complex  dissociates,  and  9  mols.  of  ammonia  are  evolved  for  each 
mol.  of  the  phosphorus  trichloride.  Between  0°  and  100°,  a  further 
quantity  of  ammonia  is  evolved  (1  mol.  for  2  mols.  PCI3),  corre- 
sponding with  the  equation  2NH:P-NH2  =  NH3  +  P2(NH)3. 

H.  M.  D. 


Melting  Points  of  Mixtures  of  the  Alkaline  Earths  with 
Boric  Anhydride.  W.  Guertler  [Zeit.  aiwrg.  C/iem.,  1904,  40, 
337—354.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  610,  614).— The  melting  point 
curves  of  calcium,  strontium,  and  barium  oxides  respectively  with 
boric  anhydride  are  represented.  Curves  are  also  shown  to  repre- 
sent the  concentration  of  the  molten  masses  of  mixtures  of  those 
oxides  saturated  with  boric  anhydride  at  temperatures  varying  from 
0°  to  1400°.  The  author  was  unable  to  confirm  the  existence  of 
Ditte's  compounds,  2MO,3B203  and  3MO,2B5,03.  When  concentrations 
corresponding  to  the  compounds  20aO,3B203,  2SrO,3B20j, 
2BaO,3B203  are  chosen,  the  crystallisation  takes  place  almost  at  a 
constant  temperature  with  the  formation  of  a  eutectic  mixture.  The 
author's  results,  however,  confirm  the  existence  of  Ditto's  compounds, 
2CaO,B203  and  2SrO,B203.  Calcium  diborate  and  strontium  diborate 
show  a  very  slight  tendency  to  crystallise  spontaneously ;  barium  di- 
borate could  not  be  obtained  crystalline. 

The  existence  of  the  metaborates,  CaB204,  SrB204,  and  BaBgO^,  is 
confirmed.  Calcium  metaborate  and  strontium  metaborate  crystallise 
in  long  needles  exhibiting  double  refraction,  whilst  barium  metaborate 
forms  flat  prisms.  Calcium,  strontium,  and  barium  pyroborates  form 
finely-crystalline,  marble-like  masses. 

The  existence  of  barium  orthoborate  was  proved. 

The  following  borates  are  capable  of  existence  : 
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Mg.  Ca.  Sr.  Ba. 

Orthoborate  3MgO,B203  (3CaO,B203)  ?  (SSrO.BgOa)  1  SBaO.BgOg 
Pyroborate  2MgO,B203  2CaO,B203  2SrO,B203  2BaO,B20g 
Metaborate  —  CaCBgOs  SrO,BA  BaO.BjOa 

Diborate  ...  —  CaO,2B26s        SiO,2B203         BaO,2B203 

A.  McK. 

Action  of  Water  and  Saline  Solutions  on  Certain  Slightly 
Soluble  Phosphates.  Frank  K.  Cameron  and  L.  A.  Hurst 
{J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  1904,26,  885— 913).— Water  does  not  dissolve 
the  phosphates  of  tervalent  iron,  aluminium,  and  calcium  as  such,  but 
bydrolyses  them  to  a  slight  extent ;  the  action  takes  place  slowly,  so 
that  in  none  of  the  experiments  recorded,  even  although  in  some  cases 
the  phosphate  was  shaken  with  water  for  30 — 80  days,  was  a  fioal 
condition  of  equilibrium  attained.  Free  acid  accumulates  in  the  solu- 
tion, whilst  the  corresponding  base  is  largely  precipitated.  Although 
the  phosphoric  acid  in  solution  tends  to  increase  the  solubility  of  the 
phosphate,  the  small  amount  of  dissolved  base  appears  to  exercise  a 
greater  influence  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that  the  addition  of 
increasing  amounts  of  water  produces  a  relatively  smaller,  although 
actually  larger,  decomposition  of  the  phosphate.  The  diminution  in 
solubility  of  calcium  phosphate  caused  by  the  presence  of  calcium 
chloride  or  nitrate  corresponds  with  this  view  of  the  foregoing  changes, 
but  the  increased  solubility  of  aluminium  and  ferric  phosphates  caused 
by  aluminium  and  iron  salts  respectively  (Schneider,  Abstr.,  1893,  ii, 
573 ;  1895,  ii,  112)  is  not  in  accord  with  it,  unless  one  assumes  that  in 
this  case  the  free  acid  produced  by  the  hydrolysis  of  the  added  salts 
aids  the  decomposition. 

The  presence  of  potassium  chloride  decreases  the  amount  of  phos- 
phoric acid  split  off  by  water  from  ferric,  aluminium,  or  calcium 
phosphate",  but  increases  the  quantity  of  iron,  aluminium,  or  calcium 
entering  into  solution.  Potassium  sulphate,  on  the  other  hand, 
increases  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  case  of  ferric  phosphate, 
but  diminishes  it  in  that  of  aluminium  phosphate.  Sodium  nitrate 
diminishes  the  amount  of  acid  hydrolysed  -from  ferric  and  aluminium 
phosphates,  but  appears  to  cause  an  increase  in  the  case  of  calcium 
phosphate  ;  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  calcium  in  solution  in  the 
last  case  undoubtedly  occurs. 

The  acidity  of  pure  aqueous  solutions  of  the  phosphates  seems  to  be 
roughly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  found  in  the 
solution,  but  in  presence  of  soluble  salts  a  connection  between  the 
acidity  and  the  dissolved  phosphoric  acid  cannot  be  recognised.  Thus, 
sodium  nitrate,  potassium  chloride,  and  potassium  sulphate  all  increase 
the  acidity  of  solutions  in  contact  with  ferric  phosphate,  whilst  the 
first  two  of  these  salts  decrease  the  amount  of  the  dissolved  phosphoric 
acid.  No  connection  can  be  traced  between  the  acidity  and  the 
amount  of  iron  in  solution,  although  the  quantity  of  base  in  solution 
is  increased.  In  the  case  of  calcium  phosphate,  potassium  chloride 
and  sodium  nitrate  decrease  the  acidity  instead  of  increasing  it,  as 
with  ferric  phosphate  ;  in  both  cases,  however,  the  quantity  of  calcium 
in  solution  decidedly  increases,  and,  in  the  case  of  sodium  nitrate,  the 
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phosphoric  acid  increases  also.  In  all  the  experiments  which  were  made 
to  ascertain  the  influence  of  temperature,  a  rise  in  temperature  increased 
the  proportion  of  decomposition  of  the  phosphate  both  with  aqueous 
and  salino  solutions.  W.  A.  D. 

Action  of  Chloric  Acid  on  Metals.  Walter  S.  Hendrixson 
(/.  Anier.  Chem.  Soc,  1904,26,  747— 758).— The  chloric  acid  used  by 
the  author  could  be  heated  to  95°  without  undergoing  any  considerable 
amount  of  decomposition. 

Sodium  and  potassium  amalgam  have  a  slight  reducing  action  on 
chloric  acid.  With  magnesium,  about  l/20th  of  the  amount  used 
acted  in  reducing  the  chloric  acid,  the  remainder  dissolving  to  form 
the  chlorate  with  the  evolution  of  an  approximately  equivalent 
quantity  of  hydrogen.  With  chloric  acid  of  2i\^-strength,  the  amount 
of  hydrogen  set  free  by  its  action  on  zinc  is  much  smaller  than  when 
iV^-chloric  acid  is  used,  whilst  the  amount  of  acid  reduced  is  corre- 
spondingly greater. 

The  amount  of  hydrogen  evolved  by  the  action  of  2^-chloric  acid 
on  aluminium  was  measured ;  the  aluminium  was  completely  dissolved. 
Iron  dissolves  readily  in  dilute  or  strong  chloric  acid  without  evolution 
of  hydrogen  or  any  other  gas,  the  acid  being  very  readily  reduced.  No 
hydrogen  is  evolved  by  the  action  of  tin  on  chloric  acid ;  the  tin  is 
dissolved  by  the  acid.  The  behaviour  of  copper  and  of  cadmium  is^ 
similar  to  that  of  tin,  no  hydrogen  being  evolved  in  either  case." 
Mercury  and  antimony  are  attacked  very  slowly  ;  nickel  dissolves] 
readily,  whilst  the  action  on  bismuth  is  slow.  Arsenic  dissolves  to 
form  arsenic  acid. 

Bromic  acid  acts  on  silver  according  to  the  equation:  6Ag  + 
6HBr03  =  5AgBr03  + AgBr4- SHgO  (compare  Hendrixson,  Abstr., 
1903,  ii,  696).  A.  McK. 

Action  of  Ammonium  Chloride  on  Certain  Chlorides.  I. 
Action  on  Metallic  Chlorides.  Peter  Fireman  {J.  Amer.  Cftem. 
Soc.,  1904,  26,  741 — 747). — When  antimony  pentachloride  is  heated 
with  ammonium  chloride  at  380 — 410°,  the  reaction  is  represented  by 
the  equation  3SbCl5  +  2NH4CI  =  3SbCl3  +  8HC1  +  Ng.  When  ammon^ 
ium  chloride  is  heated  with  titanium  tetrachloride  at  260 — 410°, 
scarcely  any  gaseous  products  are  evolved,  but  a  greenish -yellow,  solid 
double  salt  is  formed.  The  reaction  between  ferric  chloride  and 
ammonium  chloride,  at  400 — 420°,  probably  takes  place  according  to 
the  equation  3FeCl3  +  NH4Cl  =  3FeOl2  +  4HCl  +  N,  since  the  amount 
of  gas  evolved  is  in  agreement  with  the  action  thus  represented. 
Similarly,  the  amount  of  gas  evolved  when  cupric  chloride  is  heated 
with  ammonium  chloride  indicates  that  the  reaction  is  represented  aa 
follows:  3CuCl2  +  NH4Cl  =  3CuCl  +  4HCl  +  N.  No  gas  is  evolved 
when  ammonium  chloride  is  heated  with  mercuric  chloride,  a  double 
salt  being  produced  in  this  case. 

Only  those  metallic  chlorides  which  dissociate  more  or  less  readily 
are  reduced  to  a  lower  degree  of  chlorina^tion  when  heated  in  a  closed 
tube  with  ammonium  chloride,  the  iatteu  breaking  up  completely  with 
elimination  of  nitrogen.  A.  McK. 
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Mutual  Rearrangement  in  Molten  Masses  of  Mixtures  of 
Halogen  Salts.  Nicolai  N.  Beketofk  [with  Wl.  Bek^toff]  {Zeit. 
anorg.  Chein.,  1904,  40,  355— 371).— In  1859,  the  author  formulated 
the  rule  :  elements  of  the  same  valency  distribute  themselves  in  such  a 
manner  that  positive  elements  with  high  atomic  weights  combine  pre- 
ferentially with  negative  elements  with  high  atomic  weights,  whilst 
positive  elements  with  small  atomic  weights  combine  with  negative  ele- 
ments with  small  atomic  weights.  For  example,  in  the  interaction 
between  lithium,  caesium,  chlorine,  and  iodine,  with  the  atomic  weights 
7,  133,  35*5,  and  127  respectively,  lithium  chloride  and  caesium  iodide 
are  the  main  products,  since  the  value  (127  x  133)  +  (35'5  x  7)  is  greater 
than  the  value  (127  x7)  +  (35  5  x  133).  The  author's  views  have  since 
been  confirmed  by  Gustavson  and  Potylizyn  in  their  experiments  on  the 
displacement  of  a  halogen  element  from  its  salts  by  means  of  another 
halogen. 

The  author  has  now  examined  the  heat  of  solution  of  a  mixture  of 
two  alkali  haloids,  for  example,  the  heat  of  solution  of  a  mixture  of 
sodium  chloride  and  potassium  iodide  was  first  determined,  then  that 
of  a  mixture  of  sodium  iodide  and  potassium  chloride,  and,  finally, 
that  of  the  molten  mass.  When  the  heat  of  solution  of  the  individual 
salt  pairs  is  known,  the  amount  of  interchange  in  the  molten  mass 
can  be  calculated  from  its  observed  heat  of  solution.  The  fusion  of  a 
pure  salt  does  not  cause  an  alteration  in  its  molecular  structure  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  heat  of  solution  is  influenced.  There  was  no 
probability  of  the  formation  of  double  salts  in  the  cases  examined. 
The  behaviour  of  all  the  possible  combinations  of  lithium,  sodium, 
potassium,  and  ceesium  respectively  with  chlorine  and  with  iodine  was 
experimentally  investigated,  and  the  results  found  to  accord  with  the 
author's  rule.  A.  MoK. 

Sodium  Amalgams.  A.  Schulleb  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1904,  40, 
385 — 399^. — The  composition  of  various  sodium  amalgams  was  investi- 
gated by  the  author  accordiog  to  Tammann's  method  (this  vol.,  ii,  113). 
A  weighed  quantity  of  sodium  was  heated  to  its  melting  point  and  a 
weighed  amount  of  mercury  added.  The  curves  of  cooling  were  deter- 
mined by  mercury  in  alcohol  thermometers,  and  in  some  cases  by  a 
thermo-element.  The  various  curves  are  given,  the  ordinates  repre- 
senting temperatures  and  the  abscissa  concentrations.  The  times 
\vithin  which  the  temperatures  remained  constant  are  represented  by 
Vertical  lines,  the  lengths  of  which  are  proportional  to  the  times.  The 
values  agree  on  the  whole  with  Kuruakoff's  results,  although  the 
temperatures  are  in  most  cases  higher.  The  curve  exhibits  breaks  at 
the  following  temperatures:  -38'6°,  -48-2°,  159°,  360°,  227°,  219°, 
123°,  66-2°,  33-9°,  21-4°,  and  97-5°,  corresponding  with  the  following 
atomic  percentages  of  mercury,  100*0,  28  [?97-2],  819,  66-7, 51-9, 49-1, 
381,  28-2,  15-9,  14-8,  00  respectively.  The  compound  NaHgj  exists 
at  360°,  the  maximum  of  the  melting  point  curve,  but  when  mercury  is 
added  to  this  substance,  the  melting  point  is  lowered,  until,  at  159°,  the 
compound  Nalig^  ciystallises.  At  atomic  concentrations  of  mercury 
between  97°  and  lU0°,  only  mercury  separates.  At  227°,  where  the 
atomic  concentration  of  mercury  is  about  52,  the  compound  Na^jUgi, 
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Is  probably  formed.  When  the  atomic  concentration  of  mercUry 
is  50,  the  compound  NaHg  separates.  When  the  concentration  of 
Sodium  is  further  increased,  crystals  of  the  compound  NajHgj  separate 
from  the  liquid  amalgam.  When  the  temperature  sinks  to  66*2°,  a 
conglomerate  of  NagHgj  and  Na^IIgg  is  produced.  At  33  9°,  the 
compound  Na^Hg  is  formed,  whilst  at  21*4°  a  eutectic  mixture  of 
NajHg  and  sodium  results.     At  9 7  5°,  pure  sodium  separates. 

The  preparation  of  the  various  amalgams  is  described.     A.  McK. 

Solubility  of  Potassium  and  Barium  Nitrates  and  Chlorides. 
Harey  W.  Foote  {Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1904,  32,  251— 253).— The  solu- 
bility relations  of  the  double  salt,  2KN03,Ba(N03)2  (Wallbridge, 
Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  646),  have  been  studied  at  25"  by  means  of  the  method 
previously  described  (Abstr.,  1903,  i,  797).  The  double  salt  is  stable 
over  a  wide  range  of  composition  of  the  solution.  Potassium  and 
barium  chlorides  do  not  form  a  double  salt  at  25°.  C.  H.  D. 

Silver  Dihydrogen  Pyrophosphate.  Jacques  Cavalier  (Compt, 
rend.,  1904,  139,  284 — 286). — Silver  dihydrogen  pyrophosphate,  ob- 
tained by  heating  a  mixture  of  silver  pyrophosphate  and  pyrophos- 
phoric  acid  until  the  liquid  is  clear,  dissolving  in  a  small  quantity  of 
water  at  0°,  and  precipitating  with  alcohol  or  ether,  is  a  white,  crystal- 
line powder,  which  softens  at  150°  and  melts  and  decomposes  at 
240"  when  heated  gradually,  whilst  the  melting  point,  as  determined 
by  Maquenne's  metal  block  [process,  is  235°.  It  is  decomposed  by 
cold  water,  yielding  the  normal  salt  and  pyrophosphoric  acid ; 
it  reacts  with  sodium  orthcphosphate  to  form  silver  orthophoa»« 
phate  and  pyrophosphoric  acid,  and  with  alkyl  iodides  to  form  silveiRf 
iodide  and  the  alkyl  esters  of  pyrophosphoric  acid. 

M.  A.  W. 

Solubility  of  Barium  and  Mercuric  Chlorides.  Harry  W. 
FooTKand  Howard  S.  Bristol  {A7ner.  Chem.  J.,  1904,32,  246—251).— 
The  existence  of  a  double  salt  of  barium  and  mercuric  chlorides  was 
sought  for  by  means  of  the  solubility  method  previously  described 
(Abstr.,  1903,  i,  797  ;  ii,  728).  No  double  salt  was  found  to  exist  at 
25°.  Dilatometric  experiments  indicated  a  transition-point  at  17'2°. 
Below  this  temperature,  the  salt  BaCl2,3HgCl2,6H20  forms,  and  was 
detected  by  the  solubility  method  at  104°.  Bonsdorf's  salt, 
BaCl2,2HgC]2,2H20  (1829),  is  not  formed  under  the  conditions  given 
by  him.  C.  H.  D. 

Revision  of  the  Atomic  Weight  of  Qlucinum.  Charles 
Lathrop  Parsons  (/.  Amer.  CJiem.  Soc,  1904,  26,  721— 740).— The 
atomic  weight  of  glucinum  had  hitherto  been  determined  by  Nilson 
and  Petterson  and  others  from  analyses  of  the  hydrated  sulphate, 
G1S04,4H20,  the  only  other  method  used  being  that  of  Debray,  who 
analysed  the  double  oxalate,  G1(NH4)2(C204)2. 

The  purification  of  beryl  acd  of  Kahlbaum's  hydroxide  is  first 
described.  A  basic  carbonate  of  the  approximate  composition 
G1C03.[G1(OH)2]3,2H20  was  obtained,  which  served  as  a  basis  for 
the  production  of  purer  salts  used  in  the  atomic  weight  determina* 
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tions  of  the  author.  Kahlbaum's  hydroxide  cdntaitis  alumiDium  and 
iron  along  with  traces  of  zinc.  Analysis  of  glucinum  chloride  is  un- 
suitable for  the  determination  of  the  atomic  weight,  owing  to  the 
great  ease  with  which  it  is  acted  on  by  water  and  to  the  fact  that  it 
attacks  glass.  The  author  was  unable  to  obtain  the  compound 
G1C]2,4H20,  described  by  Awdejew. 

Atomic  weight  determinations,  based  on  analyses  of  the  hydrated 
sulphate,  GlSO^jiHgO,  gave  values  varying  from  9"18  to  9'36,  but  are 
regarded  by  the  author  as  unsatisfactory,  as  the  specimens  of  the 
hydrated  sulphate  examined  tend  to  vary  in  composition  owing  to  the 
ease  with  which  the  water  of  crystallisation  is  lost  at  comparatively 
low  temperatures. 

The  preparation  of  pure  glucinum  acetylacetonate  is  described.  The 
atomic  weight  of  glucinum  was  determined  by  heating  the  acetyl- 
acetonate, first  at  50°  for  24 — 48  hours  with  pure  redistilled  nitric  acid, 
then  for  48  hours  at  100°,  and,  finally,  for  several  hours  at  175°.  The 
complete  conversion  of  the  nitrate  into  oxide  was  finally  effected  at  a 
bright  red  heat.  The  value,  obtained  in  this  manner,  as  a  mean  of 
seven  determinations,  was  9"113±0  0059  (0  =  16). 

The  atomic  weight  was  also  determined  by  the  conversion  of  the 
basic  acetate,  G1^0(C2H302)g,  into  the  oxide,  the  method  being  almost 
identical  with  that  employed  for  the  acetylacetonate.  The  value 
9*113  ±  0*0033  (0  =  16)  was  obtained  as  a  mean  of  nine  determinations. 

The  atomic  weight  of  glucinum,  deduced  from  these  two  methods, 
is  accordingly  9-113 ± 00043  (0=  16).  A.  McK. 

Glucinum  Compounds.  II.  Preparation  of  Pure  Glucinum 
Hydroxide.  Fritz  Haber  and  G.  van  Oordt  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chan.,  1904, 
40,  465 — 468.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  257). — Glucinum  hydroxide  may 
be  separated  from  aluminium  oxide  and  ferric  hydroxide  by  means  of 
glacial  acetic  acid,  which  forms  a  basic  glucinum  acetate,  very  readily 
soluble  in  chloroform,  from  the  solution  in  which  it  is  not  extracted  by 
water.  Aluminium  oxide  and  iron  hydroxide  also  form  compounds 
with  glacial  acetic  acid,  which  do  not,  however,  dissolve  in  chloroform. 
When  the  basic  glucinum  acetate  is  dissolved  in  warm  acetone  and  a 
cold  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  then  added,  glucinum 
hydroxide  is  precipitated.  A.  McK. 

Zinc  and  Cadmium  Ohromatea.  Max  Gr5ger  (ifonatsh.,  1904, 
25,  520—536.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  647).— The  action  of  an 
excess  of  zinc  chloride  on  potassium  chromate  in  aqueous  solution 
(iV  or  ZN)  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  yellow,  granular  precipitate, 
which  has  the  composition  4ZnO,K20,4CrOg,3H20.  By  repeated 
treatment  with  hot  water,  this  is  converted  into  the  insoluble  basic 
zinc  chromate,  ZnCiO^,3Zo(OH)2,  which  is  a  daik  yellow  powder. 
When  fused,  the  zinc  potassium  chromate  evolves  oxygen,  the  residue 
consisting  of  potassium  chromate  and  insoluble  violet  zinc  chromite, 
8ZnO,3Cr203. 

The  proportion  of  potassium,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  that  of  chromium, 
is  increased  by  the  use  of  excess  of  the  potassium  chromate ;  with 
normal  solutions,  the  precipitate  has  the  molecular  composition,  ZnO, 

4G— 2 
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0-394  K2O,  1094  CrOg;  with  3N  solutions,  ZuO,  0486  K3O,  1-222 
Cr03.  When  treated  with  hot  water,  these  precipitates  yield  the  fore- 
going basic  zinc  chromate.  These  precipitates  are  of  a  deeper  yellow 
than  that  formed  in  presence  of  excess  of  zinc  salt,  but  after  prolonged 
contact  (2  weeks)  with  the  mother  liquor  they  assume  the  colour  and 
composition  of  the  latter. 

The  action  of  zinc  chloride  on  sodium  chromate  leads  to  the  forma- 
tion of  basic  zinc  chromate,  ZnCr04,3Zn(OH)2,  which  is  obtained  as  a 
horny  mass. 

Ammonium  chromate  and  excess  of  zinc  chloride  give  rise  to  a  dark 
yellow,  granular  precipitate,  ZuO,  0  279  (NHJg^,  0-822  CrOg,  which 
is  possibly  a  mixture,  and  is  decomposed  by  cold  water.  The  orange- 
yellow  precipitate,  formed  by  the  action  of  an  excess  of  ammonium 
chromate  on  zinc  chloride,  is  stable  to  water  or  its  mother  liquor  and 
has  the  composition  (NH4)2Cr04,ZnCr04,ZD(OH)2.  When  strongly 
heated,  it  decomposes  suddenly,  evolving  nitrogen  and  water  vapour;  the 
residue  is  a  powder  con&ibting  of  zinc  oxide  and  chromite,  2ZnO,Cr203. 

On  mixing  aqueous  solutions  of  potassium  chromate  and  pure 
cadmium  chloride,  a  canary-yellow,  granular  precipitate  is  formed 
having  the  composition  K2Cr04,3CdCr04,Cd(OH)2,2H20.  Con- 
trary to  Preis  and  Raymann's  statement  (Abstr.,  1880,  444),  this 
same  precipitate  is  formed  by  the  action  of  cadmium  sulphate  and 
potassium  chromate.  Cadmium  potassium  chromate  is  more  stable  to 
boiling  water  than  is  zinc  potassium  chromate,  but  is  finally  converted 
into  a  lemon-yellow  powder,  84-53  per  cent,  of  which  is  cadmium 
chromite. 

On  mixing  aqueous  solutions  of  cadmium  chloride  and  sodium 
chromate,  a  yellow,  flocculent  precipitate  is  formed  which  rapidly 
becomes  granular ;  it  is  a  basic  cadmium  chromate  which  easily  loses 
chromic  acid  when  washed  with  water  and  absorbs  carbon  dioxide 
when  exposed  to  air.  When  equal  volumes  of  cadmium  chloride  and 
sodium  chromate  solutions  are  mixed  hot  and  boiled  for  three  days, 
during  which  period  the  precipitate  formed  is  washed  twenty-four 
times,  the  residue  obtained  has  the  molecular  proportion  CdO,  0*342 
CrOg,  1*428  HjO.  Cadmium  chloride  and  ammonium  chromate  inter^ 
act  in  aqueous  solution,  forming  a  dark  yellow  precipitate  consisting 
of  microscopic  prisms  and  having  the  composition 

(NH4)2CrO^,3CdCr04,Cd(OH)2,2H20. 
The  action  of  hot   water  on   the   precipitate   leads   finally  to   basic 
cadmium    chromate.      When   heated,  cadmium   ammonium    chromate 
leaves  a  green  residue  containing  cadmium  and  chromic  oxide. 

G.  Y. 

Dissociation  of  Lead  Nitrate,  J.  Livingstone  R.  Morgan  (/. 
Physical  Chem.,  1904,  8,  416 — 420). — In  the  dissociation  of  lead  nitrate 
according  to  the  equation  Pb(N08)2^PbO-f  ]^02-l-2N02,  at  any  tem* 
perature,  the  value  i^PyP^  should  be  constant ;  p^p^  being  the  pressures 
of  oxygen  and  nitric  peroxide.  From  the  values  obtained  by  Baekeland 
for  the  pressure  of  lead  nitrate  at  various  temperatures,  alone  and  in 
the  presence  of  excess  of  nitric  peroxide  or  oxygen,  data  are  obtained 
to  test  this  constancy.     The  values  so  obtained  for  the  constant  are 
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(1)  alone,  0"062  ;  (2)  in  excess  of  nitric  peroxide,  0098  ;  (3)  in  excess 
of  oxygen,  0  Oil  and  00091.  The  author  considers  that  these  indicate 
that  the  reaction  proceeds  according  to  the  equation  in  the  first  two 
cases,  but  that  excess  of  oxygen  causes  a  different  action,  probably 
owing  to  the  formation  of  a  basic  salt.  The  heat  of  dissociation  cal- 
culated from  the  vapour  pressure  is  found  to  agree  with  the  heat  of 
formation  calculated  from  thermochemical  data.  L.  M.  J. 

The  Form  in  which  Thallous  Iodide  separates  from  Solution. 
Desire  Geenez  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  139,  278—281.  Compare  this 
vol.,  ii,  617). — When  aqueous  solutions  of  yellow  thallous  iodide  are 
allowed  to  cool  slowly  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  undissolved  solid, 
crystals  of  the  yellow  variety,  the  stable  form  below  168°,  are 
deposited ;  if,  however,  the  hot  solution  is  filtered,  or  cooled  rapidly, 
crystals  of  the  red  or  unstable  form  are  obtained.  Thallous  iodide  is 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  one  part  dissolving  in  16,000  parts  of 
water  at  16°,  and  being  even  less  soluble  in  alcohol  or  the  other 
organic  solvents ;  it  is,  however,  more  readily  soluble  in  saturated 
saline  solutions,  and  from  such  solutions,  either  filtered  or  containing 
excess  of  the  undissolved  yellow  iodide,  the  unstable  red  variety  is 
deposited  on  cooling,  and  its  conversion  into  the  stable  yellow  variety 
is  extremely  slow,  lasting  over  a  period  of  two  years.  As  regards  the 
deposition  of  the  unstable  variety  from  solutions,  thallous  iodide 
resembles  mercuric  iodide  (compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  481). 

M.  A.  W. 

Constitution  of  Hydrated  Thallic  Chloride.  F.  M. 
McClenahan  {Anur.  J.  ScL,  1904,  [iv],  18,  104— 112).— From  the 
way  in  which  tetrahydrated  thallic  chloride  loses  its  water  in  dry  air, 
the  formula  may  be  written  T1C!3,H20,H20,2H:20.  At  100°,  practi- 
cally all  the  water  is  lost  in  an  hour,  and  there  is  very  little  loss  of 
chlorine.  When  the  salt  is  heated  in  hydrogen  chloride  at  varying 
temperatures  up  to  100°,  the  sequence  of  changes  is  represented  by 
the  following  formulae  :  TlCl3,H20,H20,2H20  ;  TlCl3,H20,HCl,2H20  ; 
TlClgjHgO ;  TICI3.  A  structural  formula  is  written  for  the  hydrated 
salt  in  accordance  with  Cushman's  hypothesis  of  quadrivalent  oxygen 
(Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  322).  L.  J.  S. 

Crystallised  Copper  lodates.  A.  Granger  and  August  de 
ScHULTEN  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  139,  201— 203).— When  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  potassium  iodate  is  added  drop  by  drop  to  a  very  faintly  acid 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  heated  on  the  water-bath,  dark  green,  ortho- 
rhombic  crystals  of  the  basic  iodate,  CuIOg'OH,  separate.  The  crystals 
(sp.  gr.  4-878  at  15°)  can  be  heated  to  290°  without  change;  at 
higher  temperatures,  water,  iodine  vapour,  and  oxygen  are  evolved. 
Blue,  triclinic  crystals  of  the  normal  iodate,  Cu(  103)0,1120  (sp.  gr. 
4876  at  15°),  separate  when  the  dilute  potassium  iodate  solution  is 
slowly  added  to  a  hot  copper  nitrate  solution  containing  a  considerable 
quantity  of  nitric  acid.  When  the  hydrated  normal  iodate  is  distilled 
on  the  water-bath  with  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-33,  pale  green,  mono- 
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clinic  crystals  of  the  anhydrous  salt,  Cu(I03)2  (sp-  gr.  5-241  at  15°),  are.! 
deposite  1.     Addition  of  potassium  iodate  solution  to  the  solution  of  a 
copper  salt  containing  more  than  a  very  small  quantity  of  free  acid 
leads  to  the  formation  of  both  the  normal  iodate  and  the  basic  iodate. 
Crystallographic  measurements  of  the  three  salts  are  recorded. 

H.  M.  D.     , 

Cuprammonium  Sulphates.  David  W.  Horn  and  Edytiia  E. 
Taylor  {Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1904,  32,  253— 285).— Burzelius'  cupram-; 
monium  sulphate,  CuS04,4NH3,H20,  is  best  prepared  by  Andrae's' 
method  of  passing  ammonia  gas  into  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  and 
drying  over  lime.  It  is  stable  in  dry  air,  but  loses  ammonia  when 
moist.  On  heating  at  various  temperatures,  only  mixtures  containing 
basic  salts  are  obtained.  The  salt  forms  a  clear  solution  in  water,  but 
on  dilution  to  l/20th  or  l/25th  normal,  a  permanent  precipitate  is 
produced.  C.  H.  D. 

Constitution  of  Copper  Zinc  Alloys.  E.  S.  Shepherd  (J.  Physical 
Chem.,  1904,  8,  421— 435).— The  author  finds  that  no  definite  com- 
pounds of  copper^nd  zinc  can  exist,  but  that  six  different  solid  phases 
occur  which  are  all  solid  solutions.  The  composition  of  the  solids 
which  can  be  in  equilibrium  with  different  fusions  is  given,  and  also 
the  percentage  of  copper  in  the  crystals  at  400°.  The  lat'erare: 
a,  64—100  ;  fi,  51—53-5  ;  y,  31—40  ;  8,  unstable  at  400°;  e,  13—19  ; 
r],  0 — 25.  The  a-crystals  vary  in  colour  from  yellow  to  copper-red, 
the  ^-crystals  are  red,  and  this  explains  the  red  colour  of  brasses 
containing  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  copper.  The  micro-structure  of  the 
brasses  is  also  considered,  and  the  paper  is  illustr.ited  by  46  photo- 
micrographs, which  show  the  crystalline  structure  as  well  as  the  effects 
of  boat  and  annealing  on  the  different  alloys.  L.  M.  J. 

Some  Cerium  Compounds.  Jean  Sterba  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys , 
1904,  [viii],  2,  193 — 232). — This  paper  is  largely  a  resume  of  work 
already  published  (cpmpare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  602;  1902,  ii,  399,  563). 
Pure  cerium  sulphide,  CegSg,  prepared  by  the  action  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  on  cerium  oxide,  hydroxide,  sulphate,  or  carbonate  at  a  red  heat, 
does  not  ignite  spontaneously  (compare  Muthmann  and  Sliitzell,  Abstr., 
1900,  ii,  142),  but  an  oxysulphide  obtained  by  the  action  of  moist 
hydrogen  sulphide  has  this  property.  Mosander's  goMen-yellow 
crystalline  cerium  sulphide  (compare  Muthmann  and  StUtzell,  Abstr., 
1900,  ii,  142)  is  crystallised  ferric  sulphide.  M.  A.  W. 

Chromate,  Dichromate,  and  Chromic  Acid.  Richard  Abegg 
and  A.  J.  Cox  {Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1904,  48,  725— 734).— The 
addition  of  soluble  barium  or  silver  salts  to  a  solution  of  a  dichromate 
results  in  the  precipitation  of  sparingly  soluble  normal  chromates, 
hence  a  dichromate  solution  must  contain  normal  chromate  and  free 
chromic  acid.  The  equilibrium  may  be  represented  by  the  equation 
CrgOy"  ^  CrO/'-fCiOg,  and  various  ways  of  determining  the  constant 
yir=[Cr20/'j/[Cr04"].[Cr03]  are  discussed.  The  knowledge  of  the 
solubility  product  for  some  of  the  sparingly  soluble  normal  chromates 
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would  furnish  one  method  of  evaluating  K,  but  suflBcient  data  are  not 
available.  One  of  the  authors  (C.)  has  found  that  normal  mercuric 
ohromate  is  hydrolysed  into  a  sparingly  soluble  basic  salt, 
HgCrO^.OHgO,  and  free  chromic  acid,  which  accumulates  in  the 
solution  until  its  molecular  concentration  is  0706  at  50°  and  0  456  at 
25°.  Thus,  using  a  mixture  of  normal  and  basic  chromate  as  a 
regulator  for  the  concentration  of  free  chromic  acid,  the  authors  have 
found  A'=0-96  at  50°  and  =1'08  at  25°.  This  means  that  (1)  a 
dichromate  solution  contains  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  CrjO/'  ions, 
a  result  borne  out  also  by  freezing  point  experiments;  (2)  as  the 
temperature  rises,  the  quantity  of  Or^O^"  ions  diminishes  in  favour  of 
normal  chromate  ions  and  chromic  acid.  Chromic  acid  itself  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  weak  acid,  the  salts  of  which  are  hydrolysed  in  the  usual 
manner.  J.  C.  P. 

Action  of  Zinc  on  the  Sodium  Tungstates.  L.  A.  Hallopeau 
{Compt.  rend,  1904,  139,  283—284.  Compare  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  8).— 
Delc'-pine  (compare  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  648)  has  shown  that  tungsten 
trioxide  or  ammonium  tungstate  is  readily  reduced  by  zinc,  but  the 
author  finds  that  zinc  at  its  boiling  point  has  no  action  on  sodium 
tungstate,  Na20,W03,2H20,  whilst  under  the  same  conditions  sodium 
paratungstate,  5Na20,12W'03,28H20,  yields  zinc  tungstate,  ZnO.WOj, 
in' the  form  of  large,  prismatic  crystals,  a  small  quantity  of  Wohler's 
sodium  tuQgsto-tungstate,  Na20,W03,W02,W03,  in  the  form  of 
golden-yellow  scales,  and  traces  of  tungsten  in  the  form  of  a  grey, 
amorphous  powder.  M.  A.  W. 

Separation  of  Thorium  from  Cerium,  Lanthanum,  and 
Didymium  by  7?i-Nitrobenzoic  Acid.  Arthur  C.  Neish  (/.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc ,  1904,  26,  780—793). — m-Nitrobenzoic  acid  precipitates 
thorium  quantitatively  as  Th(N02*CgH4*C02)4  from  a  neutral  solution 
of  the  nitrate.  When  this  precipitation  is  repeated,  it  affords  a 
complete  separation  from  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  didymium.  This 
method  gives  as  good  results  for  thorium  in  monazite  as  the  combina- 
tion or  fumaric  acid  methods;  it  is  much  shorter  and  offers  no 
difficulties  in  precipitation  or  filtration  ;  moreover,  with  this  precipitant, 
the  use  of  alcohol  is  avoided.  A.  McK. 

Thorium,  Carolinium,  Berzelium.  Charles  Baskervillk 
(/.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1904,  26,  922—941.  Compare  Abstr.,  1902, 
ii,  85). — Attempts  to  fractionate  thorium  compounds  with  phenyl- 
hydrazine  according  to  Jefferson's  method  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  534)  having 
proved  unsatisfactory,  pure  thorium  oxide  was  heated  with  sugar 
c  irbon  in  quartz  tubes  in  a  current  of  chlorine.  A  white  vapour  first 
distilled  which  was  partly  condensed  in  the  cooler  portion  of  the  tube 
and  partly  absorbed  by  alcohol ;  by  dissolving  this  chloride  in  water, 
digesting  the  resulting  oxide  with  hydrofluoric,  hydrochloric,  and  nitric 
acids,  subsequently  dissolving  in  hot  sulphuric  acid  (1 : 1),  precipitUing 
with  ammonia,  and  igniting,  a  slightly  green  oxide  wa^  obtained  having 
a  sp.  gr.  847  and  belonging  to  an  element,  berzelium,  with  an  atomic 
weight  212.  This  oxide  was  only  very  slightly  radioactive.  The 
thorium  chloride,  which  subsequently  sublimed  in  crystals,  after  pari- 
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fication  similai  to  that  described  above,  gave  the  values  220- 1 — 220*6 
for  the  atomic  weight  of  thorium,  very  much  lower  than  that  usually 
accepted  for  the  metal.  The  non-volatile  residual  chloride  remaining 
after  the  removal  of  thorium  and  berzelium  gave  an  oxide  which  was 
soluble  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  chloride  so  formed 
crystallised  from  the  acid,  and  belonged  to  a  metal,  carolinium,  with  an 
atomic  weight  of  255  6.  Carolinium  oxide  has  a  sp.  gr.  11  26,  that  of 
thorium  oxide  being  1053. 

The  ultra-violet  spectra  of  the  new  substances,  when  examined  by  Sir 
William  Crookes  between  X3444  and  4071  "9,  showed  prominent  lines 
identical  with  those  of  thorium.  W.  A.  D. 

Further  Experiments  with  Vanadium  Steels.  LtoN  Guillet 
(Compt.  rend.,  1904,  139,  407—409.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  266).— 
Vanadium  steels  are  sensitive  to  thermal  treatment,  and  annealing 
brings  about  considerable  changes  in  the  mechanical  properties.  After 
being  heated  at  900°  and  slowly  cooled,  vanadium  steels  exhibiting 
perlite  structure  are  not  more  fragile  than  ordinary  steels  containing 
the  same  amount  of  carbon.  Steels  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
vanadium,  in  which  all  the  carbon  is  present  in  the  form  of  carbide  are 
quite  heterogeneous.  H.  M.  D. 

Platinum  Oxides.  Lothar  Wohler  [and,  in  part,  with  A.  von 
DiETERicH  and  F.  Strube]  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1904,  40,  423 — 464. 
Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  44). — Only  two  oxides  of  platinum  exist,  namely, 
the  peroxide,  Pt02,  which  forms  several  hydroxides,  exhibiting  different 
colours,  and  the  suboxide,  PtO,  which  also  forms  hydroxides.  Since 
the  platinum  hydroxides  readily  form  colloidal  solutions,  are  very 
slightly  basic,  and,  on  precipitation,  retain  foreign  substances,  the 
various  other  oxidation  products  of  platinum,  previously  described  by 
other  authors,  are  supposed  not  to  exist.  The  analytical  methods 
previously  employed  are  also  not  free  from  objection. 

In  the  author's  experiments,  the  analyses  of  the  oxides  were  con- 
ducted by  estimating  the  oxygen  volumetrically ;  the  oxide  is  heated 
to  redness  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide,  the  gases  being  collected 
over  potassium  hydroxide  and  measured.  The  water  was  determined 
by  heating  the  oxide  in  a  current  of  dry  air  and  passing  the  products 
through  a  weighed  calcium  chloride  tube.  The  hydroxides  retain 
water  in  a  remarkable  manner,  for  example,  the  platinous  hydroxide 
still  retains  8*4  per  cent,  of  its  water  when  heated  for  14  days  at 
300°,  an  amount  which  diminishes  to  66  per  cent,  when  the  heating 
is  continued  for  16  days  longer  at  405°,  the  theoretical  amount  of 
water  in  Pt(OH)j  being  79.  The  behaviour  of  platinic  hydroxide  is 
f^imilar.  The  partially-dehydrated  hydroxides  exhibit  a  much  smaller 
solubility  in  dilute  mineral  acids  than  do  the  fre.shly-precipitated 
hydroxides.  Platinic  oxide,  being  more  acidic  than  basic,  is  termed 
"  platinic  acid."  Its  salts  undergo  considerable  hydrolytic  dissocia- 
tion.    Platinous'oxide  is  fully  acidic. 

Platinic  hydroxide  is  prepared  as  follows  :  platinic  chloride  is  boiled 
with  an  excess  of  2iV-sodium  hydroxide,  the  solution  cooled,  and  then 
neutralised  with  acetic  acid,  when  the  hydroxide,  H2Pt(0H)g,  is  pre- 
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cipitated  as  a  yellow  powder.  When  the  latter  is  heated,  it  turns 
brown  and  then  black.  When  the  precipitated  hydroxide  is  boiled  for 
a  long  time,  it  is  converted  into  the  compound  Pt02,3H2^»  ^hich, 
when  left  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a  desiccator,  is  converted  into  the 
compound  Pt02,2H20.  The  latter  hydroxide,  when  heated  at  100°, 
becomes  dark  coloured,  with  the  formation  of  the  compound  Pt02,H20, 
which  parts  with  its  water  with  gi'eat  diflSculty.  The  monohydrate 
is  insoluble  in  aqua  regia  and  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  platinum 
tetroxide,  described  by  Jijrgensen,  does  not  exist.  Illustrations  are 
given  of  the  oxidising  action  of  the  dioxide.  Platinic  hydroxide 
undergoes  appreciable  decomposition  into  platinous  oxide  when  heated 
at  300°  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide.  Anhydrous  platinous  oxide  is 
probably  stable  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  at  510°. 

When  potassium  platinous  chloride  is  boiled  with  the  calculated 
amount  of  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide  solution,  a  dark  precipitate  of 
platinous  hydroxide  is  formed.  It  cannot  be  completely  dehydrated. 
Platinous  oxide  appears  to  be  a  stronger  oxidising  agent  than  the 
dioxide,  and  a  better  reducing  agent  than  platinum  itself. 

A.  McK. 

Ruthenium.  VI.  The  Bromides.  James  L.  Howe  {J.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc,  1904,  26,  942 — 946). — Potassium  ruthenohroinide, 
KgRuBrj,  obtained  by  adding  potassium  bromide  to  a  solution  of 
ruthenium  tetroxide  in  hydrobromic  acid  and  evaporating  over 
sulphuric  acid,  forms  small,  brown  crystals  and  is  decomposed  by  water ; 
as  the  same  salt  is  obtained  by  adding  potassium  chloride  to  a  con- 
centi'ated  solution  of  ruthenobromous  acid,  the  latter  probably  exists 
in  solution  as  HgRuBr^  and  not  as  RuBr3,2HBr.  Rubidium  rutheno- 
hromide,  Rb2lluBr5,H20,  obtained  in  the  same  way  by  using  rubidium 
bromide,  crystallises  from  dilute  hydrobromic  acid.  Ccesium  I'utJieno- 
bromide,  CsgRuBrg.HjO,  forms  slender,  black  needles. 

Potassium  aquoruthenibromide,  K2Ru(H20)Br5,  prepared  by  boiling 
potassium  ruthenobromide  with  alcohol  and  hydrobromic  acid 
and  evaporating  the  solution,  separates  in  minute,  brown  crystals. 
The  analogous  rubidium  aquorvUfmiibromide  forms  a  brownish- black, 
crystalline  mass. 

Potassium  ruthenibromide,  KgRuBrg,  obtained  by  passing  bromine 
vapour  through  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  aquoruthenibromide 
at  0°,  crystallises  in  minute,  black  octahedra.  Rubidium  ruthenibromide 
is  similar,  but  less  soluble.  W.  A.  D. 

Preparation  and  Properties  of  Ruthenium  Silicide.  Henbi 
MoissAN  and  Wilhelm  Manchot  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.,  1904,  [viii],  2, 
285 — 288). — A  resume  of  work  already  published  (compare  Abstr., 
1903,  ii,  604).  M.  A.  W. 
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Mineralogical   Chemistry. 


Ratio  of  Radium  to  Uranium  in  Some  Minerals.  Bertram  B. 
BoLTWOOD  {Amer.  J.  Sci.,  1904,  [iv],  18,  97 — 103). — Various  uranium 
minerals  (uraninite,  gummite,  uranophane,  samarskite,  and  carnotite) 
were  heated  with  acid,  and  the  radium  emanation  transferred  to  a 
specially  constructed,  air-tight,  gold-leaf  electroscope,  the  rate  of 
discharge  of  which  was  taken  to  indicate  the  proportion  of  radium  in 
the  mineral,  It  was  found  that  the  amount  of  radium  in  each 
mineral  is  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  uranium.  This 
affords  experimental  evidence  in  favour  of  the  suggestion  that  radium 
is  formed  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  uranium  atom.  L.  J.  S. 

An  Occurrence  of  Native  Iron.  Jakob  Beckenkamp  {Sitz.-Ber. 
rhysikal.-med.  Ges.  Wiirzburg,  1904,  59 — 65). — A  spring-boring  at 
Dettelbach,  near  Wiirzburg,  after  passing  through  three  metres  of 
solid  rock,  entered  beds  of  grey  and  red  clay  of  Keuper  age ;  in  the 
latter  was  found  metallic  iron  as  minute  particles  and  pieces  up  to  30 
grams  in  weight.  The  iron  is  of  two  kinds,  with  the  characters  of 
cast  iron  and  wrought  iron  respectively.  Darker-coloured  fragments 
have  sp.  gr.  70 — 71,  and  Fe  95,  C  5  per  cent.;  the  lighter-coloured 
have  sp.  gr,  7-6— 7*8,  and  Fe  998,  C  0-02.  Some  of  the  fragments 
have  a  thin,  yellow  coating,  which  has  the  appearance  and  composition 
of  brass.  The  characters  of  this  metallic  iron  are  not  those  of 
meteoric  iron,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  is  of  artificial  origin,  and  may 
have  been  thrown  into  the  spring  to  improve  the  water.        L.  J.  S. 

Analyses  of  Lorandite  and  Claudetite.  Josef  Loczka  (Zeit. 
Kryst.  Min  ,  1904,  39,  520 — 525). — A  new  analysis  of  lorandite  from 
Macedonia  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  30  ;  this  vol.,  ii,  416)  gave  :  Tl,  59*76  ; 
As,  22-30;  S,  18-99  per  cent.     Formula,  TlAsSg.     Sp.  gr.  5-53. 

An  analysis  of  claudetite,  the  monoclinic  modification  of  arsenic 
trioxide,  from  Szomolnok,  Hungary,  gave:  As,  7599  (calc.  for  AsgOg, 
75-78) ;  insoluble  residue,  017.  L.  J.  S. 

Axial  Ratios  and  Chemical  Composition  of  Ilmenite.  G. 
DoBY  and  G.  Melczer  {Zeit.  Kryst.  Min.,  1904,  39,  526—540).— 
Crystallographic  descriptions  are  given  of  ilmenite  from  yarious 
localities,  and  the  following  analyses  were  made  of  the  crystals  which 
were  measured.  The  results  for  the  material  from  Piagraten  are 
quoted  from  Sustschinsky  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  84). 

Axial  ratio, 

Locality.                  a :  c.  Sp.  gr.  TiOa-  FeO.  FejOg.  CaO.  MgO.  Total. 

Snarum 1:1-368  5-041  566  0-11  93-50      —  110  100-37* 

Tvcdestrand J:l-3716  4-910  21-£»8  8-04  70-39      —        —  100*01 

llnien  Mtns.     ...      1:1-3772  4852  47-68  19-70  33-90      —  0-35  101-63 

Kragero 1:1'379  4-614  4968  15-72  34-51  007      —        9998 

Prjigraten 1:1-3844        —       5723  40-31  115     122     100-76  t 

^  Also  trace  MnA-  t  lucludiug  :  AljOg,  0-74  ;  MdjO^,  Oil. 
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These  results  show  that  with  increase  in  titanic  acid  the  vertical  (o) 
axis  becomes  longer  and  the  specific  gravity  less.  L.  J.  S. 

Minerals  [allied  to  Pyrochlore  and  Euxenite]  from  Batum, 
Caucasus.  G.  P.  Tschernik  {Zeit.  Kry%t.  Min.,  1904,  39,  624—625  ; 
from  Ann.  Geol.  Min.  Russ.,  1902,  5,  196— 203).— Embedded  in  the 
felspar  of  a  granite  boulder  from  the  bed  of  the  Tschoroch  river  in 
the  province  of  Batum  were  reddish-brown,  octahedral  crystals  of  a 
mineral  with  the  characters  of  pyrochlore  ;  its  composition  is  given 
under  I.  In  the  same  boulder  was  a  vein  of  a  black  mineral  with  the 
composition  given  under  II ;  this  mineral  has  a  certain  resemblance 
to  euxenite,  although  it  is  distinct  from  this. 


Cb^O,. 

Ta,0,. 

ThO,. 

TiO,. 

SiOj.     CV3O3.  LaaOg.  DiaOj.  YjOs  +  EraOs.  UOj. 

I.    26-22 

27-39 

trace- 

4  20 

—       12-34      0-71      0-63           —             8-33 

I.    22 -20 

— 

trace 

33-31 

7-03        8-53      0-55      0*48        11-20         ll'll 

FeA. 

FeO. 

CaO. 

MnO. 

MgO.     NaaO.     II-jO.        F.        Total.    Sp.  gr. 

I.    0-2'3 

6-32 

6-00 

trace 

trace       315       l'45       190       98  90       4-21 

ir.    3-24 

— 

0-44 

— 

_          _        0-93        —        99-02      4  975 

L.  J.  S. 

Ferg^usonite  from  the  Caucasus.  G.  P.  Tschernik  {Zeit.  Kryst. 
Mill.,  1904,  39,  625;  from  Ann.  Geol.  Min.  Russ.,  1902,  5,  221).— 
Embedded  in  the  quartz  of  a  fragment  of  granite  from  the  bed  of  the 
Terek  river  were  small,  black  crystals,  which  appeared  to  have  the 
form  of  a  tetragonal  pyramid ;  the  following  analysis  proves  the 
mineral  to  be  fergusonite,  which  has  not  previously  been  recorded 
from  Russia. 

CbaOs  +  TajOs.   yjOg+Ei-jOj.  CcaOa.    ha^^.     DiaOg.     ZrOa-      FeO.      UO,.     WO3. 
42-71  36-52  3-65        0-25        020        1-06       1-22       6-33      0-69 

Loss  on 
SnOa.       CaO.       MnO.       HjO.     ignition.    Total.       Sp.  gr. 
0-12        2-34        0-52        309        0-32        99-G2        5657 

L.  J.  S. 

Muscovite  from  Kossoj  Brod,  Urals.  L.  Iwanoff  {Zeit.  Kryst. 
Min.,  1904,  39,  623  ;  from  Hull.  Soc.  Imp.  Katur.  Moscou,  1902,  16, 
507 — 510). — A  "refractory  clay"  from  Kossoj-Brod,  in  the  Syssert 
district,  consists  of  quartz  sand  and  scales  of  muscovite.  The  musco- 
vite  has  the  following  composition  (mean  of  five  analyses) : 

SiOj.      AljOa.     Fe,0,.    FeO.      CaO.     MgO.  KgO  +  NaaO.  HjO.     Total.     Sp.gr. 
4973      89'67       403      0-07       0-27       060  9  31  5-35      9903      2-813 

L.  J.  S. 

Bodalite  from  Kishengarh,  India.  Eknest  W.  Vrkdenburg 
(Records  Geol.  Survey,  India,  1904,  31,  43 — 44). — Masses  of  sodalite, 
up  to  a  foot  across,  occur  in  veins  of  eleeolite-pegraatite  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kishengarh,  in  ll^ijputana.  It  is  of  a  bright  blue  colour, 
or  colourless  and  transparent.     When  kept  in  the  dark  for  a  few 
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weeks,  the  colourless  variety  assumes  a  pink  colour,  which  rapidly 
disappears  again  on  exposure  to  light.  Analysis  of  the  blue  sodalite 
gave  : 


Loss  on 

Total,  le«8 

SiO,. 

A1,0,. 

FeA. 

CaO. 

Na,0. 

SO3. 

01.    ignition. 

0  for  01.    Sp.  gr 

38  055 

31-30 

trace 

0-001 

24-77 

trace 

7-18       0  82 

100  508        2-27 

L.  J.  S. 

A  Mineral  allied  to  Montmorillonite  from  New  South  Wales. 
Charles  Anderson  {Records  Australian  Museum,  1903,  5,  67 — 68). — 
The  mineral  is  amorphous,  clay-like,  and  white  with  a  tinge  of  pink  ; 
when  first  found,  it  was  gelatinous.  Over  sulphuric  acid,  there  is  a  loss 
of  10  74  per  cent,  of  water,  and  at  100°  a  further  loss  of  1-16  per  cent., 
which  is  reabsorbed  when  the  mineral  is  exposed  to  moist  air.  In- 
cluding this  amount  of  water  in  the  following  analysis,  the  formula  is 
Al203,4Si02,6H20. 


SiO,. 

A1,0,. 

Fe,0,. 

MgO. 

CaO. 

Alkalis. 

H2O  at  100'. 

H2O>100°. 

Total. 

52  72 

21-28 

0-87 

trace 

1-44 

traces 

11-90 

12-54 

100-75 

L.  J.  S. 

Sapphirine-bearing  Rock  from  India.  C.  S.  Middlemiss  {Re- 
cords GeoL  Survey,  India,  1904,  31,  38 — 42). — A  medium-grained  rock, 
composed  of  hypersthene,  sapphirine,  biotite,  and  hercynite,  occurs  as 
a  thin  band  associated  with  pyroxene-granulite  and  norite  in  the  « 
schists  of  the  Vizagapatam  district.  The  dark  bluish-grey  sapphirine  I 
has  the  same  characters  as  the  Greenland  mineral ;  there  is,  however, 
a  good  cleavage  in  one  direction.  Sp.  gr.  3-539.  Analysis  by  T.  R. 
Blyth  gave  (after  deducting  about  10  per  cent,  of  hercynite)  the 
following  results,  agreeing  with  the  formula  MgO,2FeO,6Al203,2SiOg  : 


Loss  on 

SiOj. 

AlA- 

FeO. 

MgO. 

CaO.  HaOatlOO'. 

ignition.  Total. 

1255 

67  06 

16-21 

3-97 

0-17          0-25 

0-54       100-75 

L.  J.  S. 

Connection  between  the  Optical  Characters  and  the  Chemi- 
cal Composition  of  Vesuvianite.  Carl  Klein  {Sitzungsher.  K. 
Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin,  1904,  653 — 658). — Between  the  opticjlly  positive 
and  negative  varieties  of  vesuvianite  there  is  a  series  in  which  there 
are  abnormal  arrangements  in  the  coloured  rings  of  the  optic  figures  ; 
and,  as  with  apophyllite,  the  optically  positive  and  abnormal  varieties 
pass  into  the  optically  negative  when  the  crystals  are  strongly  heated. 
In  apophyllite,  this  ch.ange  is  due  to  loss  of  water  and  fluorine  ;  this 
is  also  probably  the  case  with  vesuvianite,  in  which  the  different 
optical  varieties  appear  to  have  no  connection  with  the  presence  of 
boron  or  the  relative  amounts  of  ferric  and  ferrous  oxides.  The  mean 
of  83  analyses  of  vesuvianite  is  given  below.  The  optically  negative 
variety  contains  about  2  6   per  cent,  of  water  and  fluorine,  and  this 
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increases  in  amount,  through  the  abnormal  varietie^i,  to  about  3  per 
cent,  in  the  optically  positive. 

SiOa-    AlA+FejOs.    CaO.     MgO  +  FeO.  Alkalis.  H2O  +  F.        Total. 
3775  20-0  35-5  S'O  I'O  275  100-0 

L.  J.  S. 

Chemical  Nature  of  Cimolite.  W.  Smirnoff  {Zeit.  Kryst.  Min,, 
1904,  39,  625—626  ;  from  Trav.  Soc.  Imp.  Natur.  St.  Felersbourg, 
1902,  33,  2U— 223,  226— 227).— The  following  analysis  of  cimolite, 
from  Argentiera,  Grecian  Archipelago,  agrees  with  the  formula 
(Ca,Mg)Si03,7Al2Si309,llH20.  Analyses  are  also  given  of  the  por- 
tions soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  in  sodium  hydroxide  solu- 
tion. It  is  concluded  that  cimolite  is  not  a  definite  chemical  com- 
pound,  but  a  kaolin-like  product  of  weathering. 


SiOj. 

AI2O3. 

Ve^O,. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

H2O. 

Total. 

56  27 

28-36 

174 

2-63 

1-87 

8-32 

9919 

L.  J.  S. 

A  Bole-like  Mineral  from  the  Southern  Urals.  N.  Surgunoff 
{Zeit.  Kryst.  Min.,  1904,  39,  623  ;  from  Bull.  Soc.  Imp.  Natur.  Moscou, 
1902,  16,  511 — 513). — In  cavities  of  the  brown  iron  ore  of  the  Verchne- 
Bulansk  mine  there  is  frequently  found  a  reddish-brown,  clayey  sub- 
stance in  compact  masses  with  a  waxy  fracture.  Tne  following 
analysis  shows  that  the  mineral  in  question  is  allied  to  bole  or 
chloropal. 


SiOjj. 

Fe^Os. 

Al,03. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

Na,0. 

HjO. 

Total. 

39-74 

2500 

14-12 

0-95 

0'58 

2-88 

16-87 

100-20 

L.  J.  S. 

Monazite  from  New  South  Wales.  Charles  Anderson 
{Rtcorda  Australian  Mttseum,  1904,  5,  258 — 262). — Monazite  has  been 
previously  recorded  from  two  localities  in  New  South  Wales,  but  it 
has  not  hitherto  been  found  in  situ,.  The  occurrence  now  described  is 
of  small  crystals  and  grains  of  monazite  embedded  in  the  quartz  and 
decomposed  felspar  of  a  pegmatite^vein  in  granite,  at  Blatherarm 
Creek,  near  Deepwater.     Analysis  gave  : 

PjOj.    Ce^Og.  (La,Di),03.  (Y.ErjjOa.  ThO,.    SiOj.  (Al.Fe)^-  HaO.     Total.    Sp.  gn 
2820     35-70        3073  trace        163      0'4W        2-23        0-31      99-32     5-119 

L.  J.  S. 

Analyses  of  Rockfl.  Frank  W.  Clarke  {Brdl.  U.S.  Geol.  Survey, 
1904,  228,  1—375).— This  is  a  new  edition  of  Bulletin  No.  168  (1900) 
(Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  66),  and  gives  a  collection  of  1672  analyses  of 
crystalline  and  sedimentary  rocks  (including  meteorites,  clays,  soils, 
Ac,)  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
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during  the  years  1880 — 1903.     The  means  of  all  the  determinations 
made  in  these  analyses  are  : 


SiO.,. 

AlA. 

Fo,0,. 

FeO. 

M«0. 

H2O 
CaO.    NajO.     KjO.     at  100". 

H3O>100" 

60-91 

15-28 

2-63 

3-46 

4-13 

4-88       3-45       2-98         0-41 

1-49 

TiOj. 

ZiOj. 

COj. 

P«0,. 

S.          01.          F.        PaO. 

SiO. 

0-73 

0-03 

0-53 

0-26 

Oil       007       0-02      0-11 

0-04 

MnO. 

NiO. 

Cr,0:,. 

VjOg.       Li,0.        Total. 

0-10 

0'03 

0  05 

003        0-01         101-74 

L.  J.  S. 

Weathering  of  the  Ore-bearing  Rock  of  Mount  Magnitnaia. 
J(JZEF  MoKOZEWicz  [Ze.it.  Kryst.  Min.,  1904,  39,  612 — 613  ;  from 
Verh.  ruse,  viin,  Ges.,  1903,  40,  62 — 69.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  51). — 
The  rock  examined  is  an  aiigite-diorite.  When  fresh  (anal.  II),  it 
consists  of  plagioclase,  yellowish-green  augite,  magnetite,  a  little 
orthoclase,  &c.  The  augite  constitutes  34  per  cent,  of  the  rock,  and 
•  has  the  composition  given  under  I,  corresponding  with  the  formula 
3CaMgSi20c,|CaFe"Si20e.|MgAl2SiOe,fNa2Fe2"'SiO^.  Analyses  III 
and  IV  are  of  the  rock  in  different  stages  of  weathering ;  III  is  of  a 
compact,  ashen-grey  mass,  and  IV  of  a  cavernous,  yellowish-grey^ 
kaolin-like  mass.  Microscopical  and  chemical  study  shows  that  the 
following  is  the  order  of  the  weathering  processes:  (1)  bleaching  of 
the  rock,  the  iron  oxides  being  dissolved  out  and  in  part  redeposited 
in  the  crevices  of  the  rock ;  (2)  the  chloritisation  of  the  augite  and 
the  formation  of  garnet  microlites ;  (3)  the  kaolinisation  of  the 
felspar. 

SiOi.  TiOj.  AI2O3.  FcoOj  P.O.  MnsOj.  CaO. 

I.  47-14  0  08  6-24       720  630      0  80  lO-Ol 

II.  46-97  014  1616  10-06  438      0-75  9-02 

III.  50-42  0-07  1672      4-32  270  0-68  13-36 

IV.  47-22  trace  2009      6  61  2-02  066  6-93 

L.  J.  S. 

Dioritic  Rock  from  Lower  Austria.  Jozef  Morozewicz  (Zeit, 
Kryst.  Min.,  1904,  39,  610;  from  Verh.  russ.  min.  Ges.,  1903,  40,. 
113 — 128). — A  peculiar  rock  from  the  Kremsthal,  in  Waldviirtel,  was 
described  by  F.  Becke  in  1882  as  an  anorthite-diorite-schist.  It 
consists  of  white  bytownite  (59 1  per  cent. ;  analyses  I  and  II) ;  pale 
green  hornblende  (32  per  cent.;  anal.  Ill);  a  pyroxene  (?)  (7  per 
cent.;  anal.  IV)  of  very  remarkable  composition;  limonite  (^  per 
cent.),  (fee.     The  bulk  analysis  of  the  rock  is  given  under  V. 

8iO»   T1O2.    AljjOs.  FeaOs.    FeO.  MnO.   CaO.     MgO.  K2O.  NaaO.  HgO.      S.     Total.    Sp.  gr, 

I.  49-55       —  32-36  CIS  —        —  15'38       —  3-25  0-25  —  10088  2-722 

II.  49-32       —  3-2-47  O'lS  —         —  15"20       —  0-16      293  0-26  —  100-46  2-728 

III.  43-71  0-31  14-98  2-30  10-72    0-30  11-46  11-70  0-66      2-13  1-48  —  99-74  3-171 

IV.  47-72  tratse  2S-27       —  0-74     —  16-88  0-50  —       210  8-78  —  99-97        — 

V.  46-72  trace  26-33  1-34  3-62   trace  14-00  3-83  0-Jl      304  102  0-11  10042  2884 

L.J.  S. 


MgO. 

K2O. 

NflaO. 

HjO. 

Total. 

Sp.  gf. 

13-20 

0-65 

2  67 

0-95 

100-18 

3-200 

4  66 

120 

4  47 

174 

100-40 

2-988 

3-77 

1-62 

4-24 

2-24 

10001 

2913 

4-39 

1  62 

2  56 

8-78 

99-78 

2-604 
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"The  Pefsimmon  Creek  Meteorite.  Wirt  Tassin  {Proc.  U.S. 
National  Museum,  1904,  27,  955 — 959). — This  meteorite,  weighing 
5"014  kilos.,  was  found  in  1893  on  Persimmon  Creek,  Cherokee  Co.j 
North  Carolina.  It  may  be  classed  as  a  granular  octahedrite  contain- 
ing numerous  troilite  and  some  silicate  areas.  On  treating  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  (IHCl :  25H2O),  the  hydrogen  sulphide  evolved 
corresponded  with  22  5  per  cent,  of  sulphur;  analysis  of  the  soluble 
portion  gave  I.  The  insoluble  residue  included  schreibersite  (anal.  II ; 
sp.  gr.  7-17),  taenite  (HI;  formula,  Fe^Ni),  olivine  (IV;  sp.  gr.  339), 
and  carbon. 


Fo. 

Ni.       Co. 

Cti. 

Mn. 

p. 

SiOj. 

MgO. 

PeO. 

AI2O3. 

Pt. 

Total. 

1. 

94-36 

3-72       0-25 

0-29 

001 

0-27 

0-81 

trace 

— 

trace 

trace 

99^71 

11. 

69-33 

17  26 

— 

_ 

12  50 

— 

_ 

— 

— 



r9-09 

111. 

S5  00 

14-50 





1-00 

— 









irO-50 

IV. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3910 

48-20 

13  30 

-^ 

— 

99  00 

L.  J.  S. 

Meteorite  of  Bjurbole.  Wilhelm  Ramsay  and  Leon  H. 
BoRGSTuoM  {Bull.  Coiiim.  Geol.  Finlande,  1902,  No.  12,  1 — 28). — 
This  meteorite  fell  on  March  12,  1899,  breaking  through  the  ice  on 
the  Finnish  coast -at  BjurLoIe,  near  Borgd.  Several  fiagments  were 
collected,  the  largest  weighing  80*2  kilos. ;  the  total  weight  was 
estimated  at  400  kilos.  It  is  a  chondritic  btone,  containing  nickel- 
iron  (7"14  per  cent.),  troilite,  schreibersite,  chromite,  enstatite  (and 
bronzite),  anorthite,  olivine,  ma6kelynite(?),  and  glass.  A  detailed 
description  is  given  of  the  microscopical  structure  of  the  chondrules. 
The  following  is  the  composition  of  the  stone  : 


Fe. 

Ni.         Co.         P. 

FeS. 

SiOo. 

Al.Pa-   CrjOg.      FeO. 

NiO. 

6-38 

0-72      0-04       0-H 

5-44 

41-06 

2-55      0-59       13-80 

0  07 

MuO.       CaO. 

MgO. 

K,0. 

NflaO.       Total. 

012        1-82 

25-75 

0-32 

1-24        100-04 

L.  J.  S. 

The  Narraburra  Meteorite.  Archibald  Liversidge  {J.  and 
Proc.  Roy.  Sac.  New  South  Wales,  1901,  37,  234—242,  with  12  plates). 
— This  iron,  found  in  1885  on  Narraburra  Creek,  Temora,  New  South 
Wales,  weighed  70  lb.  14  oz.,  and  had  sp.  gr.  7*57.  Widmanstiitten 
figures  are  prominently  developed,  and  eight  parallel  sections  were  cut 
to  show  the  structure  of  the  mass  in  different  parts;     Analysis  gave  : 

Resinous  Insol. 
Fe.        Ni.       Co.       Cn.        P.         S.         C,       matter,  in  HCI.  Pt,  Aiu   Total. 
88-605    9-741    0'474    0-009    0*429   trace   not  dot.     0*003      0720    traces!  99  986 

L.  J.  S. 

Chemical  and  Qeological  Studiea  of  Different  Springy  iti 
the  North  of  Madagascar.  Georqes  Lemoine  and  Paul  Lemoink 
{Conipi.  rend.,  1904,  139,  248 — 254). — The  paper  contains  descriptions 
and  analyses  of  eight  thermal  mineral  waters  collected  in  two  different 
regions  in  the  North  of  Madagascar,  and  also  of  three  samples  of 
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normal  water  from  the  same  districts ;  the  mineral  waters  are  charac- 
terised by  the  large  proportion  of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  they 
contain,  varying  from  0  12  to  1*58  grams  per  litre,  and  duo  to  the 
amount  of  sodium  salts  in  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  district  (compare 
Lacroix,  Compt.  rend.,  1901,  132,  439).  M.  A.  W. 


Physiological   Chemistry. 


Heteromorphism  of  Horse's  Haemoglobin.  M.  Uhlik  {PJluger's 
Archiv,  1904,  104,  64 — 88). — In  addition  to  the  ordinary  rhombic 
crystals,  true  hexagons  are  also  obtainable  of  horses  haemoglobin. 
The  methods  by  which  this  can  be  accomplished  are  described  fully, 
and  the  crystals  figured.  Venosity  of  the  blood  and  a  low  temperature 
appear  to  be  the  principal  factors  operating  in  the  production  of 
hexagons.  The  meaning  of  such  heteromorphism  is  discussed,  but  not 
settled.  W.  D.  H. 

Eflfect  of  Intravenous  Injection  of  Formaldehyde  and 
Calcium  Chloride  on  the  Hsemolytic  Power  of  Serum.  C.  C. 
Guthrie  {Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1904,  12,  139— 148).— The  intravenous 
injection  of  formaldehyde  and  of  calcium  chloride  attenuates  the 
hsemolytic  action  of  serum,  although  not  so  markedly  as  in  experiments 
in  vitro.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Gastric  Juice  of  New-born  Dogs.  W.  Gmelin  {PJlUger'a 
Archiv,  1904,  103,  618— 626).— Cohnheim  and  Soetbeer  {Zeit.  physiol. 
Chem.,  37,  467)  state  that  new-born  dogs  secrete  what  Pawloff  calls 
*'  psychical  "  gastric  juice.  In  the  present  i-esearch,  Pawloff 's  opera- 
tion was  found  to  be  too  complex  for  such  small  animals,  and  a  simpler 
one  was  used.  The  juice  does  not  contain  hydrochloric  acid  until 
about  the  21st  day  of  life,  although  lactic  acid  was  occasionally  noted. 
Reflex  secretion  does  not  occur  before  the  18th  day.  After  that  date, 
flesh  diet  stimulates  the  secretion  of  more  acid  than  milk  does. 
During  the  first  few  days  of  life,  milk  is  mainly  digested  in  the 
intestine,  where  also  Weinland's  antiferments  were  found. 

W.  D.  H. 

The  Chemical  Combination  and  Action  of  Absorbed  Phos- 
phorus in  the  Body.  Vaclav  Plwec  {Pjiiiyer's  Archiv,  1904,  104, 
1 — 63). — Absorbed  phosphorus  does  not  act  in  the  free  form,  for  the 
breathing  of  compressed  oxygen  or  of  ozone^  has  no  influence  on  the 
course  of  the  poisoning.  After  absorption,  phosphorus,  given  in  the 
free  state,  is  combined  as  an  oxide  or  as  a  compound  in  the  protoplasm. 
In  the  blood,  the  higher  the  body  temperature  and  the  more  oxyhsemo- 
globin  it  contains,  the  greater  and  more  rapid  is  the  union  of  phos- 
phorus. W.  D.  H. 
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Can  the  Small  Intestine  absorb  Calcium  Stearate?  E.  A. 
Knauer  (PJluger's  Archiv,  1904,  104,  89— 108).— The  experiments 
recorded  on  dogs  and  rabbits  yield  no  confirmation  of  the  statement 
that  the  small  intestine  can  absorb  calcium  soaps.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Action  of  Certain  Antiseptics  on  Pepsin.  Jul.  A. 
Grobeb  {PJlugers  Archiv,  1904,  104,  109— 118).— Toluene  and  chloro- 
form have  a  harmful  influence  on  enzymes,  of  which  pepsin  was 
particularly  investigated.  W.  D.  H. 

Effect  of  Inanition  on  the  Brain  of  the  Rat.  Shenkishi  Hatai 
(Armr.  J.  Physiol,  1904, 12,  116 — 127). — Partial  starvation  in  the  white 
rat  stops  the  growth  of  the  brain,  and  causes  in  full-grown  animals  an 
appreciable  loss  of  brain  substance.  The  percentage  of  water  and  of 
ether-alcohol  extracts  is  affected  to  a  very  slight  degree. 

W.  D.  H. 

Reducing  Action  of  the  Animal  Organism  under  the  In- 
fluence of  Cold.  Christian  A.  Herter  {Amer.  J.  Phijsiol.,  1904, 
12,  128 — 138). — A  considerable  fall  in  body  temperatui'e  is  attended 
by  a  diminished  reduction  of  methylene-blue  to  leuco-methylene-blue, 
and  this  result  is  specially  striking  in  the  case  of  the  muscles,  in- 
cluding l^the  heart  and  diaphragm  and  the  grey  matter  of  the  central 
nervous  system.  Experiments  on  the  effect  of  febrile  temperatures  are 
in  contemplation.  W.  D.  H. 

Structural  Changes  of  Ova  in  Anisotonic  Solutions  and 
Saponin.  Torald  Sollmann  {Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1904,  12,  99 — 115). — 
Anisotonic  solutions  cause  decomposition  and  solution  of  the  cytoplasm 
of  ova,  raising  the  osmotic  pressure  to  such  a  degree  that  the  cell  may 
swell  in  hypertonic  solutions.  The  behaviour  of  the  erythrocytes  of 
annelids  towards  liking  agents  closely  resembles  that  of  vertebrate 
corpuscle^.  W.  D.  H. 

Elimination  of  Endogenous  Uric  Acid.  Elbert  W.  Rockwood 
{Amer.  J.  Physiol,  1904,  12,  38— 54).— Burian,  Schur,  Walker  Hall, 
and  others  maintain  that  the  endogenous  purine  output  is  variable  for 
different  individuals,  but  constant  in  quantity  for  the  same  person. 
This  contention  is  supported  by  the  present  experiments.  The  in- 
dividual constancy  is  striking  when  various  diets  are  given  in  the 
same  person,  and  when  the  same  diet  is  given  to  different  persons. 

W.  D.  H. 

Effect  of  Alcohol  on  the  Excretion  of  Uric  Acid  in  Man. 
S.  P.  Beebe  {Amer.  J.  Physiol,  1904,  12,  13— 37).— The  experiments 
were  conducted  on  men  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  alcohol  in  any 
form.  Moderate  doses  of  various  alcoholic  liquids  (ale,  wine,  &c.) 
were  given.  After  some  degree  of  immunity  had  been  established, 
evidence  of  its  proteid  sparing  effect  was  obtained ;  it  may  thus  in  a 
sense  be  regarded  as  a  food.  But  this  is  counterbalanced  by  its 
harmful  effect  on  the  liver ;  the  oxidation  processes  in  this  organ  are 
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lessened,  and   an  increase  of    uric  acid   excretion  is  the  immediate 
result.  W.  D.  H. 

Intermediary  Purine  Metabolism;  the  Production  of 
Allantoin.  Lafayette  B.  Mendel  and  Benjamin  White  {Atner.  J. 
Fhysiol,,  1904,  12,  85 — 94). — The  intravenous  injection  of  urates  in 
cat  and  dog,  like  that  of  nucleic  acid,  causes  an  excretion  of  allantoin. 
This  is  most  marked  when  the  injection  is  made  into  the  portal  vein. 
Observations  on  rabbits  gave  negative  results.  The  result  in  carnivora 
is  interfered  with  by  sulphonal.  Allantoin  is  probably  formed  in  the 
liver.  .  W.  D.  H. 

Pate  of  Glycine  in  the  Dog's  System  when  injected  Intra- 
venously. Sergei  Salaskin  and  Katiiarina  Kowalewsky  (Zeit. 
physiol.  Chem.,  1904,  42,  410 — 414.  Compare  Stolte,  Ilofmeister'a 
Beitr.,  5,  15  ;  also  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  441). — A  single  injection  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  glycine  increases  the  amount  of  ammonia  in 
the  blood,  the  glycine  is  rapidly  removed  from  the  blood,  a  small  amount 
is  eliminated  with  the  urine,  and  part  is  given  up  to  the  other  tissues. 
Glycine  is  not  found  as  such  in  the  tissues,  as  it  rapidly  undergoes 
decomposition,  yielding  carbamide  probably  by  the  elimination  of 
ammonium  carbonate  or  carbamate.  J.  J.  S. 

Behaviour  of  Aspartio  Acid  in  the  Animal  Organism.  Ernst 
Salkowski  {Zeit.  physiol  Cliem.,  1904,  42,  207— 212).— It  is  shown 
that  aspartic  acid  administered  to  dogs  is  eliminated  in  the  urine  as 
carbamide  and  not  as  uraminosuccinic  acid.  Possibly  a  small  amount 
is  eliminated  undecomposed.  J.  J.  S. 

Occurrence  of  Amino-acids  in  Urine,  especially  in  Cases  of 
Gout.  Alexander  Ignatowski  {Zeit.  physiol.  Cheni.y  1904,  42, 
371 — 400). — Normal  human  urine  contains  only  traces  of  amino-acids  j 
even  after  subcutaneous  injection  of  6  grams  of  glycine,  amino-acids 
cannot  be  detected  in  this  liquid.  Considerable  amounts  are  sometimes 
found,  however,  {a)  in  cases  of  gout — in  seven  instances  glycine  was 
found  and  in  three  cases  other  amino-acids,  probably  leucine  and 
aspartic  acid  ;  {b)  in  cases  of  pneumonia. 

The  method  of  detection  was  a  modified  form  of  that  described  by 
E.  Fischer  and  Bergell  (Abstr.,  1903,  i,  24.  Compare  Abderhalden  and 
Bergell,  ibid.,  ii,  742).  The  urine  is  precipitated  with  lead  acetate, 
the  lead  removed  from  the  filtrate  by  means  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  the 
liquid  evaporated  at  a  temperature  below  45°  to  half  its  bulk  and 
then  extracted  for  3  hours  with  ether.  The  purified  urine  is  then 
shaken  for  9  hours  with  an  ethereal  solution  of  naphthalene-yS-sulphonic 
chloride,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  solution  faintly  alkaline  by  means 
of  potassium  hydroxide.  The  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the 
aqueous  solution  precipitates  the  naphthalene-/8-sulphonyl  derivatives 
of  the  amino-acids.  J.  J.  S. 

The  Combined  Action  of  Proteolytic  Enzymes.  Phoebus  A. 
Levene  and  L.  B.  Stookey  {Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1904,  12,  1 — 12). — 
When  spleen  and   pancreas  (mixed   glands   or   extracts)  act  on  egg 
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albumin  or  casein,  the  amount  of  digestion  products  is  greater  than  the 
sum  of  the  products  when  the  two  glands  act  separately.  This  is 
chiefly  attributable  to  increase  in  the  activity  of  the  pancreatic  enzyme, 
for  if  all  the  zymogen  of  the  pancreas  is  converted  into  enzyme 
previously,  the  effect  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph  is  no  longer 
noticeable.  These  experiments  corroborate  Schiff 's  view  that  the  spleen 
facilitates  the  transformation  of  the  pancreatic  zymogen  into  the  active 
enzyme.     No  simil  ir  action  of  the  spleen  on  the  liver  was  detected. 

W.  D.  H. 

Combustion  of  Carbohydrates.  II.  The  Active  Substance 
of  the  Pancreas,  Otto  Cohnheim  {Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.,  190i,  42, 
401—409.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  738).— To  obtain  the  active 
principle  of  pancreas  previously  described,  the  following  method  is 
recommended.  The  pancreas  is  chopped  up,  thrown  into  boiling  water, 
and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  extracted  several  times 
with  alcohol  and  the  extracts  evaporated  to  dryness.  This  residue  is 
extracted  with  hot  ether  and  the  insoluble  part  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
filtered,  evaporated,  and  again  dissolved  in  alcohol.  When  required  for 
use,  the  solution  is  evaporated  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  water,  so 
that  10  c.c.  of  the  solution  =  1  gram  pancreas.  The  substance  closely 
resembles  the  product  obtained  by  Magnus  (this  vol.,  ii,  628)  from 
liver. 

It  is  found  that  the  addition  of  too  large  a  quantity  of  the  pancreas 
extract  tends  to  retard  the  combustion  of  the  sugar.  The  maximum 
results  are  obtained  when  0*8  gram  of  pancreas  is  used  with  75  grams 
of  muscle. 

Blood  serum  contains  an  acceptor  similar  to  pancreas,  and  muscle  from 
which  the  blood  has  not  been  entirely  removed  therefore  acts  in  the 
same  manner  as  muscle  and  pancreas  extract,  and  the  addition  of  much 
pancreas  extract  retards  the  combustion.  J.  J.  S. 

The  Influence  of  the  Pancreas  on  the  Composition  of 
Proteid.  Peter  Bergell  and  Ferdinand  Blumentiial  {PjlUger's 
Archiv,  1904,  103,  627 — 631). — Fischer  has  shown  that  the  pancreatic 
ferment  easily  hydrolyses  peptides  which  contain  tyrosine  and  leucine, 
but  that  it  cannot  destroy  analogous  compounds  of  alanine  or  glycine 
puch  as  the  dipeptide  glycylglycine,  NH2-CH2-C0-NH:*CH2-C02H. 

In  a  dog  without  a  pancreas,  the  urine  was  free  from  proteid  and 
peptone,  but  contained  tyrosine  in  abundance :  glycylglycine  was 
injected  subcutaneously  in  large  quantities  ;  no  glycine  appeared  in  the 
urine,  and  only  traces  of  glycylglycine.  In  the  normal  animal,  both  are 
found ;  the  pancreas  being  absent,  the  ability  to  decompose  the 
dipeptide  had  disappeared.  Feeding  on  tyrosine  or  substances  con- 
taining it  increases  the  amount  in  the  urine ;  in  healthy  animals,  this 
ioes  not  occur.  The  clioical  importance  of  tyrosine  in  the  urine  in 
tases  of  pancreatic  disease  is  noted.  W.  D.  H. 

Composition  of  Gorgonian  Corals.  Frank  C.  Cook  {Ainer.  J. 
rhysioL,  1904,  12,  95 — 98). — Investigation  of  the  iodine-containing 
organic  material  callel  gorgonin  in  several  kinds  of  corals  shows  the 

47—2 
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amount  of  sulphur  to  be  less  than  2  per  cent.,  which  is  not  so  high  as 
in  Mediterranean  species.  Mercaptan  was  not  obtained.  Bromine 
was  absent.  The  large  amount  of  nitrogen  and  the  failure  to  obtain 
carbohydrate  groups  show  that  gorgonin  is  not  allied  to  chitin. 

W.  D.  H. 


Chemistry  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Agriculture. 


Velocity  of  Fermentation  Reactions  on  the  Addition  of 
Chemically  Indifferent  Substances.  Hermann  Braeuning  (Zeit. 
physiol.  Chem.y  1904,  42,  70 — 80). — It  has  been  found  that  when  part 
of  the  water  in  a  process  of  fermentation  is  replaced  by  some  chemi- 
cally indifferent  substance  which  is  soluble  in  water,  the  velocity  of  the 
reaction  is  diminished.  Among  the  examples  given  are  addition  of 
glycerol  to  invertase  solution,  to  emulsin,  zymase,  pepsin,  trypsin,  or 
rennet,  or  even  to  yeast. 

Carbamide  has  a  retarding  action  on  invertase  and  on  yeast,  whilst 
dextrose  or  lactose  produces  the  same  effect  on  trypsin.  Examples 
are  also  quoted  from  other  researches. 

Two  exceptions  to  the  generalisation  appear  to  exist.  Weiss  {Zeit, 
physiol.  Chem.y  1902,  40,  488)  states  that  the  pancreatic  fermentation 
of  fibrin  is  not  affected  by  dextrose,  and  Arnheim  {ibid.,  p.  238)  that 
dextrose,  milk  sugar,  or  dextrin  accelerates  the  autolysis  of  the  liver 
ferment. 

The  addition  of  colloidal  solutions  of  indifferent  substances  such  as 
gum  arabic  has  not  always  the  same  effect.  J.  J.  S. 

The  Mechanism  of  Respiratory  Combustion.  Production  of 
Citric  Acid  by  Citromycetes.  Pierre  Maz6  and  A.  Perrier 
(Compt.  rend.,  1904,  139,  311 — 313). — The  formation  of  citric  acid  in 
pure  cultures  of  Citromycetes  begins  when  the  mould  has  nearly 
attained  its  maximum  weight  and  the  medium  no  longer  contains 
nitrogen  in  a  form  capable  of  being  assimilated  ;  the  young  cells  grow 
at  the  expense  of  the  older  ones,  depriving  them  of  their  nitrogen 
and  forming  citric  acid  at  the  same  time.  Citromycetes  can  assimilate 
other  ternary  food-stuffs  than  sugar,  for  example  mannitol,  glycerol, 
alcohol,  or  the  higher  hydroxy-acids  of  the  aliphatic  series,  citric  acid 
being  produced  at  the  expense  of  these  substances ;  moreover,  the  pro- 
duction of  citric  acid  takes  place  equally  well  in  cultures  deprived  of 
air ;  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  formation  of  this  acid  is  not 
due  to  the  direct  oxidation  of  sugar,  but  to  the  breaking  down  of  the 
living  substance  itself.  M.  A.  W. 

Variations  of  Mineral  Matters  in  Ripening  Seeds.  Gustave 
Andre  {Comjyt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  1712— 1714).— The  amount  of  ash 
in  lupin  and  haricot  podd  during  tl^e  ripening  period  increases  up   to 
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a  certain  point  and  then  diminishes.  The  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
ash  is  not  proportional  to  the  decrease  in  dry  matter. 

As  regards  the  seeds,  the  amount  of  ash  goes  on  increasing  to  the 
end.  The  percentage  amount  of  ash,  however,  decreases  during  the 
ripening  period. 

The  amounts  of  calcium  and  magnesium  in  the  pods  increase  at  the 
commencement  of  the  ripening  period  and  then  diminish.  The  amount 
of  potassium  increases  during  the  whole  period,  both  in  the  pods  and 
in  the  seeds.  The  phosphoric  acid  of  the  seeds  increases  up  to  the 
end,  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  pods  the  accumulation  which  takes  place 
in  the  first  stages  of  ripening  is  followed  by  a  loss.         N.  H.  J.  M. 

Complete  Extraction  of  Water  and  Gas  from  Seeds.  Paul 
Becquekel  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  1721— 1723).— The  results  of  ex- 
periments with  peas  indicated  that  the  seed  can  be  completely  de- 
prived of  water  and  gas  at  a  temperature  of  50°  by  means  of  sulphuric 
acid  or  baryta  in  a  vacuum. 

The  difficulty  due  to  the  tegument  of  the  seed  and  to  the  albumen, 
which  is  often  mucilaginous  and  becomes  more  and  more  impervious 
as  desiccation  proceeds,  may  be  overcome  by  employing  decoiticated 
seeds  or  by  cutting  the  tegument  and  albumen.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Mechanism  of  the  Action  of  the  Cytoplasm  in  Germinating 
Seeds.  Maurice  Nicloux  (Compt.  rend.,  1904,  139,  143 — 145. 
Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  508). — The  acidity  of  germinating  oleaginous 
seeds  is  due  to  two  aliphatic  acids  derived  from  the  fatty  substance  of 
the  seed  under  the  influence  of  the  protoplasm,  carbon  dioxide,  and 
water. 

The  same  reaction  may  be  produced  with  oils  of  various  origin  by 
tneans  of  mechanically-separated  cytoplasm  and  water  saturated  with 
carbon  dioxide.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Plant  Acidity.  Eugene  Charabot  and  Alexandre  Hebert 
{Compt.  rend.,  1904,  138,  1714— 1716).— The  acidity  due  to  volatile 
acids  is  always  highest  in  the  leaves.  In  shaded  plants,  however,  the 
acidity  is  highest  in  the  roots.  The  relations  between  the  saturated 
volatile  acids  and  the  total  volatile  acids  increases  during  the  growth 
of  leaves  and  stems  and  is  greater  in  the  stems  than  in  the  leaves. 

The  alkalinity  of  the  ash  is  always  greatest  in  the  leaf.  In  absence 
of  light,  the  amount  of  combined  organic  acids  increases.  Suppression 
of  inflorescence  reduces  the  amount  of  combined  organic  acids. 

The  whole  of  the  results  obtained  accord  with  the  view  that 
organic  acids  are  probably  oxidation  products  of  carbohydrates. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Factors  of  Availability  of  Plant  Pood.  Georqe  S.  Fraps  {Anter. 
Chern.  J.,  1904,  32,  1 — 13). — The  amounts  of  available  potassium  and 
phosphoric  acid  in  soil  are  somewhat  increased  by  moisture.  Calcium 
sulphate  and  carbonate  diminish  the  amount  of  available  potassium, 
and  calcium  carbonate  reduces  the  amount  of  available  phosphoric  acid 
as  well. 

Starch  and  sawdust  decrease  the  available  phosphoric   acid,   but 
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increase  the  available  potassium.  In  one  case,  the  amount  of  avail- 
able potassium  was  doubled.  Stable  manure  has  a  similar  effect  on  the 
potassium  of  the  soil.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Fly  Agaric  (Amanita  Muscaria).  Wilhelm  Heinisch  and 
Julius  Zellner  {Monatsh.,  1904,  25,  537 — 544). — This  fungus  was 
collected  from  Upper  Styria  and  from  the  granite  region  of  Southern 
Bohemia,  The  air-dried  fungus  is  14'9,  and  the  ash  1*02 — 1  05  per 
cent,  of  the  fresh  material.  The  following  is  the  composition  of  the 
ash  J  the  numbers  being  percentages,  the  first  for  the  ash  of  the 
Stjrian  and  the  second  for  that  of  the  Bohemian  fungus  : — 


I. 

II. 

I. 

II. 

K    

4400 

41-10 

PO, 

2313 

20-77 

Na  

0-24 

0-58 

SO, 

3  08 

2-46 

Mg 

1-37 

1-25 

01    

6-88 

6-41 

Ca    

0-53 

0-21 

SiO,  (soluble) 

0-88 

7-38 

Al    

2-46 

1-26 

SiOg  (insoluble)  .. 

5-87 

8-33 

Fe    

0-12 

006 

003,0,  loss 

11-44 

1019 

(With  traces  of  Mn  in  each.) 

On  extracting  the  air-dried  substance  with  light  petroleum  (b.  p. 
40 — 70°),  and  distilling  off  the  solvent  finally  at  130°  in  an  atmosphere 
of  carbon  dioxide,  an  oil  is  obtained,  which,  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture^  deposits  a  crystalline  substance  melting  at  42 — 44°  and  solidify- 
ing completely  at  8 — 9°.  It  has  a  sp.  gr.  0-9166  at  15°,  nj,, 
1-460 — 1-470  at  20°,  hydrolysis  number  227,  acid  number  177,  iodine 
number  82,  Hehner's  number  97  93,  Reichert-Meissl's  number  4-4. 
The  insoluble  fatty  acid  melts  at  10°.  The  oil  contains  7-42  per  cent, 
of  lecithin,  and  also  ergosterin  (Tanret,  Abstr.,  1889,  407),  glycerol, 
choline,  butyric,  palmitic  (the  only  solid  acid  present),  and  oleic  acids, 
the  last  of  these  acids  constituting  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  fat. 

G.  Y. 


Analytical    Chemistry. 


Use  of  Hydrazine  Sulphate  in  Gasometric  Analysis.  J.  de 
GiRARD  and  A.  de  Saporta  {Hull.  Soc.  chim.,  1904,  [iii],  31,  905—907. 
Compare  Purgotti,  Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  349). — The  authors  find  that  when 
solutions  of  copper  and  hydrazine  sulphates  are  mixed,  a  crystalline 
precipitate  of  the  double  sulphate,  CuSO^jNjH^jHgSO,,  is  formed,  which 
is  not  decomposed  on  addition  of  sodium  chloride,  as  Purgotti  supposed 
{loc.  cit),  but  is  attacked  by  sodium  hydroxide,  forming  cuprous  oxide 
and  liberating  nitrogen.  Measurement  of  the  nitrogen  liberated 
permits  of  the  estimation  of  copper,  every  2  grams  of  copper  sulphate 
furnishing  about  50  c.c.  of  the  gas.     This  method  may  be  applied  in- 
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directly  to  the  estimation  of  reducing  sugars  by  dissolving  the 
cuprous  oxide  formed,  when  these  sugars  are  boiled  with  excess  of 
Pasteur's  solution,  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  and 
estimating  with  hydrazine  sulphate  the  amount  of  copper  sulphate 
produced.  The  liberation  of  nitrogen  in  the  cold  by  the  interaction  of 
solutions  of  hydrazine  sulphate  and  sodium  nitrite  may  similarly  be 
employed  for  the  estimation  of  the  latter  salt.  T.  A.  H. 

Employment  of  Persulphate  for  Quantitative  Separa- 
tions. Max  Dittrich  and  C,  Hassel  {Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  1904,  43, 
382—387.  Compare  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  693;  1903,  ii,  243,  254).— 
The  authors  ascribe  the  failure  of  v.  Knorre  to  effect  the  complete 
separation  of  manganese  from  other  metals  by  ammonium  persulphate 
(this  vol.,  ii,  213)  to  the  very  large  quantities  of  material  employed, 
and  the  impossibility  of  washing  completely  such  large  precipitates. 
They  have  repeated  their  experiments,  and,  working  with  about  O'l 
gram  of  MujO^  to  which  05  gram  of  a  salt  of  zinc,  cadmium,  copper, 
nickel^  calcium,  or  magnesium  was  added,  have  obtained  results  for  the 
manganese  which  differed  by  only  a  few  tenths  of  a  milligram  from 
the  quantity  taken,  and  where  they  examined  the  manganese 
precipitate  for  the  other  metal  (for  example,  copper  and  cadmium) 
not  a  trace  could  be  detected.  Even  when  employing  quantities  as 
large  as  those  taken  by  v.  Knorre,  they  were  able  by  a  second 
precipitation  to  obtain  a  complete  separation  in  the  case  of  copper. 

M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Nitric  Acid  with  Ferrous  Sulphate.  O. 
BAiLHAcnE  {Bull.  Soc.  chim.,  1904,  [iiij,  31,  843 — 846.  Compare 
Debourdeaux,  this  vol.,  ii,  147). — The  apparatus  consists  of  a  250  c.c. 
flask  closed  by  an  india-rubber  bung  carrying  a  stoppered  dropping 
funnel  and  a  small  serpentine  condenser,  to  the  upper  extremity  of 
which  is  joined  a  small  U-tube  of  narrow  bore  ending  in  a  bulb  con- 
taining a  little  mercury. 

The  standard  solution  contains  110  grams  of  ferrous  sulphate  and 
75  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  per  litre.  With  60  c.c.  of  this,  previously 
placed  in  the  flask,  30  c.c.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  are  mixed  ;  20  c.c.  of 
a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  are  then  added 
slowly  through  the  dropping  funnel,  the  liquid  being  meanwhile 
heated  to  the  boiling  point.  To  the  hot  liquid,  10  c.c.  of  the  nitrate 
solution  (about  5  per  cent.)  are  added  through  the  dropping  funnel  ; 
the  stopper  is  then  closed  and  the  heating  continued  until  no  more  gas 
is  evolved.  The  last  traces  of  the  nitrate  solution  are  washed  through 
the  dropping  funnel  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  hydrogen 
carbonate  and  the  unchanged  ferrous  sulphate  is  estimated  in  the 
usual  way  with  potassium  permanganate  or  dichromate.       T.  A.  H. 

Method  for  the  Determination  of  Chloric  Acid.  Walter  S. 
Hendrixson  {Amer.  C/iem.  J.,  1904,  32,  242— 246).— Metallic  iron 
readily  reduces  free  chloric  acid,  even  in  very  dilute  solutions.  On 
adding  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  and  then  iron  to  a  solution  of 
chloric  acid  or  a  chlorate,  reduction  proceeds  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
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ture.  Ferric  sulphate  is  at  first  formed,  and  the  end  of  the  reaction 
is  indicated  by  the  disappearance  of  the  yellow  colour.  The  solution 
is  titrated  with  silver  nitrate.  The  method  is  also  applicable  to 
bromates,  but  perchlorates  are  not  attacked.  C.  H.  D. 

Estimation  of  Phosphates  in  Natural  Waters.  Azariah  T. 
Lincoln  and  Perry  Barker  (/.  Amer.  Chem.  >%c.,  1904,  26,  975 — 980). 
• — The  authors  have  rendered  Schreiner's  method  for  estimating  minute 
quantities  of  phosphates  (/.  Amer.  C/iem.  Soc,  1901,  23,  96  ;  1902,  24, 
735)  applicable  to  waters  which  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  silica 
than  phosphoric  acid,  by  adding  a  small  known  excess  of  a  standard 
solution  of  a  phosphate.  The  procedure  then  becomes  exactly  the 
same  as  described  by  Schreiner.  W.  A.  D, 

Estimation  of  Phosphorus  or  Arsenic  in  Organic  Com- 
pounds. C.  MoNTHULE  {Ann.  Chim.  anal.,  1904,  9,  308 — 309). — A 
solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  magnesium  oxide  in  nitric  acid  of 
sp.  gr.  1*38,  so  that  100  c.c.  of  liquid  will  contain  10  grams  of 
magnesia.  The  substance  to  be  tested,  if  solid,  is  immersed  in  the 
reagent  contained  in  a  porcelain  dish,  and  the  mass  is  evaporated 
to  dryness  gradually  and  finally  subjected  to  a  red  heat.  If  the 
carbon  does  not  burn  off  readily,  a  second  treatment  with  nitric  acid  is 
necessary. 

The  residue  is  now  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
phosphorus  or  arsenic  is  then  precipitated  as  magnesium  ammonium 
phosphate  or  arsenate  by  adding  ammonia.  L.  de  K. 

Detection  of  Arsenic  in  Normal  Animal  Tissues  by  means 
of  the  Biological  Method.  M.  Segale  {Zeit.  physiol.  C/mn.,  1904, 
42,  175—180.  Compare  Gautier,  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  670  ;  Hcidlmoser, 
1901,  ii,  673;  Cerny,  1902,  ii,  274). —  Arsenic  can  readily  be  detected 
in  practically  all  animal  tissues  by  the  aid  of  Gosio's  method  with 
Penicillium  brevicaule  (Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  381  ;  1901,  ii,  182,  193),  pro- 
vided that  the  tissue  is  first  subjected  to  autolysis  in  the  presence  of 
a  few  drops  of  chloroform  for  20 — 60  days  at  37°.  The  only  tissues 
which  give  negative  results  are  horn,  hair,  feathers,  <fec.,  which  do 
not  undergo  autolysis  under  the  conditions  mentioned. 

Tellurium  gives  a  very  similar  result ;  the  odour  is,  however,  some- 
what different  and  the  reaction  not  nearly  so  delicate  as  with  arsenic. 
Selenium  gives  quite  a  different  odour.  J.  J.  S. 

Titration  of  Ammonium  Salts.  Ferdinand  Jean  {Ann.  Chim. 
anal.,  1904,  19,  257). — Ten  grams  of  the  sample  are  put  into  a  500  c.c. 
flask,  dissolved  in  250  c.c.  of  water,  and  mixed  with  about  200  c.c.  of 
a  solution  of  pure  sodium  hydroxide  (38  grams  per  litre).  The  whole 
is  then  diluted  to  500  c.c.  and  allowed  to  settle. 

Twenty-five  c.c.  are  pipetted  off  and  titrated  with  ir/2  oxalic  acid, 
using  lacmoid  as  indicator.  Another  25  c.c.  are  diluted  with  30  c.c. 
of  water  and  boiled  in  a  conical  flask  for  half  an  hour,  20  c.c.  of  water 
are  added,  and  the  remaining  alkali  is  again  titrated.  The  difference 
in  the  titrations  represents  the  volatile  alkali  or  the  ammonia. 

L.  DE  K. 
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Estimation  of  Calcium.  Oswald  Bbuck  (Zeit.  angew.  Chem., 
1904,  17,  953). — A  criticism  of  Kettler's  method  (this  vol.,  ii,  517) 
Conversion  into  calcium  sulphate,  besides  not  being  novel,  is  less 
simple  than  the  time-honoured  method  of  treating  the  ignited  calcium 
oxalate  with  ammonium  carbonate  and  weighing  as  carbonate. 

L.  DE  K. 

Rapid  Method  for  the  Estimation  of  Lime  in  a  Cement. 
Bernakd  Enright  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1904,  26,  1003—1006).— 
0"5  gram  of  the  finely  powdered  cement,  suspended  in  100  c.c.  of 
hot  water  in  an  evaporating  dish,  is  dissolved  by  adding  30  c.c.  of  hy- 
drochloric acid  (1:1);  after  adding  a  few  drops  of  bromine  water,  the 
solution  is  boiled  until  only  a  few  flakes  of  silica  remain,  dilute 
ammonia  is  added,  the  solution  again  boiled  for  1  minute,  and  filtered. 
The  precipitate  is  washed  back  into  the  dish,  10  c.c.  of  hydrochloric 
acid  are  added,  the  solution  diluted  to  100  c.c,  and  again  precipitated 
with  ammonia  ;  the  precipitate  contains  all  the  ferric  oxide  and  alumina 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  silica.  The  two  filtrates  are  mixed, 
slightly  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitated  hot  with 
ammonium  oxalate ;  the  solution  is  boiled  and  hot  dilute  ammonia 
added,  with  constant  stirring,  until  an  excess  equivalent  to  about  5 
c.c.  of  concentrated  ammonia  is  present.  After  boiling  for  5  minutes, 
precipitation  will  be  complete  after  another  15  minutes.  The  preci- 
pitate is  then  transferred  to  a  conical  flask,  dissolved  in  hot  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution  titrated  with  a  potassium  permanga- 
nate solution  which  has  previously  been  standardised  by  means  of  a 
standard  cement.  W.  A.  D. 

Analysis  of  Portland  Cement.  Bertram  Blount  {J.  Aimr. 
Chem.  Soc,  1904,  26,  995— 1003).— The  "insoluble  residue"  is  best 
determined  by  dissolving  the  cement  in  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating 
the  solution  to  dryness,  redissolving  the  residue  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
filtering,  washing,  extracting  the  precipitated  silica  with  aqueous 
sodium  carbonate,  and  collecting  the  final  insoluble  residue.  A  com- 
parison is  made  of  the  results  of  this  method  with  those  obtained  by 
Hillebrand's  process.  The  latter  gives  an  insoluble  residue  which  is  a 
cementitious  material  rather  than  a  true  insoluble  residue. 

It  is  also  shown  that  a  double  evaporation  in  estimating  the  silica 
of  a  cement  is  unnecessary ;  that  the  silica  obtained  in  a  cement 
analysis  contains  neither  ferric  oxide  nor  alumina,  and  that,  under 
these  conditions,  the  amount  of  silica  carried  down  in  the  precipita- 
tion of  these  oxides  by  ammonia  is  extremely  small.  W.  A.  D. 

Colorimetric  Estimation  of  Magnesium.  Oswald  Schrkiner 
and  W.  S.  Ferris  {J.  Airier.  Chem.  Soc,  1904,  26,  961— 967).— In 
this  method,  which  gives  good  results  in  the  estimation  of  minute 
(juantities,  the  magnesium  is  precipitated  by  means  of  potassium 
hydrogen  phosphate  after  adding  a  few  drops  of  ammonium  oxalate  to 
prevent  the  co-precipitation  of  calcium  salts  present ;  the  precipitate, 
after  being  thoroughly  washed,  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and, 
ammonium  molybdate  having  been  added,  the  solution  is  compared 
colorimetrically  with   magnesium   solutions  of  known  concentration. 
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In  order  to  obtain  successful  results,  the  details  given  by  the  author 
have  to  be  followed  closely.  W.  A.  D. 

Detection  of  Cadmium  in  Silver  Ornaments.  Louis  L'H6te 
(Ann.  Chim.  anal.,  1904,  9,  241 — 242). — Cadmium  is  frequently  sub- 
stituted to  some  extent  for  copper  in  silver  alloys.  This  may  be 
readily  detected  by  heating  the  metal  in  a  cupel  or  in  a  combustion 
tube  after  addition  of  some  lead,  or  simply  by  heating  the  metal  over 
a  Bunsen  flame  and  condensing  the  fumes  on  the  bottom  of  a  tube 
tilled  with  water. 

The  brown  sublimate  so  obtained  is  then  tested  for  cadmium  by 
the  usual  reagents.  L.  de  K. 

Use  of  Complex  Salts  in  Electrolytic  Analysis  :  Separation 
of  Copper  from  Arsenic  and  Antimony,  Nickel  from  Zinc,  and 
Zinc  from  Iron.  Auguste  Hollard  and  L.  Bertiaux  {Bull.  Soc.  chim., 
11)04,  [iii],  31,  900 — 904), — The  deposition  of  small  quantities  of  arsenic 
with  the  copper  in  the  electrolytic  estimation  of  this  metal  is  avoided  if 
the  operation  be  conducted  in  nitric  acid  solution  to  which  a  small  quan- 
tity of  ferric  sulphate  has  been  added,  since,  under  these  conditions,  the 
arsenic  is  maintained  in  the  state  of  arsenic  acid  throughout  the  experi- 
ment. Antimony  may  be  eliminated  similarly  by  the  addition  of  lead 
sulphate  to  the  mixture,  the  lead  peroxide  formed  on  the  anode  serving  to 
retain  this  impurity  (Hollard,  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  294).    • 

In  addition  to  the  methods  already  described  for  the  electrolytic 
separation  of  zinc  and  nickel  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  335,  and  this  vol.,  ii,  92), 
the  deposition  of  the  former  metal  may  be  prevented  by  converting  it 
into  a  zinc-ammonium  nitrite,  provisionally  represented  by  the  formula 
Am2[Zn(N02)2]2.  To  the  solution  of  the  sulphates  of  the  two  metals, 
magnesium  sulphate  (5  grams)  and  ammonia  solution,  22°  B.  (20  c.c), 
are  added.  The  liquid  is  then  made  slightly  acid  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  ammonium  nitrate  (12  5  grams)  added,  followed  by  a  saturated 
solution  of  sulphur  dioxide  (25  c.c).  The  excess  of  sulphur  dioxide  is 
removed  by  ebullition,  the  liquid  is  then  somewhat  diluted  and  solution 
of  ammonia,  22°  B.  (25  c.c),  added,  and  the  whole  made  up  to  300  c.c. 
A  current  of  1  ampere  is  used  at  85° ;  the  deposit  of  nickel  is  com- 
plete in  a  few  hours. 

Zinc  may  be  separated  from  iron  by  converting  the  latter  into 
potassium  ferrocyanide,  as  already  described  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  513). 
The  electrolysis  is  carried  out  in  the  cold  with  a  current  of  0"4  ampere. 
The  zinc  deposited  may  contain  from  0  039  to  0"103  per  cent,  of  iron. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  method  of  separating  and  estimating 
antimony  described  by  A.  Fischer  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  616)  had  already 
been  published  by  one  of  the  authors  (Hollard,  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  442, 
and  1903,  ii,  465). 

In  the  cases  described  above,  the  metals  present  in  the  complex  ions 
are  not  deposited  on  the  cathode,  but  with  the  double  cyanides  of  gold, 
silver,  cadmium,  and  mercury  with  potassium  the  heavy  metals  are 
deposited,  probably  because  in  these  cases  the  complex  ions  are 
themselves  further  dissociated.  T.  A.  H. 
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Bismuth  Method  for  the  Estimation  of  Manganese. 
Andrew  A.  Blair  (/.  Amer.  CUm.  Soc,  1904,  26,  793—801).— 
The  bismuth  method  for  the  estimation  of  manganese,  originally 
proposed  by  Schneider,  is  based  on  the  fact  that  a  manganous  salt  in 
the  presence  of  an  excess  of  nitric  acid  is  oxidised  to  permanganic 
acid  by  bismuth  tetroxide.  The  permanganic  acid  formed  is  very 
stable  in  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*135  when  the  solution  is  cold. 
The  excess  of  bismuth  salt  is  filtered  off  and  an  excess  of  ferrous 
sulphate  added  to  the  filtrate,  the  amount  necessary  to  deoxidise  the 
permanganic  acid  being  determined  by  titration  with  permanganate. 

The  author  finds  the  method  very  accurate  and  rapid  and  gives 
details  of  the  estimation  of  manganese  in  steel,  pig  iron,  and  iron 
and  manganese  ores.  A.  McK. 

Estimation  of  Small  Amounts  of  Ferric  Iron  by  Acetyl- 
acetone.  H.  B.  Pulsifer  (/.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1904,  26, 
967 — 975). — Acetylacetone  may  be  used  in  a  colorimetric  method  for 
estimating  traces  of  iron  in  nearly  all  those  cases  in  which  potassium 
thiocyanate  has  hitherto  been  employed.  It  has  the  advantage  that 
the  pink  colour  it  produces  with  a  ferric  salt  is  remarkably  permanent 
and  nearly  independent  of  temperature ;  moreover,  very  few  inorganic 
ealts  which  can  exist  in  solution  with  ferric  iron  have  any  influence  on 
the  colour.  The  range  over  which  acetylacetone  can  be  used  is  greater 
than  that  of  potassium  thiocyanate ;  the  smallest  quantity  of  iron 
that  can  be  detected  is  0*000003  gram,  and  the  largest  with  which 
the  method  can  be  used  in  a  50  c.c.  tube  is  0*0006  gram.  Standard 
iron  solutions  are  made  by  dissolving  pure  iron  wire  in  a  few  c.c. 
of  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  and  suitably  diluting ;  the  final 
solution  should  not  contain  eo  much  acid  that,  when  placed  in  a 
Nessler  cylinder,  it  appears  pink  by  reflected  light.  The  solutions 
which  are  compared  with  the  standard  solutions  should  have  roughly 
the  same  acidity  as  these.  To  each  50  c.c.  of  the  very  dilute  iron 
solution,  2  c.c.  of  a  05  per  cent,  solution  of  acetylacetone  is  added  ; 
this  is  suflicient,  with  the  concentrations  of  iron  given  above,  to  produce 
the  maximum  coloration.  W.  A.  D. 

Electrolytic  Separation  of  Nickel  and  Zinc.  Auguste 
HoLLARD  and  L.  Bertiaux  {Comiit.  rend.,  1904,  138, 1605.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  335  ;  this  vol.,  ii,  92). — In  addition  to  the  methods 
already  described  for  the  electrolytic  separation  of  nickel  and  zinc,  a 
third  method  consists  in  converting  the  zinc  into  a  double  nitrite  of 
zinc  and  ammonium  wliich  does  not  yield  zinc  ions.  The  nickel  and 
zinc,  in  the  form  of  their  sulphates,  are  treated  successively  with 
magnesium  sulphate,  ammonia,  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  ammonium 
nitrate,  and  sulphur  dioxide,  the  excess  of  sulphur  dioxide  is  boiled  off, 
the  liquid  rendered  alkaline  with  ammonia  and  diluted;  electrolysis  is 
effected  with  a  current  of  1  ampere  at  a  temperature  of  85°  for  several 
hours.  M.  A.  W. 

Action  of  Nitric  and  Acetic  Acids  on  Alkali  Chromatee. 
AuausTE  Lkuue  {Ann.  Chim.  anal.,  1904,  9,  303 — 304). — In  the  assay 
of  chrome  iron  ore,  it  is  customary  to  treat  with  dilute  nitric  acid  the 
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product  of  the  disintegration  with  sodium  carbonate  in  order  to  de- 
compose the  salts  formed.  The  author  has  proved  experimentally  that 
under  these  conditions  a  very  appreciable  proportion  of  the  chromic 
acid  is  reduced  to  a  chromic  salt  and  ultimately  precipitated  with  the 
iron  oxide  on  adding  ammonia.  Further  experiments  proved  that  this 
reduction  also  takes  place  to  some  extent  in  the  cold. 

Acetic  acid  behaves  similarly  to  nitric  acid.  L.  de  K. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  Vanadium  and  Chromium  in  the 
same  Solution.  Em.  Campagne  {Btdl.  Soc.  chim.,  1904,  [iii],  31, 
962—965.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  761,  and  Nicolardot,  this 
vol.,  ii,  369). — The  chromium  is  converted  into  sulphate  and  the 
vanadium  into  divanadyl  sulphate  by  the  method  already  described 
{loc.  cit.).  The  vanadium  is  then  titrated  with  permanganate  {ibid.), 
and,  finally,  excess  of  permanganate  is  added  and  the  liquid  boiled 
to  convert  the  chromium  sulphate  into  chromic  acid.  The  excess  of 
permanganate  is  eliminated  by  ebullition  with  portions  of  filter  paper, 
and  to  the  filtrate  a  known  quantity  of  ferrous  sulphate  is  added,  and 
the  portion  unoxidised  by  the  chromic  acid  is  determined  by  titration 
with  permanganate.  In  reality,  the  excess  of  ferrous  salt  reduces  an 
equivalent  portion  of  vanadic  acid  to  divanadyl  sulphate,  and  it  is  this 
which  is  titrated.  The  results  are  not  affected  by  the  presence  of 
small  quantities  of  ferric  sulphate  in  the  original  liquid.  If  the 
quantity  of  chromium  present  is  large  compared  with  the  vanadium, 
it  is  necessary  to  work  with  small  quantities  of  the  material,  since  the 
green  colour  of  the  chromium  salt  somewhat  obscures  the  end  reaction 
in  the  titration  of  the  vanadium.  T.  A.  H. 

Electrolytic  Estimation  of  Bismuth.  Auguste  Hollard  and  L. 
Bertiaux  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  139,  366— 367).— To  separate  bismuth 
from  copper,  the  bismuth  is  precipitated  as  phosphate  by  addition  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  any  copper  salt,  the 
precipitated  phosphate  is  washed  with  a  solution  containing  ammonium 
hydrosulphide  and  potassium  cyanide.  The  bismuth  phosphate  is  then 
dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  evaporated  with  sulphuric  acid,  the 
solution  diluted,  and  electrolysed  with  a  current  of  0"1  ampere.  Any 
small  quantity  of  copper  deposited  with  the  bismuth  is  corrected  for 
by  a  colorimetric  determination. 

To  separate  bismuth  from  lead,  the  authors  precipitate  the  lead  as 
sulphate,  add  alcohol,  and  electrolyse  the  solution  directly  without 
filtering.  If  the  load  sulphate  is  filtered  off,  considerable  quantities  of 
bismuth  are  lost,  and  if  alcohol  is  not  added  the  appreciable  solubility 
of  the  lead  sulphate  results  in  the  deposition  of  lead  along  with  the 
bismuth.  H.  M.  D. 

Microchemical  Detection  of  Gold  by  means  of  the  Colloidal 
Coloration  of  Silk  Fibres.  Julius  Donau  {Monatah.,  1904,  25, 
545—554.  Compare  Emich,  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  45,  351).— When  a 
solution  of  gold  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  poured  into  a  vessel 
which  has  been  rinsed  out  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  tannin,  the 
solution  gradually  becomes  purple  and,  on  addition  of  sodium  chloride, 
blue  with  precipitation  of  gold.     With  a  greater  amount  of  tannin, 
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the  solution  becomes  green  to  blue.  If  the  vessel  has  been  rinsed 
with  an  aqueous  solution  of  stannous  chloride  and  pyrogallol,  the 
purple  colour  appears  on  warming.  When  dipped  into  a  dilute  gold 
solution  and  heated  in  the  benzene  flame,  a  borax  bead  becomes  ruby 
coloured  ;  on  longer  heating,  blue  ;  and  in  presence  of  traces  of  gold, 
finally,  colourless. 

Silk  and  cotton  fibres,  treated  either  with  tannin  or  with  stannous 
chloride  and  pyrogallol,  are  used  for  the  microchemical  detection  of 
gold.  The  silk  fibres  are  coloured  red  with  colloidal  gold.  The  cotton 
wool  shows  a  blue  or  dark  coloration  due  to  a  suspension  of  gold 
particles.  The  most  delicate  reaction  (detection  of  0*000002  milli- 
gram of  gold)  is  obtained  with  silk  treated  with  stannous  chloride 
and  pyrogallol.  These  colours  are  destroyed  by  chlorine  or  bromine 
water,  but  not  by  acids  or  alkalis.  The  coloration  of  the  silk  fibre  is 
prevented  by  the  presence  of  free  bases,  concentrated  mineral  acids, 
arsenious  or  arsenic  acids,  silicates,  free  halogens,  reducing  agents, 
tartar  emetic,  or  antimonates.  Silver  salts  form,  in  the  fibres,  a 
yellow  colour  which  disappears  on  adding  nitric  acid.  G.  Y. 

Assay  of  Platinum,  Gold  and  Silver  Alloys.  Auguste  Hollaed 
and  L.  Bertiaux  (Ann.  Chim.  anal,  1904,  9,  287 — 292). — A  criticism 
of  the  method  used  by  the  French  assayers  which,  although  giving 
approximately  the  amount  of  gold  and  platinum,  fails  to  indicate  the 
true  percentage  of  silver.  The  author  states  that  the  amount  of  gold 
actually  found  is  generally  0  002  gram  too  low. 

The  silver  may  be  accurately  estimated  as  follows.  A  few  decigrams 
of  the  alloy  are  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  of  nitric  and  5  vols,  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistency.  The  residue 
is  then  freed  from  hydrochloric  acid  by  evaporating  twice  with  nitric 
acid.  It  is  then  dissolved  in  a  few  c.c.  of  water,  mixed  with  two  drops 
of  hydrochloric  and  2  c.c.  of  nitric  acid,  and,  after  boiling,  diluted  to 
150  c.c.  The  silver  chloride  is  then  collected,  dissolved  in  30  c.c.  of  a 
20  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  cyanide,  and  the  metal  is  deposited 
electrolytically  with  the  usual  precautions.  Its  purity  is  ascertained 
by  titration  with  thiocyanate  as  usual.  L.  de  K. 

Use  of  Pumice  to  facilitate  the  Combustion  of  Organic 
Substances.  Maurice  Duyk  {Ann.  Chim,  Anal.,  1904,  9, 
252—254), — The  refractory  substance  (albumins,  yeast,  wool,  (fee.)  is 
mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  pumice  (mesh  5)  and  then  incinerated 
in  a  muffle  or  over  a  Bunsen  flame.  An  ash  free  from  carbon  is  thus 
obtained,  which  may  be  separated  from  the  pumice  by  suitable  solvents. 

L.  DE  K. 

A  Frequent  Source  of  Error  in  the  Analysis  of  Co£kl. 
Just  Alix  and  Isidore  Bay  {Coinpt.  rend.,  1904,  139,  215 — 216). — 
Samples  of  coal  from  the  Montrambert  mines  were  found  to  contain 
5  per  cent,  of  calcium  carbonate.  Combustion  of  such  coal,  for  the 
purpose  of  estimating  the  carbon,  causes  the  carbonate  to  dissociate, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  percentage  amount  of  carbon,  calculated  from 
the  weight  of  carbon  dioxide  obtained,  is  greater  than  that  correspond- 
ing with  organic  carbon.  H.  M.  D. 
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Analysis  of  Solid  Fuels.  E.  Goutal  {Ann.  Chim.  anal.y  1904, 
9,  242 — 246). — The  author  points  out  two  important  sources  of  error 
in  the  calorimetric  assay  of  fuels,  namely,  the  presence  of  much  slate 
and  the  use  of  commercial  oxygen  containing  hydrogen. 

Slate  may  be  removed  by  treating  the  sample  with  a  heavy  liquid 
composed  of  3  vols,  of  methylene  iodide  and  1  vol.  of  benzene.  The 
coal  thus  freed  from  slate  is  washed  with  benzene  and  dried.  Any 
error  caused  by  the  presence  of  hydrogen  in  the  oxygen  employed  may 
be  avoided  by  passing  the  latter  through  a  copper  tube  heated  to  red- 
ness. L.  DE  K. 

Estimation  of  Methoxyl  Groups.  Wilhelm  Kropatschek 
{MonatsL,  1904,  25,  583—592.  Compare  Gregor,  Abstr.,  1898,  ii, 
490  ;  Moll  van  Charentc,  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  434).— The  crystalline  sub- 
stance obtained  by  Moll  van  Charente  from  Gregor's  absorbent  for 
hydrogen  iodide  (potassium  arsenite)  employed  in  the  estimation  of 
methoxyl  groups  is  KI.Ap^Og.  This  compound  is  not  formed,  and 
methyl  iodide  is  not  retained  by  this  solution  if  not  more  than  a  2  per 
cent,  solution  of  potassium  arsenite  is  ut^^ed. 

The  error  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  carrying  over  of  amorphous 
phosphorus  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  hydrogen  phosphide  in  the 
hydriodic  acid,  and  can  be  avoided  by  using  hydriodic  acid  prepared 
by  boiling  iodine  with  formic  acid  in  a  reflux  apparatus.  Gregor's 
absorbent  retains  hydrogen  phosphide.  G.  Y. 

Estimation  of  Methyl  Alcohol  in  Commercial  Formaldehyde, 
Milan  J.  Stritar  {Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  1904,  43,  401 — 403). — Commer- 
cial formalin  is  diluted  with  20  volumes  of  water  and  treated  with  an 
excess  of  ammonia.  The  mixture  is  distilled  until  about  half  has 
passed  over.  The  distillate,  which  contains  only  traces  of  formaldehyde, 
is  feebly  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  and  a  convenient  portion  submitted 
to  Zeisel's  iodide  process.  Two  samples  of  commercial  formalin  showed 
respectively  16  5  and  151  grams  of  methyl  alcohol  in  100  c.c. 

M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Methyl  Alcohol  by  the  Iodide  Process, 
especially  in  the  Products  of  the  Distillation  of  Wood. 
Milan  J.  Stritar  and  H.  Zeidleb  (Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  1904,  43, 
387 — 400). — Methyl  alcohol  in  dilute  aqueous  solution  can  be  esti- 
mated with  the  greatest  accuracy  by  Zeisel's  iodide  process  (Abstr., 
1886,  493).  The  only  substances  occurring  in  wood-spirit  which  could 
interfere  with  this  estimation  are  allyl  alcohol,  methyl  acetate, 
methylal,  acetaldehyde,  formaldehyde,  acetone,  guaiacol,  creosol,  and 
the  dimethyl  ethers  of  pyrogallol  and  its  homologues. 

Of  these,  allyl  alcohol  yields  i«opropyl  iodide  and  the  corresponding 
amount  of  silver  iodide.  Its  amount  must  therefore  be  determined 
by  the  bromine  addition  method  and  due  allowance  made.  The  amount 
of  formaldehyde  in  wood-spirit  is  very  small,  and  its  conversion  into 
methyl  iodide  is  so  slow  compared  with  the  rapid  reaction  of  methyl 
alcohol  that  the  error  it  causes  may  be  neglected.  Acetaldehyde  and 
acetone  yield  no  volatile  iodide,  methylal  gives  2  molecules  of  silver 
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iodide,  but  no  method  is  known  by  which  a  correction  can  be  applied. 
Methyl  acetate  also  yields  silver  iodide  corresponding  with  its  meth- 
oxyl  group.  A  correction  may  be  obtained  from  the  esterification 
number  of  the  wood-spirit  by  estimating  the  ester  value.  Guaiacol 
and  the  other  phenol  ethers  can  be  eliminated  by  shaking  with  animal 
charcoal.  The  charcoal  absorbs  a  little  methyl  alcohol,  but  this  can  be 
recovered  by  a  slight  washing. 

The  method  of  analysis  employed  is  therefore  as  follows :  of  crude 
wood-spirit,  5  c.c.  are  diluted  to  500  c.c,  and  5  c.c.  of  this  mixture  are 
submitted  to  the  iodide  process.  The  weight  of  silver  iodide  multi- 
plied by  272"94  gives  grams  of  methyl  alcohol  per  100  c.c.  Of  aqueous 
wood-spirit  containing  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  methyl  alcohol,  10  c.c. 
are  diluted  to  50  c.c,  shaken  for  I  hour  with  05  gram  of  charcoal, 
filtered  through  a  small,  moistened  filter,  the  charcoal  washed,  and  the 
filtrate  made  up  to  100  c.c.  Of  crude  pyroligneous  acid,  50  c.c.  are 
neutralised  with  sodium  carbonate,  made  up  to  250  c.c,  and  filtered 
through  an  unmoistened  paper  filter ;  100  c.c.  are  then  made  strongly 
alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  distilled  until  50  c.c.  have  been 
collected.  Dilute  aqueous  solutions  of  methyl  alcohol  can  be  distilled 
without  loss.     The  distillate  is  treated  with  charcoal,  (fcc,  as  above. 

M.  J.  S. 

Analysis  of  a  Mixture  of  Sucrose,  Dextrose,  and  Laevulose. 
Emil  Ke.my  (Chem.  Centr.,  190-i,  1,  1672;  from  Bull.  Assoc.  Chim. 
Sucr.  d:  Dist.,  21,  1902 — 1906). — Buisson  estimates  the  three  sugars 
by  a  polarimetric  observation  before  and  after  inversion  and  an 
estimation  with  Fehling's  solution.  The  process  is  criticised,  and  other 
formulae  are  given  instead.  L.  db  K. 

Testing  the  Stability  of  Nitrocellulose.  E.  Bebgmann  and 
Aloys  Junk  {Zeit.  angew.  C/tem.,  19U4,  9,  982—984,  1018—1023, 
1074 — 1077). — A  lengthy  and  fully  illustrated  article  unsuitable  for 
adequate  abstraction.  The  degree  of  stability  is  judged  by  measuring 
the  nitrogen  oxides  evolved  during  two  houi-s'  heating  at  132°.  The 
method  is  somewhat  interfered  with  by  the  presence  of  sodium  or 
calcium  carbonate.  L.  de  K. 

New  Reagents  for  Aldehydes.  Maurice  Prud'iiomme  (i?ti//.  iSbc, 
Ind.  Mulhouse,  1904,74,  169— 170).— The  well-known  Schiff's  reagent 
for  the  detection  of  aldehydes  consists  of  an  acid  solution  of  magenta 
decolorised  by  means  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  author  has  greatly 
improved  the  delicacy  of  the  test  by  substituting  for  the  sulphite  a 
solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite  prepared  by  the  action  of  zinc  dust 
on  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite. 

Another  reagent  is  prepared  by  decolorising  an  acid  solution  of 
diazomagenta  by  hyposulphite.  The  first  reagent  is  valuable  for  the 
detection  of  benzaldehyde,  which  is  scarcely  affected  by  Schiff's  reagent* 
A  fine  violet  colour  is  obtained.  L.  de  K. 

Detection  of  Formalin  in  Milk.  J.  Eury  (Ann.  Chim.  anal., 
1904,  9,  254). — A  modification  of  Hehner's  method,  which  avoids  the 
charring  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid. 
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Five  c.c.  of  milk  are  mixed  with  5  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
(1:1)  and  5  drops  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  ferric  chloride  and  then 
heated  to  boiling.  If  formalin  is  present,  a  violet  colour  appears 
which  persists  for  about  five  minutes  ;  the  mixture  then  turns  brown. 
One  mg.  of  formalin  may  thus  be  detected  in  a  litre  of  milk. 

L.  DK  K. 

The  Iodoform  Reaction  for  Citric  Acid.  T.  C.  N.  Bkoeksmit 
{Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  i,  1671;  from  FJiarm.  WeekbL,  1904,  41, 
401 — 404). — Citric  acid  in  aqueous  solution  may  be  detected  by 
heating  with  potassium  permanganate,  adding  ammonia,  and  then 
tincture  of  iodine,  which  causes  a  precipitate  of  iodoform.  In  the 
presence  of  other  substances  it  is  advisable  to  precipitate  the  acid  by 
means  of  ammonia,  barium  chloride,  and  alcohol.  The  barium  citrate, 
after  being  washed  with  alcohol,  is  then  dissolved  in  boiling  dilute 
acetic  acid  and  identified  as  described.  L.  de  K. 

The  Orcinol  Test  for  Glycuronic  Acid.  E.  C.  van  Leersum 
{Beiir.  cliem.  Physiol.  Path.,  1904,  5,  510 — 512). — Doubt  is  cast  on 
the  trustworthiness  of  this  test.  W.  D.  H. 

Estimation  of  Fat  in  Cheese  by  Gerber's  Method.  Moritz 
SiEGFELD  {Milch-Zeit.,  1904,  33,  433— 435).— Results  obtained  by 
various  modifications  of  this  method  are  given.  The  modifications 
included  the  use  of  different  forms  of  graduated  tubes  and  the 
substitution  of  hydrochloric  for  sulphuric  acid  as  a  solvent  of  the 
cheese. 

Very  concordant  figures  were  obtained  in  all  cases.  It  was  found 
impossible,  however,  to  estimate  the  fat  in  highly  decomposed  cheeses 
by  this  method,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  persistent  clotted  layer 
between  the  acid  solution  and  the  separated  fat.  W.  P.  S. 

Presence  of  Lecithin  in  Wine.  Auguste  Rosenstiehl  {CJiem. 
Zeit.y  1904,  28,  663— 664).— A  reply  to  Ortlieb  and  Weirich  (this 
vol.,  ii,  304),  who  maintain  that  lecithin  is  the  only  efficacious  con- 
stituent of  wine.  Ortlieb  and  Weirich  detected  lecithin  in  Thyra 
wine  only,  but  they  have  not  examined  ox'dinary  wines  for  its 
presence ;  the  conclusions  they  draw  are  based  on  insufficient  data. 
Although  lecithin  is  decomposed  on  evaporating  its  concentrated 
solution,  it  is  quite  stable  in  dilute  solution,  which  may  be  con- 
centrated by  evaporation  at  95°.  A.  McK. 
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Evidence  for  the  Possibility  of  Resolving  an  Optically 
Active  Compound  without  direct  Fission  and  without 
the  Aid  of  Optically  Active  Substances.  Ernst  Mohr  {Ber., 
1904,  37,  3470.  Compare  this  vol.,  i,  653). — The  priority  of  Kipping 
is  conceded  (compare  Kipping  and  Hall,  Trans.,  1901,  79,  442  ;  Kipping 
and  Sal  way,  1904,  85,  438).  J.  J.  S. 

Spectro-analytical  Recognition  of  Argon  in  Atmospheric  Air. 
Emil  Warburg  [with  Lilienfeld]  {Sitzungaber.  K.  Ahtd.  Wiss.  Berlin, 
1904,  1196 — 1197). — The  sensitiveness  of  ordinary  flame  reactions  is 
not  influenced  by  the  presence  of  other  substances,  but  it  is  far  other- 
wise in  the  case  of  the  emission  of  light  by  gases  in  vacuum  tubes. 
Thus  37  per  cent,  of  argon  in  nitrogen  is  scarcely  perceptible.  The 
nature  of  the  light  emission  is,  however,  greatly  dependent  on  the 
current,  and  the  author  describes  an  arrangement  by  which  the  argon 
lines  can  be  easily  recognised  in  atmospheric  air  at  3  mm.  pressure. 

L.  M.  J. 

Discontinuous  Glow  Spectra  of  Solid  Organic  Substances, 
EuGEX  Goldstein  (Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  ii,  286 ;  from  Verh.  Deut. 
physikcd.  Ges,,  6,  156 — 170.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  524). — Many 
solid  aromatic  substances,  even  of  those  containing  only  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  exhibit  a  discontinuous  spectrum  when  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  cathode  rays  at  the  temperature  of  liquid  air.  If 
the  discharge  is  stopped,  there  is  a  discontinuous  after-glow  spectrum, 
which  is  particularly  bright  for  a  short  time  after  the  removal  of  the 
liquid  air.  Discontinuous  spectra  are  more  readily  obtained  from 
substances  with  two  or  more  rings  (heterocyclic  as  well  as  carbocyclic) 
than  from  those  with  only  one  ring.  Some  substances,  however,  with 
two  or  three  rings,  especially  nitro-derivatives,  show  no  discontinuous 
nectrum. 

Replacement  of  a  hydrogen  atom  by  a  group  consisting  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  atoms  produces  little  effect ;  replacement  by  other 
elements  produces  a  marked  effect  on  the  type  of  the  spectrum.  So 
far  as  the  character  of  the  maxima  and  their  general  arrangement  is 
concerned,  the  spectrum  type  is  the  same  for  position  isomerides, 
although  the  absolute  position,  and  sometimes  the  number,  of  the 
maxima  differs  from  one  isomeride  to  another.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
mercury  lines  cannot  be  detected  in  the  spectrum  of  mercury 
(liphenyl. 

There  is  no  essential  difference  in  these  spectrum  phenomena  at 
ordinary  and  at  low  temperatures,  but  cooling  is  to  be  recommended  in 
order  to  prevent  sublimation  and  decomposition.  The  fluorescence 
exhibited  by  solutions  of  many  of  the  substances  investigated  has 
nothing   to   do    with   the   spectra  of    the   solid    substances,   for   the 
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fluorescence  spectra  of  the  solutions  are  continuous.  The  absorption 
spectra  do  not  correspond  with  the  emission  spectra,  for  the  phosphor- 
escence of  the  substances  depends  on  a  change  brought  about  by  their 
exposure  to  the  rays.  J.  C.  P. 

Emission  Spectra  of  Aromatic  Compounds.  Eugen  Goldstein 
(C/iem.  Centr.,  1904,  ii,  286;  from  Vei'h.  I)eut.  phy$ikal.  Gea.,  6, 
185 — 190.  Compare  previous  abstract). — Although  a  discontinuous 
spectrum  is  more  readily  obtained  from  substances  with  two  rings  in 
the  molecule  (phthalic  and  benzoic  acids  give  a  continuous,  their 
anhydrides  a  discontinuous,  spectrum),  still  there  are  substances  with 
one  ring  (hydrocarbons,  specially  the  xylenes,  and  phenols)  which 
exhibit  a  discontinuous  spectrum,  either  while  they  are  exposed  or  after- 
wards. Benzoic,  \p-hydroxybenzoic,  anisic,  and  terephthalic  acids  and 
phenol  give  primarily  a  continuous  spectrum,  whilst  that  of  the  after- 
glow is  discontinuous.  The  colours  are  different  in  the  two  cases ; 
sometimes  they  appear  together,  and  then  the  intensity  of  the  one 
falls  off  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  other.  The  spectrum  type  is 
the  same  for  ortho-,  meta-,  and  para-compounds.  J.  C.  P. 

Phosphorescent  Substances.  Karl  A.  Hofmann  and  W.  Ducca 
{Ber.,  1904,  37,  3407—3411.  Compare  Becquerel,  this  vol.,  ii,  6; 
Tommasina,  this  vol.,  ii,  7). — Phosphorescent  zinc  sulphide  is  obtained 
Jay  Henry's  method  (Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  72)  from  commercial  zinc  chloride, 
but  not  from  chemically  pure  zinc  ammonium  sulphate.  If  5  grams 
of  sodium  chloride  and  02 — 0*5  gram  of  magnesium  chloride  are 
added  to  20  grams  of  pure  zinc  ammonium  sulphate  dissolved  in 
400  c.c.  of  water,  and  the  precipitate,  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  is 
dried  without  being  washed,  the  yellow,  crystalline  zinc  sulphide,  which 
remains  after  heating,  is  highly  phosphorescent.  Contrary  to  Henry's 
statement,  the  phosphorescence  must  be  due  to  the  presence  of  traces 
of  the  sodium  and  magnesium  salts.  The  addition  of  sodium  chloride  or 
of  magnesium  chloride  alone  does  not  cause  the  phosphorescence.  The 
presence  of  traces  of  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  bismuth,  chromium,  or  copper 
salts  dimini^hes,  but  traces  of  salts  of  tin,  selenium,  manganese,  or 
cadmium  increase  the  effect.  G.  Y. 

The  Ring  system  of  Benzene.  VI.  Fluorescence.  Hugo 
Kauffmann  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  2941—2946.  Compare  Abstr.,  1900,  i, 
480;  1901,  i,  318;  1903,  i,  19).— Compounds  showing  violet  fluores- 
cence in  alcohol  or  acetic  acid  solution  show  a  violet  luminescence 
when  their  vapour  is  exposed  to  Tesla-rays.  This  conclusion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of  ring-compounds.  The 
luminescence  and  fluorescence  are  found  to  be  increased  by  the  intro- 
duction of  carbethoxyl  groups  in  the  ortho-position. 

Ethyl  dihydrocoUidinedicarboxylate  is  fluorescent  in  the  solid 
state  or  in  glacial  acetic  acid  solution,  but  not  in  alcohol,  ether,  or 
benzene.  In  this  and  similar  compounds,  the  violet  emission  is  con- 
nected with  the  presence  of  parallel  double  linkings. 

Compounds  with  green  fluorescence  are  not  in  most  cases  volatile 
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without  decomposition,  and   it   has   not   therefore    been  possible    to 
compare  the  colour  of  the  luminescence.  C.  H.  D. 

Radium  Rays  and  Benzene  Derivatives.  Hugo  Kauffmann 
{Ber.,  1904,  37,  2946—2948.  Compare  preceding  abstract).— Solid 
aromatic  compounds  were  exposed  in  a  thin  layer  to  the  action  of 
radium  rays.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  fluorescence  is  produced,  this 
being  especially  the  case  with  polynuclear  compounds  and  those  which 
become  luminescent  in  vapour  under  the  influence  of  Tesla-rays. 
Ethyl  dihydrocollidine-  and  dihydrolutidine-dicarboxylates  fluoresce 
almost  as  strongly  as  platinicyanides.  Coloured  compounds,  such  as 
azobenzene,nitroanilines,diphenyIaminoquinoxaline,  and  ethyl  o-amino- 
cinnamate,  do  not  respond,  although  the  two  latter  compounds  are 
fluorescent  with  light.     The  /3-rays  appear  to  be  the  exciting  cause. 

C.  H  D. 

Determination  of  the  Intensity  of^-Rays  and  Some  Measure- 
ments of  their  Absorption.  Wilhelm  Seitz  {CUem.  Centr.,  1904, 
ii,  581  ;  from  Physikal.  Zeit.,  5,  395 — 397). — The  intensity  of  /8-rays 
has  been  determined  by  measuring  the  negative  charge  which  an 
insulated  plate  suspended  in  a  vacuum  received  when  exposed  to  the 
rays.  The  preparation  was  placed  between  mica  plates  outside  the 
vacuum  apparatus,  which  was  closed  by  aluminium  foil.  By  means 
of  a  simple  arrangement,  the  contact  between  the  plate  and  the 
electrometer  after  exposure  to  the  rays  could  be  broken  in  the  vacuum. 
In  measuring  absorption,  the  substance  was  placed  between  mica  and 
aluminium  foil.  It  was  found  that  when  7  mg.  of  Buchler's  radium 
bromide  were  placed  in  layers  of  tinfoil,  the  absorption-coefiicient 
decreased  as  the  thickness  of  the  layers  was  increased,  because  the 
rays  emitted  by  this  substance  are  not  homogeneous.  About  0*29  per 
cent,  of  the  rays  pass  through  lead  plates  of  3  mm.  thickness  (com- 
pare Paschen,  this  vol.,  ii,  461).  Lenard's  law  of  the  absorption 
of  cathode  rays  holds  approximately.  The  greater  the  atomic  weight 
of  the  substance,  the  greater  the  absorption  for  equal  masses  per  unit 
surface.  Seven  mg.  of  radium  bromide  yield  continuously  5*6  x  10-^- 
jimperes  in  the  form  of  y  rays.  E.  W.  W. 

Coloration  produced  by  Becquerel  Rays.  Application  to 
Crystallography ;  Colorimetric  Estimation  of  Radioactivity. 
< '.  J.  Salomonsen  and  G.  Dkeyeu  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  139, 533—535). — 
I'jates  of  (juartz  exposed  to  the  action  of  radium  s-alts  become  stiongly 
(■  jloured.  The  minute  examination  of  such  plates  cut  perpendicular  to 
the  optical  axis  shows  the  presence  of  a  system  of  lines  and  strije 
tiarallel  with  the  binary  axes  of  the  crystal.  Adjacent  portions  of  the 
'  riated  system  differ  considerably  in  the  intensity  of  the^coloration, 
tad  exposure  of  the  quartz  to  radium  thus  shows  clearly  its  hetero- 
geneity of  structure. 

The  coloration  of  glass  by  Becquerel  rays  affords  a  means  of  quan- 
titative measurement,  a  scale  of  standards  being  easily  obtained  by 
exposing  the  glass  to  pure  radium  salt  for  different  times.     The  sensi- 
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tiveoess  of  the  glass  depends  on  the  composition.     Jena  borosilicate 
crown  glass  (No.  3453)  was  found  to  be  particularly  sensitive, 

H.  M.  D. 

Becquerel  Rays  and  Water.  Friedrich  Koiilrausch  {Cliem. 
Centr.,  1904,  ii,  296  ;  from  Vtrh.  Deut.  physikal.  Ges.,  5,  261—262).— 
The  conductivity  of  water  exposed  to  radium  rays  increases  more 
rapidly  than  that  of  water  contained  in  the  same  vessel,  but  not 
similarly  exposed.  This  additional  increase  of  conductivity  in  the  case 
of  the  exposed  water  corresponds  with  an  increase  in  the  ions  of  about 
1 /5000th  mg.  per  day.  The  ions  may  be  produced  from  the  water  by 
the  exposure,  or  the  rays  may  accelerate  the  solution  of  the  glass.  If 
a  current  of  air  is  led  over  the  radium  salt  and  then  through  the 
water,  the  latter  shows  no  increase  of  conductivity.  J.  C.  P. 

Action  of  Radium  Emanations  on  Diamond.  Sir  William 
Crookes  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1904,74,  47— 49).— An  "off  colour"  dia- 
mond, of  a  very  pale  yellow  colour,  was  put  inside  a  tube  with  radium 
bromide  and,  after  78  days,  the  diamond  had  darkened  and  become 
bluish-green  in  tint,  no  yellow  colour  being  apparent.  When  heated 
at  50°  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate  for  10  days, 
the  diamond  lost  its  dull  surface  colour  and  was  bright  and  trans- 
parent, but  its  tint  had  changed  to  a  pale  bluish-green. 

The  radium  emanations  have  accordingly  a  double  action  on  the 
diamond.  The  ^-rays  effect  a  superficial  darkening,  converting  the 
surface  into  graphite  in  a  manner  similar  to,  but  less  strongly  than, 
the  more  intense  electrons  in  the  cathode  stream. 

In  the  presence  of  radium,  the  diamond  is  extremely  phosphorescent, 
and  continues  to  shine  during  the  time  of  the  experiment. 

The  diamond  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  radium 
was  still  strongly  radioactive  after  it  had  been  away  from  radium  for 
35  days,  for  10  of  which  it  was  being  heated  in  a  mixture  powerful 
enough  to  dissolve  its  outer  skin  of  graphite.  A.  McK. 

Chemical  Actions  of  Radium.  Giovanni  Pellini  and  M. 
Vaccari  {Atti  R.  Accai.  Lincei,  1904,  [v],  13,  ii,  269— 275).— A 
glass  tube  cont;iining  5  mg.  of  radium  bromide  and  covered  with  thin 
aluminium  foil  was  sealed  up  in  an  outer  glass  tube  and  immersed  in 
various  reacting  solutions.  It  was  found  that  after  some  time  the 
walls  of  the  outer  glass  tube  became  coloured  violet,  the  intensity 
of  the  coloration  being  irregularly  distributed  over  the  glass. 

The  author's  experiments  show  that  not  all  the  chemical  reactions 
induced  by  light,  even  the  most  sensitive  ones,  are  brought  about 
by  the  action  of  radium.  Radium  seems  to  favour  processes  of  oxida- 
tion, such  as  that  of  hydriodic  acid.  T.  H.  P. 


Chemical  Action  of  Radiations  of  Short  Wave-length  on' 
Gaseous  Compounds.  Emil  Warburg  [with  l£A.KY.GE^^K][Sitzungsher. 
K.  Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin,  1904,  1228— 1231).— It  has  been  shown  that, 
the  silent  discbarge  possesses  both  ozonising  and  deozonising  action, 
and  experiments  were  made  to  measure  these  actions  in  the  case  o 
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radiations  of  short  wave-length  obtained  from  a  spark  discharge.  As 
the  deozonising  action  is  but  little  reduced  when  the  discharge  occurs 
in  a  thin-walled  glass  tube,  the  wave-length  of  the  active  rays  is  under 
0"3  /A.  Curves  for  the  ozonising  and  deozonising  action  were 
obtained  and  indicate  an  equilibrium  at  about  2*2  per  cent,  ozone, 
but  this  is  dependent  on  the  condition  of  the  quartz  vessel  employed, 
that  is,  on  its  permeability  to  the  ozonising  and  deozonising  rays. 
With  the  same  apparatus,  ammonia  gas  was  decomposed  to  the  extent 
of  11  per  cent,  with  but  little  decrease  of  velocity.  Nitric  oxide  and 
nitrous  oxide  were  also  decomposed  (s^ee  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  721). 

L.  M.  J. 

Chemical  Action  of  the  Cathode  Rays.  Emil  Bose  {Chem. 
Centr.,  1904,  ii,  173  ;  from  Physikal.  Zeit.,  5,  329 — 331.  Compare 
Wiedemann  and  Schmidt,  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  291 ;  Schmidt,  Abstr.,  1902, 
ii,  237). — When  a  very  strong  potassium  hydroxide  solution  (surface 
=  200  sq.  cm.)  is  exposed  in  vacuum  to  the  action  of  a  cathode 
discharge,  there  are  found  subsequently  in  the  gaseous  phase  both 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  the  volume  of  the  former  being  considerably 
more  than  twice  that  of  the  latter.  This  excess  of  hydrogen  is  10 
to  30  times  as  great  as  the  amount  simultaneously  produced  in  a 
hydrogen  voltameter  under  reduced  pressure.  The  cathode  rays, 
therefore,  not  only  produce  an  electrochemical  effect  according  to 
Faraday's  law?,  but  give  rise  to  chemical  action  in  some  other  way. 
The  most  probable  source  of  this  is  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  cathode 
rays,  and  a  computation  shows  that  this  is  indeed  sufficient  to  produce 
far  greater  chemical  effects  than  the  electricity  carried  with  the 
rayp,  although  of  course  a  large  proportion  of  the  mechanical  energy 
referred  to  is  doubtless  transformed  into  heat  directly.  That  in  the 
experiments  described  above  such  a  large  excess  of  hydrogen  was 
obtained  is  due  to  the  greater  solubility  of  oxygen,  and  the  electro- 
lyte was  shown  in  several  cases  to  retain  considerable  quantities  of 
that  gas. 

Generally  speaking,  the  purely  chemical  action  of  the  cathode  rays 
is  electrochemical ;  those  changes  such  as  the  coloration  of  alkali 
haloids,  which  have  not  been  shown  to  be  chemical  in  character  or 
which  can  be  reversed  by  the  heating  action  of  the  rays,  are  probably 
dissociation  effects  due  to  the  dynamic  action  of  the  rays.  This 
dynamic  action  will  be  still  greater  than  the  chemical  action  in  the 
case  of  the  Becquerel  rays.  J.  C.  P. 

Phenomena  observed  in  Air  Ionised  by  Radioactive  Sub- 
stances. AuGUSTo  Kioiii  {Atti  R.  Accad.  Lined,  1904,  [v],  13,  ii, 
233 — 240). — The  author  describes  a  sensitive  electroscope  for  comparing 
the  radioactivities  of  different  substances.  It  consists  of  a  box,  the 
two  sides  and  the  top  and  bottom  faces  of  which  are  of  brass,  whilst 
the  two  ends  are  of  glass  lined  with  metal  gauze.  To  facilitate  the 
entry  of  the  active  rays,  the  bottom  face  and  one  side  face  are  provided 
with  circular  windows  of  thin  aluminium.  Passing  through  the  top 
of  the  box  are :  (1)  a  metal  rod,  carrying  at  its  end  a  rod  of  insulating 
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nwtcrUl  (fuMd  quarlx,  Nulphiir,  or  ainbor),  tu  which  ii  attAobfd  a 
f Undtr  gold  Uaf  ahout  10  mm.  wido;  (2)  u  metal  wirt  pMiing  down 
a  glaii  tub*  and  ontryum  a  Niti|t  of  hilvitrud  oopper,  which  i»  about 
I  mm.  wid^i  and  ii  bant  ho  hn  uniirly  to  toiuth  tho  ^old  liiuf.  VVhoii 
thiti  wira  ii  In  parmaneiit  ouniiiiuninitiut)  with  tho  iiiMiilatftl  polu  of  u 
dry  battery  or  of  a  battery  of  a  fnw  Hcoiimulntorii,  the  ((old  loaf  i« 
attrucited  to  tha  natal  atrip  aiwl  tiioii  n'|iiilMoil.  On  hrin^in^  a  radio- 
uotivo  HiibMtaiioa  naartothe  iiiMtnituont,  tlio  ^'ohl  hmf  i'/illn  and  tonchim 
tho  motal  Hlrip,  in  tlion  repelled,  failM  a^ain,  and  ho  on,  ll  in  foiinil 
that  tho  intoiiNity  of  the  radioactivity  in  invornoly  proportional  to  thu 
duration  of  ono  of  tiioNo  OMoillationH.  Tho  oriontation  of  tlm  ra<lio- 
activo  HuhMtaiico  with  regard  to  tlm  a}i|iiiii>i.iiM  inflnKriuoM  couMidurahly 
tho  period  of  okcillation.  T.  U.  P. 

loiiiHiition  of  QoMBB  and  Vapour*  oauied  by  Polonium  Rays. 
Uaoima  IUIiim-Wknj)T  (CVwrn.  Cantr.,  1U()4,  ii,  873  874;  from 
J'hi/nihtl.  Zeit.,  0,  501)  -511). — TIia  ioniHation  oauh(m1  by  tho  oomplote 
abnorption  of  polonium  rayn  (Mardkwald'H  radiotolliiriuiii)  by  varioue 
gHHON  huM  been  directly  dotormincd  f<«r  hiKli  ami  low  K.M.F.,  or 
calculated  by  extrapolation.  In  a  Hniall  vonhoI  in  wliiidi  tho  al>Norption 
Im  incomplete,  tho  Maturation  ciirront  in  dopondont  on  tho  dotiNity  of 
tho  gnu,  but  with  larger  vcMHtdH  in  whioh  thoro  iM  pra(;ti(!ally  total 
ahnorption,  tho  ioniMation  in  indo[Kindont.  of  tho  naturo  of  tlio  ^^t^.)^,  tho 
Maturation  ourront  lioing  tho  Namo  in  all  (uinch.  Air,  coal  gaH,  oarhou 
dioxido,  and  mixturoH  of  air  with  hon/.ono,  toluono,  chloroform,  or  other 
havo  boon  oxanitncd.  Kthor  hIiown  an  oxooptjonal  hohaviour  ;  tho 
curront  intonnity  for  hi^h  K.M.F,  in  oonHt.ant  for  tho  Mamo  ^aHoouN 
mixture,  hut  liaN  an  ahnormally  low  valuo.  Tlio  ICM.F.  ro(|uirod  for 
tho  Maturation  (Murnnt  incroaMM  with  lapHo  of  limo.  Tho  iouH  lirNt 
formed  poKnihly  adt  aN  nu(doi  for  oondouMation,  and  bocomo  Iohm  mobile 
UH  theii  iinii  .  incruaMUH.  K.  W.  W. 

Radioautiv*  Oaa  obtained  from  Orud«  P«trotoum.  l'^.  K. 
IIUKTON  {Cham,  Ctnlr.,  1004.  ii,  874  ;  from  Phyiikal.  iWl.,  0,011—616). 
— A  potroloum  from  Potrolia,  Ontario,  whioh  rinoM  from  a  Htrat.um  of 
calcium  carbonate  at  a  depth  of  about  100  motroH,  haM  been  fountl  to 
yitdd  a  radioitctive  gaN,  A  gaMOouN  mixture  uf  Np.  gr.  100  compared 
with  air  waN  obtained  by  anpirating  air  through  tho  hot  potroloum. 
riin  (Kuiduotivity  of  tho  gaHoouN  mixture  increaaod  for  about  .'t  liourH, 
attaining  a  miixinium  wluch  wan  about  40  per  cnut.  greater  than  itH 
inituil  value,  hut  in  .'(  I'J  dayN  it  deoreaMod  to  about  lialf.  Tho  roNultH 
obtained  are  prautically  in  aooordanco  with  a  potontial  law,  tho 
variationH  with  time  being  independent  uf  tho  initial  potontial.  lu 
the  exponential  function  t/(Mi/„(i'^',  thu  value  of  1/A  increaNOH  cun- 
tinuouNly,  probably  booauMe  the  gaH  cuntainN  a  trace  of  a  ladioiuttive 
MubNtance  whi<'h  in  more  titable  than  the  emanation.  Tho  moan  valueH 
of  l/\  weio  found  to  ho  approximately  ei|Uiil  t.o  thoxo  obtained  when 
pure  raditim  compoundH  wero  oiiiployod.  Tho  ac^tivity  of  froMh  air 
whi(di  haN  been  paHMod  t.hrou^h  the  petrobiuin  f^'nulunlly  docreaMitd,  but 
even  after  a  month  it  had  not  (!oniplet.ely  diha|>|Miared,  tho  oondui:tivit.y 
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luiing  tliMii  about,  1  (>  UiiiitH  l.)ii«  normiil  viiliin,  'I'lio  potroloiim  may 
in>titiiin  n,  lia«to  of  nidiiiiii  ilMolf.  Tim  iikIiiiukI  i-adioaciivity  diioreaMAN 
ill  ^<ioiiHtU'i(;al  ratio,  falling'  t/o  lialf  in  'M>  minutitH,  i<!.  VV.  W. 

Uadiuaotivlty  of  BoUm  uud  WuU  BadlmotitM,  Ji/i.ii/n  Kuthk 
aiiti  IIanm  (iieiTicL  {dhnni..  ('nntr.,  lUOi,  ii,  174  ;  from  I'hyHikal,  Ziiit.,^, 
\V1\  Wit}) — 'i'ho  radioadtivil.y  of  iiiirrH't'oiiM  HaiiiplttM  of  tlut  aliovit  hivN 
Intoii  iloli'c.tftd  and  nifaHiiri-d.  J,  (J,  V. 

Menmry  Bulphat«   an  i  (^koiujk  A.  Ifui.icrr 

{/nit.  pki/HihU.  aimm.,  I 'Mil,  ../l;       1 1,    ih    Iniown    Uiat    tlio 

IC.M.I''.  of  tlio  W«ml-on  coll    .    ii  iili    i  ii.i  m   iIjcmI  of  ))i'<)|»aring  tlia 

iiiitroiirouM  hiilpliato  i-it(|iiin)(l.  Tho  auUior  Im  ihIjikI  tho  nxLdnt  of 
MiiM  variation,  and  r(«i;oiiiiii«)ndH  an  <d<i(itndyi.i<i  niniliod  of  pruparln^ 
tliH  Nulpliato.  Hiilpliurio  acid  iN  ulootrolyKod  with  a  plalinuin  o.itliodu 
and  a  uicnMiry  anodo,  and  tli>  im  iriii,,ii  :  iil|ili,iin  fitrumd  \n  provonlud 
l»y  a  Htirnw  fr(»in  Mottlin;.;  .i,  il,.  mimI.-  \VIm<ii  tliiM  nninMiroiiH 
Nulpliato  in  UHod   in   tlio  prtiparation   of  a    VV  '  II,   tlio   li.M ,l<\  JM 

coitMtant  from   tlin  lirnt,  and   Ihim  nxaotly   tlin  ilim  in  dilTorunt 

chIIh,  numnly,  I'OIODH  voltM  at  '.ill'. 

\\^    Mliakin^    mtirdiirm    Hiilplmto    and    diluto   Niilplmrio    Aoid    with 

murcury  for  Homn    tinm,    tlio   huhio   «(|uilitiriiim  Im  roAObad  M   whan 

in(ir(Miroim  Miilphato  aloim  in  iimikI.      It  in  hhown  that  moroiirin  Miilphate 

ii*  prcMont  in   tho  (udl,  and  analyniH  ^'ivitH    tho  ratio    \\^ l\\^"  —  \^)^  li 

mu(di  Ninalhir   valiio  ttian   that  found    hy  A  hid  (Ah^tr.,  l'.i(H,  ii,  ^7<t). 

'J'im  oxpiirimnntN  indicato  that  murciiroim  hiilphato  in  ailKOtod  by  tho 

Ottdmiiim    uulpliato    Holiition,   and    lutrordin^ly    tho   hydrolyMiM  of    tho 

formur  Halt  ban  bnen  Mtudmd  in  dt^tail.      Aftur  proh*ii|(«td  Hhakin^  with 

mercury  and  wator,  th«i  wator  boing  nmowi.d  at  intoivaJH,  tho  roMiduH 

'   iM  an  itX(;(iodtn((ly  Nmall  Holiihility,  and   analyMix   inditiatuH   that   thtt 

'<in|»oitnd   U^ilHO^    huH   bonn   Miowly  nmiovtid   and    that   thii  rtiHidud 

>iiHir.tN  of  a  bttNio  Halt,  thiiH:   .'JHk.HO^  I- 2H,/)^t(n^()||),,,||^,^M()^ -f 

il^llH(\  (comparn  (iouy,  Almtr.,  I'JiiO,  ii,  4Hi).      If    thiM"  bamo   Malfc 

in  HiibittiLiil.od   for  |)iir«i    monmroiiM  hiil|)hato  aM    tho  dopoliii'i««r    in   a 

VVtiMton  otdl,  tho  ILM.I'\  in  oonNidorably  Kroatnr  than  tho  valuM  ((ivan 

i<ovo.     'i'h<i  author  haN  d«t(irminod  alMo  tho  Molubility  of  merourouN 

ilphatft  in   Miilphurin  acid    MolutioiiM   of    variouH   uunuunliration,  and 

iiiIh  a  markod  diMiiontiniiity  at  th«  oouotintiatioii  v*  1.     TiiIm  indioatuN 

Miat   tbii   iniinmrouK   Mulphatu    iiMid   in   tho    ntandard   callM   mIiouIiI   bo 

proparod  from  Hulphiiiio  iu;ld  of   ^rttatur  oouuontration  than   thitt  juNt 

I  iiliirrod  to, 

it  iH  mIiowii  in  tho  papiir  that  uiitruurouM  NaltN  may  oonvimiontly  bo 
l.lmatod  UM  chloiido  ny  prHiiipitatiiij{  with  a   Mlif^ht  oxoohh  of  a  diliilo 
i.hlortdo  Nolution  and   drying   tbu  muroiiroiiH  i'iii<iri<lii    ubiaiuod   tu  a 
vacuum  duNicoator  for  12 — 24  houm,  J.  (J,  P. 

[Staiuiard  OmIIm.  |  Noumam  T.  M.  W(i.mmuhk  {Z^it,  KUktrooltsm.t 
19()4,  lO,  k)Mt).  'I'o  pitivunt  tho  gkkH  broaking  at  thw  point  at  wbhh 
tho  plaliiium  wirii  making  r.ontaut  with  tho  /in<t  or  oailmiiim  amalgam 
ii  Moahd  thioiigh  it,  tho  ttuihor  pla<ioii  ihn  plutiniim  wir«  at  iho  ond  of 
a  mhort,  narrow  tiibo,  which  iit  liilod  with  aitboHtoN,  mo  tiiat  thn  amalgaui 
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does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  platinum  close  to  the  place  at  which 
it  passes  through  the  glass.  Figures  are  given  of  two  convenient 
forms  of  mercury  electrodes.  The  improvement  consists  in  using  a 
two-way  tap,  of  the  kind  used  on  gas  pipettes,  instead  of  the  usual 
plain  syphon  for  connecting  the  electrode  to  other  electrodes. 

T.  E. 

The  Carbon  Cell.  Fritz  Haber  and  Ludwik  Bruner  (Zeit.  Elek- 
trocfiem.,  1904,  10,  697 — 713). — Carbon  and  iron  immersed  in  fused 
sodium  hydroxide  give  a  difference  of  potential  of  about  a  volt,  the 
current  flowing  from  carbon  to  iron  in  the  electrolyte.  The  chemistry 
of  the  cell  is  not  definitely  known.  Iron  immersed  in  fused  sodium 
hydroxide  is  at  first  rapidly  dissolved.  In  some  circumstances, 
however,  it  becomes  passive.  If  the  iron  is  immersed  in  fused  sodium 
nitrate,  it  is  covered  with  a  dark  skin  of  oxide,  which  is  difl&cult  to 
remove ;  such  iron  is  passive.  Addition  of  manganate  to  the  sodium 
hydroxide  also  produces  the  passive  condition,  and  the  more  readily 
the  less  water  the  sodium  hydroxide  contains.  This  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  dry  sodium  hydroxide  does  not  yield  any  hydrogen  when 
electrolysed,  and  therefore,  since  no  hydrogen  can  be  evolved  at  the 
surface  of  the  iron,  the  skin  of  oxide  is  formed  more  completely. 
Since  all  sodium  hydroxide,  especially  when  fused  in  contact  with  iron 
aud  air,  contains  more  or  less  mauganate,  it  appears  that  iron  protected 
by  a  skin  of  oxide  and  immerseil  in  sodium  hydroxide  coutaining 
manganate  is  really  an  oxygen  electrode,  the  part  played  by  the  man- 
ganate being  that  of  an  intermediary,  by  means  of  which  the  atmos- 
pheric oxygen  can  pass  into  the  iunic  condition. 

In  order  to  measure  the  potential  of  the  iron  and  carbon  electrodes 
in  fused  sodium  hydroxide,  the  standard  N/IO  calomel  electrode  was 
connected  to  the  fused  electrolyte  by  a  stick  of  solid  sodium  hydroxide, 
one  end  of  which  touched  the  fused  electrolyte,  the  other  end  being 
attached  to  the  syphon  of  the  calomel  electrode  by  a  piece  of  rubber 
tubing.  The  end  of  the  syphon  in  direct  connection  with  the  stick  of 
sodium  hydroxide  was  filled  with  gypsum  soaked  in  sodium  hydroxide 
solution.  The  E.M.F.  of  the  combination,  passive  iron  in  sodium 
hydroxide  |  calomel  electrode,  w.ts  found  to  be  —  0"265  volt  at  312", 
increasing  to  -0  472  volt  at  532°.  This  E.M.F.  is  independent  of  the 
quantity  of  mauganate  in  the  electrolyte  if  this  is  not  very  small  or 
very  larye. 

The  E.M.F.  of  the  combination,  carbon  in  fused  sodium  hydr- 
oxide I  cnloiuel  electrode,  varies  very  much  with  the  nature  of  the  carbon 
employed,  -  066  volt  being  found  with  artificial  grajhite  and 
-1*4  volts  with  a  partially  disintegrated  arc-lamp  carbon.  The  carbon 
is  attacked  by  fused  sodium  hydroxide,  hydrogen  being  evolved.  The 
more  rapid  the  evolution  of  hydrogen,  the  greater  is  the  E.M.F. 
When  a  very  rapid  evolution  of  hydrogen  is  produced  by  heating  the 
sodium  hydroxide  to  500°,  the  E.M.F.  rises  to  -  1*5  volts.  When  a 
platinum  tube  through  which  a  current  of  hydrogen  is  pissed  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  carbon  electrode,  the  same  E.M.F.  is  observed,  namely, 
—  1'48  to  —  1*5  volts.  It  appears  therefore  that  the  carbon  electrode 
is  really  a  hydrogen  electrode.      That  E.M.F.s  lower  than  -  1*5  volts 
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are  often  observed  is  readily  explained  by  the  partial  depolarisation  of 
the  electrode  by  the  manganate  present  in  the  electrolyte.  It  is  only 
when  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  high  to  produce  a  rapid  evolution 
of  hydrogen  that  the  full  value  is  observed.  When  the  carbon  is 
once  charged  with  hydrogen,  however,  it  retains  the  high  E.M.F.  for 
some  time  at  lower  temperatures. 

The  possibility  that,  by  the  action  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  the  carbon 
may  first  be  oxidised  to  carbon  monoxide,  and  that  this  may  react 
with  sodium  hydroxide  to  form  formate  or  oxalate,  is  also  considered. 

It  is  shown  that  carbon  and  sodium  hydroxide  react,  giving  pure 
hydrogen.  Sodium  formate  and  sodium  hydroxide,  when  fused  together, 
give  oif  pure  hydrogen,  the  reaction  begins  at  about  205°  and  is  quite 
complete  at  350°;  it  is  represented  by  the  equation 
NaCOaH  +  NaOH  =  Hg  +  NagCOg. 
No  oxalate  is  formed.  A  mixture  of  sodium  oxalate  and  sodium 
hydroxide  begins  to  decompose  at  270 — 280°,  evolving  pure  hydrogen 
and  forming  carbonate  only.  If  the  potential  of  the  carbon  electrode 
were  due  to  the  presence  of  either  formate  or  oxalate,  it  should  be 
higher  than  the  hydrogen  potential,  because  both  formate  and  oxalate 
break  up  spontaneously  yielding  hydrogen.  Measurements  of  the 
potential  of  carbon  in  sodium  hydroxide  to  which  formate  or  oxalate 
had  been  added,  and  from  which  hydrogen  was  being  evolved  owing 
to  their  decomposition,  always  gave  the  hydrogen  potential  -  1'5  volts. 
The  action  of  carbon  monoxide  on  sodium  hydroxide  at  350°  was 
found  to  be  2NaOH  +  CO  =  ]Sr^2C^)3  +  H2. 

It  is  therefore  proved  that  the  carbon  electrode  is  really  a  hydrogen 
electrode,  the  hydrogen  being  formed  by  the  action  of  carbon  on 
sodium  hydroxide,  and  the  reaction  to  which  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell  is 
due  is  the  formation  of  water  from  this  hydrogen  and  atmospheric 
oxygen. 

Tiie  E.M.F.  of  the  cell  agrees  well  with  the  E.M.F.  required  to 
decompose  into  hydrogen  and  oxygen  the  small  quantities  of  water 
dis^olved  in  fused  sodium  hydroxide.  The  application  of  Helmholtz's 
formula  to  the  results  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  vapour  pressure 
of  this  dissolved  water  must  be  extremely  small,  but  the  values  cal- 
culated are  much  affected  by  small  experimental  errors.  T.  E. 

A  Simple  Standard  Electrode.  H.  Danneel  {Zeil.  Elektrodieni., 
1904,  10,  685). — A  mercury  electrode  with  a  simple  arrangement  for 
filling  and  rinsing  out  the  syphon.  T.  E. 

Behaviour  of  Unattackable  Anodes  in  the  Electrolysis  of 

Hydrochloric  Acid.     Emil    Bosb  {Zeit.  physikal.  Cheni.,    1904,  49, 

■'■J 7 — 228). — Many  of  the  points  raised  in  Luther  and  Brislee's  paper 

Xbstr.,  1903,  ii,  708)   have  already  been  dealt  with   by  the  author 

(Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  348).  J.  C.  P. 

Anodic  Evolution  of  Oxygen.  Fritz  Foerster  and  A.  Pigukt 
{ZtAt.  Eleklrocliem.^  1904,  10,  714 — 721). — Smooth  matt  and  plHtiuI^ed 
I'laiinum,  smooth  iridium,  paladium,  nickel  and  iron  electrodes  were 
used  as  anodes  in  potassium   hydroxide  solution.     The  current  was 
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kept  constant  at  0033  ampere  per.  sq.  cm.  and  the  E.M.F.  measured 
from  time  to  time.  The  cathode  being  of  platinised  platinum,  the 
whole  of  the  change  of  E.M.F.  takes  place  at  the  anode.  In  every 
case,  the  E.M.F.  rises  more  or  less  rapidly,  finally  attaining  a  constant 
value  which  is  different  for  each  electrode.  The  platinum  metals  gave 
the  same  result  in  sulphuric  acid.  The  differences  observed  are  similar 
to  those  found  with  currents  which  are  just  capable  of  producing  a 
visible  evolution  of  gas,  but  are  much  larger.  The  authors  incline  to 
the  hypothesis  that  they  are  due  to  the  formation  of  a  thin  layer  of 
absorbed  gas  on  the  surface  of  the  electrode.  T.  E. 


Electrolytic  Separation  from  their  Salt  Solutions  of 
Metals  which  decompose  Water.  A.  Siemens  [Zeit.  anorg. 
Chem.,  1904,  41,  249 — 275). — A  metal  which  decomposes  water  can 
be  s^eparated  electrolytically  from  the  aqueous  solution  of  one  of  its 
salts  either  if  the  superteusion  of  hydrogen  towards  it  is  considerable 
or  if  it  can  be  depolarised.  In  the  first  case,  the  Nernst  formula, 
^7yn.log(7Mrji  =  A'2'.logCH/cH  +  ^>is  applicable;  if  the  value  for  the  left 
side  of  the  equation  is  smaller  than,  or  equal  to,  that  for  the  right 
side,  the  metal  will  separate,  whilst  if  it  is  greater,  hydrogen  will 
separate.  With  metals  of  higher  supertension  than  zinc,  the  value 
for  the  right  side  of  the  equation  is  always  greater  than  that  for  the 
left ;  those  metals  may,  however,  separate  if  a  suitable  depolariser  be 
used,  and  in  this  case  this  equation  becomes  RTjn.\ogCyiCyi  —  6^ 
RT.XogCujCii  +  rj,  where  6  represents  the  value  of  the  depolarisation. 
In  this  way,  metals  of  the  alkalis  or  alkaline  earths  may  be  separated 
from  their  aqueous  solutions  when  mercury  is  the  cathode. 

Magnesium  separates  along  with  nickel  when  solutions  of  mixtures 
of  magnesium  sulphate  and  nickel  sulphate  are  electrolysed,  the  anode 
being  nickel  and  the  cathode  platinum,  only,  however,  when  the  con- 
centration of  the  magnesium  salt  in  the  electrolyte  is  high.  When 
the  concentration  of  the  magnesium  salt  is  low,  and  especially  when  an 
ammonium  salt  is  present,  a  quantitative  electrolytic  separation  of 
magnesium  from  nickel  is  possible.  The  influence  of  concentration, 
temperature,  and  current  density  on  the  separation  of  nickel,  together 
with  magnesium,  was  investigated.  Similarly,  magnesium  can  be 
electrolytically  separated  along  with  cobalt,  to  a  less  extent  with  iron, 
and  very  slightly  with  zinc.  Aluminium  and  metals  of  the  alkaline 
earths  cannot  be  separated,  together  with  heavy  metals,  from  aqueous 
solutions.  Alkali  metals  separate  in  traces,  along  with  nickel  and 
tin,  from  aqueous  solutions,  but  not  along  with  iron  and  silver.  No 
alloys  of  definite  composition  were  in  any  case  obtained,  the  heavy 
metal  simply  serving  as  solvent  for  the  light  metal.  The  high  poten- 
tials of  the  precipitates  deposited  from  mixed  salt  solutions  are  a  proof 
of  the  presence  of  the  light  metals. 

Nickel  magnesium  sulphate  in  aqueous  solution  does  not  form  com- 
plex ions ;  it  differs  in  this  respect  from  nickel  ammonium  sulphate. 
Salts  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  in  acetone  solution  are  reduced 
to  the  corresponding  metals,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  salts  of 
magnesium,  aluminium,  and  glucinum.  A.  McK. 
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EUectric  Potential  of  Nickel  and  Tellurium.  Hans  Euler 
(Zeit.  rtnoj'cjr.  CA«7u.,iy04,  41,  93 — 96). — In  the  electrometric  investiga- 
tion of  complex  nickel  salts,  it  is  necessary  to  use  nickel  electrodes, 
which  exhibit  a  constant  potential  towards  nickel  salts;  the  best  elec- 
trodes  were  found  to  be  those  with  a  rough-grained  surface.  They 
are  treated  first  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  then  immersed  in  a 
N/l  nickel  sulphate  solution,  being  made  alternately  the  anode  and 
the  cathode.  When  they  are  agitated  for  4  days  with  y/l  nickel 
sulphate,  they  act  as  well  as  the  best  electrodes  of  the  first  order.  The 
following  potential  differences  were  obtained  : 

HgCI  I  .VKCl-ANiS0^/2=  +0-466. 

HgCI  I  iVKCl  -  iV^/5NiS04/2  =  0-472. 

If  the  potential  of  the  calomel  electrode  be  taken  as  =0-560  volt, 
then 

Ni  I  I^mS0J2=  -0094  (whereas  Neumann  gives  -0022)  and 

Ni  I  iV75NiSO^/2  =  -  0-088. 

The  following  potential  difference  was  obtained  with  tellurium 
electrodes. 

Te  I  saturated  solution  of  telluric  acid  -  iVKCl,HgCl= -0-00 
volt.  "With  other  specimens,  both  higher  and  lower  values  were  ob- 
tained. A.  McK. 

Determination  of  a  Transference  Number  in  the  Electro- 
lysis of  a  Fused  Salt.  Richard  Lorenz  and  G.  Fausti  (Zeit.  Elek- 
trochem.,  1904,  10,  630 — 633). — A  fused  mixture  of  potassium  and 
lead  chlorides  is  used.  Two  small  porous  cells  immersed  in  the  fused 
salt  form  the  anode  and  cathode  compartments.  The  weight  and 
composition  of  the  salt  contained  in  the  cathode  cell,  and  also  the 
quantity  of  lead  produced  and  the  quantity  of  electricity  passed,  are 
determined.  In  every  case  it  is  found  that  the  cathode  liquid  loses 
more  lead  than  is  deposited,  hence  the  lead  must  be  present  in  the 
fused  electrolyte  (at  about  800°)  in  the  form  of  a  complex  anion. 
With  a  mixture  of  equal  molecules  of  potassium  and  lead  chlorides,  the 
value  of  the  transference  number  for  potassium  found  was  about  0-3, 
but  the  results  are  very  uncertain  on  account  of  the  great  experimental 
(litliculties.  T.  E. 

Conductivity  of  Solutions  of  Sodium  in  Absolute  Alcohols, 

in  Alcohols   diluted  with   Water,  and  in   Mixtures    of    Two 

Alcohols.     S.  TiJMSTBA  {Zeit.  jyhysikal.  Chem.,  1904,  49,  345—367). 

— The  investigation,    of    which   a    preliminary    notice   has    appeared 

f  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  628),  has  been  continued.     Solutions  of  sodium  in 

>olute  methyl  alcohol  conduct  better  than  those  in  absolute  ethyl 

ohol,  and  the  latter  better  than  those  in  absolute  propyl  alcohol. 

IB  limiting  value  of  the  molecular  conductivity  cannot  be  actually 

termined  in  any  of  the  three  cases,  neither  can  it  be  calculated  by 

Lwald's  dilution  law.     Solutions  in  absolute  propyl  alcohol  exhibit 

the  peculiarity  that  the  difference  between   sviccessive  values  of  the 

conductivity  becomes  greater  as  the  dilution  increases,  owing  probably 

to  the  great  viscosity  of  the  concentrated  solutions.     The  conductivity 

of  solutions  in  mixtures  of  ethyl  and  methyl  alcohols,  or  in  mixtures 
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of  methyl  and  propyl  alcohols,  can  be  calculated  from  the  conductivities 
in  the  separate  alcohols.  The  addition  of  water  to  solutions  in  ethyl 
alcohol  increases  the  conductivity  at  all  dilutions,  whilst  with  methyl 
alcohol  this  is  the  case  only  with  concentrated  solutions  ;  in  the  more 
dilute  solutions,  addition  of  water  first  diminishes  tiie  conductivity  and 
then  increases  it,  if  in  sufficient  quantity.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
migration  velocity  of  the  OCH3'  ion  in  methyl  alcohol  being  greater 
than  that  of  the  OH'  ion.  J.  C.  P. 

Conductivity  of  Solutions  of  Radium  Bromide.  Friedrich 
KonLRAUSCH  and  Fritz  Henning  (Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  ii,  296  ;  from 
Verh.  Deut.  physikal.  Ges.,  6,  144 — 146). — The  specific  conductivity  of 
solutions  of  radium  bromide  has  been  determined  at  18°,  and  the  mole- 
cular conductivity  has  been  calculated,  the  atomic  weight  being 
taken  as  225.  The  value  of  A^^  is  about  125,  and  the  ionic 
conductivity  of  ^Ra  is  57,  comparable  with  that  of  ^Ba,  which  is 
56.  The  temperature-coefficient  for  the  radium  ion  in  water  is  0024 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  18°.  If  Range  and  Precht's  value  for  the 
atomic  weight  is  taken,  namely,  258,  then  A^q  =  135,  and  the  ionic 
conductivity  of  radium  is  67.  The  behaviour  of  radium  bromide,  with 
its  very  high  molecular  weight,  is  a  fresh  example  of  the  fact  that  the 
atomic  weight  is  not  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  behaviour 
of  a  salt  towards  water.  J.  C.  P. 

Conductivity  of  Aqueous  Solutions  of  Electrolytes  with 
Bivalent  Ions.  FRiEDUiCHKoHLRAUSCiiand  E.  GRUNEiSEN(*S'i<2;Mn^s4er. 
K.  Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin,  1904,  1215— 1222).— The  electrical  conduc- 
tivity was  determined  at  concentrations  varying  from  OOOOliVtoiV 
in  the  case  of  solutions  of  the  chlorides  of  barium,  magnesium,  and 
calcium ;  nitrates  of  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  and  lead ;  the  sulphates 
of  potassium  and  lithium,  and  potassium  oxalate.  The  values  obtained  are 
compared  with  those  calculated  by  the  equation  (Zq  -  Z)//>  =  c.wii,  where 
L  and  Zq  are  the  conductivities  at  the  concentration  m  and  infinite 
dilution,  p  and  c  being  constants.  The  observed  and  calculated  values 
agree  well  between  the  concentrations  0"0005xV  and  0'2^.  For  high 
dilutions,  however,  the  calculated  values  are  considerably  too  high. 
The  migration  velocities  are  calculated  as  ^Ba,  55  9  ;  ^Sr,  51*9  ;  iCa, 
62-1  ;  pig,  46-1  ;  ^Pb,  615  ;  ^SO^,  687  ;  \Qf>^,  63-8.  The  conduc- 
tivities of  the  sulphates  of  magnesium,  zinc,  cadmium,  and  copper,  of 
calcium  chromate,  and  of  magnesium  oxalate  were  also  determined.  The 
equation  previously  employed  is  not  available,  but  at  dilute  solutions 
the  results  are  in  accord  with  those  obtained  from  the  equation 
Lq-  L  =  P.mi,  where P  is  a  constant.  This  signifies  that  the  difference 
between  the  conductivity  and  its  limiting  value  is  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  the  concentration,  or,  if  L/Lq  be  regarded  as  the  electro- 
lytic dissociation,  that  the  difference  between  the  dissociation  and  unity 
is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  concentration,  and  it  is  shown 
that  the  various  values  for  Lq  recalculated  by  this  expression  are  in 
good  accord.  The  migration  velocities  are  also  calculated,  and  are 
about  1  per  cent,  less  than  those  previously  obtf^ined.  L.  M.  J. 
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Dissociation  of  Electrolytes  in  Alcoholic  Solutions.  T.  God- 
LEWSKI  {Bull.  Acad.  Sci.  Cracow,  1904,  6,  239 — 276.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  257;  1898,  ii,  154).— The  numbers  obtained  for  the 
electrical  conductivity  of  eight  organic  acids  in  ethyl  alcohol  solution 
at  18°  and  at  dilutions  varying  from  8  to  1024  litres  are  found  to 
satisfy  the  dilution  law.  On  account  of  the  very  feeble  dissociation 
of  the  acids  in  ethyl  alcohol,  the  dilution  law  assumes  the  simpler 
form  fi~lv  =  kfjL--g^ .  On  account  of  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  the 
absolute  values  of  /x^-, ,  the  values  of  the  dissociation  constant  k  are 
not  sufficiently  well  established,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
the  different  acids,  the  values  of  A:/i'^  are  taken  and  compared  with 
the  corresponding  numbers  for  the  acids  in  aqueous  solution  at  25°. 
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The  relative  values  of  the  dissociation  constants  of  the  acids  differ 
considerably  in  the  two  solvents.  The  two  dibasic  acids  are  especially 
notable  in  this  respect. 

The  conductivities  of  potassium  iodide,  potassium  chloride,  sodium 
chloride,  hydrochloric  aciil,  sodium  salicylate,  and  sodium  cyanoacetate 
have  been  measured  in  aqueous  alcoholic  solutions  containing  the 
components  in  all  proportions,  and  values  for  the  maximum  molecular 
conductivities  have  been  deduced.  The  curves  representing  the 
dependence  of  /i-^Q  on  the  composition  of  the  solvent  show  a  minimum 
when  the  solvent  contains  70 — 80  per  cent,  by  volume  of  alcohol. 
From  the  values  of  /x^  and  the  transport  numbers  (calculated  from 
that  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide  and  sodium  in  sodium  chloride),  the 
migration  velocities  of  the  ions  in  the  various  aqueous  alcoholic 
solutions  are  calculated  : 

Migration   Velocities  (18°). 


Vol.  per  cent. 

EtOH. 

r. 

K'. 

or. 

Na'. 

H'.    OH-CeH^-CO.;. 

CN-CH,-CO,' 

0 

66-7 

65-3 

65-9 

44-4 

318-0           — 

— 

20 

37-9 

3G-5 

38-2 

27-1 

188-7         17-5 

21-3 

40  24-6  23-6  262  19-2  1201  12  9  158 

60  20-7  19-8  20-1  15-2  75-9  113  140 

80  19-1  18-4  17-1  14-0  502  113  140 

100  27-51  21-5  23-8  145  32-1  126  15-0 

These  data  have  been  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  deducing  the 
dissociation  of  salicylic,  cyanoacetic,  and  bromoacetic  acids  in  aqueous 
alcoholic  solutions.  The  three  acids  are  found  to  satisfy  the  dilution 
law,  whatever  the  composition  of  the  alcohol  water  mixture.  The 
dissociation  constants  ^.  10^  are  : 
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Vol.  per  cent. 
EtOH    0. 

Salicylic 100 

Cyanoacetic  ...     370 
Bromoacetic  ...     138 

The  values  of  h  decrease  with  increase  in  the  proportion  of  alcohol, 
slowly  at  first,  then  more  rapidly,  until  the  values  for  pure  alcohol 
are  only  about  l/30th  of  those  for  90  per  cent,  alcohol. 

The  molecular  conductivity  of  acetic  acid  in  amyl  alcohol  passes 
through  a  minimum  value  at  a  concentration  of  approximately  0*5  mol. 
per  litre.  This  peculiarity  cannot  be  explained  by  a  change  in  the 
dielectric  constant.  H.  M.  D. 

lonisation  of  Chromophores.  Herman  Decker  {Ber.,  1904,37, 
2938—2941.  Compare  Abstr.,  1891,  1247  ;  Gadomska  and  Decker, 
Abstr.,  1903,  i,  692). — Quinquevaleat  nitrogen  and  quadrivalent 
oxygen  and  sulphur,  when  forming  part  of  an  aromatic  ring,  form 
chromophoric  groups  with  bromine  or  iodine.  Thus  pyridinium  and 
quinolinium  methiodides  are  strongly  coloured.  When  dissociation 
takes  place  in  solution,  the  colour  disappears,  the  chlorine  and  bromine 
ions  being  colourless.  Thus  6  :  8  diuitroquinolinium  methiodide  forms 
blackish-red  needles,  but  dissolves  in  water  to  a  colourless  solution.  The 
degree  of  dissociation  may  in  many  cases  be  followed  colorimetrically. 
The  chromophoric  properties  of  the  acridinium,  xanthonium,  and 
thioxanthonium  compounds  are  very  strongly  mirked.  In  these  cases, 
the  dark-coloured  bromides  and  iodides  form  yellow  or  orange  solu- 
tions, the  organic  ion  being  itself  coloured.  C.  H.  D. 

Magnetisation  of  the  Alkali  Metals.  Arciero  Bernini  {N'uovo 
Cimento,  1904,  [v],  7,  441 — 447). — By  means  of  a  modified  torsion 
balance  similar  to  that  used  by  Curie  and  Chcnevau  (/.  Phys.,  1903, 
2),  the  author  has  measured  the  coefficients  of  magnetisation  of  sodium, 
potassium,  and  lithium.  The  values  obtained  are  respectively : 
0-5438.10-0,  0-632.10-6,  and  0-3836.10"^  These  coefficients  diminish 
with  temperature  and  do  not  undergo  a  sudden  change  with  a  change 
of  state.  The  values  given  show  that  the  alkali  metals  are  para- 
magnetic and  not  diamagnetic  as  supposed  by  Faraday. '     W.  A.  D. 

Specific  Heat  of  Superheated  Steam,  H.  Lorenz  {Chem.  Centr., 
1904,  ii,  393— 394;  Ivom  Physikal.  Zeit.,  5,  383— 385).— The  specific 
heat  of  steam  between  205°  and  340°  has  been  determined  by  means 
of  a  calorimeter  through  which  the  steam  was  passed.  Only  half  the 
Joule-Thomson  effect  was  taken  into  account  in  the  calculation  of  the 
constant.  The  results  may  be  approximately  represented  by  the 
formula  c;;  =  0*43 +  3,600,000  jt?/^'^,  in  which  j^  is  the  mean  pressure 
of  the  steam  and  T  its  mean  absolute  temperature.  The  formula 
allows  of  extrapolation  to  +  172°,  and  at  this  temperature  gives  a  value 
=  0-47  ;  Regnault  found  by  experiment  048.  E.  W.  W. 

Heat  of  Neutralisation  of  Some  Pseudo-acids  (isoNitroso- 
oompounds).  Paul  Th.  Muller  and  Ed.  Bauer  (/.  Chim.  Phys., 
1904,   2,    457 — 471). — Tne   authors   have    determined    the   heats   of 
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neutralisation  of  uonitrosocyanoacetic  acid  and  its  methyl  and  ethyl 
derivatives  as  well  as  of  ethyl  tsouitrosoacetoacetate.  The  results  indi- 
cate that  in  the  free  acid  the  carboxylic  group  functionates  as  a  true 
acid,  but  that  the  tsonitroso-groups  possess  a  negative  heat  of  dis- 
sociation of  about  4  cals.,  which  is  a  characteristic  property  of  the 
pseudo-acid  groups.  L.  M.  J. 

Determination  of  the  Heat  of  Dissociation  of  Some  woNitroso- 
acids  (Pseudo  acids)  by  the  Conductivity  Method.  Paul  Th. 
MuLLER  aud  Ed.  Bauer  (/.  Chim.  Phys.,  1902,  2,  472— 497).— The 
dissociation  constant  can  be  calculated  from  the  conductivity  of  a 
salt  or  aoid,  and  from  the  temperature  coefficient  of  this  constant  the 
heat  of  dissociation  is  readily  calculated  by  the  well  known  Van't  Hoff 
expression.  The  authors  have  in  this  way  determined  the  heats  of 
dissociation  of  the  acids  investigated  previously  (preceding  abstract), 
and  it  was  found  that  the  results  thus  obtained  are  in  good  accord 
with  those  obtained  from  the  heats  of  neutralisation.  L.  M.  J. 

Pyrogenic  Reactions  and  Dissociation.  Walther  Lob  {Zeit. 
EUktrochem.,  1904,  10,  504 — 508). — From  his  previous  experiments 
(Abstr.,  1903,  i,  20,  29,  806)  the  author  draws  the  conclusion  that 
the  pyrogenic  reactions  are  most  readily  understood  by  assuming 
that  the  substances  first  dis^sociate  and  that  the  products  then  recom- 
bine.  He  then  proceeds  to  extend  this  view  of  chemical  change  to  all 
reaction?,  and  particularly  to  the  conversion  of  optical  isomerides  into 
each  other.  Electrolytic  dissociation  is  regarded  as  a  special  case  of 
the  general  dissociation  postulated,  distinguished  by  the  combination 
of  the  products  of  dissociation  with  electrons,  whereby  the  reactivity 
of  the  products  is  diminished  to  such  an  extent  that  they  can  exist  in 
finite  concentrations. 

The  products  of  dissociation  are  regarded  as  compounds  in  which 
the  valency  of  the  element  in  question  is  less  than  its  maximum 
value.  The  valency  of  an  element  is  a  function  of  the  experimental 
conditions.  T.  K 

Vapour  Pressure  of  Mercury  at  Ordinary  Temperatures. 
Edward  W.  Morley  {Zeit.  phyaikal.  Chem.,  1904,  49,  95— 100).— A 
current  of  a  dry  indifferent  gas,  such  as  carbon  dioxide,  was  saturated 
with  mercury  vapour  by  passing  it  for  about  14  days  through  a 
weighed  quantity  of  the  metal  contained  in  an  absorption  vessel,  and 
the  vapour  pressure  was  then  calculated  from  the  volume  of  the  gas 
and  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  absorption  apparatus.  The  values  of  the 
vapour  pressure  thus  obtained  are  shown  below  : 


Temperature. 

Vapour  pressure  in  mm, 

16° 

00010 

30 

00027 

40 

00052 

60 

0-0113 

60 

00214 

70 

00404 
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These  values  are  in  good  agreement  with  those  given  by  the  formula 
p  =  a6S  in  which  log  a  =  4-6064  and  log  6  =  002856.  J.  C.  P. 

A  Diflferential  "  Araeopicnometer."  H.  Rebenstorff  (Cheni. 
Zeit.,  1904,  28,  889 — 890)  — A  combiuation  of  a  hydrometer  and  a 
specific  gravity  bottle.  When  filled  with  the  liquid  to  be  tested  and 
placed  in  water  at  15°,  the  specific  gravity  may  be  at  once  read  off  on 
the  stem,  which  is  graduated  from  19  to  2.  When  the  sp.  gr.  is 
lower  thiin  1"9,  weights  are  suspended  from  the  bottom  of  the 
apparatus  until  a  reading  becomes  possible  and  the  amount  is  deducted 
from  the  figure  on  the  stem.  L.  de  K. 

Significance  of  Changing  Atomic  Volume.  IV.  Effects  of 
Chemical  and  Cohesive  Internal  Pressure.  Theodoke  W. 
RiCHABDS  [Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1904,  49,  15 — 40.  Compare  Abstr., 
1902,  ii,  305  ;  1903,  ii,  132). — The  author's  conclusions,  based  partly 
on  some  fresh  experimental  data  (see  Richards  and  Stull,  this  vol., 
ii,  384),  are  summarised  as  follows  :  Among  compounds  of  lithium, 
sodium,  potassium,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  the  compound  of  a 
more  compressible  element  is  invariably  formed  with  a  greater 
decrease  of  volume  than  the  compound  of  a  less  compressible  element, 
other  conditions  being  equal.  Available  data  for  silver  chloride,  zinc 
and  cadmium  chlorides  and  bromides,  and  carbon  disulphide  show 
that  the  more  volatile  the  substance  (that  is,  the  slighter  its  cohesive 
attraction)  the  greater  is  the  molecular  volume,  other  conditions  being 
equal.  A  given  change  in  chemical  energy  produces  a  smaller  change 
of  volume  than  does  the  same  change  of  cohesive  energy.  These 
facts  are  explained  by  the  assumption  that  both  chemical  energy  and 
cohesive  energy  exert  a  compressing  effect  on  a  solid  or  liquid  substance, 
and  that  the  chemically  tied  part  of  each  atom  is  more  compressed 
than  that  which  is  subject  only  to  cohesive  pressure.  Polymerisation 
and  crystallisation  may  cause  irregularities,  but  in  the  cases  of  water 
and  tin,  which  are  discussed  in  detail,  there  is  nothing  contradictory 
to  the  above  explanation.  The  explanation  covers  also  the  relations 
of  density,  compressibility,  and  boiling  point  exhibited  by  many 
isomeric  organic  compounds.  Thus  is  shown  the  reason  why  additive 
molecular  volumes  are  obtained  only  when,  of  two  liquids,  the  less 
volatile  (that  is,  the  more  cohesive)  is  heated  to  a  higher  temperature. 
These  varying  intensities  of  internal  pressure  are  regarded  as  capable 
of  explaining  the  variety  of  physical  properties,  such  as  tenacity 
and  malleability.  The  foregoing  considerations  are  regarded  as 
affording  increased  evidence  as  to  the  significance  of  changing  atomic 
volume,  and  increased  support  for  the  theory  of  compressible  atoms. 

J.  C.  P. 

Determination  of  the  Surface  Tension  and  Molecular 
Weight  of  Liquid  Nitrous  Oxide.  Leo  Grunmach  (Silzungsber. 
k.  Akad.  Wise.  Berlin,  1904,  1198— 1202).— The  surface  tension  of 
liquid  nitrous  oxide  was  determined  by  the  capillary  wave  method 
previously  used  for  liquid  air  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  646).  The  value 
obtained  at  89*3°  was  26*323  dynes/cm.     The  critical    temperature  of 
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nitrous  oxide  is  364°  (Cailletet  and  Mathias)  or  35*4°  (Dewar).  The 
values  for  the  molecular  weight  calculated  from  these  temperatures 
and  from  the  surface  tension  are  respectively  43"26  and  43  78,  so  that 
the  compound  has  the  same  molecular  weight  in  the  liquid  and  gaseous 
states,  L,  M.  J. 

Surface  Tension  BfiFects  in  Beer  and  in  connection  with 
the  Preparation  of  Beer.  Fritz  Emslander  and  Herbert 
FREVSDLica  {Zeit.  physikcd.  Chem.,  1904,  49,  317— 328).— Electrical 
convection  experiments  show  that  beer  contains  a  positive  colloid. 
The  colouring  matter  of  beer  is  largely  colloiiial  in  nature,  for  it  also 
travels  to  the  cathode  and  is  deposited  there  along  with  the  other 
colloids.  The  greater  or  less  permanence  of  beer  froth  is  connected 
with  its  content  of  colloidal  substances  (compare  Zawidzki,  Abstr., 
1903,  ii,  281  ;  Benson,  ibid.,  715  ;  Ramsden,  this  vol.,  ii,  323).  The 
excess  of  carbon  dioxide  held  in  solution  by  beer  is  attributed  to 
absorption  by  the  dissolved  colloids,  for  it  has  been  shown  that 
positive  colloids  absorb  acids.  Heat  is  developed  when  colloids  absorb 
water  and  "  swell,"  and  the  heat  given  out  at  many  stages  in  the 
brewing  process  is  probably  due  to  a  similar  swelling."  The  authors 
discuss  also  the  bearing  of  different  vessel  surfaces  on  the  stability 
of  a  super-saturated  gas  solution.  J.  C.  P. 

Liquefaction  of  Gaseous  Mixtures.  F.  Caubet  {Zeit.  physihaZ. 
C/iem.,  1904,  49,  101—116.  Compare  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  382).— The 
behaviour  of  mixtures  of  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrous  oxide  has  been 
studied  in  the  manner  previously  described.  The  results  obtained  are 
somewhat  complex  and  do  not  lend  themselves  to  abstraction. 

J.  C.  P. 

The  Most  Probable  Value  of  the  Gas  Constant  R.  Daniel 
Berthelot  {Zeit.  Elektrochem.,  1904,  10,  621— 629).— The  value  of  R 
in  the  equation  pt;  =  /?Z' can  be  obtained  from  observations  on  real 
gases  if  p  is  taken  small  enough.  For  the  permanent  gases,  the 
curves  representing  pv  as  a  function  of  p  (at  constant  temperature) 
are  straight  Hues  up  to  5  or  6  atmospheres.  It  is  therefore  possible 
to  calculate  the  value  of  pv  for  p  =  0  with  great  accuracy.  The  data 
required  are  the  molecular  weight  of  the  gas,  the  weight  of  a  litre  of 
the  gas  under  standard  conditions,  and  the  compressibility  of  the  gas 
between  0  and  1  atmosphere.  From  the  results  obtained  for  seven 
gases  by  Leduc  and  Sacerdote,  and  using  the  atomic  weights  of  the 
International  Commission,  the  volume  occupied  by  1  mol.  of  a  perfect 
is  under  standard  conditions  is  found  to  be  22*4135  litres,  and,  using 

rd  Rayleigh's  measurements  on  three  gases,  22*4098.  A  rather  better 
:ii,'reemeut  is  obtained  when  the  more  accurate  atomic  weights 
II  =  1-0076  and  C=  12*004  are  used,  the  numbers  becoming  22*4130 
iiul  22*4116  respectively. 

Gases  containing  nitrogen  give  considerably  higher  values  when 
Stas'  atomic  weight  (14*04)  is  used,  but  taking  N  =  14*005,  the  normal 
value  is  found.  The  author  considers  that  the  atomic  w«ight  14*04  is 
certainly  too  high.     In  order  to  calculate  the  value  of  R,  th»  melting 
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point  of  ice  on  the  absolute  scale  is  required.  From  Joule  and 
Thomson's  results,  combined  with  the  accurate  measurements  of  the 
coefficients  of  expansion  of  hydrogen,  air,  and  carbon  dioxide  made  by 
Chappuis,  the  mean  value  2'o  =  273-10  is  obtained.  From  Chappuis' 
measurements  of  the  coefficients  of  expansion  and  of  compressibility 
of  nitrogen  and  of  hydrogen  the  value  273-08  is  calculated.  The 
mean  of  these  two  numbers  is  taken  and  leads  to  the  final  value, 
^  =  22-412/273  09  =  0-08207,  the  units  being  the  atmosphere  and 
litre. 

The  uncertainty  of  this  number  is  about  one  unit  in  the  last  place. 

T.  E. 

Numerical  Values  of  Some  Important  Physicochemical 
Constants.  Waltiier  Nernst  {Zeit.  Eleklrocliem.,  1904,  10, 
629 — 630). — Using  the  values  found  by  Berthelot  in  the  preceding 
abstract,  the  following  values  are  calculated  and  offered  for  criticism  : 
/e  =  0-83155xl08  [Erg.T'-i]  or  i?=l-98507  [gram  calories  T''^]. 
The  latter  value  is  cilculated  taking  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat  as  41*89x10*'  Erg.  for  the  15°  gram  calorie.  Since  1  watt 
=  0-23872  gram  cal.,  72  =  0 •861 34.10-4[Watt]. 

Finally,  the  molecular  weight  of  an  ideal  gas  is  28-9 79 A,  where  A  is 
its  density  referred  to  air  as  unity.  T.  E. 

More  fjxact  Equation  of  Condition  for  Gases.  II.  J.  B. 
GoEBEL  {Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1904,  49,  129 — 161). — A  more 
detailed  mathematical  study  of  the  assumptions  underlying  the 
equation  previously  deduced  (this  vol.,  ii,  311).  J.  C.  P. 

An  Application  of  Cailletet  and  Mathias'  Method  for  the 
Determination  of  the  Critical  Volume.  Miecyslaw  Centners- 
ZWER  {Zeit.  ph)/8ikal.  Chem.,  1904,  49,  199— 207).— Tubes  of  equal 
dimensions  are  filled  to  different  degrees  with  the  liquid  under 
investigation,  and  after  expulsion  of  air  are  sealed  off.  When  the 
ratio  of  the  weight  of  liquid  to  the  volume  of  the  tube  is  less  than 
the  critical  density,  the  liquid  disappears  at  a  certain  temperature 
which  can  be  easily  determined,  and  at  this  point  the  mean  density  of 
the  contents  of  the  tube  is  the  density  of  the  saturated  vapour. 
When  the  above  ratio  is  greater  than  the  critical  density,  the  vapour 
will  disappear  at  a  certain  temperature,  and  the  mean  density  of  the 
contents  of  the  tube  at  that  point  is  the  density  of  the  liquid  under 
the  pressure  of  its  own  vapour.  From  a  number  of  points  determined 
in  this  way,  the  density-temperature  curve  can  be  constructed  and  an 
application  of  the  law  of  the  rectilinear  diameter  gives  the  critical 
volume.  In  order  to  test  the  method,  the  following  critical  constants 
have  been  determined  : 

Crit.  temp.  Crit.  dens. 

Methyl  chloride 1430°  0*370 

Ether  194  4  0258 

Methyl  alcohol  2402  0275 

J.  C.  P. 
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The  Tonometric  and  Cryoscopic  Formulae.  E,  Aaiis  {Gompt. 
rend.,  1904,  139,  462— 464).— From  the  expression  hf^=Hf^-x^RT, 
where  Aq  and  H^  represent  the  potential  of  the  dissolved  substance 
and  the  solvent  respectively  and  x^  represents  the  molecular  propor- 
tion of  the  substance  dissolved  in  the  molecular  weight  of  the  solvent 
(compare  this  vol.,  ii,  648),  the  author  deduces  the  formulae  used  in 
tonometry  and  cryoscopy.  M.  A.  W. 

A  Theory  of  Solutions.  Isidor  Traube  {PhU.  Mag.,  1904,  [vi], 
8,  158 — 165). — The  author  urges  various  objections  to  the  accepted 
theory  of  solutions  ;  the  most  important  of  these  are  the  failure  of 
theory  to  interpret  the  case  of  strong  solutions  and  the  discrepancies 
obtained  for  non-aqueous  solutions.  The  calculation  of  the  dissociation 
coefficient  may  be  allowed,  but  the  interpretation  of  it  rejected.  An 
endeavour  is  made  to  combine  with  Arrhenius's  theory  some  of  the 
earlier  assumptions  of  Clausius ;  this  is  done  by  assuming  that  the 
molecule  or  ion  of  the  solute  is  combined  with  a  molecule  of  the  sol- 
vent, and  in  the  state  of  a  dynamic  equilibrium,  that  is,  wandering 
from  one  molecule  to  another.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  funda- 
mental osmotic  laws  may  be  explained  by  these  considerations  (Poynt- 
ing,  Phil.  Mag.,  1896,  42,  289).  They  also  afford  an  explanation  of 
the  influence  of  association  of  the  solvent  on  the  dissociation  of  the 
solute,  as  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  molecules  or  ions  of  the  latter 
are  able  to  dissociate  the  associated  molecules  of  the  solvent  and  to 
join  with  them.  In  order  to  obtain  detinite  support  for  these  con- 
siderations, the  author  shows  that  the  well-known  equation  of 
Rudolphi  and  van't  Hoff,  applicable  to  strong  electrolytes,  may  be 
deduced  from  them  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  63).  L.  M.  J. 

Critical  Point  of  Dilute  SaUne  Solutions.  Leone  Levi- 
BiANCHiNi  {Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  1904,  [v],  13,  ii,  174—176).— 
The  author  has  investigated  the  critical  phenomena  of  saline  solutions, 
in  which  the  dissolved  substance  has  a  negligible  vapour  pressure, 
while  the  ionisation  is  virtually  zero  (Walden  and  Oentnerszwer, 
Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  245). 

With  dilute  solutions  of  lithium  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide,  and 
of  sodium  and  potassium  bromides  and  iodides  in  methyl  alcohol,  there 
is  perfect  homogeneity  at  the  critical  temperature  and  beyond  it ;  the 
critical  temperature  is  raised  proportionately  to  the  concentration. 
With  the  chlorides  of  sodium,  potassium,  and  strontium,  the  sola- 
bility  vanishes  below  the  critical  temperature  of  the  alcohol.  Barium 
and  calcium  chlorides  seem  to  undergo  alteration  and  exhibit  complex 
phenomena  which  recall  that  of  the  retrograde  condensation  of  liquid 
mixtures.  Zinc,  cadmium,  and  ferrous  chlorides  and  potassium  thio- 
cyanate  also  decompose,  these  salts  being  capable  of  bringing  about 
various  reactions  with  organic  substances.  Cobalt  chloride  remains 
dissolved  in  the  compressed  vapour  of  the  alcohol  above  the  critical 
temperature,  but  a  gradual  decomposition  of  the  chloride  takes  place 
with  formation  of  a  white, '  insoluble  deposit ;  on  making  repeated 
experiments  with  the  same  tube,  it  is  found  that  the  solution  becomes 
almost  colourless,  while  the  critical  temperature  falls  to  approximately 

49—2 
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that  of  the  pure  solvent.  The  cobalt  chloride  solution  gives  a  colour- 
less vapour  over  the  blue  solution  at  temperatures  below  the  critical 
point,  but  when  the  latter  is  reached,  the  whole  contents  of  the  tube 
become  homogeneous  and  blue.  T.  H.  P. 

Fluidity  and  Conductivity  of  Some  Concentrated  Aqueous 
Salt  Solutions  below  0°.  Willv  Heciiler  (Ann.  Physik,  1904, 
[iv],  15,  157 — 173.  Compare  Lyle  and  Hosking,  Abstr.,  1902,  ii, 
440;  Bousfield  and  Lowry,  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  52;  Kohlrausch,  ihid., 
403). — Solutions  of  sodium  chloride  and  iodide,  potassium  thiocyanate 
and  acetate,  calcium  chloride,  mixed  solutions  of  potassium  nitrate 
and  ammonium  thiocyanate,  and  of  ammonium  nitrate  and  potassium 
thiocyanate  have  been  investigated.  The  convergence  points  obtained 
by  extrapolation  from  the  conductivity  curves  are  close  together  in 
the  majority  of  casfs,  namely,  at  -64°  to  -71°.  These,  however,  do 
not  agree  very  well  with  the  convergence  points  obtained  by  extra- 
polation from  the  fluidity  curves.  J.  C.  P. 

Comparative  Solubility  of  Gases,  &c.,  in  Water  and  in 
Aqueous  Solutions.  Gustav  Geffcken  {^eit.  physikal.  Chem., 
1904,  49,  257 — 302). — The  solubilities  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  carbon 
dioxide,  and  nitious  oxide  in  water  have  been  determined  at  15°  and 
25°,  and  are  found  to  have  the  following  values : 


Hydrogen. 

Oxygeu. 

Carbon  dioxide. 

Nitrous  oxide. 

15° 

...       0-01982 

003630 

1-070 

0-7784 

25° 

...       0-01926 

0-03080 

0-8255 

0-5942 

The  solubilities  of  these  gases  in  solutions  of  acids,  bases,  and  salts 
of  various  concentrations  have  also  been  determined.  The  relative 
equivalent  depression  of  the  solubility  has  been  calculated  from  the 
data  for  each  case  and  is  found  to  be  greater  at  15°  than  at  25°.  Of 
nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  sulphuric  acids,  the  first  has  the  least  and  the 
last  has  the  greatest  influence  in  lowering  the  solubility  of  the  above 
four  gases.  Indeed,  the  solubilities  of  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrous 
oxide  are  increased  in  nitric  acid  solutions.  Both  with  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  sodium  hydroxide  lowers  the  solubility  to  a  greater  extent 
than  potassium  hydroxide.  The  order  of  the  salts  arranged  according 
to  their  influence  is  nearly  the  same  for  different  gases,  and  pretty 
much  what  has  been  deduced  in  other  investigations  (compare 
Rothmund,  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  467;  Biltz,  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  358);  here 
also  there  are  indications  of  additive  relationships.  The  magnitude  of 
the  relative  depression  of  the  solubility  depends,  however,  on  the 
nature  of  the  gas,  and  differs,  it  is  observed,  for  the  otherwise 
similar  gases,  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrous  oxide  ;  the  latter,  in  fact, 
behaves  in  water  as  an  indifferent  gas.  The  power  of  water  to 
dissolve  gases  is  practically  unaffected  by  the  presence  of  colloids 
such  as  ferric  hydroxide  and  arsenic  trisulphide. 

Electrolytes,  when  dissolved  in  water,  produce  a  change  in  the 
internal  pressure,  and  this  change  is  very  pi-obably  connected  with 
the  influence  they  exert  on  the  solubility  of  gases.     To  a  similar  cause 
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may  be  referred  the  deviations  from  the  mass  action  law  exhibited 
by  electrolytes,  so  far  as  these  are  connected  with  the  extent  to  which 
the  solubility  of  one  electrolyte  is  influenced  by  the  presence  of 
another.  The  latter  point  is  illustrated  in  the  paper  by  a  study  (1) 
of  the  solubility  of  thallium  chloride  as  increased  by  ammonium, 
potassium,  sodium,  and  lithium  nitrates,  and  pdtassium  and  sodium 
chlorates  ;  (2)  of  the  solubility  of  potassium  bromate  as  increased  by 
sodium  nitrate  and  chloride.  The  relative  influence  here  of  nitrate, 
chlorate,  and  chloride  is  very  similar  to  what  it  is  when  the  other 
dissolved  substance  is  a  gas  or  a  non-electrolyte.  J.  C.  P. 

Determinations  of  Solubility  in  Mixtures  of  Solvents.  I. 
Walter  Herz  and  M.  Knoch  {Zeit.  ancyrg.  C/ieni.,  1904,  41, 
315 — 324). — The  authors  have  de:ermined  the  solubility  of  various 
substances  in  mixtures  of  acetone  and  water. 

Acetone,  prepared  from  its  sodiuoa  hydrogen  sulphite  compound,  re- 
mains practically  unacted  on  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  contact 
with  potassium  permanganate  for  24  hours.  Determinations  of  the 
solubility  of  potassium  permanganate  in  aqueous  acetone  of  varying 
concentrations  were  made  at  13°.  The  solubility  rises  to  a  maximum 
with  increase  of  the  amount  of  acetone  and  then  sinks,  the  maximum 
being  attained  in  a  mixture  containing  3  parts  of  water  to  7  of 
acetone.  The  solubility  of  potassium  permanganate  in  pure  acetone 
is  lets  than  in  pure  water. 

The  solubility  of  potassium  chloride  at  20°  sinks  as  the  concentra- 
tion of  acetone  increases,  and  in  pure  acetone  is  so  slight  that  it 
could  not  be  determined.  The  solubility  of  sodium  chloride  is 
similar  except  that  in  this  case,  with  increase  of  acetone,  two  layers 
were  formed. 

Mercuric  chloride  appears  to  form  compounds  with  acetone  when 
the  latter  is  in  excess. 

The  solubility  of  boric  acid  at  20°  rises  to  a  m  iximum  and  then 
sinks.     The  solub;lity  of  boric  acid  in  pure  ac-etone  is  slight. 

The  solubility  of  succinic  acid  at  20°  rises  to  a  maximum  cor- 
responding with  a  concentration  of  3  parts  of  water  to  7  of  acetone. 

The  solubility  of  barium  hydroxide  at  25°  diminishes  very  rapidly 
with  increasing  concentration  of  acetone. 

With  sucrose,  two  layers  separated  at  the  concentration  of  55  parts 
of  water  to  45  of  acetone.  The  constant,  deduced  from  the  values  at 
■J 5°,  was  calculated   from   Bodlander's   formula,    IT/ ^-5'=  A',  where    W 

presents  the  number  of  grams  of  water  and  S  the  number  of  grams 
vil  dissolved  substance  in  100  c.c.  of  solution.  A.  McK. 

Reciprocal  Solubility  of  Oil  of  Turpentine  and  Aqueous 
Alcohol.  Maukice  Vezes  and  Mouline  {Bull.  aSW.  chim.,  1904,  [iii], 
31,  1043 — 1049). — Oil  of  turpentine  is  miscible  with  alcohol  through 
a  wide  range  of  temperature,  but  this  range  becomes  greatly  restricted 
when  the  oil  is  di>Kolved  in  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water.  For  each 
mixture  of  oil,  alcohol,  and  water,  separation  into  two  layers  occurs  at 
a  definite  temperature,  which  varies  with  the  pressure.  The  "  curves 
of  separation  "  obtained  by  plotting   values  of  the  mass  of  aqueous 
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alcohol  («),  in  unit  mass  of  each  of  a  series  of  mixtures,  as  ordinates,  and 
the  temperatures  of  separation,  for  the  same  mixtures,  as  abscissae,  are 
of  the  type  usually  found  for  binary  mixtures  (Rothmund,  Abstr., 
1898,  ii,  503),  the  temperature  of  separation  rising  to  a  maximum  and 
then  decreasing  as  the  concentration  of  alcohol  is  increased.  The 
curves  are  not  symmetricil,  but  as  a  whole  lie  nearer  to  the  terminal 
line  z~0  (turpentine  oil)  than  to  z=l  (aqueous  alcohol)  (compare 
Alexueff,  Abstr.,  1886,  847,  and  Rothmund,  loc.  cit.).  Data  for 
alcohols  containing  respectively  2  and  5  per  cent,  of  water  are  given 
in  the  original.  From  the  nature  of  these  curves,  it  is  shown  that  (1) 
the  temperature  of  separation  rises  as  the  concentration  of  water, 
relative  to  alcohol,  is  increased,  (2)  the  solubility  of  aqueous  alcohol 
in  turpentine  oil  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  oil  in  the  aqueous 
alcohol  at  the  same  temperature,  and  (3)  the  method  of  identifying  fats 
by  means  of  their  critical  solution  temperatures  (Orismer,  Abstr., 
1896,  ii,  506,  and  1903,  ii,  10)  cannot  be  generally  applicable,  since 
this  constant  is  not  practically  independent  of  the  concentration  as 
Crismer  supposed. 

By  observing  the  temperatures  of  separation  for  mixtures  of  oil  and 
alcohol  in  which  the  concentration  of  alcohol  in  the  water-alcohol 
mixture  used  varies,  a  series  of  isothermal  curves  of  separation  was 
constructed  in  which  the  strengths  (y)  of  the  alcohols  are  abscissae  and 
the  masses  of  aqueous  alcohol  (2)  in  the  ternary  mixtures  are 
ordinates.     These  curves  are  similar  in  form  to  the  foregoing. 

T.  A.  H. 

Hydrates  in  Aqueous  Solution.  Wilhelm  Biltz  {Ber.,  1904, 
37,  3036 — 3042). — Polemical.  A  criticism  of  the  theory  put  for- 
ward by  Jones  (this  vol.,  ii,  386)  that  the  abnormalities  in  the  freezing 
point  of  aqueous  solutions  of  electrolytes  are  due  to  the  formation  of 
hydrates  in  concentrated  solutions,  whereas  such  hydrates  do  not  exist 
in  more  dilute  solutions.  E.  F.  A. 

Presence  of  Hydrates  in  Concentrated  Aqueous  Solutions 
of  Electrolytes.  Harry  C.  Jones  and  Frederick  H.  Getman  [Ztit, 
physikal.  Cfiem.,  1904,  49,  385 — 455). — In  continuation  of  previous 
work  (this  vol.,  ii,  386),  the  authors  have  determined  the  freezing 
points,  conductivities,  refractive  indices,  and  specific  gravities  for  a 
large  number  of  concentrated  salt  solutions.  The  salts  investigated 
are  chiefly  the  haloids  and  nitrates  of  lithium,  sodium,  potassium, 
calcium,  strontium,  barium,  magnesium,  zinc,  cadmium,  aluminium, 
chromium,  and  iron.  The  results  obtained  give  further  support  to  the 
theory  previously  advanced.  F'rom  the  fact  that  the  most  favourable 
concentration  for  the  formation  of  hydrates  is  0*2 — 0*3  normal,  the 
authors  conclude  that  the  ions  also  have  the  power  of  associating  them- 
selves with  water  molecules.  J.  C.  P. 

Existence    of    Hydrates     in    Solutions    of   Certain     Non- 
electrolytes  and  the  Non-existence  of  Hydrates  in  Solutions! 
of  Organic  Acids.     Harry  C.  Jones  and  Frederick  H.    GetmaicI 
{Anier.  Clvem.  J.,  1904,  32,  308—238.     Compare  Abstr.,   this  vol.,  ii,l 
386). — The  freezing  points  and  sp.  gr.  of  solutions  of  different  concenf 
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trations  of  methyl  alcohol,  ethyl  alcohol,  n-propyl  alcohol,  acetone, 
acetamide,  carbamide,  chloral  hydrate,  glycerol,  dextrose,  Isevulose, 
mannitol,  lactose,  and  sucrose  have  been  determined,  and  from  the 
data  obtained  the  extent  to  which  hydrates  are  formed  in  each  solu- 
tion has  been  calculated. 

Glycerol  is  the  only  one  of  these  non-electrolytes  which  shows 
any  very  marked  tendency  to  form  hydrates ;  the  complexity  of  the 
hydrate  increases  regularly  from  the  most  dilute  to  the  most  concen- 
trated solution  investigated.  Sucrose  and  Isevulose  also  show  consider- 
able hydration,  but  to  a  much  smaller  extent  than  glycerol.  Methyl 
and  ethyl  alcohols  exhibit  a  slight  power  of  combining  with  water  in 
solution.  A  number  of  these  non-electrolytes,  especially  propyl 
alcohol,  acetone,  carbamide,  and  lactose,  show  a  tendency  to  undergo 
polymerisation  in  presence  of  water,  and,  in  such  cases,  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  hydration  takes  place. 
Acetamide  appears  neither  to  form  hydrates  nor  to  undergo  polymeri- 
sation at  any  dilution.  Chloral  hydrate,  dextrose,  and  mannitol  show 
very  slight  hydration. 

The  freezing  points,  sp.  gr.,  and  conductivity  of  solutions  of  acetic, 
oxalic,  succinic,  tartaric,  and  citric  acids  have  been  determined.  It  is 
found  that  these  acids  do  not  undergo  hydration  to  an  appreciable 
extent.  Acetic,  oxalic,  and  succinic  acids  show  a  tendency  to  undergo 
polymerij-ation  in  solution,  whilst  tartaric  and  citric  acids  undergo 
neither  polymerisation  nor  hydration. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  are  tabulated,  and  the  freezing 
points  and  conductivity  measurements  are  plotted  as  curves.     E.  G. 

Existence  of  Alcobolates  in  Solutions  of  Certain  Electro- 
lytes in  Alcohol.  Harry  C,  Jones  and  Frederick  H.  Getman 
{Avier.  Chem.  J.,  1904,  32,  338— 342).— A  study  of  the  results 
obtained  in  some  determinations  of  the  elevation  of  the  boiling  point 
of  ethyl  alcohol  produced  by  certain  electrolytes  (this  vol.,  ii,  386) 
has  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  cases  of  sodium  bromide  and  tbe 
iodides  of  cadmium,  potassium,  ammonium,  and  sodium,  the  dissolved 
salt  unites  to  some  extent  with  the  solvent. 

In  order  to  obtain  further  evidence  on  this  point,  the  molecular  rise 
of  boiling  point  produced  by  lithium  chloride,  lithium  nitrate,  and  cal- 
cium nitrate  has  been  determined.     The  results  are  tabulated  and  also 
plotted  as  curves.     It  is  shown  that  the   molecular  elevation  in  the 
boiling  point  of  ethyl  alcohol,  produced  by  lithium  chloride  and  nitrate, 
is  greater  than  the  value  calculated  from  their  dissociation  ;  the  same 
true   for   calcium    nitrate,    but  only   in  dilute   solutions.      These 
-ults  are  explained  as   being  due  to  the  formation  of  alcoholates. 
V   certain  proportion  of  the  alcohol  being    thus   removed  from   the 
phere    of    action,    there    is   less    acting    as   solvent,    and    the    rise 
in  the  boiling  point  is  consequently  greater  than  would  be  expected 
from  the  amount  of  dissolved  substance  present.  E.  G. 

Solid    Solutions    between     Organic     Compounds.       Felicb 

vRELLi  and  Felice  Gobni  {Gazzetta,  1904,  34,  ii,  lOl — 113). — Phenyl 

>jilicylate  (salol)  is  a  troublesome  solvent  for  cryoscopic  measurements, 
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but  if  the  external  bath  is  kept  at  about  3°  below  the  freezing  point  of 
solution  so  as  to  obtain  superfusion  to  the  extent  of  about  2°,  and  if 
also  care  is  taken  in  the  stirring,  concordant  results  can  be  obtained. 

From  measurements  of  solutions  of  naphthalene,  azobenzene,  bromo- 
benzene,  diphenyl,  ^;-xylene,  beuzmilide,  acetanilide,  and  benzoic  acid 
iu  phenyl  salicylate,  the  molecular  freezing  point  depression  for  this 
solvent  is  found  to  be  about  K=  123. 

Phenyl  benzoate  and  salicylresorcinol  give  abnormally  small  depx'es- 
sions  in  phenyl  salicylate  t-olutions,  whilst  salicylquinol  raises  the 
freezing  point  even  in  very  low  concentrations.  Salicylanilide  also 
forms  solid  solutions  with  phenyl  salicylate,  showing  that  the  groups 
•0*  and  'NH'  in  open  chains  are  isomorphogenic. 

Measurements  of  the  freezing  points  of  solutions  of  naphthalene 
and  diphenyl  in  phenyl  benzoate  give  the  value  80  for  the  molecular 
freezing  point  depression  of  this  solvent.  In  concentrations  greater 
than  1  per  cent.,  acetanilide  gives  abnormal  molecular  weights  in 
phenyl  benzoate.  Benzanilide  also  gives  solid  solutions  with  phenyl 
benzoate,  confirming  the  isomorphogenic  relations  of  the  groups  •()• 
and  'NH*  in  open  chains.  Salol  yields  abnormally  small  depressions 
in  phenyl  benzoate  solution. 

Antimony  tribromide  forms  solid  solutions  with  bromoform,  showing 
that  S6,  like  N,  is  isomorphogenetic  with  Cfl.  T.  H.  P. 


Solid  Solutions.  Giuseppe  Bruni  and  A.  Trovanelli  {Atti  R. 
Accad.  Lincei,  1904,  [v],  13,  ii,  176 — 184). — The  authors  have  made  a 
series  of  experiments  to  ascertain  whether  oxy-compounds  form  solid 
solutions  with  the  corresponding  sulphur  compounds. 

Thioacetic  acid  gives  abnormal  molecular  weights  (99 — 105  instead 
of  76)  in  freezing  acetic  acid.  Thioacetamide  yields  normal  values  in 
acetamide  and  formamide  solutions.  Eohyl  thiolcarbamate  gives 
abnormal  values  (182 — 185  instead  of  105)  and  ethyl  thioncarbamate 
normal  values  in  freezing  urethane. 

Hence,  in  the  aliphatic  series,  compounds  containing  the  group 
:C"SH  (thioacetic  acid  and  ethyl  thiolcarbamate)  give  solid  solutions 
with  the  corresponding  derivatives  containing  the  group  iC'OH,  while 
the  sulphur  compounds,  containing  the  residue  !CiS  (thioacetamide  and 
thioncarbamate),  are  incapable  of  crystallising  with  the  corresponding 
oxygen  derivatives. 

Thiophenol,  however,  has  the  normal  molecuUr  weight  in  freezing 
phenol,  so  that  the  law  given  above  for  aliphatic  compounds  cannot  be 
extended  to  aromatic  derivatives. 

jo-Chloronitrobenzene  exhibits  abnormal  cryoscopic  behaviour  in 
^-fiuoronitrobenzene,  but  the  abnormality  is  much  less  marked  when 
the  latter  is  dissolved  in  the  former.  This  agrees  with  previous 
observations  and  also  with  theoretical  considerations,  which  show  that, 
when  two  isomorphous  substances  differ  markedly  in  their  melting 
pointH,  the  abnormality  in  molecular  weight  is  the  gr-'ater  when  the 
one  with  the  high  melting  point  is  dissolved  in  the  other. 

Contrary  to  the  statement  of  Castoro  (A'>str.,  1899,  ii,  360),  acet- 
amide is  a  good  solvent  for  cryoscopic  determinations.  T.  H.  P. 
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Molecular  State  of  Anhydrous  and  Hyd rated  Salts  of  Metals 
in  Organic  Solvents.  Giuseppe  Bruni  and  A.  Manuelli  {Zeit. 
Elektruchem.,  1904,  10,  601 — 604). — The  depression  of  the  freezing 
point  of  urethane  and  of  acetaraide  produced  by  copper,  nickel,  cobalt, 
and  manganese  chlorides  is  determined. 

In  urethane,  the  anhydrous  salts  and  water  separately  give  normal 
freezing  point  depressions,  whereas  the  two  together  give  small  depres- 
sions. The  results  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a  porcion  of  the  water 
of  crystallisation  of  these  salts  remains  in  combination  with  them 
when  they  are  dissolved  in  urethane.  When  dissolved  in  acetamide, 
the  anhydrous  salts  are  dissociated  to  a  large  extent.  When  water  is 
added  to  the  solution  of  the  anhydrous  salt,  it  produces  the  same  de- 
pression of  the  freezing  point  which  would  be  observed  with  the  pure 
solvent.  Except  copper  chloride,  the  hydrated  salts  behave  as  though 
the  whole  of  the  water  was  split  off.  Copper  chloride  appears  to  retain 
iHgO.  The  decomposition  may  be  due  to  the  high  temperature  (82°) 
or  to  the  combination  of  the  salts  with  acetamide  itself.  T.  E. 

Order  of  Magnitude  of  the  Time  of  Formation  of  Complex 
Molecules,  Equilibrium  Constants,  and  Atomic  Dimensions. 
GuiDO  \iODL\^T>E.v.  {^Zeit.  Elektrochem.,  1904,  10,  604 — 607). — Referring 
to  Haber's  paper  on  this  subject  (this  vol.,  ii,  607),  the  author  suggests 
that  the  active  mass  of  a  dissolved  substance  is  not  necessarily  pro- 
portional to  its  concentration,  and  that  the  extremely  small  active 
masses  calculated  from  E.M.F.s  may  correspond  with  much  larger 
concentrations.  There  are  no  grounds  for  doubting  the  reality  of  the 
small  active  masses  calculated  ;  in  some  cases  (for  example,  a  solu- 
tion of  silver  chloride  in  an  alkali  chloride)  they  may  be  shown 
analytically  to  exist.  The  difficulty  which  Haber  sees  in  the 
rapid  chemical  reactions  which  occur  in  solutions  containing  com- 
plex ions  may  be  avoided  by  supposing  that  the  complex  ions 
react  directly  and  do  not  first  dissociate  inti  simple  metallic  ions. 
For  example,  the  precipitation  of  silver  sulphide  from  a  solution  of 
potassium  silver  cyanide  may  take  place  as  follows  :  2Ag(CN)3"  4-  S"  ^=^ 

Ag2CN)g8"""  and    Ag2(CN)^S =    Ag2S  +  6CN'.      This   would    be 

analogous  to  the  decomposition  of  silver  potassium  thiosulphate.  The 
electrolytic  deposition  of  silver  from  such  a  solution  might  occur  by 
the  Ag(0N)3"  ion  first  taking  up  a  negative  charge  at  the  cathode, 
forming  the  unstable  ion  Ag(CN)3"',  which  would  then  decompose  into 
Ag  and  3iCN)'. 

KicHABD  Abegg  {ibid.,  607 — 609)  considers  that  the  fact  that  an 
electrode  is  very  much  more  completely  and  rapidly  depolarised  by  a 
solution  containing  a  complex  salt  of  a  metal  than  by  a  dilute  solution 
of  a  salt  of  the  same  metal  containing  the  same  number  of  metallic 
ions  proves  that  the  metallic  ions  are  formed  from  the  complex  ions 
with  great  velocity.  The  observations  of  Brereton  Baker  on  the 
effects  of  minute  quantities  of  water  on  chemical  reactions  are  cited 
as  showing  that  very  small  quantities  of  ions  are  capible  of  pr-nlucing 
rapid  reactions.  The  author  also  takes  the  view  that  many  organic 
reactions  are  due  to  quantities  of  ions  which  are  mui:h  smaller  than 
even  the  smallest  calculated  in  solutions  of  inorganic  substauced. 
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H.  Danneel  {ibid.,  609 — 610)  holds  that  the  shortest  time  in  which 
a  chemical  change  can  take  place  is  not  necessarily  so  long  as  that 
calculated  by  Haber.  If  the  reacting  molecules  are  in  contact,  it  may 
be  infinitely  small.  T.  E. 

Diminution  in  the  Velocity  of  Crystallisation  caused  by 
Foreign  Substances.  Maurice  Padoa  and  D.  Galeati  {Atti  R. 
Accad.  Liiicei,  1904,  [v],  13,  ii,  107 — 111.  Compare  Dreyer,  Abstr., 
this  vol.,  ii,  611). — The  authors  criticise  the  calculations  and  results 
of  von  Pickardt  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  66).  They  have  measured  the 
velocities  of  crystallisation  of  a-naphthylamine,  diphenylamine,  benzil, 
and  benzophenone,  both  in  the  pure  state  and  when  mixed  with 
varying  proportions  of  various  substances  of  widely-differing 
molecular  weights.  The  maximum  velocity  was  taken  as  the  observed 
value,  and  not  an  extrapolated  value  as  was  done  by  von  Pickardt.  The 
results  with  benzophenone  correspond  with  those  obtained  by  von 
Pickardt  and  do  not  obey  the  laws  laid  down  by  this  author,  to  the  effect 
that  molecular  quantities  of  dissolved  substances  lower  the  velocity  of 
crystallisation  of  the  solvent  to  the  same  extent  and  that  this 
lowering  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  concentration  of 
the  solute.  Cryoscopic  measurements  show  that  the  substances  dis- 
solved in  benzophenone  possess  normal  molecular  weights.  Liquids 
have  a  greater  influence  on  the  velocity  of  crystallisation  than  solids. 

The  phenomena  of  crystallisation  are  very  complex  and  probably 
depend  on  the  internal  friction  of  the  melted  mass.  T.  H.  P. 

Proof  of  the  Nature  of  Liquid  Crystals  by  Aid  of  Electric 
Kataphoresis.  Georq  Bredig  and  G.  von  Schukowsky  {Ber.,  1904, 
37,  3419—3425.  Compare  Tammann,  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  445  ;  Rotarski, 
Abstr,,  1903,  i,  869  ;  Schenk  and  Eichwald,  this  vol.,  i,  118 ;  de  Kock, 
this  vol.,  ii,  548). — If  a  current  of  electricity,  at  a  potential  varying  from 
72  to  20,000  volts,  is  passed  through  a  suspension  of  shellac  in  water, 
the  shellac  particles  immediately  gather  at  the  anode  and  in  5  minutes 
the  separation  is  distinct  to  the  unaided  eye.  Under  the  microscope, 
with  an  E.M.F.  of  70  volts,  the  separation  can  be  observed 
almost  instantaneously. 

If  the  so-called  liquid  crystals  are  really  emulsions,  separation  should 
take  place  in  this  manner.  With  the  liquid  crystals  of  j9-azoxyanisole, 
anisaldazine,  the  condensation  product  of  benzaldehyde  and  benzidine, 
and  the  condensation  product  of  p-tolualdehyde  and  benzidine,  no 
such  separation  took  place  when  a  current,  at  potentials  varying  from 
72  to  48,000  volts,  was  passed  through  them  for  10  minutes  to  3  hours. 
With  cholesterol  propionate,  in  three  experiments  at  an  E.M.F.  of  72 
volts,  the  current  passing  for  60 — 100  minutes,  the  liquid  at  the 
cathode  appeared  to  become  clearer,  but  no  change  took  place  on 
reversing  the  current.  G.  Y. 

New  Points  in  the  Theory  of  Colloids.  Eduard  Jordis  {Zeit. 
Elektrochem.,  1904,  10,  509 — 518). — With  the  exception  of  silver,  all 
inorganic  colloids  are  formed  from  elements  of  valency  higher  than 
unity.  The  salts  of  all  these  elements  are  hydrolysed  in  aqueous 
solution.     The  formation  of  the  colloid  is  regarded  as  the  final  result 
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of  the  continued  hydrolysis.  The  pure  hydroxides  never  form  hydro- 
sols  ;  when  the  content  of  acid  or  alkali  is  reduced  below  a  certain 
point,  the  colloid  invariably  separates  as  a  hydrogel.  Even  in  Bredig's 
metallic  colloid  solutions,  the  author  thinks  that  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  alkali  or  other  impurity  would  be  present  to  form  a  hydrosol.  The 
small  quantity  of  acid  or  alkali  required  to  form  a  hydrosol  is 
supposed  to  be  combined  with  the  colloid  in  the  form  of  an  ion,  so 
that  the  colloid  has  an  electric  charge;  this  charge  changes  its  surface 
tension  :  as  long  as  the  surface  tension  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
liquid,  the  colloid  remains  in  the  hydrosol  form ;  having  the  same 
surface  tension  as  the  liquid,  it  is  indistinguishable  from  it,  but  is 
nevertheless  merely  a  suspended  solid.  The  formation  of  the  hydrogel 
is  due  to  the  charge  changing,  and  with  it  the  surface  tention. 

T.  E. 

Stability  of  the  Equilibrium  of  Multivariant  Systems. 
Paul  Saurkl  (/.  Physical  Chem.,  1904,  8,  488 — 490). — An  extension 
of  the  theorems  deduced  concerning  the  stability  of  a  bivariant 
system  (this  vol.,  ii,  643).  The  theorems  are  obtained  by  replacing 
"  trivariant  "  and  **  bivariant  "  for  "bivariant  "  and  "  univariant  "  in 
the  previous  paper.  The  theorems  may  be  further  extended  to  any 
multivariant  systems.  L.  M.  J. 

IndifEerent  Points.  Paul  Saurel  {J.  Physical  Chem.,  1904,  8, 
491 — 492). — A  multivariant  system  is  at  an  indifferent  point  when 
it  admits  of  a  series  of  equilibrium  states  during  which  tem- 
perature, pressure,  and  concentrations  remain  constant  while  the 
masses  of  the  phases  change.  The  temperature  of  the  indifferent 
point  is,  in  general,  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  of  the  temperatures  at 
which  the  system  is  in  equilibrium  under  the  given  pressure,  and  the 
pressure  similarly  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  for  the  given  temperature. 
If  for  a  reversible  change  the  changes  of  entropy  and  volume  have  the 
same  sign,  the  maximum  pressure  is  associated  with  a  minimum 
temperature  and  a  minimum  pressure  with  a  maximum  temperature. 
If,  however,  the  changes  of  entropy  and  volume  have  different  signs, 
then  maxima  (or  minima)  of  pressure  and  temperature  are  associated. 

L.  M.  J. 

Equilibrium  between  Silver  Salts.  Richard  Lucas  {Zeit.  anorg. 
Chem.,  1904,  41,  193 — 215). — "When  potassium  chloride  is  agitated 
with  silver  cyanide,  the  complex  potassium  silver  cyanide  is  formed 
and  silver  chloride  separates.  This  reaction  proceeds  almost  instan- 
taneously. When  potassium  silver  cyanide  is  agitated  with  silver 
chloride,  potassium  chloride  is  formed  and  silver  cyanide  separates. 
In  the  reaction  Ag-Ag(CN)2-t-KCl  :^i  K-Ag(CN)j-h  AgCl,  silver 
chloride  and  silver  cyanide  separate  as  solid  phases ;  their  active 
masses  are  accordingly  constant  and  the  following  relationi^hips  exist : 
[Ag*]-[Ag(CN)2']  =  ^1  ^^^  [^g'J[Cl']  =  A'^2,  where  K^  and  A'j  represent 
the  solubility  products  of  the  solid  phases.  Equilibrium  is  established 
when  [Ag(CN)2']/[Cr]  =  A'j/A'2  =  constant,  K.  The  latter  value  was 
found  by  experiment  to  be  00260  at  25° ;  it  remains  the  same  whether 
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equilibrium  is  established  between  silver  cyanide  and  potassium 
chloride  or  between  potassium  silver  cyanide  and  silver  chloride. 
When  the  f-olubility  product  of  one  of  the  sparingly  soluble  salts  is 
known,  the  value  for  the  other  is  readily  determined.  Thus  the 
solubility  product  of  silver  chloiide  at  25°  is  (1-41  x  10"''),  whence  that 
for  silver  cyanide  is  0'0260  (141  x  10"^]^,  whilst  the  solubility  is 
2  27  X  10"''.  When  the  solubility  of  silver  cyanide  was  determined 
by  using  silver  bromide  instead  of  silver  chloride,  the  value 
2*19  X  10"''  was  obtained,  a  value  which  was  also  obtained  when  silver 
thiocyanate  was  used.  The  mean  value  was  accordingly  2*2  x  10"^,  a 
value  at  variance  with  that  deduced  by  Bottger  from  determinations 
of  electrical  conductivity.  The  interaction  between  potassium  iodide 
and  silver  cyanide  is  very  complete. 

A  different  value  for  the  solubility  of  silver  cyanide,  namely, 
0485  X  lO"*',  is,  however,  obtained  from  experiments  on  the  solubility 
of  silver  cyanide  in  ammonia  (compare  Bodlander  and  Fittig,  Ab?tr., 
1902,  ii,  248).  The  complex  ion  Ag(NH3)^*  is  present,  whilst  the 
complex  talt  formed  is  only  slightly  dissociated,  the  degree  of  dis- 
sociation increasing  only  slightly  with  increasing  dilution.  The  dis- 
solved salt  has  the  formula  AgCN.NHg,  and  it  is  dissociated  according 
to  the  equation  2AgCN,NH3  =  Ag^NHg^H- Ag(CN)2'.  The  influence 
on  the  solubility  of  silver  cyanide  in  ammonia  exerted  by  the  addition 
of  other  silver  salts  was  also  examined. 

Owing  to  the  slight  solubility  of  silver  cyanide  in  ammonia,  the 
lowering  of  the  freezing  point  was  small. 

Measurements  of  the  electrical  conductivity  of  silver  cyanide  in 
ammonia  showed  that  the  specific  conductivity  varied  only  slightly 
from  that  of  ammonia.  Interaction  between  silver  iodide  and  potass- 
ium cyanide  is  expret=sed  by  Agl-f  2KCN  =  KAg(CN)2  + Kl.  The 
action  is  complete  when  the  number  of  silver  ions  liberated  from  silver 
iodide  is  as  great  as  the  number  from  the  decompo.^ition  of  the  com- 
plex ions.     The  ratio  [CNJ7[Ag(CN)2]  is  283  x  10-3. 

Silver  sulphide  is  less  suluble  than  silver  iodide  both  in  water  and 
in  aqueous  potassium  cyanide.  The  solubility  product  of  silver  sul- 
phide is  [Ag']'^[S"J  =  17'9  X  lO"*'-*.  In  order  to  determine  the  solubility 
of  silver  sulpliide  in  potassium  cyanide,  the  former  was  agitated  at 
25°  with  solutions  of  potas.-ium  cyanide  of  varying  stre^  gths.  In 
solutions  stronger  than  iV/005,  the  complex  silver  salt  K2Ag(CN)3  is 
formed,  thus:  AgjS-l- 6KCN-H  H20  =  2K2A.g(CN)3+ KSII 4- KOH. 
The  solubility  of  silver  sulphide  in  potassium  cyanide  is  1-66x10-^^. 
From  the  relatiouship  deduced  by  Bodlander  between  solubility  and 
heat  of  formation,  the  electric  potential  of  sulphur  towards  hydrogen 
is  determined  to  be  -  059  volt.  A.  McK. 


Theoretical  Consideration  of  Reactions  which  take  place 
in  Two  or  More  Successive  Stages.  Coenraad  L.  Jungius  {Zeit. 
pfii/8'kal.  Cheni.,  lyU4,  49,  368  —375) — In  refereuce  to  Smits  and 
WulS's  ex[jerimeuts  on  the  velocity  ot  transformation  of  carbon 
monoxide  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  276,  638),  the  autuor  shows  that  chemical 
processes  which  are  of  the  first  order,  but   really  take  place  in  two  or 
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more  stage?,  may  be  reversible.  In  other  word.e,  there  may  be  in- 
complete reactions,  the  course  of  which  does  not  harmonise  with  the 
number  of  molecules  occurring  in  the  chemical  equation.     In  such  a 

case,     the     usual     formula,    dx/dt^k.Cy^.O^" - /t 'C/'^'-Cj''^' 

cannot  be  applied,  and  the  experiments  may  not  point  to  any  deOnite 
order  of  reaction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chemical  equation  may  be 
taken  as  a  basis  for  the  determination  of  the  equilibrium  constant. 

J.  C.  P. 

Application  of  the  Phase  Rule  to  Mixtures  of  Iron  and 
Carbon.  H.  W.  Bakhuis  Roozeboom  {Zeit.  Elektrochem.,  1904,  10, 
489 — 491). — The  author  reproduces  the  diagram  given  previously 
(Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  728),  with  a  few  small  alterations  in  the  positions 
of  the  lines  due  to  more  recent  experiments.  T.  E. 

Reaction  Velocity  and  Free  Energy.  Max  Bodenstein  {Zeit. 
physikal.  Chem.,  1904,  49,  61 — 69). — One  ot  the  chief  problems  of  chemi- 
cal kinetics  is  the  determination  of  reaction  velocity  {V)  in  absolute 
units,  and  the  discovery  of  the  relationship  between  this  and  the  other 
factors  concerned,  namely,  the  driving  force  [F)  of  the  reaction  and 
the  chemical  resistance  {R).  It  is  probable  that  these  are  connected 
by  an  expression  analogous  to  Ohm's  law,  and  that  V=  FjR,  but  R 
especially,  made  up  as  it  is  of  the  most  diverse  factors,  is  as  yet 
far  from  susceptible  of  quantitative  determination.  As  a  beginning, 
however,  to  the  study  of  these  relationships,  the  author  proposes  a 
complete  investigation  of  the  velocities  and  equilibria  characteristic 
of  the  combination  of  hydrogen  with  the  halogens,  case.s  which  are 
unaffected  by  catalysts,  and  in  which  the  course  of  reaction  is  in 
harmony  with  Guldberg  and  Waage's  fundamental  views  of  the 
relationship  of  velocity  and  equilibrium.  Reichenbach  has  accordingly 
made  a  preliminary  study  of  the  rate  of  union  of  hydrogen  and 
bromine  with  promising  results.  By  a  method  similar  to  that  used 
in  another  investigation  (Bodenstein,  Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  369  ;  1894,  ii, 
12  ;  1897,  ii,  252),  the  course  of  change  can  be  conveniently  followed 
between  228°  and  328°,  within  which  range  the  reaction  is  practi- 
cally non-reversible.  An  experiment  at  650 — 750°  showed  that 
hydrogen  bromide  is  dissociated  under  these  conditions  to  the  extent 
of  0-3— 0-9  per  cent.  J.  C.  P. 

Dissociation  of  Hydrogen  Bromide  and  Hydrogen  Chloride. 
Max  Bodenstein  and   Ahthur  Geigek  {Zeit.   physikal.    Chem.,   1904, 
49,  70 — 81.     Compare  Bodenstein,  preceding  abstract). — The  extent 
of    dissociation  of    hydrogen  bromide  and  hydrogen    chloride  cannot 
be  accurately  determined  by  the  method  used  in  the  ca.«e  of  hydro- 
gen   iodide  (Bodenstein,    1893,   ii,   369;  1894,  ii.  12;  1897,  ii,   252) 
lipcause  of  the  high  velocity  of  the  reactions  involved.     The  relation- 
.ip,  however,  between  chemical  equilibrium  and  electromotive  force 
•  e  Kniipffer,  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  420;  Dolezalek,  ibid.,  421)  furnishes 
■  e  required  result,  which    is,  in    the    first    place,  the    value    of    £", 
t  lie  equilibrium  constant.     The  data  necessary  in  the  case  of  hydro- 
;^'en  chloride  are  obtainable  from    Dolezalek's    paper  {loc.    cit),  and 
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those  necessary  in  the  case  of  hydrogen  bromide  are  recorded  in  the 
present  paper.  It  follows  from  these  that  at  30°  the  percentage  dissocia- 
tion of  hydrogen  bromide  is  6  x  10"'',  whilst  that  of  hydrogen  chloride 
is  6  6  X  lO"'!^  The  degrees  of  dissociation  at  higher  temperatures 
may  be  deduced  from  the  equation  d{logK)/dT=  -  qjRT",  for  q  is 
known  in  each  case,  and  its  variation  with  temperature  can  be  calcu- 
lated. In  this  way  the  following  values  have  been  obtained  for  the 
percentage  dissociation  at  high  temperatures  : 

Hydrogen  chloride.         Hydrogen  bromido. 

600°  abs 15x10-7  0-0035 

1000     „  0002  0-18 

2000     „  0-8  6-0 

J.  C.  P. 

Oxidation  of  the  Iodine  Ion  to  Hypolodite  as  an  Inter- 
mediate Stage  in  Several  Reactions.  Johannes  Brode  {Zeit. 
physikal.  Ch'im,,  1904,  49,  208 — 216.  Compare  Noyes  and  Scott, 
Abstr,,  1896,  ii,  158;  Brode,  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  443;  Bredig  and 
Walton,  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  282). — The  following  reactions  are  com- 
pared :  I,  2H2O2  =  2H2O  +  Og,  catalytically  accelerated  by  iodine  ions  in 
neutral  solution ;  II,  H202  +  2HI  =  2H20-Hl2»  in  acid  solution;  III, 
H20.^  +  2Na2S203  +  2H*  =  2H20  +  Na2S408  +  2Na*,  catalytically  acceler- 
ated by  iodine  ions  in  dilute  acid  solution.  It  is  shown  that  in  each 
case  the  course  of  change  is  governed  by  the  equation  dxjdt  =  kc-^c^, 
where  Cj  and  Cj  are  the  concentrations  of  peroxide  and  iodine  ions 
respectively.  The  velocity  constants  thus  obtained  for  reactions  II 
and  III  are  equal,  and  half  the  value  of  the  constant  for  reaction  I. 
It  is  therefore  supposed  that  in  all  three  cases  the  velocity  really 
measured  is  that  of  the  intermediate  reaction,  HgOg  + 1' =  H2O2  +  01', 
and  that  the  double  velocity  in  reaction  I  is  due  to  a  very  rapid  inter- 
action of  the  hypoiodite  with  another  peroxide  molecule,  thus  :  01'  -f- 
H202  =  H20-l-02-l-r. 

The  author  doubts  whether  any  reaction  of  the  first  order  is  known 
that  takes  place  at  a  measurable  rate  without  a  catalyst.  Where  a 
catalyst  is  necessary,  there  may  be  an  intermediate  reaction,  as  in  the 
case  considered  above,  and  the  reaction  really  studied  is  then  one  of 
the  second  order.  The  author,  in  fact,  considers  that  in  all  reactions 
the  governing  formula  is  dxjdt  =  kc^c^  (or  kc^),  and  that  any  deviation 
from  the  course  required  by  this  formula  is  due  to  the  superposi- 
tion of  several  velocities.  J.  C.  P. 

Rate  of  the  Reaction  between  Iodic  and  Hydriodic  Acids. 
Saul  Dushman  (/.  Physical  C/iem.,  1904,  8,  453— 482).— The  rate  of 
the  reaction  in  acetic  acid  solutions  was  determined.  It  was  found 
that  the  rate  was  proportional  to  the  second  power  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  hydrogen  ion,  to  the  first  power  of  the  concentration  of 
the  iodate  ion,  and  approximately  to  the  second  power  of  the  concen- 
tration of  the  iodine  ion.  With  iodine  in  excess,  that  is,  with  the 
tri-iodine  ion  present  in  excess,  the  rate  was  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  coQcentration  of  tl^e  hydrogen  ion  and  to  the  first  power  of  the 
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concentration  of  both  the  iodine  and  tri-iodine  ions.     These  results 
suggest    equations   in    which    the    left-hand    sides    are    respectively 

+      -  -     -         +      — 

2I  +  2H  +  I03=  and  I  +  l3  +  2H  +  I03  =  .     The  right-hand  side  of  the 

first  is  probably  2H0I  +  I0,  but  that  of  the  second  equation  is  doubt- 
ful.    The  authors  offer  the  suggestion  HI  +  HI,  +  IO3  =  HOI  -l-  HOIg  + 

10,  in  which  the  hypothetical  HOIj  decomposes  into  1^  and  HOI. 

L.  M.  J. 

Enzyme  Action.  I.  H.  P.  Barendrecht  {Zeit.  jjhysikal.  Chem., 
1904, 49,  456 — 482). — Fuller  details  are  given  of  work  already  reported 
(this  vol.,  ii,  551).  The  equation  governing  the  inversion  of  sucrose  by 
invertase  is  —dxldt  =  mxl[x  +  n{a  —  xy\,  where  a  is  the  initial  number 
of  grams  of  sucrose  in  100  c.c.  of  water,  m  is  the  quantity  of  invert 
sugar  produced  in  the  first  minute,  x  is  the  unchanged  sucrose  at  time 
t,  and  n  is  the  absorptive  power  of  invert  sugar  for  the  enzyme  radia- 
tion relatively  to  that  of  sucrose.  The  data  recorded  by  Brown 
(Trans.,  1902,  81,  377)  are  in  harmony  with  this  equation,  and  also 
with  the  modified  equation  —dx/dt  =  7n.x/[x  +  7i{a-x)  + 0  5b],  which 
provides  for  the  case  where  b  grams  of  dextrose  or  laevulose  are  initially 
present. 

The  synthetical  action  of  enzyme  radiation  is  further  discussed,  and 
formulae  are  given  for  the  cases  in  which  the  products  of  inversion 
undergo  a  secondary  change  before  reversion  can  take  place.  The 
author's  results  are  in  harmony  with  Simon's  views  (Abstr.,  1901, 
i,  256)  rather  than  with  those  of  Armstrong  (Trans.,  1903,  83,  1305) 
and  Lowry  (Trans.,  1903,  83,  1314).  J.  C.  P. 

Heterogeneous  Catalytic  Reactions.  II.  Autocatalysis  in 
Heterogeneous  Systems.  Max  Bodenstein  {Zeit.  physikaL  Chem., 
1904,  49,  41 — 60.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  245). — Besides  showing,  as 
previously  reported  (this  vol.,  ii,  413),  that  the  decomposition  of 
antimony  hydride  is  a  case  of  autocatalysis,  and  that  the  corresponding 
equation,  dx/dt  =  A;(m  +  x){a  -  x),  represents  the  actual  course  of  the 
reaction  as  determined  by  Stock  and  Guttmann  (this  vol.,  ii,  246),  the 
author  deals  with  other  cases  of  autocatalysis  in  heterogeneous  systems. 
Thus  Cohen's  observations  on  the  decomposition  of  arsenic  trihydride 
(Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  593  ;  1898,  ii,  328)  and  the  author's  observations  on 
the  decomposition  of  hydrogen  selenide  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  639)  may  be 
quantitatively  reproduced  with  the  aid  of  the  above  equation.  The 
decomposition  of  sodium  thiosulphate  by  acids  is  an  analogous  case, 
for  the  sulphur  formed  in  the  reaction  behaves  as  a  catalyst,  and  it  is 
found  that  Foussereau's  numbers  (Ann.  chim.  Phys.,  1888,  [vi],  15, 
533)  are  in  fair  agreement  with  the  demands  of  the  above  equation. 

J.  C.  P. 

Catalysis  of  Ethyl  Acetate  by  Nitric  Acid  in  Presence  of 
Alkali  Nitrates.  Harald  London  {Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1904,  40, 
189—198.     Compare   Euler,  Abstr.,   1900,  ii,  269).— For  every  O'i 
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equivalent  of  potassium  or  sodium  nitrate,  the  velocity  of  catalysis  of 
ethyl  acetate  by  nitric  acid  increases  by  2 "3  per  cent.  ;  this  effect  is 
half  as  great  as  the  corre^pondinginfluenceof  chlorides  on  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  neutral  salt  action  ("Neutralsalzwirkung  ")  of  the  nitric 
acid  itself  is  also  about  half  that  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  influence  of  the  various  ions  on  the  velocity  of  catalysis  is 
formulated  thus : 

■^hci  =  ^.»ih(1  +  a.WH  +  i.mNa  +  c.mci) 
■^HN03=  A.mji{l  +  a.mH  +  b.insa  +  d.nisoi), 
where  7)1  is  ionic  concentration  and  A,a,b,  c,d  are  constants.     From 
the   author's   experiments,    the    values   of   the   constants    are  :    A  = 
304   (±5),   a  +  c  =  034    (±0-10),    6  +  c  =  0-58    (  +  002),     a  +  d  =  0'\8 
(±0-02),  b  +  d ^Oi2  (±006).  J.  C.  P. 

Disintegration  of  Elements.  Hugo  Kauffmann  (Zeit.  angew. 
Chain.,  1904,  17,  1393— 1397).— A  theoretical  paper.  A.  McK. 

Supposed  Change  in  Weight  during  Chemical  Reactions. 
Antonino  lo  Sukdo  {Nuovo  Cimento,  19ii4,  [v],  8,  45 — 67). — The 
author  describes  the  methods  employed  by  him  to  determine  whether 
any  change  of  weight  occurs  in  the  reaction  taking  place  between  iron 
and  a  basic  solution  of  copper  sulphate.  The  variations  obtained  are 
so  nearly  equal  to  the  errors  of  experiment  that  it  is  concluded  that 
no  alteration  in  weight  occurs  in  this  reaction.  T.  H.  P. 

Atomic  Weight  of  Radium  and  Relationships  between 
the  Atomic  Weights  of  the  Elements  and  their  Spectra. 
W.  Marshall  Watts  {Phil.  Mag.,  1904,  8,  279— 284).— The  author  cal- 
culates the  atomic  weight  of  radium  by  the  law  of  Runge  and  Precht 
from  the  various  pairs  of  the  four  elements,  magnesium,  calcium, 
strontium,  and  barium.  The  values  vary  between  2227  and  2636. 
The  author  considers  the  metliod  of  calculation  gives  results  consider- 
ably too  high.  Calculations  of  the  atomic  weights  of  series  of  elements 
by  the  same  law  show  that  lithium  and  sodium  give  values  approxi- 
mately correct  if  considered  in  a  series  with  copper,  silver,  and  gold, 
but  not  when  considered  in  series  with  potassium,  rubidium,  and 
caesium.  Similarly,  magnesium  fits  in  better  with  calcium  and 
strontium  than  with  zinc  and  cadmium.  L.  M.  J. 

Chemical  Valency.  Jean  Billitzer  (Monatsh.,  1904,  25, 
745 — 773). — The  author  considers  that  the  valency  of  an  element 
varies  with  the  temperature  ;  thus  at  the  ordinary  temperature  carbon 
is  quadrivalent,  and  therefore  acetylene  is  an  unsaturated  compound, 
but  at  high  temperatures,  as  that  of  the  electric  arc,  carbon  is  bivalent 
and  acetylene  is  formed  as  a  saturated  substance.  Where  a  reaction  is 
accompanied  by  a  change  in  volume,  the  valency  of  an  element  may 
be  effected  by  changes  of  pressure.  At  3000°  under  a  pressure  of 
0001  atmosphere,  94  per  cent,  of  carbon  dioxide  decomposes  into 
carbon  monoxide  and  water,  whereas  under  100  atmot^pheres  pressure 
only  10  per  cent,  of  carbon  dioxide  is  decomposed.  In  both  cases  the 
carbon  partly  becomes  bivalent,  the  higher  pressure  favouring  quadri- 
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valency.     The  valencies  of  the  elements  in  a  group  of  the  periodic 
syf-tem  vary  inversely  with  the  vapour  tension,  G.  Y. 

Passivity  of  Metals.  Otto  Sackur  {Clutm.  Zeit ,  1904,  28, 
954 — 956). — An  historical  survey  dealing  with  the  passivity  of  metalp. 

A.  McK. 

Recognition  of  Tautomerism  in  Liquids.  Rudolf  Schenck 
and  E.  Ellenberger  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  3443— 3453).— The  authors 
discuss  tautomerism  in  liquids  which  do  not  undergo  association.  The 
molefular  surface  energy  y{Mv)-P  (Ramsay  and  Shields,  Trans.,  1893, 
63,1089;  Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  179)  is  plotted  against  temperature.  The 
curve  in  the  case  of  a  pure  liquid  is  a  straight  line.  For  the  two 
distinct  modifications  A  an(?  B  of  a  tautomeric  liquid,  two  parallel 
straight  lines  would  be  obtained,  but  for  a  mixture  of  the  two  which 
changes  in  composition  with  the  temperature  a  curve  would  be  obtained, 
for  example,  in  Fig.  A  A'  or  BB'.  Similarly  if  the  tempeiature- 
coefficient  K  is  calculated  from  the  equation  y(J/t7)-/3=  K{i  -t-d). 


7'Mv^ 


For  a  normal  liquid,  the  value  is  2'12  Erg.,  but  for  one  exhibiting 
tautomeri-m  the  value  first  approximates  to  the  normal,  then  reaches  a 
maximum,  and  then  again  approximates  to  the  normal  value,  or,  starting 
near  the  normal  value,  it  reaches  a  minimum  and  again  approximates 
to  the  normal  value. 

The  latter  case  can  be  distinguished  from  variations  due  to  associa- 
tion by  determining  the  values  at  sufficiently  low  temperatures.  In 
cases  of  association,  the  coefficient  continues  to  decrease  with  the  tem- 
perature, but  with  tautomerism  a  minimum  is  reached  and  then  the 
coffficient  again  approaches  the  normal  value.  Dibenzoylacetone  in  a 
fused  state,  acetylacetone,  and  ethyl  acetoacetate  have  been  examined 
and  the  results  confirm  those  obtained  by  previous  investigators. 
VoT  example,  ethyl  acetoacetate  consists  of  one  modification  only  (the 
kttonic)  at  all  temperatures  up  to  about  140°.  J.  J.  S. 

A  Modified  Kipp  Apparatus.  Josef  Loczka  (Chetn.  Zeit.,  1904, 
28,    729,     730). — The    apparatus    consists    of    a   3-necked    Woulf'a 
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flask,  above  which  is  placed  an  acid  container,  the  tapped  stem  of 
the  latter  passing  down  through  the  middle  neck  nearly  to  the  bottom 
of  the  flask.  The  lower  part  of  this  stem  is  perforated  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  glass  tube.  After  placing  a  layer  of  pumice-stone  in  the 
flask,  sufficient  ferrous  sulphide,  marble,  <fcc.,  according  to  the  kind  of 
gas  which  it  is  desired  to  produce,  is  added,  and  the  acid  allowed  to 
run  down  from  the  upper  vessel.  The  gas  evolved  is  drawn  by  means 
of  a  tapped  delivery  tube  leading  from  one  of  the  necks  of  the  flask. 
Any  excess  of  acid  running  into  the  flask  is  caused  to  return  to  the 
acid  container  by  a  tube  passing  through  the  third  neck  of  the  flask 
and  reaching  from  the  bottom  of  the  latter  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
acid  vessel.     All  the  tubes  are  of  glass  and  the  joints  are  ground  in. 

W.  P.  S. 

New  Form  of  Wash-bottle  and  Safety  Bunsen  Burner. 
Rudolf  L.  Steinlen  (C/iem.  Zeit.,  1904,  28,  753). — The  tube  forming 
the  mouth-piece  of  the  wash-bottle  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the  latter 
and  at  its  lower  end  is  provided  with  a  valve,  which  consists  of  a  short 
dumb-bell-shaped  piece  of  glass  rod  placed  between  two  constrictions 
in  the  tube.  With  the  upper  constriction  the  rod  forms  an  air-tight 
joint,  but  not  with  the  lower.  A  similar  valve,  working  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  delivery  tube  of  the  wash- 
bottle.  The  cork  of  the  bottle  has  also  passing  through  it  a  third 
short  tube  provided  with  a  stopper-valve  at  its  upper  end,  which  is 
worked  by  the  finger  and  serves  as  a  safety-valve  to  the  wash-bottle. 

The  safety  Bunsen  burner  described  is  intended  for  use  under  water 
and  air-baths.  The  flame  is  surrounded  by  a  large  inverted  cone- 
of  fine  copper  gauze,  the  apex  of  which  is  clamped  to  the  tube  of  the 
burner.  The  flat  base  of  the  cone  also  serves  as  a  support  for  evapo- 
rating basins,  &c.  W.  P.  S. 

A  New  Rapid  Filter.  G.  Giemsa  {Chem.  Zeit.,  1904,  28, 
752 — 753). — A  number  of  glass  rods  are  placed  in  an  ordinary  funnel. 
The  upper  ends  of  the  rods  are  bent  over  to  hook  on  the  rim  of  the 
funnel,  whilst  the  lower  ends  just  reach  to  the  junction  of  the  conical 
part  of  the  funnel  with  the  stem.  The  apparatus  filters  thick  solutions 
more  quickly  than  do  the  ordinary  ribbed  funnels.  W.  P.  S. 

A  New  Incinerator.  Ph.  Schneider  {Chem.  Zeit.,  1904,  28, 
781). — The  author  modifies  an  ordinary  combustion  oven,  so  that  it 
can  be  used  for  incinerations  or  for  volatilising  ammonium  salts. 

W.  A.  D. 
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Dissociation  Points  of  Some  Chlorides.  Peter  Firemah 
and  Edward  G.  Portner  {J.  rhysiocd  Chem.,  1904,  8,  500—504).— 
If  potassium  iodide  is  brought  close  to  the  fumes  given  off  by  antimony 
pentachloride,  a  brown  precipitate  of  iodine  forms  on  the  surface  of 
the  iodide.  Other  dissociable  chlorides  act  similarly  either  cold  or 
when  heated,  and  the  authors  have  endeavoured,  by  ascertaining  the 
temperatures  at  which  potassium  iodide  starch  papers  were  coloured,  to 
determine  the  dissociation  temperature  of  these  chlorides.  The  results 
obtained  are  as  follows:  phosphorus  pentachloride,  157 — 158°;  ferric 
chloride  (anhydrous),  122 — 123^;  cupric  chloride  (anhydrous),  344°; 
chromic  chloride  (anhydrous),  355°.  L.  M.  J. 

Retardation  of  Combustion  by  Oxygen.  Henry  E.  Armstrong 
{Proc.  Boij.  Soc.,  1904,  74,  86— 89).— A  theoretical  paper.  The 
initial  stage  of  the  combustion  of  a  hydrocarbon  is  its  hydroxylation ; 
a  stage  is  soon  reached  when  **  thermoschisms  "  begin,  thus,  dihydr- 
oxymethanc  breaks  up  as  soon  as  it  is  formed  into  water  and  formic 
aldehyde,  which  is  then  converted  into  hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide. 
The  more  complex  hydrocarbons  are  resolved  into  simpler  "  thermo- 
schists "  prior  to  oxidation.  The  combustion  of  methane  is  repre- 
sented as  follows  : 

H3C        OHH        O  CHs'OH         HO     - 

H   "^   OHH   ^   O     ^^  HOH   "''    HO 

Carbon  dioxide  is  a  later  product  of  change  than  the  monoxide.  The 
influence  of  oxygen  in  retarding  combustion  is  noteworthy  in  the  case 
of  electrolytic  gas.  A.  McK. 

Union  of  Hydrogen  with  Sulphur,  Selenium,  and  Tellurium. 
Francis  Jones  {Mem.  Manchester  PhU.  Soc,  1904,    48,  xvi,    1 — 5). 

Boiling  sulphur  was  found  to  combine  with  hydrogen,  dried  with 

Iphuric  acid  and  phosphoric  oxide.  On  heating  in  a  current  of 
carbon  dioxide  similarly  dried  until  no  formation  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
could  be  noticed  and  then  introducing  moisture  into  the  gas  stream, 
considerable  formation  of  hydrogen  sulphide  ensued. 

Sulphur  and  hydrogen  were  also  found  to  unite  completely  on 
heating  together  in  a  sealed  tube  in  a  bath  of  boiling  sulphur. 

Sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium  were  all  readily  combined  with 
hydrogen  when  heated  in  the  closed  end  of  a  tube  filled  with  that  gas 
and  dipping  at  its  open  end  into  sodium  hydroxide  solution. 

G.  D.  L. 

Condition  of  Hydrogen  Sulphide  in  Mineral  Wells. 
Friedrich  Auerbach  {Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1904,  49,  217  —  223). — 
Ihe   author    has   determined    the  dissociation   constant  of  hydrogen 
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sulphide  at  18°,  and  finds  the  value  0"91  x  10~^,  which  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  values  given  by  Walker  and  Cormack  (Trans,, 
1900,  77,  5)  and  Paul  {Chem.  Zeit,  1899,  23,  535).  With  the  aid  of 
this  number  and  the  corresponding  one  for  carbonic  acid  (Walker  and 
Cormack,  loc.  cit.),  the  author  calculates  the  proportion  of  free  and  com- 
bined carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen  sulphide  in  several  mineral  waters  of 
which  analyses  are  available.  A  similar  calculation  may  be  made  in 
the  case  where  carbonic  and  boric  acids  are  present  together,  and  it 
appears  that  when  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  is  considerable  the 
boric  acid  is  practically  all  present  in  the  free  state  (compare  Griinhut, 
this  vol.,  ii,  615).  Under  simiUr  conditions,  silicic  and  titanic  acids 
are  practically  free  and  undisSDciated,  and  there  are  practically  no 
COj"  ions.  J.  C.  P. 

Catalytic  Preparation  of  Sulphur  Trioxide.  Georg  Lunge 
and  K.^KiNHARDT  {Zeit.  angeio.  Chem.,  1904,17,  1041 — 1051.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  70), — The  catalytic  formation  of  sulphur  trioxide 
from  dry  sulphur  dioxide  and  atmospheric  oxygen  by  means  of  ferric 
oxide  is  perceptible  at  a  temperature  slightly  exceeding  400°,  and 
attains  its  maximum  of  about  70  per  cent,  at  625°,  above  which  the 
action  decreases  in  intensity.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  gases  are 
dried  by  sulphuric  acid  and  then  by  phosphoric  oxide,  or  by  sulphuric 
acid  alone.  Mixtures  of  arsenious  oxide  and  ferric  oxide  have  much 
the  same  influence  on  the  catalytic  formation  of  sulphur  trioxide  as 
has  ferric  oxide  itself.  Interaction  between  sulphur  dioxide  and 
oxygen  proceeds  to  the  extent  of  70  per  cent,  at  625°  when  ferric 
arsenate  is  used  as  the  catalyser.  Ferric  ar.^enite  is  not  so  suitable. 
Arsenic  oxide  is  a  very  suitable  catalyser,  the  maximum  being 
attained  at  about  681°.  The  addition  of  small  amounts  of  copper 
sulphate  or  of  copper  oxide  to  ferric  oxide  has  no  influence  on  the 
catalysis,  whilst  larger  amounts  of  copper  oxide  decrease  the  rate  of 
action.  Copper  oxide  itself  has  a  very  slight  catalytic  action.  The 
action  of  Jena  glass  or  Berlin  porcelain  is  very  slight  and  cannot  be 
detected  below  700°.  Silica,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  form  either  of 
rock-crystal  or  of  amorphous  qu«,rtz  glass,  has  an  appreciable 
influence.  A.  McK. 

Phenomena  observed  during  the  Electrolysis  of  Concen- 
trated Sulphuric  Acid.  B.  G.  Cobb  {Chem.  News,  1904,  90, 
26—27). 

Behaviour  of  Sulphites  towards  Wood  and  Tanning 
Materials  Hans  Bucherer  {Zeit.  angew.  Chem.,  1904,  17, 
1068 — 1073). — In  the  recovery  of  sulphur  dioxide  from  the  waste  liquors 
from  the  manufacture  of  cellulose,  calcium  monosulphite  is  formed  by 
the  addition,  first,  of  milk  of  lime,  and  finally  of  chalk.  By  this 
method,  the  solution  is  kept  acid,  and  the  amount  of  sulphur  dioxide 
recovered  is  small,  since  the  greater  part  of  it  remains  combined  with 
organic  substances,  possibly  in  the  form  of  esters  of  sulphurous  acid, 
which  are  much  more  stable  in  acid  than  in  alkaline  solutions. 

It   is   not   possible    to   estimate   directly    the   amount   of   sulphur 
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dioxide  in  the  liquors  by  means  of  iodine,  since  aldehydic  substances 
are  present.  When  the  liquors  are  distilled  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
the  sulphur  dioxide  thus  expelled  passed  into  an  alkali  hydroxide,  which 
is  then  titrated  with  iodine,  the  results  vary  with  the  time  the  distilla- 
tion has  been  conducted,  since  the  organic  compounds  of  sulphur 
dioxide  are  gradually  decomposed  by  the  mineral  acid  with  the 
evolution  of  sulphur  dioxide.  The  author  has  studied  the  behaviour  of 
the  sulphite  waste  liquors  towards  dilute  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric 
acids,  calcium  carbonate,  calcium  hydroxide,  and  dilute  sodium 
hydroxide. 

The  amount  of  milk  of  lime  necessary  for  the  formation  of  calcium 
monosulphite  from  the  liquor  is  determined  by  distilling  an  aliquot 
portion  of  the  latter  with  hydrochloric  acid  until  no  more  sulphur 
dioxide  passes  over,  and  then  adding  milk  of  lime  to  the  residue  until 
the  reaction  is  distinctly  alkaline  towards  phenolphthalein.  Sufficient 
milk  of  lime  is  added  to  the  liquors  to  ensure  a  distinctly  alkaline 
reaction  at  the  completion  of  the  action,  in  order  that  all  the  organic 
compounds  of  sulphur  dioxide  present  may  be  decomposed. 

The  behaviour  of  sulphites  towards  tanning  materials  has  also  been 
examined.  Sulphites  can  act  as  sulphonating  agents  without  any 
reduction  being  caused  with  the  substance  acted  on.  When  the  pro- 
duct, obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphites  on  resorcinol,  is  treated  with 
alkali,  a  substance  is  obtained  which  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  is 
regarded  as  a  sulphonic  acid.  Resorcinol  (1  mol.)  unites  with  sodium 
hydrogen  sulphite  (3  mols.)  to  form  a  product  in  which  sulphur 
dioxide  cannot  be  detected  by  means  of  iodine.  Trihydroxy benzene 
derivatives  and  tanning  materials  do  not,  howeirer,  form  esters  of 
sulphurous  acid  in  the  manner  resorcinol  does.  A.  McK. 

Hyposulphites.  Hans  Buoherer  and  Arthur  Schwalbe  {Zeit. 
angeiv.  Chein.,  1904,  17,  1447 — 1451). — According  to  Schiitzenberger, 
sodium  hyposulphite  has  the  formula  NaHSOg,  and,  according  to 
Bernthsen,  NaSOg  or  iisL^^.fi^.  The  grounds  on  which  those  formulae 
are  a>signed  are  discussed. 

According  to  the  author,  sodium  hyposulphite,  obtained  by  salting  out 
from  an  aqueous,  solution,  contains  at  least  1  mol.  of  water  of  constitu- 

,    ,     .  ,    ^  ^SHO-ONa  .... 

tion,  and  the  formula  ^\QTTn.nNr    ^^  assigned  to  it. 

It  has  two  hydrogen  atoms  replaceable  by  metals  ;  it  is  neutral 
towards  litmus.  With  formaldehyde,  it  forms  an  additive  compound, 
which  condenses  with  amines.  A.  McK. 

Oxidation  of  Nitrogen.  Comparative  Yields  by  Division  of 
the  Current.  Franz  von  Lepkl  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  3470—3474).— 
When  a  current  of  6  amperes  and  14  volts  is  sent  through  2  parallel 
discharge  tubes  by  meAn^^  of  a  Wagner  Commutator,  practically  the 
I  me  amount  of  nitric  acid  is  obtained  in  each  as  would  be  produced 
■•>y  passing  the  same  current  through  a  single  tube.  Further  division 
(^t  the  current  is  not  economical.  Comparative  experiments  made  with 
I  Wehnelt  and  u  Wagner  Commutator  with  stationary  electrodes 
indicate  that  the  Wagner  is  the  more  economical. 
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Experiments  have  also  been  made  by  dividing  the  current  in  a 
single  vessel  by  means  of  n  forked  rotating  anode  on  a  Hat  cathode. 

The  results  indicate  that  the  length  of  spark,  the  rate  at  wliich 
air  enters,  the  nature  of  the  electrodes  and  of  th&  cathode  liquid, 
and  also  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  anode  all  affect  the  yield. 
"When  the  rotation  is  rapid,  a  slower  current  of  air  can  be  used ; 
the  best  yields  are  obtained  by  rotating  the  anode  with  a  moderate 
velocity  and  sending  in  a  moderate  supply  of  air.  J.  J.  S. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Ammonium  Compounds.  John 
C.  Cain  {Afe^n.  Manchester  Phil.  Soc.,  1904,  48,  xiv,  1—11).— The 
author  suggests  that  the  ammonium  compounds  are  formed  from 
ammonia  owing  to  the  assumption  on  the  pa.rt  of  a  halogen  or 
oxygen  (or  sulphur)  atom  of  higher  valency.  Thus  ammonium  hydr- 
oxide, ammonium  chloride,  and  phenyldiazonium  chloride  are  respec- 
tively formulated  :  HjNIOHj,  HaNIClH,  Ph-N<V\  G.  D.  L. 

Density  of  Nitrous  Oxide.  Lord  Rayleigh  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc., 
1904,  74,  181—183.  Compare  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  290).— In  view  of 
the  higher  value  (1'5301)  obtained  by  Leduc  for  the  density  of  nitrous 
oxide,  the  author  has  carried  out  a  fresh  determination,  purifying  the 
gas  with  the  aid  of  liquid  air.     The  value  now  found  is  1*5297. 

J.  C.  P. 

Hydrates  of  Nitric  Acid.  Friedrich  W.  KOster  and  Robert 
Kremann  (Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1904,41,  1 — 42). — A  reply  to  Erdmann 
(Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  73.  Compare  Erdmann,  this  vol.,  ii,  26,  and  Kiister, 
this  vol.,  ii,  26),  who  claims  that  orthonitric  acid,  N(0H)5,  and  other 
such  compounds  of  nitric  acid  exist. 

According  to  Erdmann,  orthonitric  acid,  containing  63'63  per  cent, 
of  nitric  acid,  evaporates  unchanged  at  -  \b°.  The  authors'  experi- 
ments do  not  confirm  Erdmann's.  About  50  separate  experiments 
were  conducted  with  acids,  containing  from  61 '76  to  77*78  per  cent,  of 
nitric  acid,  which  were  allowed  to  evaporate  in  a  current  of  dry  air  at 
—  15°  and  under  a  pressure  of  60  cm.  The  nitric  acid  used  was  pre- 
pared by  distilling  potassium  i^itrate,  and  then  purified  by  repeated 
freezing  out  from  the  distillate.  Nitric  acid  melts  at  —41*3°  and  not 
at  -  47°  as  Berthelot  states.  The  amounts  of  acid  and  of  water 
carried  over  by  the  current  of  air  were  estimated  by  direct  weigh- 
ing and  by  titration  with  a  0*2A'^  borax  solution  ;  the  results  are  given 
in  detail  and  show  that  an  acid  containing  63*64  per  cent,  of  nitric 
acid  gives  a  distillate,  under  the  experimental  conditions  employed, 
containing  only  54  per  cent,  of  nitric  acid.  An  acid  containing  66*1 
per  cent,  of  nitric  acid  gives  a  distillate  of  the  same  strength,  whilst 
the  distillates  from  acids  of  higher  concentration  are  more  concen- 
trated than  the  acids  themselves. 

According  to  Erdmann,  the  high  viscosity  exhibited  by  the  com- 
pound 0[N(0H)^]2  is  in  accordance  with  its  high  molecular  weight. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  conclusions  as  to  the  molecular  weight  of  com- 
pounds cannot  be  drawn  from  their  viscosity  constants.     Besides,  the 
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experiments  quoted  show  that  an  acid  containing  65  per  cent,  of 
nitric    acid  possesses  the  greatest  viscosity  coefficient  at    +15°  and 

—  15°,  and  not  an  acid  containing  70  per  cent,  of  nitric  acid  and  corre- 
sponding with  Erdmann's  hypothetical  compound.  The  authors' 
viscosity  determinations  are  in  accordance  with  those  of  Graham. 
Erdmann  quotes  -  39°  as  the  melting  point  of  his  compound, 
0[N(0H)^]2.  A  mixture  corresponding  with  2HN03,3H20  does  not, 
however,  exhibit  a  sharp  melting  point.     Crystals  begin  to  separate  at 

-  39° ;  when  those,  however,  are  separated  from  the  mother  liquor, 
they  melt  at  -  19^  and  have  a  composition  corresponding  with  the  tri- 
hydrate,  HN03,3H20.  Erdmann's  tribasic  acid,  N0(0H)3,  is  the 
hydrate,  HNOg.HgO.  Erdmann's  tetrabasic  acid,  0[N0(0H)2],  does 
not  exist. 

The  complete  freezing  point  curve  of  mixtures  of  water  and  nitric 
acid  has  been  determined.  The  measurements  were  conducted  in  a 
Beckmann  apparatus  with  a  thermo-element  of  nickel  and  iron  and  a 
Deprez-D'Arsonval  galvanometer.  The  solidification  temperatures  of 
nitric  acid,  fi-om  0  to  100  per  cent.,  are  quoted.  The  curve  represented 
shows  that  nitric  acid  forms  two  hydrates,  HNO^.SHgO  and 
HNOj.HgO,  corresponding  with  53*84  and  77'77  per  cent,  by  weight  of 
nitric  acid  respectively.  The  former  hydrate  melts  at  -  185°,  the 
latter  at  -38  0°,  whilst  Pickering  gives  -18  2°  and  -36*8°.  The 
curve  possesses  three  minima,  indicating  the  existence  of  three  cryo- 
hydrates  :  at  -  43°,  ice  and  HN03,3H20  ;  at  -  42°,  HN03,3H20  and 
HN03,H20;  at  -  66°,  HN03,H20  and  HNO3. 

Conductivity  measurements  of  mixtures  of  nitric  acid  and  water  at 
— 16°  were  made.  The  curves  show  that  Erdmann's  views  are 
incorrect.  The  hydrates  HN03,3H20  and  HN03,H20  exist  in  solu- 
tion at  —16°,  the  former  being  more  stable  than  the  latter.  Dilate- 
metric  measurements  were  also  made.  The  lowering  of  the  freezing 
point  caused  by  the  addition  of  one  of  the  components  of  dissociation 
of  the  monohydrate  was  measured,  the  monohydrate  dissociating 
according  to  the  scheme  HN03,H20  i^  HNOg  +  HjO.  The  lowering 
of  the  freezing  point  of  the  monohydrate  by  picric  acid  and  of  the 
trihydrate  by  acetic  acid  was  measured.  A.  McK. 

Formation  of  Nitrites  and  Nitrates  by  the  Electrolytic 
Oxidation  of  Ammonia  in  the  presence  of  Copper  Hydroxide. 
WiLHELM  Traube  and  Arthuu  Biltz  (/ien,  1904,  37,  3130—3138).— 
It  has  been  shown  by  Schiinbein  that  copper  is  oxidised  when 
immersed  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  in  contact  with  air, 
whilst  the  ammonia  is  also  oxidised  to  ammonium  nitrite.  The  authors 
have  studied  the  oxidation  of  ammonia  by  oxygen  evolved  electro- 
lytically  and  have  used  copper  hydroxide  as  a  catalyser. 

Practically  no  nitrite  is  formed  at  the  anode  when  an  aqueous  solu* 
tion  of  sodium  hydroxide  containing  ammonia  is  electrolysed  ;  when 
copper  hydroxide,  however,  is  added  to  such  a  solution,  almost  the 
whole  of  the  oxygen  evolved  at  the  anode  is  used  up  in  converting 
the  ammonia  present  into  ammonium  nitrite.  Platinum  or  iron 
electrodes  were  used  in  the  experiments  quoted,  and  the  current  strength 
varied  from  5  to  15  amperes. 
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As  the  electrolysis  proceeds,  the  amouut  of  nitrite  formed 
gradually  increases,  and  then,  after  a  certain  time,  decreases  owing  to 
the  oxidation  to  nitrate  ;  if  the  electrolysis  be  continued  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  the  liquid  at  the  anode  is  fouud  to  contain  only 
nitrate   and  no  nitrite.  A.  McK. 

A  Reagent  for  Phosphorus,  Arsenic,  or  Antimony  Hydride. 
Paul  Lemoult  (Compt.  rend.,  1904,  139,  478 — 480). — When  hydrogen 
phosphide  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  mercuric  iodide  containing  potass- 
ium iodide  (Hglj.JiKI,  with  n  >2),  an  orange-yellow,  crystalline  solid  is 
formed  which  becomes  brick-red  when  dry,  has  the  composition 
PHgglg,  is  decomposed  slowly  by  hot  or  cold  water,  more  rapidly  by 
alkalis,  forming  an  iodide  and  a  black  powder,  which  in  its  turn  breaks 
down  into  hydrogen  phosphide,  mercury,  and  an  alkali  phosphite  ;  nitric 
acid  or  aqua  regia  decomposes  the  compound  readily,  the  former  giving 
a  mercury  iodonitrate,  HglNOg,  and  phosphoric  acid ;  the  latter  liberat- 
ing iodine  and  yielding  phosphoric  acid  and  a  mercury  salt. 

Similar  characteristic  compounds  are  obtained  when  arsenic  or  anti- 
mony hydride  replace  the  hydrogen  phosphide  in  the  above  reaction, 
the  arsenic  compound  having  a  brown,  and  the  antimony  a  brownish- 
black,  colour.  Ammonia  only  reacts  with  concentrated  solutions  of 
the  reagent,  giving  the  compound  Hgl2,2NH3,  in  beautiful,  crystalline 
neeiles  1  cm.  long  (compare  Franijtois,  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  657). 

M.  A.  W. 

Preparation  of  Phosphorus  Tribromide.  Anastasios  C.  Chris- 
lOMANos  {2!eit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1904,  41,  276 — 290.  Compare  this  vol., 
ii,  614). — Details  of  the  method  of  preparing  phosphorus  tribromide 
by  the  action  of  bromine  on  yellow  phosphorus  under  a  layer  of 
benzene  are  given.  Phosphorus  tribromide  boils  at  171°  (corr.)  under 
761  mm.  pressure  and  melts  at  -41'5°  under  761  mm.  pressure.  It 
has  Wd  =  1-6945  at  19-5°,  and  the  sp.  gr.  2  88467  at  074°,  2-85234  at 
1574°,  and  2-82053  at  2774°.  When  a  current  of  ox)gen  is  passed 
into  boiling  phosphorus  tribromide,  the  action,  represented  by  4PBr3-+* 
5O2  =  2P2O5  +  6Br2,  takts  place. 

A  lecture  experiment  illustrating  the  action  of  water  on  phosphorus 
tribiomide  is  described.  The  action  on  it  of  absolute  alcohol,  phenol, 
glycerol,  copper  nitrate,  sodium,  and  magnesium  respectively  is  also 
described.  A.  McK. 

Direct  Separation,  -without  Liquefaction,  of  the  most  Volatile 
Gases  of  the  Air.  Sir  James  Dewar  {Ann.  Ckim.  Fhjs.,  1904, 
[viiij.  3,  12 — 20). — Taking  advantage  of  the  selective  absorptive 
power  exhibited  by  wood  charcoal  towards  gases  (compare  this 
vol.,  ii,  652),  the  author  has  separated  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
from  the  more  volatile  gases  of  the  air;  the  unabsorbed  residue  from 
200  c.c.  of  air  showed,  when  spectroscopically  examined,  the  C  and  F 
lines  of  hydrogen,  the  yellow  and  some  orange  lines  of  neon,  and  the 
yellow  and  green  lines  of  helium.  By  this  method,  also,  the  presence 
of  helium  has  been  detected   in  the  gases  from  the  mineral  waters  of 
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Bath,  of  neon  in  the  gases  from  London  water  and  sea  water,  and  of  neon 
and  hydrogen  in  the  gases  dissolved  in  petroleum.  M,  A.  W. 

Formation  of  Helium  from  the  Radium  Emanation.  F.  Him- 
STEDT  and  Geokg  Meyer  {Ann.  Phyaik,  1904,  [iv].  15,  184—192). — 
The  most  stringent  precautions  (for  example,  heating  for  20 — 30 
minutes  in  a  vacuum  at  a  bright  red  heat)  have  been  taken  to  free 
the  radium  preparations  from  any  occluded  helium,  but  in  spite  of 
the.-e  it  appears  that  fresh  helium  is  produced  from  the  radium  pre- 
parations after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval  (compare  Ramsay  and 
Soddy,  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  622  ;  Dewar  and  Curie,  this  vol.,  ii,  255), 

J.  C.  P. 

Liquefaction  of  Helium.  Sir  James  Dewar  (Co/n/>^  rend.,  1904, 
139,  421 — 422). — When  a  tube  full  of  hydrogen  and  connected  with 
a  side-tube  containing  wood  charcoal  (compare  this  vol.,  ii,  652)  is 
cooled  in  liquid  hydrogen,  the  hydrogen  is  absorbed  by  the  charcoal, 
producing  a  vacuum  of  so  high  an  order  that  an  electric  discharge  in 
the  tube  is  impossible  ;  when  the  tube  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  one 
of  helium  and  cooled  to  15°  absolute,  a  coil,  capable  of  producing  a 
spark  40  cm.  long  in  air,  only  causies  an  intermittent  phosphorescence 
in  the  middle  of  the  tube.  The  author  concludes  from  his  experi- 
ments that  the  boiling  point  of  helium  is  about  6°  absolute. 

M.  A.  W. 

Actinium.  Andre  Debieeine  [Compt.  rend.,  1904,  139,538 — 540). 
— Experimental  observations  are  cited  which  indicate  that  Giesel's 
emanium  (compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  193)  is  identical  with  actinium.  The 
elements  associated  with  each  are  the  same,  the  phosphorescence 
phenomena  are  identical,  and  so  are  the  time  constants  ot  the  decay  of 
the  induced  activity.  As  a  result  of  fractionating  the  rare  earths  by 
means  of  the  double  nitrates  which  the  rare  earth  metals  form  with 
manganese,  it  is  found  thMt  the  actinium  accumulates  in  the  neudy- 
mium  and  samarium  fractions,  the  lanthanum  fraction  being  almost 
inactive.  H.  M.  D. 

Evolution  of  Structure  in  Metals.  G.  Cartaud  {Compt.  rend., 
1904, 139,  428 — 430). — From  auexamination  of  theetcii  figuresobtained 
by  the  action  of  picric  acid  in  aietone  solution  on  the  polished  surface 
of  such  metals  as  zinc,  tin,  or  le^d,  the  author  concludes  that  the  final 
crybtilline  structure  of  the  metal  is  evolved  from  a  primitive  cellular 
structure.  M.  A.  W. 

Electrolysis  of  Alkali  Chlorides,  using  Iron  Plates  over 
which  Mercury  Flows.  Wii.helm  Kette.muikl  and  C.  F.  Carrier, 
juu.  {Zeit.  Eltkirochein.,  1904,  10,  561  —  568) — The  cathode  consists  of 
an  amalgamated  iron  plate  over  which  mercury  is  allowed  to  flow  in  a 
thin  sheet.  It  is  very  difiicult  to  am>ilgamat«  the  iron  properly,  and 
the  prepared  plate  must  be  preserved  with  a  current  flowing  to  it, 
otherwise  it  oxidises  very  rapidly.  The  yield  of  alkali  metal  obtained 
increases  rapidly  with   the  current  density  up  to  about  0  35  ampere 
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per  sq.  cm.  When  the  anode  is  enclosed  in  a  porous  pot,  the  yield  of 
metal  is  from  85  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  value,  but  without 
a  diaphragm  it  is  much  smaller.  The  potassium  amalgam  obtained 
contained  from  1  part  of  potassium  in  6000  of  mercury  to  1  part  in 
30,000.  Within  these  limits,  the  yield  is  hardly  affected  by  the  rate 
of  flow  of  the  mercury.  T.  E. 

Ammonia  Soda  Process  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Phase 
Rule.  P.  P.  Fedot^eff  {Ztit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1904,  40,  162—188). 
— The  ammonia  soda  process  has  to  be  considered  under  the  category 
of  reciprocal  salt  pairs,  the  four  salts  involved  being  sodium  and 
ammonium  chlorides  and  hydrogen  carbonates.  To  furnish  the  experi- 
mental data  required  for  such  a  study,  the  author  has  determined  the 
solubility  of  each  of  the  above  salts  in  presence  of  each  of  the  others 
at  various  temperatures  up  to  45°,  a  lower  temperature,  however, 
being  prescribed  in  some  cases  by  the  limited  stability  of  ammonium 
hydrogen  carbonate.  The  solutions  were  in  all  cases  saturated  with 
carbon  dioxide.  Further,  the  author  has  studied  both  at  0°and  15° 
the  composition  (1)  of  a  saturated  solution  in  contact  with  the  solid 
phase  NaHCOj  +  NH^Cl  +  NH4HCO3  ;  (2)  of  a  saturated  solution  in 
contact  with  the  solid  phase  NaHCOg  +  NH^Cl  +  NaCl.  The  solution 
(1)  is  an  incongruent  saturated  solution  (see  Meyerhoffer,  Abstr., 
1896,  ii,  414),  that  is,  although  ammonium  hydrogen  carbonate  is 
present  in  the  solid  form,  there  is  none  of  it  in  the  solution,  which 
contains  sodium  chloride  instead  (this  does  not  hold,  however,  above 
32°).  Addition  of  excess  of  sodium  chloride  to  solution  (1)  changes  it 
into  solution  (2),  which  is  a  congruent  saturated  solution.  It  appears 
that  a  congruent  saturated  solution  is  obtained  when  the  radicle 
present  in  the  solution  in  the  greatest  concentration  is  twice  repre- 
sented among  the  three  solid  salts. 

The  results  are  represented  in  the  usual  graphical  manner,  and 
without  reference  to  the  diagrams,  the  author's  deductions  cannot  be 
fully  explained.  It  is  possible  to  deduce  the  way  in  which,  and  the 
extent  to  which,  the  yield  of  solid  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  is 
affected  by  changing  the  temperature  or  the  concentration  of  the 
solutions,  and  also  the  maximum  yield  that  may  be  expected  under 
given  conditions.  It  is  theoretically  possible  to  precipitate  about  80 
per  cent,  of  the  sodium  chloride  taken  in  the  form  of  hydrogen  carbon- 
ate, and  a  yield  of  75  per  cent,  should  be  practically  obtainable. 
From  the  purely  chemical  standpoint,  Solvay's  method  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  the  best  form  of  the  ammonia  soda  process.  It  would 
appear  to  be  more  rational  to  start  from  solid  or  dissolved  sodium 
chloride  and  solid  ammonium  hydrogen  carbonate.  J.  C.  P. 

Borax  of  Abnormal  Composition.  Leopold  Spiegel  (Chem. 
Zeit.j  1904,  28,  750 — 751). — A  sample  of  borax  examined  by  the 
author  gave  unusual  results  on  titration  with  Nj^  sulphuric  acid, 
using  /j-nitrophenol  as  indicator.  This  sample,  on  furt.her  investiga- 
tion, was  found  to  consist  of  sodium  triborate.  As  the  result  of  a 
considerable  number  of  experiments,  it  was  ascertained  that  solutions 
of  borax  (diborate)  containing  excess  of  boric  acid  deposit  crystals  of 
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sodium  triborate.  Many  samples  of  commercial  borax  were  examined, 
but,  with  the  above  exception,  all  consisted  of  sodium  diborate,  show- 
ing that  the  triborate  seldom  occurs.  W.  P.  S. 

Silver  Chromate.  I.  Benjamin  M.  Margosches  {Zeit.  anwg. 
Cheni.,  1904,  41,  68 — 84). — Silver  chromate,  AggCrO^,  is  best  pre- 
pared by  interaction  of  an  easily  soluble  silver  salt  and  a  normal 
chromate,  when  it  is  precipitated  as  an  indistinctly  crystalline  powder. 
The  chromate  is  also  formed  in  dark  green  crystals  by  the  action  of 
an  excess  of  water  on  silver  dichromate.  Other  methods  of  prepara- 
tion are  quoted.  Data  quoted  in  the  literature  respecting  the  solubility 
of  silver  chromate  in  water  are  very  discordant. 

Silver  chromate  dissolves  in  ammonia  of  sp.  gr,  =  0*94,  to  form  the 
compound  Ag2Cr04,4NH3.  The  interaction  between  alkali  haloids 
and  silver  chromate  proceeds  only  with  freshly  precipitated  or  moist 
silver  chromate.  Silver  chromate  is  slightly  soluble  in  a  concentrated 
solution  of  potassium  chromate  ;  it  is  practically  insoluble  in  silver 
nitrate  solution.  The  data  in  the  literature  respecting  the  behaviour 
of  silver  chromate  towards  nitric  acid  are  also  at  variance. 

A.  McK. 

Solubility  of  Calcium  Sulphate  in  Solutions  of  Nitrates. 
Atherton  Seidell  and  Joseph  G.  Smith  (/.  Physical  Ghem.,  1904,  8, 
493 — 499). — The  solubility  is  given  in  grams  per  litre,  and  the 
densities  of  the  solutions  are  also  recorded.  In  solutions  of  sodium 
nitrate,  the  solubility  reached  a  maximum  (9*3  grams  per  litre)  for 
about  300  grams  of  sodium  nitrate  per  litre,  after  which  it  decreased. 
In  solutions  of  potassium  nitrate,  the  results  were  complicated  by  the 
formation  of  syngenite  at  higher  concentrations  of  the  nitre.  In 
solutions  of  magnesium  nitrate,  the  solubility  steadily  increases,  so  that 
for  514  grams  of  magnesium  nitrate  per  litre  it  reaches  over  15  grams 
per  litre,  that  is,  over  seven  times  the  solubility  in  pure  water.  In 
solutions  of  calcium  nitrate,  the  solubility  decreases.  Tables  and 
curves  of  the  results  are  given.  L.  M.  J. 

Electrolytic  Preparation  of  Calcium.  Otto  Ruff  &  Wilhelm 
Plato  (D.R.-P.  153731). — The  best  results  in  the  electrolytic  prepara- 
tion of  calcium  are  obtained  by  employing  a  bath  consisting  of 
835  per  cent,  of  calcium  chloride  and  165  per  cent,  of  calcium 
lluoride,  melting  at  655°  and  having  a  sp.  gr.  2*5.  A  carbon  anode 
:iiid  an  iron  cathode  are  employed.  C.  H.  D. 

Action  of  Carbon  Dioxide  on  Magnesium  Hydroxide. 
M.  MoNUAUPT  {Chem.  Zeii.,  1904,  28,  868). — When  a  current  of 
(  arbon  dioxide  is  passed  through  water  in  which  magnesium  hydroxide 
is  suspended,  a  liquid  is  obtained  containing  a  varying  amount  of 
magnesium  oxide.  In  three  experiments,  the  author  obtained,  re- 
Kpectively,  107,  9'7,  and  11-3  per  cent.  By  prolonged  heating  at 
50 — 60°,  or  by  adding  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol,  carbon  dioxide  is 
•gradually  evolved  and  a  precipitate  is  obtained  having  the  composition 
.MgC03,3H20. 
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The  portion  nob  dissolved  by  the  water  also  has  the  same  composi- 
tioD,  but  it  obstinately  retains  some  3*7  per  cent,  of  unchanged 
magnesium  hydroxide.  L.  de  K. 

Zinc-magnesiuin  Alloys.  Octave  Boudouard  {Compt.  rend., 
1904,  139,  424—426.  Compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  512  j  1902,  ii,  141, 
501  ;  1903,  ii,  78,  480). — The  melting  points  of  a  series  of  mixtures  of 
zinc  and  magnesiuoi  containing  from  5  to  90  per  cent,  of  magnesium 
show  a  maximum  (570°)  and  two  minima  (355°  and  332°) ;  the  maxi- 
mum represents  tlie  melting  point  of  the  compound  ZugMg,  which  can 
be  isolated  in  the  form  of  a  metallic  powder  by  the  prolonged  action 
in  the  cold  of  0  3  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  solution  on  the  mixture 
containing  80  per  cent,  of  zinc.  A  second  compound,  ZnMg^,  can  be 
similarly  isolated  by  the  action  of  a  warm  05  per  cent,  solution  of 
ammonium  chloride  on  the  mixture  containing  30  per  cent,  of  zinc. 
The  alloys  of  zinc  and  magnesium  are  white  in  colour,  more  or  less 
bright,  and  their  brittlene«s  increases  with  the  proportion  of  zinc  ;  the 
alloy  containing  10  per  cent,  of  ziuc  can  be  sawn  and  filed,  whilst  those 
containing  50—90  per  cent,  break  in  the  process  of  sawing. 

M.  A.  W. 

Deposition  of  Zinc  from  Zinc  Chloride  dissolved  in  Acetone. 
Harkison  Eastman  Patten  {J.  Physical  Ckem.,  1904,  8,  483 — 487). — 
A  curve  is  given  for  current  density  (between  electrodes  3  sq.  cm.  in 
area)  and  E.M.F.  The  results  show  that  a  residual  current  is  ob- 
tained in  which  the  curve  is  almost  a  straight  line  ;  at  about  2  volts, 
however,  the  curve  bends  to  give  the  true  Cf  E.M.F.  curve.  This  is  a 
straight  line,  which  indicates  a  specific  conductivity  of  2*99  x  10~-  at 
205°  and  a  polarisation  E.M.F.  of  190  volts  ;  or,  if  the  latter  be 
taken  from  the  intersection  of  the  two  straight  line  portions  of  the 
curve,  of  2*14  volts.  The  ziuc  can  be  deposited  steadily  with  a 
current  density  as  low  as  2  amperes  per  square  foot,  and  at  40 
amperes  per  square  foot  it  trees  out  at  the  edges.  When  the  thickness 
of  the  coating  reaches  about  1  mm.,  the  deposit  becomes  spongy. 
The  deposit  was  further  found  to  contain  about  1  per  cent,  of  carbon. 

L.  M.  J. 

Phosphorescent  Zinc  Sulphide.  H.  GrUne  {Btr.,  1904,  37, 
3076 — 3077). — Pure  zinc  sulphide  is  not  phosphorescent,  but  the 
addition  of  a  trace  o|  copper,  silver,  lead,  bismuth,  tin,  uranium,  or 
cadmium  causes  it  to  become  so.  Copper  produces  the  best  result,  1 
part  of  copper  in  10,000  causing  a  beautiful  green  phosphorescence. 
The  addition  of  manganese,  on  the  other  hand,  produces  a  yellowish- 
red  phosphorescence,  and  the  zinc  sulphide  in  this  case,  when  scratched 
or  rubbed,  emits  light  spontaneously.  W.  A.  D. 

Glowing  of  Sidot's  Blende  under  the  Influence  of  Ozone. 
Rudolf  Schenck  and  F.  Mihr  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  3464—3467).  —Hexa- 
gonal zinc  sulphide,  Sidot's  blende,  glows  intensely  under  the  influence 
of  a   sjaall  amount    of  ozonised  oxygen    and    also   scintillates.     Th© 
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blende  scintillates  feebly  when  kept  in  a  dark  room   removed  from  all 
radio ictive  substances  and  from  ozone.  J.  J.  S. 

Solubility  of  Copper  Oxide,  Hydroxide,  and  Carbonate  in 
Ammonia.  Ernst  Muumann  {Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  ii,  410;  from 
Oeaterr.  Chem.  Zeit.,  7,  272). — In  preparing  an  amuioniaeal  solution  of 
copper  hydroxide,  it  was  found  that  only  a  portion  of  it  dissolved  even  in 
presence  of  a  large  excess  of  ammonia,  but  when  a  quantity  of  ammo- 
nium carbonate  or  othfr  ammonium  salt  equal  to  about  half  the  copper 
compound  was  added,  the  whole  of  the  latter  went  into  solution.  Pure 
calcined  copper  oxide  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  ammonia,  but  con- 
siderably more  so  in  presence  of  ammonium  ?alts.  E.  W.  W. 

Complex  Hydroxides  of  Copper,  Nickel,  Cadmium,  Zinc, 
and  Silver  with  Ammonia,  W,  Bonsdorff  {Zeit.  anory.  Chem., 
1904,  41,  132 — 192), — Copper  hydroxide,  prepared  by  the  action  of 
sodium  hydroxide  on  copper  ammonium  sulphite,  was  dissolved  in 
ammonia,  the  excess  of  which  was  removed  in  a  vacuum  over  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  hydroxides  of  nirkel,  cadmium,  and  zinc  were  acted 
on  by  ammonia  in  a  similar  manner.  Potential  measurements  were 
made  hy  Bodlander's  method  at  25^^  as  contrasted  with  the  normal 
electrode,  Hg  |  HgCl  and  iV^KCl  solution.  Experiments  with  copper 
and  nickel  were  unsuccessful.  Difficulties  were  encountered  in  the 
preparation  of  constant  electrodes,  which  were  obtained,  however, 
from  potassium  zinc  cyanide  with  a  little  mercury. 

The  complex  cathion  of  cadmium  ammonium  hydroxide  is  repre- 
sented by  Cd,„(NH3)4„i.  whilst  the  cathion  with  zinc  ammonium 
hydroxide  is  Zi',„(NH3)3,n. 

Measurements  of  the  electrical  conductivity  of  copper  hydroxide 
in  ammonia  show  that,  when  the  concentration  of  ammonia  is  small,  one 
or  more  copper  ammonia  bases  are  present  in  solution.  Comparison 
of  the  conductivity  curves  of  copper  hydroxide  and  ammonia  with 
the  cone-ponding  curves  of  barium  hydroxide  and  ammonia  indicate 
that  from  concentrations  of  ammonia  exceeding  3 — 4  iV onwards  a 
somewhat  strong  copper  ammonia  base  is  present  in  the  solution. 
The  number  of  ammonia  molecules  in  this  strong  base  is  greater  than 
with  the  weaker  bases,  being  probably  greater  than  4.  Conduc- 
tivity meisurements  of  nickel  and  cadmium  hydroxides  and  of  silver 
oxide  in  ammonia  show  that  they  form  strong  bases  with  ammonia. 

From  conductivity  measurements  of  solution  of  zinc  liydroxide  in 
ammonia,  it  follows  that  zinc  hydroxide,  in  contradistinction  to 
cadmium  hydroxide,  forms  very  weak  ammonia  bases. 

Measurements  of  the  concentration  of  hydroxyl  ions  by  Koelichen's 
method  corroborate  the  result  of  the  conductivity  determinations 
in  the  cases  of  solutions  of  copper  and  zinc  in  ammonia. 

Determinations  of  the  solubility  of  copper,  nickel,  cadmium,  and 
zinc  hydroxides  respectively  in  ammonia  show  that  the  hydroxides 
in  question  ea.sily  suffer  changes,  but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  well- 
defined  modifications.  When  the  excess  of  ammonia  is  smnli,  1  atom 
of  copper  combines  with  2NHj,  whilst  1  atom  of  cadmium  or  of  nickel 
combines  with  4NH., 
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The  complex  copper  ammonia  bases  are  thus  constituted, 
Cu;„(NH3)2„(OH)2„„ 
whilst  the  nickel  and  cadmium  ammonia  bases  have  the  constitution 
Ni4NH3),^(OH)2^  and  Cd4NH3),,„(0H),«.  A.  McK. 

Metallio  Nitroso-compounds.  Volkmar  KohlsohCtteb  and 
M.  KuTSCHEROFF  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  3044— 3052).— The  amount  of  nitric 
oxide  absorbed  by  cupric  chloride  solutions  diminishes  as  the  solution 
is  diluted  with  water,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  increases  rapidly  when 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  is  used  as  the  diluent.  The  amount  of  nitric 
oxide  absorbed  per  molecule  of  cupric  chloride  in  methyl-  or  ethyl- 
alcoholic  solutions  at  first  increases  and  finally  decreases  again  as  the 
solutions  are  diluted.  In  acetone  solutions,  very  much  more  nitric 
oxide  is  absorbed,  and  the  amount  increases  on  dilution,  a  similar 
increase  being  manifested  by  solutions  in  formic  acid.  E.  F.   A. 

Dissociation  of  Copper  Sulphate  and  Decomposition  of 
Copper  Anodes.  Donato  Tommasi  {Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  ii,  180  ;  from 
Electrochem.  Zeit.,  11,  56 — 57). — When  a  chemically  pure  copper 
sulphate  solution  is  boiled,  a  basic  salt  is  deposited  which,  when  sub- 
sequently left  to  itself  in  the  cold  for  24  hours,  does  not  dissolve  to  any 
great  extent ;  the  more  concentrated  the  copper  sulphate  solution,  the 
more  strongly  basic  is  the  deposit.  Even  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  a 
copper  sulphate  solution  decomposes  appreciably  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  These  observations  may  explain  the  deposit  that  appears  at  a 
copper  anode  during  the  electrolysis  of  copper  sulphate  or  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  J.  C.  P. 

The  Rendering  Active  of  Oxygen.  X.  Autoxidation  of 
Cerous  Salts.  Carl  Engler  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  3268—3273.  Com- 
pare Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  599;  this  vol.,  ii,  165,  and  Baur,  Abstr.,  1903, 
ii,  729  ;  this  vol.,  ii,  339). — The  large  absorption  of  gas  (oxygen) 
observed  by  Baur  is  due  to  carbon  dioxide  present  in  the  gas.  This 
carbon  dioxide  is  formed  when  the  carbonate  solution  is  treated  with 
acid  to  form  the  hydrogen  carbonate,  and  if  care  is  not  taken  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  absorbing  vessel.  In  all  cases,  the  amount  of  peroxide 
formed  agrees  with  the  ratio  1  mol.  of  oxygen  for  2  atoms  of  cerium, 
and  the  absorption  confirms  this  if  all  carbon  dioxide  is  first  removed. 

J.  J.  S. 

Preparation  of  the  Cerium  Earths  by  Aid  of  their  Alkali 
Double  Carbonates.  Richard  J.  Meyer  {Zeit.  anorg.  Cliem.,  1904, 
41,  97 — 125). — The  following  alkali  double  carbonates  were  prepared 
and  analysed:  lantJianum  potassium  carbonate,  K2La2(C03)4,12H20, 
formed  by  the  gradual  addition  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  lanthanum 
chloride  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  carbonate  and  then 
crystallising  the  resulting  precipitate,  forms  silky  crystals  ;  lanthanum 
sodium  carbonate,  NagLa4(CO3)g,20H.jO  (?),  is  gelatinous  ;  lanthanum 
ammonium   carbonate,  {]^ti.^.^\J&2{^0^^,\)S.^0,  is  crystalline ;    cerium 
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potassium   carbonate,    KoCe3(C03)^,lIliH20,  assumes   a   faintly  yellow 
colour  on  exposure  to  air  ;  cerium  sodium  carbonate, 

m,Ge,{GOX^m,0  (?), 
is  amorphous ;  cerium  ammonium  carbonate,  (NH4).,Ce(C03)4,6H20, 
forms  tiny  crystals  and  assumes  a  yellow  colour  on  exposure  to  air ; 
praseodymium  potassium  carbonate^  K2Pr2(C03)^,12H20,  crystallises  in 
tiny  needles  ;  praseodymium  sodium  carbonate,  NagPr4(COg)g,22HoO  (?), 
is  amorphous  ;  praseodymium  ammonium  carbonate, 

(NH,)2Pr2(C03)„4H20,^ 
forms  bright  green  crystals  ;  neodymium  potassium  carbonate, 

K9Nd2(C03)4,12H20, 
forms  needles  grouped  in  rosettes ;  neodymium  sodium  ^carbonate, 
NagNd4(C03)<„4H.,0,  crystallises  in  prisms ;  neodymium  ammonium 
carbonate,  {l!i]l^j!>dc^{COr^^,i^.^O,  forms  regular  prisms.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  sodium  salts  given  is  not  so  certain,  owing  to  the  ease 
with  which  they  are  decomposed.  Whilst  the  ammonium  and  sodium 
salts  described  are  soluble  with  great  diflSculty  in  solutions  of  the 
corresponding  alkali  carbonates,  the  potassium  salts  are  easily  soluble 
in  concentrated  potassium  carbonate  solution,  although  the  degree  of 
solubility  in  the 'case  of  the  compounds  of  the  four  rare  metals 
examined  is  very  different ;  thus  the  double  carbonates  are  precipitated 
by  the  addition  of  water  to  their  concentrated  solutions  in  the  follow- 
ing sequence :  lanthanum,  praseodymium,  cerium,  and  neodymium. 
Lanthanum  can  accordingly  be  almost  completely  separated  from 
cerium  and  didymium  by  precipitating  as  the  double  carbonate  several 
times. 

Traces  of  cerium  can  be  detected  by  the  yellow  coloration  formed 
in  solutions  of  its  alkali  carbonates  by  peroxidation. 

Praseodymium  oxide,  containing  traces  of  cerium,  neodymium,  and 
lanthanum,  can  be  completely  freed  from  cerium  and  neodymium  by 
the  potassium  carbonate  method,  whilst  lanthanum  can  be  removed 
almost  entirely  by  systematic  crystallisation  of  the  praseodymium 
oxalate  from  nitric  acid. 

Praseodymium  peroxide,  4Pr02,Pr203,  is  obtained  by  heating  praseo- 
dymium oxalate  to  a  low  red  heat,  whilst  the  oxide,  PrOq,  is  obtained 
by  Brauner's  method  by  heating  a  mixture  of  praseodymium  nitrate 
and  potassium  nitrate  at  400 — 450°. 

The  pure  praseodymium  suboxide,  Pr^Oj^,  could  not  be  oxidised  to 
PrOg  by  means  of  cerium  dioxide. 

The  separation  of  pure  praseodymium  from  a  solution  in  citric  acid 
could  not  be  effected  by  Baskerville  and  Turrentine's  method  (this 
vol.,  ii,  261).  A.  McK. 

Light  Aluminium  Alloys,  Joseph  W.  Richards  (Chem.  Centr., 
1904,  ii,  297  ;  from  J.  Franklin  Inst.,  157,394— 395).— From  a  lecture 
given  by  the  author.  The  effects  of  alloying  aluminium  with  chrom- 
ium, manganese,  copper,  nickel,  tin,  silver,  tungsten,  and  zinc  are 
described.  J.  C.  P. 

Artificial  Production  of  Rubies  by  Fusion.  Auguste  Ver- 
NEUIL  {Ann.  Chim.  I'hys.,  1904,  [viii],  3,  20—48). — Artificial  rubies 
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in  the  form  of  spheroids  having  a  diameter  of  5  to  6  mm,  and  weighing 
2*5  to  3  grams  (12  to  15  carats)  can  be  obtained  by  allowing  a  blow- 
pipe flame,  rich  in  hydrogen  or  carbon,  to  play  on  the  extremity  of  a 
small  cylinder  of  alumina,  while  a  mixture  of  alumina  and  2  5  per  cent, 
of  chromium  oxide  in  the  foim  of  a  powder  is  mechanically  bh^wn  with 
the  oxygen  into  ihe  tube  of  the  blow-pipe,  and  thus  deposited  on  the 
surface  of  the  fused  mass  of  alumina.  The  artificial  stones  thus  ob- 
tained are  identical  in  physical  and  crystallographical  properties  with 
the  natural  gems,  from  which,  however,  they  can  be  detected  by  the 
presence  of  minute  bubbles  visible  only  under  the  microscope. 

M.  A.  VV. 

Aluminium  Hydroxide.  I.  Franz  Russ  (Zeit.  anorg.  Clvtm., 
1904,  41,  216 — 230). — The  conditions  were  determined  under  which 
solutions  of  sodium  aluminate  decompose  with  the  formation  of  the 
crystalline  variety  of  aluminium  hydroxitie  ;  these  conditions  depend 
on  the  ratio  Al.jOg  :  NagO,  on  the  temperature, and  on  the  concentration. 

Wliilst  solutions  of  sodium  aluminate  of  the  type  AljOg-,  NagO  =  1:3 
are  very  stable,  the  decomposition  begins  when  this  ratio  sinks  below 
1  :  2.  The  formation  of  the  crystalline  hydroxide  is  favoured  by  low 
temperatures.  In  order  to  determine  the  dependence  of  the  spontaneous 
decomposition  of  a  solution  of  known  composition  on  its  concentration, 
solutions  of  the  type  Al.^Og :  Na20  =  l  :  1'24  were  examined  in  different 
concentrations.  The  crystalline  variety  uf  aluminium  hydroxide  does 
not  separate  when  the  density  of  the  sodium  aluminate  solution  is 
below  1-17;  with  solutions  where  the  density  is  below  1"17,  colloidal 
alumina  is  first  formed,  and  this,  in  the  course  of  time,  is  transformed 
into  the  crystalline  modification. 

The  existence  of  two  hydroxides  is  assumed,  the  j3-variety  being  the 
more  stable,  and  its  transformation  from  the  a-variety  is  accelerated 
by  ihe  presence  of  hydroxy  1  ions.  The  )8- variety  is  practically  insoluble 
in  lY-sulphuric  acid  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  solubility  of 
the  /^-hydroxide  in  solutions  of  sodium  hydroxide  of  varying  concen- 
trations increases  with  increase  of  hydroxyl  ions. 

From  the  results  obtained,  the  most  favourable  conditions  are  indi- 
cated under  which  aluminium  hydroxide  can  be  obtained  from  sodium 
aluminate  solutions  according  to  Baeyer's  process.  A.  McK. 

"Ageing"  of  Clays.  Paul  Rohland  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1904, 
41,  325 — 336). — Such  substances  as  form  colloidal  solutions  with  water 
possess  plasticity  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Clay  and  porcelain  contain 
such  colloidal  substances,  the  union  of  which  with  water  to  form 
aluminium  silicate  is  the  cause  of  the  plasticity  ;  the  degree  of  plas- 
ticity is  expressed  by  the  ratio  of  the  inactive  amount  to  the  active 
mass.  The  coagulation  of  these  colloids  maybe  accelerated  by  cata- 
lysers,  this  acceleration  being  a  fun<  tion  of  the  hydrogen  and  hydroxyl 
ions.  The  increase  of  the  degree  of  plasticity  during  the  "ageing" 
is  accounted  for  as  follows :  the  hydroxyl  ions  of  the  solutions  in  con- 
tact with  the  clay  are  neutralised  by  the  fermentation  of  the  organic 
substances  present ;  excess  of  hydrogen  ions  results  and  coagulation 
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ensues.  The  degree  of  plasticity  of  clays  may  be  increased  by  the 
addition  of  colloids,  sucii  as  tannic  acid,  dextrin,  or  aluminium 
hydroxide.  A.  McK, 

Nature  of  the  Alkaline  Solution  of  Ohromium  Hydroxide. 
Walter  Herz  {Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  ii,  178). — Kremann's  objections 
(Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  54,  465)  to  regarding  the  alkaline  solution  of  chrom- 
ium hydroxide  as  a  colloidal  solution  are  criticised  (compare  also 
Fischer  and  Herz,  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  564  ;  Bredig,  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  263). 
The  chrome  alum  used  by  Kremann  for  his  dialysis  experiments  con- 
tained chromium-sulphuric  acids,  and  was  therefore  unsuitable.  If 
green  chromium  chloride  is  used,  no  dialysis  takes  place  in  36  hours, 
even  with  alkali  in  the  outer  vessel.  J.  C.  P. 

The  Action  of  Nitric  Oxide  on  Chromous  Salts.  Volkmab 
KoHLSCHuTTER  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  3053 — 3055.  Compare  Chesneau, 
Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  661). — When  saturated  with  nitric  oxide,  chromous 
salts  give  brilliant  red  solutions.  Apparently,  when  chromous  salt 
solutions  absorb  nitric  oxide,  this  is  reduced  either  to  ammonia 
in  neutral  -  solutions  or  to  hydroxy lamine  iu  acid  solutions. 
The  amount  of  hydroxylamine  in  tbese  solutions  is  unaltered  by  heat- 
ing with  hydrochloric  acid.  More  chromous  chloride  is  required  to 
convert  a  given  weight  of  nitric  oxide  into  ammonia  than  into 
hydroxylamine,  E.  F.  A. 

Ammonium  Hydrogen  Salt  of  Chromatodiperacid.  Karl  A. 
HoFMANN  and  H.  HiEiSDlmaier  {Ber.,  1904, 37,  3405 — 3407.  Compare 
this  vol.,  ii,  410). — The  action  of  acetic  acid  on  the  ammonium  salt  of 
chromatodiperacid  leads  to  the  formation  of  the  ammonium  hydrogen 
salt,  Cr02(0*0*NH^)(0'OH);  this  is  also  obtained  when  a  mixture  of 
a  cold  saturated  ammonium  chromate  solution  and  10  per  cent,  acetic 
acid  is  oxidised  with  30  per  cent,  hydrogen  peroxide  at  0°.  It  crystal- 
lises in  dark  reddish-violet,  glistening,  double  refractive  prisms,  and 
dissolves  in  water  to  a  reddish-brown  solution,  which,  on  warming, 
I  volves  oxygen  and  finally  contains  ammonium  dichromate.  It  is 
le.-=s  explosive  than  the  diammonium  salt  when  heated  or  moistened 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  ;  in  the  presence  of  ether,  and  on 
addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  the  blue  solution  of  per- 
chromic  acid.  With  baryta  water,  barium  chloride,  and  lead  acetate 
solution,  it  gives  coloured  precipitates  which  change  into  the  respective 
liromates.  The  silver  salt  is  blue  by  transmitted,  scarlet  by  reflected, 
li^ht,  and  is  comparatively  stable. 

On  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
ammonium  salts  of  chromatodiperacid,  the  solution  becomes  blue,  and, 
on  warming,  green,  the  change  being  accompanied  by  oxidation  of  the 
alcohol.  G.  Y. 

Unstable  and  Metastable  Equilibria  in  Iron-Carbon  Alloys. 
E.  Hey.v  {Zeit.  EUktrochem.,  1904,  10,  491— 504).— The  effects  of 
hardening  and  tempering  steels  with  varying  quantities  of  carbon  are 
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studied,  mainly  by  means  of  micro-photographs.  When  steel  contain- 
ing less  than  0*95  per  cent,  of  carbon  is  cooled  slowly,  so  that  stable 
equilibrium  is  attained,  it  consists  entirely  of  ferrite  (pure  iron)  mixed 
with  perlite.  The  origin  of  the  perlite  is  as  follows  :  when  the  fused 
steel  solidifies,  crystals  of  -y-iron  containing  carbon  in  solid  solution  are 
deposited  ;  on  further  cooling,  these  crystals  decompose  into  /?-iron  and 
crystals  with  a  higher  percentage  of  carbon  ;  at  a  still  lower  temperature 
(about  800°),  the  /3-iron  changes  into  a-iron  (these  are  microscopically 
identical).  Finally,  at  700°,  the  solid  mass  consists  of  crystals  of  a-iron 
mixed  with  crystals  containing  0*95  per  cent,  of  carbon.  Below  700°, 
the  latter  decompose  into  a  mixture  of  iron  and  iron  carbide,  FegC 
(cementite),  with  a  very  fine-grained  structure  consisting  of  alternate 
layers  of  the  constituents ;  this  mixture  is  perlite.  When  the  quantity 
of  carbon  present  exceeds  095  per  cent.,  the  excess  crystallises  out 
as  cementite.  In  slowly  cooled  steels,  therefore,  microscopic  examina- 
tion shows  ferrite  mixed  with  increasing  quantities  of  perlite  up  to 
0"95  per  cent,  carbon  (this  mixture  consists  entirely  of  perlite)  and, 
with  more  carbon,  perlite  mixed  with  increasing  quantities  of 
cementite. 

When  a  steel  is  quickly  cooled  from  a  temperature  above  700°, 
however,  the  stable  equilibria  are  not  attained  ;  the  greater  the  rate 
of  cooling,  the  more  completely  are  the  constituents  which  exist  at  the 
high  temperature  preserved  in  the  cold  steel.  In  steel  containing  less 
than  0*95  per  cent,  of  carbon,  the  homogeneous  mixed  crystals  will 
decompose  into  crystals  containing  more  and  less  carbon  than  the 
original  steel,  whilst  steel  containing  more  than  0'95  per  cent,  of 
carbon  yields  mixed  crystals  containing  less  carbon  than  the  original 
material  and  crystals  which  approach  more  nearly  to  cementite  the 
more  slowly  the  cooling  takes  place.  The  author  proposes  to  retain 
the  name  martensite  for  all  these  partially  decomposed  mixtures, 
instead  of  giving  the  constituent  which  most  nearly  approaches 
cementite  the  special  name  austenite.  The  author's  experience  of 
the  properties  of  austenite  is  not  entirely  in  accord  with  that  of 
Osmond. 

Osmond's  view  that  troostite  is  a  product  intermediate  between 
martensite  and  perlite  is  confirmed.  Very  rapid  cooling  gives 
martensite,  somewhat  less  rapid  cooling  yields  troostite,  whilst  slow 
cooling  leads  to  perlite.  If  a  rectangular  piece  of  steel  is  quenched  in 
water,  the  corners  (which  are  most  rapidly  cooled)  consist  of 
martensite,  the  internal  portions  being  troostite.  When  tempered, 
both  troostite  and  martensite  pass  into  "  sorbite,"  which  appears  to 
be  an  almost  molecular  mixture  of  ferrite  and  a  substance  resembling 
cementite.  The  presence  of  a  little  manganese  diminishes  the  tendency 
to  form  troostite,  in  other  words,  it  makes  super-cooling  easier. 

In  the  diagram  of  Roberts- Austen  and  Bakhuis  Roozeboom  (this 
vol.,  ii,  717),  fused  iron  containing  less  than  4'3  per  cent,  of  carbon 
is  supposed  to  deposit  iron-carbon  mixed  crystals  ;  with  more  than 
4'3  per  cent,  of  carbon,  graphite  is  deposited,  the  eutectic  (mixed 
crystals  and  graphite)  lying  at  4'3  per  cent,  carbon  and  about  1100°. 
But  since  the  solid  iron  does  not  contain  any  graphite,  it  is  assumed 
by  Bakhuis  Roozeboom  that  below  1100°  the  mixed  crystals  react  with 
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graphite  to  produce  carbide  (cementitc).  The  author  points  out  that 
this  view  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  well-established  fact  that 
white  cast-iron  is  obtained  by  rapid  cooling,  whilst  slow  cooling  pro- 
duces grey  cast-iron,  and,  further,  that  when  white  cast-iron  is  heated 
graphite  is  set  at  liberty.  The  author  suggests  that  the  graphite  is 
probably  the  constituent  which  corresponds  with  the  condition  of 
stable  equilibrium,  but,  in  consequence  of  super-cooling,  the  fused 
iron  may  readily  cool  below  the  temperature  at  which  graphite  should 
crystallise  out  and  reach  the  somewhat  lower  temperature  at  which 
carbide  crystallises.  The  carbide  would  then  represent  a  metastable 
equilibrium  which  is  reached  only  on  account  of  a  considerable  retarda- 
tion of  the  crystallisation  of  the  graphite.  This  view  is  in  accord- 
ance both  with  Roberts-Austen's  experimental  results  and  with 
metallurgical  experience.  Silicon  diminishes  the  tendency  to  super- 
cooling, manganese  increases  it.  T.  E. 

Properties  and  Constitution  of  Chromium  Steels.  Leon 
GuiLLET  {Compt.  rend.,  1904, 139,  426 — 428). — The  connection  between 
the  micrographical  properties  and  the  composition  of  the  chromium 
steels  examined  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Steels  contaiDing  Steels  containing 

Class.    Microstructure.         0'2  per  cent,  of  carbon.  0*8  percent,  of  carbon- 

1  Perlite 0 — 7   percent,  of  chromium    0 — 5   percent,  of  chromium 

2  Martensite  or  troostite     7 — 15        ,,  ,,  5 — -10        ,,  ,, 

3  Martensite  and  carbide  15 — 20        ,,  ,,  10 — 18        ,,    •  ,, 

4  Carbide  moretlian20  ,,  ,,       more  than  18  ,,  ,, 

In  respect  of  their  mechanical  properties,  the  steels  containing  the 
double  carbide  are  too  brittle  for  industrial  purposes,  whilst  of  all  the 
martensite  steels  so  far  examined  (compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  297,  650, 
730  ;  this  vol.,  ii,  266)  those  containing  chromium  are  the  hardest. 

The  chief  mechanical  properties  of  the  chromium  steels  are  tabulated 
in  the  original.  M.  A.  W. 

Constitution  and  Properties  of  Tungsten  Steels.  L6on 
GuiLLET  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  139,  519 — 521). — Tungsten  steels, 
containing  02  per  cent,  of  carbon,  show  perlite  or  carbide  structure 
according  as  the  percentage  of  tungsten  is  less  or  greater  than  ten. 
In  the  case  of  steels  containing  0  8  per  cent,  of  carbon,  the  change  in 
structure  appears  with  5  per  cent,  of  tungsten.  The  breaking  weight 
of  the  perlitic  steels  increases  with  the  amount  of  tungsten  present^ 
that  of  the  carbide  steels  decreases.  The  hardness  and  fragility  of 
both  classes  are  not  much  altered  by  the  contained  tungsten.  Temper- 
ing transforms  the  carbide  steels  into  martensite  steels,  but  carbide  is 
also  found  after  tempering,  if  much  tungsten  is  present.  Certain 
Steels  (0  8  per  cent.  C,  >  2  per  cent.  W).  can  be  tempered  by  air- 
cooling.  II.  IM.  D. 

Properties  and  Constitution  of  Molybdenum  Steels.     Leon 
iLLET  {Compt.  rend.,    1904,  139,  540 — 542). — Molybdenum  steels, 

51—2 
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coDtainiog  about  0'2  per  cent,  of  carbon,  exhibit  perlite  or  carbide 
structure  according  as  the  molybdenum  is  present  in  quantity  less  or 
greater  than  2  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  steels  containing  about 
0  85  per  cent,  of  carbon,  the  transition  from  perlite  to  carbide  structure 
takes  place  at  1  per  cent,  of  molybdenum.  The  influence  of  molyb- 
denum on  the  properties  of  the  steels  is  quite  similar  to  that  of 
tur  gsten  (preceding  abstract),  but  larger  quantities  of  the  former  are 
requiied  to  produce  the  same  effect.  H.  M.  D. 

Action  of  Arsenious  Acid  on  Freshly-precipitated  Iron 
Hydroxide.  Wilhelm  Biltz  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  3138— 3150).— Solu- 
tions of  arsenious  acid,  containing  some  potassium  chloride,  were 
agitated  at  the  temperature  of  the  laboratory  with  freshly-precipitated 
ferric  hydroxide  and  the  amount  of  arsenious  acid  removed  from  the 
solution  by  the  hydrogel  determined  by  titration  with  standard 
iodine  solution.  From  the  results  quoted,  it  appears  that  the  action 
of  ferric  hydroxide  as  an  antidote  in  arsenical  poisoning  is  due  neither 
to  the  formation  of  a  basic  ferric  acetate  nor  to  the  formation  of  a  solid 
solution,  but  to  absorption. 

Experiments  were  conducted  with  solutions  both  of  vitreous  and  of 
crystalline  arsenious  oxide.  The  distribution  of  arsenious  acid  between 
water  and  ferric  hydroxide  was  also  measured  at  100°.  The 
reversibility  of  the  action  was  examined  by  first  allowing  the 
equilibrium  to  be  established  between  the  solution  of  arsenious  acid 
and  ferric  hydroxide,  then  separating  the  liquid  in  contact  with  the 
solid  and  replacing  it  by  water ;  the  mixture  was  then  agitated  for 
several  hours  until  equilibrium  was  again  attained  and  the  amount  of 
f.rsenious  acid  in  the  liquid  estimated  as  before. 

The  absorption  property  of  the  iron  hydrosol  during  its  formation 
from  the  hydrosol,  obtained  by  the  dialysis  of  ferric  nitrate,  was  also 
examined. 

Silicic  acid  and  aluminium  hydroxide  show  very  slight  absorption 
properties. 

The  action  of  antitoxins  on  the  toxins  of  blood  serum  is  discussed. 

A.  McK. 

Oxidation  of  Solutions  of  Ferrous  Salts.  Eduard  Jobdis 
[with  Hubert  Vierling]  [Zeit.  Elektrochem.,  1904,  10,  679—682). — 
Samples  of  ferrous  ammonium  sulphate  crystallised  in  large  and  small 
crystals  and  precipitated  with  alcohol  show  considerable  differences  in 
their  conductivity  in  aqueous  solution.  The  last  sample  contained 
01 53  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  There  are  also  small  differences  in  the 
composition  of  the  samples. 

The  oxidation  of  solutions  of  ferrous  salts  by  air  is  accelerated  by 
platinum  and  by  small  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  precipitate 
which  forms  in  presence  of  platinum  is  yellow,  it  contains  20 
equivalents  of  ferric  iron  to  one  equivalent  of  SO4,  and«is  insoluble  in 
cold  acids.  That  formed  without  platinum  is  red,  contains  16  89 
equivalents  of  iron  to  one  of  SO^,  and  dissolves  readily  in  cold  acids, 
A  large  number  of  measurements  of  electrode   potentials  in  more  or 
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less  oxidised  feirous  salt  solutions  have  been  made,  but  the  details  are 
not  given.  T.  E. 

Cobalt  Chloride.  William  Oechsker  de  Coninck  {Bull.  Akad.  Roy. 
Belg.,  1904,  6,  803— 805).— Anhydrous  ethylene  glycol  dissolves  10-6 
per  cent,  of  cobalt  chloride  hexahydrate  at  16'4°,  giving  a  violet-p^>rple 
solution,  which  becomes  dark  blue  on  heating.  Anhydrous  cobalt 
chloride  is  obtained  on  distilling  this  solution  under  reduced  pressure  ; 
in  a  moist  atmosphere,  it  takes  up  water  again,  forming  6r!st  the  di- 
and  then  the  tetnihydrate.  E.  F.  A. 

Action  of  Potassium  Nitrite  on  Nickel  Salts.  II.  III. 
C.  Reichard  {Chevi.  Zeit.,  1904,  28,  885—886,  912).— Further 
particulars  of  the  various  double  compounds  are  given  (this  vol.,  ii, 
488).     The  formula  for  the  barium  compound  is 

2Ni(N02)2Ba(X02).,2KN02. 
and  the   calcium  and   strontium   compounds   have   a    corresponding 
composition.  L.  de  K. 

Titanium  and  Tin  Compounds.  Friedrich  Emich  (J/b/io/aA., 
1904,  26,  907—912.  Compare  Ruff  and  Plato,  this  vol.,  ii,  265).— 
Barium  titanifluoride,  BaTiF^.^^HgO,  is  obtained  as  a  coarse,  crystal- 
line precipitate  when  barium  chloride  is  added  to  a  hot  aqueous 
solution  of  potassium  titanifluoride  ;  it  loses  water  of  crystal  I  i.«ation 
only  on  prolonged  heating  at  a  dull  red  heat ;  when  heated  more  highly, 
it  decomposes  with  formation  of  titanium  tetrafluoride,  which  has  the 
properties  previously  described  {loc.  cit). 

Titanium  tetrachloride  solidifies  at  -  23° ;  stannic  iodide  boils  at 
341°  (coir.). 

Potassium  slanniJluoriJe,  KgSnFg.H.jO,  is  formed  as  a  crystalline 
precipitate  when  stannic  chloride  is  treated  with  potassium  fluoride  in 
warm  water;  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  evolves  hydrogen 
fluoride. 

Barium  stannifluoride,  BaSnFg,3H20,  obtained  in  the  same  manner, 
crystallises  in  glistening  leaflets,  and  yields  hydrogen  fluoride  when 
treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  G.  Y. 

Preparation  of  Homogeneous  Products  from  Tantalum  and 
other  Diflacultly  Fusible  Metals.  Siemens  &  Halske,  Akt.-Ges. 
(D.R.-P.  152848,  152670,  and  153826).— Tantalum  and  other  diflicultly 
fusible  metals  may  be  fused  by  means  of  an  electric  current,  the 
powdered  metal  being  previously  compre->i5e  1  to  form  rod'*.  The 
operation  is  carried  out  under  reduced  pressure,  an  atmosphere  of 
ritrogen  or  hydrogen  not  being  admissible.     In  order  to  prevent  the 

•latilisation  of  the  tantalum,  the  compres.sed  rod  is  best  made  the 
positive  electrode,  a  comparatively  large  metallic  negative  electrode 
being  used,  cooled  to  a  temperature  only  slightly  above  the  melting 
( oint  of  tantalum.  Or  the  cooling  surface  may  be  brought  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  electrodes  witliou*)  being  connected  with  them, 
but  the  former  plan  requires  a  smaller  expenditure  of  energy. 

C    il.  D. 
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Preparation  of  Colloidal  Metals.  Nicola  Castorg  {^ett.  anorg. 
Chem.,  1904,  41,  126— 131).— When  acraldehyde  is  added  to  a  hot 
and  faintly  alkaline  solution  of  gold  chloride,  the  gold  hydrosol  is 
formed,  exhibiting  colorations,  sky-blue,  amethyst,  violet,  pink,  or 
purple,  varying  with  the  particular  dilution.  A  gold  mirror  may  be 
obtained  under  suitable  conditions.  When  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of 
gold  chloride  is  heated  with  1  c.c.  of  allyl  alcohol,  a  faintly  violet 
coloration  is  first  produced,  which  changes  to  a  ruby-red.  Such 
concentrated  solutions  of  gold  hydrosol  do  not  deposit  gold  after  being 
dialysed  during  ten  days. 

The  hydi'osols  of  platinum,  pilladium,  osmium,  and  ruthenium  may 
also  be  prepared  from  the  chlorides  of  the  metals  by  means  of  acralde- 
hyde. A.  McK. 

Densities  of  Alloys  of  Gold  and  Copper  and  of  Gold  and 
Silver.  Copius  Hoitsema  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.^  1904,  41,  63 — 67). — 
The  following  values  were  obtained  with  alloys  of  gold  and  copper : 


Gold  in  0/00. 

Sp.  gr.  at  15°. 

Specific  volume. 

(1000) 

(19-26) 

(0-05192) 

917 

17-35 

0-05764 

833 

15-86 

0-06305 

750 

14-74 

0-06784 

583 

12-69 

0-07880 

250 

10-035 

009965 

0 

(8-7) 

(0-11494) 

lUoys  of  gold  and  silver  the  results 

were : 

GoH  in  0/00. 

Sp.  gr.  at  15°. 

Specific  vohime. 

(1000) 

(19-26) 

(005192) 

917 

18-08 

0-05531 

813 

16-96 

0-05896 

750 

16-03 

0-06238 

667 

15-07 

006636 

583 

14-24 

0-07023 

500 

1360 

007353 

417 

1300 

0-07692 

333 

12-38 

008070 

250 

11-78 

0-08489 

167 

11-28 

0-08861 

0 

(10-4) 

(0-09569) 
A 

McK. 

Analysis  of  Margulea'  Platinum  Sulphate.  Leo  Stuciilik 
{Ber.,  1904,  37,  2913— 2915).— The  solution  of  platinum  in  sulphuric 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  1840,  obtained  by  Margules  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  497)  by 
means  of  an  alternating  current,  deposits  yellow  crystals,  which  retain 
free  sulphuric  acid  even  after  several  crystallisations  from  water.  By 
repeated  crystallisation  from  water  in  a  vacuum,  large,  orange  leaflets 
of  Pt(S04)2,4H20  are  obtained.     The  salt  loses  water  in  a  desiccator, 
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becoming  darker  in  colour.  The  anhydrous  salt  shows  green  metallic 
reflex.  The  salt  containing  sulphuric  acid  is  stable,  losing  little  in 
weight  at  100^  and  remaining  orange  in  colour.  Both  salts  dissolve 
readily  in  water,  the  hydrated  salt  to  a  yellow  and  the  anhydrous  salt 
to  a  dark  solution.  The  yellow  solution  deposits  a  brown,  basic  salt 
on  warming  (compare  Huer,  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  407).  Sulphuric  acid 
precipitates  yellow  crystals,  apparently  of  the  hydrated  salt,  from  the 
dark  solution.  C.  H.  D. 


Mineralogical   Chemistry. 


Radioactive  Cinnabar.  Sima  M.  Losanitsch  {Ber.,  1904,  37, 
2904 — 2906). — Specimens  of  cinnabar  from  Avala  and  Bare  in  Servia, 
and  Idria  in  Austria,  were  found  to  be  radioactive,  although  much  less 
so  than  pitchblende.  Other  mercury  minerals  examined  were  inactive. 
The  barytes  which  accompanies  the  active  cinnabar  is  inactive,  from 
which  it  is  concluded  that  radium  is  absent  and  that  the  activity  is 
due  to  a  "  radio-mercury."  The  activity  is  completely  removed  by 
igniting  the  mineral,  C.  H.  D. 

Cobaltiferous  Mispickel  from  Norway.  Mark  Fletcher  (i/t'n. 
i/agr.,  1904,  14,  54— 55).— The  axial  ratios  (a  :  6  :  c  =  0-6886  : 1  : 1-1915) 
of  some  crystals  from  the  Sulitjelma  mines  in  Arctic  Norway  sug- 
gested glaucodote,  but  the  following  analysis,  by  J.  A.  Smythe,  points 
to  a  mLspickel  approaching  in  composition  to  the  danaite  variety. 

S.  As.  Fe.  Co.  Total.  Sp.  gr. 

21-86        42-18        35-31         M5         100-50         5-94—6-02 

L.  J.  S. 

Teallite,  a  New  Sulphostannite  from  Bolivia;  and  its 
Relations  to  Franckeite  and  Cylindrite.  George  T.  Prior 
(Min.  Mag.,  1904,  14,  21 — 27). — The  new  mineral  occurs  as  thin 
graphite-like  folia  in  association  with  kaolin,  pyrites,  wurtzite,  and 
galena.  The  folia  have  a  greyish-black  colour  with  metallic  lustre  ; 
their  outline  is  nearly  square,  and  there  is  a  perfect  basal  cleavage  ; 
orthorhombic  [a  :6  :c  =  0-93  : 1  : 1-31].  Sp.  gr.  6-36;  hardness  1—2. 
The  mean  (I)  of  two  analyses  gives  the  formula  PbSnS.^. 

Zn. 
0-57 


Pb. 

Fe. 

I. 

52-98 

0-20 

II. 

46-23 

2-69 

III. 

48-02 

2-74 

IV. 

35-24 

2-81 

V. 

84-58 

2-77 

Ag. 

Sn. 

Sb. 

S. 

Total. 

Sp.gr. 

— 

30-39 

— 

16-29 

99-86 

6-36 

0-97 

17-05 

11-56 

21-12 

100-19 

5-88 

0-99 

13-89 

13  06 

20-82 

99-52 

6-92 

0-50 

25-65 

12-31 

23-83 

100-34 

5-46 

77        —        0-28      25-10       12-98      23-88        99-59        6-49 

In  physical  character.-),  teallite  is  very  similar  to  franckeite  and 
cylindrite,  each  of  which  has  been  analy^ed  only  once  previously. 
Analyses   II   and  III  are  of  frankeite  from  Poop6,  Bolivia;  II  being 
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of  material  crystallised  in  square  (probably  tetragonal)  folia,  and  III 
of  more  massive  material;  formula,  Pb5FeSn3Sb.,Si4  =  3PbSnS2  + 
Pb2FeSb.,Sg.  New  analyses  of  cylindrite,  also  from  Poopo,  are  given 
under  IV  andV;  formula,  PbgFeSn^SboSj^r^SPbSnSg  +  SnFeSbgSg. 

L.  J.  S. 

Bog-iron  Ore.  D.  Ingerman  {Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  ii,  842;  from 
PJtarm.  Weekhlad.,  41,  486 — 488). — The  results  obtained  in  estimating 
the  quantity  of  phosphorus  in  some  samples  of  bog-iron  ore  from  North 
Brabant,  by  dissolving  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  subsequently  precipi- 
tating with  molybdate,  were  found  to  be  different  from  those  obtained 
by  heating  the  substance  with  sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  nitrate 
and  then  precipitating  with  molybdate.  It  must  be  assumed  there- 
fore that  a  portion  of  the  phosphorus  contained  in  the  ore  is  combined 
with  iron,  possibly  in  the  form  of  the  phosphide  Fe^Pg. 

E.  W.  W. 

Dolomites  of  Eastern  Iowa.  Nicholas  Knight  {Geol.  Mag., 
1904,  493 — 495). — Analysis,  by  G.  D.  Bradshaw,  of  a  dolomite  rock 
used  as  a  building  stone  gave  the  following  results.  The  silica  is 
present  as  quartz-sand,  and  there  is  an  absence  of  ferrous  oxide. 

CaCOa-        MgCOj.  SiOj.  AljOg.        Fe^Ojj.  Total. 

53-62         44-96         0-83         0-25         0  34         100-00 

L.  J.  S. 

Triplite  and  Tourmaline  from  Ostergotland.  Axel  Hajiberg 
{Geol.  Foren.  i  Stock'iohn  Fbrhandl.,  1904,  26,  77 — 80). — In  a  large 
pegmatite-vein  traversing  gneiss  at  Skrumpetorp,  in  Godegdrd  parish, 
there  are  gigantic  crystals  of  tourmaline,  measuring  2 — 3  metres  in 
length  and  3  m.  in  thickness.  Associated  with  these  is  dark  brown, 
massive  triplite,  analysis  of  which,  by  Naima  Sahlbom,  gave  the 
following  results.  Deducting  some  water  and  ferric  oxide  as  being 
due  to  the  presence  of  enclosed  limonite,  this  analysis  agrees  with  the 
usual  formula,  Rg'T^il^j'^^)-  Thin  veins  in  the  triplite  contain 
vivianite  as  an  alteration  product. 


Total, 

less  0 

AljOa. 

Fe,03. 

FeO. 

MnO. 

CaO. 

M«0. 

KjO. 

NajO. 

HjO. 

F. 

\\0,. 

SiOj. 

for  F. 

2-16 

3-40 

20-48 

32-60 

0-80 

1-33 

0-33 

0-98 

1-25 

6-96 

32-33 

0-11 

99-80 

L.  J.  S. 

Occurrence  of  Thorium  in  Ceylon.  Wyndham  R.  Dunstan 
{Nature,  1904,  69,  510). — A  black  cubic  mineral  from  the  gem 
washings  near  Balaugoda,  in  the  Sibaragamuwa  province,  was  found 
to  contain  much  more  thorium  than  any  previously  known  mineral, 
and  for  it  the  name  tJiorianite  is  proposed.  Analyses  by  G.  S.  Blake 
gave  the  results  under  I  and  II. 
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ThOa-   CeO,.  LaaOj.DijOs.  ZrOj.    UO3.   Fe2O3.PbO.SiOj.  Insol.  Total.  Sp.  gi. 


I.   76-22  804  trace    12-33     0-35     2-87   0-12       —      99-93     9-32 

II.  72-24     6-39  0-51         3-68     11  19     1-92     2  25    1-34     0-41     99  93     8*98 

III.   66-26     7-18  —  2-23       046     1-71      —   1410      —       9989*  498 

•  Also:  CaO,  0-35;  PjOj,  1-20;  HgO,  6  40. 

Associated  with  the  thorianite  is  a  pale  brown  mineral,  which  on  a 
fresh  fracture  is  purplish-brown  with  a  resinous  lustre;  this  is  shown 
by  analysis  III  to  be  thorite. 

Sir  William  Ramsay  {ibid.,  69,  533,  559). — The  new  mineral  con- 
tains helium  (9-5  c.c.  per  gram.),  and  a  trace  only  of  radium.  The  high 
atomic  weight  (about  240)  of  the  elements  precipitated  as  oxalates  and 
soluble  in  excess  of  ammonium  oxalate  suggests  other  elements  allied 
to  thorium,  to  the  presence  of  which  the  high  radio-activity  is  no 
doubt  due.  L.  J.  S. 

[Ceylonese  Minerals.]  Ananda  K.  CoomaraSwamy  {Spolia  Zey- 
lanica,  1904,  2,  57 — 64). — Particulars  of  the  mode  of  occurrence  and 
localities  of  thorianite  (compare  preceding  abstract)  are  given.  Notes 
are  added  respecting  various  other  Ceylonese  minerals,  of  which  the 
following  have  been  analysed.  I,  pblogopite  from  Ampitiya,  near 
Kandy ;  almost  colourless,  six-sided  crystals,  not  exceeding  four  inches 
across.  II,  moonstone  from  Gangapitiya,  Central  Province ;  clear 
and  colourless,  and  free  from  inclusions.  Ill,  kaolin  from  Alutwela, 
Central  Province  ;  a  yellowish-pink  clay. 

H.,0 

Na20.  (combined).  Moisture.  Tola'. 

1-09        3-62  0-82       98-79 

5-20         0-28  0  10        99-34 

0-36       11-90  5-63        99  90 

L.  J.  S. 

Pseudo-cubic  Antigorite  from  Sweden.  Axel  Hamberg 
{Geol.  F'uren.  i  Stockholm  Forhandl.,  1904,  26,  67 — 76). — Associated 
with  magnetite,  chlorite,  and  calcite  at  Persberg  are  irregularly 
shaped  masses  of  a  greenish-white  mineral  with  the  composition  of 
serpentine  (H^MggSijOg  ;  anal.  I,  by  Elsa  Cronqvist),  which  is  remark- 
able in  possessing  perfect  cleavages,  with  pearly  lustre,  in  throe 
directions  at  right  angle.s  to  each  other.  Through  all  three  cleavages 
are  seen  biaxial  optic  figures,  negative  in  sign.  The  same  mineral 
ali-o  occurs  in  the  Ko  mine  at  Nordmarken  (anal.  II). 


SiO,. 

Al,03. 

Fe^O,. 

MgO. 

K2O. 

I. 

39-39 

17-88 

0-21 

25-86 

9-90 

II. 

65-70 

19-85 

0-17 

— 

8-04 

11. 

4356 

34-77 

3-40 

— 

0-28 

SiOj. 

AljOj. 

MgO. 

FeO. 

MnO. 

Alkalis. 

H,0. 

F. 

Total. 

I. 

43-68 

0-34 

38-94 

4-18 

trace 

trace 

12-03 

— 

9917 

II. 

42-90 

051 

3919 

3-90 

trace 

trace 

12-80 

0-97 

99-77 

The  mineral  is  very  similar  to  that  first  described  by  J.  D.  Danx 
(1874)  from  the  Tilly  Foster  mine,  New  York,  which  has  been  coa- 
Mdered  to  be  a  pseudomorph  of  serpentine  after  periclase.  The  Swedi.>li 
luiueral  is,  however,  explained  as  a  pseudo-cubic  aggregate  of  antigorite 
iiuuolliti.  L.  J.  S. 
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[Nephrite  from  Brazil.]  Euoen  Hussak  (Ann.  naturhist.  Ilo/mus. 
Wietiy  1904,  19,  85 — 95). — Worked  articles  of  nephrite  accompanied 
by  rough  material  have  been  recently  found  in  excavations  of  ancient 
Indian  tumuli  near  Baytinga,  in  southern  Bahia.  The  material  varies 
in  colour  from  dark  green  to  white,  and  in  structure  from  granular  to 
finely  fibrous.  Analyses  I  and  H  are  of  pale  green  and  of  white 
material  respectively.  Microscopical  examination  shows  that  there 
is  a  passage  from  the  granular  material  to  that  with  a  fibrous 
structure,  and  that  the  latter  is  in  turn  altered  to  a  steatitic  mineral : 
the  view  is  expressed  that  nephrite  is  a  fibrous  hornblende  of 
secondary  origin. 


SiOj. 

Al,03. 

Fe^Os. 

FeO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

P2O5. 

H2O. 

Total. 

I. 

54-76 

4-08 

— 

1-80 

14-31 

21-26 

0-40 

3-72 

100-33 

II. 

57-51 

311 

trace 

— 

14-65 

21-80 

— 

3-39 

100-46 

The  paper  also  gives  a  description  of  the  meteoric  stone  which  fell 
in  1903  near  Uberaba,  in  Minas  Geraes,  and  of  the  mineral  hamlinite 
from  the  diamantiferous  sands  of  Diamantina  L.  J.  S. 


Physiological   Chemistry, 


Diminution  of  Carbon  Dioxide  in  the  Pulmonary  Alveoli 
of  Man  on  returning  from  Rarefied  Air  to  the  Normal  Baro- 
metric Pressure.  A.  Aggazzotti  {Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  1904,  [v], 
13,  ii,  208 — 215). — The  author  finds  that  the  volume  of  air  breathed 
by  a  man  returning  from  the  rarefied  air  on  a  mountain  (Monte  Rosa) 
to  the  plain  is  less  than  the  normal  amount,  and  further,  that  a  less 
quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  is  expired,  since  analysis  of  the  air  in 
the  pulmonary  alveoli  shows  an  abnormally  small  proportion  of 
carbon  dioxide,  although  the  ventilation  of  the  lungs  is  less  intense. 

T.  H.  P. 

Influence  of  the  Barometric  Pressure  on  the  Partial  Pres- 
sures of  the  Carbon  Dioxide  and  Oxygen  in  the  Pulmonary 
AJveoU.  A.  Aggazzotti  {Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  1904,  [v],  13,  ii, 
224 — 232). — The  experiments  described  show  that  diminution  of  the 
barometric  pressure  causes  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  carbon 
dioxide  present  in  the  air  of  the  pulmonary  alveoli.  This  increase 
does  not  depend  on  lessening  of  the  ventilation,  since  barometric 
depression  causes  the  pulmonary  ventilation  to  become  greater  than 
the  normal.  The  partial  pressure  of  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  reserve 
air  during  the  rarefaction  is  always  less  than  the  normal,  even  when 
its  respiration  is  greatest ;  it  presents  oscillations  depending  on  the 
quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  respired  in  the  different  degrees  of  rarefac- 
tion.    The  partial  pressure  of  the  oxygen  gradually  diminijihes  as  the 
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rarefaction  of  the  air  proceeds,  but  the  diminution  is  most  rapid 
between  650  mm.  and  450  mm.,  because  within  these  limits  the  great- 
est consumption  of  oxygen  takes  place  as  a  result  of  the  barometric 
depression.  T.  H.  P. 

Influence  of  Inanition  and  Removal  of  Blood  on  the 
Composition  of  Blood  plasma.  Tiios.  St.  Githens  (Beitr.  chevi. 
Physiol.  Path.,  1904,  5,  515 — 523). — lu  inanition,  the  globulin  frac- 
tions of  the  blood  proteids  increase.  Removal  of  blood  causes  a 
lessening  of  the  fibrinogen  and  an  increase  in  the  albumin  ;  the  figures 
relating  to  the  .serum  globulins  are  inconstant.  Probably  fibrinogen 
and  albumin  have  diffei'ent  origins  ;  the  globulins  do  not  appear  to 
originate  from  the  albumin.  The  number  of  experiments  recorded  is 
small.  W.  D.  H. 

Proteolytic  Ferment  in  Leucsemic  Blood.  0.  Schumm  {Beitr. 
chem.  Physiol.  Path.,  1904,5,  583). — The  products  of  the  action  of  this 
ferment  are  albumoses,  peptone,  leucine,  tyrosine,  lysine,  ammonia,  and 
tryptophan.  W.  D.  H. 

Blood  Coagulation.  Leo  Loeb  {Beitr.  chem.  Physiol.  Path.,  1904, 
5,  534 — 557.  Compare  Abstr.,  1904,  ii,  496). — Experiments  on  the 
favouring  action  which  tissue  extracts  have  on  the  coagulation  of 
blood ;  these  were  mainly  conducted  with  fluoride  plasma  and 
peptone  plasma.  The  question  as  to  how  these  substances  (coagulins) 
act  is  discussed.  W.  D.  H. 

Leucocytes  and  Blood  Clotting.  Frieurich  Kroger  {Chem. 
Centr.,  1904,  ii,  664  ;  from  Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  61,  325—340).— 
Largely  polemical  against  Ruechel  and  Spitta,  who  deny  that  leuco- 
cytes break  down  during  the  coagulation  of  blood.  In  the  blood  of 
cats  and  dogs  it  is  the  polymorpho-nuclear  cells  which  mainly  break 
down.  W.  D.  H. 

Ether-lakitig.  S.  Peskind  {Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1904,  12, 
184 — 206). — The  experiments  are  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  that 
the  cause  of  ether-laking  is  the  solution  and  extraction  of  lecithin 
and  cholesterol  from  the  envelopes  of  the  blood-corpuscles.  The  same 
percentage  of  ether  brings  about  laking  as  is  necessary  to  dissolve 
lecithin  and  cholesterol.  The  weak  point  of  the  theory  appears  to  be 
that  ether  (or  chloroform)  which  is  saturated  with  cholesterol,  lakes 
blood  just  as  though  no  cholesterol  were  dissolved  in  it.     W.  D.  U. 

Influence  of  Cathions  on  the  Coagulability  of  the  Blood. 
Giuseppe  BuGLiA(yl«a  A'.  Accad.  Torino,  1903—1904,39,921—956).— 
Of  a  large  number  of  salts  examined  by  the  author,  all  except  two 
(mercuric  chloride  and  silver  nitrate)  are  capable  of  rendering  blood 
non-coagulable.  The  proportions  of  the  various  salts  required  to  effect 
this  change  vary  very  considerably,  and  the  intensity  of  the  anti- 
coagulating  action  is  closely  related  to  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
metal  in  ttie  salt ;  the  most  active  salts  in  this  direction  are  those  of 
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the  heavy  metali?,  less  aclive  are  those  of  the  alkaline-earth  metals, 
whilst  salts  of  the  alkali  metals  are  only  very  slightly  active. 

Further,  with  most,  but  not  all  salts,  it  is  possible  to  restore  the 
coagulability  of  the  blood  by  various  mean^.  The  salts  are  hence 
divisible  into  two  groups  :  (1)  this  comprises  salts  which  only  prevent 
blood  from  coagulating  when  in  moderately  large  doses,  which  produce 
no  profound  change  in  the  physical  aspect  of  the  blood,  and  can  have 
their  action  annulled  by  the  addition  of  physiological  or  chemical 
tolutions  of  serum,  (2)  In  this  group  are  those  salts  which,  in  very 
sm'ill  doses,  prevent  the  coigulation,  which  produce  in  the  blood 
changes  visible  macro^copicaliy  (formation  of  white  floccules),  and  the 
action  of  which  is  destroyed  neither  by  dilution,  nor  by  precipitants, 
nor  by  the  additicm  of  serum. 

The  anti-coagulating  power  of  salts  only  comes  into  action  for  a 
certain  minimum  or  critical  molecular  concentration,  and  when  this  is 
exceeded  the  blood  remains  persistently  liquid. 

In  determining  the  anti-coagulating  power  of  a  salt,  in  some  cases 
the  cathion  is  very  active  and  the  anion  only  slightly  so,  whilst  in 
othei's  it  is  the  anion  which  is  the  more  active.  T.  H.  P. 

Pate  of  Salt  Solutions  in  the  Human  Stomach.  Casimir  von 
RzENTKOwsKi  (C/iem.  Cenlr.,  1904,  ii,  719 — 720;  horn  Arch.  exp.  Path. 
Pharm.,  51,  289 — 309). — The  experiments  were  made  on  a  boy  sixteen 
years  old  on  whom,  on  account  of  the  complete  obstruction  of  the 
oesophagus,  the  result  of  poisoning  by  alkali,  the  operation  of  gastro- 
stomy had  been  performed.  Nutriment  was  supplied  exclusively  from 
the  opening  in  the  abdomen.  When  a  hypertonic  solution  containing 
5  85  per  cent,  of  sodium  chloride  was  introduced,  it  was  found  that  it 
became  strongly  diluted  in  the  stomach,  so  that  the  work  of  the 
intestine  was  facilitated,  but  the  solution  did  not  become  isotonic  with 
the  blood.  The  rapidity  with  which  sodium  chloride  solutions  left  the 
stomach  was  to  a  certain  extent  dependent  on  the  concentration.  In 
the  case  of  pure  water,  7  c.c.  disappeared  in  a  minute,  but  a  normal 
solution  of  sodium  chloride  required  three  times  as  long.  Slightly 
hypotonic  solutions  of  sodium  chloride  and  pure  water  cause  irritation 
of  the  stomach  and  induce  secretion,  the  concentration  being  thereby 
increased.  This  occurs  the  more  rapidly  the  less  the  concentration  of 
the  sodium  chloride  solution.  The  increase  of  concentration  is  not 
caused  by  the  separation  of  hydrochloric  acid,  since  this  acid  could  not 
be  detected  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  When  hypotonic  solutions 
of  solvents  such  as  G^g  and  water,  or  milk,  egg,  and  water  were 
administered,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  soon  became  isotonic  with 
the  blood  owing  mainly  to  the  separation  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Opium 
caused  the  dilution  of  hypertonic  solutions  to  take  place  with  twice 
the  normal  rapidity.  E.  W.  W. 

The  Proteolytic  and  Rennet  like  Action  of  Different  Diges- 
tive Juices.  J.  P.  Pawloif  and  8.  W.  Parastschuk  {Zeit.  physiol. 
Chem.,  1904,  42,  415—431). — The  two  actions  of  various  digestive 
juices  (gastric,  pancreatic,  intestinal)  in  producing  milk    coagulation 
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and  proteolj'sis  run  parallel.  Pancreatic  juice  does  not  clot  milk  until 
it  is  activated.  The  experiments  lend  support  to  the  view  that  the 
two  actions  are  not  due  to  different  ferments.  "W.  D.  H. 

Solubility  of  Milk  and  Casein  in  Pepsin-hydrochloric  Acid. 
Arthur  Zaitschek  and  F.  von  Szontagh  {Pfliiger's  Archiv,  1904,  104, 
550 — 563). — Digestion  experiments  with  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid 
show  that  the  milk  and  casein  of  woman,  ass,  and  mare  are  entirely 
digested  ;  whereas  those  of  the  cow,  buffalo,  aod  goat  are  not.  The 
latter  kinds  of  milk  yield  a  larger  amount  of  pseudo-nuclein  than  the 
casein  prepared  from  them  does.  The  milks  of  the  first  class  contain 
less  casein  and  a  relatively  smaller  part  of  the  total  nitrogen  in  the 
casein  than  those  of  the  second  The  addition  of  thymol,  toluene,  and 
chloroform  hinder  digestibility,  so  also  does  drying  the  casein  at  110°. 

W.  D.  H. 

Artificial  Digestion  of  some  Compounds  of  Casein  and  Para- 
casein contained  in  Cottage  and  Cheddar  Cheese.     Lucius  L, 
Van  Slyke  and  Edwin  B.  Hart  {Anier.  Chem.  J.,  1904,  32,  154—164). 
— It  is  populai'ly  believed  that  fresh  cottage  or  Dutch  cheese,  which 
consists    essentially   of   casein    dilactate    with    70 — 75    per   cent,    of 
moisture,  is  more  easily  digested  than  new  Cheddar  cheese,  in  which 
the  nitrogen  is  present  mainly  as  paracasein  monolactate.     In  order  to 
test  this  view,  experiments  have   been  carried  out  on  the  action  of 
pepsin,  in  presence  and  absence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  on  paracasein, 
paracasein  monolactate  and  dilactate,  and  casein  monolactate,  dilactate, 
and  dihydrochloride.      The  results  show  that  in  the  absence  of  acids 
paracasein  is  not  digested,  whilst  the  other  compounds  undergo  partial 
digestion,  the  monolactates  of  paracasein  and  casein  being  digested  to 
a  greater  extent  than  the  corre-ponding  dilactates.     In  the  presence  of 
0  4  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid,  paracasein  dilactate  is  more  readily 
digested  than  the  monolactate ;  paracasein  mono-  and  di-lactates  and 
casein  mono-  and  di-lactates  and  dihydrochloride  digest  more  completely 
in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  than  in  its  absence.     The  addition 
of  acid  after  digestion  has  commenced  causes  a  larger  quantity  of 
proteid  to  be  digested  both   in  cottage  and  Cheddar  cheese.     Casein 
dilactate  and  dihydrochloride  are  digested  by  pepsin  at  the  same  rate 
and  to  the  same  extent.   Cottage  cheese  made  from  whole  milk  is  digested 
more  quickly  than  that  made  from  skim-milk  owing  to  the  looser 
texture  of  the  former  ;  the  fat  present  does  not  retard  digestion.     The 
digestibility  of  cottage  cheese  is  greater  than  that  of  Cheddar  cheese 
owing  to  the  fact  that  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  casein  dilactate 
is  more  easily  digested  than  paracasein  monolactate,  and  also  because 
cottage  cheese,  as  ordinarily  consumed,  is  in  a  finer  state  of  division 
than  Cheddar  cheese,  and  is  therefore  more  readily  attacked  by  digestive 
agents.  E.  G. 

Feeding  Experiments  with  Hydrolysed  Casein.  Emil  Abder- 
iialden  and  Peter  Rona  {^eit.  phjsiol.  Chem.,  1904,  42,  528—539).  - 
The  simple  cleavage  products  (polypeptides,  ifcc)  of  casein,  obtained 
by    the    use   of  pancreatin,  pepsin -hydrochloric  acid,  and  acids,  were 
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administered  to  mice.  The  animals  maintained  their  weight  and  health, 
and  the  experiments  furnish  additional  proof  of  the  synthesis  of  the 
proteids  of  the  body  from  simple  substances.  W.  D.  H. 

Digestibility  of  Chitin  and  the  Nutritive  Value  of  Insects. 
Arthur  Zaitschek  {PJliiger's  Archiv,  1904,  104,  612— 623).— The 
experiments  were  made  on  birds  to  the  food  of  which  the  insect 
Falingenia  longicauda  was  added.  It  was  found  that  chitin  was 
wholly  undigested,  but  the  remainder  of  the  insect  forms  a  source  of 
considerable  energy.  The  experiments  were  given  with  full  details, 
energy  as  usual  being  reckoned  in  calories.  W.  D.  H. 

How  does  an  Excess  of  Calcium  Carbonate  in  Pood  affect 
the  Utilisation  of  the  Food  Constituents?  Jakob  Volhard 
{Landio.  Versuchs-Stat.,  1904,  61,  305— 312).— The  results  of  ex- 
periments in  which  two  sheep  were  each  fed  for  18  days  with  meadow 
hay  (700  grams),  cotton-seed  meal  (200  grams),  sodium  chloride  (10 
grams),  and  calcium  cai-bonate  (50  grams)  per  day,  showed  that  the 
calcium  carbonate  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  assimilation  of  the 
food.  The  faices  contained  more  than  6  percent,  of  calcium  carbonate 
in  the  dry  matter. 

Weiske  (/.  Landw.,  1885,  33,  21)  showed  that  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid  to  hay  (803  =  75  grams  per  kilo.)  did  not  interfere  with  the 
digestion  of  sheep.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Effect  of  Pood  Pat  and  some  other  Food  Constituents  on 
the  Production  of  Milk.  August  Morgen,  Carl  Beger,  Gustav 
FiNGERLiNG,  Paul  Doll,  Erwin  Hancke,  Herman  Sieglin,  and  Willy 
ZiklstlORFF  (Landw.  Versuchs-Stat.,  1904,61,  1 — 284.  Compare  Abstr., 
1902,  ii,  107).— The  experiments  were  made  with  sheep  (1900 — 1903) 
and  with  goats  (1901—1903). 

Food  almost  free  from  fat  maintained  the  animals  in  a  healthy 
condition  and  increased  the  live  weight,  but  it  is  unsuitable  to  milk 
production.  Addition  of  digestible  proteids  in  the  place  of  correspond- 
ing amounts  of  carbohydrates  was  favourable  to  milk  production,  but 
was  without  effect  on  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  dry  matter.  Food 
fat  (0*5 — 1  gram  per  kilogram  of  live  weight)  promotes  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  fat ;  a  larger  amount  of  food  fat  is  sometimes  favourable 
and  sometimes  unfavourable,  but  generally  is  without  further  effect. 

Addition  of  oil  to  food  raises  the  iodine  and  refractometer  numbers 
of  the  milk  fat,  but  no  other  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  milk  fat  were 
observed;  and  earth  nut  oil  and  mutton  tallow  gave  almost  identical 
results. 

Whilst  food  fat  is  especially  suitable  for  the  production  of  milk  fat, 
it  is  only  of  secondary  importance  as  a  maintenance  food.  Carbo- 
hydrates cannot  take  the  place  of  food  fat.  The  employment  of 
stimulants  is  only  desirable  in  special  cases.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

The  Tissues  as  Water- reservoirs.  W.  Engels  (C'hem.  Gentr., 
1904,  ii,  665;  Ivom.  Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  51,  346 — 360). — Dogs 
were  allowed  to  fast  for  4  days,  and  their  tissues  were  then  freed  from 
blood ;  the  amount  of  water  in  the  animals  comprised  66  per  cent,  of  their 
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weight.  42*8  of  the  body  consists  of  muscles,  and  contains  477  per 
cent,  of  the  water  of  the  body  ;  16'1  consists  of  skin  containing  11-6 
per  cent,  of  the  water ;  the  rest  of  the  body  (41  percent.)  contains  the 
rest  of  the  water  (40*7  per  cent.).  By  injection  of  06  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  sodium  chloride  intravenously,  the  muscles  and  skin  take  up 
most  water;  the  muscles  take  up  67"9  per  cent,  of  the  water  added  to 
the  body,  and  are  therefore  the  most  important  from  the  point  of  view 
of  water-reservoirs,  W.  D.  H. 

Amount  of  CalciuDi  in  Various  Animal  Organs.  M. 
ToYONAGA  {Bui.  Coll.  Agr.  Tokyo,  1904,  6,  89— 95).— Smooth 
and  striped  muscles  (horse)  contained  respectively  0*050  and 
0*046  calcium  per  thousand,  the  relations  Ca  :  Mg  being  0*24  : 1  and 
0*29  : 1.  The  amount  of  calcium  in  the  testicles  of  hor.*es  and  bulls 
is  less  than  in  the  pancreas,  spleen,  and  liver,  whilst  the  relation 
Ca  ;  Mg  is  higher. 

Determinations  of  calcium  and  magnesium  were  also  made  in  the 
brains  of  calves  and  horses,  and  in  the  milk  glands  of  cows.  The  results 
are  summarised,  together  with  those  obtained  by  other  investigators 
with  various  animal  organs.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Taurine  in  MoUuscan  Muscle.  Lafayette  B.  Mendel  [Beitr. 
chevi.  Physiol.  Path.,  1904,  5,  582). — Taurine  was  separated  from 
extracts  of  muscle  and  from  the  hepato-pancreas  of  various  marine 
gasteropods.  W.  D.  H. 

Nucleo-proteid  of  the  Liver.  II.  Julius  "Wohlgemuth  {Zeit. 
physiol.  Chem.,  1904,  42,  519—523.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  440). 
— One  hundred  grams  of  nucleic  acid  from  the  nucleo-proteid  of  the 
liver  yield  2*25  grams  of  xanthine,  2*54  of  guanine,  1'9  of  adenine, 
and  1*79  grams  of  hypoxanthine.  In  contrast  with  thymus-nucleic 
acid,  the  yield  of  guanine  and  xanthine  is  greater  and  of  adenine  less ; 
the  amount  of  hypoxanthine  is  about  equal  in  the  two  cases. 

W.  D.  H. 

Ferments  and  Fatty  Degeneration.  Richard  Waldvogel 
{Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.,  1904,  42,  200— 206).— During  aseptic 
autolysis  of  the  liver,  the  amounts  of  jecorin,  protagon,  fatty  acids, 
cholesterol,  and  neutral  fats  increase  ;  that  of  lecithin  diminishes. 
Very  similar  results  are  obtained  in  livers  of  dogs  poisoned  with 
phosphorus,  or  by  the  addition  of  sterile  liver  extracts  to  lecithin. 
The  change  is  attributed  to  ferment  action,  and  is  believed  to  be 
similar  during  autolysis  and  during  fatty  degeneration.      W.  D.  H. 

Absorption  of  Uric  Acid  and  Sodium  Urate.  J.  J.  van 
LoGHEM  {Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  1904,^  18,  468 — 480).— Freudweiler 
{Dent.  Archiv.  Klin.  Med.,  1899,  63,  266)  states  that  uric  acid  crystals 
introduced  under  the  skin  of  rabbits  disappear  by  phagocytic  action. 
This  is  not  the  case ;  they  dissolve  readily  both  in  vivo  and  in  vitro  in 
the  tissue  juices.  From  such  juices  it  is  easy  to  obtain  a  precipitate 
uf  sodium  urate  like  gouty  tophi ;   this  doeu  not  occur  in  normal 
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tissues.  If  sodium  urate  is  precipitated  in  the  tissues  or  introduced 
there  by  injection,  it  disappears  by  phagocytic  action,  the  phagocytes 
secreting  in  their  protoplasm  an  acid  which  dissolves  it.  The  bearing 
of  these  observations  on  theories  of  gout  is  discussed.  W.  D.  H. 

Uric  Acid  Formation  in  Tissue  Extracts.  Alfred 
ScHiTTENHELM  {Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.^  1904,  42,  251—258). — 
Horbaczewski  was  the  first  to  show  the  formation  of  uric  acid  from 
nuclein  in  spleen  pulp.  Adenine  and  guanine  pass  into  uric  acid 
almost  quantitatively.  The  present  paper  gives  experiments  to  show 
that  the  addition  of  sodium  a-nudeinate  to  extracts  of  spleen,  liver, 
and  lung  leads  at  40 — 45°  in  three  days  (air  being  passed  through  the 
mixture  and  chloroform  added  as  antiseptic)  to  the  formation  of  uric 
acid  ;  the  amount  found  accounts  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  purine 
compounds  originally  present.  The  change  is  attributed  to  ferment 
action ;  the  ferment  is  precipitable  by  ammonium  sulphate,  and 
is  inhibited  by  alcohol.  W.  D.  H. 

Composition  of  Buffalo  Milk.  Richard  Windisch  {Zeit.  Nahr. 
Genussm.,  1904,8,  273 — 278). — The  results  of  the  analyses  of  samples 
of  milk  obtained  from  three  buffalo  cows  are  given.  Both  the 
morning  and  evening  milk  were  analysed,  about  42  samples  in  all 
being  examined.     The  averages  of  the  results  were  as  follows  : 

Morning  milk.  Evening  milk. 

Total  solids  20-12  per  cent.  18-83  per  cent. 

Fat    9-20       „  7-87       „ 

Ash  0-775     „  0831      „ 

Sp.  gr.  of  milk     ...  1-0310  10326 

„         serum...  10319  10325 

W.  P.  S. 

Fate  of  Strychnine  in  the  Rabbit's  Intestine.  Robert  A. 
Hatcher  (Amer.  J.  Physiol,  1904,  12,  237— 240).— The  contents  of 
the  rabbit's  caecum  and  colon  do  not  completely  destroy  strychnine 
under  the  conditions  of  the  experiments  described.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  real  destruction  occurs  under  any  conditions,  in  spite  of 
Silant's  statements  to  the  contrary.  W.  D.  H. 

Freezing  Point  and  Conductivity  of  Urine  in  Pharmacological 
Experiments.  Heinrtch  Dreser  {Zeit.  Elektrochem.,  1904,  10, 
656 — 661). — The  blood  and  other  fluids  in  the  bodies  of  warm-blooded 
animals  have  a  freezing  point  which  never  differs  much  from  -  0'56°. 
Hence,  in  cases  of  dropsy  the  elimination  of  salt  is  as  essential  as  that 
of  water,  since  each  gram  of  salt  retains  some  100  grams  of  water  in 
the  system.  The  author  has  found  determinations  of  the  freezing 
point  and  of  the  conductivity  of  the  urine  in  such  cases  to  be  a  very 
useful  means  of  determining  the  total  quantity  of  dissolved  substance 
and  of  electrolytes  in  it.  Among  the  usual  diuretics,  theocin  produces 
a  largely  increased  excretion  of  electrolytes,  and  is  therefore  capable 
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of  producing  a  permanent  reduction  in  the  quantities  of  water  retained 
in  the  body,  whilst  tlie  other  diuretics  only  produce  an  increased 
elimination  of  water,  which  is  reabsorbed  at  the  first  opportunity. 

T.  K 

Calorimetry  of  Urine.  Koloman  Farkas  and  Michael  Korbuly 
(P/lnger's  Ai'chiv,  1904,  104,564 — 607). — Aqueous  solutions  of  urea 
undergo  a  loss  of  energy  by  drying,  but  this  is  least  when  the  drying 
is  carried  out  in  a  vacuum  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  presence 
of  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  hinder  the  loss  ot  energy  or  of  nitrogen. 
The  loss  of  energy  and  of  nitrogen  are  not  parallel,  and  the  proportion 
of  the  two  is  irregular.  The  same  loss  is  noticeable  on  drying  urine, 
especially  at  high  temperatures  and  if  the  urine  is  alkaline.  The  use 
of  Kellner's  cellulose  blocks  is  not  recommended.  Such  facts  show 
that  the  data  given  by  Rubner  and  Krummacher  in  their  investiga- 
tions on  metabolism  need  coirection.  W.  D.  H. 

Urine  of  Herbivora.  Ernst  Salkowski  {Zeit.  physiol.  Chem., 
1904,  42,  213 — 250). — The  principal  points  to  which  attention  is 
drawn  are  :  (1)  The  occurrence  of  allantoin  as  a  frequent  normal 
constituent  of  cow's  urine ;  this  substance  crystallises  out  with 
calcium  hippurate  on  evaporating  the  urine.  The  relation  of  allantoin 
to  oxalic  acid  in  metabolism  is  discussed.  (2)  The  large  amount  of 
sulphuric  acid  in  horse's  urine  which  is  excreted  in  combination  with 
glycuronic  acid.  (3)  The  large  amount  of  indican  in  the  same  urine, 
its  origin  in  the  body,  and  the  methods  for  estimating  it. 

W.  D.  H. 

Production  of  Sugar  in  the  Kidney  of  the  Dog  under  the 
Influence  of  Phloridzin.  Raphael  Lepine  and  Boulud  {Compt. 
rend.,  1904,  139,  497 — 499). — The  observation  that  blood  from  the 
renal  vein  often  contains  more  sugar  than  arterial  blood  is  confirmed. 
Asphyxiation  results  in  a  considerable  increase  of  sugar  in  the 
arterial  blood,  but  not  in  the  blood  from  the  renal  vein.  From  this  it 
is  deduced,  that  oxygen  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  sugar  from 
some  other  carbohydrate  (sucre  virtuel)  (compare  this  vol.,  ii,  56). 
Both  primary  (immediate)  and  secondary  (produced  in  one  hour  in  vitro) 
sugars  may  be  present  in  renal  blood  in  excess  of  that  in  arterial 
blood.  H.  M.  D. 

Amino  acids  in  Urine.  Emil  Abdbbhalden  and  Lewellys  F. 
Barker  {Zeit.  phyaioL  Chem.,  1904,  42,  524— 527).— If  the 
naphthalene-/?-sul  phonic  reaction  is  combined  with  Fischer's  esterifica> 
tion  method,  amino-acids  can  be  detected  and  separated  in  urine. 
The  poisoning  of  dogs  with  phosphorus,  glycine,  leucine,  and  phenyl- 
alanine were  thus  detected.  W.  D.  H. 

Excretion  of  Uric  Acid,  administered  in  Various  WayB  to 
Rabbits.  Ernst  Bendix  and  Alfred  Schittknhelm  {Zeit.  pfiysiol. 
Chem.,  1904,  42,  461 — 463). — After  intravenous  injection  of  uric  acid 
(dissolved  in  piperazine  solution),  a  large  amount  appears  in  the  urine  ; 
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after  administration  by  the  mouth,  only  traces  ;  after  subcutaneous 
injection,  an  intermediate  result  is  obtained.  W.  D.  H. 

Parent  Substance  of  the  Hippuric  Acid  produced  in  the 
Organism  of  Herbivorous  Animals.  Tiikodor  Pfeiffer,  R.  Eiecke, 
and  C.  Blocii  {Bied.  Centr.,  1904,  33,  620—625  ;  from  3fitt.  landw. 
Jnst.  Univ.  Breslau,  2,  Ileft.  4). — The  addition  of  readily  digestible 
carbohydrates  to  a  food  which  produces  much  hippuric  acid  causes  a 
Blight  reduction  in  the  amount  formed,  whilst  an  exclusive  increase  of 
digestible  proteids  slightly  increases  the  amount  of  hippuric  acid. 
Increasing  the  alkalinity  of  the  urine  by  adding  sodium  acetate  to  the 
food  has  no  effect. 

As  compared  with  gramineous  hay,  clover-hay  contains  only  small 
amounts  of  the  parent  substance  of  hippuric  acid.  The  substance 
present  in  meadow-hay  is  to  a  great  extent  soluble  in  hot  water. 
Cherry-gum  and  coniferin  produce  hippuric  acid,  whilst  pure  arabinose 
does  not.  Crude  fibre  contains  the  parent  substance,  but  in  very  varying 
amounts  according  to  its  origin.  In  the  case  of  clover-hay,  most  of 
the  hippuric  acid  is  derived  from  the  digestible  crude  fibre,  whilst  in 
the  case  of  meadow-hay  the  crude  fibre  is  relatively  unimportant  in 
this  respect.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Origin  and  Precursors  of  Urinary  Indican.  Frank  P. 
Underhill  {Amer.  J.  Physiol,  1904,  12,  176— 183).— The  quality  as 
well  as  quantity  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  food  influences 
indican  excretion.  Gelatin  causes  a  diminution  of  putrefactive  pro- 
ducts and  reduces  in  dogs  the  amount  of  urinary  indican.  This  may 
be  of  therapeutic  value.  W.  D.  H. 

Urinary  Proteid.  Karl  A.  H.  Mornbr  {Beitr.  chem.  Physiol. 
Path.,  1904,  5,  524 — 533). — Polemical  against  Oswald  (this  vol.,  ii., 
358),  who  holds  that  the  small  amount  of  proteid  in  normal  urine  is  a 
globulin.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Resorcinol  Reaction  in  Urine.  Rudolf  Adler  and  Oscar 
Adler  {Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.,  1904,  42,  567). — Polemical  against  Rosin 
(this  vol.,  ii,  595).  '  W.  D.  H. 

Ureine.  H.  D.  Haskins  {Ani'ir.  J.  Physiol,  1904,  12,  162—166).— 
Moor's  ureine  is  a  mixture  of  several  substances.  It  contains  a  large 
admixture  of  urochrome.  Tne  reactions  which  Moor  believes  establish 
the  existence  of  ureine  are  in  reality  the  characteristic  reactions  of 
urochrome.  W.  D.  H. 

New  Toxin  of  the  Urine.  Francesco  Marino  Zuco  (Gazzetta, 
1904,  34,  ii,  97 — 101). — By  evaporating  healthy  human  urine  under 
rigorously  aseptic  conditions,  the  author  has  obtained  a  new  toxin, 
which,  when  purified  by  precipitation  with  90  per  cent,  alcohol  and 
dialysis  of  its  aqueous  solution,  is  precipitated  from  the  latter  by  a  small 
quantity  of  sodium  chloride  as  a  white,  amorphous  powder  insoluble 
|n  alcohol  and  perfectly  odourless.     The  amount  obtained  is  from 
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03  to  05  gram  per  litre  of  urine.  It  is  unchanged  in  dry  air,  but  in 
presence  of  moisture  rapidly  assumes  a  brown  colour.  Its  activity 
diminishes  gradually  and  is  best  maintained  in  the  dark  and  in  a 
perfectly  dry  atmosphere.  When  heated  with  sodium  carbonate  and 
potassium  nitrate,  it  gives  a  residue  yielding  a  precipitate  with 
ammonium  molybdate  solution.  It  gives  Liebermann's  proteid  reaction 
and  the  xantho-proteic  reaction. 

When  injected  into  animals,  it  produces  an  almost  immediate 
change  of  the  temperature,  which  may  rise  to  41°  and  fall  to  below  30°. 
With  large  doses,  death  ensues  in  twelve  hours ;  with  very  small  doses, 
marked  changes  in  temperature  always  supervene  and  the  animals 
resist  it  for  a  month  or  more,  but  finally  succumb  in  a  comatose 
condition.  Autopsy  reveals  a  characteristic  gelatinous  cedema  filter- 
ing in  at  the  point  of  inoculation,  and  the  medullary  portion  of  the 
sub-renal  capsule  is  either  completely  apoplectic,  as  in  acute  poisoning, 
or  considerably  congested,  as  in  slow  poisoning.  This  behaviour  indi- 
cates that  the  toxin  possesses  enzymic  properties.  T.  H.  P. 

Composition  of  Faeces  during  Different  Diets.  N.  P.  Schier- 
BECK  {Arch.  Hygiene,  1904,  51,  62 — 95). — A  very  exhaustive 
examination  of  human  faeces  during  different  diet?.  In 
agreement  with  earlier  researches  by  Prausnitz,  it  is  found  that  the 
total  nitrogen,  ash,  and  ethereal  extract  have  a  constant  relation  to 
the  total  dry  residue  of  the  faeces  in  the  same  individual  on  an 
ordinary  mixed  diet.  The  same  holds  good  for  proteid  nitrogen, 
cellulose,  and  pentosans.  The  amounts  are  independent  of  the  amounts 
of  these  materials  in  the  diet.  The  total  nitrogen  of  the  faeces  is  not, 
however,  constant  in  different  individuals  on  a  mixed  diet,  and  in  some 
cases  is  higher  on  a  diet  of  rye  bread  than  in  one  which  is  presumably 
more  completely  absorbed.  Attention  is  drawn  to  individual  differ- 
ences, and  the  cause  of  such  is  discussed.  W.  D.  H. 


The  Action  of  Purgatives  and  their  Inhibition  by  Calcium 
Salts.  John  B.  MAcCALLUM(/'7ZM^«r's  Archiv,  1904,  104,  421—432). 
— Experiments  on  rabbits  and  dogs  were  made  with  saline  purgatives, 
cascara  and  rhubarb,  and  pilocarpine,  all  administered  subcutaneously. 
Saline  purgatives  increase  peristalsis  and  intestinal  secretion  ;  both  are 
inhibited  by  calcium  chloride  and  magnesium  chloride.  The  action  is 
independent  of  the  connection  of  the  intestine  with  the  central  nervous 
system.  The  same  is  true  for  the  vegetable  purgatives  cascara  and 
rhubarb.  In  the  case  of  pilocarpine,  the  antagonism  of  calcium 
chloride  is  not  so  marked.  W.  D.  H. 


Inorganic  Constituents  of  Tumours.  S.  P.  Beebe  {Amer.  J. 
Physiol,  1904,  12,  167 — 172). — Analyse?,  mainly  of  the  ash,  in  eight 
malignant  and  one  benign  tumour  are  given.  Sulphur,  phosphorus, 
nitrogen,  iron,  calcium,  sodium,  and  potassium  were  determined.  The 
results  in  some  cases  are  very  uniform,  but  the  experiments  are  at 
present  too  few  to  enable  definite  conclusions  to  be  drawn.     W.  D.  H. 

62—2 
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Effects  of  Certain  Stimuli  on  Paramoecium.  Elizabeth  W. 
TovfLE  {A mer.  J.  J'/iysioL,  1904,  12,  220 — 236). — Paramoecium  lives 
in  pure  water;  it  becomes  readily  habituated  to  solutions  of  various 
substances  which  are  not  rapidly  fatal.  Low  temperatures  cause  loss 
of  water  and  condensation  of  protoplasm ;  various  chemical  solutions 
containing  predominant  cathions  act  similarly,  but  secondary  effects 
leading  to  swelling  and  liquefaction  may  follow.  The  actions  of  a 
number  of  substances  are  described,  and  also  a  certain  amount  of 
antagonism  between  different  agents.  W.  D.  H. 

Importance  of  Sodium  in  the  Functions  of  the  Spinal 
Medulla.  Silvkstro  Baglioni  {Atti  B.  Accad.  Lincei,  1904,  [v],  13, 
ii,  194 — 201), — On  placing  the  isolated  spinal  medulla  and  the  sciatic 
nerve  of  a  frog  in  isotonic  solutions  of  indifferent  chemical  substances 
(dextrose,  sucrose,  mannitol,  glycerol,  and  asparagine)  containing  no 
trace  of  sodium  salts,  the  reflex  excitability  of  the  centres  and  then 
the  direct  excitability  of  the  peripheral  nerve  disappear  in  from  2  to 
4  hours.  If,  however,  these  solutions  contain  in  addition  a  small  pro- 
portion of  a  sodium  salt  (0'2  per  cent,  of  sodium  chloride),  the  excita- 
bility persists.  If  the  spinal  medulla  and  the  nerve,  rendered  inexcit- 
able  in  the  above  manner,  are  placed  for  a  short  time  (^  or  ^  hour)  in 
the  solution  containing  a  sodium  salt,  they  again  acquire  their  full 
excitability;  sodium  chloride  is  the  most  active  in  this  respect,  then 
follow  the  hydrogen  carbonate  and  nitrate.  This  revival  is  not  pro- 
duced by  salts  of  metals  allied  to  sodium,  for  instance,  chloride  of 
potassium  or  lithium.  T.  H.  P. 

Chloroform  Anaesthesia.  Victor  Horsley  and  others  (British 
Med.  J.,  1904,  ii,  720 — 729). — This  is  an  account  of  an  important 
discussion  held  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion. Those  who  participated  were  the  majority  of  British  physiolo- 
gists who  have  investigated  the  scientific  bearings  of  the  subject,  and 
also  the  leading  aniBithetists  of  the  country.  The  principal  practical 
point  on  which  all  agreed  was  that  2  per  cent,  of  chloroform  vapour 
in  the  air  was  all  that  is  necessary,  and  beyond  this  danger  lies. 
Speakers  differed  as  to  the  form  of  apparatus  by  which  this  may  be 
accomplished,  those  of  Vernon  Harcourb  and  of  Dubois  being  more 
especially  considered.  W.  D,  H. 

Influence  of  Chloroform  on  Intravital  Staining  with 
Methylene-blue.  Christian  A.  Herter  and  A.  N.  Richards  {Amer. 
J.  Physiol.,  1904,  12,  207— 212).— Although  the  results  found  in 
rabbits  were  not  uniform,  thsre  is  evidence  of  dinini-ihei  reduction  on 
the  part  of  chloroformed  brains.  The  increased  circulation  of  the  dye 
in  the  blood  is  due  to  the  impaired  excretory  activity  of  kidneys  and 
liver.  This  explains  a  more  abundant  passage  of  the  dye  into  the 
digestive  tract,  and  the  tint  of  the  blood  in  pirt  accounts  for  the 
appearance  of  the  brain.  The  muscles,  however,  are  less  deeply 
stained  than  in  the  control  animals.  Ether  acts  similarly,  except  that 
the  heart  is  less  stained  than  in  chloroformed  animals,  and  less  of  the 
dye  passes  into  tLe  alimebtary  tract.  W.  D.  H. 
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Employment  of  Reducible  Pigments  in  the  Study  of 
Poisons.  Chhistian  A.  Hkrter  {Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.,  1904,  42, 
493 — 501). — Ttie  experiments  were  made  oa  animals  under  the 
induence  of  various  poisons,  so  as  to  test  under  these  conditions  the 
reducing  action  of  the  tissues  on  methylene-blue.  The  effect  of 
narcosis  is  described  in  the  preceding  abstract.  The  results  with 
hydrocyanic  acid  were  variable,  but  the  central  nervous  system  is 
more  deeply  injured  than  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  poisoning  by 
coal  gas,  many  of  the  voluntary  muscles  are  deeply  pigmented  with 
the  methjlene-blue  ;  the  same  is  true  for  the  liver  to  a  slight  extent. 
It  requires  an  almost  fatal  lessening  of  the  oxygen  of  the  blood  to 
affect  the  i-educing  action  of  most  tissues.  A  low  body  temperature 
lessens  the  action.  In  adrenaline  poisoning,  the  kidneys  are  usually 
pale  and  secrete  but  little  urine  ;  the  brain  is  bluer  than  in  normal 
animals,  and  the  suprarenals  are  deeply  pigmented  when  the  kidneys 
are  inactive.  W.  D.  H. 


Physiological  Action  of  Alcohol  at  Great  Altitudes. 
Angelo  Mosso  and  Gino  Galeotti  {Aiti  Real.  Accad.  Lincei,  1904, 
[v],  13,  ii,  3 — 12). — From  experiments  made  on  Galeotti,  it  is  found 
that  in  the  plains  (in  Turin)  the  ingestion  of  alcohol  effects  con- 
siderable changes  in  the  organism,  causing  the  temperature  to  rise, 
the  respiration  to  become  accelerated,  and  the  proportion  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  expired  air  to  increase  ;  on  the  summit  of  Monte  Rosa, 
however,  alcohol  produces  no  change  in  the  temperature  or  respiration, 
the  only  effect  being  that  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  breath  is 
augmented.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  nervous 
cells  to  the  action  of  alcohol  is  diminished  at  great  altitudes. 

T.  H.  P. 


Physiological  Action  of  Carbocyclic  Acids.  Ernst  Pribram 
(C/t«m.  CeiUr.,  1904,  ii,  668;  from  Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  61, 
372 — 382). — The  sodium  salts  of  the  following  acids  given  in  various 
ways  act  as  diuretics:  benzoic,  toluic,  />-hydroxybenzoic,  cinnamic, 
mandelic,  protocatechuic,  benzoylacetic,  phthalic,  gallic,  hippuric,  and 
camphoric.  Some  increase  the  urinary  nitrogen ;  others  do  not. 
Phthalic  acid  is  excreted  quantitatively  in  the  rabbit.         W.  D.  H. 


Alkyl  Synthesis  after  Administration  of  Thiourea.  Julius 
PoHL  {Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  ii,  668;  from  Arch,  exper.  Path.  Pharm.f 
51,  341 — 345). — If  thiourea  is  given  to  dogs,  cats,  or  rabbits  by 
the  mouth,  under  the  skin,  or  by  intravenous  injection,  the  expired  air 
contains  an  alkyl  sulphide,  probably  ethyl  sulphide  (3  to  4  mg.  in  the 
24  hours) ;  the  urine  also  contains  abnormal  odorous  substances. 
Mkyl  sulphide  is  also  found  in  the  muscles,  and  its  occurrence  is  not 
prevented  by  extirpation  of  the  kidneys.  Ammonium  thiocyanate, 
sodium  8  ilphite,  and  sulphocarbaniliJe  produce  no  such  effect,  but 
dimethylthioiirea  and  thiosiuamine  do.  W.  D.  H. 
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Fate  of  Potassium  Myron  ate  in  the  Animal  Organism  and 
its  Hydrolysis  by  the  Ferments  of  the  Liver.  Joseph  H. 
Kastle  and  Eloise  Cuesley  McCaw  {Amer.  C/tem.  J.,  1904,  32, 
372 — 37G). — When  potassium  mjronate  is  injected  subcutaneously 
into  animals,  it  passes  unchanged  into  the  urine  and  is  not  directly 
assimilable  from  the  blood.  If,  however,  the  salt  is  administered  by 
the  mouth,  it  undergoes  assimilation,  probably  through  the  agency  of 
the  liver.  The  action  of  aqueous  extracts  of  the  livers  of  various 
animals  on  potassium  myronate  has  been  investigated,  and  it  is  found 
that  in  all  cases,  except  that  of  the  fish,  the  liver  contains  a  ferment 
capable  of  effecting  the  hydrolysis  of  the  glucoside.  The  results  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  hydrolysis  of  potassium  myronate  by  animal 
myrosin  takes  place  in  two  stages,  in  the  first  of  which  dextrose  is 
liberated,  whilst  in  the  second  the  residue  undergoes  decomposition 
into  allylthiocarbimide  and  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate.  E.  G. 

Action  of  Muscarine  and  Pilocarpine  on  the  Heart. 
H.  Maclean  {Brit.  Med.  J.,  1904,  ii,  740). — There  is  an  exact  corre- 
spondence between  the  effects  of  electrical  excitition  of  the  inhibitory 
mechanism  of  the  heart  and  those  of  muscarine  and  pilocarpine 
poisoning.  These  alkaloids  act  not  on  muscle  directly,  but  on  the 
inhibitory  mechanism,  and  on  the  terminal  parts  of  that  mechanism 
not  on  ganglion  cells.  W.  D.  H. 

Inhibition  of  the  Action  of  Physostigmine  by  Calcium 
Chloride.  Samuel  H.  Matthews  and  Orville  H.  Buown  {Amer.  J. 
Fhysiol.,  1904,  12,  173 — 175). — The  action  of  physostigmine  in 
producing  contractions  of  the  intestine  and  tremors  of  voluntary 
muscles  is  counteracted  by  calcium  chloride.  The  increased  salivary 
secretion  is  partly  counteracted.  The  experiments  were  made  on 
dogs.  W.  D.  H. 

Hydrogen  Cyanide  and  its  Toxicological  Detection. 
DoMENico  Ganassini  {C/iem.  Cenlr.,  1904,  ii,  718 — 719;  from  Boll, 
eoc.  med.-chir.,  Pavia.). — Experiments  on  rabbits  have  thown  that 
hydrogen  cyanide  is  not  a  hjematic  poison  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term.  It  combines  with  the  methseinoglobin  of  the  blood,  and  in  some 
caseS;  in  which  a  large  amount  has  been  administered,  the  blood 
shows  the  reactions  of  cyanobsemoglobin  after  a  few  days,  but,  as  a 
rule,  hydrogen  cyanide  is  not  present  in  the  blood,  or  at  most  in  traces. 
Even  when  large  quantities  of  the  poison  are  taken,  it  cannot  be 
detected  in  the  brain,  and  when  administered  subcutaneously,  or  by 
the  mucous  membrane,  neither  the  various  fluids  of  the  body  nor  the 
organs  or  ti.ssues  show  the  slightest  trace  of  the  acid  except  at  the 
place  where  it  was  introduced  into  the  organism.  With  the  same 
rapidity  with  which  it  attacks  the  cells,  especially  those  of  the  nervous 
system,  it  is  converted  into  other  substances,  which  are  quickly 
eliminated,  and  for  this  reason  a  quantity  merely  necessary  to  cause 
death  cannot  be  detected,  but  only  ihe  excess,  which  remains 
unchanged  for  a  comparatively  long  time.  In  connection  with 
Robert's  colour  tests  with  potassium  ferricyanide  and  potassium 
chlorate,  the  following  reactions  are  cited.     When  a  few  drops  of  a 
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1  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of  guaiasum  resin  tincture  are  allowed 
to  fall  into  blood  which  contains  hydrogen  cyanide,  to  which 
a  few  drops  of  a  dilute  solution  of  copper  sulphate  have  been  added, 
a  more  or  less  intense  blue  coloration  is  formed  at  the  surface.  By 
treating  diluted  blood  with  a  grain  of  potassium  percarbonate,  a 
yellowish-green  coloration  is  immediately  formed  if  hydrogen  cyanide 
is  present.  A  prelimiLary  test  with  Schlinbein's  paper  rendered  more 
sensitive  by  Briinnich's  method  has  little  practical  value.  The  most 
suitable  method  of  removing  the  hydrogen  cyanide  from  the  material 
to  be  examined  is,  in  most  cases,  to  distil  after  strongly  acidifying  with 
tartaric  acid.  Jacquemin's  method  of  separating  cyanides  from  ferro- 
and  ferri-cyauides  is  not  free  from  difficulties.  Hydrogen  cyanide  is 
best  detected  in  the  distillate  by  means  of  the  Prussian  blue  reaction, 
preferably  by  Vitali's  method.  Schauenstein's  assumption  that 
hydrogen  cyanide  is  wholly  or  partly  converted  into  ammonium 
formate  in  the  organism  can  scarcely  hold ;  the  formation  of  uro- 
xanthine  compoundt!,  xanthine,  or  monomethylxauthine  is  more 
probable.  E.  W.  W. 

Chemistry  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Agriculture. 


Chemical  Changes  in  the  Souring  of  Milk.  Lucius  L.  Van 
Slyke  and  Edwin  B.  Hart  {Amer.  C/iem.  J.,  1904,  32,  145—154).— 
When  milk  turns  sour,  lactic  acid  is  produced  by  fermentation  of  the 
lactose  and  the  milk-casein  becomes  coagulated.  Various  explanations 
of  the  action  which  produces  the  coagulation  have  been  proposed,  but 
its  nature  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  established. 

Experiments  have  been  carried  out  with  the  object  of  ascertaining 
the  quantities  of  casein  monolactate  and  dilactate  formed  iu  the  souring 
of  milk  and  the  conditions  under  which  lactose  is  converted  into  lactic 
acid.  It  has  been  found  that  at  18 — 27°  the  decomposition  of  the 
lactose  takes  place  rapidly  for  32  hours,  then  gradually  diminishes,  and 
ceases  in  72 — 96  hours.  The  miximum  loss  of  lactose  amounts  to  1'5 
per  cent.,  or  about  28  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  originally  present  in  the 
milk  ;  the  lactic  acid  produced  is  about  0'9  per  cent.,  which  is  equivalent 
to  62  per  cent,  of  the  lactose  decomposed.  The  coagulation  of  the 
milk  at  18 — 27°  occurs  in  24 — 29 1  hours,  the  total  acid  present  at  this 
point  being  0*6 — 0*7  per  cent.  Wheu  the  coagulation  of  the  milk  is 
first  apparent,  13 — 14  per  cent,  of  the  casein  is  in  the  form  of  mono- 
lactate and  86 — 87  per  cent,  in  the  form  of  dilactate,  but  as  the 
quantity  of  acid  increases,  the  monolactate  is  converted  into  the 
dilactate.  E.  G. 

Mannitic  Fermentation.  Ulisse  Gayon  and  Elis^g  Dubourg 
(Ann.  Inst.  FasLeur,  1904,  18,  385— 386).— Maze  and  Perrier  have 
studied  the  production  of  mannitol  by  a  microbe  obtained  from  wine, 
and  by  meaLs  of  a  ferment  previously  isolated  by  the  authors.  They 
find  neither  glycerol  nor  succinic  acid  as  products,  and,  further,  they 
find  alcohol  in  fermentations  of  hcvulo.se  and  haricot  broth.  This 
is  what  the  authors  did  not  find  ;  thoy  hivo  in  consequence  repeated 
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their  experiments  under  the  conditions  employed  by  Maze  and  Perrier, 
but  contirm  their  previous  conclusions.  W.  D.  H. 

Dysentery  Toxin  and  Antitoxin.  Charles  Todd  {J.  Hygiene, 
1904,  4,  480 — 494). — Old  cultures  of  Bacillus  dysenterice  (Kruse)  in 
alkaline  broth  contain  a  soluble  toxin.  This  is  also  contained  in  the 
bodies  of  the  young  bacilli.  The  horise  and  rabbit  are  susceptible,  the 
guinea-pig,  rat,  and  mouse  resistant,  to  this  toxin.  Immunisation  may 
be  produced  in  the  horse,  and  the  antitoxic  power  of  horse-serum  so 
obtained  reaches  a  high  value ;  this  may  be  used  for  preventive 
inoculation.  The  toxin  and  antitoxin  neutralise  each  other  in  vitro, 
provided  sufficient  time  is  allowed.  Shega's  dysentery  bacillus,  and 
the  bacillus  of  asylum  dysentery  in  England,  yield  a  similar  toxin, 
which  can  be  neutralised  by  the  antitoxin  prepared  by  means  of 
Kruse's  bacillus.  Flexner's  bacillus,  and  that  of  summer  diarrhoea 
obtained  from  America,  do  not  yield  a  soluble  toxin.  W.  D.  H. 

Biochemistry  of  the  Sorbose  Bacterium.  Gabriel  Bertrand 
{Ann.  Chim.  Phya.,  1904,  [viii],  3,  181— 288).— A  resume  of  work 
already  published  (compare  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  494;  1898,  i,  550,  556  ; 
ii,  397;  1899,  ii,  44,  170;  1900,  i,  377;  1902,  ii,  159;  Maquenne 
and  Bertrand,  Abstr.,  1901,  i,  497  ;  and  Sazerac,  Abstr.,  1903,  ii, 
606).  M.  A.  W. 

Some  Constituents  of  Yeast.  Oscar  Hinsberg  and  Ernst 
Roos  {Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.,  1904,  42,  189 — 192.  Compare  Abstr., 
1903,  ii,  565). — If  an  alcoholic  extract  of  yeast  is  freed  from  alcohol 
and  shaken  with  ether  and  excess  of  dilute  sodium  carbonate  solution, 
the  upper  ethereal  layer  contains  yeast  fat,  cholesterol,  and  the 
ethereal  oil  of  lecithin  ;  the  lower  layer  contains  peptonoids,  xanthine 
bases,  and  small  quantities  of  fatty  acids.  If  dilute  sodium  hydroxide 
is  used  instead,  the  lower  layer  contains  phosphorised  materials,  the 
result  of  lecithin  decomposition  ;  the  ethereal  layer  is  almost  free 
from  lecithin,  and  contains  yeast  fat,  yeast  oil,  and  cholesterol  ;  the 
last  traces  of  lecithin  can  be  removed  by  again  shaking  with  1  per 
cent,  sodium  hydroxide  solution.  The  melting  points  of  the  fatty 
acids  obtained  from  the  yeast  fat  were  investigated ;  palmitic  acid  was 
identified,  and  another  acid  with  higher  melting  point,  but  whether 
this  is  stearic  acid  or  not  is  uncertain.  W.  D.  H. 

Respiration  CoeflBlcient  of  the  Unicellular  Alga,  Chloro* 
thecium  Saccharophilum.  Ludmila  Petraschevsky  {Chem. 
Cenir.,  1904,  ii,  663—664  ;  from  Ber.  dent.  hot.  Ges.,  22,  323—327). 
— Palladin  showed  that  this  alga  is  a  typical  aerobe,  and  its  respiratory 
coefficient  {GOJO^)  is  less  than  unity.  If  brought  into  an  atmo- 
sphere of  h}drogen,  it  excretes  carbon  dioxide,  but  this  soon  ceases; 
it,  however,  recovers  the  pi'operty  when  air  is  once  more  admitted. 
In  an  atmosphei'e  free  from  oxygen  it  decomposes  complex  compounds 
into  simpler  ones.  A  connection  between  respiratory  and  fermenta- 
tive processes  is  suggested.  In  the  present  p<iper,  it  is  shown  that  in 
raffinose  the  coefficient  is  greater  than  unity,  and  in  mannitol  smaller 
than  normal  ;  the  explanation  is  that,  by  intramolecular  respiration 
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in  an  atmosphere  free  from  oxygen,  acids  are  formed  in  the  former 
medium  and  alcohol-like  substances  in  the  latter.  \V.  D.  H. 

Assimilation  of  Atmospheric  Nitrogen  by  a  Fungus  found 
in  Peat.  Charlotte  Ternetz  [Cliem.  Ceutr.,  1904,  ii,  461  ;  from 
Ber.  deut.  hot.  Gea.,  22,  267 — 274). — A  fungus,  "  oxycoccus,"  which 
has  the  power  of  assimilating  atmospheric  nitrogen,  has  been  found  in 
peat  and  peaty  soil,  and  has  been  isolated  fi'om  the  roots  of  various 
indigenous  Ericacece.  The  fungus  has  a  branched  mycelium  with  septa, 
and  forms  brown  pycnidia,  which  contain  very  small  hyaline  spores. 
The  assimilation  of  nitrogen  takes  place  under  aerobic  conditions  of 
life,  and  does  not  cause  fermentation  of  dextrose.  The  action  of  the 
fungus  is  not  as  rapid  as  that  of  Clostridium  Paatorianum,  but 
involves  less  waste.  E.  W.  W. 

Processes  of  Assimilation.  Hans  Euler  {Ber.,  1904,  37, 
3411 — 3418). — The  author  confirms  Polacci's  results  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii, 
160),  obtained  on  distillation  of  leaves  in  a  current  of  steam.  The 
formaldehyde  is  probably  liberated  from  its  condensation  products, 
during  the  distillation,  asPolacci's  results  were  obtained  with  dry  hay, 
which  could  scarcely  contain  free  formaldehyde. 

On  repeating  Bach's  experiments  with  uranium  acetate  (Abstv., 
1893,  ii,  483),  it  was  found  that  the  solution  exposed  to  the  action  of 
sunlight  alone  gave  in  one  hour  the  same  precipitate  of  uranous 
and  uranic  hydroxides  as  was  obtained  in  half  an  hour  from  the 
solution  exposed  to  the  action  of  sunlight  and  carbon  dioxide.  The 
function  of  the  carbon  dioxide  is  to  remove  oxygen  from  the  solution, 
and  it  may  be  replaced  by  another  indifferent  gas,  such  as  hydrogen  or 
nitrogen. 

In  Bach's  experiments  with  dimethylaniline  (A-bstr.,  1903,  ii,  484), 
no  blue  coloration  is  obtained  if  freshly  purified  dimethylaniline  is 
used  J  with  less  pure  dimethylaniline,  the  blue  coloration  is  obtained 
from  any  one  of  the  three  solutions  if  it  is  insufficiently  boiled  and  the 
filter  insufficiently  washed.  G.  Y. 

Distribution  of  the  Diastutic  Enzymes  of  Green  Malt. 
Rudolf  Furstl  von  Teichek  {CJien.  Centr.,  1904,  ii,  375 — 376  ; 
from  Chem.  Ind.,  27,  270 — 275). — Examination  of  the  diastuj-e 
from  the  three  portions  of  malt  grain  showed  that  the  three  products 
have  approximately  the  same  compositioo.  The  root  diastase  his 
only  the  dissolving  power,  whilst  the  other  two  both  dissolve  starch 
and  produce  sugar.  Tne  results  confirm  the  theory  that  the  twofo'd 
action  of  diastase  is  due  to  two  ferments.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Changes  of  Proteids  during  Malting  and  Brewing,  Fr. 
Weis  (CVtem.  Centr.,  1904,  ii,  373 — 374;  from  Zeit.  ges.  Brauw  ,  27, 
385—389,  405—407,  420—423,  440— 445).— Proteolysis  is  consider- 
able at  comparatively  low  temperatures  (4 — 20°),  the  optimum 
temperature  being  51^^,  when  the  action  is  nearly  twice  as  vigorous 
as  at  35°  and  60°.  The  conversion  of  albumoses  into  products  which 
are  not  precipitated    by  tannic  acid  is  con^ideiably  slower  than  the 
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production  of  albumoses,  and  the  optimum  temperature  is  45 — 50° 
(probably  47 — 48°) ;  no  action  took  place  in  two  hours  at  5°  and  very 
little  at  15°. 

Experiments  on  the  action  of  malt  extracts  on  mashes  in  presence  of 
wheat  gluten  showed  that  the  rapidity  of  the  two  processes  (tryptic 
and  peptic  actions)  vary  greatly  and  that  the  proteolytic  action  is 
influenced  by  temperature  and  by  alkalis  and  acids  ;  it  ceases  in  dis- 
tinctly alkaline  liquids,  is  very  weak  in  neutral  solutions,  and  is  helped 
by  acid  phosphates.  In  practice  the  proteolytic  changes  in  worts  may 
be  assisted  by  adding  proteids  of  other  origin. 

When  it  is  desired  to  obtain  beer  with  as  little  nitrogen  as  possible 
without  withholding  from  the  worts  the  necessary  amides,  ikc,  addi- 
tion of  malt  meal  would  seem  to  be  suitable.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Effect  of  Sea-salt  on  Plants.  Flora  of  the  Salines  at  Cagliari. 
Andrea  Sanna  {Chem.Centr.,  1904,  ii,  360;  from  Staz.  8per.  agar,  ilal., 
37,  137 — 170). — Sea-salt  is,  on  the  whole,  not  injurious  to  the  vegeta- 
tion of  salines.  Old  plants  resist  the  action  of  sodium  chloride  better 
than  young  plants.  Disease,  when  it  occurs,  is  attributed  to  deficiency 
of  humus  or  to  the  physical  properties  of  the  soil  rather  than  to  the 
amount  of  salt  present.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Can  Lithium  and  Caesium  exert  any  Stimulant  Action  on 
Phanerogams  ?  M.  Nakamura  {Bui.  Coll.  Ayr.  Tokyo,  1904, 
6,  153 — 157). — Lithium  carbonate  had  a  slightly  stimulating  action 
on  barley  and  peas,  and  cajsium  chloride  (0"1  gram  per  kilo,  of  soil) 
slightly  increased  the  yield  of  rice.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Behaviour  of  Guanidine  to  Plants.  I.  Kawakita  {Bui.  Coll. 
Agr.  Tokyo,  1904,  6,  181— 183).— Guanidine  (01  per  thousand) 
is  injurious  to  chlorophyllous  plants ;  biuret  is  somewhat  less 
poisionous. 

Fungi  utilises  guanidine  as  a  source  of  nitrogen,  but  not  as  a  source 
of  carbon.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Action  of  Sodium  Nitroprusside  on  Plants.  Rana  Bahadur 
{Bui.  Coll.  Agr.  Tokyo,  1904,  6,  177— 179).— Sodium  nitro- 
prusside has  comparatively  little  poisonous  action  on  lower  animals  and 
green  plants,  and  has  no  action  at  all  on  fungi  in  absence  of  light. 

In  the  case  of  higher  animals,  it  is  probable  that  the  salt  is  decom- 
posed into  nitrous  and  hydrocyanic  acids.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Peptone  in  Plant  Seeds.  W.  R.  Mack  {Zeit.physiol.  Cliem.,  1904, 
42,  259 — 273). — A  peptone  was  isolated  from  resting  lupin  seeds  in 
very  small  quantities.  On  decomposition  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
yields  lysine,  arginine,  and  glutamic  acid.  W.  D.  H. 

Milk  of  Oastilloa  Elastica.  Anne  W.  K.  de  Jong  and  Willem 
R.  Tromp  de  Haas  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  3298—3301.  Compare  Weber, 
Abstr.,  1903,  i,  845). — The  milk  has  an  acid  reaction,  is  coagulated  by 
methyl  or  ethyl  alcohol,  acetone,  or  acetic  acid,  but  not  by  ammonia, 
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pobasbium  hydroxide,  hydrochloric  acid,  tannic  acid  or  formaldehyde, 
whether  preseut  in  small  quantities  or  in  excess.  The  caoutchouc 
obtained  by  coagulation  is  free  from  nitrogen. 

It  turns  brown  on  exposure  to  the  air,  gives  a  greyish^green  colora- 
tion with  ferric  chloride.     An  oxydase  is  not  present. 

The  globules  in  the  milk  are  not  surrounded  by  albumin,  and  the 
coagulation  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  coagulation  of  albumin 
(compare  Weber,  loc.  cit.).  Caoutchouc  appears  to  be  soluble  in  ether 
■when  left  in  contact  with  the  solvent  for  some  time.  A  viscid  solution 
is  obtained  which  cannot  be  filtered  except  after  dilution.  Tannin  is 
present  in  the  milk.  J.  J.  S. 

Cause  of  the  Coagulation  of  the  Milk  of  Castilloa  Blastica. 
Anne  W.  K.  de  Jong  and  Willem  K.  Tromp  de  Haas  {Ber.,  1904, 
37,  3301 — 3305). — When  the  crude  milk  is  used  and  alcohol  or 
acetone  is  employed  as  the  coagulating  agent,  it  is  found  that  the 
quantity  of  coagulated  caoutchouc  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
agent  employed  up  to  a  certain  maximum  and  then  gradually  decreases. 
With  acetic  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  no  decrease  occurs  after  the  maxi- 
mum has  been  obtained,  and  even  a  large  excess  of  acid  causes  complete 
coagulation.  When  the  milk  has  been  purified  by  treatment  with 
water,  it  is  found  that  alcohol  and  acetone  behave  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  acetic  acid. 

The  milk  which  has  been  purified  by  the  aid  of  water  is  readily 
coagulated  on  boiling,  where  is  the  crude  milk  is  not. 

The  coagulation  brought  about  by  the  aid  of  acetone,  alcohol,  and 
acetic  acid  is  accompanied  by  solution  of  resin.  The  greater  part  of 
this  resin  is  on  the  surface  of  the  drops,  but  a  small  portion  is  also 
present  in  the  interior.  J.  J.  S. 

Examination  of  Q-ymnema  Leaves.  Frederick  B.  Power  and 
Frank  Tutin  {Pharm.  J.,  1904,  [iv],  19,  234— 239).— The  leaves  of 
Gymneina  sylvestre,  unlike  those  of  G.  latifolium  (GreshofF,  Abstr., 
1891,  338),  contain  no  cyanogenetic  glucoside.  On  igniting  the  air- 
dried  leaves,  8  6  per  cent,  of  ash  was  obtained,  which  yielded  the 
following  results  on  analysis  :  CaO,  193  per  cent. ;  Fe^Og  and  AljOg, 
179  per  cent, ;  MgO,  27  per  cent.  ;  the  remainder  consisted  chiefly  of 
alkali  carbonates  with  traces  of  manganese  and  silica. 

On  adding  water  to  an  alcoholic  extract  of  the  leaves,  a  soft,  dark 
green,  resinous  mass  was  obtained  which  contained  formic  and  butyric 
acids  and  hentriacontane,  melting  at  68°  and  present  in  the  leaves  to 
the  extent  of  about  0*05  per  cent.  When  bulphuric  acid  was  added  to 
the  filtrate  from  this  precipitate,  a  dark-coloured  resinous  product  was 
obtained.  This  substance,  which  was  termed  by  Hooper  (Abstr.,  1889, 
723)  "gymnemic  acid,"  is  a  complex  mixture  from  which  ethyl  acetate 
extracts  a  portion  possessing  the  property  of  temporarily  destroying 
the  sense  of  taste  for  sweet  substances ;  this  latter  product,  for  which 
it  is  proposed  to  reserve  the  name  "gymnemic  acid"  although  there  is 
no  evidence  that  it  is  a  homogeneous  substance,  amounts  to  about 
G  per  cent,  of  the  air-driud  leaver.     It  has  weak  acidic  properties  and) 
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when  fused  with  potassium  hydroxide,  yields  acetic  acid  and  a  mole- 
cular compound  of  protocatechuic  and  /j-hydroxybenzoic  acids  which 
melts  at  192°  ;  on  oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate,  formic  acid  is 
produced.  The  resinous  substance  associated  with  the  gymnemic  acid 
in  the  precipitate  obtained  with  sulphuric  acid  is  also  of  an  acidic 
nature,  and  yields  the  same  products  on  fusion  with  potassium 
hydroxide.  The  liquid  from  which  the  above  substances  had  been 
separated  was  found  to  contain  ^quercitol  (Trans.,  1904,  86,  624) 
together  with  t-dextrose.  The  fruits  of  Gymnema  sylvestre  contain  the 
same  substances  as  the  leaves  with  the  exception  of  /-quercitol. 

Gymnemic  acid  and  the  resinous  substance  insoluble  in  ethyl  acetate 
are  devoid  of  toxic  properties.  E.  G. 

Medicinal  and  Usefal  Plants  of  Brazil.  Theodor 
Peckolt  {Chem.  Genlr.y  1904,  ii,  460;  from  Ber.  Deutsch.  Pharm.  Ges., 
14,  308 — 334.  Compare  this  vol.,  142). — The  abstract  contains  a 
detailed  description  of  the  quantitative  composition  of  various  parts 
of  the  following  plants :  Moinordica  Cliarantia,  Cayaponia  cahocla, 
Trianosperina  Slartiana,  Trianoaperma  diversi/olia,  I^erianthopodua 
Espelina,  Sicyos  Martii,  Sicyos  quinquelobatua,  Sicydium  monospermum, 
Feuillea  irilohata,  and  Anisosjjerma  passijlora.  E.  W.  W. 

Poisonous  Action  of  Chromium  Compounds  on  Lower  Fungi, 
especially  Saccharomycetse.  M,  Emmanuel  Pozzi-Escot  {Cliem. 
Centr.,  1904,  ii,  350  ;  from  Bull.  Assoc.  Chim.  Sucre  et  Dial.,  21, 
1141 — 1142). — The  poisonous  effect  of  chromium  compounds  varies. 
In  the  case  of  the  compounds  tried  (potassium  dichromate  and 
chromate,  chromic  acid,  and  chrome  alum),  chromic  acid  is  the  most 
and  chromic  salts  the  least  poisonous.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Fungicide  Actions  of  Cultivations  of  Fungi.  Y.  Kosai  and 
Oscar  Loew  \BuI.  Coll.  Agr,  Tokyo,  1904,  6,  77—79).— 
Vegetable  cheese,  known  as  "  miso "  (prepared  from  soy  beans  by 
means  of  Aspergillus  oryzce),  when  kept  in  an  open  beaker  at  a 
temperature  which  was  allowed  to  rise  to  33 — 35",  showed  successively 
developments  of  yeast,  Sarcina,  and  Bacillua  prodigioaua.  No  traces 
of  Aapergillus  or  Penicillium  appeared.  The  substance  finally  became 
alkaline. 

Further  experiments  showed  that  Aapergillus  oryzce  (grown  in 
solutions  containing  peptone,  sugar,  potassium  dihydrogen  phosphate, 
and  magnesium  sulphate)  produces  a  fungicide  substance  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  equally  injurious  to  all  fungi. 

Penicillium  spores  sown  in  slightly  alkaline  cultures  of  Bacillua 
pyocyaneua  failed  to  develop.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Treatment  of  Crops  by  Stimulating  Compounds.  Oscar 
Loew  {Bui.  Coll.  Agr.  Tokyo,  19u4,  6,  161— 175).— A 
summary  of  the  results  obtained  during  the  last  three  years.  Man- 
ganese salts  are  probably  beneficial  in  promoting  the  action,  of 
oxidising  enzymes  in  changing  noxious  by-products  of  metabolism  by 
partial  oxidation. 
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Of  the  various  stimulants  ^tried,  only  manganese,  fluorine,  and 
iodine  compounds  promise  to  be  of  agricultural  importance.  Ferrous 
compounds  also  deserve  attention,  and  Molisch  has  shown  that  iron 
is  not  only  concerned  in  producing  chlorophyll. 

Having  regard  to  the  injurious  action  on  crops  of  any  excess  of 
iodides  and  fluorides,  it  is  recommended  to  restrict  the  employment  of 
stimulants  to  manganous  salts,  which  should  be  applied  only  in  top- 
dressing  (about  25  kilos,  per  hectare),  in  high  dilution  and  in 
conjunction  with  ferrous  sulphate  (about  20  kilos,  per  hectare). 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Development  of  Rye  and  Wheat.  Bebnhard  Schulze  [CJiem. 
Centr.,  1904,  ii,  790—791;  from  Landw.  Jahrb.,  33,  405—441).— 
Rye  acquired  nearly  half  the  total  nitrogen  by  the  end  of  winter.  In 
the  case  of  wheat,  the  nitrogen-assimilation  took  place  chiefly  from 
the  end  of  April  to  the  commencement  of  grain-formation.  A  good 
deal  of  potassium  is  taken  up  in  the  winter,  especially  in  the  case  of 
rye,  but  most  of  it  is  assimilated  at  the  time  when  carbohydrates  are 
produced  in  greatest  quantity.  Calcium  and  magnesium  are  required 
only  in  small  amounts  by  the  young  plants,  and  their  utility,  like  that 
of  silica,  may  presumably  be  connected  with  the  strengthening  of  the 
tissues.  Phosphoric  acid  is  taken  up  during  the  period  of  growth 
in  the  spring  and  later.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Influence  of  Different  Ratios  of  Lime  to  Magnesia  on  the 
Growth  of  Rice.  Keijiro  Aso  {Bui.  Coll.  Agric.  Tokyo, 
1904,  6,  97 — 102). — The  lime  factor  for  rice  is  about  1,  being 
similar  to  that  of  other  gramineous  crops,  which  is  between  1  and  2, 
but  the  yield  of  rice  is  less  diminished  by  an  excess  of  magnesium 
than  by  a  similar  excess  of  calcium.  N.  H.  J.  jNI. 

Action  of  Different  Forms  of  Nitrogen,  especially  Ammonia 
and  Sodium  Nitrate,  on  Potatoes  and  Oats,  Wilhelm 
ScHNEiDEWiND  and  DiEDRiCH  Meyer  {CheiH.  Centr.,  1904,  ii,  787 — 788  ; 
from  Landw.  Jahrb.,  33,  335 — 342). — Ammonium  salts  gave  better 
results  with  potatoes  than  does  sodium  nitrate.  With  oats,  the  dry 
matter  produced  was  somewhat  less  with  ammonium  salts  than  with 
podium  nitrate.  AmmoDiacal  nitrogen  is  utilised  more  economically. 
The  less  intensively  nitrogen  acts,  the  greater  the  amount  of  organic 
matter  produced  by  an  equal  amount  of  nitrogen  assimilated,  and 
vict  versd.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Different  Behaviour  of  Potatoes  and  Mangolds  towards 
Crude  and  Pure  Potassium  Salts.  Wilhelm  Schneidewind  and 
iJjEDRicii  Meyer  {C/ieni.  Centr.,  1904,  ii,  788 — 789;  fiom  Landw. 
Jahrb.,  33,  347 — 353). — Sodium  chloride,  the  chief  impurity  of  Stass- 
furt  potassium  salts,  slightly  increased  tlie  yield  of  potatoes  when 
employed  in  conjunction  with  a  small  amount  of  potassium,  but  in 
presence  of  an  abundance  of  potas.sium  considerably  diminished  the 
yield.     In  similar  experiuients  with  mnngold.«,  the  yield  was  increased 
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in  both   caseS;  especially  the  latter.      Kainite   is   less   suitable    for 
potatoes  and  better  for  mangolds  than  the  pure  talts. 

Potassium  silicate  and  carbonate  gave  the  worst  results  with 
potatoes,  whilst  for  mangolds  they  are  not  inferior  to  the  pure 
sulphate  and  chloride.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Can  Salts  of  Zinc,  Cobalt,  and  Nickel  in  High  Dilution 
exert  a  Stimulant  Action  on  Agricultural  Plants  ?  M. 
Nakamura  {Bui.  Coll.  Agr.  Tokyo,  1904,  6,  147— 152).— In 
experiments  with  Allium  manured  with  zinc  sulphate,  nickel  sul- 
phate, and  cobalt  nitrate  respectively  (001  gram  in  2  to  2-3  kilos,  of 
soil),  a  slightly  stimulating  effect  was  observed  in  each  case.  With 
Brassica  chinensis,  nickel  and  cobalt  slightly  increased  the  leaf  pro- 
duction, but  not  the  roots.  Uordeum,  which  was  grown  after  Brassica 
without  further  application,  was  slightly  stimulated  by  cobalt,  whilst 
nickel  and  zinc  proved  to  be  injurious,  although  present  in  very  small 
quantities.  In  experiments  with  peas,  zinc  was  without  effect,  whilst 
cobalt  and  nickel  had  no  very  appreciable  action.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Influence  of  Manganese  on  Trees.  Oscar  Loew  and  Seiroku 
Honda  {Bui.  Coll.  Agr.  Tokyo,  1904,  6,  126-130).— Man- 
ganese sulphate  applied  to  Cryptomeria  japonica  more  than  doubled 
the  weight  of  the  trees  in  18  months.  Ferrous  sulphate  and  sodium 
nitrate  had  some  effect  in  promoting  the  growth  of  twig?,  whilst 
sodium  chloride  much  reduced  the  growth.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Influence  of  Manganese  Salts  on  Flax.  Y.  Fukdtome  {Bui. 
Coll.  Agr.  Tokyo,  1904,  6,  136— 137).— The  joint  applica- 
tion of  iron  and  manganese  had  a  distinct  effect  in  increasing  the 
yield  of  flax,  whilst  separately  they  had  less  effect.  Cobalt  nitrate 
(002  gram  in  8  kilos,  of  soil)  had  also  a  stimulating  effect. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Chemistry  of  Fruits.  Karl  Windisch  and  Karl  Boeiim  {Zeit. 
Nahr.  Genussm.,  1904,  8,  347 — 352). — The  total  nitrogen,  nitrogen  as 
proteids,  amides,  and  ammonia,  pectin  substances,  tartaric  acid,  and 
sugar,  were  determined  in  a  number  of  fruits. 

In  red  currants,  gooseberries,  bilberries,  cranberries,  quinces,  wild 
pears,  and  medlar?,  the  whole  of  the  sugar  was  found  to  be  invert 
sugar,  and  this  was  also  the  predominating  sugar  in  black  currants, 
mulberries,  morella  cherries,  pears,  apples,  and  sloes.  Peaches  con- 
tained 317  per  cent,  of  sucrose  and  102  per  cent,  of  invert  sugar. 
The  greatest  amount  of  total  sugar  was  found  in  sloes  (13*48  per  cent.), 
and  the  least  in  peaches  (4*19  per  cent.).  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Analyses  of  Fresh  Chestnuts.  Their  Food  Value  and 
Manurial  Requirements.  Bertani  To.>rEi  {Cheni.  Centr.,  1904,  ii, 
346;  from  Staz.  sper.agrar.ital.,37,  185 — 199). — Two  samples  of  fresh, 
peeled  chestnuts  (a  and  6)  contained  water,  («)  5375  and  {b)  11*80; 
dextrose,  (a)  0-505  and  {b)  1-204;  sucrose,  {b)  4-756  ;  tannin,  (a)  0-9  ; 
crude  proteid,  sol.  in  water,  {b)  1-131  ;  pure  proteid,  sol.  in  water,  (6) 
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0103;  starch,  (a)  S'OIO  and  (b)  8-739;  fat,  (a)  1-83  and  (b)  1*984; 
insoluble  crude  proteid,  (a)  3*348  and  (6)  5*231  ;  insoluble  pure  pro- 
teid,  (a)  2*428  and  (b)  3*881  ;  digestible  proteid  (insoluble),  (b)  1669. 
The  ash  constituents  in  (6)  were  as  follows  : 


Pure  a.sli. 

COj. 

K2O. 

Na^O. 

T,0,. 

SO3. 

SiOy 

1*200 

0*406 

0-274 

0*399 

0*219 

0*100 

0*014 

The  nutritive  value  is  small.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Distilled  Grape  Residues.  Carlo  Mensio  and  U.  Somma 
(Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  ii,  .610  ;  from  Staz.  sptr.  agrar.  ital.,  37, 
392 — 397). — Two  samples  of  the  distilled  residues  from  pressed  grapes, 
the  one  (a)  with  stones  and  the  other  (b)  without  stones,  were  found 
to  contain  respectively  56*98  and  59*10  per  cent,  of  water,  4*74  and 
4*08  of  crude  proteid,  0*76  and  0*653  of  nitrogen,  362  and  2*53  of  fat, 
19*88  and  19*60  of  cellulose,  2*21  and  183  of  pentosans,  10*50  and 
9*16  of  extractives  free  from  nitrogen,  2*07  and  3*70  of  mineral  matter, 
0*206  and  0*175  PgO^,  and  0*328  and  0*478  Kf>.  Both  these  materials 
might  be  used  as  fodder  or  as  manure,  the  residues  containing  the 
stones  being  the  more  valuable.  E.  "W.  W. 

Culture  Experiments  on  the  Action  of  Calcium  Fluoride 
on  Vesuvian  Soil.  Gaspare  Ampola  {Gazzetta,  1904,  34,  ii, 
156 — 165). — The  soil  employed  in  these  experiments,  as  is  very 
commonly  the  case  in  Italy,  was  very  poor  in  potassium,  the  total 
potassium  oxide  being  42-13,  that  soluble  in  water  104,  and  that 
goluble  in  5  per  cent,  acetic  acid  2*83  parts  per  thousand  of  the  soil. 
The  land  was  manured  with  superphosphate  and  sodium  nitrate,  and 
varying  amounts  of  calcium  fluoride  were  applied.  It  was  found  that 
the  crops  were  greatly  increased  by  the  use  of  calcium  fluoride,  and  so 
also  was  the  amount  of  potassium  assimilated  by  the  crops.  The 
action  of  this  salt  is  explained  by  the  author  as  follows :  the 
calcium  fluoride  is  decomposed  by  very  feeble  organic  acids,  for 
example,  carbonic  acid,  with  liberation  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  which 
then  acts  on  the  complex  silicates  and  renders  the  potash  assimilable. 

T.  H.  P. 

Can  Plant  Analyses  disclose  the  Amount  of  Assimilable 
Nutritive  Substances  in  the  Soil  ?  M.  Stahl-Scbroder  {J. 
Lfindw.,  1904,  52,  193 — 268). — In  seasons  with  low  rainfall,  the 
nitrogen,  and  in  a  less  degree  the  phosphoric  acid,  of  oat  grain 
increases.  The  numbers  showing  the  relations  between  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid  proposed  by  Atteberg  as  indications  of  deficiency  of 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil  are  not  directly  available  for 
countries  other  than  Sweden.  In  Courland  the  relation  N  :  P2O5  is 
100:30 — 40  in  oat  grain.  Grain  from  the  south-east  of  Russia 
contains  more  nitrogen  and  more  phosphoric  acid,  the  increase  in  the 
nitrogen  being  the  greater. 

Tho  bases  in  oat  grain  give  very  little  information  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  soil. 
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As  regards  oat-straw,  increasiDg  one  manure  constituent  did  not, 
ns  a  rule,  cause  a  diminution  in  the  amounts  of  other  constituents  in 
the  straw.  A  high  percentage  of  potassium  in  straw  indicates  an 
abundance  in  the  soil,  but  a  low  percentage  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  a  deficiency  in  the  soil.  If,  however,  the  low  percentage  of 
potassium  in  straw  is  coincident  with  high  percentages  of  sodium, 
calcium,  and  magnesium,  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  the  soil 
is  poor  in  afcsimilable  potassium. 

In  the  concluding  portion  of  the  paper,  the  methods  of  Joulie, 
Helmkampf,  Ville,  and  Wilfurth  are  discussed.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Determination  of  the  Available  Amounts  of  Lime  and 
Magnesia  in  the  Soil.  T.  Katayama  [Bui.  Coll.  Agr. 
Tokyo,  1904,  6,  103 — 124). — The  results  of  sand-culture  experi- 
ments and  experiments  with  two  widely  differing  soils  showed  that, 
with  onions,  the  best  results  are  obtained  when  the  relation 
t'aO:MgO  =  2:l. 

The  method  employed  for  determining  the  available  lime  and 
magnesia  is  as  follows :  the  particles  of  soils  smaller  than  0*25  mm. 
are  separated  and  extracted  for  50  minutes  with  10  per  cent,  hydro- 
chloric acid — 50  c.c.  acid  to  25  grams  of  soil.  Water  (200  c.c.)  is 
then  added,  and  the  diluted  liquid  boiled  for  10  minutes  longer  and 
filtered  after  15  hours.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Action  of  Calcium  Cyanamide  on  Peat  Soils  Bruno  Tacke 
{Bied.  Centr.,  1904,  33,  583—584;  from  Milt.  Ver.  Ford.  Moorkultur, 
1903,  No.  23,  347). — Crude  calcium  cyanamide  contains  14 — 23 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  was  shown  by  Gerlach  and  Wagner's 
pot  and  field  experiments  to  have  a  manurial  value  almost  equal  to 
tliat  of  sodium  nitrate. 

The  results  of  pot  experiments  in  which  mustard  was  grown  in 
peaty  soil  showed  that  less  dry  produce  was  obtained  after  application 
of  calcium  cyanamide  than  when  no  nitrogen  was  applied.  A 
poisonous  action  was  observed  when  the  manure  was  a'lded  just 
before  sowing  the  seed,  but  not  when  there  was  an  interval  of  two- 
and-a-half  months.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

What  Forms  of  Phosphoric  Acid  are  Suitable  for  Manurial 
Purposes?  Paul  Wagneb  {Bied.  Centr.,  1904,  33,  513 — 515  ;  from 
Saaten-Diinger  u.  Futtermarkt.,  1904,  No.  5,  50). — The  citrate- 
soluble  phosphoric  acid  of  bone-precipitate  was  found  to  be  equal  to 
that  of  basic  slag,  and  both  of  these  nearly  equalled  water-soluble 
phosphate. 

Experiments  with  the  precipitated  phosphoric  acid  of  double  super- 
phosphate, extending  over  nine  years,  showed  that  the  citrate-soluble 
phosphoric  acid  was  less  active  than  water-soluble  phosphoric  acid, 
and  that  it  was  not  assimilated  by  the  plants  (summer  rye)  with 
sufficient  rapidity.  In  the  second  and  subsequent  years,  however,  its 
activity  approached  very  nearly  to  that  of  water-soluble  phosphoric 
jvcid.  N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Manurial  Value  of  Dried  Superphosphate.  Ach.  Gr^ooibe  and 
J.  Hendrick  {Chem,  Centr.,  1904,  ii,  555;  from  Bull.  Stat,  agric. 
GenMoux,  74,  33 — 49). — Results  of  experiments  with  barley  showed 
that  the  physical  changes  in  superphosphate  dried  at  165°  are 
without  effect  on  the  manurial  value  and  that  the  action  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  distinctly  increased.  Monocalcium  phosphate, 
deprived  of  2  mols.  HgO  by  heating  at  165°,  gave  better  results  than 
the  crystallised  salt  dried  at  70°.  The  metaphosphate  and  the  pyro- 
phosphate prepared  by  completely  driving  off  the  water  from  the  mono- 
and  di-phosphates  respectively  have  no  manurial  value.    N.  H.  J.  M. 

Phosphatic  Slags.  Ach.  Gregoire  and  J.  Hendrick  {Chem. 
Centr.,  11)04,  ii,  555;  from  Btdl.  Stat,  agric.  Gembloux,  74,  50—57). — 
The  action  of  100  c.c.  of  a  solution  containing  21  per  cent,  citric 
acid,  4"3  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia,  3  per  cent,  of  ammonium 
fluoride  and  2  per  cent,  of  calcium  nitrate  on  1  gram  of  basic  slag 
varied  considerably,  the  results  being  but  little  influenced  by  heating 
at  70°  instead  of  at  100°  or  by  heating  for  2  hours  instead  of  1  hour. 
The  solution  had  hardly  any  effect  on  Martin  slag  and  mineral  phos- 
phate. Pot  experiments  with  barley  sho^ved  that  the  phosphoric  acid 
insoluble  in  the  solution  containing  fluoride  was  not  less  active  than 
the  unchanged  slags,  whilst  the  phosphoric  acid  undissolved  by  2 
per  cent,  citric  acid  is  distinctly  less  assimilable.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Action  of  the  Phosphoric  Acid  of  Fasces.  Comparison  of 
Wolter  Phosphate  with  Superphosphate  and  Basic  Slag. 
WiLHKLM  ScHNEiDEWiND  and  DiEDRicH  Meyeb  {Chem.  Centr.,  1904, 
ii,  788  ;  from  Landw.  Jahrb.,  33,  342 — 347). — Horse  dung  and  cow 
dung  gave  very  good  results  with  mustard,  corresponding  with  the 
solubility  of  the  phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  citric  acid.  In  pot 
experiments  with  oats,  cow  dung  was  even  better  than  superphosphate, 
probably  owing  to  other  constituents  of  the  dung. 

Wolter  phosphate  gave,  in  pot  experiments  with  mustard  and  oats, 
about  the  same  results  as  superphosphate,  and  its  after  effect  was 
somewhat  greater  than  that  of  superphosphate.  Less  phosphoric 
acid  was  taken  up  from  Wolter  phosphate  than  from  superphosphate, 
but  more  than  from  basic  slag.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Action  of  Crude  and  Pure  Potassium  Salts  with  Different 
Forms  of  Calcium.  Wilhklm  Schneidkwind  and  O.  Ringleben 
(Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  ii,  789;  from  Landw.  Jahrb.,  33,  353—371).— 
When  soil  is  deficient  in  calcium  carbonate,  potassium  chloride  and 
Bulphate  act  better  than  kainite ;  otherwise  kainite  gave  the  best 
results.  Gypsum  was  injurious  to  a  mixture  of  clover  and  grasses, 
especially  when  kainite  was  applied.  Oats  were  less  affected,  whilst 
potatoes  were  benefited  by  gypsum. 

The  action  of  sodium  cannot  be  attributed  only  to  its  taking  the  place 
of  potassium,  inasmuch  as  it  increases  the  yield  in  presence  of  a  large 
excess  of  potassium.     This  may  be  due  to  the  production  of  sodium 
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nitrate  and  phosphate,  and  to  the  greater  diffusibility  of  those  salts  as 
compared  with  the  salts  of  other  bases. 

The  chlorine  of  manures  is  deposited  chiefly  in  the  straw  of  cereals 
and  in  the  leaves  of  root-crops.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Composition  of  the  Incrustations  in  Roberts-Concentrators. 
Giuseppe  Ongaro  (Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  ii,  361 — 362;  from  Staz.  sper. 
agrar.  ital.y  37,  231 — 233). — The  incrustation,  obtained  from  a 
tobacco  factory  in  Venice,  was  a  yellowish-red  powder  containing 
water,  8"466 ;  organic  matter,  37'822  ;  and  ash,  53'712  per  cent. 
The  substance  contains  a  good  deal  of  readily  assimilable  phosphoric 
acid  and  nitrogen,  and  is  suitable  for  manuring,  N.  H.  J.  M. 


Analytical    Chemistry. 


Continuous-Observation  Polarimeter  Tube.  John  Simpson 
Ford  {Analyst,  1904,  29,  281— 282).— The  200  mm.  tube  described  is 
made  entirely  of  metal  with  glass  end-plates  secured  by  screw-caps  as 
usual.  At  one  end  of  the  tube  is  fixed  a  conical  funnel  of  about 
65  c.c.  capacity,  and  at  the  other  a  discharge  pipe.  The  solution  to 
be  observed  is  poured  into  the  funnel  to  till  the  tube.  After  taking 
the  reading,  a  second  solution  may  be  poured  into  the  funnel  and  so 
on.  Each  successive  solution  quickly  washes  the  previous  one  out  of 
the  tube,  even  when  they  are  of  different  specific  gravities. 

W.  P.  S. 

The  Material  and  Shape  of  the  Rotating  Cathode.  Herbert  E. 
Mt^DVf AY  {Amer.  J.  Sci.,  }90^,  [iv],  18,  180—182.  Compare  Abstr., 
1903,  ii,  613). — A  silver  crucible  may  be  employed  as  a  rotating 
cathode  for  the  deposition  of  metals,  the  results  obtained  being  as 
accurate  as  when  platinum  is  employed.  Deposited  copper  is  removed 
by  rubbing  and  finally  by  treatment  with  boiling  hydrochloric  acid.  A 
nickel  cathode  is  attacked,  both  during  the  process  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent removal  of  the  deposit,  causing  inaccurate  results.  No  coherent 
deposit  can  be  obtained  on  aluminium. 

The  disc  form  of  cathode  is  inferior  to  the  crucible  form  in  retaining 
the  deposit.  C.  H.  D. 

Bunsen  Burners  and  Combustion  Apparatus  without  Gas. 
Harry  Drake  Gibbs  {J.  Amer.  Chevi.  Soc,  1904,  26,  760— 764).— An 
arrangement  for  burning  the  vapour  of  alcohol  (or  other  liquid  com- 
bustibles) in  Bunsen  burners.  For  details,  the  original  paper  and 
drawings  should  be  consulted.  L.  de  K. 
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Mixed  Indicators.  Max  Scholtz  {Zeit.  £lektrochem.,  1904,  10, 
549 — 553). — If  a  solution  of  jo-nitrophenol  and  phenolphthalein  in 
hydrochloric  acid  is  neutralised  by  potassium  hydroxide  solution,  the 
yellow  colour  of  the  nitrophenol  ion  first  appears  and  then  the  pink 
colour  of  the  phenolphthalein.  The  nitrophenol  is  therefore  a  stronger 
acid  than  the  phenolphthalein.  In  a  similar  way,  all  the  indicators 
may  be  compared.  The  following  is  the  order  found  by  the  author, 
beginning  with  the  strongest  acid:  (1)  alizarinsulphonic  acid, 
iodoeosin ;  (2)  j9-nitrophenol ;  (3)  luteol ;  (4)  haematoxylin,  rosolic 
acid  ;  (5)  litmus ;  (6)  turmeric ;  (7)  phenolphthalein.  Some  other 
indicators  which  give  less  sharp  colour  changes  are  the  following. 

Alizarin  lies  between  j3-nitro phenol  and  litmus,  fluorescein  lies 
between  iodoeosin  and  litmus,  and  tropaeolin  000  between  luteol  and 
litmus. 

Cochineal  and  phenacetolin  are  stronger  than  litmus,  gallein  is 
stronger  than  7>-nitrophenol,  lacmoid  is  stronger  than  turmeric,  and 
brazilin  and  a-naphtholbenzein  are  weaker  than  luteol  and  litmus 
respectively.  Among  the  basic  indicators,  cyanine  is  a  stronger  base 
than  methyl-orange  or  the  tropaeolins.  T.  E. 

Application  of  Potassium  Tetraoxalate  in  Titration.  Geobo 
Lunge  {Cfiem.  Zeit,  1904,  28,  701— 702).— A  reply  to  Kiihling's 
criticisms  {ibid.,  596,  612)  of  a  previous  paper  (this  vol.,  ii,  289).  The 
author  baa  never  been  able  to  prepare  a  potassium  tetraoxalate  in 
which  the  water  of  crystallisation  corresponds  accurately  with  the 
formula  Q^0^1L,C^0fi.^,21[{cf)  ;  on  the  other  hand,  sodium  carbonate 
and  sodium  tetraoxalate  giving  an  analytical  error  of  less  than 
0*1  per  cent,  can  readily  be  obtained.  W.  A.  D. 

Use  of  Potassium  lodate  for  the  Detection  and  Estimation 
of  Iodides,  Bromides,  and  Chlorides.  Stanley  Benedict  and 
J.  F.  Snell  {Chem.  Zeit.,  1904,  28,  729).— In  reply  to  criticisms,  the 
authors  state  that  they  were  unaware  of  the  process  of  Ditz  and 
Margosches  (this  vol.,  ii,  145)  published  previously,  and  also  that  their 
method  differs  in  several  particulars  from  that  of  Bugarszky,  as  the 
use  of  potassium  iodate  permits  of  the  estimation  of  chlorides,  bromides, 
and  iodides  in  the  presence  of  each  other.  W.  P.  S. 

Estimation  of  Iodine  in  the  presence  of  Bromine  and 
Chlorine.  E.  Thilo  {Chem.  Zeit.,  1904,  28,  866).— The  process 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  when  silver  nitrate  is  gradually  added  to  a 
solution  containing  iodides,  bromides,  and  chlorides,  the  iodine  is  pre- 
cipitated first,  followed  by  the  bromine  and  then  by  the  chlorine. 

The  solution  i.s  therefore  titrated  with  iV/10  silver  nitrate  until  a 
drop  of  the  liquid  no  longer  gives  a  dark  spot  on  paper  impregnated 
with  a  weak  solution  of  palladium  chloride.  The  filtrate  may  be 
titrated  for  total  bromine  and  chlorine  as  usual,  using  potassium 
chromate  as  indicator.  If  bromine  only  is  to  be  estimated,  it  is 
sufficient  to  add  enough  iV/lO  silver  nitrate  to  convert  all  the  bromine 
with  a  portion  of  the  chloride  into  the  silver  salts,  which  are  then 
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weighed  in  the  usual  manner.  As  the  amount  of  metallic  silver  con- 
tained therein  is  of  course  known  from  the  number  of  c.c.  of  silver 
solution  added,  the  amount  of  silver  bromide  may  be  calculated  easily. 
Commercial  iodine  and  cuprous  iodide  may  be  converted  into  soluble 
zinc  iodide  by  trituration  with  zinc  dust  and  water.  If  the  silver 
iodide  does  not  separate  readily,  a  little  salt  may  be  added. 

L.  DE  K. 

Estimation  of  Fluorine  in  Martin  Slag.  L.  Fricke  {Chem. 
Centr.,  1904,  ii,  728—729;  from  Sta/d  it.  Eisen,  24,  889— 890).— In 
order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  fluorine  in  Martin  slag,  5  grams  of 
the  powdered  slag  mixed  with  5 — 6  times  the  quantity  of  potassium 
carbonate  are  kept  molten  in  a  platinum  crucible  at  a  good  heat  for 
^ — 1  hour.  After  extracting  the  cold  mass  with  hot  water  and 
filtering,  the  silica  and  alumina  are  precipitated  by  prolonged  boiling 
with  ammonium  carbonate.  The  filtrate  is  heated  with  a  solution  of 
zinc  oxide  in  ammonia,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  heated  to  120°.  The 
residue  is  taken  up  with  cold  water  and  the  zinc  phosphate,  carbonate, 
and  silicate  filtered  off  and  washed  with  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassium  carbonate.  To  the  filtrate,  1 — 1*5  grams  of  calcium  chloride 
are  added,  it  is  then  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  and  the  carbon  dioxide 
removed  by  warming  the  solution.  The  solution  is  made  alkaline  with 
potassium  hydroxide  solution,  and  again  faintly  acid  with  acetic  acid. 
The  precipitate,  which  consists  of  calcium  fluoride  together  with  some 
calcium  phosphate,  is  collected,  washed  with  cold  water  until  no  more 
calcium  can  be  detected  in  the  washings,  and  finally  ignited  and  weighed. 
It  is  then  warmed  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  the  platinum 
crucible,  diluted,  ammonia  added  until  only  faintly  acid,  and  the  phos- 
phoric acid  precipitated  by  molybdic  acid.  If  only  a  small  quantity  of 
precipitate  is  formed,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  estimated  by  titrating 
with  lead  acetate,  but  if  the  precipitate  is  larger  it  is  dissolved  and 
precipitated  with  magnesia  mixture.  The  percentage  of  fluorine  x 
may  be  calculated  from  the  formula  a;  =  48*72/«.(a  -  l'392c^),  in  which 
a  =  weight  of  calcium  fluoride  and  phosphate,  d!  =  weight  of  magnesium 
pyrophosphate,  and  «  =  weight  of  substance  taken.  The  result  may  be 
checked  by  making  the  filtrate  from  the  phosphomolybdic  acid  pre- 
cipitate up  to  250  or  500  c.c.  and  determining  the  quantity  of 
calcium  in  100  or  200  c.c.  respectively.  If  c  =  weight  of  CaO,  then 
X  =  67-857 l8.{c  -  0-7543tZ).  E.  W.  W. 

Estimation  of  Water  in  Substances  which  afterwards  are  to 
be  extracted  with  Volatile  Solvents.  Robert  M.  Bird  (/.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc.,  1904,  26,  818 — 826). — An  arrangement  chiefly  devised  fow 
the  estimation  of  water  and  fat  in  butter.  The  sample  is  introducec 
into  a  weighed  Gooch  crucible  and  dried  in  a  current  of  hot  air  foi 
20 — 30  minutes ;  the  loss  in  weight  represents  the  water.  The  fat  if 
then  removed  by  extracting  with  ether  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  th< 
crucible  is  reweighed ;  the  loss  represents  the  fat.  For  full  particulars 
of  the  apparatus,  which  admits  of  five  estimations  being  conducted 
simultaneously,  the  original  paper  and  drawings  should  be  consulted. 

L.  DE  K. 
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Application  of  Hydrazine  Sulphate  in  the  Determination  of 
Oxidising  Substances.  U.  Roberto  and  F.  Roncali  {Ckem.  Centr., 
1904,  ii,  616;  from  L'Ind.  Chim.,  6,  178— 179).— Hydrazine  sul- 
phate acts  with  substances  which  liberate  oxygen  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  it  does  with  chlorine  (compare  ibid.,  93),  being 
decomposed  by  the  oxygen  and  yielding  sulphuric  acid,  water,  and 
nitrogen.  When  potassium  permanganate  is  gently  heated  with 
hydrazine  sulphate,  the  solution  is  decolorised  and  nitrogen  is  evolved, 
5  mols.  of  nitrogen  being  liberated  by  4  of  permanganate.  In  a 
similar  way,  2  mols.  of  potassium  dichromate  yield  3  mols.  of  nitrogen. 
By  measuring  the  volume  of  nitrogen  liberated,  the  quantity  of 
oxidising  substance  may  be  estimated.  This  method  is  also  applicable 
to  peroxides,  chlorates,  &c.  E,  W.  W. 

Forms  in  which  Sulphur  exists  in  Coal ;  their  EfiFects  on 
the  Heating  Power.  E.  E.  Somermeier  {J.  Attiei'.  Chem.  Soc.,  1904, 
26,  764 — 780). — The  author  has  studied  the  influence  of  the  sulphur 
in  coals  on  their  heating  powers  as  calculated  by  Dulong's  formula, 
and  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions. 

For  sulphur  present  as  ferrous  sulphate,  there  is  a  loss  of  10  cal. 
for  each  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  When  the  sulphur  is  present  as  iron 
pyrites,  the  result  is  too  high  by  about  9*6  cal.  for  each  per  cent, 
on  uncorrected  ultimate  analyses.  On  corrected  analyses  (where  a 
correction  has  been  made  for  oxygen  in  the  ash),  the  results  are 
too  low  by  6  6  cal.  When  the  sulphur  exists  in  an  organic  com- 
bination, there  is  a  loss  of  about  4*5  cal.  for  each  per  cent,  so  present. 

L.  DE  K« 

Photometric  Estimation  of  Sulphur  in  Coal.  Samuel  W, 
Parr  and  C.  H.  McClure  {J.  Amer.  C/iem.  Soc,  1904,  28, 
1139 — 1143). — A  description  of  an  improved  photometer  used  for  the 
determination  of  small  quantities  of  sulphates  by  means  of  barium 
chloride  (compare  Jackson,  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  172).  For  particulars,  the 
illustration  and  table  of  the  original  paper  should  be  consulted. 

L.  DK  K. 

Estimation  of  Sulphur  in  Iron.  Allen  P.  Ford  and  Ogden  G. 
WiLLEY  (/.  Anier.  Cliem.  Soc,  1904,  26,  801 -808).— The  follow- 
ing process,  originally  proposed  by  Bamber,  is  recommended  as  being 
particularly  suitable  for  analysts  who  have  but  limited  experience  in 
sulphur  estimations.  Two  grams  of  the  drillings  are  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid  contained  in  a  platinum  dish  covered  with  a  watch-glass. 
When  solution  is  complete,  1  gram  of  nitre  is  added,  the  liquid  is 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  heated  to  redness  for  3  or  4 
minutes.  The  mass  is  now  boiled  with  50  c.c.  of  a  1  per  cent, 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate  and  the  residue  washed  with  the  same 
hot  liquid.  The  filtrate  is  freed  from  nitric  acid  by  evaporating  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  dry  residue  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  of  water 
and  2  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  sulphuric  acid  is  then  estimated 
as  usual  with  barium  chloride.  L.  D£  K. 
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Estimation  of  Sulphur  in  Pig-iron  and  Steel  by  Titration 
with  Iodine  and  Thiosulphate  Solution.  L.  Fkickk  (Chem. 
Centr.,  1904,  ii,  727—728;  from  <Stahl  ic.  Eisen.,  24,  890— 891).— In 
order  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  sulplmr  in  pig-iron  or  steel,  100  c.c. 
of  water  and  75  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  are  added,  by  means 
of  a  separating  funnel,  to  10  grams  of  steel  or  5  of  iron  contained 
in  a  J — 1  litre  flask  which  is  fitted  with  a  condenser  and  I'eceiver, 
The  mixture  is  heated  moderately.  The  water  and  hydrochloric  acid 
vapours  are  mostly  condensed,  whilst  the  hydrogen  sulphide  passes 
through  a  dry  vessel  and  then  successively  into  three  vessels  of  which  the 
last  two  contain  a  solution  of  25  grams  of  cadmium  acetate  in  200  c.c. 
of  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  gas  is  finally  expelled  from  the  apparatus 
by  carbon  dioxide  and  the  contents  of  the  i-eceiver  are  diluted  to  about 
150  c.c.  with  the  cadmium  solution  and  titrated.  For  this  purpose, 
iodine  and  sodium  thiosulphate  solutions  are  used,  of  which  1  c.c. 
corresponds  with  1  mg.  of  sulphur  (these  solutions  contain  respec- 
tively 7*928  grams  of  iodine  and  25  of  potassium  iodide,  and  15*526 
of  thiosulphate  and  2  of  ammonium  carbonate  per  litre).  Excess  of 
iodine  solution  is  added  to  the  cadmium  sulphide  together  with  75  c.c. 
of  a  solution  of  300  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  in  850  c.c. 
of  water  (sp.  gr.  1'124),  and  the  excess  of  iodine  titrated  with  sodium 
thiosulphate  after  adding  2  c.c.  of  an  iodine-zinc-starch  solution.  The 
difference  between  the  amounts  of  iodine  and  thiosulphate  solution 
used  gives  the  percentage  of  sulphur.  E.  W.  W. 

Estimation  of  Sulphur  and  Phosphoric  Acid  in  Foods, 
Faeces,  and  Urine.  J.  A.  Lis  Clerc  and  Wilbur  L.  Dubois 
(/.  Avier.  C/iem.  Soc,  1904,  26,  1108— 1113).— The  authors  have  used 
the  calorimetric  processes  of  Berthelot  and  Parr,  and  also  the  sodium 
peroxide  process  recommended  by  Osborne  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  223),  and 
are  in  favour  of  the  latter  method. 

Tables  are  given  showing  the  amount  of  sulphur  in  various  foods 
and  dried  fajces.  In  the  case  of  urine,  the  direct  titration  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  diluted  sample  with  uranium  acetate  is 
preferred  to  the  combustion  processes.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Sulphuric  Acid  in  Urine  by  Alcoholic  Stron- 
tium Chloride.  Roland  von  Lengyel  {PJlugera  Archiv,  1904,  104, 
514 — 518). — The  estimation  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  urine  by  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  strontium  chloride  instead  of  barium  salts 
is  recommended.     The  new  method  is  correct  and  rapidly  carried  out, 

W.  D.  H. 

Estimation  of  Sulphuric  Acid  in  presence  of  Iron.  * 
Feiedrich  W.  KiJsTER  {Zeit.  angew.  Ckem.,  1904,  17,  1180). — Silber- 
berger  concludes  that  sulphuric  acid  cannot  be  estimated  in  presence 
of  iron  by  Lunge's  method,  and,  in  support  of  his  contention,  quotes 
Kiister  and  Thiel  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  247) ;  Kiister  on  the  contrary  holds 
that  Lunge's  method  gives  accurate  results.  A.  McK. 
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Estimation  of  the  Active  Oxygen  in  Organic  Pereulphates. 
A.  Wolff  and  Richard  Wolffenstein  {£er.,  1904,  37,  3213—3214). 
— The  method  consists  in  adding  sulphurous  acid  to  the  solution  of 
the  organic  persulphate,  whereby  the  sulphurous  acid  is  oxidised  to 
sulphuric  acid,  which  is  then  estimated  as  barium  sulphate. 

E.  F.  A. 

Comparison  of  the  Gravimetric  Methods  for  Estimating 
Selenium.  Alexander  CJutbier,  G.  Metzner,  aud  Jul.  Lohmann 
[ZeiL  anorg.  Chem.,  1904,  41,  291— 304).— The  majority  of  the 
gravimetric  methods  for  estimating  selenium  are  based  on  the  use  of 
reducing  agents.  The  methods  described  were  conducted  with  selenium 
dioxide,  which  was  specially  purified.  Details  are  given  of  the  reduction 
of  f^eleuium  dioxide  by  hydrazine  hydrate,  hydrazine  hydrochloi-ide, 
hydrazine  sulphate,  sulphurous  acid,  sodium  sulphite,  ammonium 
sulphite,  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride,  hydriodic  acid,  and  hypo- 
phosphorous  acid  respectively.  These  various  methods  all  yield  good 
results.  The  methods  recommended  are  those  with  hydrazine  hydrate, 
hydrazine  sulphate,  hydrazine  hydrochloride,  and  sulphurous  acid. 

A.  McK. 

Estimation  of  Tellurimn  by  Electrolysis.  Giovanni  Pellini 
{Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  1904,  [v],  13,  ii,  275— 277).— The  author  has 
further  tested  the  method  devised  by  him  for  the  estimation  of 
tellurium  (this  vol.,  ii,  147),  by  dissolving  a  known  weight  of  pure 
redistilled  tellurium  in  nitric  acid,  evaporating  the  nitric  acid,  adding 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  ammonium  hydrogen  tartrate,  and 
electrolysing  as  previously  described.  The  results  obtained  have  errors 
varying  from  about  0'08  to  0*1 6  per  cent.  It  is  found  that  quantities 
of  tellurium  much  greater  than  1  gram  can  be  deposited,  so  that  the 
method  may  be  used  for  the  purification  of  this  element.      T.  H.  P. 

Estimation  of  Organic  Nitrogen  by  Sodium  Peroxide.  Fritz 
VON  KoNKK  and  Arthur  Zouls  {Zeit.  angew.  Chem.,  1904,  17, 
1093 — 1095). — Organic  substances  are  not,  as  a  rule,  quantitatively 
converted  into  nitric  acid  by  sodium  peroxide.  The  method  gives 
good  results,  however,  when  applied  to  the  estimation  of  nitrogen  in 
flour. 

The  flour,  dried  at  100 — 102°  is  mixed  in  a  steel  cylinder  with  an 
excess  of  dry  sodium  peroxide,  to  which  a  mixture  of  potassium 
persulphate  and  tartaric  acid  had  been  added.  The  cylinder  is  kept 
cool  in  water,  and  when  the  vigorous  oxidation,  which  is  started  by 
means  ^of  a  red-hot  iron  wix'e,  is  complete  the  whole  is  dissolved  in 
water.  The  nitrate  is  then  reduced  to  ammonia  by  the  addition 
of  pumice,  alcohol,  and  Devarda's  alloy  of  aluminium  and  copper, 
and  the  ammonia  estimated  as  in  the  Kjeldahl  process.  Kes^ults 
obtained  from  various  specimens  of  flour  by  this  method  aud  by 
Kjeldahl's  are  in  close  agreement.  A.  McK. 

Use  of  Sodium  Peroxide  in  Analysis.  Uans  H.  Pringsiusim 
{Zeil.  angew.  Chem.,  1904,  17,  1454 — 1455). — A  reply  to  von  Konek 
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(preceding  abstract).    As  regards  the  nitrogen,  up  to  90  per  cent,  may 
be  liberated  as  such  during  the  combustion.  L.  dk  K. 

Estimation  of  Phosphorus  in  Solutions.  Anastasios  C. 
Chkistomanos  (Zeit.  anorg.  CJiem.,  1904,  41,  305 — 314.  Compare  this 
vol.,  ii,  614). — When  a  solution  of  yellow  phosphorus  in  ether  or  in 
benzene  is  agitated  with  copper  nitrate  solution  for  a  few  seconds,  a 
black  precipitate  is  formed,  which  consists,  not  of  the  compound  CugPo, 
but  of  mixtures  of  CujPg  and  CugPg,  approximating  to  the  composition 
CujPo.  The  composition  is,  however,  very  variable  and  the  precipitate 
is  often  highly  oxidised. 

In  the  method  of  estimation  described,  an  ethereal  solution  of 
phosphorus  is  heated  for  several  minutes  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution 
of  copper  nitrate,  of  which  so  much  is  taken  that  the  solution  remains 
blue  after  the  black  precipitate  has  subsided.  The  ether  is  then 
expelled  and  the  product  oxidised  by  bromine,  when  the  actions  repre- 
sented by  the  equations  :  CugPg  +  Br^^  =  3Cu2Br2  +  2PBrg  and  Cu^P^  + 
BrjQ  =  Cug  +  2Cu2Br2  +  2PBr3,  take  place.  After  removal  of  the  excess 
of  bromine,  the  copper  is  separated  as  sulphide  and  the  phosphorus 
determined  by  the  addition  of  magnesia  mixture  in  the  usual  manner. 

A.  McK. 


Estimation  of  Phosphorus  in  Calcium  Carbide.     Hj.  Lidholm 
{Zeit.  angew.  Chem.,  1904,   17,   1452). — Ten  grams  of  the  powdered 

sample  are  put  into  a 
crucible,  which  is  then 
placed  into  the  500  c.c. 
flask,  a.  A  current  of 
hydrogen  is  passed 
through  the  tube  h,  and 
when  the  air  has  been 
expelled  the  burner,  /, 
is  lit  and  the  pump, 
attached  to  the  exit 
tube  of  the  wash -bottle 
h,  put  into  action. 
After  fitting  on  the 
condenser,  30  c.c.  of 
absolute  alcohol  are  in- 
troduced drop  by  drop 
through  the  funnel,  d,  and  the  same  volume  of  water  is  then 
cautiously  added.  Any  hydrogen  phosphide  formed  will  burn 
together  with  the  hydrogen,  and  acetylene  and  the  phosphoric 
acid  will  deposit  partly  on  the  sides  of  the  cylinder,  g,  and  partly 
find  its  way  into  the  wash-bottle,  h  i.  When  evolution  of  acetylene 
has  ceased,  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  dissolve  the  calcium  hydr- 
oxide, and  the  liquid  is  heated  to  boiling  so  as  to  expel  the  last 
traces  of  phosphorus  compounds. 

The  cylinder,  wash-bottle,  (fee,  are  then  rinsed  with  dilute  ammonia 
and  the  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  as  usual  with  magnesia  mixture. 

L.  DE  K. 
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Estimation  of  Phosphoric  Acid  in  Aqueous  Extracts  of  Soils 
and  Plants,  Oswald  Schreiner  {J.  Amer.  C/tem.  Soc.,  1904,  26, 
808 — 813). — The  colorimetric  process  for  the  estimation  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  presence  of  silica  (this  vol.,  ii,  85)  has  been  found  useful 
for  the  estimation  of  small  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid  in  aqueous 
solutions  of  soils  and  plants.  If  the  solutions  are  not  quite  colour- 
less, the  colour  should  be  removed  by  treatment  with  carbon  black. 

L.  DE  K. 

OflBcial  Tests  for  Arsenic.  Wyndham  R.  Dunstan  and  Henry  H. 
Robinson  {Pharm.  J.,  1904,  [iv],  19,  381—382,  405—407,  426—427, 
448 — 450). — Instructions  are  given  for  applying  Mayen9on  and 
Bergeret's  test  (Abstr.,  1874,  1008),  which  depends  on  the  yellow 
stain  produced  by  arsenic  hydride  on  mercuric  chloride  paper,  to  the 
drugs  of  the  B.  P.  The  stain  given  by  0  0 12  mg.  of  arsenic  is  used  as 
a  standard  for  comparison.  When  4  grams  of  the  drug  are  employed 
in  the  test,  this  stain  represents  3  parts  of  arsenic  per  million.  It  is 
considered  that  for  most  drugs  which  are  administered  in  small  doses, 
the  amount  of  arsenic  present  should  be  less  than  3  parts  per  million, 
whilst  in  the  case  of  tartaric  and  citric  acids  the  quantity  present 
ehould  be  less  than  1  part  per  milliou,  for  the  principal  mineral  acids, 
3/10  part  per  million,  and  for  solution  of  ammonia,  1/10  part  per 
million.  Special  directions  are  given  for  the  application  of  the  test  to 
a  number  of  drugs  which  offer  particular  difficulties.  E.  G. 

Electrolytic  Methods  for  the  Detection  and  Approximate 
Estimation  of  Minute  Quantities  of  Arsenic  in  Beer,  Malt,  and 
Food  stuffs,  &c.  William  Thomson  {Mem.  Proc.  Manchr.  Lit.  Phil. 
&'oc.,  1904,  48,  xvii,  1 — 14). — The  author  has  experimented  on  the 
use  of  various  cathodes  in  the  electrolytic  estimation  of  arsenic. 
With  lead,  smaller  quantities  of  arsenic  could  be  detected  than  with 
platinum,  but  the  results  were  irregular ;  with  aluminium  and 
plumbago,  50  c.c.  of  a  solution  containing  1/500  grain  per  gallon 
gave  no  mirror,  whilst  tin  was  not  procured  sufficiently  free  from 
arsenic. 

A  form  of  apparatus  in  which  pure  zinc  serves  as  a  cathode  is 
recommended  and  described  in  the  paper.  A  comparison  between 
it  and  the  apparatus  recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission  is  given, 
in  respect  to  the  influence  of  amyl  alcohol  and  invert  sugar  on  the 
production  of  the  mirror.  The  preliminary  reduction  of  arsenic  to 
arsenious  compounds  is  not  necessary.  G.  D.  L. 

Estimation  of  Boric  Acid  in  Cider,  Fruits,  &c.  Alfred  H. 
Allen  and  Arnold  R.  Tankard  {Pharm.  J.,  19u4,  [iv],  19,  242—244). 
— The  presence  of  boric  acid  in  cider  and  fruits  can  be  detected  by  the 
following  method.  The  ash  obtained  by  evaporating  20  c.c.  of  cider 
or  apple  juice  to  dryness  and  igniting  the  residue,  or  by  directly 
igniting  25  grams  of  the  fruit,  is  acidified  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid ;  a  piece  of  turmeric  paper  is  immersed  in  the  liquid  and  the 
mixture  is  evaporated  to  dryness.  If  boric  acid  is  present,  the 
turmeric  paper  assumes  a  brownish-red  colour,  which  is  changed  to  a 
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variety  of  colours,   chieily  greeu    and  purple,   when  moistened  with 
solution  of  sodium  hydroxide. 

The  following  method  is  recommended  for  estimating  the  boric 
acid.  About  100  c.c.  of  cider  or  fruit  juice  are  treated  with  a  few 
c.c.  of  10  per  cent,  calcium  chloride  solution  and  evaporated  to 
dryness,  or  a  quantity  of  the  fruit  (about  50  grams)  is  cut  into  small 
pieces  and  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride  poured  over  the  mass,  which 
is  afterwards  dried.  The  dry  residue  is  well  charred  and  then  boiled 
with  150  c.c.  of  water  and  the  liquid  filtered.  The  carbonaceous 
residue  is  incinerated  at  a  moderate  temperature  and  afterwards 
boiled  with  150  c.c.  of  water  and  left  for  a  few  hours.  The  liquid  is 
then  filtered  and  the  filtrate  added  to  the  first  extract.  The  mixed 
filtrates  are  evaporated  to  25 — 30  c.c.  and,  when  cold,  are  neutralised 
with  ^V/IO  acid,  methyl-orange  being  used  as  indicator.  An  equal 
volume  of  glycerol  is  now  added  and  the  liquid  is  titrated  with  xV/20 
sodium  hydroxide  in  presence  of  phenolphthalein.  A  further  quantity 
of  glycerol  (about  10  c.c.)  is  added,  and  the  titration  continued  until 
a  permanent  red  coloration  is  produced.  Each  c.c.  of  NI'2Q  sodium 
hydroxide  required  represents  0*0031  gram  of  boric  acid. 

An  alternative  method  for  the  estimation  of  boric  acid  is  given.  The 
substance  is  treated  with  calcium  chloride  in  the  manner  already 
described,  and  is  afterwards  charred  and  extracted  with  about  50  c.c. 
of  water.  The  aqueous  extract  is  transferred  to  a  100  c.c.  flask  and 
evaporated  nearly  to  dryness.  The  charred  residue  is  ignited,  the  ash 
is  moistened  with  2  c.c.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mixture 
warmed  ;  when  the  greater  part  of  the  hydrogen  chloride  has  been 
expelled,  the  residue  is  added  to  the  concentrated  liquid  in  the  distil- 
ling flask.  The  last  portions  are  washed  into  the  flask  with  10  c.c.  of 
methyl  alcohol  and  the  liquid  is  distilled  nearly  to  dryness.  Successive 
quantities  of  10  c.c.  of  methyl  alcohol  are  added  to  the  cold  residue, 
the  distillation  being  repeated  after  each  addition  ;  six  such  treat- 
ments are  usually  sutfi.cient  to  ensure  the  volatilisation  of  the  whole 
of  the  boric  acid.  The  alcoholic  distillate  is  passed  into  25  c.c.  of 
water  in  a  flask.  When  the  distillation  is  finished,  the  liquid  is 
evaporated  until  free  from  alcohol ;  the  methyl  borate  is  hydrolysed 
by  this  treatment  and  a  solution  of  boric  acid  remains.  This  solution 
is  diluted  with  a  little  water  and  rendered  neutral  to  methyl-orange. 
An  equal  volume  of  glycerol  is  added,  and  the  liquid  is  titrated  with 
sodium  hydroxide  in  presence  of  phenolphthalein  just  as  in  the 
preceding  method. 

The  results  of  the  estimation  of  boric  acid  in  various  samples  of 
apples,  pears,  quinces,  pomegranates,  grapes,  cider,  and  apple  juice  are 
appended.  E.  Gr. 

Analysis  of  CoaJ.  Henri  Pellet  {Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  ii, 
791— 7U:i;  from  Bull.  Assoc.  Ghim.  Sucr.  Dist.,  21,  1203—1223).— 
Most  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  analysis  of  fuels  are  described 
and  compared  in  the  original  paper,  with  special  reference  to 
the  sugar  industry.  The  samples  of  coal  should  pass  through  an 
80  or  100  sieve.  The  moisture  is  determined  by  heating  1 — 2  grams 
at   100 — 105°  and  weighing  for   the   first  time  in  10 — 15  minutes  j 
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weights  varying  by  2  mg.  or  less  are  considered  constant.  The  ash 
is  estimated  by  gradually  heating  0'5 — 1  gram  in  a  flat  platinum  dish 
to  a  red  heat  in  a  muffle ;  under  favourable  conditions,  the  weight  is 
constant  in  15 — 30  minutes.  The  volatile  matter  is  determined  by 
heating  1 — 2  grams  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible  at  a  red  heat ;  the 
crucible  is  heated  for  3  minutes  after  gas  has  ceased  to  burn  at  the 
lid.  The  sulphur  is  estimated  from  the  sulphuric  acid  formed  in 
combustion  in  a  calorimetric  bomb,  or  by  heating  1  gram  of  powdered 
coal  with  a  mixture  of  20  grams  of  sodium  carbonate  and  10  of 
potassium  nitrate,  and  precipitating  as  barium  sulphate.  If  iron 
sulphide  is  present  in  coal,  it  is  converted  on  burning  into  ferric  oxide 
and  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  quantity  of  sulphate  in  the  coal  is  not 
increased.  Calcium  carbonate  is  decomp9sed  at  a  dark  red  heat  in 
presence  of  silica. 

Heraeus'  electric  furnace  is  recommended  for  the  determination  of 
the  ash  and  volatile  matters  at  1000*^,  and  for  other  operations  which 
require  a  constant  temperature.  E.  W.  W. 

Estimation  of  Carbon  and  Sulphur  in  Iron  and  Steel.  A. 
MOller  (C'Acm.  Zeit.,  1904,  8,  795—796;  Zdt.  angew.  Chem.,  1904, 
17,  1453 — 1454), — A  compact  form  of  apparatus  is  described  for 
the  combustion  of  the  evolved  gases.  The  whole  is  mounted  on 
one  stand  and  consists  of  a  capillary  platinum  U-tube  for  the 
actual  combustion,  a  drying  tube,  and  a  soda-lime  absorption  tube. 
The  drying  tube  is  a  combination  of  a  spiral  and  a  U-tube.  The 
spiral  contains  a  mixture  of  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids,  whilst 
the  limb  of  the  U-tube  next  the  combustion  tube  is  filled  with 
phosphoric  oxide  held  in  position  by  wads  of  glass-wool.  The  evolu- 
tion flask  is  provided  with  a  condenser  reaching  down  the  inside 
of  its  neck,  the  outlet  for  the  gases  being  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck  (Corleis'  pattern).  In  the  estimation  of  sulphur,  the  platinum 
combustion  tube  is  replaced  by  a  quartz-glass  tube  and  the  hydrogen 
sulphide  is  absorbed  by  means  of  cadmium  acetate.  W.  P.  S. 

An  Improved  Geissler  Apparatus  for  the  Estimation  of 
Carbon  Dioxide.  Exgelbert  Kettler  {Zeit.  angew.  Chem.,  1904, 
17,  1097 — 1098). — The  apparatus  described  is  a  modified  form  of 
Schrii Iter's  for  the  estimation  of  carbon  dioxide  in  carbonates.  It  is 
provided  with  four  openings ;  the  first,  for  the  tube  containing  the 
dilute  acid ;  the  second,  for  the  introduction  of  the  carbonate ;  the 
third  is  kept  stoppered  until  the  carbon  dioxide  evolved  is  practically 
all  expelled  from  the  apparatus,  when  a  calcium  chloride  tube  is 
attached  to  this  opening  and  the  removal  of  carbon  dioxide  then  com- 
pleted J  the  fourth  contains  the  sulphuric  acid  for  drying.  The 
apparatus  yields  good  results.  A.  McK. 

Analysis  of  Soluble  Glass  (Sodium  Silicate).  Paul  Heermann 
{C/ievi.  Zeit.,  1904,  28,  879—880,  883— 884).— A  paper  dealing  prin- 
cipally with  the  estimation  of  free  alkali  in  commercial  sodium  silicate 
solution. 

Ten  grams  of  the  sample  are  diluted  with  100  c.c  of  water  and  mixed 
with  100  c.c.  A^- barium  chloride.     The  mixture  is   diluted  to  250  c.c. 
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and  at  once  passed  through  a  dry  filter  ;  the  first  20 — 30c.c.are  rejected. 
One  hundred  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  are  now  titrated  with  ^jlO  hydrochloric 
acid,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  L.  db  K. 

Gravimetric  Estimation  of  Calcium.  Engelbert  Kettlkr 
{Zeit.  angew.  Chem.,  1904,  17,  1488 — 1489.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii, 
517). — A  reply  to  Briick  (this  vol.,  ii,  681).  The  author  still  thinks  that 
weighing  the  calcium  as  sulphate  is  more  convenient  than  its  conver- 
sion into  carbonate.  L.  de  K. 

Results  obtained  in  Electrochemical  Analysis  by  the  use  of 
a  Mercury  Cathode,  Ralph  E.  Myers  (/.  Atner.  Chem.  Soc,  1904, 
26,  1124 — 1135). — A  lengthy  paper  unsuitable  for  adequate  abstrac- 
tion, setting  forth  the  advantages  of  the  use  of  a  mercury  cathode  in 
the  electrolytic  separation  of  a  number  of  metals.  By  its  means  even 
chromium  may  be  quantitatively  separated  from  aluminium. 

L.  de  K. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  Lead.  Eric  John  Ericson  {J.  Amer. 
C/iem.  Soc,  1904,  26,  1135— 1139).— A  modification  of  Walters  and 
Aff elder's  method  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  614)  applied  to  brasses  and 
bronzes.  The  alloy  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  to  the  filtrate  is 
added  excess  of  ammonia  and  then  some  ammonium  persulphate.  On 
boiling,  the  lead  is  precipitated  as  dioxide  and  washed  first  with  dilute 
ammonia  and  then  with  hot  water.  The  precipitate  is  treated  with 
nitric  acid  and  a  known  volume  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  the  excess 
of  which  is  then  estimated  with  standard  permanganate  solution. 
From  the  result,  the  amount  of  lead^^is  readily  calculated.  The  per- 
manganate should  preferably  be  checked  against  lead  nitrate. 

L.  DE  K. 

New  Method  for  the  Volumetric  Estimation  of  Copper,  and 
its  Apphcation  to  the  Testing  of  Copper  Sulphate  and 
Commercial  Copper  Sulphide.  Gioachino  Griggi  [Chem.  Centr., 
1904,  ii,  367  ;  from  Boll.  Chim.  Farm.,  43,  392— 394).— The  reaction 
on  which  the  method  is  based  is  the  reduction  of  copper  sulphate 
by  hydroxylamine,  according  to  the  equation:  (NH2'OH)2,2H.Cl  + 
4CUSO4  +  lOKOH  =  2CU2O  +  NgO  +  2KC1  +  4K2SO4  +  9Hp.  To  a  solu- 
tion of  1*39  grams  of  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  in  water,  5  6  grams 
of  potassium  hydroxide  are  added,  and  the  solution  is  made  up  to 
1  litre.  This  hydroxylamine  solution  is  then  added  gradually  to  the 
copper  salt  solution  until  reduction  is  complete  ;  heat  may  be  required. 
The  sulphates  of  iron,  zinc,  sodium,  magnesium,  and  other  metals 
interfere  with  the  straightforward  course  of  the  reaction.      J.  C.  P. 

Electrolytic  Assay  of  Copper  containing  Arsenic,  Antimony, 
Selenium,  and  Tellurium.  George  L.  Heath  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  iSoc, 
1904,  26,  1120 — 1124). — If  the  metal  contains  arsenic  and  antimony, 
but  less  than  0*01  per  cent,  of  joint  nickel,  cobalt,  and  zinc,  it  is 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  evaporated   with  sulphuric  acid,  and  finally 
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deposited  electrolytically  from  an  ammoniacal  solution.  For  details  of 
the  electrolysis,  the  original  paper  should  be  consulted.  If  only  traces 
of  antimony, and  less  than  0*02  percent,  of  arsenic,  but  large  amounts 
of  tellurium  or  selenium  are  present,  the  latter  are  removed  by  treating 
the  boiling  solution  of  the  sulphate  with  a  current  of  sulphur  dioxide ; 
the  filtrate  is  then  electrolysed.  If  the  sample  contains  more  than 
0*01  per  cent,  of  antimony  and  other  elements,  these  may  be  removed 
by  precipitation  with  ammonia  in  the  presence  of  ferric  nitrate. 

The  author  has  also  introduced  another  process  which  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  under  certain  conditions  the  electrolytic  co-precipitation 
of  any  arsenic  present  is  prevented  by  addition  of  solid  ammonium 
nitrate.  L.  de  K. 

Analysis  of  Bauxite.  Taurel  (Ann.  Chim.  anal.,  1904,  9, 
323 — 327). — An  aliquot  part  of  the  solution,  free  from  silica, 
obtained  by  the  usual  process,  is  precipitated  with  ammonia,  and,  after 
purifying  the  washed  precipitate,  by  redissolving  in  hydrochloric 
acid  and  reprecipitating  with  ammonia ;  it  is  finally  ignited  and 
weighed.  It  represents  aluminium  and  ferric  oxides,  and  possibly 
also  titanic  acid.  Another  portion  is  then  neutralised  with  ammonia, 
any  precipitate  is  redissolved  in  formic  acid,  and  some  5  c.c.  of  this  is 
added  in  excess.  After  reducing  the  iron  by  means  of  a  current  of 
sulphur  dioxide,  the  whole  is  boiled  for  an  hour,  and  an  excess  of 
solution  of  ammonium  citrate  is  added,  followed  by  ammonia  and 
ammonium  sulphide.  The  precipitate  so  obtained,  after  washing  and 
ignition,  represents  iron  oxide  and  titanic  acid. 

If  it  is  desired  to  weigh  the  titanic  acid  separately,  an  aliquot  part 
of  the  solution  is  precipitated  with  ammonia,  some  10  c.c.  in  excess  of 
formic  acid  are  added,  the  iron  oxide  is  reduced  completely  with 
sulphurous  acid,  and  the  whole  is  very  gently  boiled  for  an  hour. 
The  precipitate  is  allowed  to  settle  for  a  few  hours,  and  the  super- 
natant liquid  is,  so  far  as  possible,  siphoned  off.  The  precipitate  is 
then  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  boiling  water  (it  generally 
runs  through  the  filter  at  first).     It  is  finally  ignited  and  weighed. 

The  filtrate  may,  of  course,  be  used  for  a  repeated  iron  determin- 
ation. L.  DE  K. 

Electrolytic  Estimation  of  Manganese.  J.  K^ster  {Zeit. 
Elektrochem.,  1904,  10,  553  —  554). — A  platinum-iridium  basin  and  a 
platinum  anode  making  600 — 700  revolutions  per  minute  are  used. 
The  solution  contains  5  to  10  grams  of  ammonium  acetate,  3 
grams  of  chrome  alum,  and  a  few  c.c.  of  alcohol  in  addition  to  the 
manganese  salt,  which  must  not  be  the  chloride.  A  current  of 
0'04  to  0*045  ampere  per  sq.  cm.  may  be  used,  which  requires  about 
7  volts.  The  liquid  is  heated  to  75°  before  beginning  the  electrolysis ; 
the  temperature  should  not  be  allowed  to  rise  above  85°.  Alcohol  (about 
10  c.c.)  may  be  used  instead  of  the  chrome  alum  with  almost  equally 
good  results.  The  quantity  of  manganese  present  should  not  exceed 
03  gram,  otherwise  the  precipitate  is  apt  to  peel  off.  The  precipita- 
tion is  complete  in  20  to  25  minutes.  T.  E. 
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Quantitative  Precipitations  and  Separations  by  means  of 
Ozone.  Paul  Jannasch  and  Willy  Gottsciialk  (Ber.,  1904,  37, 
3111). — On  passing  ozonised  oxygen  through  a  solution  of  manganese 
ammonium  sulphate  acidi6ed  with  acetic  acid,  the  manganese  is 
quantitatively  precipitated  as  manganese  tetroxide.  VV.  A.  D. 

Estimation  of  Manganese  in  Drinking  Water.  Georo 
Baumert  and  Paul  Holdefleiss  (Zeit.  Nahr.  Genussm.,  1904,  8, 
177— 181).— From  250  to  1000  c.c.  of  the  water,  according  to  the 
amount  of  manganese  present,  are  acidified  with  1  c.c.  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  evaporated  to  a  volume  of  less  than  100  c.c.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  evaporation,  a  little  zinc  oxide  or  barium  carbonate  is 
added  to  precipitate  any  iron  present.  The  whole  is  then  filtered  and 
the  precipitate  washed  until  the  filtrate  amounts  to  100  c.c.  Five 
c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  are  added  to  the 
latter,  which  should  be  contained  in  a  stoppered  flask,  and  the  mixture 
shaken  for  5  minutes,  the  stopper  being  frequently  lifted  to  admit  air. 
Five  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent,  potassium  iodide  solution  are  now  intro- 
duced, together  with  sufficient  hydrochloric  acid,  drop  by  drop,  to 
dissolve  the  brown  precipitate.  After  the  addition  of  starch  solution, 
the  liberated  iodine  is  titrated  with  sodium  thiosulphate  solution 
(about  0*3  gram  per  litre)  which  has  been  standardised  against  a  solu- 
tion of  pure  mangacous  chloride. 

To  avoid  the  evaporation  of  a  large  volume  of  the  water,  the 
manganese  maybe  separated  by  Knorre's  method  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  760) 
and  then  estimated  by  the  above  method.  W.  P.  S. 

Chemico-toxicological  Detection  of  Potassium  Perman- 
ganate. DioscoRiDE  ViTALi  {Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  ii,  794 — 795 ;  from 
Boll.  Chim.  Farm.,  43,  493 — 504). — When  potassium  permanganate  is 
taken  into  the  organism,  since  no  free  acid  is  present  except  in  the 
stomach,  the  hydroxide  of  manganese  dioxide  is  formed.  This  change 
takes  place  so  quickly  that  the  administration  of  an  antidote  such  as 
an  acid  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  is  scarcely  possible.  When 
finely  chopped  meat  is  treated  with  the  permanganate,  the  surface 
becomes  brown ;  the  presence  of  manganese  can  be  detected  in  the 
ash  by  the  violet  coloration  which  is  formed  when  it  is  treated  with 
excess  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  bromate  added. 
The  meat  also  gives  the  following  reactions.  By  the  action  of  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid,  an  intensely  brown  coloration  is  formed 
which  becomes  blue  on  the  addition  of  water  and  pota.«sium  iodide.  A 
similar  coloration  is  also  obtained  by  adding  water  and  a  few  drops  of 
guaiacum  tincture.  When  the  meat  is  treated  with  10 — 20  times  its 
quantity  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  aloin  then  added,  a 
red  coloration  is  formed.  A  violet  colour  is  obtained  by; adding  water, 
an  ethereal  solution  of  phthalin,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally 
potassium  hydroxide  until  alkaline,  and  shaking.  By  agitating  the 
meat  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  some  drops  of  a  solution  of 
aniline  sulphate,  a  blue  or  bluish-green  coloration  is  formed. 

The  hydroxide  of  manganese  dioxide  acts  on  the  albumin,  forming 
an  albuminate.     Since  the  permanganate  only  attacks  the  external 
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portions  of  the  tissue,  putrefaction  of  the  internal  portion  is  not 
prevented,  and  the  ammonium  sulphide  which  is  formed  reduces  the 
manganese  dioxide  to  oxide,  and  finally  converts  it  into  sulphide,  the 
brown  colour  being  of  course  destroyed  ;  in  such  cases,  a  test  for 
manganese  can  only  be  applied.  Pugliese  has  found  that  in  the  case 
of  guinea-pigs  a  dose  of  about  0*2  gram,  and  for  men  about  10  grams, 
of  permanganate  per  kilogram  is  fatal.  A  tissue  which  has  been  treated 
with  potassium  permanganate  decomposes  hydrogen  peroxide  with 
great  rapidity,  liberating  oxygen ;  the  fibrin  of  blood  has  also  this 
property,  but  to  a  much  less  degree.  E.  W.  W. 

New  Reaction  for  Iron  in  Copper.  Ed.  Crouzel  (J.  Pharm, 
Chim.,  1904,  [vi],  20,  203— 205).— Equal  volumes  of  ten  per  cent, 
solutions  of  copper  sulphate  and  sodium  thiosulphate  are  mixed,  when, 
after  twenty -four  hours,  a  greenish-yellow  precipitate,  passing  into  the 
yellow,  crystalline  double  cuprous  sodium  thiosulphate,  is  formed,  but 
if  iron  is  present  the  colour  is  altered  by  the  formation  of  an  ochre- 
coloured  basic  ferric  sulphite. 

Should  an  excess  of  thiosulphate  have  been  employed,  the  iron  can 
be  detected  by  means  of  potassium  ferrocyanide.  G.  D.  L. 

Estimation  of  Tungsten.  Loys  Desvergnes  {Ann.  Chim.  anal., 
1904,  9,  321 — 323). — A  criticism  of  various  methods  already  proposed. 
The  following  method  is  said  to  give  fairly  correct  results.  Twenty- 
five  c.c.  of  the  alkali  tungstate,  obtained  in  due  course,  are  neutralised 
with  dilute  nitric  acid,  using  litmus  solution  as  indicator;  while 
boiling,  a  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  containing  precipitated 
mercuric  oxide  in  suspension  is  added,  and  the  mercurous  tungstate  so 
obtained,  after  being  washed  on  a  filter  with  a  weak  solution  of 
mercurous  nitrate,  is  dried  and  ignited.  The  residue  consists  of 
tungstic  acid,  which  is  then  weighed  as  such.  It  is  as  well  to  repeat 
the  analysis  once  or  twice.  L.  dk  K. 

Estimation  of  Uranium.  F.  Giolitti  {Gazzetta,  1904,  34,  ii, 
166 — 170). — In  a  solution  containing  uranium  in  the  form  UX^,  the 
addition  of  a  slight  excess  of  hydrofluoric  acid  causes  the  formation 
of  a  heavy,  pulverulent,  green  precipitate,  which  is  possibly  UF^ ; 
this  can  be  readily  washed  both  by  decantation  and  on  the  filter  with 
water  rendered  faintly  acid  with  hydrofluoric  acid.  If  the  uranium 
is  present  in  the  liquid  as  a  uranyl  salt  of  the  type  UXg,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  reduce  it  to  the  form  UX^  before  precipitating  with  hydro- 
fluoric acid.  On  igniting  the  precipitate,  together  with  the  filter,  at 
a  bright  red  heat  in  an  open  crucible,  it  becomes  completely  converted 
into  the  oxide  UgOg,  which  can  be  weighed.  If  this  oxide  is  further 
ignited  in  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen  until  it  becomes  constant  in 
weight,  it  is  reduced  to  the  dioxide  UOg,  the  weight  of  which  acts  as 
a  check  on  that  of  the  UgOg.  This  method  is  given  by  the  author 
for  the  estimation  of  uranium,  and  is  found  to  yield  good  results. 

Another,  and  in  some  ways  more  convenient,  method  of  procedure 
with  uranyl  salts  is  to  place  the  solution,  together  with  4 — 5  c.c.  of 
concentrated    hydrofluoric    acid,    in   a    smooth    Classen    electrolytic 
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capsule,  the  volume  of  liquid  being  then  made  up  to  100 — 150  c.c. 
with  water.  Making  the  capsule  the  negative  electrode  and  using  a 
current  density  of  about  0*8  ampere  per  sq.  cm.,  the  green,  insoluble 
fluoride  becomes  loosely  deposited  on  the  cap-<ule,  from  whi«h  it  can 
be  readily  transferred  to  the  filter.  The  ignition  is  then  carried  on 
as  before.  This  method,  in  whi(!h  the  reduction  is  carried  out  without 
the  introduction  into  the  sohition  of  foreign  substances  such  as 
stannous  chloride,  also  gives  satisfactory  results.  T.  H.  P. 

Estimation  of  Tin,  Antimony,  and  [Arsenic]  in  Ores  and 
Alloys.  Henri  Angenot  (Zeit.  angew.  Chem.,  1904,  17,  1274  —  1275). 
— The  process  is  based  on  the  use  of  sodium  pei'oxide.  On  heating  about 
half  a  gram  of  an  ore  or  alloy  containing  tin,  antimony,  and  perhaps 
arsenic  and  other  metals,  with  7  grams  of  sodium  peroxide  in  an  iron 
crucible,  the  three  metals  are  rapidly  oxidised  and  converted  into 
sodium  salts,  which  are  then  treated  with  water  [or  in  the  case  of 
antimony  with  dilute  alcohol  (1  :  2)]  and  diluted  to  250  c.c.  The 
solution  contains  the  tin  and  in  some  cases  also  arsenic  or  lead.  On 
adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  200  c.c.  of  the  fi.ltrate,  the  tin  is  pre- 
cipitated as  metastannic  acid,  and  may  be  freed  from  any  lead  by 
heating  with  nitric  acid ;  from  art-enic,  it  may  be  frepd  by  the 
ammonium  chloride  method  {Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  1895,  34,  557). 

The  antimony  which  is  left  undissolved  as  sodium  pyroantimoniate 
is  separated  from  any  other  insoluble  metallic  oxides  by  digesting  in 
hydrochloric  and  tartaric  acids,  then  treating  the  solution  with  sodium 
hydroxide  and  sodium  sulphide.  After  filtering  off  any  undissolved 
sulphides,  the  antimony  is  recovered  by  precipitation  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  or  the  solution  is  submitted  to  electroly.sis  and  the 
antimony  weighed  as  metal.  L.  de  K. 

Comparative  Experiments  on  the  Gravimetric  Estimation 
of  Antimony  as  Trisulphide  and  Tetroxide  respectively. 
Alexander  Gutbier  and  G.  Brunner  {Zeit.  angew.  C/iem.,  1904,  17, 
1137 — 1143). — Quite  as  good  results  can  be  obtained  when  antimony 
is  estimated  as  tetroxide  as  wheu  it  is  estimated  as  trisulphide,  if  the 
manipulation  in  the  former  case  is  conducted  according  to  Brunck's 
method  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  372).  A.  McK. 

Coloration  of  Borax  Beads  by  Colloidal  Dissolved  Noble 
Metals.  Julius  Donau  {Monatah.,  1904,  25,  913 — 918.  Compare 
this  vol.,  ii,  684). — If  a  borax  bead  is  moistened  with  a  solution  of  a  gold 
salt  and  then  fused,  it  becomes  ruby-coloured,  on  long  heating,  blue  and 
finally  colourless  unless  much  gold  is  present,  when,  after  long  heating, 
the  bead  is  liver-coloured  by  reflected,  blue  by  transmitted  light. 
A  solution  containing  0*7  mg.  of  gold  per  30  c.c.  colours  the  bead  red. 
The  ruby  colour  is  replaced  by  violet,  and  the  reaction  is  less  delicate 
if  much  sodium  chloride  is  present.  The  reaction  does  not  take  place 
in  presence  of  free  sulphuric  acid  or  halogens.  The  gold  reaction  is 
masked  by  the  presence  of  more  than  6  per  cent,  of  platinum. 

The  borax  bead  is  coloured  yellow  by  silver.     The  reaction  will 
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detect  0  000 IS  mg.  of  silver.     The  influence  of  other  substances  is  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  gold. 

Platinum  colours  the  borax  bead  reddish-brown  by  transmitted  light ; 
the  reaction  detects  0'00005  mg.  of  platinum,  Iridium  and  osmium 
give  coloured  borax  beads  similar  to  the  platinum  bead.  Rhodium 
gives  a  brown,  and  palladium  and  ruthenium  black  beads.        G.  Y. 

Action  of  Soap  on  Calcium  and  Magnesium  Solutions. 
V.  Hugo  Gottschalk  and  H.  A,  Roesler  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1904, 
26,  851 — 856). — A  paper  illustrated  by  curves  showing  peculiarities 
in  the  titration  of  calcium  and  magnesium  salts  with  soap  solution. 

L.  DE  K. 

New  Method  for  destroying  Organic  Matter  in  Toxico- 
logical  Analyses.  Obeste  Gasparini  {Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  1904, 
[v],  13,  ii,  94 — 100). — The  author's  method  for  destroying  organic 
matter  is  as  follows.  The  substance,  after  being  freed  as  far  as 
possible  from  alcohol,  is  covered  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  in  a 
beaker  over  which  is  placed  a  clock-glass  provided  with  holes  for 
admitting  two  glass  tubes  containing  platinum  wires  connected  with 
platinum  electrodes.  After  the  acid  has  been  allowed  to  act  for  some 
time,  a  current  of  4 — 6  amperes  at  a  voltage  of  8  is  passed  through 
the  solution.  The  organic  matter  is  destroyed  either  in  a  few  hours 
or  in  a  few  days,  according  to  the  nature  and  quantity  present  and  to 
the  current  intensity.  In  this  way,  the  nitric  acid  is  split  up  into 
ions,  the  hydrogen  ion  then  acting  on  more  nitric  acid,  forming  water 
and  nitrous  acid,  which  latter  then  becomes  resolved  into  water,  nitric 
oxide,  and  nitrogen  peroxide.  The  anion  also  probably  reacts,  thus  : 
2N03'  +  H20  =  HN03  +  0  and  N03'  =  N02  +  0.  The  nitrogen  oxides 
and  the  nascent  oxygen  formed  in  this  way  readily  oxidise  the 
proteid  substances.  The  solution  is  then  filtered  in  the  cold  and  the 
filtrate  and  wash-water  evaporated  as  far  as  possible  on  the  water-bath, 
the  residue  being  then  taken  up  in  35 — 50  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  and 
subjected  once  more  to  electrolysis  for  five  or  six  hours.  It  is  then 
evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  dissolved  in  water,  and  analysed  in 
the  ordinary  way.  The  insoluble  portion,  which  may  consist  of  fat, 
stannic  oxide,  antimonic  oxide,  silver  chloride,  and  insoluble  sul- 
phates, is  intimately  mixed  with  a  mixture  of  four  parts  of  potassium 
nitrate  with  one  of  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  whole 
gradually  added  to  a  porcelain  crucible  containing  a  little  potassium 
nitrate.  The  mass  is  kept  in  a  fused  state  for  some  time,  then  allowed 
to  become  nearly  cold,  and  tine  crucible  placed  in  a  porcelain  basin 
containing  cold  water.  The  remaining  operations  are  conducted  as 
usual. 

With  meat,  eggs,  &c.,  to  which  arsenic  trioxiti^,  mercuric  chloride, 
silver,  barium  chloride,  lead  nitrate,  zinc  sulphate,  or  copper  sulphate 
had  been  added,  this  method  gave  good  results. 

Sulphuric  acid  may  be  employed  instead  of  nitric,  but  the  oxidation 
is  then  slower  and  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  .proteid  substances  to 
froth  unpleasantly ;  further,  some  of  the  elements,  arsenic  for 
example,  then  give  rise  to  volatile  products.  T.  H.  P, 
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JJstlmation  of  Benzene  Vapour  in  Coal-gas.  Otto  Pfeiffer 
(C/wm.  Zeit.,  1904,  28,  884— 885).— A  half-litre  separating  funnel  is 
filled  with  the  sample  of  gas,  and  when  all  the  air  has  been  displaced, 
2  c.c.  of  Harbeck  and  Lunge's  reagent  (equal  vols,  of  sulphuric  and 
fuming  nitric  acid)  are  introduced  through  the  stem  and  left  in  con- 
tact with  the  gas  for  half  an  hour,  the  acid  being  allowed  to  spread 
over  the  sides  of  the  funnel.  Solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  is  now 
introduced  until  the  colour  changes  to  orange-red,  and  hydrochloric 
acid  is  then  added  until  the  liquid  just  turns  a  pale  sherry  colour. 
The  liquid  is  then  shaken  twice  in  succession  with  50  c.c.  of  ether  for 
5  minutes,  and  the  ethereal  solution  placed  in  a  flask  over  I  gram 
of  dry  potassium  carbonate  and  0"5  gram  of  blood  charcoal.  After  a 
few  hours,  the  liquid  is  filtered  and  the  charcoal  well  washed  with 
ether.  The  filtrate  is  heated  in  a  flask  on  a  water-bath  until  the 
ether  has  evaporated,  and  the  residual  dinitrobenzene  is  then  dissolved 
in  alcohol  and  estimated,  volumetrically  by  Limpricht's  process  (Abstr., 
1878,  335),  titrating  with  stannous  chloride  and  iodine.       L.  de  K. 

Contribution  to  the  Analysis  of  Rose  Oils.  Paul  Jeancard 
and  C.  Satie  {BuU.  Soc.  chim.,  1904,  [iii],  31,  934— 937).— The 
authors  consider  that  the  percentages  of  stearopten  and  of  citron- 
ellol  in  rose  oil  are  the  most  important  criteria  of  its  quality.  The 
former  is  determined  by  dissolving  10  grams  of  the  oil  in  50  c.c.  of 
acetone,  cooling  this  mixture  to  —10°,  and  filtering  through  a  tared 
paper  placed  in  a  well-cooled  funnel.  The  stearopten  so  separated 
is  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  under  reduced  pressure.  The  filtrate, 
which  should  not  yield  a  further  deposit  when  again  cooled  to  -  10°, 
is  used,  after  the  removal  of  the  acetone  by  distillation,  for  the  deter" 
mination  of  citronellol  and  **  total  alcohols."  The  acid  and  saponiflca- 
tion  numbers  are  determined  on  the  original  oil.  The  paper  gives 
tables  of  the  principal  constants  of  (1)  oils  distilled  from  Provence 
roses  under  various  conditions,  and  (2)  of  the  range  of  variation  shown 
recently  by  Bulgarian  rose  oil.  The  results  obtained  with  Provence 
oil  are  analogous  to  those  found  by  Schimmel  and  Co.  for  Saxony  oil. 

T.  A.  H. 

Estimation  of  Methyl  Alcohol  in  Formaldehyde. 
Bamberger  {Zeit.  angew.  Chem.,   1904,  17,  1246-1247).- 
sulphanilic  acid  method  for  estimating  methyl  alcohol  in  presence  < 
formaldehyde   according    to   Gnehm  and  Kaui3»3r  (tliis  vol.,    ii,  621, 
is  employed,  a  slight  decomposition  of  Jhe  condensation  product  during 
the  distillation  cannot  be  avoided,  and  the  slight  amount  of  aldehyde 
which  passes  into  the  distiJIate  apprecinbly  influences  the  result. 

The  atlth     ■  ;ed  as  follows.     The  formaldehyde 

solution  is  n,.  ,   gen  sulphite  and  the  condensation  to 

sodium  hydroxymetliylenesulphonate  conducted  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
tuj-^  for  several  hours  in  a  closed  vessel.  The  product  is  then  exactly 
netitraliscd  by  sodium  hydroxide  and  distilled  ;  the  amount  of  alcohol 
in  the  distillate  is  estimated  by  density  determinations.  Sodium 
hydroxyroethylenesulphonate  remains  practically  undecomposed  when 
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heated  in  neutral  solution.     The  results  obtained  by  this  method  are 
higher  than  those  obtained  by  Gnehm  and  Kaufler's  method. 

A.McK. 

Two  New  Methods  for  the  Estimation  of  Sugar.  H.  P.  T.  Oerum 
(Zeit.  anal.  C/iem.,  1904,  43,  356— 371).— (1)  By  the  employment 
of  Meissling's  colorimeter  (this  vol.,  ii,  440)  for  the  colorimetric 
estimation  of  the  copper  ref^uced  by  sugar  from  Fehling's  solution, 
satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained.  The  cuprous  oxide  is  collected 
on  an  asbestos  filter  (not  on  paper),  and  after  washing  is  dissolved  in 
10  per  cent,  nitric  acid  and  the  colour  compared  with  a  standard  solu- 
tion of  copper  sulphate.  As  the  amount  of  copper  reduced  is  not 
strictly  pioportional  to  the  sugar  present,  it  is  better  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  the  former  from  the  colorimetric  readings  and  to  obtain 
the  corresponding  amount  of  sugar  from  a  table  such  as  Allihn's.  The 
method  has  been  found  very  serviceable  for  sugar  estimations  in  urine. 

(II)  The  mercury  reduced  by  sugar  from  Sachsse's  solution  may  be 
collected  on  a  filter  paper,  washed  first  with  warm  1  per  cent,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  then  thoroughly  with  water,  dissolved  in  boiling  nitric 
acid,  and  then  titrated  by  NJIO  ammonium  thiocyanate  with  iron  alum 
as  indicator,  exactly  as  in  Volhard's  method  for  silver  estimation.  It 
is  well  to  standardise  the  solutions  by  a  known  amount  of  grape  sugar. 
The  rapidity  and  convenience  of  the  method  render  it  very  suitable  for 
clinical  work.  M.  J.  S. 

The  Molisch-Udranszky  a-Naphthol  Sulphuric  Acid  Reaction. 
B.  Reinbold  {PJlugers  Archiv,  1904,  103,  581— 617).— The  best  con- 
ditions under  which  this  reaction  can  be  obtained  are  described.  By 
the  gentle  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  dextrose,  no  furfuraldehyde  is 
formed,  but  another  volatile  compound,  which  gives  a  bluish-violet 
colour  with  a-naphthol  and  sulphuric  acid  ;  its  spectrum  shows  an  ill- 
defined  band  between  A594  and  582.  Besides  this  there  are  two  other 
volatile  substances  formed,  one  of  which  is  acid  and  the  other  neutral; 
the  last  gives  the  magenta-sulphuric  acid  reaction,  but  neither  reduces 
ammoniacal  silver  solutions.  W.  D.  H. 

-^  Detection  of  Abrastol  in  Wine.  Emilio  Gabutti  {Chevr.  Centr., 
1904,  ii,  370;  from  Staz.  sper.  agrar.  ilal.,  37,  234— 236).— The  wine 
(100  c.c.)  is  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  ammonium  hydroxide, 
extracted  with  amyl  alcohol  (10 — 15  c.c),  filtered,  and  evaporated  to 
dryness.  The  residue  is  heated  with  some  strong  phosphoric  acid, 
again  heated  after  addition  of  1—2  drops  of  a  concentrated  form- 
aldehyde solution,  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  shows  a  green  fluorescence 
in  presence  of  abrastol.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Estimation  of  Cellulose  in  Poods  and  in  Faeces.  Oscar  Simon 
and  Hans  Loiiiuscii  {Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.,  1904,  42,  55— 58).— Ten 
grams  of  the  substance  (dried  at  100°)  are  boated  at  100°  for  1  hour 
with  50  per  cent,  potassium  hydroxide  solution.  When  rold,  3 — 4  c.c.  of 
hydrogen  peroxide  solution  are  added  and,  if  necessary,  the  mixture  is 
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again  heated  until  it  is  colourless  or  only  pale  yellow.  It  is 
allowed  to  cool  and  then  mixed  with  half  its  volume  of  96  per  cent, 
alcohol  ;  if  the  solutions  will  not  mix,  a  little  concentrated  acetic  acid 
is  added.  The  precipitated  cellulose  is  allowed  to  settle,  removed  to  a 
hardened  filter  paper,  washed  thoroughly  with  water,  dilute  acetic  acid, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  The  precipitate  usually  contains  a  small  amount 
of  nitrogen  (under  1  per  cent.),  and  when  obtained  from  faeces  is 
extremely  rich  in  ash  (20 — 40  per  cent.).  J.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  the  Total  Acidity  in  Proteid  Substances* 
SiRO  GiUMALDi  {Cliem.  Centr.,  1904,  ii,  854 — 855;  from  Staz.  sper. 
agrar.  ital.,  37,  463 — 475). — It  has  been  shown  {ibid.,  35, 
706)  that  the  proteids,  especially  those  of  milk,  combine  with 
mineral  acids  to  form  compounds  which  are  neutral  towards  the 
ordinary  indicators.  In  order  to  determine  the  total  acidity,  an 
excess  of  normal  sodium  hydroxide  solution  is  added  to  the  milk 
which  has  been  previously  treated  with  a  known  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid.  The  excess  of  alkali  is  titrated  ;  the  difference  corresponds  with 
the  amount  of  acid  added  to  the  milk,  and  the  natural  acidity  of  the 
milk.  A  second  method  consists  in  determining  the  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  which  is  necessary  to  cause  coagulation  of  the  milk  on 
warming,  adding  normal  sodium  hydroxide  solution  until  the  coagulum 
is  dissolved,  and  titrating  the  excess  of  alkali  with  decinormal 
sulphuric  acid.  The  coagulum  formed  by  rennet  differs  from  that 
obtained  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  in  its  behaviour  towards  dyes 
such  as  aromatic  sulphonic  acids.  The  methods  described  above  are 
not,  however,  affected  by  the  presence  of  organic  acids.  The  results 
obtained  are  generally  about  twice  as  great  as  those  found  by  the 
usual  methods.  E.  W.  W. 

Toxicological  Detection  of  Hydrogen  Cyanide.  Domenico 
Ganassini  {Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  ii,  718—791;  from  Bull.  soc.  med.- 
chir.  Pavia.     See  this  vol.,  ii,  758). 

Estimation  of  Saturated  Fatty  Acids.  Wilhelm  Fahrion 
{Zeit.  angew.  Chem.,  1904,  17,  1482 — 1488). — An  adverse  criticism  of 
the  new  process  introduced  by  Partheil  and  Ferie  (this  vol.,  i,  5). 

L.  DE  K.        I 

The  Lithium  Method  of  Separating  Saturated  Patty  Acids. 
K.  Farnsteiner  {Zeit.  Nahr.  Genussm.,  1904,  3,  129 — 136). — Partheil 
and  Feri6  have  described  a  method  for  the  separation  of  the  saturated 
fatty  acids  of  various  fats  and  oils  (this  vol.,  i,  5),  according  to  which 
1  gram  of  the  fat  is  saponified  and  precipitated  from  an  alcoholic 
solution  with  lithium  acetate.  The  solution  is  warmed  to  dissolve  the 
precipitate,  and,  on  cooling,  lithium  stearate,  palmitate,  and  myristate 
(partially)  are  said  to  crystaUise  out,  whilst  lithium  laurate  and  the 
remainder  of  the  myristate  remain  in  solution.  The  laurate  is 
converted  into  the  lead  salt  and  separated,  and  the  insoluble  lithium 
salts  separated  by  fractional  crystallisation.  The  author  has  in- 
vestigated this  method,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  quite 
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ubtrdstworthy,  and  that  the  percentages  of  palmitic,  stearic,  myristic, 
and  lauric  acids  found  by  Partheil  and  Feri6  in  butter,  margarine,  and 
lard  are  incorrect.  Apart  from  the  experimental  data  given,  it  is  also 
shown  that  the  presence  of  lauric  and  myristic  acids  in  lard  would 
considerably  influence  the  saponification  value  of  the  latter.  The 
lard  examined  by  Partheil  and  Ferie  had  a  normal  sapoaification 
value.  W.  P.  S. 

Rapid  Analysis  of  Cream  of  Tartar  and  Tartaric  Acid 
Baking  Powders.  R.  O.  Brooks  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1904,  28, 
813 — 818). — The  total  tartaric  acid  is  estimated  by  Kenricks'  polari- 
metric  molybdate  method  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  112).  The  amount  of 
combined  tartaric  acid  (as  potassium  hydrogen  tartrate)  is  found  by 
deducting  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  original  powder  from 
the  quantity  corresponding  with  the  alkalinity  of  the  white  ash,  and 
calculating  the  difference  to  its  equivalent  amount  of  potassium 
hydrogen  tartrate.  The  difference  between  the  total  and  combined 
tartaric  acid  then  gives  the  free  acid  present. 

Starch  is  best  estimated  by  treating  the  powder  with  cold  3  per  cent, 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  undissolved  starch  is  collected  in  a  Gooch 
crucible,  washed  first  with  cold  water,  then  with  alcohol,  and  finally 
with  ether.  After  drying  at  110°  for  two  hours,  it  is  weighed,  then 
ignited,  and  re  weighed,  when  the  loss  will  represent  the  starch. 

L.  D£  K. 

Rapid  Method  for  Estimating  Pat  in  Milk.  J.  van  Haarst 
{Zeit.  angew.  Chem.,  1904,  17,  1212 — 1213). — Polemical.  A  reply  to 
Siegfeld  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  458.  Compare  van  Haarst,  Abstr.,  1903,  ii, 
616).  A.  McK. 

Indirect  Estimation  of  Milk  Pat  by  means  of  Pleisch- 
mann's  Pormula.  Albekt  Steinmann  {Ann.  Chim.  ancU.,  1904,  9, 
34b     350). — A  controversy  with  Pierre  on  the  above  subject. 

L.  DE  K. 

Comparison  of  the  Halogen  Absorption  of  Oils  by  the 
Hiibl,  Wijs,  HanuB,  and  Mcllhiney  Methods.  Lucius  M. 
ToLMAN  iJ.  .!  ,<-  ('hr;i.  Sor  .  1 9U4,  26,  826—827.  Compare  Abstr., 
1903,  ii,   -1.■|^|      I  '     ,1    process  is  unsatisfactory.     The 

process  given  by  H  2,  ii,  112)  gives  very  good  results 

provided  the  reagent  is  adaod  from  60 — 70  per  cent,  in  excess. 
Wijs's  process  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  586)  givea  slightly  higher  results, 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  add  the  reagent  in  exuess  to  the  extent  of 
35  per  cent.  In  both  these  processes,  30  minutes'  contact  is  sutHcient 
to  coujplt^te  the  reaction. 

If  it  IS  desired  to  determine  also  the  extent  of  the  sab  a 

solution  of  io  line  chloride  in  carbon  tetrachloride  is  reooiu    •  l>4 

being  preferable  to  a  solution  of  bromine  in  the  same  solvtjut 
( Mcllhiney 's  reagent).  L.  oe  K. 
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Colour  Reactions  of  Patty  Oils.  Part  III.  Hans  Kreis  {Chem,. 
Zeii.,  1904,28,  U56— 957.  Compare  Abitr.,  1903,  ii,  114).— A  resume 
of  tlie  two  earlier  papers.  Further  particulars  are  given  as  to  sesamol 
prepared  by  first  agitating  sesame  oil  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  then 
80  often  with  alcohol  that  the  oil  no  longer  gives  the  charactei-istic 
furfuraldehyde  reaction.  The  alcoholic  liquid  is  evaporated  and  the 
residue  freed  from  fatty  acids  by  treatment  with  dikite  ammonia  and 
calcium  chloride.  The  filtrate  then  yields  the  sesamol  to  ether.  It 
cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  In  sulphuric  acid,  it  dis- 
solves with  a  green  colour.  Its  ethereal  solution,  shaken  with  seed 
oils  and  nitric  acid,  gives  a  passing  green  coloration.  The  author  thinks 
that  sesamol  is  a  phenol  of  high  molecular  weight  with  at  least  two 
hydroxyl  groups  in  the  meta-position  and  probably  allied  to  naphtha- 
resorcinol.  If  a  piece  of  pine-wood  is  immersed  in  sesamol  and  then  in 
hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*19,  it  turns  a  dark  green  (a  new  ligoin 
reaction).  L.  de  K. 


Betaine  Periodide  and  the  Estimation  of  Betaine  by  a  Solu- 
tion of  Iodine  in  Potassium  Iodide.  Vl.  Stanek  {Zeit.  Zuckerind. 
Bohm.,  1904,  28,  578 — 583). — The  addition  of  a  solution  of  iodine  in 
potassium  iodide  solution  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  a  befcaine  salt  pro- 
duces in  the  cold  a  brownish-red  precipitate,  rapidly  changing  into 
green  crystals  with  metallic  lustre,  and  in  the  hot  to  a  green,  metallic- 
looking  oil  which  crystallises  on  cooling.  The  same  precipitite  is 
obtained  by  adding  a  solution  of  iodine  in  hydrioiic  acid  to  one  of 
betaine  or  its  hydrochloride.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but 
on  boiling  with  the  latter,  iodine  is  evolved  and  betaine  hydriodide  goes 
into  solution ;  it  is  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol,  hydriodic  acid,  or 
aqueous  potassium  iodide.  It  melts  at  58 — 61°  with  copious  evolution 
of  iodine  vapours.  Its  composition  varies  with  the  conditions  of 
formation  and  approximates  to  that  of  the  hexa-iodide, 

C,H,i02N,HI,I,. 
From  very  concentrated  solutions  of   betaine,  a  solution  of  iodine  in 
hydriodic  acid  precipitates  a  substance  which  has  nearly  the  composi- 
tion of  betaine   tri-iodide  and  which  becomes  green  and   assumes  a 
metallic  lustre  when  treated  with  water. 

The  betaine  in  a  1 — 3  per  cent,  solution  of  its  hydrochloride  is 
almost  quantitatively  precipitated  by  potassium  tri-iodide  (100  grams 
of  potassium  iodide  and  153  grams  of  cyanogen-frpo  iodine  dissolved 
in  200  c.c.  of  water),  when  the  solution  is  saturated  with  sodium 
chloride  and  the  precipitate  washed  with  saturated  sodium  chloride 
solution ;  the  betaine  in  the  precipitate  is  estimated  by  determining 
the  nitrogen  by  Kjeldabl's  method.  When  the  betaine  solution  is  very 
dilute  or  the  precipitant  is  used  in  large  excess,  the  results  obtained 
are  low.  The  betaine  may  also  be  precipitated  fi'om  solutions  contain- 
ing 44  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  in  place  of  the  sodium  chloride. 

In  this  way,  betaine  may  be  separated  from  glycine,  asparagine, 
tyrosine,  glutamic  acid,  and  ammonium  suits.  The  precipitation  is  not 
affejted  by  acetic  or  lactic  acid,  or  by  the  constituents  of  the  ash  of 
molasses.     Carbamide  is  partially  precipitated  with  the  betaine  and  a 
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marked  precipitation  occurs  with  the  substances  cootained  in  Liebig's 
meat  extract,  probably  peptones  and  purine  bases. 

In  an  aciditied  dilute  solution  of  molasses,  potassium  tri-iodide  pro- 
duces a  copious  black,  and  to  some  extent  crystalline,  deposit  containing 
1*64  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  ;  65  parts  of  this  nitrogen  consist  of  betaine- 
nitrogen.  T.  H.  P. 

Choline  in  Cerebrospinal  Fluid.  Julius  Donath  {Zeit.  physiol. 
Chem.,  1904,  42,  563— 567).— Polemical  against  Mansfeld  (this  vol., 
ii,  623).  The  criticisms  passed  on  the  methods  for  detecting  choline 
are  shown  to  be  fallacious.  A  combination  of  the  author's  method 
with  that  originally  introduced  by  Halliburton  and  Mott  excludes  any 
possible  confusion  with  inorganic  chlorides,  even  although  traces  of 
the  latter  may  be  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  Various  observers  are 
quoted  who  have  recently  confirmed  the  value  of  the  choline  test. 
[No  reference  is,  however,  made  to  the  results  obtained  by  Allen 
(this  vol.,  ii,  623)  by  the  iodine  test.]  W.  D.  H. 

Reactions  for  Brucine  and  Strychnine.  I.  Brucine. 
C.  Reichard  {Chem.  Zeit.,  1904,  28,  912— 914).— If  a  solution  of 
brucine  or  its  sulphate  is  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  with  addition 
of  silver  nitrate,  the  silver  is  partly  reduced  and  a  black  powder 
remains  covered  with  a  varnish-like  substance.  If  the  latter  is  now 
moistened  with  a  drop  of  solution  of  stannous  chloride,  a  very 
characteristic  deep  red  colour  is  obtained. 

If  a  trace  of  brucine  or  its  sulphate  is  triturated  with  a  drop  of  a 
10  per  cent,  formaldehyde  and  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  a  residue 
is  obtained  which,  on  being  moistened  with  a  drop  of  stannous  chloride, 
turns  blue  and  changes  to  a  yellowish-green  on  warming.     L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Codeine  in  Opium.  Charles  E.  Caspari 
{P/utrm.  Rev.,  1904,  22,  348— 352).— Fifty  grams  of  opium  are 
extracted  with  water  and  the  aqueous  extract  evaporated  on  the 
water-bath  to  a  volume  of  about  250  c.c.  Five  grams  of  barium 
acetate  are  added  and  the  solution  diluted  to  700  c.c.  The  preci- 
pitate formed,  consisting  of  the  meconic  acid  and  much  of  the  resin, 
is  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  cold  water.  The  filtrate  is 
again  concentrated,  treated  with  barium  acetate,  diluted,  and  filtered. 
These  operations  are  repeated  until  the  addition  of  barium  acetate, 
followed  by  dilution,  produces  no  further  precipitate.  The  solution 
is  then  concentrated  and  a  slight  excess  of  10  per  cent,  sodium 
hydroxide  solution  added.  This  precipitates  the  thebaine  and  narcotine, 
which  are  collected  on  a  filter,  the  morphine,  codeine,  and  narceine 
remaining  in  solution  in  the  filtrate.  The  latter  is  acidified  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  concentrated,  and  .in  excess  of  2  per  cent, 
ammonia  solution  added.  Most  of  the  morphine  is  precipitated,  and 
is  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed.  The  filtrate  is  agatu  acidified,  con- 
centrated, treated  with  ammonia,  and  filtered  if  necessary.  After 
acidifying  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  a  volume  of  75  c.c,  it  is 
rendered  alkaline  with  ammonia  and  thoroughly  extracted  with 
benzene,   which  dissolves  the  codeine,  but  not  the    narceine.      The 
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residue  obtained  on  distilling  off  the  benzene  is  treated  with  an  excess 
of  iV/lO  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  excess  titrated  with  iV/10  sodium 
hydroxide.  A  sample  of  Smyrna  opium  yielded  1*12  and  1*33  per 
cent,  of  codeine  as  the  results  of  two  estimations. 

The  author  considers  that  there  are  two  serious  objections  to 
Van  der  Wielen's  method  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  519).  In  the  first  place, 
the  quantity  of  opium  taken  for  the  estimation  is  too  small ;  and 
secondly,  the  use  of  an  aliquot  part  of  the  ethereal  solution  does  not 
conduce  to  accuracy.  W.  P.  S. 

Estimation  of  Nicotine  in  presence  of  Pyridine.  James  A. 
Emeky  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1904,  26,  1113— 1119).— The  method  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  nicotine  rotates  the  plane  of  polarisation,  whilst 
pyridine  does  not.  The  liquid  to  be  tested  is  compared  polari.scopically 
with  a  solution  of  pure  nicotine  of  about  1  per  cent,  strength,  which 
has  been  carefully  checked  against  Njb  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
readings  are  expressed  in  degrees  of  the  sugar  scale.  After  deducting 
the  alkalinity  due  to  the  nicotine  from  the  total  alkalinity,  the 
amount  of  pyridine  may  be  calculated  with  fair  accuracy.  In  applying 
the  process  to  the  analysis  of  tobacco  extracts,  <kc.,  the  mixed  bases 
are  isolated  by  Kissling's  process  (extraction  with  ether  in  presence 
of  sodium  hydroxide,  distillation  of  the  ethereal  residue,  after  adding 
some  more  alkali,  in  a  current  of  steam,  and  titration  with  acid,  using 
methyl-orange  as  indicator).  If  nicotine  only  is  wanted,  the  tedious 
preliminary  extraction  with  ether  may  be  omitted.  L.  de  K. 

Alkaloid  Reactions.  C.  Reichard  {Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  ii,  369; 
from  Fharm.  Zeit.,  49,  523—524.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  458,  and 
this  vol.,  ii,  374). — A  trace  of  morphine,  when  added  to  a  mixture  of 
formaldoxime  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  heated,  produces  an 
intense  bluish-violet,  opaque  liquid.  The  colour  remains  when  a  small 
amount  of  water  is  added,  but  dilution  with  much  water  almost 
decolorises  the  solution.  Sodium  hydroxide  at  once  destroys  the 
colour,  ammonia  less  quickly. 

Atropine  when  similarly  treated,  yields  a  brownish-black  coloration, 
which  disappears  when  a  few  drops  of  water  are  added.  No  coloration 
is  produced  with  cocaine,  strychnine,  or  brucine.  v    ii     i    ]\[ 

Detection  of  Quinine  by  J,  J.  Andre's  Reactiou.     i*. 
(/.  Fkarm.  Chi/n.,   1904,  20,  [vij,  55—57). — The  colour  re..  n 

quinine  with  chlorine  water  and  ammonia  ia  prevented  When  tincture 
of  orange  is  present.  G.  D.  L. 

Some  Colour  Reactions.  J.  B.  Ballandier  (J.  Pharm.  Chim.i 
1904,  [vi],  20,  151 — 152). — On  allowing  bromine  vapour  to  be 
absorbed  by  f^csebly  acid  solutions  of  quinine  and  quinidine,  a  pale 
yellow  colour  is  produced.  One  drop  of  copper  sulphate  solution, 
followed  by  the  gradual  addition  of  ammonia,  then  gives  a  pink 
colour,  changing  to  violet  and  finally  green.  Mineral  acids,  with  the 
green  solution,  give   blue  or  violet  according  to  the  acid  used  (the 
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green  colour  being  restored  by  alkalis),  the  pink  and  violet  solutions 
similarly  yielding  green  colours  with  acids. 

The  green  colour  produced  with  quinine  by  bromine  and  ammonia 
is  changed  by  copper  sulphate  to  blue,  which  is  unaltered  by  acids. 

Chelidonine  and  narceine  give  the  same  green  tint  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  the  tannin  of  gall  nuts,  but  chelidonine  alone  gives  a  pure 
carmine  colour  with  sulphuric  acid  and  guaiacol.  G.  D.  L. 

The  Xanthine  Bases  in  Meat,  Yeast,  and  other  Extracts. 
II.  In  Yeast  Extracts.  Karl  Micko  {Zeit.  Nahr.  Genussm.,  1904, 
8,  225 — 237). — Methods  are  given  for  the  further  purification  of  the 
various  fractions  containing  the  xanthine  bases  of  yeast  extract  (this 
vol.,  ii,  458),  the  processes  being  similar  to  those  employed  in  the  case 
of  meat  extract  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  369). 

With  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  carnine  in  meat  extracts,  the 
author  in  no  instance  detected  the  presence  of  this  base,  and  considers 
that  it  is  either  only  occasionally  present  or  that  it  is  of  a  transitory 
nature. 

Hypoxanthine  was  found  to  crystallise  in  two  modifications.  One 
form  consisted  of  needles  containing  water  of  crystallisation,  which 
spontaneously  and  readily  lost  their  water,  yielding  anhydrous 
octahedra.  W.  P.  S. 

Chemical  and  Physiological  Assay  of  Digitalis  Tinctures. 
George  Babger  and  W.  Vernon  Shaw  {Pharm.  J.,  1904,  [iv],  19, 
249 — 254). — A  comparative  study  of  the  chemical  and  physiological 
methods  of  estimating  the  digitoxin  in  tincture  of  digitalis  has  shown 
that  only  the  latter  method  is  trustworthy.  The  amount  of  digitoxin 
found  by  Keller's  method  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  267)  is  less  than  half  the 
quantity  actually  present,  and  the  digitoxin  prepared  in  this  way  con- 
tains 33  per  cent,  of  impurity.  The  results  of  the  examination  of 
several  samples  of  digitalis  tincture  by  both  methods  are  tabulated. 

E.G. 

Estimation  of  Tannin  and  Gallic  Acid.  W.  Porter  Dreaper 
(Chsm.  News,  1904,  90,  HI,  112). — For  the  method  proposed,  the 
following  solutions  are  required  :  (1)  copper  sulphate  solution  of  such 
strength  that  each  c.c.  corresponds  with  0*05  gram  of  cupric  oxide  ; 
(2)  50  grams  of  ammonium  carbonate  and  50  grams  of  sodium 
sulphite  in  1  litre  ;  and  (3)  20  grams  of  lead  acetate  and  60  c.c.  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  in  1  litre.  Fifty  c.c.  of  the  tannin  solution,  containing 
from  10  to  15  grams  of  the  tannin  material  per  litre,  are  titrated  with 
the  copper  solution,  after  heating  with  excess  of  calcium  carbonate  and 
cooling.  Potassium  ferrocyanide  is  used  as  irdirator.  The  result 
represents  the  total  tannin  and  gallic  acid  e:  -^  i  upt  ic  oxide. 

A  second  quantity  of  50  c.c.   of  the  tannin  si'   treated 

with  25  c.c.  of  the  sulphite  solution  (2)  and  titrated  with  the  copper 
solution.  In  this  titration,  the  indicator  must  contain  au  excess  of 
acetic  acid.  The  result  represents  the  tannin  alone.  The  relation 
of  cupric  oxide  to  tannin  may  be  ascertained  by  collecting  the  precipi- 
tate on  a  filter,  drying  at  105°,  and  weighing.     The  amount  of  copper 
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oxide  present  being  known,  the  tannin  may  be  calculated.  Fifty  c.c. 
of  the  tannin  solution  are  again  taken  and  treated  with  10  c.c.  of  the 
lead  acetate  solution  in  the  presence  of  barium  sulphate.  After  shaking, 
the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  dry  filter  and  a  small  amount  of 
anhydrous  sodium  sulphate  added  to  the  filtrate.  The  lead  sulphate 
is  filtered  off  and  40  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  heated  with  calcium  carbonate 
and  titrated  with  the  copper  solution.  The  result  gives  the  gallic  acid 
in  the  filtrate,  and,  by  difference,  the  total  tannin.  The  latter  may  or 
may  not  agree  with  the  amount  found  in  the  second  titration,  any 
difference  being  due  to  the  tannin  (soluble  or  insoluble)  in  the 
ammoniacal  solution.  This  classification  of  the  tannins  is  a  recognised 
one,  and  the  method  forms  a  means  of  quantitatively  separating  the 
two  groups.  W.  P.  S. 

Voliunetric  Estimation  of  Methylene-blue.  Louis  Pblet  and 
V.  Garuti  {Bull.  Soc.  chim.,  1904,  [iii],  31,  1094— 1097).— The 
authors,  utilising  the  suggestion  of  Seyewetz  (Abstr.,  1900,  i,  356, 
522,  614,  645)  that  the  formation  of  insoluble  compounds  between 
basic  and  acidic  dyes  might  be  applied  to  the  estimation  of  these  sub- 
stances, have  carried  out  some  experiments  on  the  estimation  of 
methylene-blue  by  means  of  crystalline  ponceau,  *'  carmine,"  pyra- 
mine-orange,  and  cotton-brown.  Of  these,  the  first  is  considered 
to  give  the  best  results. 

To  a  known  volume  of  the  methylene-blue  solution  (0  5  per  cent,  in 
water)  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  a  similar  solution  of  the  acid  dye  until 
a  drop  of  the  liquid  placed  on  filter  paper  shows  the  tint  of  the  acid 
dye  used  as  a  precipitant.  The  precipitate  formed  when  crystalline 
ponceau  is  added  to  methylene-blue  consists  of  2  mols.  of  the  former 
to  1  mol.  of  the  latter;  with  "  carmine,"  the  compound  produced  con- 
tains 1  mol.  of  each  dye.  The  pyramine-orange  and  cotton- 
brown  used  were  impure  and  the  composition  of  the  precipitates 
formed  with  these  was  not  determined.  T.  A.  H. 


Rapid  Method  of  Distinguishing  between  Rosaniline  and 
Pararosaniline.  Rudolf  Lambrecht  and  Hugo  Weil  {Ber.y  1904, 
37,  3031). — If  1  part  of  commercial  rosaniline  is  dissolved  by  heating 
with  20  parts  of  30  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  no  crystallisation 
takes  place  on  cooling,  or  even  after  some  days.  If  pararosaniline  is 
treated  in  the  same  way,  the  sparingly  soluble  hydrochloride  crystal- 
lises out  immediately  the  solution  is  cooled.  This  difference  can  be  used 
to  detect  the  presence  of  05  percent,  of  pararosaniline  in  rosaniline,  the 
rust-coloured  pararosaniline  hydrochloride  crystallising  out  after  12 
hours  ;  the  presence  of  larger  proportions  of  pararosaniline  (5 — 10  per 
cent.)  is  shown  by  immediate  crystallisation  on  cooling. 

If  rosaniline  is  dissolved  in  too  small  a  volume  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  poly  hydrochloride  slowly  separates  in  crystals.  G.  Y. 

Estimation  of  Lecithin  in  Plants.  Ernst  Sciiulze  [Cliem.  Zeit., 
1904,  28,   751,  752). — In  the  estimation  of  lecithin  in  plants  and 
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seeds,  the  absolute  alcohol  used  for  the  extraction  does  not  dissolve 
out  any  phosphorus-containing  compound  other  than  lecithin.  With 
regard  to  the  decomposition  of  lecithin  at  temperatures  exceeding  60°, 
the  author  considers  that,  for  safety,  this  temperature  should  be 
adhered  to.  Whether  the  lecithin  in  combination  with  albumin  is 
completely  extracted  at  60°  still  remains  to  be  proved.  The  factor 
employed  for  calculating  the  phosphorus  found  into  lecithin  is  only 
approximate,  as  lecithin  has  been  obtained  from  rye  and  barley  corns 
containing  only  2*2  to  2 "3  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  whilst  the  usually 
occurring  distearyl-lecithin  contains  3"84:  per  cent,  of  phosphorus, 

W.  P.  S. 

The  Ferricyanide  Method  of  BstimatiDg  Oxygen  in  Blood. 
Franz  Muller  {PJluger's  Archiv,  1904,  103,  541 — 580). — Some  modi- 
fications  of  the  Haldane-Barcroft  apparatus  ai'e  proposed,  and  the 
method  is  found  to  be  highly  satisfactory.  Some  investigations  on 
the  dissociation  curve  of  dog's  blood  are  described,  and  a  number  of 
researches  on  the  question  in  health  and  disease  are  propounded  for 
future  work.  W,  D.  H. 

Estimation  of  the  Alkalinity  of  Blood.  Sergei  Salaskin  and 
Z.  PuPKiN  (Zeif.  physiol.  Chem.,  1904,  42,  195— 199).— Further  experi- 
ments by  the  Salkowski-Salaskin  method  have  been  carried  out.  The 
process  consists  in  heating  the  blood  with  ammonium  sulphate  under 
reduced  pressure  and  in  a  Nencki-Zaleski  apparatus,  the  temperature 
of  the  water-bath  being  kept  at  40°.  The  operation  lasts  two  hours. 
Good  results  can  be  obtained  with  10  c.c.  of  blood.  The  values  are 
quite  diilerent  when  water  is  added. 

Under  similar  conditions,  namely,  reduced  pressure  at  40°  and 
evaporation  to  dryness,  sodium  hydroxide,  carbonate,  and  hydrogen 
carbonate  evolve  the  equivalent  amount  of  ammonia.  In  a  15  per  cent, 
solution,  disodium  hydrogen  phosphate  drives  out  ammonia  until  it  is 
half  transformed  into  monosodium  salt.  The  monosodium  phosphate 
does  not  evolve  ammonia.  Similarly,  proteids  evolve  practically  no 
ammonia,  J.  J.  S. 

Simple  Clinical  Method  of  Estimating  the  Different 
Proteids  in  Urine.  Adolf  Oswald  {Chem.  Centr.,  1904,  ii, 
858—859;  from  MwtcL  med.  Woch.,  51,  1514— 1515).— The  amount 
of  the  different  proteids  in  urine  may  be  estimated  by  means  of 
Esbach  albuminomoters  iu  the  following  way.  In  the  first,  the  total 
quantity  of  albuminous  substances  is  estimated  by  means  of 
Esbach's  reagent.  Three  more  hi-h  filled  with  urine  from  a 
burette   to   the   mark    U.     To   the  second    -  itity   of 

a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  sn'rl  nt,,  ^         i   latio 

of  salt  to  urine  of  28:72;  the  con  .   in   the  mixture  corre- 

sponds with  28  per  cent,  saturatiuu  u.  -  -■(  equal  to  tha  limit  of 
precipitation  of  fibrinogen.  The  third  is  the  euglobulin  fraction  <^nd 
in  this  a  ratio  of  36  :  6*4  and  a  saturation  of  36  per  cent,  are  obtained, 
whilst  in  the  fourth  or  i/^-^lobulin  fraction  the  n^tio  is  made  5  :  5  ^n4 


ibrinogen. 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Eiiglobulin. 
25 
0 

0-25 
trace 

4" 

■Globulin.  Albumin, 
1-5              6 
0-5           11-5 
1-25            3-5 
1_2        3-6 

E.  W.  W. 
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the  saturation  5)  per  cent.  After  shaking,  the  alhuminon  eters  are 
allowed  to  remain  for  several  hours.  The  clear  liquid  is  then  removed 
by  a  siphon  or  by  filti*ation,  and  the  precipitate  di.^.solved  in  water  to 
which,  preferably,  a  little  sodium  carbonate  has  been  added.  The 
albumin  is  then  estimated  in  each  case  by  means  of  Esbach's  reagent 
in  the  usual  way,  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  being  added  if  sodium 
carbonate  has  been  previously  used.  Albuminometer  2  gives  the 
quantity  of  fibrinogen  or  fibrinoglobulin.  The  quantity  of  albumin 
found  in  the  precipitate  from  3,  less  that  obtained  from  the  precipitite 
in  2,  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  euglobulin,  and,  similarly,  4 — 3  corre- 
sponds with  the  i/'-globulin  and  1 — 4  the  albumin. 

The  following  results,  expressed  in  percentages,  have  been  obtained 
in  cases  of  nephritis  : 

Total 
albumin. 

Acute  Scarlet  Nephritis...  10 
AcuteNephritis(advanced)  12 

Acute  Nephritis 5 

Chronic  Nephritis  4 — 8 


Detection  and  Estimation  of  Albumin  in  Urines.  H. 
Bellocq  {Ann.  Chim.  anal.,  1904,  9,  384 — 385). — One  hundred  c.c.  of 
the  clear  urine  are  mixed  with  one  gram  of  calcium  acetate,  neutralised 
with  ammonia,  and  thoroughly  boiled  with  constant  shaking  until  the 
froth  rapidly  disappears  when  the  source  of  heat  is  removed.  The 
precipitate  is  at  once  collected,  and,  without  washing,  introduced  into  a 
40  c.c.  tube,  where  it  is  treated  with  3  c.c.  of  nitric  acid.  The  phos- 
phates and  oxalates  dissolve,  and  the  urates  are  also  gradually  decom- 
posed with  effervescence,  whilist  the  albumin  is  not  dissolved.  The 
tube  is  now  filled  with  strong  alcohol  and  shaken.  Any  turbidity  or 
deposit  shows  the  presence  of  albumin.  If  the  amount  is  to  be 
estimated,  the  precipitate  is  collected,  washed  with  alcohol  slightly 
acidified  with  nitric  acid,  and  then  dried  at  a  very  moderate  heat. 

L.  DE  K. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  Humus  in  Soil  by  means  of 
Potassium  Permanganate.  W.  Istsciiebekoff  {Chem.  Centr.y 
1904,  ii,  559  ;  from  J.  exper.  Landw.^  5,  55 — 66). — The  ground  soil  is 
boiled  for  40 — 50  minutes  with  titrated  permanganate  solution, 
sulphuric  acid  and  water  in  a  250 — 300  c.c.  flask,  and  titrated  with 
oxalic  acid.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  boil  with  an  excess  of  oxalic 
acid,  to  dissolve  the  manganese  peroxide,  and  to  titrate  back  with 
permanganate.  The  results  agree  well  with  those  obtained  by 
Gustavson's  method. 

The  humus  may  also  be  estimated  by  weighing  the  carbon  dioxide 
produced.  N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Fluorescence.  Friedhich  Keiirmann  {Ber.,  1904,37,  3581—3583. 
Compare  Kauffinann  atd  Beisswenger,  Abstr.,  1903,  i,  700  ;  this  vol., 
ii,  528). — The  author  draws  attention  to  a  former  paper  (Abstr.,  1901, 
i,  52)  in  which  he  demonstrated  a  connection  between  the  fluorescence 
of  certain  substances  and  the  nature  of  the  solvent,  similar  to  that 
found  by  Kauffmann  and  Beisswenger.  The  change  of  fluorescence 
is  probably  due  to  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  ortho-quinonoid 
linkings.  C.  H.  D. 

Comparison  of  the  lonisation  produced  in  Gases  by 
Penetrating  Rontgen  and  Radium  Rays,  A.  S.  Eve  {Phil. 
Mag.,  1904,  [vi],  8,  610  —  618). — The  chief  objection  to  the  view  that 
the  y-rays  and  Riintgen  rays  are  identical  in  their  nature  has  consisted 
in  the  divergent  effects  produced  by  the  respective  rays  when  ionising 
various  gases  and  vapours.  All  three  types  of  radium  rays  produco 
ionisation  currents  proportional  to  the  densities  of  the  gases  through 
which  the  rays  pass,  a  law  which  has  not  been  found  to  be  valid  in  the 
case  of  the  Rontgen  rays.  It  is  now  shown,  however,  that  when  more 
penetrating  rays  from  a  bard  bulb  are  employed,  the  law  applies  even 
in  the  latter  case,  except  for  methyl  iodide  ;  it  was  found  to  be  valid  for 
air,  hydrogen  sulphide,  sulphur  dioxide,  chloroform,  and  carbon  tetra- 
chloride. 

The  author  al?o  criticises  Paschen's  conclusions  (this  vol.,  ii,  461)  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  y-rays  of  radium.  J.  C.  P. 

Comparison  of  the  Rontgen  Rays  with  the  Radiations 
emitted  from  Radiotellurium.  E.  Villari  [Rend.  Accad.  Sci. 
Fis.  Mat.  ^Va;?o/?,  1904,  [iii],  10,  159— 160).— The  radiations  from  a 
copper  rod  covered  with  radiotellurium  have  a  less  penetrating 
power  than  X-rays.  They  are  stopped  by  glass  or  aluminium,  1  mm. 
or  less  in  thickness,  and  are  incapable  of  passing  through  a  sheet  of 
ordinary  paper.  They  penetrate  slightly  an  ordinary  linen  hand- 
kerchief, and  to  a  greater  extent  a  very  thin  bladder  or  sheet  of 
parchment.  The  air  blown  from  a  bellows  over  a  glass  tube  rubbed 
on  the  radiotellurium  rapidly  acquires  the  power  of  discharging  an 
electro.scope  and  loses  it  slowly.  When  the  rod  itself  is  placed  near 
the  knob  of  the  electroscope,  the  latter  is  rapidly  discharged,  but  the 
discharge  is  retarded  or  accelerated  by  blowing  the  active  air  away 
from  or  towards  the  electroscope. 

Air  rendered  active  by  X-rays  loses  its  discharging  power  to  only 
a  small  extent  when  passed  through  a  slightly  electrified  tube,  but  if 
the  electrification  of  the  tube  is  strong,  the  air  ionised  by  the  X-rays 
has  to  be  pissed  for  about  2  hours  in  order  to  discharge  the  tube.  On 
the  other  hand,  air  ionised  by  the  radiotellurium  reduces  a  strongly 
electrified  glass  tube  to  a  non-electrified  condition  in  a  few  minutes. 
I     If  the  discharging  capacity  of  carbon  dioxide  submitted  to  the  action 
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of  the  radiotellurium  radiations  is  taken  as  1,  that  for  air  is  3 — 5, 
that  for  illuminating  gas  7 — 8,  and  that  for  hydrogen  20. 

T.  H.  P. 

Radioactivity.  C.  Bonacini  {Nuovo  Cimento,  1904,  [v],  8, 
125 — 130.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  530). — The  author  has  made  attempts 
to  compare  the  gradation  of  a  photographic  plate  acted  on  by  light 
with  that  of  a  plate  subjected  to  the  radiations  of  radioactive  material. 
The  latter  itself  cannot  be  employed  as  the  source  of  light,  since  the 
light  it  emits  is  not  homogeneous  over  its  whole  surface,  thus  differing 
from  the  radioactive  emanations.  The  ordinary  scale  employed  in 
sensitometry  with  reference  to  light  is  inapplicable  to  the  emissions 
from  radioactive  matter,  owing  firstly  to  the  great  penetrating  power 
of  the  radiations  and  also  to  the  diffusion  which  they  undergo  when 
they  come  into  contact  with  other  substances.  Preliminary  expei-i- 
ments  show  that  the  gradations  in  the  cases  of  light  and  radioactive 
emanations  exhibit  marked  differences. 

Experiments  have  also  been  made  on  the  transformations  undergone 
by  active  radiations  on  meeting  solid  substances,  the  results  already 
obtained  by  Madame  Curie,  by  Becquerel,  and  by  Villard  being  in 
disagreement.  The  substance  the  diffusion  of  which  was  to  be  studied 
was  placed  behind  and  in  direct  contact  with  a  sensitive  plate,  which 
was  then  exposed  to  active  radiations.  After  development  of  the 
plate,  the  diffused  rays  manifest  themselves  as  a  reinforcement  of  the 
general  opacity  in  the  region  of  contact. 

All  the  substances  experimented  with  by  the  author  become  active 
towards  a  photographic  plate  when  struck  by  active  radiations.  The 
greatest  effects  are  exhibited  by  lead,  platinum,  and  substances  which 
fluoresce  under  the  action  of  these  radiations,  for  example,  barium 
platinocyanide  and  uranyl  ammonium  fluoride.  Other  conditions 
being  the  same,  the  actions  are  here  greater  than  with  the  X-rays. 
The  action  is  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  deviable  constituent 
(/3-rays)  of  the  emanations.  The  diffused  portion  also  undergoes 
transformation,  its  penetrative  power  being  diminished.  Radioactive 
emanations  are  also  changed  when  they  are  transmitted  by  solid 
substances.  T.  H.  P. 

y-Rays  of  Radium.  Feiedbich  Paschen  {Cliem.  Centr.,  1904,  ii, 
1101—1102;  from  Physik.  Zeit.,  5,  563— 568).— The  photographic 
image  obtained  by  means  of  y-rays  is  not  in  any  way  affected  by 
caubing  the  rays  to  traverse  an  electric  or  magnetic  field  of  30,000 
C.G.S.  units  or  by  opposing  an  E.M.F.  of  7000  volts  and  reversing 
the  strongest  magnetic  field.  The  ratio  ejm  must  therefore  be  less 
than  1000,  whilst  for  /3-rays  it  is  equal  to  10".  The  shadows  cast  by 
two  platinum  wires  placed  one  above  the  other  in  close  proximity  are 
displaced  by  less  than  0*1  mm.  in  the  direction  corresponding  with 
the  negative  charge.  The  secondary  effects  are  almost  entirely  due  to 
•y-rays.  Since  ejvi  is  small  and  m  is  at  least  40,000  times  greater  than 
in  the  case  of  /3-rays,  the  energy  of  a  y-ray  electron  must  be  very 
great.  Madame  Curie  found  that  the  heat  evolved  by  radium  in  an 
ice  calorimeter  was  increased  by  about  4  per  cent,  when  the  radium 
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was  enclosed  in  an  envelope  of  lead  2  mm.  thick.  The  walls  of  the 
calorimeter  absorbed  about  as  much  heat  as  the  lead.  From  these 
data,  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  y-rays  emitted  by  1  gram  of  pure 
radium  per  hour  are  capable  of  producing  28  cals.  if  absorbed  by  lead. 
When  lead  was  not  used,  the  heat  evolved  by  1  gram  of  radium  per  hour 
was  found  to  be  98'5  cals.  In  order  to  obtain  an  exact  comparison,  a 
calorimeter  coated  with  lead  of  an  average  thickness  of  1-92  cm.  and  a 
precisely  similar  calorimeter,  but  without  the  lead,  were  immersed  in 
the  same  vessel  containing  ice  and  water.  Fifty  mg.  of  radium  bromide 
were  used.  The  contraction  in  the  lead-covered  calorimeter  was  found 
to  be  equal  to  90  mg.  of  mercury  per  hour,  but  in  the  other  to  only 
47.  The  y-rays  emitted  by  1  gram  of  radium  are  able,  therefore,  to 
produce  126  cals.  per  hour,  and  the  heat  evolved  is  increased  2'26  times 
when  these  rays  are  absorbed.  The  energy  of  the  /?-rays  of  1  gram  of 
radium  is  less  than  1*7  cals.  per  hour.  The  energy  of  a  y-electron  is 
more  than  3200  times  greater  than  that  of  the  most  rapid  /3-electron 
in  Kaufmann's  measurements.  E.  W.  W. 

Slow  Transformation  Products  of  Radium.  Ernest  Kuther- 
FORD  {Phil.  Mag.,  1904,  [vi],  8,  636 — 650). — The  active  deposit 
derived  from  the  radium  emanation  undergoes  three  further  rapid 
transformations  (see  this  vol.,  ii,  223,  and  Bakerian  Lecture,  1904), 
and  the  three  corresponding  proc^ucts  are  now  termed  radium  A, 
radium  B,  and  radium  C.  The  change  A  — >  B  is  accompanied  by 
a-rays  alone,  B  — >  C  is  a  rayless  change,  while  the  further  change  of 
C  gives  rise  to  a-,  y3-,  and  y-rays. 

When  metallic  plates  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  radium  emanation, 
a  residual  activity  is  obtained  on  the  plates,  comprising  both  a-  and 
^-rays,  the  latter  being  present  in  all  cases  in  a  very  unusual  proportion. 
The  equality  of  the  activity  and  the  identity  of  the  radiation  from 
each  plate  show  that  the  residual  activity  is  due  to  changes  of  some 
material  deposit  on  the  plates,  and  that  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to  an 
action  of  the  intense  radiations.  Further,  while  the  yS-ray  activity  of 
the  above-mentioned  residue  remains  constant,  the  a-ray  activity 
gradually  increases  as  time  goes  on,  showing  that  the  two  types  of 
rays  arise  from  different  products.  The  author's  experiments  further 
show  that  the.se  two  kinds  of  matter  are  (1)  a  product  giving  out 
only  /J-rays,  which  is  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid,  but  non-volatile  at 
1000°,  and  which  is  not  deposited  on  bismuth  ;  (2)  a  product  giving 
out  only  a-rays,  which  is  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid,  volatile  at  1000°  and 
is  deposited  from  a  solution  on  bismuth. 

As  indicated  above,  the  a-ray  activity  increases  if  the  ^-ray  product 
is  present,  but  it  is  found  to  remain  sensibly  constant  if  removed  from 
the  )3-ray  product  by  the  action  of  a  bismuth  plate.  Hence  the  ^-ray 
product  (radium  D)  is  the  parent  of  the  a-ray  product  (radium  E). 
The  theory  of  two  such  8ucces.sive  changes  is  worked  out,  and  thence 
with  the  experimental  data  available,  it  is  estimated  that  the  time 
necessary  for  half-transformation  is  in  the  case  of  D  about  40  years, 
in  the  case  of  E  about  1  year.  The  amounts  of  D  and  E  in  an  old 
sample  of  radium  chloride  were  found  to  be  in  good  agreement  with 
the  values  deduced  from  other  data.     These  products,  radium  D  and 
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radium  E,  must  be  present  in  pitchblende,  and  the  author  regards  it 
as  possible  that  D  is  the  same  as  Hoffmann's  radiolead  (compare 
Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  402),  and  as  almost  certain  that  E  is  the  radioactive 
constituent  in  Marckwald's  radiotellurium  (Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  81,  733). 
The  question  also  is  considered  whether  radium  E  may  not  be  identical 
with  Madame  Curie's  polonium.  The  two  substances  have  similar 
chemical  properties,  and  although  radium  E  appears  to  be  less 
volatile,  the  author  adopts  the  view  that  polonium  contains  the  same 
radioactive  constituent  as  radiotellurium,  that  is,  the  fifth  disintegra- 
tion product  of  radium. 

The  separation  of  radium  D  from  pitchblende  would  be  of  scientific 
value,  and  experiments  with  this  object  are  in  progress.         J.  C.  P. 

Properties  of  Radium  Salts.  Orazio  Rebuffat  {Rend.  Accad, 
Sci.  Fis.  Mat.  Napoli,  1904,  [iii],  10,  133— 134).— On  vigorously- 
rubbing  a  glass  rod  with  a  woollen  cloth  and  approaching  the  finger 
to  the  rod,  sparks  are  given  off  visible  in  the  dark.  If  the  experi- 
ment is  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  radium  salt,  the  rod  appears 
luminous  all  along  the  line  of  contact  of  the  rod  and  cloth  during 
the  time  the  rubbing  is  taking  place ;  if  the  finger  is  now  rubbed 
along  the  rod,  a  luminous  streak  appears  along  the  latter.  The  same 
phenomenon  occurs  when  the  rod  is  replaced  by  an  evacuated  glass 
tube.  # 

If  a  sealed  tube  containing  a  radium  salt  and  furnished  with  a  tap 
is  connected  with  an  exhausted  tube  and  the  tap  then  opened,  the 
previously  exhausted  tube  will  become  luminous  when  rubbed  with  a 
woollen  cloth,  even  after  the  lapse  of  several  days.  T.  H.  P. 

Emanium.  Friedrich  Giesel  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  3963—3966).— 
The  emanium  of  the  author  differs  from  Debierne's  actinium  in  two 
points.  The  activity  of  the  emanium  induction  sinks  in  34*4  minutes 
to  half  its  original  value,  whereas  40  minutes  are  required  for  the 
sime  effect  with  actinium.  The  three  lines  which  characterise  the 
author's  preparation  have  not  been  found  with  actinium.  The  most 
marked  of  those  lines  has  X  48854,  whilst  the  other  lines  have 
A  5300  and  X  5909  respectively. 

Debierne's  original  preparations  contained  active  thorium,  whilst 
the  author's  contained  inactive  lanthanum. 

The  emanation  from  emanium  differs  from  that  from  radium,  since 
it  cannot  be  expelled  by  heating  or  dissolving  the  preparation.  The 
increase  of  activity  observed  with  emanium  is  ascribed  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  solid,  non-volatile  substance. 

An  active  emanium  preparation,  in  the  form  of  oxide,  was  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid  a  year  after  its  preparation,  and  the  rare  earths, 
together  with  emanium,  were  precipitated  by  ammonia  and  the  filtrate 
evaporated.  The  product  obtained  from  the  filtrate,  after  the 
ammonium  chloride  had  been  removed  by  volatilisation,  consisted  chiefly 
of  strontium  chloride,  and  emitted  /3-rays  and  an  emanation.  When 
dissolved  in  water  and  filtered,  the  /3-rays  were  still  emitted  and  the 
solution  was  luminescent.  When  the  strontium  was  precipitated  as 
carbonate,  the  whole  of  the  active  substance  was  contained  in  the  pre- 
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cipitate,  the  filtrate  being  inactive.  When  this  precipitate  was  dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  electrolysed,  a  trace  of  a  yellow 
deposit  was  formed  at  the  cathode,  which  emitted  a-  and  /3-rays 
strongly,  but  no  emanation  could  be  detected.  The  platinum  anode 
was  also  active,  although  no  deposit  could  be  seen  on  it ;  it  caused  a 
zinc  sulphide  screen  to  phosphoresce,  although  to  a  much  less  extent 
than  did  the  cathode.  After  a  day,  the  activity  of  both  electrodes 
had  practically  vanished.  Since  the  deposit  on  the  cathode  indicated 
the  presence  of  a  heavy  metal,  the  solution  containing  strontium 
chloride  was  treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  A  faint  turbidity 
resulted,  and  the  solution  was  filtered.  Although  nothing  could  be 
observed  on  the  filter  paper,  the  activity  of  the  latter  was  very 
intense,  and  scarcely  diminished  in  intensity  after  several  weeks. 

A.  McK. 

Electrical  Conductivity  of  Sodium  and  Potassium  Chlorides 
in  Mixtures  of  Water  and  Ethyl  Alcohol.  Berniiard  Schapire 
{Zeit.  physikal.  Clcem.,  190-4,  49,  513 — 5il.  Cooapare  Roth,  Abstr., 
1903,  ii,  126). — The  alcoholic  mixtures  used  contained  respectively  10, 
20,  25,  30,  and  40  per  cent,  by  volume  of  alcohol  in  the  case  of 
sodium  chloride,  20, 30,  and  40  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  potassium  chloride. 
The  measurements  were  carried  out  at  the  temperature  of  18°. 

The  addition  of  alcohol  to  water  lowers  the  equivalent  conductivity 
of  both  salts,  but  the  lowering  for  1  per  cent,  of  alcohol  is  not  so  great 
for  the  later  additions  of  alcohol  as  it  is  for  the  first  additions.  Ttie 
experimental  values  of  the  conductivity  are  satisfactorily  reproduced 
by  Kohlrausch's  formula,  (A^  -\)I\v  =  ct)^  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  221). 
In  the  case  of  sodium  chloride,  the  value  of  p  decreases  from  10  per 
cent,  alcohol,  has  a  minimum  for  25  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  there- 
after increases ;  the  variation  of  c  with  the  percentage  of  alcohol 
is  exactly  the  reverse.  In  the  case  of  potassium  chloride,  p 
increases  with  the  concentiMtion  of  the  alcohol  up  to  25  per  cent., 
after  which  it  falls  off ;  the  variation  of  c  is  again  the  reverse. 
For  both  chloride?,  A^q  diminishes  regularly  as  the  alcohol 
concentration  increases.  For  a  given  alcoholic  mixture,  the  ratio 
Au.,()/Aaio.  diminishes  as  the  dilution  increases,  and  is  not  constant 
even  in  the  most  dilute  solutions  investigated.  The  conclusion  drawn 
from  this  is  that  the  mobility  of  the  ions  and  the  degree  of  dissocia- 
tion are  both  diminished  by  addition  of  alcohol.  The  temperature 
coefficient  of  conductivity  increases  markedly  with  increase  of  the 
alcohol  concentration,  and  for  a  given  alcoholic  mixture  increases 
slowly  with  diminishing  concentration  of  the  chloride. 

Wakeman's  formula  (.Inn.  Phys.  C/iem.,  1893,  ii,  49)  is  found  to 
apply  satisfactorily  in  all  cases,  and  Arrhenius's  formula  (xVbstr.,  1892, 
1038)  is  valid  up  to  10  per  cent,  alcoholic  mixtures. 

When  A/A3Q  is  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  dissociation,  it  is  found 
that  of  the  three  expressions  for  the  dissociation  constant,  due  respec- 
tively to  Ostwald,  Kudolphi,  and  van't  Hoff,  none  gives  satisfactory 
results.  It  appears  also  that  the  transport  number  for  the  cathion 
increa.'-es  regularly  as  the  alcohol  concentration  increases. 

J.  C.  P. 
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Electromotive  Forces  produced  at  the  Surface  of 
Animal  Membranes  on  Contact  with  Various  Electrolytes. 
GiNO  Galeotti  {Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1904,  49,  542 — 562.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  377). — The  fresh  skin  of  a  frog  is  in  general  the 
source  of  a  potential  difference  when  in  contact  with  various  electro- 
lytic solutions ;  if  the  membrane,  however,  is  killed,  the  potential 
difference  can  no  longer  be  detected.  The  magnitude  and  direction  of 
the  E.M.F.  produced  depend  chiefly  on  the  nature  of  the  electrolytic 
solution  with  which  the  membrane  is  in  contact.  With  potassium 
chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  as  electrolyte,  no  E.M.F.  is  produced,  which 
shows  that  a  frog's  skin  has  no  intrinsic  bioelectric  property.  Planck's 
theory  of  the  contact  potential  between  dilute  electrolytic  solutions 
may  be  applied  to  the  above  phenomena,  if  it  is  assumed  that  the 
inner  and  outer  layers  are  permeable  in  different  degrees  to  the 
various  kinds  of  ions.  J.  C.  P. 

Anodic  Dissolution  of  Metals  and  their  Passivity.  Otto 
Sackur  {Zeit.  Mektrochem.,  1904,  10,  841 — 844). — Between  any  metal 
and  any  aqueous  solution  an  equilibrium  is  supposed  to  be  reached 
which  in  the  case  of  a  bivalent  metal  would  be  represented  by  the 
equation  Me  +  2H*  ;=!;  Me^  +  Hg.  A  passive  metal  does  not  decompose 
water,  and  in  that  case  the  pressure  of  the  hydrogen  is  less  than  one 
atmosphere.  The  metal  cannot  dissolve  unless  the  hydrogen  is 
removed.  An  increase  in  the  concentration  of  the  hydrogen  ions  in 
solution  increases  the  pressure  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  equilibrium  and 
may  therefore  enable  it  to  be  evolved  in  the  gaseous  condition. 
Hydrogen  ions,  therefore,  always  tend  to  diminish  or  destroy  passivity. 
Among  the  anions,  NO3'  and  ClOg'  always  induce  passivity,  CI'  amd 
Br'  destroy  it,  whilst  SO/',  CN',  CNS',  CoHgOg',  and  OH'  occupy  an 
intermediate  position.  The  ease  with  which  CI  or  Br  combines  with 
hydrogen  explains  their  action  ;  the  very  slow  depolarising  action  of 
NOg'  or  CIO3'  may  be  due  either  to  the  very  small  concentration  of  the 
hydrogen  (this  would  explain  the  passivity  of  platinum  in  all  circum- 
tances),  or  to  the  small  contact  action  of  the  metal  on  the  combination  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen.  As  far  as  can  be  seen  from  the  few  data 
available,  metals  which  exert  a  considerable  catalytic  effect  on  this 
reaction  never  become  passive  (copper  and  silver,  for  example). 

These  views,  of  course,  only  apply  to  cases  in  which  the  passivity  is 
not  due  to  a  film  of  oxide  (iron  in  fused  sodium  hydroxide,  aluminium); 
they  apply,  for  example,  to  zinc,  which  does  not  precipitate  copper 
from  cyanide  solutions,  or  nickel  or  cadmium  from  their  nitrates,  or 
ferrous  iron  from  its  sulphate.  T.  E. 

Theory  of  Amphoteric  Electrolytes.  Georg  Bredig  {Ber., 
1904,  37,  4140). — A  claim  for  priority  (compare  Johnston,  this  vol., 
i,  984).  E.  F.  A. 

Transport  Number  of  Sulphuric  Acid.  Olin  F.  Tower  (/. 
Amer.  Chevi.  Soc,  1904,  26, 1039 — 1065). — The  apparatus  used  in  this 
investigation  has  been  described  previously  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  143). 
A  plate  of  cadmium  was  employed  as  the  anode  and  a  platinum  spiral 
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as  the  cathode.  The  electrolysis  was  continued  for  two  or  three  hours 
at  a  constant  temperature,  and  the  quantity  of  electricity  was  de- 
termined by  means  of  a  silver  voltameter.  The  liquid  was  divided 
into  five  portions,  one  at  the  anode,  one  at  the  cathode,  and  three  in 
the  middle.  The  first  portion  was  analysed  by  precipitating  the 
sulphuric  acid  as  barium  sulphate,  whilst  the  other  four  portions  were 
titrated  with  potassium  hydroxide  solution.  The  experiments  were 
made  with  N,  N/2,  iV/5,  iV/10,  iV720,  and  iV750  sulphuric  acid  at  a 
temperature,  in  most  cases,  of  20°,  but  in  some  cases  of  8°  or  32°. 
The  results  are  tabulated. 

The  accuracy  of  the  determinations  seems  to  increase  as  the  con- 
centration decreases  to  i\720,  and  then  becomes  less  owing  to  dis- 
turbances caused  by  the  manipulation  of  the  solution  and  the  fiow  of 
the  current.  The  results  obtained  at  a  temperature  of  20°  show  that 
the  transport  number  first  decreases  with  the  concentration,  and  then 
increases  especially  between  iVyiO  and  iV720.  No  such  increase  is 
observed  between  the  same  concentrations  at  8°  and  32°,  although  an 
increase  appears  in  these  cases  at  ^Y  50. 

The  transport  numbers  found  at  the  different  temperatures  with  the 
three  most  dilute  solutions  are  sufficiently  constant  to  indicate  either 
that  no  HSO4  ions  exist  beyond  the  xY/lO  concentration,  or  that  some 
compensation  takes  place  in  the  dissociation  of  ions  possibly  even  more 
complex  than  HSO4.  '^^^  average  value  of  the  results  gives  178 '8  as 
the  transport  number  of  sulphuric  acid  in  dilute  solution  at  20°.  The 
temperature  coefficient  was  found  to  be  I'l. 

These  results  are  compared  with  those  of  previous  investigator?, 
and  agree  best  with  those  of  Bein  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  553). 

The  values  obtained  by  Jones  and  Douglas  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  59)  for 
the  equivalent  conductivity  of  dissociated  sulphuric  acid  are  probably 
much  too  low.  It  is  shown  that  the  migration  number  of  the  USO^ 
ion  at  18°  is  70,  the  value  which  has  been  adopted  by  Kohlrausch, 
Combining  this  with  the  transport  number  of  sulphuric  acid,  the 
equivalent  conductivity  of  sulphuric  acid  at  18°  is  found  to  be  396, 
and  the  migration  number  of  the  H  ion,  326  at  the  same  temperature. 
Noyes  and  Sammet  (Abstr,,  1903,  ii,  126)  obtained  the  value  330  for 
the  latter  quantity  from  transference  experiments  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  E.  G. 


Thermal  Expansion  of  Dilute  Solutions  of  Certain  Hydr- 
oxides. By  George  A.  Cause  {Proc.  Hoy.  Soc.  Edin.,  1904,  26, 
281 — 291). — The  hydroxides  studied  were  those  of  sodium,  barium,  and 
strontium.  When  sodium  hydroxide  is  dissolved  in  excess  of  water  at 
15°,  contraction  takes  place,  increasing  until  the  concentration  of  the 
hydroxide  is  6*07  per  cent.  ;  at  that  point  the  contraction  has 
reached  its  maximum  (0*0044  c.c,  per  gram  of  solution),  and  thereafter 
diminishes,  passing  into  an  expansion  about  the  concentration  12  per 
cent,  of  hydroxide.  At  higher  temperatures,  the  maximum  contraction 
is  less,  and  shifts  in  the  direction  of  smaller  hydroxide  concentrations. 
All  the  barium  hydroxide  solutions  examined  exhibit  a  contraction, 
the  character  of  which  is  not  much  affected  by  change  of  temperature. 
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Solutions  of   strontium    hydroxide   also  exhibit  a  contraction  which 
diminishes  as  the  temperature  of  mixture  rises. 

Adopting  the  thermal  expansion  formula  Vt=V^J[l+a(t-l5)  + 
b{t-  I5y^  +  c{t-  15)3],  ^tjg  author  has  evaluated  the  constants  a,  h,  and 
c  from  his  experiments,  and  shows  that  the  volume  at  any  temperature 
between  15°  and  20°  may  be  correctly  calculated  to  within  5  units  in 
the  fifth  decimal  place.  The  foregoing  formula  was  also  used  for  the 
calculation  of  the  expansion  coefficients  a^  =  1  jvt.dvtjdt.  J.  C.  P. 

Latent  Heat  of  Mixing  for  Associating  Solvents.  Johannes 
J,  VAN  Laar  (Proc.  K.  Akad.  Welensch.  Amsterdam,  1904,  7,  174 — 177). 
— To  obtain  an  expression  for  the  latent  heat  of  mixing  of  a  substance 
with  an  associated  solvent  such  as  water,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
account  the  change  in  the  degree  of  association  of  the  solvent.  It  is 
calculated  that  for  dilute  solutions  the  change  in  the  degree  of 
association  of  the  water  molecules  results  in  the  absorption  of  325 
cals.  when  1  gram-molecule  of  a  non-electrolyte  is  dissolved  and 
of  325  i  cals.  for  each  gram-molecule  of  an  electrolyte.  This  quantity 
of  heat  must  be  subtracted  from  the  experimentally  determined  heat 
absorption  in  order  to  obtain  the  pure  heat  of  mixing.         H.  M.  D. 

Properties  of  Mixtures.  Melting  Points  of  some  Mixtures 
of  Sugars.  Henri  Gillot  {Bull.  Acad.  Roy.  Belg.,  1904,  834—854). 
— The  author  has  constructed  a  series  of  curves  showing  the  relation- 
ship between  melting  point  and  percentage  composition  for  a  number  of 
mixtures  containing  mannitol,  dulcitol,  dextrose,  sucrose,  and  lactose 
in  pairs.  The  results  show  that  the  melting  point  of  a  mixture  of  any 
two  of  these  substances  is  never  exactly  the  mean  of  the  melting  points 
of  the  two  constituents,  and  that  the  addition  of  minute  quantities 
of  one  sugar  to  another  lowers  the  melting  point  of  the  latter  even 
when  the  substance  added  is  of  higher  melting  point.  The  forms  of 
the  curves  obtained  show  that,  in  all  the  mixtures  examined,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sucrose — lactose  and  sucrose — dulcitol  pairs,  definite 
compounds  are  formed  between  the  two  constituents.  The  sucrose — 
dulcitol  curve  shows  three  branches  which  may  be  due  to  the  formation 
of  isomorphous  mixtures  (compare  Le  Chatelier,  Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  179 
and  223).  T.  A.  H. 

Molecular  Elevation  of  the  Boiling  Point  of  Mixtures  of 
Volatile  Liquids.  Charles  Marie  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  139, 
595 — 597). — Tiie  author  has  determined  the  molecular  elevation  of 
the  boiliug  point  of  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water  containing 
resorcinol,  which  is  soluble  in  each  constituent ;  or  benzophenone, 
acetopheuone,  naphthylamine,  or  phenyl  benzoate,  which  are  only 
soluble  in  alcohol ;  or  alanine  or  asparagine,  which  are  only  soluble  in 
water ;  and  finds  that  the  experimental  values  do  not  agree  with  the 
theoretical  values  calculated  from  Nernst's  formula  {Zeit.  physikaL 
Chem.,  1893,  11,  1).  Mixtures  of  the  first  type  give  results  which  are 
higher  tliau  the  theoretical  ;  mixtures  of  the  second  type  give  the  same 
Value  fur  the  molecular  elevation  of    the   boiliug  point  of  alcohol  and 
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water  as  for  pure  alcohol,  whilst  mixtures  of  the  third  type  show  a 
depression  of  the  boiling  point.  M.  A.  W. 

Heats  of  Combustion  of  some  Organic  Compounds,  Paul 
Lemoult  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  139,633 — 635). — By  means  of  a  table 
the  author  shows  the  close  agreement  between  the  experimental 
values  obtained  by  Fischer  and  Wrede  (compare  this  vol.,  ii,  468)  for 
the  heats  of  combustion  of  35  organic  compounds,  and  the 
corresponding  values  calculated  from  his  own  formula  (compare 
Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  410 ;  this  vol.,  ii,  12,  310,  382,  605).         M.  A.  \V. 

An  Electrically  Heated  and  Controlled  Thermostat. 
R.  H.  Macumbeb  and  Charles  G.  L.  Wolf  {J.  Pathol.  Bacterial.,  1904, 
10,  105 — 110). — The  thermostat  described  and  figured  gives  excellent 
results.  The  temperature  is  maintained  by  electrical  heating,  and  the 
regulator  produces  much  more  constant  temperatures  than  in  gas- 
heated  apparatus.  W.  D.  H. 

Changes  of  Density  caused  by  Passage  through  Draw-plates. 
Georg  W.  A.  Kahlbaum  {J.  Chini.  phys.,  1904,  2,  537—548). — 
It  is  impossible  to  give  a  definite  value  for  the  density  of  a  metal ;  any 
value,  however  carefully  determined,  refers  solely  to  the  particular 
specimen  employed.  The  author  has  determined  the  density  of 
platinum  wire  before  and  after  drawing  through  drawplates  of 
diameters  07  mm.  and  0'4  mm.  The  wire  was  at  first  1  mm.  in 
diametex'.  After  its  density  had  been  determined,  it  was  raised  to  a 
white  heat  for  3  minutes,  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  density  again 
determined.  It  was  then  cold-drawn  and  the  operations  repeated.  The 
six  values  so  obtained  for  the  density  were,  (1)  21*4136,  (2)  21'4314, 
(3)  21-4181,  (4)  21-4314,  (5)  21-4142,  (6)  21-4308.  Two  other 
specimens  which  at  first  had  densities  21*4226  and  21-4233 
ultimately  gave  values  21-4310  and  21*4317.  These  results  show 
that,  as  indicated  by  previous  observations,  great  compression  pro- 
duces a  diminution  of  density,  whilst  heating  then  produces  an  in- 
crease of  density ;  the  values  after  this  treatment  seem  to  tend  to  a 
constant  value.     The  experiments  are  being  continued.         L.  M.  J. 

Viscosity  of  Liquid  Mixtures.  Albert  E.  Dunstan  {Zeit. 
physikal.  Chem.,  1904,  49,  590 — 596). — In  continuation  of  work 
previously  described  (Proc,  1903,  215;  1904,  117),  mixtures  of  ethyl 
alcohol  aiid  carbon  disulphide,  ethyl  alcohol  and  mercaptan,  ethyl  alcohol 
and  acetone  have  been  found  to  behave  normally.  The  viscosity -concen- 
tration curve  for  ethyl  alcohol  and  benzaldehyde  resembles  that  for 
benzene  and  elhyl  alcohol  {loc.  cit.)  in  exhibiting  a  minimum.  Maxima 
are  found  to  occur,  not  only  for  ethyl  alcoliol  and  water  {loc.  cit.),  but 
also  for  (1)  methyl  alcohol  and  water  and  (2)  acetic  acid  and  water. 

J.  C.  P. 

Viscosity  of  Solutions  in  relation  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  Dissolved  Substance.  Autiiuk  A.  Blanch aud  {J.  Amer.  Chem. 
iioc,  1904,  26,  1315 — 1339). — The  relations  between  the  velocity  of 
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migration  of  various  elemeotary  ions  and  the  viscosity  of  solutions  of 
their  salts  have  been  studied  by  Wagner  (Abstr.,  1890,  441)  and 
Euler  (Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1898,  25,  239).  Enler  has  found  that  in 
the  alkali  metal  series,  as  the  atomic  weight  decreases,  the  rate  of 
migration  of  the  ion  also  decreases,  whilst  the  viscosity  increases.  To 
account  for  this,  it  is  suggested  that  the  lower  the  atomic  weight  of 
the  alkali  metal,  the  greater  is  the  tendency  of  its  ion  to  unite  with 
the  solvent. 

The  viscosity  of  solutions  of  ammonia  and  pyridine  in  water  at  25° 
and  of  water  in  alcohol  at  the  same  temperature  has  been  determined 
and  the  results  are  tabulated.  In  calculating  the  viscosity  of  these 
solutions  the  linear  formula  was  employed,  and  a  correction  was 
applied  for  the  amount  of  solvent  displaced  by  the  dissolved 
substance. 

The  viscosities  were  also  determined  of  solutions  of  silver  nitrate, 
copper  nitrate  and  sulphate,  and  zinc  sulphate  and  chloride  to  which 
varying  amounts  of  ammonia  had  been  added.  When  sufficient 
ammonia  was  present  to  form  the  soluble  metal  ammonium  com- 
pounds, a  large  decrease  in  the  viscosity  was  observed  ;  on  the  further 
addition  of  ammonia,  the  increase  in  the  viscosity  was  nearly  the 
same  as  would  have  been  produced  by  the  addition  of  the  same 
quantity  of  ammonia  to  pure  water.  The  results  of  these  experiments 
have  been  plotted  as  curves  from  the  form  of  which  the  composition 
of  the  complex  existing  in  the  solution  can  be  inferred.  The  decrease 
of  viscosity  on  the  addition  of  ammonia  to  solutions  of  metallic  salts 
is  compared  with  the  negative  viscosity  of  certain  solutions,  and  it  is 
shown  that  both  are  capable  of  explanation  on  the  assumption  that 
the  ions  exist  in  combination  with  a  certain  number  of  molecules  of 
the  solvent. 

Viscosity  measurements  were  made  to  determine  the  effect  of 
additions  of  water  to  solutions  of  alkali  hydroxides  and  cupric  chloride 
in  ethyl  alcohol.  The  results,  although  affording  no  very  definite 
conclusions,  support  the  suggestion  already  mentioned  that  the  ions 
of  the  alkali  metals  of  lower  atomic  weight  are  more  highly  associated 
with  molecules  of  the  solvent.  In  the  case  of  copper  chloride,  a 
maximum  of  increase  in  viscosity  was  observed  corresponding  with 
the  minimum  of  conductivity  found  by  Jones  and  Lindsay  (Abstr., 
1903,  ii,  55)  and  probably  due  to  the  same  cause,  namely,  a  maximum 
formation  of  highly  associated  molecules.  E.  G. 


Thickness  of  the  Capillary  Film  between  the  Homogeneous 
Phases  of  Liquid  and  Vapour  and  its  Relation  to  the  Critical 
Phenomena,  Gerrit  Barker  (Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1904,  49, 
609 — G17,  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  62). — The  author's  arguments 
lead  to  the  view  that  the  thickness  of  the  capillary  film  becomes 
extremely  great  at  temperatures  just  below  the  critical  temperature. 
The  temperature  at  which  the  meniscus  vanishes  is  the  temperature 
at  which  the  capillary  film  has  become  too  thick  to  permit  the 
observation  of  a  practically  discontinuous  refraction  of  the  light. 

J.  C.  P. 
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Px  Curves  of  Mixtures  of  Acetone  and  Ethyl  Ether  and  of 
Carbon  Tetrachloride  and  Acetone  at  0°.  G.  C.  Gerrits  {Proc. 
K.  Akad.  Wetenach.  Amsterdam,  1904,  7,  162 — 173). — The  connection 
between  the  vapour  tension,  the  molecular  concentration  of  the  vapour 
and  that  of  the  liquid  mixture  has  been  determined.  The  composition 
of  the  vapour  phase  is  calculated  from  the  refractivity  measured  by 
Rayleigh's  method.  In  the  case  of  the  mixture  of  acetone  and  ethyl  ether 
there  appears  to  be  a  maximum  pressure  in  the  neighbourhood  of  pure 
ethyl  ether.  The  curve  representing  the  partial  pressure  of  the  ether  is 
convex  to  the  axis  of  concentration  from  0 — 66  per  cent,  of  ethyl 
ether ;  at  this  point  the  curve  changes  its  direction,  and  is  concave  to 
the  axis  from  66  to  100  per  cent,  of  ethyl  ether.  The  acetone  partial 
pressure  curve  is  always  concave  to  the  concenti-ation  axis.  The 
relative  concentration  of  the  ethyl  ether  is  always  greater  in  the  vapour 
phase  than  in  the  liquid  phase. 

In  the  case  of  mixtures  of  carbon  tetrachloride  and  acetone,  both 
partial  pressure  curves  are  always  concave  to  the  axis  of  concentration, 
and  the  vapour  phase  is  always  richer  relatively  in  acetone  than  the 
liquid  phase.  H.  M.  D. 

Derivation  of  the  Formula  which  gives  the  Relation 
between  the  Concentration  of  Coexisting  Phases  for  Binary 
Mixtures.  Johannes  D.  van  der  Waals  {Proc,  K.  Akad.  Wetensch. 
Amsterdam,  1904,  7,  156 — 162). — A  mathematical  paper  unsuitable 
for  abstraction.  H.  M.  D. 

Van  der  Waals's  i//-Surface.  IX.  The  Conditions  of  Co- 
existence of  Binary  Mixtures  of  Normal  Substances  accord- 
ing to  the  Law  of  Corresponding  States.  H.  Kamerlingh 
Onnes  and  C.  Zakrzewski  {Vroc.  K.  Akad.  Wetensch.  Amsterdam,  1904, 
7,  222 — 233). — A  theoretical  paper  unsuitable  for  abstraction. 

H.  M.  D. 

Determination  of  the  Conditions  of  Coexistence  of 
Vapour  and  Liquid  Phases  of  Mixtures  of  Gases  at  Low 
Temperatures.  H.  Kamerlingh  Onnes  and  C.  Zakrzewski  {Proc. 
K.  Akad.  Wetensch.  Amsterdam,  1904,  7,  233 — 244). — An  apparatus 
is  described  for  determining  the  composition  of  the  coexisting  phases 
by  measurement  of  the  pressure  and  volume  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  condensation  for  binary  mixtures  of  known  composition.  It  seems 
probable  that  this  method  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  method  of  separ- 
ating portions  of  the  two  phases  and  analysing  these  by  chemical  or 
physical  means,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  analysis  of  a  gaseous  mixture  cannot 
be  so  accurately  performed  as  the  preparation  of  a  mixture  of  de6nite 
composition,  and  it  is  difficult  to  ensure  the  removal  of  fair  samples 
of  the  two  phases  for  the  purposes  of  analysis.  The  commencement 
of  condensation  is  determined  by  observation  of  a  reflecting  surface 
platinised  by  heating  strongly  with  platinic  chloride  in  camomile  oil. 
The  end  condensation  pressure  is  measured  by  replacing  the  dew-point 
apparatus  by  a  piezometer.  U.  M.  D. 
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Small  Ionic  Concentrations.  Fritz  Hxber  {Zeit.  Eleklrochem., 
1904,  10,  773 — 776). — Continuing  the  discussion  on  this  subject  (this 
vol.,  ii,  607  and  713),  the  author  holds  that  it  is  not  allowable  to 
assume  the  law  of  mass  action  in  solutions  which  are  thousands  of 
times  more  dilute  than  those  for  which  the  law  has  been  proved 
experimentally. 

If,  for  example,  the  lantern  of  a  lighthouse  were  to  revolve  so 
slowly  that  a  given  place  were  illuminated  once  only  in  a  night,  that 
place  could  not  be  said  to  be  light ;  similarly,  if  an  ion  only  "  flashes 
out  "  for  a  moment  in  a  solution  once  a  day,  that  ion  cannot  be  con- 
sidered to  have  a  real  concentration  in  the  solution. 

The  tendency  to  assume  that  instantaneous  reactions  are  due  to 
extremely  minute  quantities  of  ions  is  probably  due  to  a  failure  to 
realise  the  enormous  reaction  velocities  involved  by  the  assumption. 
The  velocity  of  a  reaction  is  given  by  the  product  of  the  velocity 
constant  (velocity  at  unit  concentration)  and  the  concentration.  If 
the  latter  is  very  small,  the  former  must  be  very  large  in  order  that 
the  product  shall  be  large  ;  by  considering  the  reciprocal  of  the  velocity 
constant  (that  is,  time  required  for  unit  quantity  of  reaction)  and 
assuming  the  usual  atomic  dimensions,  it  is  possible  to  compare  re- 
action velocities  with  well  known  physical  quantities  such  as  the 
velocity  of  electricity.  In  this  way  it  was  shown  (this  vol.  ,ii,  607) 
that  the  assumption  that  small  ionic  concentrations  are  responsible 
for  rapid  reactions  leads  to  velocities  so  large  as  to  be  almost  incon- 
ceivable. 

These  difficulties  are  avoided  by  supposing  that  all  molecules  are 
capable  of  reacting,  the  class  of  molecules  which  contain  electrons 
(ions)  reacting  more  rapidly  than  the  others  on  account  of  the  great  mo- 
bility of  the  electrons,  just  as  the  hydrogen  compounds  of  organic  radicles 
react  more  rapidly  than  their  alkyl  or  phenyl  compounds.  Hence  if 
ions  are  present  in  considerable  quantity  the  reaction  will  be  mainly 
ionic  J  if  they  are  present  in  minute  quantity  or  absent  (as  in 
Kahlenberg's  experiments)  the  reactions  will  take  place,  on  the  whole, 
between  undissociated  molecules.  In  either  case,  the  reaction  may 
appear  to  be  "instantaneous,"  the  means  of  observation  not  per- 
mitting degrees  of  rapidity  in  such  cases  to  be  distinguished. 

T.  E. 


New  Modes  of  Formation  of  Colloidal  Solutions.  Be- 
haviour of  the  Latter  towards  Barium  Sulphate.  LuDwia 
Vanino  and  F.  Hartl  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  3620— S^rS).— Aspergillus 
ori/zce  is  a  strong  reducing  agent,  and  is  specially  suited  for  the  pre- 
paration of  colloidal  metals.  A  solution  of  gold  chloride  containing 
O'Ol  gram  in  100  c.c.  of  water,  into  which  the  mould  was  sown, 
assumed  a  blue  colour  after  several  days.  The  mould  grows  rapidly 
both  in  dilute  and  in  concentrated  solutions.  Colloidal  gold  may  also 
be  obtained  when  an  alcoholic  solution  of  phosphorus  is  added  to  gold 
chloride. 

Since  Vanino  has  shown  previously  that  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  colour  of  a  solution  is  due  to  a  substance  in  solution  or  in  suspen- 
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sion  may  be  settled  by  shaking  the  solution  with  barium  sulphate,  the 
authors  have  examined  the  action  of  barium  sulph\te  on  various  col- 
loids, such  as  arsenic  trisulphide,  antimony  sulphide,  cadmium 
sulphide,  copper  sulphide,  silver  sulphide,  and  silver.  Special  pre- 
caution must  be  taken  that  the  barium  sulphate  used  is  pure.  Solu- 
tions of  the  cyanides  of  the  heavy  metals  are  particularly  suitable  for 
the  preparation  of  colloidal  sulphide  solutions.  The  colloidal  solutions 
examined  were  agitated  with  barium  sulphate ;  since  the  filtered  solu- 
tions were  clear,  the  action  of  the  barium  sulphate  was  simply 
mechanical. 

A  colloidal  gold  solution  is  decolorised  by  long-continued  shaking, 
during  which  various  tints  appear  until  all  the  gold  is  precipitated. 

Colloidal  solutions  are  regarded  by  the  authors  as  containing  solid 
particles  in  suspension.  A.  McK. 

Migration  of  Colloids.  W.  E,.  Whitney  and  J.  C.  Blake  (/. 
Amer.  Cliem.  Soc,  1904,  26,  1339— 1387).— The  colloidal  gold  solu- 
tions used  in  the  experiments  described  in  this  paper  were  prepared  by 
the  action  of  an  ethereal  solution  of  gold  chloride  on  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  acetylene.  Such  solutions,  even  after  prolonged  dialysis  with 
conductivity  water,  retain  a  constant  conductivity  five  or  six  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  water  outside  the  dialyser.  ,. 

Some  of  the  solution  was  placed  in  a  vertical  tube  closed  at  each 
end  by  means  of  goldbeaters'  skin  with  which  the  electrodes  were  in 
contact.  On  passing  the  electric  current,  the  gold  migrated  to  the 
bottom,  a  colourless  liquid  being  formed  at  the  top  and  separated  by  an 
easily  visible  boundary  from  the  coloured  gold  solution  beneath.  By 
observing  the  movements  of  this  boundary,  the  rate  of  migration 
could  be  ascertained.  The  conductivity  of  the  solutions  is  attributed 
to  the  presence  of  electrolytes  associated  with,  or  adsorbed  by,  the  gold, 
since  it  is  found  that  the  conductivity  is  almost  completely  lost  by 
repeatedly  migrating  the  gold  downwards  on  to  the  membrane  of  gold- 
beaters' skin  and  redissolving  it  in  pure  water. 

The  rate  of  migration  has  been  determined  for  gold,  platinum,  silver, 
Prussian  blue,  ferric  hydroxide,  silicic  acid,  and  gelatin.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  rate  of  migration  of  colloids  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  potential  gradient.  In  certain  cases,  a  reverse  effect  takes  place, 
consisting  either  in  a  sudden  retardation  of  the  downward  movement 
of  the  boundary  or  in  a  reversal  of  its  direction.  The  cause  of  this 
phenomenon  is  discussed. 

For  an  account  of  the  various  experiments  and  the  results  obtained, 
the  original  must  be  consulted.  E.  G. 

Determination  and  Calculation  of  Equilibria  for  Highly 
Diflsociated  Acids.  Karl  Drvckkk  {Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1904,49, 
563 — 589.  Compare  Rothmund  and  J)rucker,  this  vol.,  li,  231). — 
From  the  dis-socisition  constant  obtained  for  picric  acid  (loc.  cit.),  the 
author  deduces  A^q  =342,  and  hence  /a„.  =  312  at  18°.  When  this 
value,  which  is  lower  than  that  usually  accepted,  is  taken  as  the  basis 
of  A^     for    bromoacetic,    dichloroacetic,    trichloroacetic,  and   aa^-tri- 
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chlorobutyric  acids,  Ostwald's  dilution  law  is  satisfactorily  fulfilled  in 
some  cases,  but  not  in  others. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  determine  the  dissociation  constants 
for  strong  or  moderately  strong  acids  by  the  aid  of  partition  experi- 
ments, as  for  picric  acid  (see  loc.  cit.).  In  benzene,  however,  which 
has  almost  exclusively  been  used  as  the  other  liquid  along  with  water, 
many  acids  are  associated,  and  the  necessity  of  determining  the  equi- 
librium between  the  simple  and  the  complex  molecules  in  benzene 
solution  by  freezing-point  experiments  somewhat  diminishes  the  accu- 
racy of  the  method.  The  equilibrium  constants  obtained  are  recorded 
in  the  following  table :  k  is  the  dissociation  constant  of  the  acid  in 
aqueous  solution ;  x  is  the  partition  coefficient  for  the  simple  mole- 
cules between  water  and  benzene  (water  and  chloroform  in  the 
case  of  sulphurous  acid) ;  K  is  the  association  constant  in  benzene 
solution. 

k. 

Trichloroacetic  acid 0-2  — 0*4 

Dichloroacetic  acid  0  0515 

aa^-Trichlorobutyric  acid     ...     0-180 

Sulphurous  acid  (1st  stage)...     0'016 

From  conductivity  and  partition  experiments  with  mixtures  of  two 
acids  (picric  and  iodic  acids,  bromoacetic  and  hydrochloric  acids,  di- 
chloroacetic and  trichloroacetic  acids,  dichloroacetic  and  trichlorobutyric 
acids,  dichloroacetic  and  hydrochloric  acids,  picric  and  hydrochloric 
acids,  trichloroacetic  and  hydrochloric  acids),  deviations  from  the  dilu- 
tion law  could  bedetected  in  all  cases  at  high  concentrations,  but  only 
in  one  case  with  certainty  when  the  concentration  of  each  acid  was 
less  than  0*02  normal.  J.  C.  P. 

The  Function  of  Peroxydaee  in  the  Reaction  between 
Hydrogen  Peroxide  and  Hydriodic  Acid.  Alexis  Bach  {Her., 
1904,  37,  3785—3800.  Compare  this  vol.,  i,  542,  792).— The  presence 
of  oxydase  fiom  horse-radish  roots  increases  the  oxidising  action  of 
hydrogen  peroxide  on  hydriodic  acid.  This  increases,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  the  concentration  of  the  peroxydase,  on  the  other  with  the 
concentration  of  the  hydrogen  iodide  up  to  a  maximum,  when  the 
activity  remains  constant ;  and  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  three 
substances  react  with  one  another  in  definite  proportions.  For  equal 
increases  in  activity,  it  has  been  found  that  the  product  of  the 
concentrations  of  oxydase  and  hydrogen  iodide  is  a  constant,  so  that 
the  activity  of  the  peroxydase,  that  is,  the  ratio  hydrogen  peroxide  | 
peroxydase  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  the 
peroxydase,  but  directly  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  the 
hydrogen  iodide. 

The  increase  in  decomposition  is  also  exactly  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  the  concentration  of  the  hydrogen  iodide.  But  with 
another  specimen  of  peroxydase,  it  was  found  that,  after  the  peroxydase 
maximum  had  been  reached,  the  increase  in  the  decomposition  was 
directly  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  the  hydrogen  iodide. 

It  appears  probable  that  different  specimens  of  peroxydases  contain 
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different  amounts  of  at  least  two  distinct  catalysers.  Any  generalisa- 
tions drawn  with  regard  to  any  specimen  of  a  ferment  can  only  be 
regarded  as  holding  good  for  that  special  specimen.  Peroxydase  is 
only  slowly  acted  on  by  iodine  or  by  hydrogen  peroxide,  but  in  the 
presence  of  the  two  it  is  comparatively  readily  destroyed.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  best  results  from  any  peroxydase,  a  given  concentration 
of  hydrions  is  essential ;  this  may  be  accomplished  either  by  the  presence 
of  excess  of  hydriodic  acid  or  by  the  addition  of  free  acetic  acid. 

An  increase  of  temperature  from  16°  to  38°  diminishes  the  increase  in 
activity  to  a  considerable  extent.  J.  J.  S. 

Isomerisation.  Maurice  Delacre  {Bull.  Acad.  Roy.  Belg.,  1904, 
950—954.  Compare  Abstr.,  1902,  i,  79).— The  author  divides  the 
phenomena  of  isomerisation  into  two  groups :  (1)  in  which  the 
action  is  complete  and  non-reversible,  the  resulting  product  being 
quite  distinct  from  the  initial  one,  and  (2)  in  which  it  is  incomplete 
and  reversible,  as  in  the  formation  of  pinacolin  (loc.  cit.).  In  the 
second  group,  the  product  may  be  a  mixture  of  two  substances  in 
chemical  equilibrium.  The  author  states  that  there  is  only  a  superficial 
resemblance  between  this  and  tautomerism.  Incidentally  it  is  pointed 
out  that  so  far  little  attention  has  been  given  to  proving  rigorously 
the  individuality  of  isomerides.  T.  A,  H. 

New  Laboratory  Apparatus.  Rudolf  L.  Steinlen  {Chem.  Zeit., 
1904,  28,  1051), — The  glass  valve  previously  described  (this  vol.,  ii, 
722)  is  modified  so  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  Bunsen  valve,  and, 
further,  so  as  to  serve  as  an  automatic  seal  to  a  reduction  flask. 

L.  DE  K. 
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Influence  of  Indifferent  Ions  on  the  Electrolytic  Formation 
of  Periodic  Acid  and  its  Salts.  Erich  Muller  {Zeit.  Ekktro- 
cJum.,  1904,  10,  753 — 756). — The  influence  of  indifferent  ions  on  the 
electrolytic  oxidation  of  iodates  to  periodates  in  neutral  solutions 
observed  by  the  author  (this  vol.,  ii,  250)  was  difficult  to  follow 
quantitatively,  owing  to  the  simultaneous  oxidation  of  the  indifferent 
ions  themselves.  The  author  now  observes  that  the  presence  of  a 
fluoride  increases  the  yield  of  periodate  per  ampere  hour  from  almost 
nothing  to  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  quantity.  It  is  found 
that  the  addition  of  hydrofluoric  acid  to  a  solution  of  iodic  acid  in- 
creases the|difference  of  potential  between  the  anode  and  a  iV/10  calomel 
electrode  from  about  18  volts  to  more  than  2  volts.  The  influence  of 
fluorine  on  anodic  oxidation  has  already  been  observed  by  Skirrow 
(Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  69).  The  author  has  previously  shown  that  iodateis 
oxidised  to  periodate  at  a  lead  peroxide  anode,  but  the  potential  is  some 
04  volt  below  that  required  to  produce  the  same  effect  at  a  platinum 
anodo  in  presence  of  a  fluoride.     lie  concludes  that  in  one  case  the 
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reaction  is  brought  about   by  decreasing  the  "chemical  resistance," 
whilst  in  the  other  it  is  produced  by  increasing  the  anodic  potential. 

T.  E. 

Preparation  of  Persulphates.  Eiucii  Muller  {Zeit.  Ekktro- 
cheni.,  1904,  10,  776 — 781). — The  addition  of  hydrofluoric  acid  to  a 
solution  of  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate  very  materially  iucreases  the 
yield  of  potassium  persulphate  which  is  obtainable  by  electrolysis 
(Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  450).  The  yield,  calculated  from  the  quantities  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  evolved  during  the  electrolysis,  is  increased  from 
some  50  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  quantity  to  nearly  80  per  cent, 
by  the  addition  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  Platinum  electrodes  are  used, 
the  current  density  being  02  ampere  per  sq.  cm.  at  the  anode  and 
about  1  ampere  per  sq.  cm.  at  the  cathode. 

With  one  anode,  however,  the  addition  of  hydrofluoric  acid  had  no 
effect,  the  persulphate  crystals  clinging  to  its  t-urface  instead  of  falling 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  reason  of  this  peculiarity  was  not 
discovered,  although  it  appeared  to  be  connected  with  the  roughness  of 
the  surface ;  a  very  smooth  surface  appears  to  give  the  best  result. 

Measurements  of  the  anode  potential  show  that  the  addition  of  the 
hydrofluoric  acid  causes  a  sudden  and  considerable  rise  in  its  value ; 
the  increased  production  of  persulphate  is  doubtless  intimately  con- 
nected with  this  rise.  T.  E. 

Density  of  Nitrogen  Monoxide  and  the  Atomic  Weight  of 
Nitrogen.  Philippe  A.  Guye  and  Alexandre  Pintza  {Conipt.  rend., 
1904,  139,  677 — 679). — The  authors  have  redetermined  the  density 
of  nitrogen  monoxide,  using  the  method  employed  by  Pintza  and 
Jaquerod  (compare  this  vol.,  ii,  612),  in  the  case  of  sulphur  dioxide 
and  oxygen,  and  obtain  the  value  1*97788  grams  for  the  weight  of  a 
litre  of  the  gas  under  normal  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure, 
a  result  which  agrees  closely  with  those  obtained  by  Hayleigh  (1  97745) 
and  Leduc  (1  "97803).  The  atomic  weight  of  nitrogen  as  calculated 
from  this  value  by  the  method  of  density  limits  is  13-99,  whereas  the 
value  14'013  is  obtained  if  the  molecular  weight  of  nitrogen  monoxide 
is  determined  by  comparing  the  densities  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
nitrogen  monoxide  under  corresponding  conditions,  12  005  being  taken 
as  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon.  The  results  obtained  by  the  authors 
and  their  colleagues  for  the  atomic  weight  of  nitrogen  are  summarised 
in  the  following  table  : 

Atomic  weight 
Method.  of  nitrogen. 

Density   limits   of   nitrogen  (compare   Guye,  this  vol., 

ii,  475)    14004 

Gravimetric  analysis  of  NgO  (compare  Guye  and  Bogdan, 

this  vol.,  ii,  557)    14-007 

Volumetric    analysis    of    NgO    (compare   Jaquerod   and 

Bogdan,  this  vol.,  ii,  557)     14019 

Ratio  of  densities  NgO  :  COg  (present  paper)   14-013 

The  discrepancy  between  the  mean  value  (N  —  14-011)  and  the  value 
adopted  by  the  International  Commission  for  Atomic  Weights  in  the 
table  for  1904  (N  =  14-04)  calls  for  a  revision  of  the  latter  value. 

M.  A.  W. 
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Trithio-oxyarsenic  Acid.  LeRoy  W.  McCay  and  William 
Foster  {Zeit.  anorg.  CJiem.,  1904,  41,  452—473,  Compare  this  vol., 
ii,  253). — Sodium  trithio-oxyarsenate,  NagA-sOSg.llH^O,  is  unstable, 
being  acted  on  by  light  at  the  ordinary  temperature  with  the  probable 
formation  of  the  thioarsenate  and  the  dithio-oxyarsenate.  Sodium 
strontium  trithio-oxyarsenate,  NaSrAsOS^jlOHgO,  prepared  from 
strontium  chloride  and  sodium  trithio-oxyarsenate,  forms  white  crys- 
tals which  gradually  become  yellow.  Calcium  trithio-oxyarsenate, 
Ca3(AsOS3)2,20H2O,  forms  unstable  needles.  A  salt  with  the  possible 
composition  Ba7Na2As507Sj^,12H20  is  described.  Potassium  trithio- 
oxyarsenate,  K3AsOS3,7H20,  prepared  by  the  addition  of  potassium 
hydroxide  to  magnesium  trithio-oxyarsenate,  is  a  yellow  oil  which 
crystallises  at  -  20°.     Potassium  barium  trithio-oxyarsenate, 

KBaAsOSg.THjO, 
forms  yellow  crystals. 

By  the  action  of  solutions  of  weak  bases  or  of  dilute  solutions  of 
strong  bases  on  a  large  excess  of  antimony  pentasulphide,  considerable 
amounts  of  trithio-oxyarsenic  acid  are  produced.  A.  McK. 

Preparation  of  Silicon  and  its  Chloride.  Arnold  F.  Holleman 
{Proc.  K.  Akad.  Wetensch.  Amsterdam,  1904,  7,  189 — 191.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  275). — When  silicon  fluoride  vapour  is  passed  over 
heated  sodium,  reaction  takes  place  according  to  the  equation  :  4Na  -f- 
SiF^  =  4NaF-fSi.  If  excess  of  silicon  fluoride  is  avoided,  there  is 
practically  no  formation  of  sodium  silicofluoride.  When  boiled  with 
water  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  residue  does  not,  however, 
consist  of  pure  amorphous  silicon,  for  only  about  40  per  cent,  can  be 
volatilised  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  the  remainder  consisting  princi- 
pally of  silicon  dioxide  which  has  been  formed  in  the  extraction  of 
the  sodium  fluoride. 

If  the  crude  product  is  not  previously  boiled  with  water,  no  trace 
of  silicon  chloride  is  formed  on  heating  it  in  a  current  of  chlorine. 
This  is  due  to  reaction  taking  place  according  to  the  equation  :  Si-f- 
2CI2  -f-  4NaF  =  SiF^  +  4NaC]. 

When  sodium  is  heated  in  silicon  tetrachloride  vapour,  a  violent 
reaction  takes  place,  but  the  mass,  after  extraction  with  water,  also 
contains  about  30  per  cent,  of  silica. 

Crystalline  silicon  is  readily  obtained  according  to  Kiihne's  method 
by  covering  a  mixture  of  aluminium  powder,  sulphur,  and  tine  sand  in 
a  Hessian  crucible  with  a  layer  of  magnesium  powder  and  igniting 
by  means  of  a  Goldscbmidt  cartridge.  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
extracts  the  aluminium  sulphide  from  the  residue,  and  crystalline 
silicon  containing  only  3  per  cent,  of  products  not  volatile  in  chlorine 
is  obtained.  This  method  is  recommended  for  the  preparation  of 
silicon  chloride  (compare  this  vol.,  ii,  331).  H.  M.  D. 

Reduction  to  Carbon  of  Chemically-combined  Carbonic 
Acid.  Electrochemical  Changea  with  Solid  Substances. 
Fritz  Haber  and  Stanislaw  Tolloczko  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chnn.,  1904,  41, 
407 — 441). — Solid  sodium  hydroxide  was  fused  in  an  iron  dish;  it 
was  then  cooled,  and,  as  soon  as  it  solidified,  was  electrolysed  by  a 

VOL.  Lxxxvi.  ii.  66 
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current  of  0*15  ampere  and  11  volts,  and  finally  at  200°  with  1  ampere 
and  5  volts.     The  yield  of  sodium  was  39  to  46  per  cent. 

Barium  chloride  was  electrolysed  at  a  temperature  400°  below  its 
melting  point.  When  barium  carbonate  is  added  to  barium  chloride, 
carbon  is  formed  at  the  cathode  in  quantitative  amount.  By  aid  of 
sodium,  barium  carbonate  is  readily  converted  into  oxide,  whilst 
carbon  separates.  Baiium  chloride  and  barium  carbonate  were  fused 
together  in  a  nickel  crucible,  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  electrolysed  at 
550 — G00°,  the  cathode  consisting  of  iron,  platinum,  or  graphite. 
Carbon  separated  in  a  dendritic  form.  The  E.M.F.  between  550°  and 
580°  varied  from  6  to  104  volts,  whilst  the  current  strength  varied 
from  22  to  45  x  10"^  amperes.  In  the  experiments  with  graphite  elec- 
trodes, the  latter  were  not  attacked. 

During  the  electrolysis  of  barium  chloride  in  a  Hempel  furnace, 
carbon  was  formed  at  the  cathode,  owing  probably  to  the  action  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen  present  in  the  heating  gases  on  barium 
chloride,  a  reaction  which  proceeds  thus  :  BaClg  +  COg  +  0  =  BaCOg + 
Clg- 11850  cal.  The  analogous  reaction  with  calcium  chloride,  pro- 
ceeding according  to  the  equation  CaClg  +  COj  +  0  =  CaCOg  +  Clg  -H 
1550  cal.,  was  studied.  Chlorine  is  also  produced  in  an  analogous 
manner  by  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen  on  sodium 
chloride. 

No  carbon  was  obtained  when  barium  chloride  was  electrolysed  in 
an  electric  furnace  at  about  600°  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen. 

For  the  formation  of  barium  and  nickel  chlorides  as  products  of 
the  electrolysis  of  solid  barium  chloride  with  nickel  anodes,  a  polari- 
sation of  2-65  volts  would  be  expected  according  to  the  equation: 
Ba  +  NiClg  =  BaClg  +  Ni  +  1 22400  cal.  The  value  1-9  volts  was  found 
corresponding  with  the  free  energy  of  formation  of  solid  barium 
chloride  and  nickel  from  the  reaction  2BaCl  +  NiCl2  =  2BaCl2  +  Ni ; 
the  reaction  Ba-HBaCl2  =  2BaCl  + 34600  cal.  corresponds  with  07  volt. 

Determinations  of  the  E.M.F.  of  two  solid  Dauiell  cells,  PbClg/AgCl, 
agreed  with  the  calculated  value  0*519  volt.  A.  McK. 

Action  of  Bromine  on  Alkali  Hydroxides  and  the  Electro- 
lysis of  Alkali  Bromides.  Hobst  Kretzschmar  {Zeit.  Elektrochevi., 
1904,  10,  789— 817).— The  first  product  of  the  action  of  bromine  on 
an  alkali  hydroxide  is  always  a  hypobromite,  the  reactions  being 
Brg  +  OH'  7:1  HBrO  +  Br'  and  HBrO  -H  OH'  ZH  BrO'  +  HgO.  Solutions 
of  alkali  hypobromites  are  always  hydrolysed  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  therefore  contain  free  alkali,  hypobromous  acid,  and  bromine, 
unless  there  is  a  very  large  excess  of  alkali.  Hypobromites  are  oxi- 
dised by  free  hypobromous  acid  to  bromates,  thus  :  2HBrO  +  MBrO  = 
MBr03-|-2HBr.  This  reaction  differs  from  the  analogous  reaction 
with  hypochlorite  in  having  a  velocity  constant  about  100  times 
greater,  and  in  the  fact  that  it  takes  place  in  slightly  alkaline  solu- 
tions (owing  to  the  hydrolysis  of  the  hypobromites).  Hypobromites 
and  hypochlorites  are  nearly  equally  stable  in  solutions  which  contain 
more  than  O'l  gram-molecule  of  alkali  hydroxide  per  litre. 

When  a  neutral  solution  of  an  alkali  bromide  is  electrolysed^  bromine 
is  first  formed  at  the  anode ;  this  bromine  combines  with  the  free 
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alkali  formed  at  the  cathode,  giving  hypobromite,  the  concentration 
of  which  increases  at  first,  but  soon  reaches  a  constant  value  owing  to 
the  hypobromite  being  converted  into  bromate  as  fast  as  it  is  formed. 
When  the  stationary  condition  is  attained,  about  9  per  cent,  of  the 
current  is  used  in  evolving  oxygen  at  a  smooth  platinum  anode,  but 
only  about  1  per  cent,  at  a  platinised  anode.  The  yield  of  bromate  in 
the  latter  case  is  practically  theoretical.  The  limiting  concentration 
of  hypobromite  increases  with  increasing  concentration  of  bromide, 
higher  current  density,  and  lower  temperature. 

In  alkaline  solutions,  the  phenomena  are  similar,  but  more  oxygen 
is  evolved. 

In  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  solutions,  the  formation  of  bromate 
is  regarded  as  being  practically  entirely  a  secondary  reaction  due  to 
the  oxidation  of  hypobromite  by  hypobromous  acid,  the  evolution  of 
oxygen  being  due  to  the  discharge  of  hydroxyl  ions.  The  concentra- 
tion of  the  hydroxyl  ions  at  the  anode  is  determined  by  the  equilibrium 
with  bromine  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  abstract.  In  presence  of 
excess  of  alkali,  the  formation  of  bromate  is  mainly  due  to  a  primary 
oxidation  of  hypobromite  by  anodic  oxygen,  NaOBr  +  20  =  NaBrOg. 
That  this  reaction  really  occurs  was  proved  by  the  electrolysis  of  a 
solution  of  hypobromous  acid  ;  the  two  possible  reactions  at  the  anode 
are:  BrO' +  40H' +  4/^=  BrOg' +  2H2O  and  6BrO'  +  3H.O-l-6^= 
6H'  +  2  BrOg'  +  4Br'  +  30.  The  second  involves  the  formation  of  bromide 
at  the  anode  ;  the  experiments  showed  that  none  was  produced,  hence 
the  direct  formation  of  bromate  at  the  anode  takes  place  in  accordance 
with  the  first  equation,  whereas  the  second  represents  the  nature  of 
the  change  in  the  case  of  chlorate  (Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  642).  T.  E. 

Electrolysis  of  Alkali  Chlorides  in  presence  of  Fluorine 
Compounds.  Fritz  Foerster  and  Erich  Muller  {Zeit.  Elektrochem., 
1904,  10,  781 — 783). — With  reference  to  a  process  recently  patented 
for  the  production  of  chlorates  by  the  electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  an 
alkali  chloride  to  which  hydrofluoric  acid  has  been  added,  it  is  shown 
that  the  fluorine  has  no  specific  action,  the  results  being  merely  those 
obtained  by  electrolysing  a  solution  made  slightly  acid  by  any  other 
means.  T.  E. 

Preparation  of  Pure  Sodium  Hydroxide  for  Laboratory 
Purposes.  Friedrich  W.  Kuster  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chevi.,  1904,  41, 
474 — 476). —  A  large,  fiat-bottomed  glass  dish  of  about  50  cm.  diameter 
is  filled  several  centimetres  deep  with  water.  In  the  centre  of  this  is 
placed  a  dish  made  of  platinum,  silver,  or  nickel,  and  capable  of  con- 
taining 500 — 1000  c.c,  and  above  this,  supported  by  a  tripod,  a  funnel 
of  nickel  gauze  in  which  lumps  of  clean  sodium  are  placed.  The  funnel 
and  the  empty  dish  are  covered  with  a  bell  jar  (the  diameter  of  which 
is  smaller  than  that  of  the  flat-bottomed  vessel  containing  the  water), 
which  is  supported  on  piece.s  of  glass  rod.  The  sodium  is  quickly  acted 
on  by  the  water  vapour,  the  hydrogen  formed  escaping  under  the 
bell  jar,  and  the  sodium  hydroxide  formed  gradually  dropping  into  the 
dish  under  the  nickel  gauze.  A.  McK. 

56—2 
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Action  of  Heat  on  Alkali  Phosphates.  A.  Boidin  {Chem.  Centr.y 
1904,  ii,  1192  ;  from  Bull.  Assoc.  Chim.  Sucr.  DisL,  22,  112—116).— 
Disodium  hydrogen  phosphate,  Na2HPO^,12H20,  is  readily  decomposed, 
and  the  dialkali  phosphates  behave  at  high  temperatures  as  if  they 
were  dissociated  into  monoalkali  phosphates  and  alkali  hydroxides. 
Disodium  phosphate  is  basic  towards  litmus,  but  if  uric  acid,  which  is 
almost  neutral  to  litmus,  is  added,  the  solution  becomes  acid  owing  to 
the  formation  of  monosodium  phosphate  ;  the  phosphate  is  also  decom- 
posed by  carbon  dioxide.  The  alkalinity  of  a  solution  of  disodium 
phosphate  appears  to  be  dependent  on  the  temperature  ;  with  phenol- 
phthalein,  it  gives  a  rose  coloration,  which  becomes  purple  if  the  solu- 
tion is  warmed,  but  on  cooling  it  regains  the  original  tint.  The  results 
of  experiments  on  the  titration  of  decinormal  solutions  of  disodium 
phosphate  with  acid,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator,  showed  that 
as  the  temperature  of  the  solution  is  raised,  the  quantity  of  acid 
required  for  neutralisation  increases.  The  decomposition  of  the 
phosphate  is  complete  at  135°,  since  the  rotatory  power  of  dextrose 
is  decreased  by  a  dilute  solution  at  this  temperature  by  the  same 
amount  as  by  sodium  hydroxide  solution,  although  in  both  cases  the 
reducing  power  is  not  affected  )  laevulose  is  formed  on  fermentation 
and  one-fifth  of  the  dextrose  is  not  attacked.  The  alkalinity  of 
disodium  hydrogen  phosphate  is  less  at  100°,  and  its  effect  on  the 
rotatory  power  of  dextrose  is  also  less ;  like  the  corresponding  potass- 
ium salt,  however,  it  is  strongly  alkaline  at  this  temperature. 

E.  W.  W. 

Colloidal  Silver  Salts.  Carl  Paal  and  Franz  Voss  {Ber.y  1904, 
37,  3862—3881.  Compare  Abstr.,  1902,  i,  653,  ii,  500  ;  this  vol.,  ii, 
180). — Colloidal  silver  salts  maybe  prepared  by  the  method  previously 
described,  using  alkali  protalbates  or  lysalbates.  The  latter  may  be 
advantageously  prepared  with  a  somewhat  higher  proportion  of  alkali  by 
the  prolonged  action  of  alkali  hydroxide  on  egg-albumin,  the  excess 
of  hydroxide  being  removed  by  dialysis. 

Colloidal  silver  carbonate,  prepared  by  dissolving  silver  lysalbate  or 
protalbate  in  sodium  carbonate  and  dialysing,  forms  a  white,  opal- 
escent solution,  and  on  evaporation  yields  the  hydrosol  in  glistening 
scales,  slightly  dark  in  colour  owing  to  the  formation  of  some  silver 
hydrosol,  and  dissolving  readily  in  water.  The  dry  product  may  contain 
as  much  as  48  per  cent,  of  silver  carbonate.  Sodium  chloride  does  not 
precipitate  the  silver,  but  forms  colloidal  silver  chloride  on  heating. 

Colloidal  silver  phosphate,  prepared  in  similar  manner,  forms  a 
yellow,  milky  solution  and  yields  the  solid  hydrosol  in  yellow,  trans- 
parent scales  on  evaporation. 

Colloidal  silver  sulphide  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  silver  prot- 
albate or  lysalbate  in  ammonium  sulphide,  and  may  be  concentrated 
by  precipitation  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solid  hydrosol  forms  black 
granules  containing  as  much  as  74*6  per  cent,  of  silver  sulphide 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolving  readily  in  dilute  alkali  hydroxides 
or  carbonate?.  The  solution  is  black,  appearing  dark  brown  in  thin 
layers  (compare  Winssinger,  Abstr.,  1888,  911). 

The  colloidal  silver  haloids  are  best  prepared  by  the  addition  of 
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sodium  haloid  to  colloidal  silver  hydroxide  obtained  from  silver 
lysalbate.  The  solutions  are  opalescent,  and  yield  slightly  coloured 
solid  hydrosols  containing  as  much  as  90  per  cent,  of  silver  haloid, 
and  dissolving  readily  in  cold  water.  Nitric  acid  forms  a  precipitate, 
which  is  redissolved  by  sodium  carbonate.  Ammonia,  potassium 
cyanide,  or  sodium  thiosulphate  destroys  the  opalescence,  forming 
true  solutions  (compare  Lottermoser,  this  vol.,  ii,  31 ;  and  Lobry 
de  Bruyn,  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  136).  C.  H.  D. 

So-called  Magnesium  Peroxide.  Otto  Ruff  and  Emil  Geisel 
{Ber.,  1904,  37,  3683—3688.  Compare  D.R.-P.  107246).— At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  prepare  pure  magnesium  peroxide  by  the 
addition  of  pure  sodium  hydroxide  to  magnesium  sulphate  solution  in 
the  presence  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  Even  when  a  large  excess  of  the 
latter  is  used,  the  precipitate  in  the  moist  state  has  the  ratio  MgO :  0  = 
1  :  0*67.  Drying  the  precipitate  reduces  the  proportion  of  peroxidic 
oxygen,  and  a  product  is  obtained  which  has  the  composition 
MgO,Mg02,aq.  The  dried  product  readily  loses  oxygen  at  25°  or  37°, 
and  at  atmospheric  pressure,  but  even  after  22  days  the  ratio  MgO :  O 
was  1  :  0'39,  and  the  ratio  appears  to  remain  constant  at  1:0"35, 
corresponding  roughly  with  the  formula  MgO.„3MgO,aq. 

The  decomposition  is  more  rapid  in  the  presence  of  water. 

J.  J.  S. 

Phosphorescent  Zinc  Sulphide.  Willem  P.  Jobissen  and 
WiLHELM  E.  Ringer  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  3983— 3985).— The  purer  zinc 
sulphide  is,  the  less  tendency  to  phosphorescence  does  it  show  ;  the 
presence  of  traces  of  other  metals  increases  the  tendency  to  phosphor- 
escence. The  results  obtained  by  Griine  (this  vol.,  ii,  732)  and  by 
Hofmann  and  Dacca  (this  vol.,  ii,  690)  are  analogous  to  those  obtained 
with  the  sulphides  of  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths.        A.  McK. 

Complex  Zinc  Salts.  F.  Kunschebt  {Zeit.  anorg.  Che7n.,  1904, 
41,337 — 358). — The  condition  of  zinc  and  of  copper  in  solutions  of 
complex  salts  of  those  metals  was  investigated  by  Bodlander 
and  Eberlein's  method  (this  vol.,  ii,  401).  For  the  electrometric 
investigation  of  the  formulae  of  the  various  complex  salts,  the 
electrode  used  was  not  made  of  the  metal  present  in  the  complex 
ion  but  of  some  other  metal  not  attacked  during  the  experiments. 
Solutions  of  zinc  in  ammonium  oxalate,  potassium  oxalate,  sodium 
hydroxide,  and  potassium  cyanide  respectively  were  examined. 

Concentrated  solutions  of  ammonium  and  potassium  oxalates  con- 
tain the  complex  ion  Zn(CoO^)3 ;  more  dilute  solutions  contain 
the  ion  Zn(C20^)2.  For  the  separation  of  zinc  from  solutions  of 
oxalates,  an  E.M.F.  is  required  corresponding  with  the  formula 
A'=l•006-0•0291ogZ?/(C2OJ^  where  D  is  the  concentration  of  the 
zinc  salt  and  {0.f>^  that  of  the  simple  oxalate  ions  in  solution. 

The  stability  constants  of  the  complex  Zn(CjO^)3  ions  is  14  x  10^ 
and  their  free  energy  of  formation  from  the  single  ions  is  10900  cal. 
The  solubility  of  zinc  oxalate  in  water  is  7  x  10-*. 

In   alkaliue   solutions,  zinc   is   present  chiefly  in  the  form  of  the 
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ions   ZnOg",   which  are  partially  hydrolysed  into   the   ions   HZnOo' 
and  OH'. 

The  tension  of  zinc  towards  an  alkali  zincate  solution  is 
expressed  by  -£^=  1-130- 0'0291ogZ)/(OH)*  relatively  to  the  normal 
hydrogen  electrode,  where  B  represents  the  concentration  of  the 
zincate  and  (OH)  that  of  hydroxy  1  ions  in  gram-mols.  per  litre. 

The  stability  constant  of  the  complex  HZnOg  is  2-5  x  lO^^^  and  its 
free  energy  of  formation  from  the  single  ions  at  18°  is  16,520  cal. 

In  cyanide  solutions,  the  ions  are  Zn(CN)^  and  Zn(CN)3. 

The  tension  of  zinc  towards  potassium  cyanide  solutions  is  expressed 
by  ^=  1-287 -0  0291ogZ>/(CN)3,  where/)  represents  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  dissolved  zinc  double  salt  and  (CN)  that  of  the  cyanogen 
ions  in  gram-mols.  per  litre. 

The  stability  constant  of  the  complex  Zn(CN)3is  3-3  x  10^'^,  and  its 
free  energy  of  formation  from  the  single  ions  at  18°  is  23,300  cal. 

A.  McK. 

Constitution  of  Lead-Tin  Alloys,  Otto  Sackur  {Chem.  Centr., 
1904,  ii,  1022;  from  Arb.  Kais.  Ges.-A.,  22,  187— 204).— The 
hypothesis  that  alloys  of  lead  and  tin  consist  of  solid  solutions  which 
are  not  mutually  soluble  in  all  proportions  is  supported  by  the  results 
obtained  by  determining  the  state  of  equilibrium  when  lead  and  tin 
are  precipitated  from  solutions  of  their  salts  by  means  of  their  alloys. 
It  has  been  found  that  lead  in  alloys  containing  more  than  10  percent, 
has  the  same  solution  tension  as  the  pure  metal,  but  when  the  quantity 
of  lead  is  decreased  the  solution  tension  also  falls.  The  solution 
tension  of  tin  in  alloys  in  which  more  than  3  per  cent,  is  present  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  pure  metal.  The  solubility  of  tin  in  solid 
lead  is,  therefore,  less  than  that  of  lead  in  solid  tin.  The  solid  alloys 
probably  consist  of  mixtures  of  saturated  and  unsaturated  solid 
solutions  of  variable  composition.  E.  W.  W. 

Solutions  of  Copper  in  Potassium  Cyanide.  F.  Kunschert 
(Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1904,  41,  359 — 376.  Compare  preceding  page). 
— Solutions  of  copper  in  potassium  cyanide  contain  the  ions  Cu(CN)4"', 
and  to  a  less  extent  the  ions  Cu(CN)3". 

The  tension  of  copper  towards  potassium  cyanide  solution  is 
expressed  by  ^=  1-130- 0-05751ogZ?/(CN)'>. 

The  stability  constant  of  the  copper  cyanogen  ion  is  2  x  10-^,  and 
its  free  energy  of  formation  from  the  single  ions  is  36,300  cal.,  both 
those  values  being  greater  than  those  found  for  zinc.  A.  McK. 

Electrolysis  of  Solutions  of  Copper  Sulphate.  Fritz  Foerster 
and  GiULO  Cokfetti  {Zeit.  Elektrochem.,  1904,  10,  736—741).— Bose 
(Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  349)  observed  two  cathodic  decomposition  points  in 
solutions  of  cupric  salts.  The  authors  describe  some  experiments 
which  show  that  at  cathode  potentials  below  the  upper  point  cuprous 
oxide  is  deposited  from  neutral  solutions  of  copper  sulphate  and 
cuprous  sulphate  is  formed  in  acid  solutions.  The  phenomena  are  best 
observed  in  hot  solutions,  because  the  concentration  of  the  cuprous 
ions  in  equilibrium  with  cupric  ions  is  greater  at  higher  temperatures. 
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The  observations  are  best  explained  by  assuming  that  the  reaction 
Cu"  -  F=  Cu'  takes  place  at  the  cathode  so  long  as  the  solution  in 
contact  with  it  contains  less  than  the  quantity  of  cuprous  ions  cor- 
responding with  the  equilibrium  2Cu*  ^li  Cu  +  Cu".  Cuprous  ions  are 
constantly  removed  from  the  neutral  solutions  by  hydrolysis  (owing  to 
which  cuprous  oxide  is  precipitated),  and  from  acid  solutions  by 
oxidation  by  atmospheric  oxygen.  At  a  copper  anode,  similarly,  the 
copper  dissolves  in  the  cuprous  condition  until  equilibrium  is  attained, 
and  since  the  layer  of  solution  in  contact  with  the  anode  always 
contains  more  cupric  sulphate  than  the  body  of  the  solution,  a  greater 
number  of  cuprous  ions  will  be  formed  there  than  can  exist  in  the 
more  dilute  mass  of  the  liquid,  and  therefore  as  the  concentrated 
solution  diffuses  away  from  the  anode  copper  must  be  deposited.  This 
explains  the  fact  that  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  anode  is  greater  than 
the  gain  of  weight  of  the  cathode,  and  also  the  presence  of  copper 
dust  in  the  anode  slime.  T.  E. 

Reactions  of  Salts  in  Solutions  other  than  Aqueous. 
Alexander  Naumann  [with  Erich  Alexander]  {Ber,,  1904,  37, 
3600 — 3605). — The  solubility  of  a  large  number  of  inorganic  salts  in 
ethyl  acetate  was  examined  qualitatively. 

A  saturated  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  in  ethyl  acetate  at  18° 
contains  1  gram  of  mercuric  chloride  to  35  grams  of  ethyl  acetate  3 
the  action  on  it  of  stannous  chloride,  hydrogen  sulphide,  ammonia  gas, 
and  cadmium  iodide  was  studied. 

A  saturated  solution  of  cupric  chloride  in  ethyl  acetate  at  18° 
contains  1  gram  of  cupric  chloride  to  249  grams  of  ethyl  acetate.  Its 
behaviour  with  ammonia,  hydrogen  sulphide,  hydrogen  chloride, 
stannous  chloride,  and  cadmium  iodide  was  studied.  A.  McK. 

Stability  and  Solubility  Relations  of  the  Hydrates  of  Ceric 
Sulphate.  Ivan  Koppel  {Zeit  anorg.  Chem.,  1904,  41,  377—406).— 
From  determinations  of  the  solubility  of  the  hydrates  Ce2(SO^)<i,12H30, 
Ce2(SO^)3,8H20,  and  Ce2(SOj3,5H20,  Muthmann  and  Rblig  found 
(Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  376)  that  the  dodecahydrate  is  stable  between  0°  and 
275°,  the  octahydrate  between  27'5°  and  72°,  and  the  pentahydrate 
between  72°  and  100°;  further,  the  solubility  curves  of  the  dodeca- 
and  the  octa-hydrates  are  concave  towards  the  temperature  axis,  and 
the  solubility  of  the  octa-  and  penta-hydrates  within  ranges  of 
temperature  at  which  they  are  labile  is  smaller  than  that  of  the 
hydrates  stable  within  the  same  ranges  of  temperature.  The  results 
of  Muthmann  and  Rblig  are,  according  to  the  author,  incorrect. 

The  hydrate  Ce,(S04)3,12H20,  obtained  by  the  slow  evaporation  of 
a  concentrated  solution  of  ceric  sulphate  over  sulphuric  acid  at  0°, 
crystallises  in  tiny  needles.  The  hydrate  062(804)3,91120,  prepared 
by  evaporation  of  a  solution  of  ceric  sulphate  at  40 — 45°,  separates 
in  hexagonal  prisms.  The  hydrate  062(80^)3,8 HjO  is  best  prepared 
by  warming  at  45 — 50°  a  solution  of  the  anhydride  of  ceric  sulphate 
which  has  previously  been  saturated  at  0°.  The  existence  of  the 
hydrate  062(80^)3, 6 HjO  is  doubtful.  The  hydrate  Ce2(S04)3,5H20 
is  best  prepared  by  heating  at  70 — 100°  a  solution  of  ceric  sulphate 
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which  has  previously  been  saturated  at  a  low  temperature ;  it  forms 
moDoclinic  prisms.  The  hydrate  062(80^)3,4112^  is  conveniently  pre- 
pared by  agitating  the  enneahydnite  with  a  little  water  at  70°  for 
about  48  hours,  and  then  drying  the  mass  at  the  same  temperature. 

The  solubility  in  water  at  various  temperatures  of  the  various 
hydrates  enumerated  was  determined.  The  results,  which  are  depicted 
by  curves,  also  indicate  the  stability  relations  of  the  hydrates. 

A.  McK. 

The  Atomic  Weight  of  Aluminium.  £mile  Kohn-Abbest 
(Compt.  rend.,  1904,  139,  669 — 671). — The  method  previously  em- 
ployed (compare  this  vol.,  ii,  261)  for  the  estimation  of  aluminium  in 
aluminium  powder,  namely,  weighing  as  water  the  hydrogen  evolved 
by  the  action  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  on  a  known  weight  of  the 
powder,  can  conversely  be  used  to  determine  the  atomic  weight  of 
aluminium  if  pure  aluminium  or  aluminium  containing  a  known 
quantity  of  impurities  is  used ;  for  this  purpose,  a  specimen  of 
aluminium  containing  98"68  per  cent,  of  the  metal  was  dissolved  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (1  :  10),  the  hydrogen  evolved  was  dried  and 
passed  over  heated  copper  oxide,  and  the  water  collected  and  weighed 
in  tubes  filled  with  glass  beads  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid.  The 
atomic  weight  of  aluminium  as  determined  by  this  method  (seven 
experiments)  is  27*05  (H  =  l,  0=15-88)  ;  and  the  value  obtained  by 
weighing  the  alumina  formed  from  a  known  weight  of  aluminium  is 
27-09.  M.  A.  W. 

Structure  of  Alloys.  Part  I.  Aluminium  Alloys.  William 
Campbell  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1904,  26,  1290— 1306).— A  study  of 
the  alloys  of  aluminium  with  copper  has  led  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions. The  series  of  alloys  containing  between  0  and  54  per  cent,  of 
copper  has  a  eutectic  point  when  about  32  per  cent,  of  copper  is 
present.  In  alloys  containing  32 — 54  per  cent,  of  copper,  crystals  of 
the  compound  AlgCu  occur  in  the  eutectic  mat^s.  As  the  proportion  of 
copper  increases  beyond  54  per  cent.,  the  mass  of  the  compound  AI2CU 
gradually  decreases,  whilst  a  new  constituent  simultaneously  increases 
until  78  per  cent,  of  copper  is  pi-esent.  It  is  uncertain  whether  this 
new  constituent  is  AlCu,  AlgCu,,  or  AlCug.  Alloys  containing  83 — 90 
per  cent,  of  copper  form  solid  solutions  which  at  a  lower  temperature 
undergo  a  change,  the  nature  of  which  depends  on  whether  the  alloy 
contains  more  or  less  than  87  per  cent,  of  copper,  this  being  the 
eutectoid  point.  Alloys  containing  between  92  and  100  per  cent,  of 
copper  form  solid  solutions,  isomorphous  with  copper,  and  undergo  no 
rearrangement  in  the  solid  state. 

The  paper  is  illustrated  with  microphotographs.  E.  G. 

Electrolytic  Iron.  A.  Skrabal  {Zeit.  Elektrocliem.,  1904,  10, 
749 — 752). — Electrolytic  iron  of  type  A  is  white,  compact,  and  ex- 
tremely hard  ;  it  is  obtained  by  electrolysing  a  solution  of  a  ferrous 
salt  with  an  iron  anode  and  a  small  current  density.  Type  B\&  greyer 
in  colour,  less  compact,  and  softer  than  type  ^  ;  it  is  obtained  by  using 
a  platinum  anode,  a  large  current  density,  and  a  solution  of  somQ 
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complex  ferrous  salt.  Between  these  two  extremes  there  is  a  series  of 
intermediate  qualities  of  iron  obtained  by  combinations  of  the  con- 
ditions mentioned.  Iron  of  type  A  (obtained  by  electrolysing  a  solu- 
tion of  very  pure  ferrous  ammonium  sulphate  with  a  platinum  cathode, 
an  anode  of  electrolytic  iron,  and  an  E.M.F.  of  about  0*4  volt)  is  silvery- 
white  and  sometimes  distinctly  crystalline.  It  dissolves  very  slowly 
in  warm  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  rusts  in  moist  air. 

Occasionally  specimens  are  obtained  which  are  hardly  attacked  by 
acids  or  haloids.  Type  A  iron  is  always  very  hard  (it  usually  scratches 
glass)  and  brittle,  but  it  loses  these  qualities  when  heated  to  redness. 
When  the  iron  is  exposed  to  air,  it  slowly  loses  hydrogen,  or  more 
rapidly  when  it  is  immersed  in  hot  water  ;  this  loss  of  hydrogen  does 
not  diminish  its  hardness  and  brittleness.  The  author  takes  the  view 
that  electrolytic  iron  of  type  A  is  y-iron ;  it  is  therefore  in  unstable 
equilibrium  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  When  heated,  it  changes 
into  the  stable  a-iron,  which  is  soft.  It  cannot  be  hardened  by 
heating  and  sudden  cooling  owing  to  the  high  temperature  at  which 
y-iron  changes  into  the  ^-form  in  pure  iron.  The  presence  of  large 
quantities  of  hydrogen  is  attributed  to  the  greater  solvent  action  of 
y-iron,  which  is  known  to  dissolve  carbon  much  more  readily  than 
a-iron.  T.  E. 

The  Transformation  Temperatures  of  Steels.  Georges  Charpy 
and  Louis  Grenet  {Compt.rend.,  1904,  139,567 — 568). — A  comparison 
of  the  results  obtained  by  the  authors,  by  Boudouard  (compare  this 
vol.,  ii,  127,  262),  and  by  Belloc  in  the  determination  of 
the  transformation  temperatures  of  steels,  by  the  dilatometric,  the 
electric  resistance,  and  the  thermoelectric  methods  respectively,  shows 
that  the  thermoelectric  and  dilatometric  methods  give  concordant 
results  in  the  case  of  soft  steels  only,  whilst  the  electric  resistance  and 
dilatometric  methods  give  results  which  agree  within  the  limits  of 
experimental  error.  M.  A.  W. 

Cobalt  Chloride.  "William  Oechsner  de  Coninck  {Bull.  Acad. 
Roy.  Bely.y  1904,  832). — The  solution  of  cobalt  chloride  in  ethylene 
glycol  exhibits  a  purplish-violet  colour,  but  when  exposed  to  sunlight 
for  several  weeks  the  solution  develops  a  bluish-violet  colour,  although 
only  the  dihydrated  salt  can  be  isolated  from  it.  This  appears  to 
support  the  view  that  hydrated  cobalt  salts  may  exist  in  several 
allotropic  forms.  T.  A.  H. 

Synthesis  of  Sulphates  by  Spring's  Procesa  William 
Oechsner  de  Coni.nck  {BiUl.  Acad.  Roy.  Belg.,  1904,  833.  Compare 
this  vol.,  ii,  472). — Nickel  and  cobalt  oxides  were  separately  crushed 
in  contact  with  sodium  hydrogen  sulphate  in  porcelain  mortars.  In 
each  case,  the  corresponding  sulphate  was  formed.  Similarly,  the 
hydrated  uranium  oxide,  UOo.HjO,  gave  rise  to  the  sulphate, 

(UO,.)SO,,3H20, 
when  crushed  with  either  sodium  or  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate. 

T.  A.  H. 
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Atomic  Weight  of  Tungsten.  Edgar  F.  Smith  and  Fbanz  F. 
ExNER  (/.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  1904,  26,  1082— 1086).— The  atomic 
weight  of  tungsten  has  been  determined  in  the  following  manner.  A 
weighed  quantity  of  pure  tungsten  hexachloride  was  placed  in  a 
crucible  and  treated  with  distilled  water.  At  a  temperature  of  60°, 
the  decomposition  proceeded  quietly  with  formation  of  the  hydrated 
oxide.  When  the  mass  was  dry,  a  few  drops  of  strong  nitric  acid 
were  added  and  afterwards  removed  by  evaporation.  The  residue  was 
ignited  for  half  an  hour  at  a  dull  red  heat  and  allowed  to  cool  in  the 
desiccator.  Seven  series  of  experiments  (including  27  determinations) 
were  made,  a  different  sample  of  the  hexachloride  being  used  in  each. 
Other  experiments  (23  in  number)  were  carried  out  in  which  pure 
tungsten,  obtained  by  reducing  the  trioxide  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen,  was  reoxidised  by  ignition  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  the 
resulting  trioxide  weighed.  The  results  of  all  these  experiments  are 
tabulated.  The  mean  atomic  weight  of  tungsten  obtained  from  the 
hexachloride  experiments  was  18404,  whilst  that  from  the  oxidation  of 
the  metal  was  184*065,  giving  an  average  value  of  18405  (0=16; 
01  =  35-45).  E.G. 

Structure  of  Alloys.  Part  II.  Certain  Ternary  Alloys  of 
Tin  and  Antimony.  William  Campbell  (/.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1904, 
26,  1306 — 1315). — The  alloy  composed  of  25  per  cent,  of  antimony 
and  75  per  cent,  of  tin,  which  contains  cubes  of  the  compound 
SbSn  distributed  throughout  its  mass,  was  taken  as  a  basis,  and 
portions  of  it  v/ere  alloyed  with  each  of  the  following  metals  :  lead, 
cadmium,  bismuth,  copper,  silver,  zinc,  arsenic,  and  aluminium.  The 
alloys  produced  can  be  divided  into  three  groups  according  to  their 
structure. 

(1)  In  these  alloys,  cubes  of  the  compound  SbSn  are  imbedded  in  a 
ground  mass  of  tin  dendrites,  surrounded  by  the  eutectic  alloy  of  tin  and 
the  third  metal.     This  structure  occurs  with  lead  and  bismuth. 

(2)  Cubes  of  the  compound  SbSn  and  crystals  of  a  compound  of  tin 
and  the  third  metal  are  formed  in  the  eutectic  alloy  of  the  latter  com- 
pound with  the  third  metal.  This  structure  is  produced  with  copper  and 
silver.  When  arsenic  is  the  third  metal,  the  ground  mass  is  a  solid 
solution  of  tin. 

(3)  A  compound  of  antimony  and  the  third  metal  is  formed.  In 
the  case  of  aluminium,  the  ground  mass  consists  of  crystals  of  the 
eutectic  alloy  of  this  metal  with  tin.  In  the  case  of  zinc,  and  pro- 
bably also  of  cadmium,  the  ground  mass  consists  of  crystals  of  the 
compound  SbSn  and  a  solid  solution  rich  in  tin. 

The  paper  is  illustrated  with  microphotographs.  E.  G. 

Stannic  Compounds.  Italo  Bellucci  and  N.  Pabravano  (Atti 
B.  Accad.  Lincei,  1904,  [v],  13,  ii,  307— 314).— The  apparently 
perfect  analogy  indicated  by  the  formulae  of  chlorostannic  and  chloro- 
platinic  acids,  which  both  crystallise  with  six  molecules  of  water,  is 
borne  out  by  the  chemical  behaviour  of  the  acids  and  of  their 
salts,  the  stannic  derivatives  being,  however,  far  less  stable  than  the 
platinic  ones. 

Thus  (vhen  the  former  is  heated  in  a  vacuum  at  100°  in  presence 
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of  potassium  hydroxide,  it  loses  one  molecule  of  hydrogen  chloride, 
forming  the  bibasic  pentachloroplatinic  acid,  whilst  chlorostannic  acid 
in  a  vacuum  in  presence  of  potassium  hydroxide  decomposes  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  yielding  stannic  chloride ;  the  latter  change 
also  proceeds  slowly  in  the  air. 

Chlorostannic  acid  cannot  be  titrated,  because,  as  is  shown  by  con- 
ductivity measurements  of  its  solutions  to  which  increasing  proportions 
of  sodium  hydroxide  are  added,  it  undergoes  hydrolytic  decomposition 
in  solution.  Chloroplatinic  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  strong 
bibasic  acid.  Potassium  stannichloride  is  also  instantaneously 
hydrolysed  in  dilute  solutions,  whilst  the  platinichloride  withstands 
long  boiling  in  aqueous  solution  without  change. 

T.  H.  P. 

Constitution  of  the  Stannates.  Italo  Bellucci  and  N. 
Pareavaxo  {Atti  B.  Accad.  Lincei,  1904,  [v],  13,  ii,  324—331. 
Compare  preceding  abstract), — On  heating  crystallised  sodium  stannate, 
Na.jSnOjjSHjO,  it  loses  its  SHgO,  giving  the  anhydrous  stannate,  which 
does  not  dissolve  unchanged  in  water  and  does  not  tend  to  take  up 
water  so  as  to  form  the  original  salt. 

Contrary  to  the  statements  of  various  authors,  crystallised  potassium 
stannate  (with  SHgO)  cannot  be  completely  dehydrated  by  heating,  as  it 
begins  to  decompose,  forming  potassium  hydroxide  and  stannic  acid,  as 
soon  as  any  water  is  evolved.  The  heating  observed  when  the  ignited 
salt  is  treated  with  water  is  due  solely  to  the  action  of  the  latter  on 
the  potassium  hydroxide. 

These  facts  indicate  that  the  three  molecules  of  water  associated 
with  the  molecule  of  an  alkali  stannate  are  not  merely  water  of 
crystallisation,  but  are  more  intimately  connected  with  the  salt.  The 
latter  has  probably  a  structure  similar  to  that  of  the  hezahydroxy- 
plati nates,  namely,  X2Sn(0H)g. 

Hexahydroxyplatinic  acid,  HjPt(OH)g,  is  a  stable  compound  and  is 
reduced  to  platinic  hydroxide  only  by  heating  for  some  time  at  100°, 
whilst  the  corresponding  hexahydroxystannic  acid  is  very  unstable 
and  is  converted  into  stannic  hydroxide  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

That  the  stannates  are  really  derivatives  of  hexahydroxystannic 
acid  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  insoluble  compounds  formed  from 
them  by  double  decomposition  have  the  formula  X"Sn(OH)g. 

T.  H.  P. 

Preparation  of  Solid  Titanous  Chloride.  Petkb  Spence  & 
Sons  (D.R.-P.  154542.  Compare  Polidori,  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  295).— 
Solid  titanous  chloride,  TiCl3,6H20,  is  most  readily  prepared  by 
electrolysing  a  25  per  cent,  solution  of  titanic  chloride,  employing  a 
potential  difference  of  3—4  volts  and  a  current  density  of  2  amperes 
per  sq.  dm.,  and  evaporating  under  reduced  pressure  until  the  solution 
has  a  sp.  gr.  1*5  at  60 — 70°,  when  crystals  of  titanous  chloride 
separate  on  cooling,  and  a  further  quantity  is  obtained  on  concentrat- 
ing the  mother  liquor.  C.  H.  D. 

Extraction  of  Vanadium  from  Natural  Lead  Vanadate,  and 

Preparation  of  some  of  its  Alloys.     II.  IIerrknscumidt  {Compt. 

end.,    1904,    139,    635— 637).— The  slag  obtained   on    fusing  lead 
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vanadate  from  the  Santa  Marta  mines,  Spain,  with  sodium  carbonate 
and  carbon  contains  all  the  vanadium  in  the  form  of  sodium  vanadate 
mixed  with  sodium  aluminate  and  silicate  and  iron  oxide.  It  is 
separated  as  vanadic  acid  by  oxidation  in  the  fused  state  with  atmos- 
pheric oxygen  and  subsequent  extraction  with  boiling  water  and 
treatment  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Fert'ovanadium,  containing  33  per  cent,  of  vanadium,  is  made  by 
igniting  in  the  electric  furnace  the  precipitate  obtained  by  mixing 
sodium  vanadate,  iron  sulphate,  and  sodium  carbonate  in  the  requisite 
proportions. 

Nickehanadium  containing  25  per  cent,  of  vanadium  is  obtained  by 
reducing  a  mixture  of  vanadic  acid  and  nickel  oxide.  M.  A.  W. 

Metallic  Acids.  Eoy  D.  Hall  (/.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.y  1904,  26, 
1235 — 1250). — The  oxides  of  columbium  and  tantalum  employed  in 
this  investigation  were  obtained  from  columbite.  A  specimen  of  this 
mineral  from  Haddam,  Conn.,  had  a  sp.  gr.  5*75  at  4°  and,  on  analysis, 
gave  the  following  results  : 

Ta205,Cb205.      WOa.SnOa-  FejOj.  UsOg.  MnO. 

I.  79-75  0-32  15-11  0-23  6-69 

II.  7949  0-32  1509  0-24  583 

The  mineral  was  decomposed  by  means  of  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
On  extracting  with  boiling  water,  the  oxides  of  columbium  and  tantalum 
were  left  as  a  residue  together  with  the  oxides  of  silicon,  titanium, 
tungsten,  and  tin.  This  residue  was  left  for  several  days  in  contact 
with  a  solution  of  yellow  ammonium  sulphide.  The  remaining  oxides 
were  dissolved  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  the  tantalum  and  silicon  were 
separated  as  the  double  potassium  fluorides,  the  columbium  being 
obtained  in  the  later  fractions  as  the  double  potassium  fluoride  and 
oxyfluoride.  It  was  found  that  the  treatment  with  ammonium 
sulphide  did  not  remove  the  whole  of  the  tin  and  tungsten.  The  oxides 
of  columbium  and  tantalum,  prepared  from  the  double  fluorides,  were 
therefore  fused  with  sodium  carbonate  and  sulphur.  On  extracting 
with  water,  the  columbium  oxide  remained  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble 
sodium  hydrogen  salt.  By  fusing  this  compound  with  potassium 
hydrogen  sulphate  and  washing  the  product  with  boiling  water,  the 
columbium  oxide  was  obtained  free  from  tin  and  tungsten.  The  oxide 
was  converted  into  potassium  columbium  oxyfluoride,  which  was  puri- 
fied from  tantalum  by  heating  it  at  150 — 175"  and  afterwards 
dissolving  it  in  water.  By  repeating  this  operation,  the  whole  of  the 
tantalum  was  separated  as  an  insoluble  residue.  The  potassium 
columbium  oxyfluoride  thus  obtained  was  found  to  contain  titanium. 
Smith  has  shown  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  571)  that  sulphur  monochloride 
dissolves  the  oxides  of  columbium,  tantalum,  and  titanium  forming 
crystalline  compounds  in  the  case  of  the  first  two  metals  and  a  liquid 
with  the  titanium.  A  study  was  made  of  these  reactions  with  the 
hope  of  devising  a  satisfactory  method  for  removing  traces  of  titanium 
from  columbium.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  titanium  could  not 
be  separated  completely  in  this  way.  Columbium  oxide  free  from 
titanium    was   obtained    eventually    by   repeated   precipitation   of   a 
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solution  of  the  oxyfluoride  with  ammonium  hydroxide,  the  titanium 
remaining  in  solution. 

When  titanium  oxide  is  heated  with  sulphur  monochloride  at  200° 
for  several  hours  in  a  sealed  tube  and  the  product  is  distilled,  the 
titanium  is  volatilised,  probably  as  the  tetrachloride,  and  passes  over 
with  the  sulphur  monochloride.  Oxide  of  columbium,  under  similar 
conditions,  dissolves  in  the  sulphur  monochloride  and,  on  cooling,  the 
pentachloride  separates  in  transparent,  yellow  prisms.  On  heating 
the  product,  the  sulphur  monochloride  passes  over  first,  and  the 
columbium  pentachloride  distils  at  220 — 235°.  The  chloride  prepared  in 
this  way  contains  traces  of  sulphur  monochloride,  but  can  be  purified 
by  distillation  in  a  current  of  chlorine.  Tantalum  pentachloride,  pre- 
pared in  a  similar  manner,  forms  nearly  white  crystals  which  melt  to  a 
pale  yellow  liquid. 

The  oxides  of  titanium,  aluminium,  and  iron  are  readily  converted 
into  volatile  chlorides  when  heated  with  sulphur  monochloride,  whilst 
the  oxides  of  tungsten,  vanadium,  and  molybdenum  yield  volatile 
oxychlorides.  Oxides  of  zirconium  and  tin  are  changed  to  volatile 
chlorides,  but  require  to  be  heated  for  a  considerable  time  at  a  high 
temperature.  Oxides  of  boron  and  silicon  are  not  affected,  but  chromic 
oxide  is  slowly  converted  into  the  violet  chloride. 

The  use  of  sulphur  monochloride  affords  a  convenient  method  for 
preparing  the  anhydrous  chlorides  of  many  elements,  and  also  provides 
a  means  of  separating  those  elements  which  form  volatile  chlorides 
from  those  forming  non-volatile  chlorides.  Sulphur  monochloride  is 
also  useful  for  effecting  the  decomposition  of  some  of  the  most 
refractory  minerals. 

In  the  course  of  this  investigation,  the  double  potassium  fluorides  of 
titanium,  zirconium,  columbium,  and  tantalum  were  submitted  to  a 
series  of  comparative  qualitative  tests  with  various  reagents,  and  the 
results  are  tabulated.  E.  G. 

Removal  of  Oxygen  by  Platinum.  Eugen  Goldstein  (Ber.^ 
1904,  37,  4147—4148). — The  power  of  platinum  to  absorb  oxygen  can 
be  excellently  demonstrated  by  melting  a  platinum  wire,  about  4  mm. 
thick,  into  a  Geissler  tube  so  as  to  project  about  1  cm.  Then  on  filling 
the  tube  with  oxygen,  and  sparking,  the  platinum  becomes  white  hot, 
and  in  about  2  minutes  the  oxygen  is  completely  absorbed.    E.  F.  A. 
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Bournonite  from  Sardinia.  DoMENicoLovisATo(Zet7.  Kryst.  Min., 
1904,  40,  97;  from  Rend.  Accad.  Lincei,  [v],  11,  ii,  357—361).— 
A  massive  mineral,  occurring  with  galena  at  the  Argentiera  della  Nurra 
mine  at  Portotorres,  is  shown  by  the  following  analysis,  by  0.  Kimatori, 
to  be  bournonite,  and  not  tetrahedrite  as  formerly  supposed  : 

S.  Sb.         As.  Pb.  Cu.         Fc.         Mn.    CaO.MgO.    Total. 

1911       20-70      trace       40*73       12-22       4-59       1-35      traces        98  73. 

L.  J.  S. 
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[Augite]  from  Canale  Monterano,  Province  Rome.  Ferruccio 
Zambonini  {Zeit.  Kryat.  Min.,  1904,  40,  49 — 68). — A  crystal lographic 
description  is  given  of  various  minerals  (magnetite,  melanite,  yellow 
garnet,  olivine,  idocrase,  biotite,  various  green  pyroxenes,  black  augite, 
and  sanidine)  from  the  weathered  tuffs  of  Canale  Monterano  near 
Bracciano.     The  black  augite  gave  the  following  results  on  analysis  : 


SiOj. 

TiOj, 

AiPs. 

Fe^Og. 

FeO. 

MnO. 

CaO. 

MfiO. 

Na,0. 

HgO. 

Total. 

50-88 

1-02 

5-36 

1-21 

4-67 

trace 

22-96 

13-78 

0-50. 

0-34 

100-72. 
L.  J.  S. 

Physiological   Chemistry. 


Differences  in  Electrical  Potential  in  Developing  Eggs. 
Ida  H.  Hyde  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1904,  12,  241— 275).— The  experi- 
ments were  made  on  the  eggs  of  the  turtle  and  of  Fundulue,  and  were 
carried  out  in  relation  to  the  work  of  others  on  the  influence  of 
electrolytes  and  ions  on  development.  A  difference  of  electrical 
potential  occurs,  which  increases  as  development  progresses,  between 
the  animal  and  vegetative  poles  of  the  eggs.  The  E.M.F.  so  generated 
undergo  periodic  variations  during  the  phases  of  segmentation,  and 
are  doubtless  related  to  the  unstable  equilibrium  of  chromatin  and 
other  substances.  The  alterations  and  interactions  of  ions  and  their 
associated  energies  are  accompaniments  of  the  physical  and  chemical 
changes  in  the  egg,  and  give  expression  to  their  tension  action  in  the 
form  of  astral  and  spindle  radiations.  W.  D.  H. 

Alkalinity  of  Blood.  Otto  Folin  {Zeit.  phyaiol.  Chem.,  1904, 
43,  18 — 20). — The  principle  and  results  of  the  method  adopted  by 
Salkowski,  and  later  by  Salaskin,  for  estimating  the  alkalinity  of  the 
blood  are  disputed.  W.  D.  H. 

Blood  Proteids.  Gustav  von  Bergmann  and  Leo  Langstein 
(Beitr.  chem.  Physiol.  Path.,  1904,  6,  27— 39).— In  dogs  killed  in  active 
digestion,  the  blood  contains  a  variable  percentage  of  nitrogen  after 
the  separation  of  the  coagulable  proteids  by  boiling,  acidifying,  and 
filtering.  What  this  residual  nitrogen  is  contained  in  is  discussed. 
The  statement  is  made  that  albumoses  are  contained  in  normal  blood 
during  digestion  in  small  but  appreciable  and  physiologically  important 
quantities.  W.  D.  H, 

Action  of  Naphthalene-yS-sulphonic  Chloride  on  the  Blood. 
Gustav  von  Bergmann  {Beitr.  chem.  Physiol,  Path.,  1904,  6,  40 — 43). 
— The  possibility  that  some  of  the  residual  nitrogen  of  the  blood  (see 
preceding  abstract)  may  be  contained  in  amino-acids  and  polypeptides, 
which  recent  research  has  shown  are  of  importance  in  the  synthesis  of 
the  body  proteids,  led  to  an  attempt  to  separate  these  substances  by  the 
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use  of  naphthalene-^-suIphonic  chloride.  A  compound  was  obtained 
which,  on  analysis,  gives  numbers  which  will  not  fit  in  with  any  known 
substance.     The  work  is  to  be  continued.  W.  D.  H. 

Diastases  and  Anti-diastases  in  Blood  Serum.  M,  Ascoli 
and  A.  Bonfanti  {Zeit.  physiol  Chem.,  1904,  43,  156—164). — By 
immunising  rabbits  with  pancreatin,  an  anti-substance  against 
pancreatic  diastase  is  obtained  in  the  serum.  The  formation  of  the 
anti-diastase  is,  however,  variable.  By  prolonged  immunisation, 
the  anti-diastase  disappears.  It  exhibits  a  variable  inhibitory  action 
on  the  blood  diastases  of  other  species  of  animals,  but  not  on  that  of 
the  rabbit.  In  some  of  the  rabbits  so  treated,  the  amylolytic  action  of 
the  fresh  blood-serum  is  lessened,  but  the  diminution  does  not  corre- 
spond with  the  amount  of  anti-amylase  formed.  W.  D.  H. 

Oxygen  Exchange  of  the  Pancreas.  Joseph  Bahcroft  and 
Ernest  H.  Starling  (/.  Physiol,  1904,  31,  491— 496).— Pancreatic 
secretion  is  accompanied  by  an  increased  oxygen  absorption  from  the 
blood  by  the  pancreas.  This  is  shown  by  examining  the  blood  by  the 
air-pump  or  by  the  ferricyanide  method.  This  increased  oxidation 
takes  place  irrespective  of  increased  flow  of  blood  through  the  organ. 
The  normal  oxidation  of  the  pancreas  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
body  generally,  and  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  submaxillary  gland. 

W.  D.  H. 

Alcohol  as  a  Food.  W.  H.  Goddard  {Lancet,  1904,  ii, 
1132 — 1136). — From  experiments  on  dogs,  the  conclusion  is  drawn 
that  with  moderate  doses  95  per  cent,  of  the  alcohol  given  is  made  use 
of  in  the  formation  of  simpler  products  and  the  simultaneous  libera- 
tion of  energy,  that  is,  it  plays  the  part  of  a  food.  But  with  increasing 
doses  this  number  is  reduced ;  in  such  circumstances,  there  is  a 
partial  failure  of  the  animal  body  to  utilise  the  amount  administered, 
so  that  in  the  final  experiments,  when  the  drug  was  given  in  excess, 
nearly  50  per  cent,  of  it  was  excreted  unchanged.  W.  D.  H. 

Phosphorus  Metabolism.  Ludwig  F.  Meyer  {Zeit.  physiol. 
Chein.,  1904,  43,  1 — 10). — Experiments  on  dogs  show  that  on  a  diet 
poor  in  phosphorus  (powdered  meat  and  white  of  egg)  the  proteid 
requirements  of  the  organism  are  as  completely  met  as  in  cases  where 
phosphorised  material  is  abundantly  given.  Proteid  is  put  on  even 
in  cases  where  the  phosphorus  balance  is  negative.  Any  definite  relation- 
ship between  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  is  absent.  An 
increase  of  phosphorus  (as  phosphates)  in  the  food  leads  to  a  retention 
of  phosphorus  in  the  body.  W.  D.  H. 

Feeding  Experiments  on  Dogs  without  a  Pancreas.  Gustav 
Embden  and  H.  Salomon  {Beitr.  chem.  Phytiol.  Path.,  1904,  6,63 — 67. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  677). — Alanine,  as  previously  shown,  given 
to  dogs  without  a  pancreas  increases  the  output  of  sugar.  The  same 
is  true  for  lactic  acid,  glycine,  and  asparagine.  Urea  produces 
diuresis,  but  no  increase  of  the  sugar  excreted.  W.  D.  H. 
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Auto -digestion  of  Pepsin.  Amedeo  Herlitzka  {Atti  R.  Accad. 
Linceif  1904,  [v],  13,  ii,  51 — 57). — In  order  to  ascertain  whether 
pepsin  is  a  true  proteid  substance  or  only  closely  allied  to  the  latter, 
the  author  has  subjected  a  solution  of  carefully  purified  pepsin,  which 
showed  no  biuret  reaction,  to  a  temperature  of  40°  in  presence  of  0'2 
per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid.  After  remaining  under  these  con- 
ditions for  a  period  of  from  11  to  40  hours,  the  solutions  all  gave  the 
biuret  reaction,  so  that  peptone  is  formed  from  pepsin  by  auto-diges- 
tion. By  experiments  in  which  the  pepsin  solution  acts  on  albumin, 
it  is  found  that  the  auto-digestion  coefficient  increases  as  time  goes  on. 

Hence  one  part  of  the  pepsin  acts  on  another  with  a  peptonising 
action  just  as  in  a  true  auto-digestion,  and  pepsin  is  hence  a  true 
proteid.  T.  H.  P. 

Glycolysis.  P.  Portier  (Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  1904,  18,  633—643). 
— In  the  presence  of  sufficient  antiseptic  (1  per  cent,  sodium  fluoride), 
the  expressed  juice  of  various  organs  produces  no  glycolysis  at  36° 
during  two  days'  incubation.  No  glycolysis  occurs  during  2  to  3  hours' 
incubation,  even  if  no  antiseptic  or  only  chloroform  is  added.  The 
juice  of  organs  rich  in  glycogen  shows  an  increase  of  reducing  power, 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  amylase  and  maltase  of  the  tissues. 
Alcohol  was  never  formed  in  appreciable  quantities.  The  conclusions 
of  Stoklasa  and  Simacek  are  disputed.  W.  D.  H. 

Hydrolysis  of  Fresh  and  Self-digested  Glands.  Phoebus  A. 
Levene  {Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1904,  12,  276 — 296). — The  cleavage  pro- 
ducts of  proteids  are  different  when  the  hydrolysis  is  carried  out  by 
acid  and  by  autolysis.  One  explanation  of  this  is  found  in  the  recent 
discoveries  of  arginase,  guanase,  and  similar  enzymes.  In  the  present 
research,  the  pancreas,  spleen,  and  liver  were  employed,  both  fresh 
and  after  autolysis,  and  the  basic  constituents  examined  after  treat- 
ment with  5  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid.  The  results  with  the  pancreas 
are  as  follows :  from  the  fresh  glands,  guanine  and  a  smaller  amount 
of  adenine  were  formed  ;  xanthine  and  hypoxanthine  were  absent,  or 
nearly  so.  In  the  digested  gland,  the  total  purine  bases  were  less, 
little  guanine  was  found,  no  adenine,  but  appreciable  amounts  of 
xanthine  and  hypoxanthine.  Among  the  pjrimidine  bases,  the  fresh 
gland  yielded  uracil  and  cytosine,  but  no  thymine;  the  digested  gland 
yields  uracil  only.  Of  the  hexon  bases,  arginine  and  lysine  were 
obtained  from  the  fresh  gland,  but  not  from  the  digested  organ,  their 
place  being  taken  by  tetramethylenediamine.  Finally,  the  digested 
gland  yields  more  ammonia  than  the  fresh  gland. 

The  results  with  the  liver  and  spleen  were  very  similar,  but  some 
differences  of  detail  are  noticed.  W.  D.  H. 

Detection  of  Guanidine  amongst  the  Products  of  the 
Autodigestion  of  the  Pancreas.  Fr.  Kutscher  and  J.  Otori 
(Zeit.  physioL  Chem.,  1904,  43,  93—108.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  i, 
666). —  The  paper  largely  treats  of  the  method  for  separating 
some  of  the  various  substances  (histidine,  arginine,  guanidine) 
obtained  as  a  result  of  pancreatic   autodigestion.     Considerable  im- 
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portance  is  attached  to  the  discovery  of  guanidine  among  the  products, 
because  it  is  sometimes  undoubtedly  formed  as  the  result  of  normal 
metabolic  processes.  W.  D.  H. 

Autolysis  of  Ox  Testis.  Junichi  Mochizuki  and  Y.  Kotake 
{Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.,  1904,  43,  165— 169).— Among  the  autolytic 
products  separated  and  identified  are  ammonia,  guanine  {]),  hypo- 
xanthine,  xanthine,  thymine,  lysine,  and  choline.  Whether  leucine 
and  tyrosine  are  also  present  is  to  be  the  subject  of  further  work. 

W.  D.  H. 

Formation  of  Acetone  in  the  Body.  Giuseppe  Satta  {Beitr. 
chem.  Physiol.  Path.,  1904,  6,  1 — 26). — In  normal  circumstances,  small 
quantities  of  acetone  leave  the  body  in  the  excretions,  but  /3-hydroxy- 
butyric  acid  is  absent.  The  latter  substance  is  easily  burnt  in  the 
healthy  body,  but  it  is  not  regarded  as  the  usual  source  of  the 
acetone.  Numerous  experiments  with  different  diets  on  men  are 
given  ;  no  i-egular  relationship  between  ammonia  and  acetone  forma- 
tion was  found.  With  absence  of  carbohydrate  food,  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  excretion  of  ammonia  and  uric  acid.  Acetone 
formation  is  inhibited  by  giving  the  necessary  amount  of  carbo- 
hydrates in  the  diet.  In  pneumonia,  the  acetone  decreases  and  the 
nitrogen  excretion  increases.  Details  are  also  given  of  the  conditions 
in  other  pathological  cases.  The  source  of  acetone  substances  is  dis- 
cussed at  length,  and  the  conclusion  reached  is  that  it  is  not  proteid 
or  carbohydrate,  but  fat.  W.  D.  H. 

Formation  of  Sugar  in  Artificial  Perfusion  of  the  Glycogen- 
free  Liver.  Gustav  Embden  {Beitr.  chem.  Physiol.  Path.,  1904,  6, 
44 — 58). — The  livers  of  dogs  rendered  free  from  glycogen  by  the 
administration  of  strychnine  were  perfused  with  either  ox  blood  or  dog's 
blood.  An  appreciable  increase  in  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  blood 
was  noticeable  in  a  few  hou»  s.  If  sugar  is  added  to  the  blood  before- 
hand, the  same  increase  occurs.  After  a  time,  no  further  increase 
occurs ;  but  if  a  fresh  lot  of  blood  is  then  used  for  perfusing,  the  same 
increase  is  repeated  in  that.  What  the  substance  is  which  gives  rise  to 
sugar  is  not  yet  discovered,  but  the  source  of  the  newly-formed  sugar 
is  probably  both  in  the  blood  and  the  liver.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Occurrence  of  a  Volatile,  lodoform-forming  Substance 
during  Perfusion  of  the  Liver.  Makco  Almagia  and  Gustav 
Embden  {Beitr.  chem.  Physiol.  Path.,  1904,  6,  59— 62).— The  blood 
used  in  the  experiments  described  in  the  preceding  abstract  yielded  on 
distillation  a  substance  which  yielded  iodoform  with  iodine.  It  is  not 
alcohol  or  aldehyde,  but  probably  acetone ;  this,  however,  was  not 
definitely  proved.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Nitrogenous  Constituents  df  Flesh.  Harry  S.  Grindley 
{J.  Amer.  Chem.  Sac,  1904,  26,  1086— 1107).— A  considerable  portion 
of  raw  meat  is  soluble  in  cold  water;  thus  12*14  of  the  total  proteid 
and  22  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen  are  soluble.     The  nitrogen   in 
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such  extracts  is  about  equally  divided  between  proteid  and  non- 
proteid  substances.  The  acidity  of  a  solution  of  flesh  increases  on 
the  coagulation  of  its  proteids.  The  proteids  of  cooked  meats  are 
much  less  soluble  in  cold  water  and  10  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium 
chloride.  In  0*15  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solubility  in  the 
two  capes  is  about  equal ;  in  0*15  per  cent,  solution  of  potas->ium 
hydroxide,  the  cooked  proteids  are  more  soluble.  Hot  water  removes 
from  raw  meat  0"49  per  cent,  of  proteid,  and  from  boiled  meat  6  2  per 
cent.  All  these  conclusions  are  founded  upon  numerous  analyses.  The 
nature  of  the  proteid  matter  in  the  different  extracts  has  not  yet  been 
inves^tigated.  W.  D.  H. 

Seroeamucin.  Gustaf  von  Holst  {Zeit.  phyaiol.  Chem.,  1904,  43, 
145 — 155). — Serosamudn  is  the  name  given  to  the  mucinoid  substance 
which  is  present  in  many  cases  of  ascitic  fluid.  The  mucinoid  material 
of  synovia  may  be  mixed  with  nucleo-proteid  from  the  cells,  but  is  a 
true  mucin,  having  a  composition  practically  identical  with  that  of 
seroeamucin.     It  is  free  from  phosphorus.  W.  D.  H. 

Osmotic  Pressure  of  Proteids.  E.  Waymouth  Reid  {J.  Physiol, 
1904,  31,  438 — 463). — The  osmotic  pressure  of  serum  and  egg-white 
per  unit  concentration  of  proteid  varies  in  different  samples.  The 
same  variability  is  exhibited  by  solutions  of  the  proteids  salted  out 
and  dialysed,  or  crystallised  from  these  fluids.  By  washing  the  salted- 
out  or  crystallised  proteids,  solutions  of  proteids  are  obtained  which 
give  no  osmotic  pressure.  Non-proteid  substances  in  the  washings 
have  an  osmotic  pressure.  The  presence  of  osmotic  pressure-free 
proteids  in  the  membrane  is  necessary  to  render  it  impermeable  to 
these  substances.  Proteid-metabolites  produced  by  bacterial  growth 
will  impart  osmotic  pressure  to  solutions  of  proteids  previously  giving 
none  ;  this  can  be  again  reduced  by  washing.  W.  D.  H, 

The  Physiological  Significance  of  Colloids.  Rudolf  Hober 
and  Dora  Gokdon  {Beitr.  chem.  Physiol.  Path.,  1904,  5,  432 — 441). — • 
Experiments  similar  to  those  described  by  Freundlich  (Abstr.,  1903, 
ii,  533)  have  been  made  by  adding  electrolytes  at  different  rates  to  such 
colloidal  solutions  as  egg-albumin  or  gelatin,  and  Freundlich's  results 
confirmed.  This  in  conjunction  with  the  Bois-Raymond  law  of  elec- 
tric excitation  of  nerves  is  considered  to  indicate  that  the  transporta- 
tion of  ions  to  the  excited  object  (the  "  plasmahaut ")  is  probably  the 
cause  of  excitation. 

It  is  shown  that  the  colloid  of  the  "  plasmahaut,"  namely,  lecithin, 
can  be  narcotised  by  chloroform,  ether,  amyl  alcohol,  &c.  Linder 
and  Picton's  conclusions  (Trans.,  1895,  67,  63)  as  to  the  mutual  retard- 
ation of  univalent  and  bivaleut  cathions  on  the  precipitation  of 
arsenious  sulphide  are  confirmed.  The  anions  have  no  effect ;  two 
cathions  of  the  same  valency  have  an  effect  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
two  separate  ions,  but  the  effect  of  two  cathions  of  different  valencies 
is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  effects  of  the  two  individual  ions. 

J.  J.  S. 
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Tyrosinase  of  Lucilia  Caesar.  C.  Gessxri)  (Compt.  rend.,  1904, 
139,  644 — 645). — Both  tyrosinase  and  tyrosine  can  be  detected  in  the 
larva  of  Lucilia  Ccesar,  and  the  larval  covering  or  skin  of  the  nymph, 
at  first  white,  becomes  black  owing  to  the  oxidising  action  of  the 
tyrosinase  on  the  tyrosine ;  if,  however,  the  white  pupae  are  kept  in  a 
vacuum,  the  oxydase  is  inoperative,  and  no  coloration  is  developed  ; 
similar  results  are  obtained  with  the  insects,  which  are  colourless  at 
first  and  develop  a  metallic  golden-green  lustre  in  the  air  but  remain 
colourless  in  a  vacuum.  M.  A.  W. 

Heat  Contraction  in  Nerve.  T.  Gbegor  Brodie  and  William 
D.  Halliburton  {J.  Physiol,  1904,  31,  473— 490).— When  a  nerve  is 
heated,  it  shortens  very  considerably ;  this  is  especially  the  case  with 
frogs'  nerves.  The  same  is  true  for  the  spinal  cord.  The  shortening 
as  in  muscle  occurs  in  a  series  of  steps,  and  the  temperatures  at  which 
these  successive  contractions  occur  coincide  with  the  coagulation  tem- 
peratures of  the  proteids  contained  in  saline  extracts  of  nervous 
tissues.  Special  interest  attaches  to  the  first  step  in  the  contraction  ; 
in  the  frog  this  occurs  at  39 — 40°  ;  in  the  mammal,  at  47 — 49° ;  and  in 
the  bird,  at  50 — 53°.  A  small  amount  of  slow  contraction  occurs  a  few 
degrees  below  those  just  mentioned  ;  this  corresponds  with  the  stige 
of  opalescence  when  a  proteid  solution  is  gradually  heated.  The  tem- 
peratures of  the  first  contraction  in  nerve  or  spinal  cord  correspond 
closely  with  those  in  muscle.  They  further  coincide  with  those  in 
liver,  the  method  being  applicable  to  tissues  like  the  liver,  even 
although  the  histological  elements  have  no  longitudinal  arrangement. 
The  death  temperature  of  muscle  is  that  at  which  the  first  proteid 
coagulates ;  the  same  is  true  for  nervous  tissues ;  conduction  and 
electrical  response  are  abolished  then.  These  facts  indicate  a 
biological  adaptation  of  the  tissue  proteids  of  animals  in  relation  to 
their  normal  temperatures,  and  to  the  rise  of  temperature  to  which 
they  may  be  safely  subjected.  W.  D.  H. 

Decapsulation  of  the  Kidney.  Isaac  Levix  {Amer.  J.  Physiol., 
1904,  12,  304 — 309). — Removal  of  the  kidney  capsule  for  various 
kinds  of  kidney  disease  is  now  a  frequent  surgical  proceeding,  which  is 
stated  to  result  in  benefit.  The  function  of  the  capsule  is  unknown 
It  is  suggested  that  it  may  be  protective  against  noxious  agents,  and 
that  the  benefit  of  decapsulation  may  be  counterbalanced  by  injury 
due  to  depriving  the  kidney  of  its  covering.  By  the  oncometric 
method,  it  was  found  that  any  stimulus  which,  like  adrenaline,  raises 
the  general  blood  pressure,  or  like  vagus  excitation  weakens  the  cardiac 
force,  diminishes  the  size  of  the  kidney.  This  effect  is  greater  on  a 
decapsulated  kidney  than  on  a  normal  one,  and  lasts  longer.  The 
capsule  acts  like  an  elastic  covering,  preventing  undue  filling  of  the 
organ  with  blood.  Decapsulation  does  not  apparently  injure  the  renal 
nerves.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Bile  of  Polar  Animals.  II.  The  Bile  of  the  Musk  Ox. 
Olof  Hammarsten  (Zeif.  physiol.  Cliem.,  1904,43,  109—126.  Com- 
pare Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  86). — The  bile  of  the  musk  ox  contains  glyco- 
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cholic  acid,  glycocholeic  acid,  and  taurocholic  acid.     The  methods  of 
eeparatiou  and  identification  of  these  substances  are  given  in  detail. 

W.  D.  H. 

The  Power  of  the  Liver  to  Destroy  Diphtheria  Toxin. 
T,  Lauder  Brunton  and  T.  J.  Bokenham  {J.  Fathol.  Bacteriol.,  1904, 
10,  50 — 55). — The  liver  has  the  power  of  diminishing  the  lethal  action 
of  the  diphtheria  toxin  when  this  is  circulated  through  it,  either  alone 
or  mixed  with  blood.  In  such  circumstances,  the  bile  acquires 
a  certain  amount  of  antitoxic  power  ;  the  juice  expressed  from  the 
liver  has  the  same  power,  and  the  nucleo-proteid  separated  from  the 
juice  has  marked  antitoxic  activity.  W,  D.  H. 

Chemical  Theories  of  Immunity.  Jules  Bordet  {Ann,  Inst. 
Pasteur,  1904,  18,  593 — 632). — A  full  account  of  the  author's  views 
on  the  chemical  theories  of  immunity  and  the  properties  of  anti- 
aensibilisatrices.  The  experiments  recorded  mainly  relate  to  haemolysis. 
Ehrlich's  view  that  specific  auto-substances  are  identical  with  the 
cellular  receptoi's  is  disputed.  W.  D.  H. 

A  Case  of  Pentosuria  with  Excretion  of  Optically  Active 
Arabinose.  Riccardo  Luzzatto  {Beitr.  chem.  Physiol.  Path.,  1904, 
6,  87—  91) — A  curious  case  of  Z-arabinosuria  is  recorded  ;  this  con- 
dition, like  the  more  common  ?'-arabinosuria,  is  not  a  disease,  but  an 
anomaly  of  intermediate  metabolism ;  tho^e  who  exhibit  it  enjoy 
perfect  health.  W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Adrenaline  on  the  Bladder.  T.  R.  Elliott  {Proc. 
phyeiol.  Soc,  1904,  lix  ;  J.  Physiol.,  31). — The  bladder  of  the  cat  is 
fully,  and  that  of  the  monkey  weakly,  inhibited  by  adrenaline  :  those 
of  the  dog,  labbit,  and  mongoose  exhibit  no  change  ;  that  of  the  ferret 
is  contracted.  The  response  of  each  bladder  to  excitation  of  the 
hypogastric  nerve  is  identical  with  that  caused  by  adrenaline.  These 
facts  confirm  the  hypothesis  originally  put  forward  by  Brodie  that 
Adrenaline  acts  by  stimulating  sympathetic  nerve-endings. 

W.  D.  H. 

A  Group  of  Therapeutically  Active  Acid  Amides.  G.  Fuchs 
\Zeit.  angew.  Chem.,  17,  (xl),  1505 — 1509). — A  discussion,  with  a 
review  of  previous  work,  on  the  relative  value  of  the  halogen  atom, 
and  of  the  ethyl,  hydroxy  1,  and  other  groups  in  various  ansesthetics 
and  hypnotics. 

Experiments  on  animals  are  recorded  concerning  the  sedative  action 
of  bromodiethylacetamide  (neuronal),  bromoethylpropylacetamide,  and 
bromodipropylacetamide.  The  first  named  is  the  most  efficacious,  and 
is  highly  recommended  in  epilepsy.  W.  D.  H. 

Effect  of  Intravenous  Injections  of  Sodium  Cinnamate. 
Frank  Charteris  and  E.  Pro  van  Cathcart  (/.  Patliol.  Bacterial., 
1904,  10,  56 — 59). — Sodium  cinnamate  given  intravenously  causes  a 
slight  permanent  increase  of  mono  nuclear  leucocytes.     There  are  no 
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changes  in  the  marrow,  and  the  slight  changes  seen  in  the  spleen 
point  to  stimulation  of  that  organ.  W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Pituitary  Extracts  on  the  Frog's  Circulatory 
System.  Percy  T.  Herring  {J.  Physiol.,  1904,  31,  429—437).— 
Extz-acts  of  the  infundibular  portion  of  the  pituitary  body  cause 
acceleration  and  augmentation  when  perfused  through  the  isolated 
frog- ventricle.  Strong  extracts  cause  tonic  contraction  of  the  ventricle. 
If  the  extract  is  injected  intravenously  in  a  pithed  frog,  the  heart-beat 
is  slowed  and  diminished.  This  is  abolished  by  atropine  ;  after  atro- 
pine, acceleration  and  augmentation  are  produced  by  the  injection. 
This  is  attributed  to  the  presence  in  the  extract  of  two  substances  or 
groups  of  substances,  one  of  which  stimulates  the  intrinsic  inhibitory 
nervous  mechanism  of  the  heart,  the  other  »the  intrinsic  accelerator 
mechanism ;  the  action  on  the  former  alone  is  abolished  by  ati-opine. 
The  extract  also  causes  vaso-constriction,  and  as  this  action  is  abolished 
by  apocodeine,  it  is  attributed  to  stimulation  of  vaso-constrictor 
nerves.  W.  D.  H. 

Antitryptic  Action  of  Serum.  E.  Provan  Cathcart  {J.  Physiol. ^ 
1904,  31,  497 — 506). — The  antitryptic  action  of  normal  serum  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  albumin  fraction.  Globulins  do  not  possess  it,  and 
are,  moreover,  very  slowly  attacked  by  the  enzyme.  The  auto-action 
is  effective  with  all  varieties  of  proteid.  Absolute  specificity  does 
not  exist,  and  the  existence  of  partial  specificity  is  questionable. 
Heating  the  albumin  to  55°  for  half  an  hour  largely  destroys  its 
antitryptic  activity,  but  the  antitryptic  action  of  the  serum  itself  is 
more  resistant  to  heat.  Solutions  do  not  deteriorate  rapidly,  and 
drying  and  dialysis  have  little  or  no  destructive  influence. 

W.  D.  H. 
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The  Role  of  Microbes  in  AlcohoUc  Fermentation  attributed 
to  Zymase.  Pierre  Maze  and  A.  Perrier  (Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur, 
1904,  18,  382—384). — Vegetable  extracts,  fresh  or  fermented,  and 
fresh  animal  extracts  to  which  sugar  has  been  added  undergo  the 
alcoholic  fermentation  ;  this,  however,  is  not  due  to  a  zymase  furnished 
by  the  cells,  as  Stoklasa  considers,  but  to  various  micro-organisms, 
which,  although  admittedly  present  in  Stoklasa's  experiments,  were 
stated  by  him  to  be  incapable  of  producing  the  fermentation. 

W.  D.  H. 

Coagulation  of  Milk  by  Bacillus  Coli  Communis.  William  G. 
Savage  {J.  Pathol.  Bacteriol.,  1904,  10,  90— 97).— Curdling  of  milk 
by  this  bacillus  is  due  in  almost  all  cases  to  the  formation  of  acid, 
presumably  lactic  acid,  by  the  bacteria.     In  a  few  cases  of  curdling 
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produced  after  several  days'  incubation,  the  coagulation  is  ascribed  to 
an  enzyme.  An  enzyme  having  the  power  of  converting  caseinogen 
into  casein  can  be  separated  from  the  bacteria,  but  in  general  this 
plays  no  part  in  tke  initial  curdling.  W.  D.  H. 

Origin  of  Fusel  Oil.  Oskae  Emmerling  {Ber.,  1904,  37, 
3535 — 3538). — Fusel  oil  is  formed  from  carbohydrates,  especially  from 
starch  and  sucrose,  also  from  pentoses  such  as  arabinose  and  xylose, 
and  from  pentosans,  by  the  action  of  anaerobic  bacteria,  which  are  com- 
monly found  on  the  skins  of  potatoes.  The  yield  of  fusel  oil  almost 
disappears  if  the  starch  or  sucrose  is  hydrolysed  before  fermentation. 
Hydrogen,  carbon  dioxide,  and  butyric  acid  are  formed  as  by-products 
of  the  action.  G-  Y. 

Behaviour  of  Proteids  during  Alcoholic  Fermentation. 
Leonid  Iwanoff  .{Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.,  1904,  42,  464— 492).— The 
amount  of  proteids  present  in  yeast  before  and  after  fermentation 
remains  practically  the  same  ;  it  is  highly  improbable  that  this  is  due 
to  a  state  of  equilibrium  between  proteid  synthesis  and  decomposition. 
The  yeast  during  fermentation  does  not  synthesise  proteids  from  the 
i)on-proteid  nitrogenous  substances  present,  although  it  is  able  to  con- 
vert added  asparagine  into  proteids. 

When  yeast  is  kept  for  some  time  without  a  nutrient  medium, 
some  40  per  cent,  of  the  proteid  nitrogen  is  transformed  into  non- 
proteid  nitrogen,  and  on  the  addition  of  a  glucose  nutrient  medium 
some  40 — 60  per  cent,  only  of  the  non-proteid  is  synthesised  into 
proteid  nitrogen.  It  should  thus  be  impossible  for  the  proteid  decom- 
position to  be  completely  obscured  by  proteid  synthesis. 

Feimented  yeast  undergoes  proteolysis  much  less  readily  than  un- 
fermented  yeast,  and  the  addition  of  fermented  to  unfermented  retards 
its  autolysis.  This  retarding  substance  is  a  volatile  product  of 
fermentation,  its  activity  is  not  destroyed  by  filtration  through  a 
Cbamberland  filter,  but  is  largely  interfered  with  by  boiling.  The 
substance  is  not  alcohol,  but  probably  an  aldehydic  by-product. 
The  addition  of  monopotassium  phosphate  not  merely  entirely  nega- 
tives the  retarding  influence  of  this  substance,  but  considerably 
increases  the  rate  of  autolysis. 

The  decomposition  of  proteids  during  fermentation  observed  by 
Mitscherlich,  Thenard,  Pasteur,  Liebig,  Nageli,  Duclaux,  Schiitzen- 
berger,  and  Detmer  was  largely  due  to  their  not  working  with 
sterilised  materials,  and  to  the  long  time  allowed  for  the  fermenta- 
tion to  proceed.  J.  J.  S. 

Preparation  of  Yeast  Poor  in  Glycogen  and  its  Use  for  the 
Detection  of  Sugar  in  Urine.  Eduabd  Buchner  and  Sigurd 
Mitscherlich  {Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.,  1904,  42,  554—562). — Many 
"  bottom  "  yeasts  contain  appreciable  amounts  of  glycogen,  and  this 
interferes  with  many  of  the  reactions  in  which  the  yeast  is  used  ;  for 
example,  a  press  extract  obtained  from  such  a  yeast  undergoes  auto- 
fermentation  with  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  without  the  addition  of 
any  sugar. 
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A  yeist  practically  free  from  glycogen  may  be  obtaiDed  by  exposing 
the  pressed  and  sifted  yeast  in  thin  layers  for  a  day  at  2°,  or  for  8 
hours  at  20*^  or  for  3 — 4  hours  at  45°.  The  presence  of  air  is  not 
necessary,  as  the  operation  may  be  performed  in  a  vacuum  or  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  with  similar  results.  The  activity  of  the 
yeast  is  not  destroyed  by  this  treatment,  but  in  some  cases  appears  to 
be  strengthened.  The  extract  obtained  from  such  a  yeast  is  of  con- 
siderable use  in  detecting  and  estimating  sugar  in  urine.         J.  J.  S. 

Origin  of  Carbon  Dioxide  in  Seeds  during  Germination, 
Edguabd  Urbain  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  139,  606 — 608). — According  to 
Connstein,  Hoyer,  and  VVartenberg  (compare  Abstr.,  1903,  i,  218)  and 
to  Nicloux  (compare  this  vol.,  ii,  508,  635),  the  hydrolysis  in  a  sterile 
medium  of  the  fats  in  cattor  oil  seeds  is  dependent  on  the  presence  of 
carbon  dioxide.  The  author  finds  that  the  carbon  dioxide  does  not 
come  from  the  air,  for  if  the  seeds  are  ground  with  a  1  per  cent, 
solution  of  chloral  hydrate  and  sealed  in  a  llask  which  has  been  freed 
from  air,  52 — 61  per  cent,  of  the  fats  are  hydrolysed  after  four  days 
and  the  tlask  contains  carbon  dioxide.  Comparative  experiments  on 
the  hydrolysis  of  castor  oil  by  the  action  of  cytoplasm  only,  or  of  cyto- 
plasm and  aleurone  in  a  sterile  medium  deprived  of  air,  show  that 
the  origin  of  the  carbon  dioxide  is  due  to  the  hydrolysis  of  proteid 
material  by  the  proteolytic  enzyme,  as  in  the  first  case  only  007  per 
cent,  of  the  fats  were  hydrolysed,  whilst  in  the  last  96  per  cent,  were 
hydrolysed  and  carbon  dioxide  was  formed.  M.  A.  W. 

Influence  of  Decomposition  Products  of  Proteid  Matter 
on  the  Saponification  of  Oils  by  Cytoplasm.  Edouard  Urbain, 
L.  Perrucho-^,  and  J.  Lancon  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  139,  641 — 643). — 
In  a  previous  paper  (preceding  abstract)  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
formation  of  carbon  dioxide  during  the  germination  of  seed-*  is  due  to  the 
decomposition  of  proteid  matter,  and  the  results  of  further  experiments 
show  that  the  tottl  quantity  of  uitrogenous  matter  not  precipitated  by 
Weiss's  method  (compare  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  69)  iucreAses  with  the 
quantity  of  fatty  substance  saponified.  In  addition  to  caroon  dioxide, 
the  chief  decomposition  products  of  proteid  matter  in  the  process  of  the 
saponification  of  castor  oil  seeds  are  leucine  and  asparagine,  and  these 
substances  in  the  presence  of  carbon  dioxide  or  acetic  acid  excrb  au 
accelerating  action  on  the  saponification  of  the  oil  by  cytoplasm 
(compare  Effrout  and  Schidrowitz,  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  680). 

M.  A.  W. 

The  Assimilation  of  Carbon  Dioxide.  Walther  Lob  (Ber.^ 
1904,  37,  3593—3596.  Compare  Euler,  this  vol.,  li,  761). — Formal- 
dehyde, which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  carbon  assimilation  of 
plants,  has  not  been  obtained  as  a  product  of  the  reduction  of  carbon 
dioxide  by  either  chemical  or  electrolytic  means.  A  repetition  of  the 
experiments  of  Berthelot  (Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  2)  and  of  Losanitsch  and 
Jovitt-chitsch  (Abstr.,  1897,  i,  179)  showed  tbat  in  the  action  of  the 
silent  electric  discharge  oudry  carbon  dioxide,  carbon  monoxideando^ouo 
are  produced,  moist  carbon  dioxide  yielding  formic  acid   and  hydrogou 
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peroxide.  The  process  of  carbon  dioxide  assimilation  is  endothermic, 
and  the  presence  of  a  catalytic  agent  is  probably  essential  in  any 
attempt  to  imitate  the  natural  process.  C.  H.  D. 

Decomposition  of  Carbon  Dioxide  by  Light.  Alexis  Bach 
{Ber.,  1904,  37,  3985— 3986).— A  reply  to  Euler  (this  vol.,  ii,  761). 

A.  McK. 

Metabolism  of  Germinating  Plants.  Eunst  Schulze  and 
Nicola  Castoro  {Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.,  1904,  43,  170 — 198). — Experi- 
ments made  on  germinating  lupins  by  the  autolytic  method  confirm 
the  previous  conclusion  that  aspiragine  is  a  secondary  product  of 
proteid  kataboli.sm  ;  the  formation  of  arginine,  a  primary  product,  goes 
pari  passu  with  proteid  breakdown.  W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  some  Salts  and  Monohydric  Alcohols  on  the 
Development  of  Moulds.  K.  S.  Iwanoff  {Cenir.  Bakt.  Pa/r., 
1904,  ii,  13,  139 — 144). — The  toxicity  of  the  metals  of  the  uneven  series 
of  Mendeieeff's  second  group  (Mg,  Zn,  Cd,  Hg)  increases  with  the 
atomic  weight.  This  accords  with  the  observations  of  others  and  with 
the  results  obtained  with  the  alkali  metals.  Of  other  metals,  man- 
ganese is  the  least  toxic,  then  cobalt,  nickel,  and  copper.  The  toxicity 
varies,  however,  to  some  extent  according  to  the  nitrogenous  matter  em- 
ployed, and  also  according  to  the  substance  utilised  as  source  of  carbon. 

The  toxicity  of  primary  monatomic  alcohols  increases  with  the  length 
of  the  chain.  Of  the  different  butyl  alcohols,  ?i-butyl  alcohol  is  the 
most  poisonous.  n-Propyl  alcohol  is  more  poisonous  than  isopropyl 
alcohol.  Alcohols  with  double  linkings  are  more  poisonous  than  those 
with  single  linkings,  as,  for  example,  allyl  alcohol  and  7i-butyl 
alcohol. 

Results  obtained  with  coppar  accorded  with  Loeb's  theory  that  the 
poisonous  action  consists  in  the  combination  of  the  metal  with  portions 
of  the  plasma.  N.  H.  J.  M, 

Some  Complex  Carbohydrates.  V.  Zanotti  {Bied.  Centr., 
1904,  33,  660—663;  from  liicerch.  Scuol.  sup.  Milan,  1898—1902,  2, 
15). — A  substance  was  obtained  from  nut  shells  by  treating  with 
sodium  hydroxide  and  precipitating  with  acetic  acid  and  alcohol, 
which,  when  hydrolysed,  yielded  dextrose  and  xylose  in  constant  pro- 
portions to  each  other.  PeniciUium  glaucum  yielded  a  substance  from 
which  mannose  was  obtained  by  hydrolysis. 

The  results  of  experiments  in  which  purified  cotton-wool  was  oxi- 
dised with  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid,  with  chromic 
oxide  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  with  potassium  permanganate  and  sul- 
phuric acid  were  inconclusive  ;  they  indicate,  however,  that  the  cellu- 
lose is  converted  into  substances  containing  less  carbon  or  more  oxygen. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Occurrence  of  Tyrosine  in  Elderberries  (Sambucus  nigra). 
J.  Sack  and  Bernhard  Tollens  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  4115), — The  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the   elderberi ies,   after    precipitation    of    impurities 
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with  lead  acetate  and  hydrogen  sulphide,  yields  on  evaporation  crys- 
tals of  tyrosine.  E,  F.  A. 

Successive  Conditions  of  Vegetable  Matter.  Eugene  Chaeabot 
and  Alexandre  Hebebt  {Compt.  rend.,  1904,  139,  608 — 609). — The 
results  of  experiments  with  Ocymuvi  basUicum,  Citrus  madurensis, 
and  C.  bigaradia  showed  that  the  differences  in  solubility  of  the  sub- 
stances of  the  leaf  and  stem  are  similar  to  those  in  the  essences 
(Charabot  and  Laloue,  this  vol.,  ii,  581).  Roots  and  stems  are  formed 
of  substances  less  soluble  than  those  of  the  leaves.  The  diminished 
solubility  of  the  substances  of  the  stems  is  attributed  partly  to  the 
production  of  woody  matter  and  partly  to  the  migration  of  soluble 
matters  to  new  organs.  In  the  case  of  the  leave?,  a  continuous  pro- 
duction of  soluble  matter  compensates  for  the  loss  due  to  migration. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Action  of  Various  Insoluble  Phosphates  on  Rice  Plants. 
MuNESHiGE  Nagaoka  {£ul.  Coll.  Agr.  Tokyo,  1904,  6,  215—261).— 
Rice  w.is  grown  in  wooden  frames  (08  sq.  m.)  and  manured  with 
ferric,  ferrous,  aluminium,  and  calcium  phosphates  respectively  at  the 
rate  of  25,  50,  and  100  kilos,  of  phosphoric  acid  per  hectare,  in  addition 
to  potassium  and  nitrogenous  manures.  The  experiments  extended 
over  four  years,  but  without  further  application  of  phosphates  after 
the  first  year.  The  effect  of  the  different  phosphates  over  the  whole 
period,  compared  with  that  of  double  superphosphata  =  100,  was  as 
follows  : 

1st  year.        2ad  year.       3rd  year.      4th  year. 

Double  superphosphate 100  100  100  100 

Ferric  phosphate    140  141  399  58 

Ferrous         „         87  88  194  44 

Aluminium  „         92  145  514  112 

Calcium        „  117  110  161  118 

The  high  results  obtained  the  first  year  are  attributed  to  the  action 
of  the  large  amount  of  humic  acid  in  the  soil  on  the  phosphates. 

Application  of  lime  diminished  the  assimilability  of  the  phosphates. 
Calcium  carbonate,  in  conjunction  with  the  largest  amount  of  phos- 
phates, had  very  little  effect  except  in  the  case  *of  ferric  phosphate. 
Ttie  effect  of  calcium  carbonate  was,  however,  more  lasting  than  that 
of  lime.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Behaviour  of  the  Rice  Plant  to  Nitrates  and  Ammonium 
Salts.  MuNEsuiGE  Nagaoka  {Bui.  Coll.  Agr.  Tokyo,  1904,  6, 
285—334.  Compare  Pagnoul,  Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  120;  Klopfer,  1900, 
ii,  616). — It  is  shown  that  paddy  plants  utilise  nitrogen  in  the  form 
of  ammonium  salts  to  a  greater  extent  than  nitrates,  and  this  is 
attributed  to  the  absence  in  the  leaves  of  sutiicient  sugar  for  the  con- 
version into  proteids  of  all  the  nitrogen  absorbed.  It  may  also  be 
due  iu  part  to  denitrification  and  to  formation  of  nitrites  in  the  soil. 
Nitrous  acid  was  detected  in  two  cases. 

The  value  of  nitric  nitrogen,  as  compared  with  ammoniacal  nitrogen 
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=  100.  was   with  paddy  rice   40,  with   Juncus    37,   and    with  arrow- 
head 33. 

Re>ults  obtained  with  different  nitrates  (sodium,  potassium,  calcium, 
barium,  strontium,  and  magnesium  nitrates)  showed  that  almost 
exactly  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  was  assimilated  in  each  case 
(compare  Schneidewind,  Jahresb.  Agric.  Chem.,  1897,  20,  228).  Differ- 
ences in  the  relations  of  grain  and  straw  were  observed,  but  these 
are  attributed  to  other  conditions.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Molasses  Food  from  Seed-Beet  Straw.  W.  E-osam  (Bied. 
Centr.,  1904,  33,  703 — 704;  from  Oeaterr.-ung.  Zeit.  Zuckerind.  u. 
Landw.,  1904,  32,  974). — The  food  is  prepared  by  mixing  equal  weights 
of  heated  molasses  and  ground  straw.  It  keeps  well  and  is  appreciated 
by  cattle.  In  some  cases,  however,  when  the  amount  consumed  was 
large  (over  2  kilos.),  eruptions  were  produced  on  the  feet  which  healed 
slowly.  The  composition  of  the  food  was  as  follows:  water,  1986  ; 
proteids,  092;  amino-acids,  564;  fat,  0'28 ;  sucrose,  25*20;  non- 
nitrogenous  extract,  19*87;  crude  fibre,  19*44;  pure  ash,  8*70;  and 
sand,  0  09  per  cent.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Effects  of  Soil  Igilition  on  the  Availability  of  Phosphoric 
Acid  for  Rice  Culture  in  Paddy  Fields.  Munesdige  Nagaoka 
{Bui.  Coll.  Ayr.  Tokyo,  1904,  6,  263— 276).— The  phosphoric  acid 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*15,  ammonium  citrate,  acetic 
acid  (5  per  cent.),  citric  acid  (1  per  cent.),  oxalic  acid  (1  per  cent.),  and 
carbonic  acid  (saturated)  was  determined  in  a  soil  before  and  after 
ignition.  The  ignited  soil  gave,  in  every  case,  more  phosphoric  acid 
than  the  original  soil,  owing  to  the  liberation  of  phosphoric  acid 
originally  present  in  humus,  nuclein,  and  lecithin  (compare  Nilson  and 
Eggertz.  Abstr.,  1890,  192;  Schmoeger,  Landio.  Jahrh.,  1896,  25,  and 
1897.26;  Nannes,  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  798,  and  Schreiber,  ibid.,  1896, 
ii,  66). 

The  results  of  pot  experiments  with  rice  (manured  with  nitrogen 
and  potassium)  showed  that  the  burnt  soil  gave  very  poor  yields  as 
■compared  with  the  unburnt  soil,  owing,  probably,  to  deficiency  of  humus 
and  to  unfavourable  mechanical  conditions.  A  mixture  of  unburnt 
and  burnt  soil  (3:1)  gave,  however,  a  much  greater  yield  than  unburnt 
soil  alone. 

Applications  of  lime,  calcium  carbonate,  and  potassium  carbonate 
diminished  the  yield  of  rice,  and  still  more  the  consumption  of 
phosphoric  acid  ;  in  most  cases,  the  unfavourable  action  of  the  alkali 
continued  the  second  year.  It  is  desirable  to  add  to  burnt  soil  a 
certain  amount  of  humus  or  organic  matter  which  will  yield  huuiuR. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Organic  Compounds  of  Phosphorus  in  the  Soil.  Keijieo  Aso 
{^Bul.  Coll.  Agr.  luhjo,  1904,  6,  277 — 284.  Compare  preceding  abstract). 
— The  chief  oi'ganic  phosphorus  compound  in  soils  is  nuclein  ;  a  very 
small  amount  of  lecithin  was  found.  The  organic  phosphorus  is 
rendered  available  by  burning  the  soil.  Steam,  under  presbure,  in- 
creased the  solubility  (in  cold  hydrochloric  acid)  of  both  T'hosphoric 
Jkcid  and  sulphur.  N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Influence  of  Liming  on  the  Activity  of  the  Phosphoric  Acid 
of  Manures.  Berxhard  Scuulze  {Bied.  Centr.,  1904,  33,  653 — 654  ; 
from  Finding's  Landw.  ZeiL,  1904,  53,  186,  216  and  261).— The 
phosphoric  acid  of  bone-meal,  when  applied  to  soil  poor  in  lime,  is  very 
nearly  equal  to  citric-acid-soluble  phosphoric  acid.  Liming  has  very 
little  effect  on  water-soluble  phosphoric  acid,  more  on  phosphoric  acid 
soluble  in  citric  acid,  and  most  on  bone-meal,  when  the  phosphatic 
manure  is  put  on  in  the  spring.  The  greatest  injury  occurs  when 
burnt  lime  is  applied  in  the  spring,  and  the  least  when  calcium  carbonate 
is  applied  in  the  autumn.  In  the  case  of  sparingly  soluble  phosphates, 
the  maintenance  of  a  supply  of  humic  acids  is  of  importance. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Influence  of  Liming  on  the  Action  of  Phosphatic  Manures. 
MuKESHiGE  Nagaoka  (^t*/.  Coll.  Agr.  Tokyo,  1904,  6,  195—214.  Com- 
pare Kellner  and  Bottcher,  Abstr.,  1901,  ii,  275  ;  1902,  ii,  351  and 
528,  and  Soderbaum,  this  vol.,  ii,  78). — The  experiments  were  made 
with  rice  grown  in  57  wooden  frames  having  an  area  of  0*8  sq.  m. 
Various  organic  phosphatic  manures  (animal  and  vegetable)  were 
applied,  both  without  and  with  pure  lime  (at  the  rate  of  400  kilos,  per 
hectare). 

The  results  showed  that  addition  of  lime  greatly  reduced  the  avail- 
ability of  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  that  its  action  in  conjunction  with 
animal  manures  (hsh,  fish-bone,  and  steamed  bone-meul)  was  twice  as 
great  as  in  the  case  of  vegetable  manures  (rice,  bran,  rape,  and  other 
cakes).     The  effect  of  lime  extends  over  the  second  year. 

Animal  phosphates  were  found  to  be  much  more  active  than  vege- 
table phosphates  ;  in  the  second  year,  the  difference  was  less.  The  soil 
was  a  tine  sandy  loam  containing  10 — 11  per  cent,  of  humus  and  0*9 
per  cent,  of  lime  soluble  in  hot  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Agricultural  Employment  of  Calcium  Cyanamide.  Max 
Geblach  {Bied.  Centr.,  1904,  33,  649—651  ;  from  Mitt.  deut. 
Landw. -ges.,  1904,  St.  8.  Compare  Tacke,  this  vol.,  ii,  768). — Crude 
calcium  cyanamide,  prepared  by  heating  powdered  calcium  carbide  in 
air  from  which  the  oxygen  has  been  removed,  forms  a  black  powder, 
resembling  basic  slag  in  appearance.  It  contains  above  20  per  cent, 
of  nitrogen,  readily  soluble  in  water,  calcium  oxide  and  carbide, 
and  carbon. 

The  results  of  pot  experiments  with  barley  and  white  mustard 
indicated  that  tbe  manure  is  equal  to  sodium  nitrate  or  ammonium 
salts.  In  field  experiments  extending  over  two  years,  the  value  of 
the  manure  proved  to  be  much  lower,  74  as  compared  with  hodium 
nitrate  =  100.  In  the  case  of  some  soils,  especially  peaty  soils,  the 
manure  acts  injuriously.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  production 
of  dicyanodiamide  by  the  action  of  acids.  Wagner  showed  that 
great  loss  of  nitrogen,  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  may  readily  occur. 

The  nitrogen  of  calcium  cyanamide  can  without  difficulty  be  con- 
verted into  ammonium  sulphate.  N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Filter  Stand.  G.  Iliovici  {Zeit.  anal.  CJiem.,  1904,  43,  508—509). 
— A  light  brass  filter  stand,  capable  of  supporting  six  funnels,  which, 
without  the  use  of  screws,  can  be  fixed  at  any  convenient  height,  and 
can  also  be  moved  sideways.  The  whole  packs  closely  when  taken  to 
pieces.  M.  J.  S. 

The  Use  of  Potassium  Hydrogen  lodate  for  Standardising 
Volumetric  Solutions.  Charles  E.  Caspari  {Pluirm,  Rev.,  1904, 
22,  371 — 376). — This  salt  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  a  solution  of 
potassium  hydrogen  carbonate  with  an  equivalent  amount  of  iodic  acid, 
and  if  the  mixture  then  be  neutral,  a  second  quantity  of  iodic  acid, 
equal  to  the  first,  is  also  added.  The  solution  is  evaporated  until 
crystallisation  begins  and  the  first  crop  of  crystals  is  rejected.  The 
crystals  which  separate  after  the  solution  has  cooled  to  50°  are  almost 
pure  and  will  be  quite  pure  if  recrystallised  once  from  water. 
Potassium  hydrogen  iodate  reacts  with  potassium  iodide  in  acid 
solution  according  to  the  equation:  KH(I03).^  + IOKI+ 11HC1  = 
llKCl  f  6H2O  + filg.  One  molecule  of  potassium  hydrogen  iodate  is 
therefore  equivalent  to  12  molecules  of  sodium  thiosulphate.  The 
salt  is  readily  reduced  by  a  slight  excess  of  sulphurous  acid.  After 
expelling  the  excess  by  heating,  the  solution,  now  containing  hydr- 
iodic  acid,  may  be  used  for  standardising  silver  nitrate  solutions.  One 
molecule  of  potassium  hydrogen  iodate  is  equivalent  to  two  molecules 
of  silver  nitrate.  Finally,  potassium  hydrogen  iodate  may  be  employed 
to  determine  the  strength  of  alkali  solutions,  using  phenolphthalein  as 
indicator,  one  molecule  corresponding  with  one  molecule  of  potassium 
hydroxide. 

Potassium  hydrogen  iodate  keeps  well  in  solution.  The  salt  con- 
tains no  water  of  crystallisation,  is  neither  deliquescent  nor  efflor- 
escent, and  can  be  dried  at  a  temperature  of  110^  without  decomposition 
taking  place.  W.  P.  S. 

Detection  of  Fluorides  in  Meat  Products.  J.  Froidevaux 
{Ann.  Chim.  anal.,  1904,  9,  383). — Thirty  grams  of  the  commi- 
nuted sample  are  moistened  with  2  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate  and  heated  until  the  organic  matter  is  completely 
destroyed.  The  charred  mass  is  then  powdered  and  boiled  with  water. 
The  filtrate  is  concentrated  and  strongly  acidified  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  a  few  drops  of  heliantin  are  added,  and  then  solution  of  ammonium 
acetate  until  the  liquid  turns  yellow.  To  the  liquid,  whicli  now 
contains  free  acetic  acid,  is  added  solution  of  calcium  chloride  which, 
in  the  presence  of  an  alkali  fluoride,  will  cause  a  more  or  less  heavy 
precipitate  of  calcium  fluoride. 

The  precipitate  is  then  collected  and  submitted  to  the  usual  test 
with  silica  and  sulphuric  acid  in  Sangl6-Ferri^re's  apparatus. 

L.  DE  K. 
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Estimation  of  Fluorine  in   Wine   and   Beer.     Frederick  P. 
Treadwell  and   Arthur  A.    Koch    (Zeit.    anal.    Ckem.,  1904,  43, 
469 — 506). — The    use   of   sodium    fluoride    (under   the    trade    name 
**  Remarcol ")   as   a  preservative  for   sweet  wines  and  beer    having 
apparently  been  followed  by  toxic  symptoms,  a  commission  of  chemists 
has  undertaken  the   investigation   of  the   available  methods   for  the 
estimation  of  fluorine  in   those  beverages.     Preliminary  experiments 
showed    that    the   solubility   of    ignited    calcium    fluoride     in     water 
amounted  to  00016  gram,  and  in  3/2i\'' acetic  acid  to  0  0111  gram  per 
100  c.c.     Although  slightly  volatile  at  the  temperature  of  the  blow- 
pipe, it  is  practically  non-volatile  at  that  of  the  Bunsen  burner.     In 
the   examination   of   wine,    in   cases  where    the    fluorine   present    is 
sufficient   to   yield  5   mg.  of  calcium   fluoride  per   100  c.c.  Brand's 
method  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  447)  can  therefore  be  employed  quantitatively. 
Quantities  down  to  1  mg.  per  100  c.c.  can  be  detected  by  that  method, 
but  the  quantitative  errors  are  large  with  such  small  amounts.     The 
results  are  not  affected  by  the  presence  of  sulphates  or  of  sugar. 
Phosphates  and  tartrates  must,  however,  first  be    separated.      The 
modified  method  adopted  is  as  follows :  100  c.c.  of  the  wine  are  made 
feebly  alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide   (not   with  carbonate,  for  the 
escaping  carbon  dioxide  carries  off  hydrogen  fluoride)  ;  silver  nitrate  is 
then  added  as  long  as  it  produces  a  precipitate,  the  mixture  is  made  up  to 
250  c.c.  and  filtered  ;  200  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  are  treated  with  an  excess 
of  eodium  chloride,  made  up  to  250  c.c,  shaken,  and  left  at  rest  for  24 
hours;  175c. cof  the  clear  solutionaretreatedwithS — Ic.cof  2Xsodium 
carbonatesolution,  precipitat ed  with  alargeexcess  of  calcium  chloride,  and 
boiled  for  5  minutes.     The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed 
thoroughly  with  hot  water,    ignited   at  a  dull   red   heat   for  10 — 20 
minutes,  then  digested  with  2 — 4  c.c.  of  3/2A'' acetic  acid,  washed  free 
from  calcium  acetate,  ignited,  and  weighed.     The  treatment  with  acid, 
etc.,  is  repeated  until  a  diminution  of  less  than  O'o   mg.  takes  place. 
For  each   100  c.c.    of   filtrate   and  washings,  0'0016  gram  is  added  to 
correct  for  solubility.     Ten  specimens  of  genuine  wine  did  not  contain 
enough  fluorine  to  allow  of  its   detection   in  100  c.c     Fluorides  are 
therefore  not  normal  constituents  of  wine.     One  sample  of  guaranteed 
purity  showed  5*4  grams  of  sodium  fluoride  per  hectolitre. 

The  above  method  is  unsuitable  for  beer.  A  modification  of 
Penfield's  method  (Abstr.,  1879,  829)  gave  results  which  were  fairly 
concordant,  but  about  6  per  cent,  too  low.  This  loss  was  traced  to  the 
incineration  which  was  necessary  to  free  the  calcium  fluoride  from 
organic  matter.  The  be-t  results  were  obtained  with  a  special  form 
of  reaction  vessel  in  which  the  contact  of  the  calcium  fluoride  with 
the  sulphuric  acid  was  promoted  by  the  current  of  air.  The  beer  must 
be  made  alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide,  since  otherwise  the  precipi- 
tate will  contain  calcium  hydrogen  phosphate,  which  during  the 
ignition  will  decompose  part  of  the  calcium  fluoride.  In  nine  samples 
of  beer  examined,  no  fluorine  could  be  detected.  M.  J.  S. 


New  Method  for  the  Estimation  of  Sulphur  in  Irons  and 
Steels.      H.  B.   Pulsifer  {Chem.   News,  1904,  90,  230— 231).— 25 
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grams  of  the  sample,  preferably  in  the  form  of  drilliogs,  are 
moistened  in  a  beaker  with  a  little  water  and  then  treated  with 
20  c.c.  of  chloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*12,  a  very  small  quantity  of 
hydrofluoric  acid  being  also  added.  When  the  action  has  subsided, 
5  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  are  added  and  the  mixture 
boiled  to  dissolve  any  particles  on  the  sides  of  the  beaker.  The 
solution  is  now  poured  on  a  filter  and  the  latter  washed  once  or 
twice  with  water.  To  the  filtrate,  20  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  are  added  and  the  whole  evaporated  to  a  volume  of 
about  10  c.c.  The  filter  and  residue  are  meanwhile  placed  in  a  nickel 
crucible,  covered  with  sodium  peroxide,  and  heated  over  a  strong 
flame.  The  cover  of  the  crucible  should  be  held  down  by  the  tongs. 
In  a  few  seconds,  the  fusion  is  completed.  After  cooling,  the  fused 
mass  is  cautiously  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  added  to  the  main 
portion  already  obtained.  The  united  filtrates  should  have  a  volume 
of  about  100  c.c,  and  are  precipitated  with  barium  chloride  as 
usual.  W.  P.  S. 

Applicability  of  Phosphorous  Acid  for  the  Estimation  of 
Selenium  and  Tellurium.  Alexander  Gutbieu  {Zeit.  anorg. 
Chem.,  1904,  41,  448 — 451), — Compounds  of  hexavalent  selenium 
or  tellurium,  such  as  selenic  and  telluric  acids,  cannot  be  com- 
pletely reduced  by  phosphorous  acid.  Selenious  and  tellurous  acids 
are  very  readily  reduced  to  the  corresponding  elements  when  their 
concentrated  solutions  in  hydrochloric  acid  are  boiled  with  phosphorous 
acid.     The  method  is  quantitative.  A.  McK. 

Estimation  of  Nitrogen.  Eduard  Jalowetz  (Chem.  Cenir.,  1904, 
ii,  1068  ;  from  Allgem.  Zeit.  Bierhrau.  u.  Malzfahr.,  1904). — The  author 
calls  attention  to  the  considerable  amount  of  alkalis  which  may  be 
dissolved  from  the  glass  condenser  during  an  ammonia  estimation  by 
Kjeldabl's  method,  and  find  their  way  into  the  distillate,  thus 
vitiating  the  result.  L.  de  K. 

Influence  of  the  Quality  of  the  Glass  on  the  Accuracy  of  the 
Nitrogen  Estimations  by  Kjeldahl's  Method.  K.  Barelt  and 
H.  ScHONEWAi.D  {Chem.  Centr.,  1901,  ii,  1068 ;  from  Woch.  fur 
Brauerei,  21,  523). — The  authors  confirm  Jalowetz's  statement  as 
to  the  solubility  of  alkalis  from  the  glass  (see  preceding  abstract). 
It  is  recommended  to  steam  the  apparatus  well  before  use,  and  not 
to  continue  the  distillation  longer  than  is  strictly  necessary. 

L.  de  K. 

Gravimetric  Estimation  of  Boric  Acid  by  Extraction  with 
Ether.  Alfred  Partheil  and  J.  A.  Rose  {Arch.  Pharm.,  1904,  242, 
477 — 488.  Compare  Abstr.,  1902,  ii,  48). — Boric  acid  cannot  be 
weighed  as  metaboric  acid,  for  when  it  is  dried  at  105°  a  little  boric 
acid  volatilises  with  the  water.  When  a  solution  of  boric  acid  in 
anhydrous  ether  is  evaporated,  no  acid  volatilises,  as  is  the  case  when 
the  ether  contains  even  a  little  water.    At  25°,  100  grams  of  anhydrous 
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ether  dissolve  0'00775  gram,  100  grams  of  ether  saturated  with  water 
02391  gram,  of  boric  acid,  H3BO3.  The  distribution  ratio  of  boric 
acid  in  ether  saturated  with  water  :  water  saturated  with  ether  is 
1  :  45-4  at  26^  1  :44-6  at  17°. 

Boric  acid  iii  milk  was  estimated  by  evaporating  50  c.c.  with  1 
gram  of  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate,  igniting  the  residue,  extracting 
the  ash  with  water,  making  the  extract  faintly  acid  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  precipitating  the  phosphoric  acid  with  a  few  drops  of  ferric 
chloride  solution,  removing  the  excess  of  iron  with  alkali  hydroxide, 
filtering,  concentrating  the  filtrate  to  10 — 15  c.c,  acidifying  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  extracting  with  ether,  «fec. ;  the  error  in  3  estima- 
tions lay  between  0  and  +  10  per  cent. 

Boric  acid  in  minced  meat  was  estimated  by  adding  1  gram  of  an 
hydrous  sodium  carbonate  to  20  grams  of  the  meat,  drying,  igniting 
the  residue  cautiously,  and  treating  the  ash  as  in  the  preceding  case; 
the  error  in  3  estimations  was  —  0  to  +  0*5  per  cent. ;  in  a  commercial 
sample,  0'378  per  cent,  of  boric  acid  was  found. 

Borax  in  margarine  was  estimated  by  melting  50  grams  of  the 
sample  4  times  in  succession  with  20  c.c.  of  water,  the  water 
being  poured  off  each  time  after  the  fat  had  solidified.  The  water  was 
then  made  alkaline  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  ignited,  the 
ash  extracted  with  water,  the  extract  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
extracted  with  ether,  <tc.  In  a  commercial  sample,  0154  per  cent,  of 
borax  was  found.  C.  F.  B, 

The  Preparation  of  Alcoholic  Solutions  of  Potassium 
Hydroxide  which  wiU  remain  Colourless.  Hermann  Thiele 
and  KoBERT  Marc  {Zeit.  offentl.  Chem.,  1904,  10,  386— 387).— To 
prepare  1  litre  of  Nji  solution,  43*5  grams  of  potassium  sulphate 
are  mixed  with  110 — 120  grams  of  barium  hydroxide  in  a  platinum 
or  china  basin  and  100  c.c.  of  water  are  poured  over  the  mixture. 
The  basin  and  its  contents  are  weighed,  heated  for  15  minutes 
with  constant  stirring,  cooled,  and  again  weighed.  Water  is  then 
added  until  the  original  weight  is  obtained.  The  contents  of  the 
basin  are  now  rinsed  into  a  flask  with  800  c.c.  of  alcohol  and  a 
further  100  c.c.  of  water.  After  shaking  and  allowing  the  precipi- 
tate to  settle,  3  or  4  c.c.  of  concentrated  potassium  sulphate 
solution  are  added  to  remove  any  barium  hydroxide  dissolved  by 
the  80  per  cent,  alcohol.  When  the  precipitate  has  again  settled, 
the  clear  supernatant  solution  may  be  drawn  off.  The  latter  will 
be  of  approximately  the  desired  strength  and  will  keep  for  months 
without  turning  brown.  W.  P.  S. 

Estimation  of  Silver  in  Commercial  Zinc.  K.  Friedrich 
{Zeit.  angew.  Chem.,  1904,  17,  1636— 1644).— 200— 1000  grams  of 
the  granulated  sample  are  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  when 
practically  all  dissolved,  the  residue  is  collected,  washed,  and  melted 
with  75 — 15  grams  of  assay  lead  with  addition  of  some  borax. 
The  regulus  is  then  cupelled  in  the  usual  way  and  the  button  of  silver 
examined  as  usual  for  traces  of  gold. 

A  table  is  given  showing  the  percentage  of  silver  in  31  samples 
of  commercial  crude  and  refined  zincs.  L.  de  K. 
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Strontium  Chromate  and  the  Microchemical  Detection  of 
Strontium.  Wilhelm  Autenrieth  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  3882—3887).— 
Strontium  is  most  readily  detected  microchemicHlly  by  the  formation 
of  the  chromate,  which  forms  bundles  of  long,  slender,  highly  refract- 
ing needles,  or,  on  separating  from  very  dilute  solutions,  thick  prisms 
of  hexagonal  habit.  The  latter  form  appears  to  be  labile,  and  is 
slowly  transformed  into  the  former.  Under  the  same  condition?, 
barium  chromate  separates  in  an  amorphous  form  or  in  indefinite 
crystals,  and  calcium  chromate  remains  in  solution.  Strontium 
chromate  dissolves  readily  in  acetic  acid.  When  calcium,  strontium, 
and  barium  are  present  together,  they  are  best  detected  by  separating 
the  anhydrous  chlorides  by  means  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  subsequently 
applying  the  microchemical  test.  C  H.  D. 

Estimation  of  Metallic  Aluminium  in  Aluminium  Powder. 
E.  Kohx-Abrest.  (ilnn.  Chim.  anal.,  1904,  9,  381— 382).— 05  gram 
of  the  powder  is  heated  with  20  grams  of  ferric  sulphate  and  50  c.c. 
of  water  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  until  dissolved.  When  cold, 
the  liquid  is  mixed  with  20  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  to  250  c.c. 
with  water,  and  the  ferrous  iron  formed  is  then  at  once  titrated  with 
permanganate.     One  part  of  iron  equals  0"1607  part  of  aluminium. 

Should  the  powder  contain  iron,  this  must  be  estimated  and  allowed 
for,  as  it  also  causes  reduction.  L.  de  K. 

Standardisation  of  Potassium  Permanganate.  H.  Cantoni 
and  M.  Basadonna  {Ann.  Chim.  anal,  1904,  9,  365 — 271).— The 
authors  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  iodometric  process  should  be 
used  in  laboratories  where  no  facilities  exist  for  the  preparation  of 
electrolytically -deposited  metallic  iron  (compare  Dapre,  this  vol., 
ii,  591).  L.  DE  K. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  Chromium  and  Iron  simul- 
taneously present.  B.  Glasmann  {Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  1904,  43, 
506 — 508). — Ferric  iron  is  reduced  by  sulphurous  acid,  which  has  no 
action  on  chromic  salts,  and  is  titrated  in  the  usual  way  with  perman- 
ganate. The  same  portion  of  solution,  which  should  not  contain  more 
than  005  gram  of  CVgOj,  is  then  treated  with  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid, 
by  which  the  chromic  oxide  is  reduced  to  chromous  oxide.  A  second 
titration  with  the  permanganate  reoxidises  both  ferrous  and  chromous 
oxides  to  ferric  and  chromic,  and  the  latter  is  calculated  from  the 
difference  between  the  two  titrations.  M.  J.  S. 

Colour  Reaction  for  Tungsten.     C.  Frabot  {Ann.  Chim.  anal., 
1904,  9,  371 — 372). — The  tungstic  acid,  which   may  contain  an   ad- 
mixture of  silica  but  must  be  free  from  molybdic  acid,  is  mixed  with 
a  few  crystals  of  uric  acid  and  then   with  a  few  drops   of  aqueous 
.sodium  hydroxide,  when  a  fine  blue  colour  will  be  developed. 

L.  DE  K. 

A  New  Reaction  for  Bismuth.  C.  Reichard  {Chem.  Zeit.,  1904, 
23,  1024 — 1026). — A  concentrated  solution  of  bismuth  chloride  gives 
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a  dark  red  coloration  with  an  excess  of  brucine.  The  colour  is  not 
destroyed  on  adding  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporating  to 
dryness.  This  reaction  is  characteiistic  for  bismuth,  but  antimony 
also  gives  a  similar  reaction  on  applying  heat.  L.  dk  K. 

New  Reaction  of  Formic  Acid.  Ezio  Comanducci  {Rend.  Accad. 
Sci.  Fis.  Mat.  Napoli,  1904,  [iii],  10,  202— 203).— With  a  cold  con- 
centrated aqueous  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite  solution,  formic  acid, 
even  in  aqueous  solutions  of  0'5  to  1  per  cent,  strength,  gives  a  pale 
yellow  coloration,  which  becomes  orange-yellow  on  boiliog  the  liquid 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  disappears  on  further  heating. 

This  test  may  be  employed  to  detect  from  1  to  1*5  per  cent,  of  the 
acid  in  formalin,  methyl  alcohol,  glycerol,  or  acetic  acid.  It  is  best 
carried  out  by  diluting  about  2  5  c.c.  of  the  liquid  to  be  tested  with 
an  equal  volume  of  water,  adding  15  drops  of  concentrated  sodium 
hydrogen  sulphite  solution  (5  grams  to  5  c.c.  of  distilled  water), 
agitating,  and  heating  gently.  T.  H.  P. 

Indirect  Estimation  of  Fat  in  Milk.  L.  Pierre  {Ann.  Chim. 
anal.,  1904,  9,  390). — A  further  reply  to  Steinmann  (this  vol.,  ii, 
789).  L.  DE  K. 

The  Acidity  of  Milk.  R.  Hanne  (Milch  Zeit.,  1904,  33, 
659 — 660). — The  author  recommends  the  following  modification  of 
Soxhlet's  method  for  the  estimation  of  the  acidity  of  fresh  milk.  To 
50  c.c.  of  the  milk  are  added  2  c.c.  of  a  2  per  cent,  alcoholic  phenol- 
phthalein  solution,  and  the  mixture  is  titrated  with  iV710  sodium 
hydroxide  solution.  The  end-point  of  the  titration  is  taken  when  a 
permanent  red  coloration  is  obtained.  The  number  of  c.c.  of  iV710 
sodium  hydroxide  required  to  neutralise  the  50  c.c.  of  milk  is  termed 
the  acid  value  of  the  milk.  One  "  degree  "  of  acidity  as  estimated  by 
Soxhlet's  method  therefore  corresponds  with  1*25  "degrees"  by  the 
above  method.  Water  should  not  be  added  to  the  milk  before  titra- 
tion, and  the  author  sees  no  advantage  in  calculating  the  acidity  on 
]  00  c.c.  of  milk.  The  addition  of  3  drops  of  formalin  to  the  50  c.c.  of 
milk  caused  an  increase  in  the  acidity,  which  was  not  due  to  the 
acidity  of  the  formalin.  W.  P.  S. 

Reactions  for  the  Microchemical  Detection  of  Organic 
Bases.  Theodoke  H.  Behrens  {Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  1904,  43, 
333 — 355.  Compare  Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  455y. — A  solution  of  iodine  in 
potassium  iodide  serves  to  distinguish  between  fatty  and  aromatic 
bases,  yielding  crystalline  derivatives  with  the  latter  only.  Aromatic 
bases  do  not  form  double  magnesium  phosphates,  it  is  therefore  possible 
to  sepaiate  them  from  ammonia  and  most  of  the  alkylamines  by  the 
addition  of  magnesium  hydroxide  and  sodium  phosphate.  Heterocyclic 
bases  may  be  detected  in  the  presence  of  homocyclic  bases  by  oxidising 
the  latter  with  chromic  acid. 

A  method  for  the  separation  of  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary 
aromatic  bases   by  means  of  benzenesul phonic  chloride  is  described. 
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Tertiary  bases  also  yield  sparingly  soluble  compounds  with  potassium 
ferrocyanide  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Homocyclic  diamines  are  separated  from  monoamines  by  their  non- 
volatility  in  a  current  of  steam,  or,  in  many  cases,  by  the  formation  of 
sparingly  soluble  sulphates. 

Aminophenols,  imines,  and  amino-acids  are  separated  by  ammonium 
carbonate,  which  sets  free  the  two  former,  the  amino-acids  remaining  as 
ammonium  salts.  Imines  are  separated  from  aminophenols  by  pre- 
cipitation with  sodium  acetate  ;  aminophenols  and  hydroxyquinolines 
yield  brightly  coloured  compounds  with  diazobenzenesulphonic  acid. 

The  orientation  of  bases  in  the  aniline,  aminophenol,  and  naphthyl- 
amine  groups  may  be  determined,  and  a  partial  separation  of  the 
isomerides  effected  by  adding  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  potassium 
aiitimony  tartrate  to  a  neutral  solution  of  the  hydrochlorides.  The 
characters  of  the  ortho-,  meta-,  and  para-derivatives  are  described. 

Homocyclic  Amines. — The  aqueous  solution  is  very  slowly  distilled 
with  sodium  hydroxide.  The  first  drops  of  the  distillate  contain  only 
aniline,  followed  by  the  toluidines.  These  are  precipitated  as  iodo- 
sulphates  by  adding  iodine  and  sodium  sulphate  to  the  acidified  solu- 
tion. The  xylidines  separate  as  hydriodides.  The  higher  homologues 
and  a-naphthylamine  separate  in  the  solid  form,  ^-naphthylamine 
mostly  remains  in  the  distilling  flask.  Phenylenediamincs  are  extracted 
from  the  residue  by  adding  potassium  carbonate  and  shaking  with 
?sobutyl  alcohol.  o-Phenylenediamine  is  precipitated  by  alloxan  and 
sodium  acetate  as  quinoxaline  ;  the  p-diamine  is  precipitated  from  the 
filtrate  as  sulphate  ;  the  ?n-diamine  is  recognised  by  its  colour-reactions 
on  diazotising  or  by  its  iodo-derivative. 

Formyl  and  acetyl  derivatives  of  bases  yield  characteristic  platini- 
iodides. 

Benzylamines. — The  free  bases  are  shaken  with  water  and  a  small 
quantity  of  benzene,  which  extracts  di-  and  tri-benzylamine  (1). 
Sodium  hydroxide  is  added  to  the  residual  solution,  and  the  mono- 
benzylamine  extracted  with  benzene  and  precipitated  with  a-naphtha- 
quinone.  The  benzene  solution  (1)  is  evaporated,  converted  into  sulph- 
ates, and  shaken  with  benzene  after  addition  of  sodium  carbonate. 
A  crystalline  residue  on  evaporating  the  benzene  indicates  tribenzyl- 
amine. 

Heterocyclic  Bases. — Pyridine  and  its  homologues  are  separated  from 
a  solution  in  which  litmus  remains  violet  by  distillation.  Pyridine 
is  precipitated  as  tri-iodopyridine,  the  homologues  are  separated  by 
oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate.  Pyrrole  and  indole  may  be 
distilled  even  in  presence  of  free  sulphuric  acid.  Quinoline  derivatives 
are  characterised  by  their  ferrocyanides.  Hydroxyquinolines  are  not 
volatile  in  a  current  of  steam.  Aminoquinolines  react  both  as  quino- 
line derivatives  and  as  primary  amines.  Acridines  are  separated  from 
quinoline  by  precipitation  as  acridine  sulphite,  and  may  also  be 
recognised  by  their  crystalline  mercurichlorides. 

Alkaloids. — Most  of  the  alkaloids  may  be  characterised  by  their 
ferrocyanides.  Coniine,  nicotine,  and  sparteine  distil  in  a  current  of 
steam.  Pilocarpine,  cytisine,  cocaine,  ecgonine,  and  the  atropine 
group  dissolve  readily  in  water  and  may  be  sublimed.     To  separate 
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them,  sodium  carbonate  is  added  to  the  solution,  from  which  light 
petroleum  extracts  cocaine  ;  benzene  then  extracts  pilocarpine,  tropine, 
atropine  bases,  and  codeine  ;  chloroform  extracts  cytisine  ;  ecgonine  is 
extracted  last  by  wobutyl  alcohol.  Morphine,  apomorphine,  and 
cupreine  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  dissolve  in  sodium  hydroxide, 
and  are  precipitated  by  ammonium  carbonate.  Narceine,  narcotine, 
papaverine,  and  thebaine  are  precipitated  by  sodium  carbonate,  and  do 
not  dissolve  in  sodium  hydroxide.  Strychnine  cannot  be  separated 
perfectly  from  brucine,  the  best  results  are  given  by  precipitation 
with  platinic  chloride.  Veratrine  (cevadine)  yields  no  characteristic 
precipitates.  The  cinchona  bases  may  be  fractionally  sublimed,  the 
first  fraction  containing  cinchonine  and  cinchonidine,  which  are  then 
separated  by  crystallisation  from  water.  The  second  fraction,  con- 
taining quinine  and  quinidine,  is  separated  with  difficulty.  Different 
methods  are  described  according  to  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
various  cinchona  bases  present. 

The  microscopic  characters  of  the  various  precipitates  are  described. 

C.  H.  D. 

Alkaloid  Reactions.  III.  Atropine.  C.  Reichard  {Chern.  Zeit., 
1904,  28,  1048 — 1050). — The  following  new  tests  for  atropine  are 
given.  If  atropine  sulphate  is  rubbed  with  a  little  sucrose  and 
moistened  with  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  mass  turns  rose-red 
or  dark  red  on  warming  and  remains  so  for  some  time.  If  atropine 
is  mixed  with  arsenious  or  arsenic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  a  reduction 
of  arsenic  takes  place.  If  a  small  particle  of  cobalt  nitrate  is  dissolved 
in  a  drop  of  water  and  mixed  with  a  trace  of  atropine  sulphate,  no 
reaction  takes  place  in  the  cold,  but,  on  warming  and  evaporating,  a 
green  residue  is  obtained,  which  dissolves  in  water  with  a  green 
colour  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  characteristic  atropine  odour  is  noticed. 
This  colour  is  destroyed  by  ammonia,  potassium  hydroxide  turns  it 
violet.  A  solution  of  bismuth  trichloride  gives  no  reaction  with 
atropine,  but,  on  adding  sulphuric  acid,  an  intense  yolk-of-egg  colour 
is  obtained.  A  solution  of  antimony  trichloride  gives  a  green  colour 
on  warming.  Other  reactions  of  less  importance  are  also  com- 
municated. L-  DE  K. 

Certain  Reactions  of  the  Cinchona  Alkaloids.  Albert  B. 
Lyons  {Phann.  Rev.,  1904,  22,  365— 371).— A  slightly  acid  solution 
containing  about  2  per  cent,  of  quinine  sulphate  gives  precipitates 
when  mixed  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  either  ammonium  acetate, 
ammonium  citrate,  potassium  sodium  tartrate,  ammonium  oxalate,  or 
sodium  salicylate.  A  similar  solution  of  cinchonidine  sulphate  is  also 
precipitated  by  these  reagents  with  the  exception  of  ammonium 
oxalate.  Sodium  salicylate  alone  precipitates  quinidine  and  cincho- 
nine from  their  acid  solutions.  Borax  gives  no  precipitate  with  any 
of  these  alkaloids  if  the  solutions  be  distinctly  acid  in  reaction,  whilst 
sodium  benzoate  precipitates  all  four  ;  the  addition  of  a  little  water, 
however,  redissolves  the  crystals.  Sodium  phosphate  precipitates 
quinine,  cinchonidine,  and  cinchonine,  but  not  quinidine.  Potassium 
iodide  and  chromate  do  not  precipitate  these  alkaloids  in  acid  solu- 
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tions.  In  neutral  solutions,  precipitates  are  obtained  in  the  case  of 
quinine.  Acid  solutions  of  quinine  arc  not  affected  by  resorcinol,  but 
strong  neutral  solutions  of  quinine  bisulphate  deposit  crystals  when 
mixed  with  the  latter  reagent.  In  all  cases  where  precipitation  occurs, 
the  addition  of  more  sulphuric  acid  or  a  little  alcohol  redissolves  the 
precipitate.  W.  P.  S. 

Tests  for  Strychnine  and  Brucine.  [II.  Strychnine.] 
C.  Reichard  {Chem.  Zeit.,  1904,  28,  977— 979).— A  critical  review  of 
tests  already  known.  The  following  new  reactions  are  given.  A 
mixture  of  strychnine  nitrate  and  copper  nitrate  yields  a  residue 
which  turns  violet  on  addition  of  stannous  chloride,  but,  on  drying, 
the  mass  again  becomes  green.  On  evaporating  strychnine  nitrate 
wrth^platinic  chloride  and  then  adding  sulphuric  acid,  the  mixture 
turns  dark  red  on  warming ;  brucine  turns  yellow.  Hydrogen  per- 
oxide, strychnine,  and  sulphuric  acid  give  a  blue  liquid  with  yellow 
edges  ;  after  a  while,  the  mixture  turns  yellow ;  the  colouring  matter 
is  not  extracted  by  ether.  Sulphuric  acid,  strychnine,  and  titanic  acid 
give  a  blue  liquid  gradually  changing  to  yellow,  which  remains  so  on 
adding  water  (distinction  from  brucine).  Strychnine,  when  evapor- 
ated with  potassium  hydroxide,  gives  a  residue  which  turns  dark  blue 
on  adding  stannous  chloride  ;  brucine  gives  no  colour.  Hydrochloric 
acid  and  potassium  persulphate  give  no  reaction  with  strychnine  in 
the  cold,  whilst  with  brucine  a  splendid  red  colour  is  developed  which 
disappears  only  after  some  time.  On  warming,  the  strychnine  solu- 
tion turns  yellow.  This  persulphate  test  will  show  the  smallest  ad- 
mixture of  brucine  in  a  strychnine  solution.  L,  de  K. 

The  Neutral- red  Reaction  for  Bacillus  Coli  Communis. 
Ernest  W.  Moore  and  Cecil  Revis  {J.  Pathol.  Bacteriol.,  1904,  10, 
97 — 104). — Unsatisfactory  results  were  obtained  in  the  use  of  this 
reaction ;  this  is  due  to  the  kind  of  medium  used ;  the  addition  of 
glucose  is  inhibitory  rather  than  the  reverse.  The  presence  of  lactone 
appears  to  be  essential,  W.  D.  H. 

Reactions  of  the  Oxidising  Enzymes  of  Cow's  and  Human 
Milk.  Franz  Utz  (CAem.  Centr.,  1904,  ii,  1000;  from  Oesterr.  Chem. 
Zeit.f  1904,  7,  389 — 391). — An  adverse  criticism  of  Rullmann's  work 
(this  vol.,  ii,  304).  L.  de  K. 

Detection  of  Yeast  Extract  in  Meat  Extract.  M.  Wintgen 
{Arch,  rharni.,  1904,  242,  537— 538).— A  10  per  cent,  solution  of  the 
extract  is  made,  and  20  c.c.  of  it  are  mixed  with  2  c.c.  of  sulphuric 
acid  (1:4)  and  salted  out  with  powdered  zinc  sulphate.  After  remain- 
ing for  1 — 2  days,  the  liquid  is  filtered  through  a  good  filter,  the  first 
few  c.c.  that  come  through  being  poured  back  on  to  the  filter  ;  if  not 
less  than  20 — 30  per  cent,  of  the  extract  was  yeast  extract,  the  filtrate 
is  milky.  This  turbidity  must  be  looked  for  at  once,  for  it  disappears 
gradually  when  the  filtrate  is  allowed  to  remain.  Milk  extracts,  like 
meat  extracts,  give  a  perfectly  clear  filtrate  in  the  same  circum- 
stances. C.  F.  B. 
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Sautermeister),  a.,  i,  262. 
3-Acetoxy-4:5-diplienyl-2-<«r^.-butyl- 

furan  (Japp  and  Maitland),  T  ,  1498. 
a-Acetoxyethylacetonedicarboxylicacid, 

methyl  and  ethyl  esters  (Haller  and 

March),  A.,  i,  713. 
a-Acetoxylanric     acid     and     its    ethyl 

ester  (GufiRix),  A.,  i,  138. 
6-Acetoxymethylconmarin       and        its 

bromo-derivatives     (Stoermer      and 

Ortker),  a.,  i,  245. 
7-Acetoxy-7'-plienylbntyrie      acid,      /3- 

nitro-,  methyl  ester  (Wieland),  A., 

i,  :>'o. 
4'-Acetoxyphenyl-2-chloro-4:6-(i{initro- 

3-tolylEimine  (Reverdin,  Dresrl,  and 

DEi,ii:TKA),  A.,  i,  580. 
3-Acetoxy-2-phenyl-4:5-dipbenylene- 

faran  (.Iapp  ami  Wood),  P.,  221. 
8-Acetozyterpan-2-one-6-yIacetoacetic 

acid,   ethyl  ester  (Rabe  and   Weil- 

inger),  a.,  i,  609. 
^y-Acetozytetraphenylmethan*         (Bis- 

trzycki  and  Gyr),  A.,  i,  315. 
Acetyl-.     See   also   Acet-,    Aceto-,   and 

under  the  parent  Substance. 
Acetyl  chloride,  preparation  of  (Wohl), 

A.,  i.  795. 
Acetylacetone,    ultra-violet    absorption 

spectra    of  (Baly    and    Desch),  T., 

1029  ;  P.,  157. 
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Aoetylacetone,    action  of  cyanogen  on 

(TRAunKaud  BRAUMANN),A.,i,  710. 

rare  earth  derivatives  (BiLTZ),  A.,  i, 

714. 
metallic   derivatives,  and  their  com- 
pounds   with     bases     (Biltz    and 
Clinch),  A.,  i,  715. 
sodium     derivative,     action     of    epi- 
chlorobydriu   on   the  (Halleb  and 
Blanc),  A.,  i,  180. 
Acetylacetone-^-anisidide  (Koenios  and 

Mk.ngel),  a.,  i,  528. 
Acetylacetonediozime   from  sorbic  acid 

(Fklst),  a.,  i,  852. 
Acetylacetoneglacamine  (Roux),  A.,  i, 

230. 
Acetylacetone-7't-hydroxyanilide      (Bij- 

Low  and  IfssLEu),  A.,  i,  191. 
Acetylaceturylhydrazide.     See  Glycine 

hydrazide,  diucetyi  derivative. 
Acetylalanine,  chloro-  (Fischer),  A.,  i, 

652. 
Acetylamino-.      See  under    the   parent 

Substance. 
AcetyIaniline-?/i-Bulphonic  acid  {acetyl- 
metanilic    acid),    ^-nitro-    (Kalle    & 
Co.),  A.,  i,  664,  870. 
Acetylbenzylanilide  (Auger),  A.,  i,  805. 
Acetylcarbinol    {acetol)    and    its    acyl 
derivatives,  action  of  organomagnes- 
ium  compounds  on  (Klixg),  A.,  i, 
2,  133. 
methyl  ether  (Henry  ;  Kling),  A. ,  i, 
474. 
Acetylcarbinol,  chloro-  (Smirnoff),  A., 

i,  214. 
Acetylcatechol,    w-chloro-,   reaction   of, 
with     amines    (Farbwbrke     vorm. 
Meister,  Lucius,  &  BRtJNiNo),  A., 
i,  873. 
Acetyl-f^i-     and     -^ri-chloroacetamide, 

chloro-  (Konig),  A.,  i,  296. 
Acetyl-m-cresols,  4-  and   6-,  and   their 
methyl    and    ethyl    ethers,    and    the 
oximes  of  the  4-compound  (Eijkman), 
A.,  i,  664. 
Acetylcyanamide,      cyano-      (Farben- 

FABRIKEK    VORM.    F.    BaYER   &    Co.), 

A.,  i,  800. 
Acetyldesmotroposantonin,         optically 
active,  crystalline  form  of  (Millose- 
vich),  a.,  i,  320. 
Acetyldiglycylglycine      [acetyldiglycyl- 
amiiioacctic  acid),  amino-,  hydroxy-, 
and  diiodo-,   ethyl  esters,  and   the 
hydrazide   of  the   amino-  and  azo- 
imide   of    the    hydroxy-compounds 
(Curtius),  a.,  i,  477. 
chloro-  (Fischer),  A.,  i,  653. 
Acetyl-a7-diketohydrindene  and   its  re- 
actions (Dieckmann  and  Stein),  A., 
i,  874. 


/3-AcetyI-aa-dimethyl?^oallitaric       acid 

(Siemonsen),  a.,  i,  952. 
Acetyldiphenylmethyltetrahydropyr- 

imidine   (Kuhemann   and   Watson), 

T.,  4.'')9  ;  P.,  48. 
Acetylene,  nascent,  action  of,  on  benz- 
ene    in     presence     of     aluminium 
chloride  (Parone),  A.,  i,  26. 

action  of  magnesium  phenyl  bromide 
on  (Oddo),  a.,  i,  862. 

action  of  nitric  acid  on  (Mascarelli), 
A.,  i,  277. 

use  of,  for  heating  germinating  stoves 
by  means  of  an  automatic  tempera- 
ture regulator  (JoFFRlN),  A.,  ii, 
310. 

sodium    derivatives   (Skosabewsky), 
A.,  i,  793. 
Acetylene,    rfiiodo-,    decomposition    of 

(ScHENCK  and  Litzendorff),  A.,   i, 

841. 
AcetylglycoUic  acid,  anilide  and  phenet- 

idide  of  (Axschdtz  and  Bertram), 

A.,  i,  990. 
Acetyl  groups,  estimation  of  (Perkin), 

P.,  171. 
Acetylhydrazide,    amino-.    See  Glycine 

hydrazide. 
Acetylmethylcarbinol,  production  of,  by 

the   bacteria    of    the    group    Bacillits 

mesentericus  (Desmots),  A.,  ii,  276. 
as-Acetylphenylcarbamide  (Bruce),  A., 

i,  492. 
Acetylphenybsocarbamide  methyl  ethers, 

s-  and  as-,  and   their  salts   (Bruce), 

A.,  i,  492. 
Acetylphenylglycine,      ^-amino-       and 

jj-nitro-  (Badlsche  Anilin-  &  Soda- 

Fabrik),  a.,  i,  806. 
Acetylphenylglycine-o-carboxylic   acid, 

preparation  of  (Vorlander&Mummb), 

A.,  i,  317  ;    (Badische    Anilin-  & 

Soda-Fabrik),  a.,  i,  806. 
)3-Acetyl-a-phenylpropionic  acid  and  itii 

amide   (Kuhemann),  T.,    1455 ;    P., 

206. 
Acetylresorcinol  (Eijkman),  A.,  i,  665. 
Acetylsalicylic  acid,  anilide  and  phenet- 

idide  of  (Anschutz  and   Bertram), 

A.,  i,  990. 
Acetyltetramethyldehydrohsematoxyl- 

ins,  a-  and  /3-  (Herzig  and  Pollak), 

A.,  i,  81. 
^-Acetyl-o-thymol    (Eijkman),    A.,    i, 

665. 
Acetyltoluenes,  4-  and  6-,  3-liydroxy-. 

See  Acetylcresols. 
Acetyltriglycylglycine,  chloro-  (Fisch- 
er), A.,  i,  653. 
Acetyltropyl-lnpineine    and    -tropeine 

(Chininfabrik  Braunschweig, 

Buckler  &  Co.),  A.,  i,  685. 
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Acetyl-^ty^o8i]le,     chloro-     (Fischer), 

A.,  i,  652. 
Acid,  CjHgOgPa,  and  its  salts,  from  wheat 

bran   (Patten   and  Hart),  A.,  ii, 

509. 
C4H5O5N,  from  the  hydrolysis  of  the 

methyl     derivative     of    isonitroso- 

malonamide  (Ratz),  A.,  i,  300. 
C4Ha08N3,    and    its    salts,    from    the 

methylation  of  silver  nitroacetamide 

(Ratz),  A.,  i,  859. 
C4H7O3N3,    ethyl    ester,    from    ethyl 

bisdiazoacetoacetate  (Betti),  A.,  i, 

533. 
CgHaOjNCl,      from      o-chloroanilino- 

acetonitrile     (Knoevenagel      and 

Kluckk),  a.,  i,  989. 
CgH]gOgN2,     from    casein    (Skraup), 

A.,  i,  539. 
C9H14O6,  and  its  esters,  obtained  as  a 

by-product      of      the      electrolytic 

preparation   of  adipic    acid    (Bou- 

veault).  A.,  i,  9. 
C10H14O2,   and   its  salts,    from   laurel 

leaves  (Thoms  and  Molle),  A.,  i, 

606. 
C10H14O3,    and    C,oH]e04,     from    the 

oxidation   of  camphene   (Wagxer, 

MoYCHO,  and  Zienkowski),  A.,  i, 

438. 
C10H14O4  (two),  from    ethyl  A^-cyclo- 

heptenecarboxylate   (Buchner  and 

Scheua),  a.,  i,  412. 
CnHijOs  (two),  from  the  nitrile  from 

carvone     and     hydrogen      cyanide 

(Hann  and  Lapworth),  P.,  54. 
CiiHigOj,    and    its    salts,    from    the 

oxidation     of     hexylaticonic     acid 

(Fittio  and  Simon),  A.,  i,  554. 
Ci.2H,40f,N2,    from   the   hydrolysis    of 

CigHigOgNs  (Sch.mitt),  a.,  i,  481. 
C12H16O4,    and   Ci2Hi703l^   from    the 

cyanohydrin     from      carvone     and 

hydrogen      cyanide     (Hann      and 

Lapworth),  P.,  54. 
C12H24O2  (?),  from  Suberilesdomuneula 

(Henze),  a.,  i,  410. 
Ci3H,208,    and   its  methyl   ester   and 

tribromo-derivative,  from  the  oxid- 
ation      of       bisdiphenylbutadiene 

(Ruber),  A.,  i,  569. 
C13H14O2N2,      from      phenylhydrazine 
and     ethyl     a3-diacetylpropionato 

(Korschun),  a.,  i,  615. 
('14^1603^48,    and     its     salts,     from 

sulphur     dioxide     and     diazotised 

}/i-toluidine  (Truoer  and  Hille), 
A.,  i,  118. 
C16H14O3,  and  its  dibromide  and 
bromolactone,  from  a-oxy-fiy-di- 
phenylbutyrolactone  (Erlenmbyer 
and  Arbbmz),  A.,  i,  1015. 


Acid,    C17H13O3N,   from   2-inethylindole 

and  phthalic  anhydride  (Renz),  A., 

i,  534. 
C17HJ4O,,    from    the    hydroiylactone 

from      phenylpyruvic      acid       and 

piperonaldehyde  (Erlenmeyer  and 

Braun),  a.,  i,  1017. 
Ci7Hig03,    and    its   ethyl   ester,    from 

benzaldehyde   and   ethyl    succinate 

(Stobbe  and  Nao6m),  A.,  i,  589. 
CijHjgOg,       from      a-oxy-0-phenyl-7- 

benzylbutyrolactone    (Erlenmeter 

and  Reis),  A.,  i,  1018. 
Ci7H,804,  and  its  lactones,  from  a-oxy- 

/8-phenyl-7-methoxyphenylbutyTO- 

lactone  (Erlenmeyer  and  Latter- 

mann),  a.,  i,  1018. 
Ci7H3o04,     and    C17H3QO5,    from    the 

oxidation     of    chaiilmoogric     acid 

(Power  and   Gornall),  T.,  860  ; 

P.,  137. 
C17H34O2,  from  the  aldehyde,  C17HJ4O, 

from     o-hydroxystearic     acid     (Le 

Sueur),  P.,  14. 
CigHiaOgNa,  from  phenylhydrazine  and 

o-ethylphenacylmalonic  acid  (Eijk- 

man),  a.,  i,  590. 
C^HigOg,    and   CjgHaoOg,    salts,   from 

the   condensation   of    benzaldehyde 

with    itaconic    acid    (Fimo    and 

Bock),  A.,  i,  745, 
CjqHaijOa,     from    a-hydroxy-3-phenyl- 

7-isopropylphenylbutyrolactone(EE- 

LENMEYERand  Kehren),  A.,i,  1016. 
C,9Hao04N2,  from  phenylhydrazine  and 

/3-ethylphenacylmalonic  acid  (Eijk- 

man),  a.,  i,  590. 
C30H32O3,  from  cholesterol.     See  Acid, 

C27H44O4. 
C27H42O3,    C27H43O4CI,   and   C3;H440{, 

from     cholesterol     (Wikdaus    and 

Stein),  A.,  i,  1010. 
^ii^u^t)   ^^'^    its    ^1^  Aod    esters, 

from  cholesterol  (Diels  and  Abder- 

halden),  a.,  i,  880. 
Acid  anhydrides.     See  Anhydrides. 
Acid  chlorides,  organic,  preparation  of 
(Badiscue  Anilin-  k.  Soda-Fabrik), 
A.,  i,  282. 
Acids  from  coniferous  plants  (Eastkr* 

FIELD  and  Bagley),  T.,  1288;  P., 

112;  (TscHiRCH),  A.,  i,  78. 
action  of,  on  enzymes  (Bokornt),  A., 

i.,  129. 
sucroclastic   action  of,   as  contrasted 

with  that  of  enzymes  (Armstronq 

and  Caldwell),  A.,  i,  967,  1070. 
addition  of,  to  a/S-unsaturated  ketones 

(Vorlander  and  Hayakawa),  A., 

i,  65  ;  (Vorlander  and  Tubandt), 

A.,     i,     535  ;     (Vorlandxr    and 

Sikbkrt),  a.,  i,  900. 
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Acids,  coudensation  of,  with  sulphinic 
acids  (KoHLEU  and  Reimer),  A.,  i, 
233. 
toxic  action  of,  on  seedlings  (Cameron 
and     Breazeale),    A.,     ii,     283 ; 
(Cameron),  A.,  ii,  364. 
indicators  for  (Salessky),  A.,  ii,  319  ; 
(Fels),  a.,  ii,  320. 
Acids,  aromatic,  and  their  derivatives  in 
phenol  solution,    relation    between 
constitution  and  change  of  associa- 
tion of  (Robertson),  T.,  1617;  P., 
222. 
aromatic  fatty,  synthesis  of,  by  means 

of  lactones  (Eijkman),  A.,  i,  669. 
carboxylic,  and  their  esters,  electrolytic 
reduction   of,    in   sulphuric   acid 
solution     (Tafel     and     Fried- 
richs),  a.,  i,  849. 
action  of  nitriles  on  (Konig),  A.,  i, 
296. 
dibasic,    condensation  of,   with  alde- 
hydes and  lactones  (Fittio),  A.,  i, 
744. 
as-  di-,  and  poly-basic,  esterification 
of   (Wegscheider    and    Glogau), 
A.,  i,  249. 
dicarboxylic,     electrolysis    of    (Van- 
zetti),  a.,  i,  850. 
action  of  magnesium  aryl  haloids  on 
(Dilthev  and  Last),  A.,  i,  667, 
1029;  (Valeur),  A.,  i,  901. 
compounds  of,  with  aromatic  bases 
(Anselmino),  a.,  i,  306. 
fatty,  method  of  preparing  (Blaise), 
A.,  i,  369. 
method  of  characterising  (Locquin), 

A.,  i,  644. 
action  of,  on  starch  (Kldiaschwili), 
A.,  i,  798. 
higher  fatty,    relation    between    the 
molecular  weight  and  the  physio- 
logical accion  of  (Meyer),  A.,  ii, 
275. 
synthesis  of,  in  the  liver  (Hildes- 
HEiM  and  Leathe.s),  A.,  ii,  355. 
lower  fatty,  solubility  of  some  salts  of 

(Stanley),  A.,  i,  468. 
saturated  fatty,  estimation  and  separa- 
tion of  (Partheil  and  Feri6),  A., 
i,  5  ;  (Fahrion;  Farnsteiner),  A., 
ii,  788. 
highly  dissociated,  determination  and 
calculation  of  equilibria  for  (Roth- 
mund and  Drucker),  A.,  ii,   231; 
(Drucker),  a.,  ii,  809. 
inorganic,  can  the  formation  of  com- 
plexes be  deduced  from  the  elec- 
trical conductivity  of  mixtures  of  ? 
(Hofmann),  a.,  ii,  10. 
complex   (Kehrmann    and    Flue- 
scheim),   a.,  ii,  411. 


Acids,  inorganic,  complex,  derivatives  of 
(Rogers  and  Smith),  A.,  ii,  178  ; 
(Balke  and  Smith),  A.,  ii,  179. 
metallic  (Hall),  A.,  ii,  824. 
organic,  preparation  of,  from  petroleum 
(Zelinsky),  a.,  i,  811. 
binary  mixtures  of,  conductivity  of 

(Barmwater),  a.,  ii,  10. 
calculation  of  the  heats  of  combus- 
tion of  (Lemoult),  a.,  ii,  12. 
esterification  of  (Werner  and  Sey- 
BOLi)),   A.,    i,    1013;    (Meyer; 
V.  Liebig),  a.,  i,  1014. 
antimony  salts  of  (Jordis),  A.,  i,  216, 
468;  (Jordis   and   Meyer),  A., 
i,  282  ;  (Moritz),  A.,  i,  845. 
thorium  salts  of  (Morgan),  A.,  i, 

892. 
complex  compounds  of,  with  molyb- 
dic   and    tungstic   acids   (Gross- 
manx  and  Kramer),  A.,  i,  850. 
unsaturated  (Fittjo),  A.,  i,  966. 
measurements    of    conductivity    of 
(Fighter and  Pfister),  A.,  i,  965. 
action   of  hydroxylamine   on  (P08- 

ner),  a.,  i,  160. 
transformation    of  (Fittig),  A.,  i, 

418,  553. 
addition  of  alkali  hydrogen  sulphites 
and  of  sulphurous  acid  to  (Knoe- 
venagel),  a.,  i,  1025. 
of  the  sorbic  series,  and  their  trans- 
formation into  cyclic  hydrocarbons 
(Doebner  and  Staudinger),  A., 
i,  149. 
volatile,      estimation    of,     in     wines 

(Robin),  A.,  ii,  521. 
See  also  Aldehydic  acids,  Amino-acids, 
Carbocyclic  acids,  Diazo-fatty  acids, 
Hydrazo-acids,    Hydroxy-acids,    o- 
Hydroxycarboxylic  acids,  Hydroxy- 
ketonic   acids,  Oximino-acids,  Per- 
acids,  and  Pseudo-acids. 
Aconite,    comparison    of  chemical    and 
physiological  methods  of  assaying  (Ste- 
vens), A.,  ii,  99. 
Acorns,  composition  of  the  fusel  oil  ob- 
tained in  the  distillation  of  (Rudakoff 
and  Alexandroff),  A.,  i,  466. 
Acraldehyde,  /3-hydroxy-,   dianilide  of, 
and  its  hydrochloride  (Claisen),  A., 
i,  14. 
Acridine  haloids  (Senier  and  Austin), 
T.,  1200  ;  P.,  176. 
methiodide    (Bunzly   and  Decker), 
A.,  i,  344. 
Acridine    colouring    matters  (Anilin- 
farben-       &       Extrakt-fabriken 
VORM.  J.  R.  Geigy),  a.,  i,  530  ;  (Bad- 
ische  Anilin-  &  Soda-Fabrik),  a.,  i, 
700;   (Farbwerke  vorm.   Meisteb, 
Lucius,  &  BRtJNiNo),  A., J,  927. 
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Acridine  series,  studies  in  the  (Fox  and 

JiF.wiTT\  T.,  529  ;  P.,  9. 
Acrylglycylglycine,  bromo-  (Fischer), 

A.,  i,  653. 
Actinium  (Debibrne),  A.,  ii,  223,  729. 
Activity  induced  by  thorium  (v.  Lkrcu), 

A.,  ii,  8. 
Acyl  chlorides,  action  of  silver  cyanate 
on  (Billeter),  A.,  i,  397. 

thiocvanates,  tautomeric  character  of 
the"  (Dor an),  P.,  20. 
0-Acyl   compoands,    transformation  of, 

into  iV-derivatives  (Auwers),  A.,    i, 

1051. 
Acylacetic  acid,  esters,  substituted,  pre- 
paration of(BouvE.\ULTand  LocQiis), 

A.,  i,  .'iol  ;  (LocQi'iN),  A.,  i,  552,  691. 
Acylalkylcarbamides,   formation   of,  in 

Hofniaiin's   reaction    (Stieglitz    and 

Eakle),  A.,  i,  40. 
Acylaminoketones,    isomeric   change   of 

diacylanilides      into     (Chattaway), 

T.,   386;    P.,    43;  (Chattaway  and 

Lewis),  T.,  589,  1663  ;  P.,  60,  223. 
Acyl-/)-aininoplienolB,       azo-compounds 

from  (Dahl&  Co.),  A.,  i,  207,  459. 
Acylation,    oliservations   on   (Auwers), 

A.,   i,    1051  ;   (Ai'WER.s,   Bonuy,  and 

MiJLLER),  A.,  i,  1052  ;  (Auwers  and 

P)ONDy),  a.,  i,  1053  ;   (Auwers  and 

BiJRGER ;     Auwers    and     Sonnex- 

sruHL),  A.,  i,  1054. 
Acylazoimides,  action  of,  on  carbamide 

(Curtius  and  Lexhard),  A.,  i,  888. 
Acylcamphors,    metal-organic  synthesis 
of  the  (BrC'HL),  A.,i,  435. 

chemical  and  physical  properties  and 
constitution  of  the  (Bruhl),  A.,  i, 
436. 
l-Acylchloroamino-rfi-  and  -/ri-halogen- 

benzenes  and  their  isomerides  (Chait- 

awav  and  Wadmoke),  T.,  180;  P., 

16. 
Acyliminothio-ethers,      preparation     of 

(AuTENRiETH  and   Bruxixg),   a.,  i, 

35. 
AcyMtnitrohydrocarbons,         semicarb- 

azones  of  (PttNzio),  A.,  i,  723. 
Additive      compounds,      formation     of 

(Hinrichsex),  a.,  i,  1012. 
Address,  congratulatory,  to  Prof.  Mende- 
loeff.  P.,  17. 
to  Sir   Henry   E.   Roscoe,  and  his 
reply,  P.,  84,  106. 

presidential   (Tilden),   T.,    493  :    P., 
72. 
Adenate  (Jonks  and  Partridgr),  A.,  i, 

838. 
Adenine,  and  thio-,  synthesis  or(TRAiTBB), 
A.,  i,  632. 

compound   of,    with   diazobenzenesul- 
phonic  acid  (Burian),  A.,  i,  356. 

Lxxxvi.  ii. 


Adipic  acid  and  its  methyl  and  ethyl 
esters,  electrolytic  preparation  of 
(Bouveault),  a.,  i,  8,  9  ;  (Van- 
ZETTi  and  CoppADORO),  A.,  i, 
141. 
c^taniino-,  from  casein  (Skraup), 
A.,  i,  538. 
Adipic  acids,  2:5-(:{ihydruxy-,  A-  and  -6- 

(Rosenlew),  a.,  i,  553. 
Adrenaline.     See  Epinephrine. 
Adrenalone  and  Peradrenalone  (Fried- 

maxx),  a.,  i,  1069. 
Affinity,  Chemical  : — 
Affinity  constants  of  aniline  and  its 
derivatives  (Farmer  and  Warth), 
T.,  1713  ;  P.,  244. 
Association,   effect  of  one  associated 
solvent  on  the,  of  another  associ- 
ated solvent  ( JoxEs  and  Murray), 
A.,  ii,  387. 
change   of,    of  aromatic   acids  and 
their  derivatives  in  phenol  solu- 
tion (RoBERTsox),  T.,  1617  ;  P., 
222. 
Avidity,    determination    of,    by    the 
polarimetric  method  (Walker),  A., 
ii,  316. 
Kinetics  of  sugar  inversion  (Mellor 

and  Bradshaw),  A.,  ii,  551. 
Changes,  intramolecular  and  originally 
reversible,  extending  over  prolonged 
periods  of  time  (Friswell),  P.,  36. 
Chemical  combination  and  ionisation 
(Walker),  T.,  1082  ;  P.,  133. 
in   the   liquefied   halogen    hydrides 
and  hydrogen  sulphide  (Walker, 
McIntosh,  and  Archibald),  T., 
1098  ;  P.,  134. 
Chemical   dynamics   of  alkyl  iodides 
(Burke  and  Doxxax),  T.,  555; 
P.,  46. 
of  the    reactions    between   sodium 
thiosulphate  and  organic  halogen 
compounds  (Slator),  T.,  1286  ; 
P.,  180. 
Cliemical    reactions    at     very    high 
teiiii)eiatures   (Zengelis),  A.,  ii, 
232. 
supposed  change  in  weight  during 

(Lo  Surdo),  a.,  ii,  720. 
course  of,  and  hypotheses  of  valency 
(Michael),  A.,  ii,  164. 
Dynamic  isomerism,  studies  of  (Lowry 
and      RoiiERTsox),      T.,       154  ; 
(Lowry),  T.,  1551  ;  P.,  108. 
of  a-  and  /3-crotonic  acids  (Mokrrll 
and  Hanson),  T.,  1520  ;  P.,  191. 
Catalytic  action  of  metallic  chlorides 
(GoLnscHMiDT    and    Larsex), 
A.,  ii,  609. 
of  platinum  black  (VoNDR.ic'EK), 
A.,  ii,  890. 
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Affinity,  Chemical: — 
Catalytic     reactions,    theory    of    (v. 
Eulek),  a.,  ii,  318. 
heterogeneous  (Bodensteix),  A., 
ii,  245,  413,  719  ;  (Stock  and 
Gu'itmann),  A.,  ii,  246,  489. 
at   high  temperatures   and   j)res- 
sures  (Ipatieff),  A.,   ii,  644, 
645. 
decomposition  of  antimony  hydiide 
(Stock  and  Guttmann),  A.,  ii, 
246,  489  ;  (Bodenstein),  A.,  ii, 
413. 
of  hydrogen  peroxide  by  means  of 
colloidal  platinum,  influence  of 
persulpliates    on     (PiacE    and 
Denning),  A.,  ii,  247. 
oxidation  of  organic  substances  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (Bue- 
uiG  and  Bkown),  A.,  ii,  247. 
Catalysis,  negative,  in  a  homogeneous 
system  (Titoff),  A.,  ii,  113. 
of  ethyl  acetate   by  nitric  acid  in 
presence  of  alkali  nitrates  (LuN- 
DitN),  A.,  ii,  719. 
of  hydrazine  (Purgoiti  and  Zani- 

CHELLI),  A;,  ii,  329. 
of  hydrogen  peroxide  by  iodine  ions 
(Walton),  A.,  ii,  319. 
by  palladium  (Bredig  and  Fort- 
ner),  a.,  ii,  318. 
Chemical    eqailibrium    (Pissarjew- 
.sky),  a.,  ii,  243. 
and  fall  of  temperature  (Nernst), 

A.,  ii,  389. 
laws  of  displacement  of  (ARlfes),  A., 

ii,  16. 
determination   and    calculation    of, 
for  highly  dissociated  acids  (Roth- 
MtiNU  and  Drucker),  A.,  ii,  231  ; 
(Drucker),  a.,  ii,  809. 
theoretical  consideration  of  reactions 
which  take  place  in  two  or  more 
successive  stages  (Jujjgius),  A., 
ii,  716. 
systems  containing  silicic  and  hydro- 
fluoric acids  (Baur),  A.,  ii,  608. 
of  gases  in  the  Bunsen  flame  ( H  aber 

and  Richardt),  A.,  ii,  166. 
of  mixtures  of  fused  salts  (Brun- 

ner),  a.,  ii,  244. 
CO  +  HjO^COa  +  Hg    (Hahn),    A., 

ii,  643. 
in  solutions  of  glucose  and  of  galact- 
ose    (Lowby),    T.,     1551  ;     P., 
108. 
between  hydroferrocyanic  and  hydro- 
ferricyanic  acids  (Prud'homme), 
A.,  i,  21. 
between    iron,    ferrosoferric    oxide, 
hydrogen,     and     water     vapour 
(Preuner),  a.,  ii,  317. 


Affinity,  Chemical: — 

Chemical  eqailibrium  of  lead  and  tin 
in  presence  of  solutions  of  their 
salts  (Sackur),  a.,  ii,  336. 
Mg(OH)2  +  2NH4Cl  =  MgCl2  + 
2NH4OH  (Herz  and  MuHs),  A., 
ii,  171. 
between  the  n-  and  i^-nitro-deriva- 
tives  of  camphor    (Lowky    and 
Robertson),  T.,  1541. 
between  potassium  ferrocyanide  and 
ferricyanide  in  presence  of  alkali 
hydroxides  (Prud'homme),  A.,  i, 
21. 
between  silver  salts  (Lucas),  A.,  ii, 
715. 
Eqailibrium  constants,  order  of  mag- 
nitude of  the  time  of  formation  of 
(Habe^i),   a.,  ii,  607,   808  ;  (Bod- 
lander  ;  Abegg  ;  Danneel),  A., 
ii,  713. 
Decomposition    of    carbon    monoxide 

(Schenck),  a.,  ii,  28. 
Decomposition-tension    of   salts,  and 
their     anti-fermeiitative    properties 
(McGuigan),  a.,  ii,  248. 
Hydrolytic    decomposition    of  salts, 
determination     by    an     iodometric 
method  of  the  degree  of  (Pawloff 
and  Gerasimoff),  A.,  ii,  546. 
Distribation    of    a    non-dissociating 
substance    between     two     solvents 
(Jager),  a.,  ii,  386. 
Distribation  coefBicient  of   hydrogen 
peroxide  between  water  and  ether 
(OssiPOFF   and   Popoff),   A.,  ii, 
165. 
of  oxalic   acid  between  water  and 
ether  in  i)resence  of  neutral  salts 
(Fedoroff),  a.,  i,  221. 
Enzyme  action  (Visser),  A.,  i,  540; 
(Armstrong),  A.,i,  956,  957,  1070; 
(Armstrong  and  Caldwell),  A.,  i, 
957,  1070  ;  (Liebermann),   A.,   ii, 
474  ;  (Barendrecht),  A.,  ii,  551, 
719. 
Hydrolysis,  theory  of  (Lewkowitsch), 
A.,  i,  6,  283;  (Balbiano),  A.,i, 
216,  798  ;  (Goldschmidt),  A.,  i, 
468  ;  (Fanto),  A.,  i,  843. 
study  of,   by  conductivity  methods 
(Stieglitz  and  Derby),   A.,  ii, 
464. 
of    starch    by    acids    (Rolfe    and 
Geromanos  ;  Rolfe  and  Had- 
dock), A.,  i,  17  ;    (GRiJTERs), 
A.,  i,  852. 
by  diastase  (Ford),  T.,  980;  P., 
112. 
of  substances  containing  pentosans 
by  dilute   acids   or   by  sulphites 
(Hauebs  and  Tollens),  A.,  i,  16. 
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Affinity,  Chemical  : — 
Velocity  of  absorption  of  gaseous  by 

solid  substances  (Hantzsch),  A.,  ii, 

541. 
Velocity  of  decomposition  of  ammon- 
ium nitrite  (Akndt),  A.,  ii,  16. 

of  a  mixture  of  soJium  nitrite  and 
ammonium    chloride     (Berger), 
A.,  ii,  483. 
Velocity  of  emulsin  action  (Herzog), 

A.,  ii,  164. 
Velocity  of  enzymatic  action  (Heu- 

zog),  a.,  ii,  506. 
Velocity  of  esterification  of  mannitol 

and  mannitle    by  iilio.s[ihorous  acid 

(Carue),  a.,  i,  16. 
Velocity     of    formation    of     iodates 

(FoRSTER),  A.,  ii,  163. 
Velocity    of    hydrolysis    by  maltase 
(Terroine),  a.,  ii,    317  ;   (Phi- 
loche),  a.,  ii,  318,  839. 

of  glucosidic  acetates  (Armstrong 
and  Arup),  T.,  1046;  P.,  169. 

of  the  isomeric  tetramethyl  a-  and 
j8-methylgalactosides  (Irvine 
and  Cameron).  T.,  1079;  P., 
174. 

of  tetramethyl  a-  and  /3-methyl- 
glucosidcs  (PuRDiE  and  Irvine), 
T.,  1065;  P.,  173. 

of  substances  containing  pentosans 
by  dilute  acids  or  by  sulphites 
(Havers  and  Tollens),  A.,  i, 
16. 
Velocity  of  liberation  of  hydrogen 
from  water  by  the  action  ot  sodium 
and  potassium  amalgams  (Fer- 
NEKEs),  A.,  ii,  163. 

of  iodine  from  solutions  of  chromic 
acid,  pota-ssium  iodide,  and  fer- 
rous sulphate,  influence  of  tem- 
perature on  the  (Benson),  A., 
ii,  316. 

of  iodine  from  ethylene  iodide  and 
bromoiodide  in  jjresenco  of  po- 
tassium iodide  (Slatok),  T., 
1697  ;  P.,  221. 
Velocity  of  oxidation  of  sulnhurous 
acid,  influence  of  liydriodic  acid 
and  of  metallic  salts  on  the 
(Berg),  A.,  ii,  304. 

of  thiocyanic  acid  and  its  salts  by 
hydrogen  peroxide  (Kastle   and 
Smith),  A.,  i,  857. 
Velocity  of  reaction  and  free  energy 
(Bodknstein),  a.,  ii,  717. 

in  non-homogeneous  systems,  theory 
of  (Nernst;  Buunner),  A.,  ii, 
315. 

influence  of  various  factors  on  the 
(Vandevem)E  and  Wastebuj), 
A.,  ii,  649. 


Affinity,  Chemical  : — 
Velocity  of  reaction  in  aqueous  solu- 
tions near  the  point  of  maximum 
density    (Quartaroli),    A.,    ii, 
607. 
between  bromine  and  acetaldehyde 
•   in  aqueous  solution  (  Bugabszky), 

A.,  ii,  551. 
between  the  halogens  and  carbonyl 
compounds,    and    the    effect    of 
acids  on  it  (Lapworth),  T.,  30. 
between   iodic  and  hydriodic  acids 
(DrsHMAN),  A.,  ii,  718. 
Velocity  of  solution  of  salts  in  their 
aqueous  solutions  (SchOrr),  A.,  ii, 
543. 
Velocity   of  transformation  of  aceto- 
phenoneoxime     into     acetanilide 
(de  Bruyn  and  Sluiter),  A.,  ii, 
473. 
of    benzidine    to     hydrazobenzene 
(Hollemax  and  van  Loon),  A., 
i,  193. 
of   hydrazobenzene  into    benzidine 
(van  Loon),  A.,  i,  452. 
Agaricu^     mioscarius,     toxicology       of 

(Harmsen),  a.,  ii,  283. 
Agglutination  (Biltz),  A.,  ii,  650. 
by    chemical    precii)itates   (Gengou), 

A.,  ii,  496. 
by  colloidal  ferric  hydroxide,   sodium 
chloride,      and      difl'erent    serums 
(Girard-Mangin  and  Henri),  A., 
ii,  496. 
in  dysentery  (Hewlett),  A.,  ii,  362. 
of     vibrios      (Crendiropoulo      and 

Amo.s),  a.,  ii,  363. 
bacteria  (Bechhold),  A.,  ii,  650. 
Agglutinins,      physical     chemistry    of 
(Arrhknius),  a.,  ii,  356. 
influence  of  the  stromata  and  liquid  of 
laked    corpuscles     on    the   produc- 
tion of  (Stewart),  A.,  ii,  497. 
Air.     See  Atmospheric  air. 
Air-pnmp,    new   mercury    (Bokkhout), 

A.,  ii,  477. 
a-Alanine   and  its  esters,    phthalyl  de- 
rivatives (Andrkasch),  A.,  i,  896. 
combination  of,  with  glycine  by  means 
of      beuzoylalanineazide    (CuRTll'S 
and  van  dkr  Linden),  A.,  i,  883. 
action  of  hippurazoimide  on  (Cuutiuh 

and  liAMlunTK),  A.,  i,  835. 
nickel   salt   (Bruni    and   Fornara), 
A.,  i,  855. 
Alanine-feeding    in     dogs    without    a 
jmncreius  (Kmrdkn  and  Salomon)  A., 
ii,  625,  827. 
Albanan  from  gutta-percha  (TscH  I  rch), 

A.,i,  76. 
Albomin,    con.stitution    of    the     indole 
group  in  (Ellinger),  A.,  i,  639. 
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Albamin,  Bence-Jones,  nature  of  (Patein 

and  Michel),  A.,ii,  501. 
of  fishes'  eggs  compared  with  that  iii 

the    sperm    in    the    same    species 

(Hugounkxq),  a.,  ii,  496. 
of  frog's  eggs  (Galimard),  A.,  ii,  496. 
in  urine  soluble  in  acetic  acid  (  Patein), 

A.,  ii,  599. 
artificial    change    of,    into     globulin 

(Moll),  A.,  i,  356. 
concentration    of    metallic     ions     in 

silver  nitrate  soliilions   containing 

(Galeotti),  a.,  ii,  649. 
compounds    of,     with   bismuth     and 

formaldehyde    (Kalle  i  Co.),  A., 

i,  790. 
non -reversible    precipitation     of,     by 

electrolytes  (Pauli),  A.,  i,  356. 
detection  of,  in  urine  (Dufau),  A.,  ii, 

103,  152  ;  (Renault),  A.,  ii,  599. 
detection  and  estimation  of,  in  urine 

(Bellocq),  a.,  ii,  796. 
estimation  of,  in  serums  (Rei8.s),  A., 

ii,  303. 
See    also    Egg-albumin    and    Serum- 
albumin. 
Albumins,  characterisation  of  (de  Rey 

Pailhade),  a.,  i,  837. 
from  the  white  of  birds'  eggs,  separa- 
tion of  (Panormoff),  a.,  i,  274. 
from  the  white  of  rooks'  eggs  (Worms), 

A.,  ii,  190. 
soluble  in  acetic  acid   (Patkin),    A., 

i,  954. 
detection  of,  in  urine  (de  Rey  Pail- 
hade), A.,  i,  837. 
Albuminuria,  physiological,  relation  of 
blood  pressure  and  pulse  pressure   to 
urinary  secri'tion  in  a  case  of  (Eulang- 
ER  and  Hooker),  A.,  ii,  194. 
Albomose,   coagulative  action  of  auto- 
lytic   organ    extracts   on    solutions  of 
(NuRNBERo),  A.,  ii,  187. 
Albumoses  in  the  blood  (Schumm),  A., 

ii,  56  ;  (Abderhalden  and  Oppen- 

heimer),  a.,  ii,  623. 
in  tubercular  sputum  (Simon),  A. ,  ii,  64. 
Albumosuria  (Patein  and  Michel),  A., 

ii,  501. 
and  myeloma  ("Wkber),  A.,  ii,  64. 
Bence-Jones'  (Patein),  A.,  i,  954. 
Alcaptonnria,   fate  of  certain   aromatic 
acids  in  (Neubauer  and  Falta),  A., 
ii,  629. 
Alcohol.     See  Ethyl  alcohol. 
Alcohol,  CioHjgO,  and  its  urethane,  from 

caraphenylone  (Wagner,  Moycho, 

and  Zienkowski),  A.,  i,  439. 
CjoHgoO,  and  its  acetate,  from  cinolene 

(Thoms  and  Molle),  A.,  i,  599. 
^15^^140,         from        cinnamaldehyde 

(Kohler),  a.,  i,  596, 


I   Alcohol,  CisHg^O,  from  oil  of  roses  (v. 
SoDEN  and  Treff),  A.,  i,  439. 
CifiHjgO,      from      benzylideneacetone 
(Kohler),  A.,  i,  596. 
Alcoholates,  existence  of,  in  solutions  of 
certain  electrolytes  in  alcohol  (JoNE.s 
and  Getman),    A.,  ii,  711. 
Alcohols,    synthesis  of,    by    means    of 
organomagnesium  compounds  (TiF- 
feneau  and  Delange),  A.,  i,  48  ; 
(Konowaloff),  A.,i,  496. 
formation  of,  by  the  reduction  of  acid 
amides     (Scheuble),      A.,     i,     3  ; 
(SciiEUBLE  and  Loebl),   A.,  i,  466. 
purifying    and    characterising    (Bou- 

veault),  a.,  i,  465. 
heats  of  combustion  of,  viewed  as  addi- 
tive jjroperties  (Lemoult),   A.,  ii, 
12. 
decomposition  of,  at  high  temperatures 
and  pressures,  catalytic  reactions  in 
the  (Ipatieff),  A.,  ii,  644,  645. 
action  of  chloro-formdietliylamide  on 
(A.  and  L.  LuMifeRB  and  Perrin), 
A.,  i,  559. 
action   of,   on   diphenyl-  and  ditolyl- 
tetrazonium    chlorides   (Winston), 
A.,  i,  274. 
condensation  of,  with  acetylenic  esters 

(Mourec),  a.,  i,  286. 
condensation      of,      with      acetylenic 
ketones    (MouREU  and   Brachin), 
A.,  i,  811. 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  (Konowaloff 

and  Manewsky),  A.,  i,  496. 
additive   compounds  of,  with  halogen 
hydrides    (Archibald   and  McIn- 
tosh),  T.,  928  ;  P.,  139. 
action    of,    on    enzymes    (Bokorny), 

A.,  i,  129. 
assimilation    of,    by    SterigmcUocystis 
n((7?-«  (Coupin),  a.,  ii,  280. 
Alcohols,  fatty,  differentiation   between 
primary,  secondary,  and   tertiary 
(Kling  and  Viard),  A.,  i,  545. 
heats  of  combustion  of  (Zuboff), 
A.,  ii,  159. 
hydroaromatic,    preparation   of,    from 
phenols  (Sabatier  and  Senderens), 
A.,  i,  156  ;  (Brunel),  A.,  i,  158. 
monohydric,     action    of    plienylcarb- 
imide  on(BLocH),  A.,  i,  152,  236. 
action  of,  on  ciliated  epithelium  and 
motor  nerve  fibres  (Breyer),  A., 
ii,  65. 
primary,  preparation  of,  by  means  of 
the    corresponding    acids    (Bou- 
VEAVLT  and  Blanc),  A.,  i,  642. 
prepaiation  of,  from  the  correspond- 
ing   amides     (Bouveault     and 
Blanc),  A.,  i,  213;  (Guareschi), 
A.,  i,  465. 
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Alcohols,  tertiary,  synthesis  of,  by 
means  of  magnesium  organic 
compounds  (Grignard),  A.,  i, 
213. 

halogen  ethers  of,  application  of  the 
Grignard  reaction   to  the   (Bou- 
VE.VULT),  A.,  i,  546. 
unsaturated,  action  of  mercury  salts  on 

(Sand  and  Singer),  A.,  i,  23. 
See  also  Aminoalcohols. 
Aldehyde.     See  Acetaldehyde. 
Aldehyde,  C'iyH-^O,    and  its  oxime  and 
seniicarbazone,  from  a-hydroxystearic 
acid  (Le  Sueur),  P.,  14. 
Aldehydes,   new    method  of   preparing 

(Blaise),  A.,  i,  369. 
preparation  of,  by  means  of  magnesium 

organic    compounds    (Bouveault), 

A.,  i,  13  ;  (Gattermann  and  Maf- 

fezzoli),  a.,  i,  172;  (Tschitschi- 

babin),  a.,  i,  221. 
synthesis  of  (B^hal  and  Sommelet), 

A.,  i,  222. 
synthesis  of,  by   the  action  of  nickel 

carbonyl  on  aromatic  hydrocarbons 

(Dewar    and    Jones),     T.,    212  ; 

P.,  6. 
transformation   of    primary    a-glycols 

into  the  corresponding  (Tiffeneau), 

A.,  i,  133. 
heats  of  combustion  of,  viewed  as  ad- 
ditive properties  (Lemoult),  A.,  ii, 

12. 
condensation    of,    with    dibasic  acids 

(Fittig),  a.,  i,  744. 
condensation   of,   with  j7-aminoaceto- 

phenone  (Scholtz  andHuBER),  A., 

i,  253. 
condensation  of,  with  ethyl  cyanoacet- 

ate  (Piccinini),  A.,  i,  91,  919. 
condensation  of,  with  menthyl  aceto- 

acetate  (Hann  and  Lapworth),  T., 

46. 
condensation   of,  with  hydroxyquinol 

(LiEBERMANN,     LlNDEXBAUM,    and 

GlaWE),  a.,   i,   443  ;   (LiEBERMANN 

and  Lindenbaum),  A.,  i,  764. 
condensation  of,  with  2-methylindoli3 

(Renz    and    Loew),    A.,    i,    190; 

(Freund     and     Lebach),    A.,     i, 

266. 
conden-sation  of,  with   phenylpyruvic 

acid  (Erlenmeyer  and  Kehren), 

A.,    i,    1015 ;    (Erlenmeyer    and 

Braun),  a.,  i,  1016. 
condensation  of,  with  sulphinic  acids 

(KoHLERand  Reimer),  A.,  i,  233. 
a8.%imilation    of,    by    Sterig-nuttoq/stui 

niffmiCovi'is),  A.,ii,  280. 
compounds    of,    with    tribromo-  and 

trichloro-acetates    (Kobozeff),   A., 

i,  223. 


Aldehydes,  p-nitrophenylhydrazones  and 

^^-dinitrodibenzylhydrazones  of 

(Alberda    van    Ekenstein    and 

Blanksma),  a.,  i,  99. 

new  reagents  for  (Prud'homme),  A.,  ii, 

687. 
estimation  of,  in  essential  oils  (BuR- 
GE.SS),  A.,  ii,  371  ;  (Sadtler),  A., 
ii,  372. 
estimation  of,    in  wines    and  spirits 
(Mathieu),  a.,  ii,  521. 
Aldehydes,    acetylenic,    new  method  of 
preparing,  and  action  of  hydroxyl- 
amine  on  (MouREuand  Delange), 
A.,  i,  650. 
aromatic,  synthesLs  of  (BoDROUX),  A., 
i,  250,  421. 
Gattennann's  reaction  for  the  syn- 
thesis of  (Mundici),  A.,  i,  897. 
purification  of  (Chemische  Fabrik 
Guiesheim-Elektron),     a.,     i, 
1021. 
action  of  ethyl  oxalacetate   on,    in 
presence  of  ammonia  and  of  3* 
naphthvlamine  (Simon  and  Con- 
DUCH6)",  A.,  i,  521,  812. 
action     of    nitrogen     sulphide     on 
(Francis  and  Davis),   T.,  259, 
1.535  ;  P.,  21,  204. 
aromatic  and  fatty,  reaction  of  (Sadt- 

ler),  a.,  ii,  300. 
fatty,   condensation  of,   with   phenol 

(Lunjak),  a,  i,  495. 
See    also  Aminoaldehydes  and  Hydr- 
oxyaldehydes.  * 

Aldehyde-ammonia  and  analogous  com- 
pounds,  action  of  hydrogen  cyanide 
on  (Del^i'Ine),  a.,  i,  20. 
Aldehyde-salpharous     acid     in     wine 

(Kei:i'!,  a.,  ii,  636. 
/3-Aldehydic  acids,  optically  active  esters 

of  (Hann  and  Lapworth),  T.,  46. 
o-Aldehydic      acids,     esterification     of 
(Wegscheidbr.  Kusy  von  Dl'ibrav, 
and  V.  RusNov),  A.,  i,  59  ;  (Meyer), 
A.,  i,  746. 
Aldehydic     componnds,     detection     of 

(Velaudi),  A.,  i,  804. 
o-Aldehydobenioic    acid.     See    Phthal- 

aldehydic  acid. 
jS-Aldehydo-esters   (Blaise    and   Mar- 

cilly),  a.,  i,  285. 
o-Aldehydophenyltrimethylammoniam 

iodide  (BambeR(;eiO,  A.,  i,  422. 
Aldehydophthalic    acid.     Soo    Phthal- 

aldcliydic  acid. 
Aldol  from  isobutaldeliyde  and  formalde- 
hyde, action  of  magnesium  ethyl 
iodide  on  (Frankk  and  Kohn),  A., 
i,  845. 
AldozimM,  a  third  modification  of 
(Beckmann),  a.,  i,  897. 
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Algae,     brown      (tolouring     matter     of 

(Gaiuukov),  a.,  i,  439. 
Alixarin,  formation  of,  from  l:2-anthra- 
quinol  (Lagodzinski),  A.,  i,  158. 
2-methyl  and  2-ethyl  ethers,  4-aniino- 
and    4-nitro-    (Farbwekke   vorm. 
Meister,  Lucius,  &  Bruninci),  A., 
i,  513. 
Alizarincyanin-green,    constitution    of 
{FiiiEDi,ANi)Kit  and  Schick),  A.,  i,  69. 
Alizarin-pure-blue.       See     4-Sulpho-/»- 
toluidinoantliraquinone,       2-bromo-l- 
iuniiio-. 
Alizarinirisol,   constitution  of  (Fried- 
lander  and  Schick),  A.,  i,  69. 
Alkali     bromates,     reduction      of,    by 
hydrazine  sulpliateorhydroxylamiue 
sulphate  (Schloiter),  A.,  ii,  146. 
ruthenium  bromides  (Howe),  A.,  ii, 

665. 
bromides,  electrolysis  of  (Kretzsch- 

mar),  a.,  ii,  814. 
carbonate,  mixtures  of,  with  calcium 
carbonate,    decomposition    of   mix- 
tures  of,  under  the   action  of  heat 
in  a  vacuum  (Lebeau),  A.,  ii,  561. 
carbonates,  dissociation  of  (Lebeau), 
A.,-ii,  121,  561. 
action  of  silica  on   the  melting  of 

(v.  Wiitork),  a.,  ii,  400. 
estimation    of    carbon    dioxide    in 
(Marro),  a.,  ii,  445. 
cerite-earth  carbonates   (Meyer),  A., 

ii,  734. 
chlorates  and  iodates,  reduction  of,  with 
hydrazine  sulphate  (Schlotter),  A., 
ii,  167. 
chlorides,  action  of  radium  rays  on,  and 
analogous  heat  effects  (Ackroyd), 
T.,  812;  P.,  108. 
electrolysis  of  (Guye),  A.,  ii,  29  ; 

(Tardy  and  Guye),  A.,  ii,  534. 
bell  process  of  electrolysing  aqueous 
solutions    of    (Steiner),   A.,    ii, 
483  ;  (Adoli'h),  A.,  ii,  615. 
electrolysis  of,  in  presence  of  fluor- 
ine   compounds    (Foer.ster   and 
Muller),  a.,  ii,  815. 
electrolysis  of,  using  iron  plates  over 
which  mercury  flows  (Kettembeil 
and  Carrier),  A.,  ii,  729. 
chromates,  action  of  nitric  and  acetic 

acids  on  (Leube),  A.,  ii,  683. 
magnesium     and     nickel     chromates, 
hexahydi-ated    (Briggs),   T.,    677  ; 
P.,  90. 
cyanides  and  cyanamides,  preparation 
of  (Deutsche    Gold-    &    Silber- 
Scheide-Anstalt  vorm.  Rossler), 
A.,  i,  380,  478. 
mercury    cyanides    (Grossmann  and 
von  der  Forst),  a.,  i,  983. 


Alkali     stanni-     and      titaui-fluorides 
(Emich),  a.,  ii,  741. 
hydroxides,    action    of    bromine    on 

(Kretzschmar),  a.,  ii,  814. 
period  ides,    formation    of,    in    nitro- 
benzene    solution    (Dawson     and 
Goodson),  T.,  796  ;  P.,  126. 
metals,     electrolytic     prejwiration     of 
(Ketiembeil  and  Carrier),  A., 
ii,  729. 
flame   spectra  of  the   (de   Watte- 

ville).  A.,  ii,  222. 
line    sjiectra   of   the    (KoNEN    and 

Hagenbach),  a.,  ii,  153. 
magnetisation    of    the    (Bernini), 

A.,ii,  702. 
action  of  sodium  nitroi)russide   on 

(Reichard),  a.,  ii,  514. 
nitrites  of,  and  their  decomposition 
by  heat  (Ray),  P.,  240. 
uranyl  uiti-ates  (Meyer  and  Wendel), 

A.,  ii,   130. 
nitrites,    action    of,    on    nickel    salts 

(Reichard),  A.,  ii,  488,  741. 
oxides,     preparation     of     (Badischb 
Anilin-   &  Soda-Fabrik),  A.,  ii, 
255. 
phosphates,  action  of  heat  on  (Boidin), 

A.,  ii,  816. 
salts,  action  of,  on  yeast  (Paulesco), 

A.,  ii,  580. 
uranyl    salts,    solubility   and  decom- 
position   of,    in    water    (Rimbach, 
Burger,     and     Grewe),     A.,     ii, 
264. 
selenates,  electrolytic   preparation   of 

(MfJLLER),  A.,  ii,  121, 
sulphites,    electrolytic    oxidation     of 

(Friessner),  a.,  ii,  480. 
hydrogen    sulphites,    addition    of,   to 
unsaturated  compounds  (Knoeven- 
agel),  a.,  i,  1024. 
hyposulphites  (Badische  Anilin-  & 
Soda-Fabrik),  A.,  ii,  250. 
Alkalimetry,  new  indicator  in  (Robin), 

A.,  ii,  440,  445. 
Alkaline- earth    carbonates,    decomposi- 
tion of,  by  ammonium  chloride  in 
presence    of   water   (Cantoni    and 
Goguelia),  a.,  ii,  334. 
chlorides,      hydrous,      behaviour      of 
typical,  when  heated  in   hydrogen 
chloride  (Gooch  and  McClenahan), 
A.,  ii,  484. 
mercury    cyanides    (Grossmann    and 

VON  der  Forst),  A.,  i,  983. 
fluorides,  fluorochlorides,  fluorobrom- 
ides,  and  fluoroiodides  (Defacqz), 
A.,ii,  333 
j!>criodides,  formation  of,  in  nitro- 
benzene solution  (Dawson  and 
Goodson),  T.,  796 ;  P.,  126. 
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Alkaline  -  earth       Tnangani  -  intin<^anates 

(Auger  ami  Billy),  A.,  ii,  262. 

uietals,  melting    points    of    mixtures 

of    the,    with     boric    anhydride 

(GuERTLKu),  A.,  ii,  654. 

electrolytic  separation  of  (CoEHN  and 

Kettembeil),  A.,  ii,  168. 
nitrites  of,  and  their  decomposition 
by  heat  (Ray),  P.,  240. 
salts,  action  of,  on  yeast  (Paulesco), 
A.,  ii,  633. 
Alkaline  hydroxides  and  ammonia,  the 
relative  strengths  of  tlie,  as  measured 
by  their  action  on  cotarnine  (Dobbie, 
Lauder,  and  Tinkler),  T.,  121. 
Alkalis,  indicators  for  (Sales.sky),  A., 
ii,  319;  (Fels),  A.,  ii,  320. 
estimation  of,  in  presence  of  borates 

(Jacobi),  a.,  ii,  209. 
estimation     of     carbon     dioxide     in 

(Marro),  a.,  ii,  445. 
estimation  of,  in  vegetable  substances 
(Neubauer),  a.,  ii,  209. 
Alkaloids  of  angostura  bark  (Beckurts 
and  Frerichs),  A.,  i,  84. 
Cinchona,  reactions  of  (Lyons),  A.,  ii, 
847. 
bromine  derivatives  of  (Christen- 
sen),  a.,  i,  184. 
and  the  corresponding  compounds 
containing        less        hydrogen 
(Christensen),  a.,  i,  520. 
Corydalis  (Gadamer;  Bruns),  A.,  i, 
185. 
pharmacological      examination      of 
(Peters),  A.,  ii,  632. 
jaborandi,  physiological  action  of  the 

(Marshall),  A.,  ii,  430. 
opium,   arsenical  sulphuric  acid  as  a 
reagent     for     (Rosenthaler     and 
TOrk),  a.,  ii,  457. 
of  the  tropeine  and  scopoleine  groups, 
methyl     and     ethyl     bromides     of 
(Merck),  A.,  i,  187. 
identification  of  (Kley),  A.,  ii,  99. 
liquid  (Semmler),  A.,  i,  685. 
antagonism       betjveen        salts      and 

(Fischer),  A.,  ii,  198. 
isolation  of  the,  in  chemico-legal  cases 
(Kipfenberoer  and  v.  Jakubow- 
8KI),  A.,  ii,  301. 
detection  of  (Rkichard),  A.,  ii,  374, 
791,    792,    847,    848  ;    (Guioues  ; 
Ballandier),    a.,    ii,  792 ;  (Beh- 
RENs),  A.,  ii,  846  ;  (Lyon.s),  A.,  ii, 
847. 
Alkine  esters  (Chininfabrik  Braun- 
schweig,   BUCHLER   &    Co.),    A.,    i, 
68.''). 
Alkyl  haloids,  chemical  dynamics  of  the 
reactions  between  sodium  thiosulphate 
and  (Slatok),  T.,  1286  ;  P.,  180. 


Alkyl   haloids,    action   of   the    halogen 

derivatives  of  tervalent  and  quin- 

quevalent   metalloids   on   (Auoek), 

A.,  i,  983. 

iodides,  chemical  dynamics  of  (Burke 

and  DoNNAN),  T.,  555  ;  P.,  46. 
dihydrogen  phosphates,  lead  and  silver 
salts  (Cavalier),  A.,  i,  365. 

Alkylacetoacetic  acids,  cyano-,  esters, 
refraction  of,  in  relation  to  the  consti- 
tution of  (Haller  and  Muller),  A.,  ii, 
221. 

iV-Alkylaldoximes,  behaviour  of,  to 
benzeiiesulphonic  chloride,  phthalyl 
chloride,  and  picryl  chloride  (Beck- 
MANx  and  Dl'tschke),  A.,  i,  1023. 

Alkyl  allyl  and  propenyl  ketones 
(Blaise),  A.,  i,  290,  370,  558. 

iV-Alkylamidines  of  the  naphthalene 
series,  synthesis  of  (Meldola  and 
Lane),  T.,  1600;  P.,  214. 

Alkylamines  containing  fluorine 
(Swarts),  A.,  i,  853,  977. 

;t>-Alkylaminobenzaldehydes,  preparation 
of  (Ullmann  and  Frey),  A.,  1, 
423. 

A'-Alkylanthranilic  acids,  preparation 
of  (Farbwerke  vorm.  Meister, 
Lucius,  &  Brijking),  A.,  i,  50. 

Alkylcarbamides,  decomposition  of 
(Fawsitt),  T.,  1581  ;  P.,  126,  203. 

Alkylcyanoacetamides,  action  of  ethyl 
ethoxymetliyleneacetoacetate  on 

(Errera  and  Labate),  A.,  i,  189. 

AlkylcT/c^hexanols  and  their  acetates 
and  phenylurethanes  (Saratier  and 
Mailhe),  a.,  i,  666. 

1-Alkyl-lutidones  and  -pyridones,  thio- 
and  seleno-derivatives  of  (MiCHAELls 
and  Hoelken),  A.,  i,  774. 

Alkylmalonic  acids,  cyano-,  esters, 
refraction  of,  in  relation  to  the  con- 
btitution  of  (Hallkr  and  Muller), 
A.,  ii,  22L 

Alkyl-)8-naphthylamines,  1 -nitre-,  pre- 
paration of,  and  their  salts,  and 
reduction  of  their  acetyl  derivatives 
(Meldola  and  Lank),  T.,  1601 ;  P., 
214. 

Alkyloxides  (BrOhl),  A.,  i,  545. 

Alkyloxyalkylethylenio  aoids  and 
hydrocarbons,  preparation  of  (Mou- 
reu),  a.,  i,  285,  286. 

Alkyloxyanthranoles  (Liebermann, 
Glawk,  and  Lindenbaum),  A.,  i, 
901. 

/3-Alkyloxyethylenic  ketones,  action  of 
hydrazine  and  of  hydroxylamine  on 
(MouREU  and  BuA<  hin),  A.,  i,  824. 

Alkyloxy-haloeen  compounds  and  their 
reactions  with  magnesium  (Hamonet), 
A.,  i,  467,  705. 
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Alkylphosphines  (Auger),  A.,  i,  983  ; 

(ArcKii  and  Hilly),  A.,  i,  984. 
Alkylphthalimides,  action  of  magnesium 

orfjanic   conijioiinds    on    (Sachs    and 

Ia;i)\vio),  A.,  i,  266, 
Alkylsalphinic    acids,    })re{>ai'ation     of 

(Ko.sENHKiM  and  Singkk),  A.,  i,  567. 
Alkylurethanes,     nitroso-,    constitution 

iuitl  o])tical  behaviour  of  (Bkuhl),  A., 

i,  92,  160. 
Allantoic  acid  (Simon),  A.,  i,  301. 
AUantoin  (Simon),  A.,  i,  301  ;  (Sund- 

vik),  a.,  i,  478  ;  (Behrend),  A.,  i, 

950;  (Mendel  and  "White),  A.,  ii,  674. 
Allene,  action  of  hypochlorous  acid  on 

(Smirnoff),  A.,  i,  214. 
isoAUituric  acid  and  /3-nitio-  (Siemon- 

sen),  a.,  i,  951. 
Alloxan,  action  of  dimethylamine  sul- 

])hite  on,  and  the  salts  of  the  product 

(PiLOTY  and  Finckh),  A.,  i,  825. 
Alloxantin,  constitution  of  (Piloty  and 

Finckh),  A.,  i,  823. 
Alloznric  bases  in  aseptic  fevers  (Man- 
del),  A.,  ii,  275. 
Alloys,     i)ie])aration     of,     by    Escales' 
method  (Muthmann),  A.,  ii,  410. 

structure  of  (Campbell),  A.,  ii,  820, 
822. 

estimation  of  antiinony,  arsenic,  and 
tin  in  (Angenot),  A.,  ii,  784. 

estimation  of  carbon  in  (Hrmpel  and 
Ruckta.sohel),  a.,  ii,  397. 
Allyl  iodide,  action  of  ethyl  succinate 

on,  in  presence  of  zinc  (Kasansky),  A., 

i,  367. 
AUylacetic    acid   and  its    ethyl  ester, 

a(^tion     of     nitrogen      peroxide      on 

(EcoiioFF),  A.,  i,  216. 
AUylamine,      thioacyl     derivatives     of 

(Sachs  and  Loevy),  A.,  i,  307. 
AUylbenzene,  synthesis  of  (Tiffeneai), 

A.,  i,  872. 
AUylthiopyrine   and   its  additive  salts 

(Michaells,  Moellek,  and  Kober), 

A.,  i,  781. 
Allyl-«|/-tliiopyrine  (Michaelis,  Besson, 

AIoELLER,  and  Kobek),  A.,  i,  783. 
Allyl-o-tolnidine  (Wedekind  and  Ober- 

heide),  a.,  i,  992. 
Allyl-^-toluidine  and  its  salts  (Wede- 
kind and  Oberheide),  A.,  i,  733. 
Almond  oil  and    allied  oils,  character- 
istics of  (Lewko>vit8Ch),  a.,  ii,  456. 
Aloe-emodin,    rhein    from   (Oesterle), 

a.,  i,  80. 
Aloin,      decomposition      products      of 

(Oesterle  and  Babel),   A.,  i,  907. 
Aloinose  (LftGER),  A.,  i,  907. 
Alstol   and  its  dibromide,  acetate,  and 

benzoate,   Alstonin,   and  isoAlstonin 

(Sack  and  Tollens),  A.,  i,  1011. 


Alnminium,   atomic   weiglit   of  (KoHN- 

Ah  rest),  a.,  ii,  820. 
electrolytic  preparation  of  (Gin),  A., 

ii,  341. 
anodic  behaviour  of  (Fischer),  A.,  ii, 

534. 
reducing  action    of,    in   quantitative 

analysis  (Taruoi),  A.,  ii,  149. 
action  of  certain  solutions  of  (Smith), 

A.,  ii,  486. 
Aluminium  alloys,   light  (Richards), 

A.,  ii,  735. 
with  antimony  and  with  magnesium 

(Pi^:cheijx),  a.,  ii,  618. 
with   bismuth  and  with  magnesium 

(PitcHEUx),  A.,ii,  564. 
with  copper  (Campbell),  A.,  ii,  820. 
with  lead  and  with  zinc  (PiScheux), 

A.,  ii,  404. 
with  tin  (Anderson  and  Lean),  A., 

ii,  37  ;    (Shepherd),    A.,    ii,    486  ; 

(PlicHEUx),  A.,  ii,  487. 
Aluminium  chlorate,  and   its  hydrates 

and   its   decomposition  on   lieating 

(Dobroserdoff),  a.,  ii,  564. 
chloride,  compounds  of,  with  organic 

substances       containing       oxygen 

(Walker  and  Spencer),  T.,  1106; 

P.,  135. 
chlorides   and    fluorides,    some    com- 

])ounds  of  (Baud),  A.,  ii,  176. 
hydroxide  (Russ),  A.,  ii,  736. 
oxide,      action     of    canal     rays     on 

(Schmidt),   A.,   ii,   307  ;  (Tafel), 

A.,  ii,  463. 
sulphate,  compound  of,  with  sulphuric 

acid  (Bai'd),  A.,  ii,  37. 
Aluminium  organic  compounds,  cataly- 
tic preparation  of  (Furstenhoff),  A., 
i,  382. 
Aluminium,  estimation  of  metallic,  in 

aluminium  jwwder  (Autenrieth), 

A.,  ii,   844. 
separation  of,  from  chromium  and  iron 

(Southerden),  a.,  ii,  449. 
separation  of  iron  and,  from  chromium 

(v.  Knorre),  a.,  ii,  92. 
separation  of,  from  iron  by  means  of 

formic    acid     (LECLfcRE),     A.,     ii, 

212. 
separation  of,  from  vanadium  (Glas- 

mann),  a.,  ii,  450. 
Aluminium  powder  and  the  oxidation 
of  aluminium  (Kohn-Abrest),  A.,  ii, 
261. 
Aluminosulphuric  acid  (Silberberger), 

A.,  ii,  342. 
Aluminous    augite    (Becker),   A.,    ii, 

51. 
Alunogen  from  Baluchistan  (Hooper), 

A.,  ii,  571. 
Amalgams.     See  Mercury  alloys. 
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Amanita  miiscuria  {fly  ffi</artc)  (Heinisch 

and  Zf:LLNEK),  A.,  ii,  678. 
Amblygonite    from   California    (Schal- 

lkk),  a.,  ii,  348. 
uuAmenylbenzene  and  a-chloro-)8-bromo- 
(KrscKKur,  and  Stahei,),  A.,  i,  386. 
jD-i^oAmenyltolaene      and      o-ehloio-/3- 
bromo-  (Kunckell  and  Stahel),  A., 
i,  386. 
Amidase  (Shibata),  A.,  ii,  432. 
Amide  group,  character  of  the  (Fawsitt), 
A.,    ii,    323,   469;  (Rudorf),  A.,  ii, 
607. 
Amide  chloroiodides  and  their  reactions 
(Landkk  and  Laws),  T.,   1695;  P., 
217. 
Amides,  nse  of  pyridine  in  the  preparation 
of  (Fkeundler),  a.,  i,  33. 
acylation  of  (Titherley),  T.,  1673  ; 

P.,  187. 
action   of    magnesium    organic    com- 
pounds on  (Uouveault),  a.,  i,  13  ; 
(B^is),  A.,  i,  15. 
transformation  of,  into  the  correspond- 
ing primary  alcohols   (Bouveault 
and   Blanc),    A.,    i,   213 ;  (Guah- 
ESCHi),  A.,  i,  465. 
inhibitory  influence  of  foreign  mole- 
cules on  the  action   of  histozymes 
and  ferments   on    (Gonnbrmann), 
A.,  i,  792. 
acid,  alkylation  of  (Bijhner),  A.,  i, 
882. 
formation  of  alcohols  from  the   re- 
duction of  (Scheuble),  A.,  i,  3; 
(ScHEUBLE  and  Loebl),   A.,   i, 
466. 
a  group   of    therapeutically   active 
(FucHs),  A.,  ii,  832. 
See  also  Aminoaniides.  , 

Amidine     series,     isomerism     in     the 
(Wheeler    and    Johnson),    A.,    i, 
028. 
Amidines,     trialkylated,    formation    of 
(V.  Braun),  a.,  i,  688. 
of  the  naphthalene  series,  isomerism  of 
(Meldola  and   Lane),    T.,  1592; 
P.,  214. 
Amines,    reactions    of,    with    mercuric 
iodide  (Fran(^ois),  A.,  i,  151. 
com[K>und.s  of,  with  chromic  chloride 

(Lanq  and  Carson),  A.,  i,  800. 
salts  of,  suluticms  of  (v.  £ul,er).  A., 
ii,  544. 
reactions  of,  with  glycerol  (Paul), 
A.,  i,  925. 
Amines,  aliphatic,  electrolytic  prejmra- 
tion      of     (Fakbwkrke    vor.m. 
Meihter,  Lu(!IU8,  &  BrOnino), 
A.,  i,  295. 
reactions    of   (v.    Eulbr),    A.,    i, 
229. 


Amines,  aliphatic,  quantitative  separa- 
tion  of,    from    the    pyridine   bases 
(Milbauer  and  StanSk),   A.,   ii, 
457. 
aromatic,  condensation  of,  with  benz- 
ylideneaniline    (Mayer),   A.,    i, 
832. 
action   of,    on   ethylenedi-sulphonic 
chloride       (Autenrieth        and 
Koburger),  a.,  i,  34. 
action  of  bromine  on  the  salts  of, 
with  halogen  hydrides   (Fries), 
A.,  i.  571. 
compounds  of,  with  anthraquinone 
(Farbexfabriken      vorm.      F. 
Bayer  &  Co.),  A.,  i,  326. 
cyclic,    heat   of   combustion   of    (Le- 
moult),  a.,  ii,  382. 
new  method  of  breaking  down  (v. 

Braun),  A.,  i,  918,  1019. 
action  of  i)hospliorus  trichloride  on 
(Lemoult),  a.,  i,  572. 
primary,     secondary,      and     tertiary, 
differentiation  of  (Suuborough  and 
Hibbert),  p.,  165. 
secondary,  elimination  of  alkyl  groups 

from  (V.  Braun),  A.,  i,  731. 
See  also  Bases  and  Diamines. 
Amino-acids  from  salmin  (Kossel),  A., 
i,  211 ;  (Abderhalden),  A.,  i,  463. 
in  urine  (Abderhalden  and  Barker), 

A.,  ii,  753. 
occurrence  of,  in  urine,  especially  in 
cases  of  gout  (loNATOWSKi),  A.,  ii, 
674. 
transformation    of   sorbic    acid    into 
(Fischer  and  Schlotterbkck),  A., 
i,  549. 
action   of  phenylcarbimide  on  (Paal 

and  Zitelmann),  A.,  i,  100. 
condensations  with  (Curtius  ;CuRTiU8 
and   WusTENFELD ;    CuRTius  and 
Levy),  A.,  i,   833  ;  (Curtius  and 
Lambotte),   a.,  i,  835 ;  (Curtius 
and  VAN  DER  Linden),  A.,  i,  883 
(T.  and  H.  Curtius),  A.,  i,  884 
(Curtius  and  Gummch),  A.,  i,  886 
(Curtius  and  MCller),  A.,  i,  887 
(Curtius    and    Lenhard),   A.,   i, 
888. 
fate  of,  in  the  body  after  intravascular 

injection  (StollA),  A.,  ii,  196. 
copimr  and  nickel  salts  of  (Bruni  and 

Fornara),  a.,  i,  855. 
and  their  amides,  estimation  of,  A.,  ii, 
453. 
Amino-acidi,  esters,  compounds  of,  with 
aromatic   sulphonic    acids    (KlT- 
sERT),  A.,  i,  498. 
aromatic,     compounds      of,      with 
phenolaulphonic  acids  (Ritsert), 
A.,  i,  413. 
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Amino-acids,  esters,  soluble,  cryHtallinc 

derivatives  of  (Farbwekkk  vorm. 

Meister,    Lucius,    &    BrOxino), 

A.,  i,  413. 

See  also  Dipeptides  and  Polypeptides, 

Aminoalcohols  of  the  type  OH'CMeR* 

CHoNMc.^  (KouRXKAu),  A.,  i,  377. 
Aminoaldehydes,   preparation  of  (Har- 

UIKS  and  liEKHARD),  A.,  i,  295. 
/3  Aminoamides,  transformation  of,  into 
yS-ketoainides  (Guake-schi),  A.,  i,  891. 
Amino-componnds,  electrolytic  prepara- 
tion of  (Limexfeld),  a.,  i,  295. 
Amino-group,   removal  of  the,    in  the 
animal  body  (Lang),  A.,  ii,  427. 
phosphomolybdic  acid  a  reagent  for 
the  (Seiler  and   Verda),  A.,   ii, 
99. 
Aminohydrozy-oompoands,       acylated, 
molecular  transformation  of  (AuwERs), 
A.,  i,  736. 
Aminoketones  (Kolshorx),  A.,  i,  675. 
formation      of,     from      diacylanilides 
(CuA'rrAWAY  and  Lewis),  T.,  589  ; 
P.,  60. 
acyl   derivatives,    formation   of,  from 
diacylanilides     (Chatt.\way),    T., 
386;  P.,  43. 
Aminoketones,  aromatic,  intramolecular 
rearrangement  in  derivativesof  (Chatt- 
away),  T.,  340;  P.,  44. 
a  Aminonitriles,  basicity  of  (Delt^pine), 

A.,  i,  149. 
Ammonia   and    metalammonium    bases 
(v.  Euler),  a.,  ii,  167. 
synthesis    of    (Woltereck),    A.,    ii, 

115. 
electrolytic  oxidation  of,  in  presence 
of  copper  hydroxide  (Traube  and 
BiLTZ),  A.,  ii,  727. 
solubility    of,    in    salt    solutions,    as 
measured    by   its     partial    pressure 
(Riesenfeld),  a.,  ii,  15. 
velocity  of  absorption  of  gaseous,  by 
solid  organic  acids  (Hantzsch),  A., 
ii,  541. 
liquid,    electric  osmose    in   (AscoLi), 

A.,  ii,  108. 
gaseous,    action    of,    on    araeiiic    tri- 
bromide,  -chloride,  or  -iodide  (Hu- 
got),  a.,  ii,  559. 
action  of,  on  boron  bromide  and  on 
phosphorus    trichloride  (Joannis), 
A.,  ii,  654. 
action  of,  on  copper  sulphate  solutions 
(Locke    and     Forssall),    A.,    ii, 
258. 
action    of    sodium    nitropnisside   on 

(Reichard),  a.,  ii,  514. 
action  of,  on  esters  of  sulphonic  acids 
(Autenrieth  and  Berxheim),  A., 
i,  978. 


Ammonia  and  the  alkaline  hydroxides, 
the  relative  strengths  of,  as 
measured  by  their  action  on 
cotarnine  (Dobbie,  Lauder,  and 
Tinkler),  T.,  121. 
estimation  of,  gasometrically  and 
gravimetrically  (Riegler),  A.,  ii, 
207. 
estimation    of,     in    urine    (Demon  ; 

Folin),  a.,  ii,  83. 
quantitative  separation  of,    from   the 
pyridine     bases     (Milbauer    and 
Staxek),  a.,  ii,  457. 
Ammonia  salts,  solutions  of  (v.  Euler), 

A.,  ii,  544. 
Ammonia    soda     process.      See    under 

Sodium  carbonate. 
Ammonio-metallic     compounds.        See 
Aletiilammoniums,     and     under     the 
separate  Metals. 
Ammonium,   constitution  of  (Le   Bel), 

A.,  i,  718. 
Ammonium  salts,  hydrolysis  of  (Yelby), 
P.,  248. 
manurial  experiments  with  (Clausen), 

A.,  ii,  586. 
acid  reaction  of,  towards  blue  litmus 

(Reicharh),  a.,  ii,  30. 
titration  of  (Jean),  A.,  ii,  680. 
Ammonium    chloride,    velocity    of   de- 
composition of  a  mixture  of  sodium 
nitrite  and  (Berger),  A.,  ii,  483. 
the   system,    zinc    chloride,    water, 

and  (Meerburg),  A.,  ii,  112. 
action    of,    on    metallic    chlorides 

(Fireman),  A.,  ii,  656. 
action  of,  on  magnesium  hydroxide 

(HERzand  Muhs),  A.,  ii,  171. 

action  of,  on  tellurium  compounds 

(pUTBiER  and    Flury),    A.,    ii, 

115. 

nickel  hydroxide  (Starck),  A.,  ii,  40. 

cui)rous     iodide    (Gossxer),    A.,    ii, 

36. 
molybdate,  action  of,  on  polyphenols 
and  their  derivatives  (Frabot),  A., 
ii,  451. 
/te;)tomolybdate,  action   of  potassium 
thiocyauate  on  (Reichard),  A.,  i, 
20. 
nitrate  and  silver  nitrate,  equilibria  in 
the  system  (v.  Zawidzki),  A.,  ii, 
389. 
hydrogen  trinitrate,  solubility  of  (Gro- 

schuff),  a.,  ii,  400. 
nitrates  (Groschuff),  A.,  ii,  559. 
nitrite,   velocity  of  decomposition  of 

(Arni)t),  a.,  ii,  16. 
magnesium   phosphate,   solubility  of, 
in   ammonium  citrate  (BoLls),  A., 
ii,  84. 
thallic  selenate  (Fortini),  A. ,  ii,  36. 
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Amuoniam  nlum,  variations  of  angles  in 
the  crystals  of  (Mieks),  A.,  ii,  114. 
sulphate   and   organic   nitrogen   com- 
pared with  sodium  nitrate  (Waonek, 
DoRSCH,     AscHOFF,    RuTUs,     and 
Hamann),  a.,  ii,  78. 
gold,    iridium,    and    palladium   poly- 
sulphides  (HoFMANN   and   Hocht- 
len),  a.,  ii,  179. 
vanadite    (Koppel   and   Goldmann), 
A.,  i,  7. 
Ammoniom    thiocyanate  and  thiocarb- 
amide,  freezing  point  curves  of  (Find- 
lay),  T.,  403  ;  P.,  49. 
Ammoniam    bases,    diacid    quaternary 

(Wedkkind),  a.,  i,  96. 
Ammoniam    compounds    (Bunzly    and 
Decker),  A.,  i,  ,'344  ;  (Decker  and 
HucK),  A.,  i,  450,  620. 
constitution  of  (Cain),  A.,  ii,  726. 
Ammoniam     diureideoxazonate.       See 

Murexide. 
Ammoniam  salphide   group,  sepaiation 
of  the  metals  of  the,  especially  in  pres- 
ence of  nickel  and  cobalt  (Butticher), 
A.,  ii,  293. 
Amniotic  fluid,  l^evulose  in  (Gurber  and 

Grunbaum),  a.,  ii,  500. 
Amorphene  from  the  oil  of  "  Jmorpha 

frnticosa"  (Pavesi),  A.,  i,  904. 
Amphiboles,    Canadian,   composition   of 

some  (Hakkington),  A.,  ii,  52. 
woAmygdalin  (Dakin),  T.,  1512  ;   P., 

200. 
Amygdalinic     acid,    preparation     and 
hydrolysis  of  (Dakin),  T.,  1513;  P., 
200. 
Amyl   alcohol,    composition  of  various 

samples  of  (Siegfeld),  A.,  ii,   152. 
isoLmjl   alcohol,   .synthetical,   and  the 
amyl  alcohol  of  commerce  (Locquin), 
A.,  i,  546. 
Amyl  alcohols  from  fusel  oil,  derivatives 

of  (Ma);(  KWALii),  A.,  i,  362. 
Amyl  nitrite,    action    of,    on  ethyl  /3- 
aminocrotonate     (H.     and     A.     v. 
EuLEii),  A.,  i,  146,  230. 
action  of,  on  dinitriles  (Lublin),  A., 
i,  890. 
isohmjl  chloride,  action  of  fuming  sul- 
phuric   acid   on    (Wor.stall),    A., 
i,  1. 
iodide  (F.DcyuiN),  A.,  i,  546. 
t^Amylacetoacetic    acid,    ethyl     ester 

(Locquin),  A.,  i,  646. 
Amylamine,    c-chloro-,    benzoyl    deriv- 
ative (v.  Buaun),  a.,  i,  918. 
c^-Amylamineandit8salts(MAKCKWALi)), 

A.,  i,  363. 
Amylase  (Kffkont),  A.,  i,  1069. 

action  of  heat  and  acidity  on  (Petit), 
A.,  i,  702,  839. 


.vtf. -Amylbenzene.     See   o-Methylbutyl- 

l)enzeiie. 
.ST'. -wo Amylbenzene.     See  o/3-Dimethyl- 

propylbenzene. 
"Amyl6ine  chlorhydratc,"  action  of,  on 
cilia  (Launoy),  A.,  ii,  631. 
toxicity  of  (Launoy  and  Billon),  A., 
ii,  501. 
Amylene.     See  /3-Methylbutylene. 
Amylene,    ae-dihvomo-    and    ae-diiodo- 
(Hamonet),  a.,  i,  706. 
tric\\\ovo-  {trichloropentylcTie)   (KuKU- 
ritschkin),  a.,  i,  213. 
Amylene  glycol  (Kling),  A.,  i,  2. 
See  also  Pentane,  aedihytlroxy-. 
i.soAmylheptylideneimine    sodium    sul- 
phite (Henry),  A.,  i,  854. 
zsoAmyltsoindolone  ( B6is),  A.,  i,  503. 
t^uAmylmalonic  acid  (Piccinini),  A.,  i, 

504. 
Amylocellulose,    formation   of,    by  the 
action   of  diastase   (Maquenne),   A., 
i,  17,  227,  294  ;  (Maquenne,  Fern- 
bach,  and  Wolff),  A.,  i,  228  ;  (Fern- 
bach  and  Wolff),  A.,  i,  374. 
Amylocoagulase    (Wolff    and    Fern- 
bach),  A.,  i,  211  ;  (Maquenne),  A., 
i,  227  ;  (Boidin),  A.,  i,  276  ;  (Fern- 
bach  and  Wolff),  A.,  i,  374. 
5-Amyli6-ooxazole    (Moukeu    and    De- 

lange),  a.,  i,  650. 
a-Amyloxyamylene,   «-bromo-  (Hamon- 

kt),  A.,  i,  705. 
a-Amyloxybntane  and  its  d-bromo-  and 
5-iodo-derivatives  (Hamonet),  A,,  i, 
467. 
(/-Amyl-phthalamic   acid  and   -phthal- 

imide  (Mauckwald),  A.,  i,  363. 
Amylpropiolaldebyde     o-diethyl     ether 

(5l<)UKEr  and  Dklange),  A.,  i,  650. 
i'soAmyltoluene,    o/3-rftbromo-    and   -di- 
iodo-  (KiTNCKELL  and  Stahel),  A.,  i, 
387. 
Amyrinic  acid  (Tschirch  and  Saal), 

A.,  i,  759. 
Anaesthesia,  chloroform  (Horsley),  A., 
ii,  756. 
ether  (Hawk),  A.,  ii,  194. 
Analysis,  u.se  of  antipyrine  in  (Reicuard), 
A.,  ii,  367. 
use  of  hydi-azine  in,  for  the  separation 
of  metals  (Jannasch  and  Bettges), 
A.,  ii,  517,    519 ;   (Jannasch   and 
Stephan),  a.,  ii,  519;  (Jannasch 
and  Ro.sTosKv),  A.,  ii,  694. 
premration  of  hydrogen  sulphide  solu- 
tion for  use  in  (Sander),  A.,  ii,  146. 
u.se  of  sodium   peroxide  in  (Prinob- 
hkim),    a.,     li,     146,     616,    776  ; 
(V.    KoNEK),    A.,     ii,    688,    689  ; 
(v.  KoNEK  and  Zohls),  A.,  ii,  775  ; 
(Angenot),  a.,  ii,  784. 
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Analysis,     electrochemical,    use    of    a 
mercury  cathode  in  (Myers),  A., 
ii,  780. 
electrolytic,    with  rotating  electrodes 
(AMnKHo),  A.,  ii,  593;   (Sand), 
A.,  ii,  605. 
use  of  complex  salts  in  (IIollaud 
and  Ukhtiaux),  A.,  ii,  G8'2. 
gasometric,  use  of  hydrazine  sulphate 
in   (i)E  GiKAnn  and  pk  Sai'orta), 
A.,  ii,  678. 
microcheniical,p-nitrophenylhydrazine 

in  (Behuens),  A.,  ii,  98. 
qualitative,    hydroxylamine    salts    in 

(Tauuoi),  a.,  ii,  297. 
quantitative,   reducing  action  of  alu- 
minium in  (Taiucj),  a.,  ii,  149. 
use  of  pfi-sulphates  in  (v.  Knoruk), 
A.,     ii,     213  ;     (Drn'RicH     and 
Hashel),  a.,  ii,  679. 
toxicological,  new  method  for  destroy- 
ing organic  matter  iu  (Gasparini), 
A.,  ii,  785. 
rapid  ultimate,  of  certain  organic  com- 
pounds (Collie),  T.,  1111 ;  P.,  174. 
volumetric  (Lunge),  A.,  ii,  289,  771. 
titration  apparatus,  new   (Frings), 

A.,  ii,  289. 
new  reagents  for  titration  jjurposes 

(Raschig),  a.,  ii,  441. 
use  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  (  Rasch  ig), 
A.,  ii,  441  ;  (Roth),  A.,  ii,  513  ; 
(Lunge),  A.,  ii,  587. 
use   of  potassium   hydrogen   iodate 
for      standardising       volumetric 
solutions  (Casi'ari),  A.,  ii,  840. 
standardisation    of    potassium   per- 
manganate solutions  (Skrabal), 
A.,  ii,  213  ;  (I)upr6),  A.,  ii,  591  ; 
(Cantoni  and  Basabonna),  A., 
ii,  844. 
potassium  tetroxalate  in  (KChling), 
A.,  ii,  80. 
Analytical  chemistry,  notes  on  (Mor- 
gan), T.,  1001  ;  P.,  167. 
Anethole,  physiological  action  of  (Var- 
ENNE,   RoussEL,   and    Godefroy), 
A.,  ii,  275. 
bromo-derivativea   (Hoering),    A.,  i, 

577. 
nitrite      and      i8-nitro-derivative      of 
(Wallach    and    Muller),   A.,   i, 
753. 
t^-nitrosite  and  nitro-oxime  of,  and  /3- 

nitro-  (Wieland),  A.,  i,  56. 
nitrosochloride    (Schmidt    and    Ad- 
LUNO),  A.,  3,  1001. 
Angostura  bark,  alkaloids  of  (Beckurts 

and  Fhekichs),  A.,  i,  84. 
Anhydrides,  Cj^HioOgN,  and  C.jjiHggOsNa, 
I'rom  parasantonin  derivatives  (Fran- 
CKscoNi),  A.,  i,  170. 


Anhydrides,  action  of  Grignard's  reac- 
tion on  (Pickles  and  Weizmann), 
P.,  201. 
action     of     liydrogen     peroxide     on 
(Clover  and    Houghton),   A.,   i, 
707. 
acid,      preparation      of      (Badischk 
Anilin-  &    Soda-Fabrik),  A.,   i, 
282. 
organic,    calculation  of  the  heats  of 
combustion  of  (Lemoult),  A.,  ii,  12. 
mixed     organo-inorganic     (Frances- 
con  i  and  Cialdea),  A.,  i,  707. 
Anhydrite   and  gypsum   (van't  Hoff, 

ARMSTRONCi,       HiNRICHSKN,      WeI- 

GERT,  and  Just),  A.,  ii,  35. 

glauberite,  syngenite,  and  jwlyhalite, 
deposition" of,  at  25"  (van't  Hoff 
and  Farup),  A.,  ii,  34. 
Anhydroaconitic    acid    (Ansohutz  and 

Bertham),  a.,  i,  972. 
Anhy dro^ namino  diphenyltoly  1-        and 

-triphenyl-carbinols  (Jennings),  A., 

i,  196. 
Anhydro-o-aminotriphenylcarbinol    and 

its  acetyl  derivative  (v.  Baeyer  and 

Villiger),  a.,  i,  898. 
'*  Anhydrocamphoryl      alcohol."       See 

l-Methyl-S-isopropyl-A^-cj/c/opentene. 
Anhydrocotarnine  compounds  (Lieber- 

MANN  and  Kropf),  A.,  i,  263  ;  (Lie- 

bermann  and  Glawe),    A.,  i,  765  ; 

(Kropf),  A.,  i,  766;   (Feeund),  A., 

i,  916. 
Anhydrodigitic     acid      (Kiliani     and 

SclIWEIS.SINGEU),  A.,  i,  505. 

4:7-Anhydro-7:8-dihydroxy-2-phenyl- 

4-di -m-inethoxyphenyl-l:4-benzop3rr- 

anol  and  its  salts  (BiJLOvv  and  Riess), 

A.,  i,  82. 
Anhydroerythric  acid  (Juillard),  A., 

i,  593. 
Anhydrohydrastinine  compounds  (Lie- 

BERMANN   and  Kropf),    A.,   i,  263  ; 

(LiEBERMANN    aud    Glawe),    A.,    i, 

76t5. 
Anhydromethozytricarballylic         acid 

{anhydromethylocitric  acul)  (Ansohutz 

and  Bertram),  A.,  i,  972, 
Anhydromethylaminobenzaldehyde 

(liAMliEKGER),  A.,  i,   423. 

a-Anhydropulegonehydrozylamine  and 
its  oxime  and  semicarbazone,  and 
benzylidene,  benzenesulphonyl, 

methyl,  and  tliiocarbamide  derivatives, 
aud  di-  and  tetra-hydro-bases  (Semm- 
lkr),  a.,  i,  437,  602,  685. 

Anilides,  new  method  of  preparing 
(BoDRoux),  A.,  i,  662. 

Aniline,  formation  of,  from  nitrobenzene 
by  means  of  philothion  and  yeast 
reductases  (Pozzi-Escox),  A.,  i,  792. 
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Aniline    and     its    derivatives,    affinity 
constants  of  (Farmer  and  Wakth), 
T.,  1713;  P.,  244. 
heat  of  vaporisation  of  (LUGININ),  A., 

ii,  606. 
and  its  homologues,  direct   reduction 
of  (Sabatieu  and  Sendekens),  A., 
i,  660. 
direct  liydrogenation  of  (Sabatier  and 

Sendekexs),  A.,i,  305. 
vapour,  conditions  of  the   interaction 
of,  with  alunnnium  chlorate  solution 
(Dobkoseudoff),  a.,  i,  661. 
action  of  carbon  dioxide   on  aqueous 
solutions  of,  in  presence  of  nitrites 
(Meunier),  a.,  i,  208. 
action  of  dichloroacetic  acid  on  (Hel- 
ler and  Em  rich).  A.,  i,  730. 
action     of,     on    tetrabrorno-o-quinone 

(Jackson  and  Porter),  A.,  i,  174. 
interaction  of,    with   nitrolwnzene    in 
])rcsence  of   alkali  (Wohl),  A.,   i, 
155. 
acyl-halogen    derivatives,    and     their 
isomerides  (Chaitaway  and  Wad- 
more),  T.,  180  ;  P.,  16. 
diacyl  derivatives,  isomeric  change  of, 
into     acylaminoketoues     (Chatta- 
WAY),  T.,  386;   P.,  43;  (Chatta- 
WAY  and  Lewis),  T.,   589,    1663; 
P. ,  60,  223. 
dibenzoyl    derivative     (Freundler), 

A.,  i,  33. 
sulphate,  chemical  kinetics  of  the  oxid- 
ation of  (Bredig  and  Brown),  A., 
ii,  247. 
Aniline,    ;>-chloro-    (Bodtker),    A.,    i, 
570. 
thioacetyl    derivative    (Sachs    and 
Loevy),  a.,  i,  307. 
3-(hloro-4:6-r;mitro-     (Nietzki     and 

Zankk.r),  a.,  i,  150. 
fluoronitro-derivatives  (HoLLEMAN  and 

Beekman),  a.,  i,  232. 
1:6-  and    2:i-di-iodo-,  and    their    di- 
acetyl  derivatives  (Brenans),  A.,  i, 
662. 
2:3:5-<riiodo-,  and  its  acetyl  derivative 

(Brenans),  A.,  i,  157. 
;)-nitro-,     preparation    of    (Clayton 

Aniline  Co.),  A.,  i,  393. 
3-nitro-,  iodo-derivatives  (Brenans), 
A.,  i,  661. 
Aniline   dyes.        See    under  Colouring 

matters. 
Aniline-.Vdicarbozylic       acid,      esters 

(Diels  ami  Nawiaskv),  A.,  i,  981. 
Aniline-»i-Balphonic  acid,  2:4-<^ic}iloro- 
(ZiNCKEand  Kuchenbecker),  A.,  i, 
458. 
Aniline -tolaidine    oil    from     Caucasian 
naphtha  (Ocloblin),  A.,  i,  729. 


Anilinoacetamide  nitrosoamine  (Waru- 

NLs  iind  Sachs),  A.,  i,  669. 
Anilinoacetic  acid.     SeePhenylglycine. 
Anilinoacetiminoethyl    ether    and     its 
.salts,    and    iiitroso-derivative  (Para- 
pi  ks),  A.,  i,  153. 

Anilinoacetonitrile  (Farbwerke  vorm. 
Melster,  Lucius,  &  Brunino),  A., 
i,  572. 
and  its  alkyl  and  o-chloro-derivatives 
(Knoevenagf.l,  Schleussner,  and 
Klucke),  a.,  i,  989. 
nitrosoamine  (Warunis  and  Sachs), 
a.,  i,  669. 

3-Anilinoani8ole,  i:6-dimtT0-  (Blanks- 
ma),  A.,  i,  577. 

Anilinobenzoylstyrene  (AVatson),  T.  , 
1326  ;  P.,  181. 

j3-Anilinobenzylacetoacetic  acid,  ethyl 
ester  (Riiiemaxn  and  Watson),  T., 
1177  ;  (Ruhemann),  T.,  1451;  P.,  206. 

3-Anilinobenzylacetylacetone,  m-  and 
p-ch\oro-  (Ruhemann  and  Watson), 
T.,  1175;  P.,  175.- 

Anilinodibenzoylmethane  (Wieland 
and  Bloch),  A.,  i,  656. 

Anilinodibenzylanthracene  ( Lippii ANN 
and  FiiiTscn),  A.,  i,  866. 

Anilinodihydrogallorubin  (Feuerstein 
and  Brass),  A.,  i,  344. 

l-Anilino-5:5-dimethyl-2  thiohydantoin 
and  its  3-ethyl  and  3-phenyl  deriva- 
tives (Bailey,  AcREE,  and  Miller), 
A.,  i,  827. 

Anilinoethenylaminozime  »ntl  its  hydro- 
chloride (Pakaihes,)  A.,  i,  153. 

a-Anilinoethylbenzene  and  its  salts  and 
nitroso-derivative  (liuscii).  A.,  i,  664. 

;)-Anilinofachsonephenylimine  and  its 
.ealts(v.  HAEYKiiiiud  Villkjer),  A.,  i, 
787. 

Anilinoglyoxylic  acid,  aniline  salt 
(Hkllkk  and  E.mkich),  A.,  i,  731. 

4-Anilinoindanthrene  (Scholl  and  Ber- 
blinoeiO,  a.,  i,  111. 

Anilinoketo-.     See  Kftoanilino-. 

Anilinomethyloarbinol  and  its  salts  and 
benzoyl  derivative  (Kolshorn),  A.,  i, 
675. 

Anilinomethylcitraconanil  ( F  ichter  and 

GoLDIIAHKU),  A.,i,  648. 
/8-Anilinonaphthalene,  /(-hydroxy-  (Bu- 

ciiKKEK  and  Shuimann),  A.,  i,  395. 
iS-Anilinonaphthalenesalphonic      aoidi 

and  their    derivatives,  preparation  of 

(Bucheher  and  Stohmann),    A.,  i, 

395. 
3-Anilinophenetole,  i:6-din\tro- 

(Blanksma),  a.,  i,  577. 
7-Anilino-7-phenylbatyric     acid,       $- 

nitro,  methyl  ester  (Wikland),  A.,  i, 

65. 
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Anilinophenylmethanesalphonic     acid, 

aniline  and  sodium   salts  (Knoevkn- 
AOKL  and  Kmckk),  A.,  i,  PS9. 
5  Anilino- 1  -phenyl- 3- methylpyrazole 

(MicHAELis  and  Hepnkk),  A.,  i,  112. 
Anilinothioacetamide    (Paradies),   A., 

i,  153. 
2-AniIinotolaene-a;-8alphonic    acid,    5- 
nitro-,     sodium      salt     (Fariiwerke 
voRM.  Meister, Lucius,  &  BrOnino), 
A.,  i,  662. 
o-Anilinotriphenylcarbinol  (v.  Baeyer 

ami  Vii.urjEiO,  A.,  i,  899, 
^-Anilinotriphenylcarbinol       and      its 
methyl  ether  (v.  Bakyer  and  Villig- 
er),  a.,  i,  309. 
Anilopyrine     and     tj/-Anilopyrine     and 
their  saltsandalkyliodides  (Mich  aelis 
and  Hepner),  A.,  i,  112. 
Anils,  stereoisomeric,  existence  of  Miller 
and   Pliichrs  (Eibner  an<l   Amann), 
A.,  i,  36. 
Animal  membranes,  electromotive  forces 
j>roduced  at  the  surface  of,  on  contact 
with  various  electrolytes  (Galeotti), 
A.,  ii,  802. 
organism.     See  Organism, 
tissues,  catalase  in  different  (Battelli 
and  Stern),  A.,  ii,  499. 
anlount  of  iodine  in  (Justus),  A., 

ii,  499. 
the  reputed  alcoholic  fermentation 
of  (Battelm),  a.,  i,  276  ;  (Stok- 
LASA,    Ckrxy,    JelInek,   Sima- 
CECK,  and  ViTEK),  A.,  ii,  272. 
as  water-reservoirs  (Engels),  A. ,  ii, 

750. 
oxidation  in  (Medyedeff),  A.,  ii, 

627. 
detection  of  arsenic  in  normal,  by 
means   of  the  biological   method 
(Segale),  a.,  ii,  680. 
tissue  extracts,  formation  of  uric  acid 
in  (Schittenhelm),  A.,  ii,  752. 
Animals,  lower,  arsenic  in  (Hausmann), 
A.,  ii,  426. 
ethereal    sulphates,     glycine,     and 
taurine  in  (Kelly),  A.,  ii,  427. 
polar,  bile  of  (Hammarsten),  A.,  ii, 

831. 
simple,  action  of  radium  on  (Will- 
cock),  A.,  ii,  197. 
Anisaldehyde,  action  of  nitrogen  sulphide 
on   (Francis   and   Davis),   T.,    261, 
1535;  P.,  21,  204, 
Anisaldozime  and  its  benzoyl  derivative 

(Wallach  and  Muller),  A.,  i,  753. 
Anisamidine    sulphate    (Francis    and 

Davis),  T.,  1535  ;  P.,  204. 
p-Anisidine-o-sulphonic  acid  (Aktien- 
Gesellschaft  fOr  Anilin-Fabrika- 
tion),  a.,  i,  310. 


Anisole,  distillation  of,  with  zinc  dust 
(Thoms),  a.,  i,  401. 
compound  of,  with  aluminium  chloride 
(Walker  and  Spencer),  T.,  1107  ; 
P.,  135. 
Anisole,  3-bromo-6-nitro-   and  3-chloro- 
6-nitro-,  nitration  of  (Blanksma), 
A.,  i,  577. 
^modonitro-     (Jackson    and    Lang- 
maid),  A.,  i,  861. 
jt)-nitroso- (Rising),  A.,  i,  237. 
;'-Anisoleazozy-;>-phenetole       (Rising), 

A.,  i,  238. 
Anisole  4-snlphonic  acid,    2:6-r^iamino- 
and  2:6-rftnitro-  (Farbwerke  vorm. 
Melster,  Lucius,  &Brunino),  A.,  i, 
354. 
Anisoyl  peroxide  (  Van  ino  andUHLFELiv 

er),  a.,  i,  1014. 
Anisoylanisamidine       (Francis       and 

Davis),  T.,  1540  ;  P.,  204. 
Anisoylpiperidine   (v.  Braun),   A.,    i, 

90. 
;;-Anisylhydroxylamine  (Rising),  A.,  i, 

237. 
Anisylmethyl    l:2-diketone,    amphidi- 

oxime  of  (Wieland),  A.,  i,  56. 
2-Ani8yl-3-mono-  and  -3:5-  and  -3:7-di- 
methylindoles  (Hell  and  Coh^n),  A., 
i,  343. 
o-Anisylphenylethane.    See  o-Methoxy- 

ao-diphenylethane. 
o-o-Anisyl-aphenylethylene.      See      o- 

Methoxy-ao-diiihenylethylene. 
S-Anisyl-S-phenylmozazole     (Moureu 

and  Biiachin),  A.,i,  96. 
2-Anisyl-qainol  and  itsdibenzoyl  deriva- 
tive    and     -qainone     (Stoll6     and 
Muring),  A.,  i,  875. 
Anisyl-.     See  also  Methoxyphenyl-. 
Annual  General  Meeting,  T.,  477  ;  P., 

65. 
Anodes.     See  Electrochemistry. 
Anthophyllite  from  Bohemia  (RosiCKt), 
A.,  ii,  419. 
with   fayalite  from    Rockport,    Mass. 
(Warren),  A.,  ii,  45. 
Anthracene  (Luther   and    Weigert), 
A.,  ii,  46.3. 
formation  of  (Barberio),  A.,  i,  312, 
and  its  homologues,  synthesis  of,  by 
the   action   of    nickel   carbonyl   on 
aromatic  hydrocarbons  (Dewar  and 
Jones),  T.,  212  ;  P.,  6. 
nitration    of     (Meisenheimer     and 

Connerade),  a.,  i,  391. 
electrolytic    oxidation    of    (Fontana 

and  Perkin),  A.,  i,  863. 
influence  of  temperature  on  the  solu- 
bility     of,     in      sulphur     dioxide 
(Centnerszwer    and    Teletoff), 
A.,  ii,  321, 
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Anthracene  serieB,  colouring  matters  of 
the(FRiEDLANDEuan(l  Schick),  A.,  i, 
69,  679  ;  (Fahbwekkk  voum.  Meist- 
ER,  Lucius,  &  Bkunin(;),  A.,  i, 
439 ;  (Badische  Anilix-  &  Soda- 
Fabrik),  a.,  i,  599,  679. 
isoAnthraflayic  acid,  rfjchloro-  (Wede- 

KiND  &  Co.),  A.,  i,  813. 
Anthranil  (Bamberger and  Eloer),  A., 
i,  93. 
history  of  (Heller),  A.,  i,  160. 
constitution  and  optical  behaviour  of 

(Bruhl),  a.,  i,  93,  160. 
action   of  methyl  sulphate  on  (Bam- 
berger), A.,  i,  422. 
iV-methyl  ether,  and  its  salts  (Hel- 
ler), A.,  i,  160. 
Anthranilic   acid   and    its    derivatives, 
stability  of  (v.  Pawlewski),  A.,  i, 
316. 
preparation    of   (Farbwekke    vokm. 
Meister,  Lucil's,  &  Brijning),  A., 
i,  60;  (Kalle  &  Co.),  A.,  i,  159; 
(Badische      Anilin-      &     Soda- 
Fabrik),  a.,  i,  498. 
dimethylbenzamidine,     methyl    ester, 
and  its  additive  salts  (v.  Braux), 
A.,  i,  688. 
Anthranilic  acid,  methyl  ester,  and  its 
detection  and  estimation  (Fueundler), 
A.,  i,  830. 
Anthranilic  acid,  3:5-rfibromo-,  and  its 
iiitrile(BoGKRr  and  Hand),  A.,i,  108. 
Anthranilic  hydrazide  {o-aminobenzoyl- 
hydrazidc),  and    its   compounds  with 
aldehydes  and  ketones  (Thode),  A.,  i, 
347. 
Anthranilodiacetic  acid,  conversion  of, 
into      phenylglycine-o-carboxylic     or 
anthranilic  acids  (Badische  Anilin- 
&  Soda-Fabrik),  a.,  i,  498. 
2-Anthranilo  3:5-r/mitrobenzoic       acid 

(Purgoiti  and  LuNixi),  A.,  i,  316. 
Anthranilopapaverine  and  its  snlphonic 
acid  (Pkchorr,  Stahlin,  andSiLBER- 
bach),  a.,  i,  612. 
Anthranoneazine    (Scholl    and     Ber- 

blinoer),  a.,  i,  111. 
l:2Anthraqainol    and    its    conversion 
into    alizarin    (Lagodzinski),    A.,    i, 
168. 
Anthraqainone    and     its     derivatives, 
introduction    of    bydroxyl     groups 
into  (Badische  Anili.v-  k  Soda- 
Fabrik),  A.,  i,  10.32. 
influence  of  temperature  on  the  solu- 
bility    of,      in      sulphur      dioxide 
(Cextxerszwer    and    Teletokf), 
A.,  ii,  321. 
condensation  of,  with  phenols  (Schar- 
wiN,  Naumoff,   and    Sandurin), 
A.,  i,  1032. 


Anthraqainone,   action  of   phenylmag- 

nesium   bromide  on   (Haller  and 

Guyot),  a.,  i,  314. 
compounds  of,  with  aromatic  amines 

(Faubenfabriken  voRM.  F.  Bayer 

&  Co.),  A.,  i,  326. 
oxazine  derivatives  of  (Farbenfabri- 

KRN  VORM.  F.  Bayer  &  Co.),  A.,  i, 

934. 
preparation    of     isomeric    sulphonic 

acids    of,     by    means   of    catalytic 

agents    (Iljixsky),     A.,     i,    176 ; 

(Schmidt),   A.,   i,   256. 
Anthraqainone,   amino-    and  bydroxyr 

derivatives,  and  their  halogen  com- 

pouuds,     preparation    of    (Basler 

Chemische  Fabrik),  A.,  i,  512. 
1-amino-,  and   its  methyl  and   ethyl 

derivatives,  preparation  of  hydroxy- 

derivatives    of    (Farbenfabrikex 

VORM.   F.   Bayer  &   Co.),   A.,  i, 

1032. 
2-aniino-,  azo-  and  azomethine  deriva- 
tives of  (Kaufler),  a.,  i,  207. 
l-amino-5-   and    -8-hydroxy-    (Farb- 
werke  VORM.  Meistek,  Lucics, 
&  Bruning),  a.,  i,  512. 

and      the     acetyl     derivatives     of 

the   l:5-compound   (Farbwerke 

VORM.     Meister,      Lucius,    & 

Brunixg),  a.,  i,  435. 

5-  and  8-amino-l -hydroxy-  (Schmidt), 

A.,  i,  257. 
2-bromo-,    2-chloro-,  2-iodo-,    and  2- 

nitro-  (Kaufler),  A.,  i,  256. 
bromoamino-,  bromonitroamino-,   and 

nitroamino-derivatives     (Badische 

Anilin-    k    Soda-Fabrik),  A.,  i, 

433. 
2:4-rfibromo-o-araino-    (Frirdlander 

and  Schick),  A.,  i,  679. 
2;4-rftbiomo-5-nitro-l  -amino        (Far- 

bexfabriken  VORM.  F.  Bayer  k 

Co.),  A.,  i,  813. 
chloro-/3-hydroxy-  (Wedekind  k  Co.), 

A.,  i,  813. 
chloro-1 :7-rfjhydroxy-  (Wedekind  k 

Co.),  A.,  i,  902. 
1 :6-rfthydroxy-   (Farbwerke    vobm. 

Meister,  Lucius,  k  BrOnino),  A., 

i,  68. 
nitro-derivatives,    electrochemical   re- 
duction of  (Moller),  A.,  i,  345. 
l-nitro-5-    and    -8-amino-    (Farben- 

fabkiken  VORM.  F.  Bayer  k  Co.), 

A.,  i,  434. 
Anthraqainones,   hydroxy-,  preparation 
of   (Faubenfabriken  vorm.  F. 
Bayer  &  Co.),  A.,  i,  176. 

introduction  of  amine  residues  into 
(Farbexfabriken  vorm.  F. 
Bayer  k  Co.),  A.,  i,  814. 
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Anthraqainones,  /3-hydroxy-,  chloro- 
derivatives  of  (Wedekind  &  Co.), 
A.,  i,  813. 

Anthraqoinone-azine  and  -azhydrine 
(ScHOLL  aiid  Bkrblinger),  a.,  i,  110. 

Anthraqainoneqainolines,  polyliydroxy- 
(Fakbwekkk  vokm.  Meistek, 
Lucius,    &   Buuning),  A.,   i,    686. 

Anthraqainone-l-salphonic  acid 

(DUNSCHMANN  ;     LlEBERMANN   and 

Pleus),  a.,  i,  326. 
amino-  and  nitro-derivatives 

(ScHMim),  A.,  i,  256. 
Anthraqainone-a-Balphonic  acid  (Fak- 

BENFABKIKEN     VUKM.     F.     BaYER     & 

Co.),  A.,  i,  513. 

Anthraquinone/S-gulphonic  acid,  con- 
densation products  from  primary  aro- 
matic amines  and  (Fahbenfabriken 
voRM.  F.  Bayer  k  Co.),  A.,  i,  433. 

Anthraquinone-l-ptoluidinosalphonic 
acid,  4-hydroxy-  (Fkiedlanuer  and 
Schick),  A.,  i,  69. 

Anthrarafin,    j)reparation   of  (Farben- 

FABRIKEN  VORM.  F.  BaYER  &  Co.), 

A.,  i,  176. 
dialkyl   ether,  p-dia,m'mo- ,    sulphonic 

acids  of  (Farbenfabriken  vorm. 

F.  Bayer  &  Co.),  A.,  i,  902. 
l:2;l':2'-Antlirazine  (Scholl  and  Berb- 

LINOER),  A.,  i,  111. 
a-Anthrol  (Schmidt),  A.,  i,  257. 
Anthrone,  nitro-,  and  its  dimethylacetal, 
tsonitrO",    and   its   salts,    and  bromo- 
nitro-     (Meisenheimeii     and     CoN- 
nerade),  a.,  i,  393. 
Antigorite,  pseudo-cubic,  from  Sweden 

(Hamberg),  a.,  ii,  745. 
Antimony,  so-called  explosive   (Cohen 

and  Ringer),  A.,  ii,  345. 
yellow   (Stock  and  Guttmann),  A., 

ii,  267. 
anodic  behaviour  of  (Elbs  and  Thum- 

mel),  a.,  ii,  541. 
mixtures  of,  with  selenium  and  with 

sulphur  (PitLABON),  A.,  ii,  569. 
Antimony     alloys      with     aluminium 

(P^CHEUX),  A.,  ii,  618. 
with  copper,  and  the  phenomenon  of 

recalescence      observed     in      them 

(Baikoff),  a.,  ii,  346. 
with  tin  (Cami'bell),  A.,  ii,  822. 
Antimony  ;?cntochloride,  double  salts  of, 

with  chromium   chloride,  constitu- 
tion of  (Pfeiffer),  a.,  ii,  41. 
fluorides,  new  (Ruff  and  Plato),  A., 

ii,  266. 
halogen  derivatives,  action  of  organo- 

magnesium     solutions  on    (Auger 

and  Billy),  A.,  i,  983. 
hydride  (stibine)  (Stock  and  Gutt- 
mann), A.,  ii,  267. 


Antimony    hydride    {stibiiie),    catalytic 
decomposition     of    (Stock    and 
Guttmann),    A.,    ii,    246,    489 ; 
(Bodenstein),  a.,  ii,  413,  719. 
action  of  mercuric  iodide  on   (Le- 
moult),  a.,  ii,  728. 
^risulphide,  allotropic  forms  of  (GuiN- 
CHANT  and  Chretien),   A.,   ii, 
568,  644. 
lieat  of  transformation  of  the  black 
crystallised  into  the  orange  modi- 
fication (Berthelot),  A.,  ii,  605. 
cryoscojuc    study    of    solutions    in 
(Guinciiant  and  Chri^tien),  A., 
ii,  538. 
mixtures  of,  with  antimony  (PfiLA- 

bon),  a.,  ii,  267. 
fusibility  of  mixtures  of,  with  bis- 
muth sulphide  (PiIilabon),  A.,  ii, 
42. 
Antimony  organic  compounds  (Auger 
and  Billy),  A.,  i,  984. 
salts  with  organic  acids  (Jordis),  A., 
i,  216,  468  ;  (Jordis  and  Meyer), 
A.,  i,  282. 
Antimony,  comparative  experiments  on 
the    gravimetric   estimation   of,    as 
trisulphide    and    tetroxide    re8{)ec- 
•  tively    (Gutbier   and    Brunner), 

A.,  ii,  784. 
Herroun  and  Weller's  process  for  the 
volumetric  estimation   of  (Youtz), 
A.,  ii,  150. 
estimation  of,  in  alloys  and  ores  (An- 

genot),  a.,  ii,  784. 
estimation  of,  and  separation  of,  from 
tin  by  oxalic  acid  (Henz),  A.,  ii, 
150. 
estimation  of  arsenic  and,  volumetric- 
ally,    in   nickel    ores    (Nissenson 
and  MriTAscu),  A.,  ii,  292. 
estimation   and   separation   of    (Hol- 
LARD  and  Bertiaux),  A.,  ii,  682. 
separation  of  arsenic,  tin,  and  (Kolb), 

A.,  ii,  92. 
separation    of,    electrolytically,    from 
copper  (HoLLARD  and  Bertiaux), 
A.,  ii,  682. 
separation  of  silver,   electrolytically, 
from  (Fischer),  A.,  ii,  87. 
Antipyrine,  use  of,  in  analysis  (Reich- 
ard),  a.,  ii,  367. 
nitroso-,    condensation   of,   with   ind- 
oxvlie    acid    (Bechhold),    A.,    i, 
200. 
thio-.     See  Thiopyrine. 
Antirennin,    rennin,    and    renninogen, 
action   of  concentrated  electric  light 
and  radium  emanations  on  (Schmidt- 
Nielsen),  A.,  ii,  422. 
Antiseptic  agents,  action-  of  (Berthe- 
lot), A.,  ii,  69. 
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Antiseptics,  action  of  certain,  on  pepsin 

(Ororeu),  a.,  ii,  673. 
Antitoxin  formation  in  autolysis  (Blum), 

A.,  ii,  356. 
Antitoxins  and  toxins  from  the  physico- 
chemical  point  of  view  (Koppe),  A., 

ii.  650. 
Apatite,     bhie,    in    the    Tiree    marble 

(CoomAra-Swamy),  A.,  ii,  181. 
Aphrodaescin       from      horse-chestnuts 

(Lavks),  a.,  ii,  74. 
Apiole  mercuriacetate  (Balbiano,  Pao- 

LiNi,  and  Mammola),  A.,  i,  73. 
Apioles,  dill-  and  parsley-,  constitution 

of  (Thoms),  a.,  i,  742. 
uroApiole  glycol  and  its  compound  with 
mercuric  acetate  (Balbiano,  Pao- 
LiNi,  and  Mammola),  A.,  i,  73. 

picrates  (Bruni  and  Tornani),  A.,  i, 
875. 
Apnoea,   cause  of  (Hougardy),  A.,  ii, 

429. 
Apo  compounds.      See   under    word    to 

whicli  apo-  is  prefi.xed. 
Apopin  oil  and  Apopinol  (Schimmel  & 

Co.),  A.,  i,  603. 
Apricot  kernel  oil,  analysis  of  (Lew- 

KowiTscji),  A.,  ii,  456. 
Arabinamine  salts  (Roux),  A.,  i,  291. 
Arabinose,    derivatives   of  (Ryan    and 

Ebrill),  a.,  i,  223. 
/-Arabinose,    preparation    of,    and    the 

action      of     calcium     hydro.xide     on 

(Kiliani  and  Koehler),  A.,  i,  475. 
Arabinosepbenylbydrazones   and    their 

melting  points  ( M uth  br  and  Tollens), 

A.,  i,  224. 
Z-Arabinosuria  (Luzzatto),  A.,  ii,  832. 
' '  Araeopicnometer  ",  d  i  f  ferential  (Reben  - 

storff),  a.,  ii,  704. 
Arbutin,  benzoyl  derivative  (Vilmab), 

A.,  i,  681. 
Arginase  (Kossel  and  Dakin),  A.,  ii, 

425,  840. 
Argon  in  the  atmosphere  (Moissan),  A., 
ii,  28. 

spectro-analytical  recoRnition  of,  in 
atmospheric  air  (Warburg  and 
Lilienfeld),  A.,  ii,  689. 

presence  of,  in  the  gases  of  the  fumer- 
olles  of  Guadeloupe  (Moissan),  A., 
ii,  415. 

new  preparation  of  (Moissan  and 
Rigaut),  a.  ,  ii,  29. 

and  its  mixtures,  dielectric  cohesion  of 
(Bouty),  a.,  ii,  309. 

diffusion  of  helium  and  (Schmidt),  A. , 
ii,  643. 
Arnisterolfrom.(4mica7tt<m<ana(KLOBB), 

A.,  i,  410. 
Aromatic  compounds,  emi-ssion  spectra  of 

(Goldstein),  A.,  ii,  690. 

LXXXVI.  ii. 


Arsenamide  (Hugot),  A.,  ii,  559. 
Arsenic,  native,  from  Arizona  (Warren), 

A.,  ii,  45. 
solubility  of,  and  the  molecular  con- 
dition of  the  solution  (Bruner  and 

Tolloczko),  a.,  ii,  117. 
in  lower  animals  (IIausmann),  A.,  ii, 

426. 
alimentary  origin  of,  in  man  (Gautier 

and  Clausmann),  A.,  ii,  626. 

in  nutriment  (Bordas),  A.,  ii,  626. 

Arsenic  podacMovi'XQ,  non-existence  of 

(Smith  and  Hora),  A.,  ii,  560. 
halogen  derivatives,  action  of  organo- 

magnesium  solutions  on  (AUGER  and 

Billy),  A.,  i,  983. 
hydride,  action  of  mercuric  iodide  on 

(Lemoult),  a.,  ii,  728. 
nitride  (Hugot),  A.,  ii,  559. 
rfisulphide.     See  Realgar, 
/bisulphide    and    sulphur,    action    of 

magnesium  oxide  on   a  mixture  of 

(Foster),  A.,  ii,  118. 
Arsenioas   iodide  (Duncan),  A.,   ii, 
148. 

oxide,  estimation  of  small  quantities 
of,  iodometrically  (Ru.sso),  A.,  ii, 
444. 
Arsenates,  formation  of,  from  arsenious 

acid  and  metallic  peroxides  (Schair- 

er),  a.,  ii,  166. 
Arsenioas  acid  and  boric  acid  ;  forma- 
tion  of  complexes   (Auerbach), 
A.,  ii,  118. 

action  of,  on  freshly  precipitated  iron 
hydroxide  (Biltz),  A.,  ii,  740. 
Thio-oxyarsenic  acids,    formation  of 

(Foster),  A.,  ii,  118. 
Trithio-oxyarsenic  acid  and  its  salts 

(McCay   and  FosTEit),  A.,  ii,  253, 

813. 
Arsenic  alkyl  derivatives  (Auger),  A., 
i,  22,  724  ;  (Auger  and  Billy),  A.,  i, 
984. 
Arsenic,  official  tests  for  (Dunstan  and 

Robinson),  A.,  ii,  777. 
detection  of  minute  traces  of  (Todes- 

chini),  a.,  ii,  693. 
detection  of,  in  glycerol  from  soap-lyea 

(ViZERN  and  Guillot),  A.,  ii,  640. 
detection  of,  in  normal  animal  tissues 

by  means  of  the  biological  method 

(Seoale),  a.,  ii,  680. 
detection  and  estimation  of  traces  of, 

in  organs  (Bertrand),  A.,  ii,  85. 
electrolytic  methods  for  the  detection 

and  estimation  of  minute  quantities 

of,    in   beer,    nmlt,   and  food-stuffs 

(Thomson),  A.,  ii,  777. 
modification  of  Marsh's  apparatus  for 

the   estimation   of  (Strzyzowski), 

A.,  ii,  444. 
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Arsenic,  estimation   of,   electiolytically 
(Tbotman),  a.,  ii,  291. 
estimation   of  minute  quantities    of, 
electrolytically  (Sand  and   Hack- 
ford),  T.,  1018;  P.,  123. 
estimation    of,    in    alloys    and    ores 

(Angenot),  a.,  ii,  784. 
estimation   of    minute   quantities   of, 
in    copper  ores  and    metallurgical 
products  (Cloud),  A.,  ii,  515. 
estimation  of  antimony  and,  volume- 
trically,  in  nickel  ores  (Nlssenson 
and  Mitta.sch),  A.,  ii,  292. 
estimation  of,  in  organic  compounds 

(MoNTHULi^.).  A.,  ii,  680. 
estimation  of,  in  paints,  wall-papers, 
&c.  (Klason  and  Kohi.er),  A.,  ii, 
208  ;  (Kohler),  a.,  ii,  588. 
estimation  of,  in  sulphuric  and  hydro- 
chloric acids  ( Hi.ATTNER  and  Bras- 
seur),  a.,  ii,  291. 
separation  of,  by  distillation  in  hydr- 
ogen chloride  (Morgan),  T.,  1001  ; 
P.,  167. 
separation    of    antimony,    tin,     .ind 

(Kolb),  a.,  ii,  92. 
separation   of,    electrolytically,    from 
copper  (Hollaud  and  Bertiaux), 
A.,  ii,  682. 
Arsenic  poisoning.     See  Poisoning. 
Artemisia  Herha  alba,  oil  of  (Grimal), 

A.,  i,  605. 
Artemisic  acid  and  its  salts  and  esters 

(Bertolo),  a.,  i,  177. 
Artemisin,  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on 

(Bertolo),  A.,  i,  177. 
Arthropods,  blood  coagulation  in  (Loeb), 

A.,  ii,  353. 
Artinite   from    Emarese  in   the   Aosta 

Valley  (Brugnatelli),  A.,  ii,  48. 
Artocarpus    iitiegrifolia,   cyanomaclurin 

from  (Perkin),  P.,  170. 
Arylamidino- oxalic     esters,     formation 
and  transformations  of,  and  the  effect 
of  heat  on  (Lander),  T.,  990  ;  P.,  132. 
Arylaminoanthraquinones        (Farben- 
fabriken  vokm.  F.  Bayer  &  Co.), 
A.,  i,  434. 
bromo-derivatives   (Farbenfabriken 
voRM.  F.  Bayer  &  Co.),  A.,  i,  813. 
Arylaminoaryldihydropyridinium  brom- 
ides (KoNic),  A.,  i,  449,  817. 
iV-Arylanthranilic  acids,  preparation  of 
(Farbwerke  VORM.  Meister,  Lucius, 
&  Brijning),  a.,  i,  159. 
Arylcj/cZohexanols,  synthesis  of 

(Sabatier  and  Mailhe),  A.,  i,  666. 
Arylpyridinium    salts    (Konig),  A.,    i, 
449,    817  ;    (Zincke,    Heuser,    and 
Moller),  a.,  i,  921. 
Arylsnlphamic  acids,  salts  (Weil),  A., 
i,  567. 


Ary  Isulphon^  /chloroamides      ( C  h  atta  - 

WAY),   P.,   168. 

s-Arylthiocarbamides,    study    and  syn- 
thetical preparation   of  some  (Pozzi- 
Escot),  a.,  i,  869. 
Asarone  derivatives  (Thoms  and  Beck- 
stkokm),  a.,  i,  409. 
picrate  (Bruni  and  Tornani),  A.,  i, 
875. 
Ascaris,    decomposition    of   the    nitro- 
genous   substances    in    (Weinland), 
A.,  ii,  273. 
Ascites,  milky,  in  carcinoma  (Wolff), 

A.,  ii,  359. 
Asdepias  syriaca,  sap  of  (Marek),  A., 

ii,  73,  141. 
Ashes,  estimation  of  potash  in  (Hasen- 

liAUMKit),  A.,  ii,  292. 
Asparagine,  production  of  (Prianisch- 
nikoff),  a.,  ii,  434. 
density  of  (Piutti),  A.,  i,  800. 
/3-^Asparagine,  solubility  of  (Bresler), 

A.,  i,  380. 
Asparagus,  constituents  of  the  sap  of 
(Wi.NrEUSTEiN   and    Huber),  A.,  ii, 
582. 
Aspartic  acid,  formation  of  compounds 
of,   by  means  of  hippurylazoimide 
(T.  and  H.  Curtius),  A.,  i,  884. 
behaviour      of,     in      the      organism 
(Salkow.ski),  a.,  ii,  674. 
j3-Z- Aspartic  acid,  solubility  of  ( B  resler), 

A.,  i,  380. 
Aspergillus  niger.     See  Slerigmatocystis 

nigra. 
Aspergillus  Oryzce,  fungicide  actions  of 
cultivations   of    (KozAi   and   LoEW), 
A.,  ii,  764. 
Aspidin  and  il^-Aspidin  and  their  deriva- 
tives (Boehm),  a.,  i,  407. 
Aspidium    spinulosum,    composition    of 
the    fatty    oil    of    (Farui'),    A.,    ii, 
283. 
Assimilation,  processes  of  (v.  Euler), 

A.,  ii,  761. 
Association.     See  Affinity. 
Astrolite,  a    new    mineral   (Reinisch), 

A.,  ii,  268. 
Atmospheric       air,      radioactivity      of 
(Allan),  A.,  ii,  222. 
ionisation  in  (McClelland),  A.,  ii, 

111. 
ionised     by     radioactive    substances, 
phenomena    observed    in    (Righi), 
A.,  ii,  693. 
cause  of  the  conductivity  of,  in  which 
phosphorus    is    oxidised   (Harms), 
A.,  ii,  331. 
liquid,  composition   and   temperature 

of  (Erdmann),  a.,  ii,  328. 
partial  liquefaction   of,  extraction   of 
oxygen  by  the  (Claude),  A.,  ii,  23. 
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Atmospheric  air,  rarefied,  effect  of,  on 
blood  pressure  (Baktlett),    A., 
ii,  54. 
effects  of  breathing  (Tissor),  A.,  ii, 
494. 
of  the  House  of  Commons  (Butter- 
field;  Graham-Smith),  A.,  ii,  54. 
argon  in  (Moissan),  A.,  ii,  28. 
spectro-analytical  recojjnition  of  argon 
in    (Warburg    and    Liliknfeld), 
A.,  ii,  689. 
gases  of  the,   direct  separation,  with 
liquefaction,   of    the   most   volatile 
(Dewar),  a.,  ii,  728. 
formaldehyde   in    (Henriet),    A.,    i, 

289,  649  ;  (Trillat),  A.,  i,  713. 
gaseous  exchange  between,  and  plants 
separated  froin  their  roots  and  kept 
in   the  dark  (Herthelot),  A.,  ii, 
363. 
Nile-blue-base  as  a  reagent  for  carbon 
dioxide    in    (Hbidenhain),    A.,    i, 
179. 
estimation     of     carbon     dioxide     in 

(Swaab),  a.,  ii,  367. 
estimation    of    carbon    monoxide   in, 
spectrophotometrically  (de  Saint- 
Martin),  A.,  ii,  589. 
estimation  of  formaldehyde  in  (Hen- 
riet), A.,  ii,  598. 
Atom,  chemical,  new  conception  of  the 

(pe  Hekn),  a.,  ii,  553. 
Atoms,  volume  of  (Traube),  A.,  ii,  384. 
Atomic  dimensions,  order  of  magnitude 
of  tlie  time  of  formation  of  (Haber), 
A.,    ii,    607,    808;     (Bodlander  ; 
Abeog  ;  Danneel),  A.,  ii,  713. 
volume,  solution  tension,  and  physio- 
logical   action   of   the    elements, 
relation  Ijetweeu  the  (Mathews), 
A..ii,  197. 
significance  of  changing  (Richards), 
A,,  ii,  704. 
Atomic  weight  and  specific  heat,  relation 
between  (Tilden),  A.,  ii,  381. 
and  spectra,  relation  between  (Runge), 

A.,  ii,  2;  (Watts),  A.,  ii,  720. 
of  aluminium  (Kohn-Abre.st),  A.,  ii, 

820. 
of  carbon  (Guye),  A.,  ii,  475. 
of  the  rare  earths,  determination  of 

(Wild),  A.,  ii,  173. 
of  fluorine  (Meyer),  A.,  ii,  23. 
of  glucinum  (Tanatar),  A.,  ii,  335; 

(Parsons),  A.,  ii,  658. 
of  hydrogen  (Rayleigh),  A.,  ii,  313; 
(Guye  and  Mallet),  A.,  ii,  392; 
(Guye),  A.,  ii,  475. 
of  indium   (Thikl),  A.,  ii,  177,  410; 

(Dennis  and  Gekr),  A.,  ii,  342. 
of    iodine    (KoTHNKR    and    AEfEu), 
A.,  ii,  656. 


Atomic  weight  of  iron  (Baxter),  A.,  ii, 

177. 
of  nitrogen   (Rayleigh),  A.,  ii,  313  ; 

(Guye),    A.,    ii,    475;    (Guye  and 

Bogdan  ;  Jaquerod  and  Bogdan), 

A.,  ii,  557  ;   (Guye  and  Pintza), 

A.,  ii,  812. 
of  oxygen  (Rayleigh),  A.,  ii,  313; 

(Guye  and  Mallet),  A.,  ii,  392. 
of    oxygen    and    hydrogen,   and    the 

probable  value   of  an   atomic  ratio 

(Guye  and  Mallet),  A.,  ii,  392. 
of  radium  (Runge),  A.,  ii,  2 ;  (Watts), 

A.,  ii,  720. 
of  rubidium  (Archibald),  T.,  776; 

P.,  85. 
of  samarium  (Urbain  and  Lacombe), 

A.,  ii,  486. 
of  tellurium  (Pellini),  A.,  ii,  26. 
of  tungsten  (Smith  and  Exner),  A., 

ii,  822. 
Atomic  weights,  fifth  report  of  the  Com- 
mission   on    (Landolt    and    Ost- 

wald),  a.,  ii,  20  ;  (Winkler),  A., 

ii,  113. 
report  of  the  International  Committee 

on.  P.,  2. 
International  (Sakubai  and  Ikeda), 

A.,  ii,  553. 
table  of.  P.,  4. 
Atropine      metho-    and    etho-bromides 

(Merck),  A.,i,  187. 
physiological  action  of  (Cdshny),  A., 

ii,  66. 
action   of,    on  embryos  (Sollmann), 

A.,  ii,  182. 
action  of,  on  the  denervated  sphincter 

iridis  (Anderson),  A.,  ii,  578. 
reaction  for  (Reich ard).  A.,  ii,  792, 

847. 
Aacnbin  and  Aucabigenin  (Bourqvelot 

and  H^:rissey),  A.,  i,  606. 
Aagite    from   Canale  Monterano,  Prov. 

Rome  (Zambonini),  A.,  ii,  826. 
alteration  of,  to  carbonates  (Milch), 

A.,  ii,  48. 
Augites,     aluminous    and    titaniferous 

(Becker),  A.,  ii,  51. 
Angite-diorite  from  Mount  Magnitnaia, 
weathering  of  (MoRozEWicz),  A.,  ii, 
670. 
Aaric     See  Gold. 
Autolysis  (Arnheim),  A.,  ii,  189. 
relation    of,    to    protcid    metabolism 

(Well.s),  a.,  ii,  574. 
antitoxin  formation  in  (Blum),  A.,  ii, 

356. 
of  animal  organs  (Charrin),  A.,  ii, 

501. 
Avidity.     See  Affinity. 
Aselaic  aoid,  hydroxy-  (v.  Pechmann 
and  SiDQWiCK),  A.,  i,  971. 
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Aziminobenzene.      See    l:2:3-Benzotn- 

azolc. 
Aziminonaphthalenesalphomc       acids, 
azo-coiii|iouml3     from     (Fauiiwkkke 
voKM.  Mki.stkr,  Lucius, &  IJiilnini;), 
A.,  i,  123. 
Azinecoinjtuniids,  prei)aration  uf  (Kai.le 
&,Co.),  A.,  i,  455. 
rings,  coinpouiuls  with  two  and  tiiree 
(HiNSBEUc;  aud  Schwantes),  A., 
i,  198. 
stability     of    (Hinsbkrg),    A.,    i, 
200. 
Azoacetoacetic  acid,  methyl  and  ethyl 

esters  (W'oi.fk),  A.,  i,  722. 
Azobenzaldehydes,     o-,     m-,     and    p-, 

acetals  of  (FiiEUNDLEii),  A.,  i,  352. 
Azobenzene,    amino-  (ben-^encazoanilinc), 
isomerism  of  the  salts  of  (Thiele), 
A.,  i,  208. 
?;i-hydro.xy-,  and  its  sodium   salt  aud 
acyl    derivatives     (Jacohsun     and 
HONIGSBEUOEU),  A.,  i,  205. 
p-'ioAo-,  derivatives  of,  with  jtolyvalent 
iodine    (Willgerout  aud  Smith), 
A.,  i,  485. 
o-nitro-,  and  its  bromo-  aud   chloro- 
derivatives  (Bamberger  and  HuB- 
xer),  a.,  i,  116. 
Azobenzene-3:3'-di8alphonic  acid,  tclra- 
bromo-,  and  its  sodium  salt  (Zincke 
and  KucHKN BECKER),  A.,  i,  456. 
Azobeiizeiie-4:4'-disulphoiiic     acid    and 
2:2'-c^i;amino-  and  2:2'-fZinitro-,  and 
their  salts  (Zincke  and  Kuchen- 
becker),  a.,  i,  455. 
2:6:2':6'-<efrabromo-,     and    its     salts 
(Lenz),  a.,  i,  457. 
Azobenzenedisulphonic  acids,  action  of 
hydrogen      bromide     aud      hydrogen 
chloride  on   (Zincke  aud    Kuchen- 
becker),  a.,  i,  458. 
Azobenzoic  acids,   o-  and  p-  (Freund- 

i.Eit),  A.,  i,  352. 
o-Azobenzyl    alcohol    and    its    methyl 

ether  (Fkeindi-EI!),  A.,  i,  121. 

Azo-colouring    matters    from   4-acetyl- 

2:4-diaminoj)henol-6-sulijhonic  acid 

(Cassella  &  Co.),  A.,  i,  537. 

from     aniiuoalpliylhydroxynaphthyl- 

triazolesulphonic     acids     (Gesell- 

SCHAFT  FUR  CHEMISCHE  INDUSTRIE 

IN  Basel),  A.,  i,  353. 

solid,  from  1-aminoanthraquinone 
(Lauth),  a.,  i,  123. 

from  8-amiuo-a-naphthol-3  ;6-disul- 
phonic  acid  (Schoellkopf,  Hart- 
ford &  Hanna  Co.),  A.,  i, 
954. 

from  anthranilic  acid  and  jj-cresol 
(Badische  Anilin-  &  Soda-Fab- 
rik),  a.,  i,  700. 


Azo-colonring    matters   from  l-chloro- 

2:6-tliaminobenzeue-4-sulphonicacid 

(Badische  Anilin-  &  Soda-Fab- 

rik),  a.,  i,  536. 

from  4-chloro-2-aminophenol  (Aktien- 

GK..SELL8CHAFT     FilR     AnILIN-FaB- 

rikation),  a.,  i,  353. 

from  chloroamiuosalicylic  acid  (Bad- 
ische Anilin-  &  Soda-Fabrik), 
A.,  i,  353. 

from  2:4-dichloro-a-nai)hthylamine- 
sulphonic  acid  (Badische  Anilin- 
&  Soi)\-Fabrik),  a.,  i,  953. 

from  ethers  of  diaminocresol  aud 
chlorodiaminopheuol  (Geskll- 

schaft  fOr  Chemische  Industrie 
in  Basel),  A.,  i,  1064. 

from  2-hydroxy-3-na|)hthoic  acid 
(Aktien-Gesellschaft  fur  An- 
ilin-Fabrikation),  a.,  i,  700. 

from  3:3'-dihydroxy-2:2'-dinaphthyl 
(Pozzi-Escot),  a.,  i,  789. 

electrolytic  i)reparatiou  of  (Lob),  A., 
i,   536;     (BoEHRiNGER  &  Sohne), 
A.,  i,  953. 
Azo  colouring   matters,    amino-,    fluor- 

azones — new    dyes — from,   by    fusion 

witli  resorcinol  (Paul),  A.,  i,  954. 
Azo-compoands    (Freundler),    A.,    i, 
108,  121,  351,  699. 

from  acyl-p-aniino])henols  (Dahl  k 
Co.),  A.,  i,  207,  459. 

from  3:6-diamino<juiuol  dialkyl  ethers 
and  1 :8-dihydroxynaphthaleue-3:6- 
disulpliouicacid(FAKB\vERKEVORM. 
Meisteu,  Lucius,  &  BrOning),  A., 
i,  208. 

from  aziminonaphthalenesulphonic 
acids  (Farbwerkevorm.  Meister, 
Lucius,  &  BrOning),  A.,  i,  123. 

from  uaphthylaminesul])honic  acids 
(Fakbweuke  vorm.  Meister,  Lu- 
cius, &  Bruning),  a.,  i,  207  ; 
(Badische  Anilin-  &  Soda-Fab- 
rik), A.,  i,  459. 

containing  an  ortho-substituted  alco- 
hol radicle,  transformation  of,  into 
iudazyl  derivatives  (Freundler), 
A.,  i,  699. 

containing  a  i/z-aziminobeuzene  residue 
(Kalle  k  Co.),  A.,  i,  460. 

additive  compounds  of,  with  inorganic 
acids  at  low  temperatures  (VoR- 
lander  and  Tubandt),  A.,  i, 
535. 

reduction     ])roducts     of    (Jacobson, 
Fkanz,  aud  Zaar),  A.,  i,  121. 
Azo-compoands,   amino-,   ])roduction   of 
(Meldola  and  Eynon),  P.,  250. 

^>-hydroxy-,  constitution  of  (Jacob- 
son  and  Honirsberger),  A.,  i, 
205. 
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Azo-compoands,    ;)-hy(lioxy-,     relation 

betwi't'ii     (Hiinoneliydrazonos      and 

(BousciiE  and  Zelleu),  A.,  i,  1056. 

o-nitro-,    reduction    of   (Bamberger 

and  HiJitNER),  A.,  i,  117. 

Azodiazobisacetoacetic  acid,  ethyl  oster 

(Mktti),  a.,  i,  5G4. 
Azodibenzoyl    (Stom,!?,  and  Benrath), 

A.,  i,  93;")  ;  (MoHu),  A.,  i,  lOSS. 
l-Azo-5:5  dlmethylhydantoin     and    its 
3-etliyl,  3-inethyl,  and  3-plii.'nyl  deriv- 
atives   (Bailky,    Acree,    and    Mil- 
ler), A.,  i,  828. 
4:4'-Azodiphenyl  (Ullmann),  A.,  i,  729. 
Azoimide      {kifdrazoic     acid,      nitrojcn 
hyJriili)  (Dennis  and  Browne),  A., 
ii,  .^).^.8. 
Azonium  base,  CjflH2oN4C]2,2H20,  from 
the  oxidation  of  diinethyl-o-phenylene- 
diamine  (Fischek),  A.,  i,  349. 
Azotoluene,     rfiamino-     (Tkoger    and 
Hille),  a.,  i,  119. 
See  also  2:3'-I)imethylazobenzene. 
jt;- Azotoluene,  crystallisation  of  (Bruni), 

A.,  i,  5.36. 
ju-AzoxyanisoIe  (Rising),  A.,  i,  237. 
cryst'iilisutidii  of  (ScHENCK  and  Eicii- 
wald),  A.,  i,  118. 
m-Azozybenzaldehyde  and  itsbisphenyl- 
hydrazone,     dioxiine,     and     aldaziiie 
(HuMAx  and  Wkil),  A.,  i,  115. 
ju-Azoxybenzaldehyde      (Human      and 

Weil),  A.,  i,   115. 
o-Azoxybenzaldoxine  (Bamberger  and 

Eu;kii),  A.,  i,  91. 
Azoxybenzene  and  its  dibroinide  (Wohl 
and  Ahlkrt),  A.,  i,  201. 
action   of  benzene  on,  in   presence  of 
alunnnium  chloride  (v.  Bandro\v.ski 
and  Prokopeczko),  A.,  i,  635. 
Azoxybenzene,  isomeric  rfinitro-  (Bam- 

liEKCEi:  and  HOriNER),  A.,  i,  116. 
//j-A.zoxybenzylideneamline       (Human 

and  Wkil),  A.,  i,  115. 
Azoxy-compounds  (Worn,  and  Ahlert), 

A.,  i,  201. 
Azo->/txylene-5:5'-disnlphonic  acid  and 

its  salts  (Math),  A.,  i,  458. 
m-Azoxyleucomalachite-green  (Human 

and  Wkii,),  A.,  i,  11.5. 
2:2-Azoxynaphthalene  (Meihenheimkr 

and  WiiTK),  A.,  i,  176,  194. 
;>-Azoxyphenetole  (IIlsinu),  A.,  i,  238. 
Azoxyphenyl      acetate      (WonL      and 
(J<»i,i)ENHEi!<i)i  -A.,  i,  210. 

B. 

Baeillua  coli  communis,  gelatin  surface- 
colonies  of  (Savaok),  A.,  ii,  362. 
absence     of,     in     unpolluted     water 
(Houston),  A.,  ii,  033. 


Bacillus  coli  communis,  the  neutral-red 
reaction  for  (Moore  and  Re  vis).  A., 
ii,  848. 
Bacillus  coli   and    B.   typhi,   action  of 

caffeine  on  (Roth),  A.,  ii,  432. 
Bacillus    denitrificans  fluorescens,    two 

new  (Christensen),  A.,  ii,  277. 
Bacillus  dysenterias  (Hewlett),  A.,  ii, 

362. 
Bacillus  enlcrilidis  sporogenes,  detection 

of,  in  water  (Hewlett),  A.,  ii,  633. 
Bacillus     formicicum      (0.meliansky), 

A.,  ii,  277. 
Bacillus     prodicjlosus,     physiology      of 

(Samkow),  a.,  ii,  198. 
Bacillus,    tubercle,    chemistry    of    the 
(Bulloch  and  Macleod),  A.,  ii,  277. 
Bacteria,   growth  of,  in  salt   solutions 
of  high  concentration  (Lewandow- 
sky),  a.,  ii,  276. 
which  are   able,  in   absence  of  light, 
to  utilise  carbon  dioxide  as  source 
of  carbon  (Beyerinck),  A.,  ii,  362. 
action     of,    on     yeast     nucleic     acid 
(Schittenhelm     and    Schroter), 
A.,  i,  539;  ii,  139;  (Oppenheimer), 
A.,  ii,  331. 
reduction      of     sulphates     by     (van 

Delden),  a.,  ii,  67,  68. 
destruction  of,   in   water   by  aeration 
and  by  hydrogen  peroxide  (Ku.ster), 
A.,  ii,  632. 
of   the    group  Bacillus  inesentericus, 
production  of  acetylmethylcarbinol 
by  (Desmots),  A.,  ii,  276. 
in  gums  of  the  arabin  group  (Smith), 

A.,  ii,  362. 
denitrifying.   See  Bacillus  denitrificans 

fluorescens  and  DenitriHcation. 
nodule,    influence   of  the   assimilable 
nitrogen  of  the  .soil  on  the  action  of 
(NoBBE  and    Richter),  A.,  ii,  189, 
140. 
thermophile,  from  various  foods  and 
milk     and     the     products     formed 
when  these  bacteria  are  cultivated 
in   media  containing  carbohydrates 
(StniARDINGER),  A.,  ii,  67. 
nitrifying  (Boullangkr  andMx.ssoL), 

A.,  ii,  361. 
See  also   Bacillus,  Bacterium,  Micro- 
organisms, Moulds,  and  Yeasts. 
Bacteria     agglutination    (Bechhold), 

A.,  ii,  050. 
Bacteriolysis    and   leucocytes  (Prtrie), 

A.,  ii,  61. 
Bacterium,    sorbose,     biochemistry     of 
(Bk.rtrand),  A,,  ii,  760. 
uric    acid    (Ulpiani),    A.,    ii,    188  ; 
((^inooi.am),  A.,  ii,  139. 
Baeyer's    tension    theory    (Holleman 
and  Voerman),  A.,  i,  287. 
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Bakerite   from   California  (Giles),   A., 

ii,  135. 
Baking  powders,  cream   of  tartar  and 
tartaric      acid,     rapid     analysis      of 
(Brooks),  A.,  ii,  789. 
Balance  sheet  of  the  Chemical  Society, 
and  of  the  Research  Fund.     See  Annual 
General  Meeting,  T.,  484. 
Balsam,    copaiva,   from  Surinam    (van 
Itallie  and  Nieuwland),  A.,  i, 
1037. 
white   Peru  (Thoms  and   Biltz),  A., 

i,  1038. 
See  also  Resins. 
Barbituric      acid,      alkyl      derivatives 

(Merck),  A.,  i,  380. 
Barium    salts,    poisoning    by    (Santi), 

A.,  ii,  137. 
Barium    fluoro-bromide,   -chloride,    and 
-iodide  (Defacqz),  A.,  ii,  170. 
and  mercuric   chlorides,  solubility   of 

(FooTE  and  Bristol),  A.,  ii,  658. 
and  potassium  chlorides,  solubility  of 

(FooTE),  A.,  ii,  658. 
mangani-manganates      (Auger       and 

Billy),  A.,  ii,  262. 
nitrate,    decomposition    of,    by    heat 

(Gottlieb),  A.,  ii,  403. 
potassium  nitrate  (Foote),  A.,  ii,  658. 
nitrite,    preparation    of    (Witt    and 
Ludwig),  a.,  ii,  124, 171 ;  (Meyek- 
hoffer),  a.,  ii,  170. 
peroxide,    reactions    of,    with   titano- 
sulphuric  acid  (Reichard),  A.,  ii, 
146. 
sulphate,  solubility  and  size  of  grain 
of  (Hulett;   Kohlrausch),  A., 
ii,  321. 
action    of,    on    colloidal    solutions 
(Vanino  and  Hartl),  A.,  ii,  808. 
hardening    of    (Roiiland),    A.,    ii, 

257. 
presence  of  chlorine  in,  precipitated 
by  barium  chloride  (Hulett  and 
Duschak),  a.,  ii,  616. 
uranates  (Zehenter),  A.,  ii,  344. 
vanadite  (Koppel  and    Goldmann), 
A.,  i,  7._ 
Barium,    estimation    of,    gasometrically 
(Riegler),  a.,  ii,  448. 
separation  of  calcium,  strontium,  and 
(Reichard),  A.,  ii,    88;    (Robin), 
A.,  ii,  149. 
Barley,   germination  of  (Nilson),    A., 
ii,  432. 
germinating,    pr-oteolytic    enzyme    in 

(Weis),  a.,  ii,  280. 
carbohydrates   of,   and   their   changes 
during  germination    (Lindet),   A., 
ii,  284. 
amount  of  tannin  in  (Reichard),  A. , 
ii,  585. 


Barley,  estimation  of  tlie  total  nitrogen 
in.  A.,  ii,  455. 
rapid  estimation  of  starch  in,  A.,  ii, 
451. 
Barytes   from  dep.   Lozere    (Gu^dras), 

A.,  ii,  494. 
Baryto-celestite  (Pollard),  A.,  ii,  182. 
Base  from  j»-phenylenediamine  (Paul), 
A.,  i,  530. 
C^HjgN^,  and  its  salts,  from  ethyl  iso- 
cyanide   dibromide   (GuillemardI, 
A.,  i,  564. 
C10H21ON,       from       the       reduction 
of  a-anhydropulegonehydroxylamine 
(Semmler),  a.,  i,  438. 
C15HJ5N.J,  from  quinazoline  (Gabriel 

and  Colman),  A.,  i,  1061. 
CJ5H19N3,  from  the  reduction  of  the 
azonium     base,    Ci6H2oN4Cl2,2H20 
(Fischer),  A.,  i,  349. 
CigHi6N2,     and     its      hydrochloride, 
from   8-amino-5-hydroxy-3:7:10-tri- 
methyldihydroacridine     (Fox     and 
Hewitt),  T.,  532  ;  P.,  9. 
C41H34N4,    from    tetramethyldiamino- 
diphenyldiaminonaphthylmethane 
and  phenanthraquinone  (Noelting), 
A.,  i,  622. 
Bases,  condensation  of,  with  ^^-phenols 
(Auwers),  a.,  i,  995. 
aromatic,   formation  of  salts  of,  with 
dicarboxylic     acids     (Anselmino), 
A.,  i,  306. 
organic,  action  of,  on  olefinic  ketonic 
compounds      (Ruhemann       and 
Watson),  T.,  1170  ;  P.,  175. 
salts      of,      with      di-o-substituted 
benzoic  acids  (Sudborough  and 
Roberts),  T.,  234. 
reactions  for  the  microchemical  de- 
tection of  (Behrens),  a.,  ii,  845. 
secondary,  action  of,  on  carbonates  of 
phenols  (Bouchetal  de  la  Roche), 
A.,  i,  152. 
tertiary,  containing  an  aromatic  radicle, 
action  of  acid  chlorides  on  (Auger), 
A.,  i,  805. 
non- oxygenated  tertiary,  formation  of, 
from     cycl-ammonium     hydroxides 
(Decker  and  Hock),  A.,  i,  620. 
See  also  Amines  and  Diamines. 
Basic  salts.     See  Metallic  salts,  basic. 
Basic  slag.     See  Slag,  basic. 
Bauxite,    analysis    of  (Taurel)  A.,  ii, 

781. 
Bear's  fat.     See  Fat. 
Beckmann    rearrangement    (Stieglitz 
and  Earle),  A.,  i,  39,  40  ;  (de  Bruyn 
and  Sluiter),  A.,  ii,  473. 
Becquerel  rays.     See  Photochemistry. 
Beer,  surface  tension  effects  in   (Ems- 
lander  and  Freundlich),  A.,  ii,  705. 
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Beer,  electrolytic  methods  for  the  de- 
tection  and   estimation   of   minute 

quantities  of  arsenic  in  (Thomson), 

A.,  ii,  777. 
estimation  of  fluorine  in  (Tkeadwell 

and  Koch),  A.,  ii,  841. 
Beetroot  (sufjar),  enzymes  in  (Stoklasa, 

jELfXEK,  and  Vitek),  A.,  ii,  365. 
invertase  of  (Goxnermann),    A.,  ii, 

635. 
nuclein  bases  in  the  juice  of  (Bresler), 

A.,  ii,  582. 
influence  of  manuring  on  the  quality 

of  (Andrl^k),  a.,  ii,  77. 
influence    of   betaine  and   of   amines 

on  the  growth  of    (ANDRLfK  and 

Stan^k),  a.,  ii,  436. 
leaves     and    heads,    composition    of, 

stored  by  tlie  Rosara  process  (Fal- 

lada),  a.,  ii,  144. 
Beet  sections  dried  by  difierent  methods, 
digestibility  of  (Kellner,  Volhard, 
and  HoNCAMP),  A.,  ii,  437. 
Behenic  acid,   aminohydroxy-,  and  di- 

hydroxy-  (Warmbrunn  and  Stutz- 

er),  a.,  i,  6. 
bromorfihydroxy-,       and        c^ibrorao- 

hydroxy-   (Haase    and    Stutzer), 

A.,  i,  6, 
chloro-  and  bromo-bydroxy-,  and  their 

transformation     products     (Warm- 

BRUNN  and  Stutzer),  A.,  i,  6. 
Behenolic  acid,  esters,  amide,  chloride, 
auilide,  and  acetanilide  (Haase  and 
Stutzer),  A.,  i,  6. 
Ben  oil  (Lewkowitsch),  A.,  ii,  218. 
Benz-.     See  also  Benzo-,  Benzoyl-,  and 

under  the  parent  Substance. 
Benzal-.     See  Benzylidene-. 
Benzaldehyde,    condensation    of,    with 

dibenzyl  ketone  (GoLDSCHMlEDXand 

Spitzauer),  a.,  i,  64. 
condensation  of,  with   ethyl  benzoyl- 

acetate  (Bertini),  A.,  i,  167. 
reaction  of,  with  ethyl  o-cyanopropi- 

onate  (Beccari),  A.,  i,  62. 
action    of,    on    ethyl    oxalacetate   in 

presence  of,  primary  amines  (Simon 

and  Conduche),  A.,  i,  522,  812. 
condensation   of,  with   ketones  (Japp 

and  Maitland),  T.,  1473  ;  P.,  204. 
potassium   cyanide  (Lapworth),    T., 

1208;  P.,   177. 
sodium   hydrogen    sulphite     (Kerp), 

A.,  i,  714. 
Benzaldehyde,   o-amiuo-  (Bambbeqer), 

A.,  i,  422. 
4-bromo-2-nitro-,       4-chloro-2-amino-, 

4-chloro-2-nitro-,      and       4-nitro-2- 

amino-,  and  their  phenyl hydrazones 

and      semicarbazones    (Sachs    and 

Sichel),  a.,  i,  593. 


Benzaldehyde,    2-chloro-5-amino-,    and 
ita  acetyl  derivative,  and  2-chloro- 
5-nitro-  (Cohn   and  Blau),  A.,  i, 
674. 
»i-chloro-^- hydroxy-,  and  its  oxime  and 
semicarbazone,  and  mm-dich\oro-p- 
hydroxy-,    and    its    semicarbazone 
(Biltz),  a.,  i,  1022. 
jp-halogen-o-nitro-,  and  their   phenyl- 
hydrazones       and       semicarbazone 
(Sachs),  A.,  i,  506. 
^-hydroxy-,  oxidising  chlorination  of 

(Biltz),  A.,  i,  1021,  1022. 
3:4-6?ihydroxy-.      See   Protocatechuic 

aldehyde. 
2:4:6-^nhydroxy-,   ethers   and   homo- 
logues  of   (Uerzig  and  Wenzel), 
A.,  i,  251. 
o-nitro-,  combination  of,  with  phenol 
in   presence  of  hydrochloric  acid 
(GUYOT  and  Haller),  A.,  i,  530. 
4-halogeu   compounds  of,  and  their 
phenylhydrazones     (Sachs     and 
Kempf),  a.,  i,  62. 
0-,  VI-,  and^-nitro-,  condensation  of, 
with  ethyl  cyanoacetate  (Issoglio), 
A.,  i,  52.5. 
^-nitroso-,  molecular  weight  of  (Al- 
WAY  and  Gortner),  A.,  i,  881. 
Benzaldehydes,    condensation    of,    with 
^-diketocyclohexaue       (Stoll^      and 
Moring),  a.,  i,  875. 
Benzaldehydeacetal,  2-A-dimtTO-  (Sachs 

and  Sichel),  A.,  i,  594. 
7/i-Benzaldehydeazol)enzoic  acid  and  its 
ethyl  ester,  aldazine,  and  oxime  (Hu- 
man and  Weil),  A.,  i,  115. 
p-Benzaldehydeazobenzoic  acid  and  its 
ethyl  ester  (Human  and  Weil),  A. ,  i, 
115. 
Benzaldehydephenylliydrazone,  action  of 
iodine    on,    in     pyridine     solution 
(Ortoleva),  a.,  i,  99. 
^-hydroxy-,  and  its  mono-  and  di-acetyl 
derivatives,      decomposition      of 
(Anselmino),  a.,  i,  194. 
0-benzoate  of  (AuwERS  and  SoN- 
nenstuhl),  a.,  i,  1054. 
3-nitro-4-hydroxy-,  acetyl  derivatives 
of  (AuwERS  and   BiJrqer),  A.,  i, 
1054. 
Benzaldehyde-phenyl-  and   -o-  and  -p- 
tolyl -hydrazones  and  their  properties 
(Keutt  and   v.    Pawlewski),  A.,  i, 
99. 
Benzaldehyde-semicarbazone,  and  -thio- 
semicarbazone,     A'-alkyl     and    -aryl 
substituted  (  Busch,  Opfermann,  and 
Waltuer),  a.,  i,  629. 
Benzaldozime,4-bi-omo-2-nitro-,4-chloro- 
2-nitro-,  and  4.mtro-2-amiuo-  (Sachs 
and  Sichel),  A.,  i,  593, 
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Seuzaldozime,    isomeric    nitro-    (Golu- 

schmidt),  a.,  i,  250. 
Benzamide,  crystallography  of  (Mohr), 

A.,  i,  1059. 
7H-amino-,   acetyl   derivative  (Bogert 

and  Bkans),  A.,  i,  584.     ' 
»>i-chloro-^;-hydroxy-    (Biltz),   A.,    i, 

1023. 
iV^-chloro-m-nitro-      (Stieglitz     and 

Earle),  a.,  i,  39. 
tliio-,  action  of  ammonium  persulphate 

on  (v.  Walther),  A.,  i,  348. 
Beiizamide-2-acetic  acid  (WEGsciiEinER 

and  Glogau),  A.,  i,  250. 
Benzamidesulphonic  acid  and  its  salts 

(litJiiNKR),  A.,  i,  882. 
Benzauilide,   compound  of,   with  iodine 

and  potassium  iodide  (Clover),  A., 

i,  322. 
ji>-bromothio-  (Jamieson),  A.,  i,  397. 
4-chloro-2-nitroso-         (Sachs         and 

Sichel),  a.,  i,  594. 
Benzene  and  its  homologues,  preparation 

of,  from  Russian  naphtha  by  Niki- 

foroff's   method  (Ogloblin),  A.,  1, 

860. 
equilibiium  of  the  system,  acetic  acid, 

water,     and     (Lincoln),      A.,     ii, 

473. 
vapour  pressures  in  the  system,  carb- 
on    tetrachloride,     ethyl     alcohol, 

and    (Schreinkmakers),     A.,    ii, 

538. 
action   of    nascent    acetylene    on,   in 

presence     of    aluminium     chloride 

(Parone),  a.,  i,  26. 
interaction  of  aluminium  and  mercuric 

chloride  with  (v.  Gulewitsch),  A., 

i,  565. 
reaction      of,       witli       formaldehyde 

(Nasttjkoff),  a.,  i,  242. 
part  played  by,  in  poisoning  by  coal 

gas  (Staehelin),  A.,  ii,  429. 
vapour,    estimation    of,    in    coal   gas 

(Pfeiffer),  a.,  ii,  786. 
Benzene,  amino-.     See  Aniline. 
clinmhw-.     See  Phenylenediamine. 
p-dihvomo-,     equilibrium     curves     in 

the     system,    ^-bromotoluene     and 

(BorsODOwsKY    and    Bogojawlen- 

sky),  a.,  ii,  550. 
m-bromoiodo-,    tlerivatives     of,    with 

polyvalent  iodine  (Willgerodt  and 

Lewino),  a.,  i,  635. 
chloro-,  condensation  of,  with  carbon 

tetrachloride  (Norris  and  Twieg), 

a.,  i,  63. 
isomeric  dwdiloro-,  nitration  products 

of  (Hartley  and  Cohen),  T,,  865; 

P.,  143. 
l:2-rfichloro-,  nitration    of    (Nietzki 

and  Konwaldt),  A.,  i,  984. 


Benzene,     2-chloro-l:3:5-iribromo-,     2- 

chloro-l;3:5-^ribromo-4:6-t?initro-, 

and    1 :2:3:5-tet7'ac\iloToA  :6-dmitro- 

(Jackson  and  Carlton),  A.,  i,  485. 
3-chloro-2:4:6-<rzbromo-l-nitro- 

(ZiNCKE  and  Kuchenbecker),  A., 

i,  457. 
l:3:5-Mchloro-2:4:6-<nnitro-,    deriva- 
tives of  (Jackson  and  Smith),  A., 

i,  802. 
m-cliloroiodo-,    derivatives     of,    with 

polyvalent  iodine  (Willgerodt  and 

Smith),  A.,  i,  485. 
l-chloro-3;4:6-<rinitro-   (Nietzki   and 

Zankeh),  a.,  i,  150. 
fluoro-,    and    its    nitro-    and    amino- 
derivatives       (Holleman       and 
Beekman),  a.,  i,  232. 

nitration  of  (Holleman),  A.,  i,  486. 
c?ihalogen  derivatives,  orgauo-magnes- 

ium  compounds  of,  action  of  carbon 

dioxide  on  (Bodroux),  A.,  i,  276. 
hydroxy-derivatives,        toxicity        of 

(Chassevant  and  Garnieb),  A.,  ii, 

197. 
1 :2-dihydvoxy-.    See  Catechol. 
l:3-o?zhydroxy-.     See  Resorcinol. 
1 :4-d2:hydroxy-.     See  Quinol. 
^rihydroxy-.     See  Quinol,  hydroxy-. 
l:2:3-Mhydroxy-.     See  Pyrogallol. 
l:2:3:4-te<ra-  and  penta-hydroxy-,  and 

their    acyl    derivatives    (Einhorn, 

CoBLiNER,   and  Pfeiffer),  A.,  1, 

240. 
pentahydroxy-,  and  its  diethyl  ether, 

preparation       of      (Wenzel      and 

Weidel),  a.,  i,  48. 
m-diiodo-,  derivatives  of,  with  poly- 
valent   iodine     (Willgerodt    and 

Desaoa),  a.,  i,  483. 
1:3-  and  2:4-(^iiodonitro-,  and  diiodo- 

<i?/nitro-  (Brenans),  A.,  i,  662. 
2:3:5-^ruodo-l-nitro-  (Brenans),  A., 

i,  157. 
l:S:5-truodo-2:i-dimtTO-,     derivatives 

of  (Jackson  and  Langmaid),  A.,  i, 

861. 
nitro-,   diazotisation  of  (Bamberger 
and  Wetter),  A.,  i,  352. 

freezing  point  of  (Hansen),  A.,  i, 
725. 

influence  of  the  cathode  material 
on  the  electrolytic  reduction  of 
(Lob  and  Moore),  A.,  ii,  310. 

interaction  of,  with  aniline  and  with 
o-naphtliylamine  in  presence  of 
alkali  (Wohl),  A.,  i,  155. 

action  of  magnesium  ethyl  iodide 
on  (Oddo),  a.,  i,  862. 

conversion  of,  into  aniline  by  means 
of  philothion  and  yeast  reductases 
(Pozzi-Escot),  a.,  i,  792, 
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Benzene,  isomeric  dinitvo-,  comparative 
study  of  the  (de  Bruyn  and  van 
Geuxs),  a.,  1,  387  ;  (de  Bruyn), 
A.,  i,  388. 
action  of  jiotassiiim  cyanide  on  (he 
BRUYNandvANGEUNS),A.,i,  387. 
m,-dinitro-,  compound    of,    with,   alu- 
minium    chloride     (Walker    and 
Spencer),  T.,  1108;  P.,  13.5. 
0-     and     p-dinitvo-,      reduction      of 

(Meisexheimeh),  a.,  i,  150. 
s-triuitro;    additive     compounds     of 

(van  Romburgh),  a.,  i,  487. 
the  three  isomeric  nitronitroso-  (Bam- 
berger and  HiJBNEii),  A.,  i,  115. 
o-nitronitroso-  (Meisenheimer),  A.,  i, 
150. 
Beuzeneazo-.     See  also  Plienylazo-. 
Benzeneazo-4-aminonaphthalene,         p- 
liydroxy-,  and  its  benzoate  (WoHL  and 
GOLDENBERG),  A.,  i,  209. 

Benzeneazo-o-anisidine  and  -wi-anisole 
(Jacobson  and  Hoxigsberger),  A.,  i, 
205. 

Benzeneazo-m-anisole  (m-methoxybem- 
eneazobenzciic),  acid  reduction  of  (Jacob- 
son,  Franz,  and  Honigsbkrger),  A., 
i,  202. 

5  Benzeneazo-anisole  and  -phenetole, 
2-amino-.  See  Benzeneazo-o-auisidine 
and  Benzeneazo-o-phenc'tidine. 

Benzene-^^-azobenzaldehyde,  m-nitro- 
(Alway  and  Pixckney),  A.,  i,  953. 

Benzeneazobenzoylacetonitrile(  Btj  low), 
A.,  i,  623. 

Benzeneazobenzoylpyruvic  acid  and  its 
ethyl  ester  (HOlow),  A.,  i,  623. 

3-Benzeneazo-4-jo-broniobenzeneazo- 
phenol    and    its    benzo}^    derivative 
(Jacobson  and  Hunig.sberger),  A.,  i, 
206. 

Benzene-2-azo-4-bromo-a-naphtbyl- 
amiue,  o-,  m-,  and  jK-nitro-  (Morgax, 
Micklethwait,  and  Winfield),  T., 
751. 

Benzeneazocoumaric  acid  and  its  acetate 
and  sulphonic  acid  (  Borsch e  and 
Streitberger),  a.,  i,  1064. 

Benzeneazocoumarin,  constitution  of 
( Borsch e),  A.,  i,  246. 

Benzeneazocyanamide.  See  a-Phenyl- 
triazen,  ;3-cyano-. 

Benzeneazodiphenylamine-o  carboxylic 
acid.     See   Jjenzeneazophenylantlnan- 
ilic  acid. 

Benzeneazo-eugenol  and  -isoengenol 
(BoR.scHE  and  Streitberger),  A.,  i, 
1065. 

Benzeneazoform-amide  and  -anilide, 
jt»-hydroxy-,  and  their  3:5-cJibromo-, 
ethyl,  and  benzoyl  derivatives 
(BORSCHE  and  Zeller),  A.,  i,  1056. 


Benzeneazo-m-hydroxycinnamic  and  -m- 
aud  -^-hydroxydihydrocinnamic  acids 
and  their  sulphonic  acids  (  Borsch E 
and  Streitbkuger),  A.,  i,  1064. 

Benzeneazoiminobenzene  and  its  oxide 
and  their  ^-brorao-  and  jo-chloro- 
derivatiyes(BAMBERGERandHuBNER), 
A.,  i,  117. 

Benzeneazoiminotoluene  and  its  oxide 
(Bambkrger  and  HObner),  A.,  i, 
117. 

Benzeneazomelilotic  acid  and  its 
sulphonic  acid  (Borsche  and  Streit- 

BEKGEIt),  A.,  i,   1064. 

Benzeneazomethyldiphenyl    (v.    Band- 

RowsKi  and  Prokopeczko),  A.,  i,  635. 
Benzeneazo-a-naphthol,     formation     of 

(Angeli),  a.,  i,  699. 
Benzene-o-azo-jJ-nitrobenzanilide  (Sachs 

and  Sichkl),  A.,  i,  156. 
4'-Benzeneazo-2:4-f'?i-and-2:4:6-<ri-nitro- 

diphenylamines,    preparation    of    (v. 

Walther    and    Lehmann),    A.,    i, 

352. 
Benzeneazo-orsellinic     acid     and      its 

ethyl  ester  (Henrich  and  DorscHky), 

A.,'i,  502. 
Benzeneazo-o-phenetidine       and       -m- 

phenetole    (Jacobson     and    Honigs- 

berger),  a.,  i,  205. 
Benzeneazophenetole      (o-clhoxyhcnzene- 
azohenzene),  acid  reduction  of  (Jacob- 
son,  Franz,  and  Honigsberger), 
A.,  i,  202. 

bromo-derivatives,  reduction  of  (Jacob- 
son,  Franz,  and  Zaar),  A.,  i,  121. 
Benzeneazophenylauthranilic  acid  {benz- 

eneazodipheyiylaviiiie-o-ca  rboxylic  acid) 

and  its  sulphonic  acid  (Farbwerke 

voRM.  MEisrER,  Lucius,  &  BrOning), 

A.,  i,  353,  637. 
Benzene-o-    and  -^^-azotoluenes,  o-nitro- 

(llvMBKRGER    and    Hubner),    a.,    i, 

IIG. 
Benzeneazotri-i>-tolylmethane      (Moth- 

wurf),  a.,  i,  879. 
Benzenebisazo-Hi-bromobenzene,     hydr- 
oxy- (Jacobson,  Franz,  and  Zaar), 

A.,  i,  122. 
Benzenediazoamino-.    See  Diazobenzene- 

amino-. 
Benzene-»f-disulphinic     acid     and    its 

salts,  and  methyl  ester  (Troger  ami 

Meine),  a.,  i,  30. 
Benzene-^-disulphinic  acid  and  its  salts 

(,Troger  and  Meine),  A.,  i,  31. 
Benzene-^/t-disulphohydroxamic        acid 

(Angeli,  Angelico,  and  Scurti),  A., 

i,  311. 
Benzene-^n-disulphon-anilide  and 

-pbenylchloroamide      (CHATT.\^VAY), 

T.,  1187. 
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Benzene-m-disulphonic     acid    and    its 
bromide    and   chloride   (Troger   and 
Meine),  a.,  i,  30. 
Benzenehydrazo-wi-cresotole  (Jacobson 

and  Hugershoff),  A.,  i,  107. 
Benzenehydrazomethyldiphenyl  (v.  Ban- 
drowski  and  Prokopeczku),   A.,  i, 
635. 
Benzenehydrazotri-^-tolylmethane 

(Motiiwurf),  a.,  i,  879. 

Benzene-ring  and  fluorescence  (Kauff- 

MANN     and     Beisswenger),     A., 

ii,    528  ;     (Kauffmann),     A.,    ii, 

690. 

gradual   synthesis    of    the   (Delacre 

and  GEscHit),  A.,  i,  32. 
equivalence   of  positions   2  and  6  in 

the  (Noelting),  A.,  i,  394. 
substitution  in  the  (Blanksma),  A., 
i,  565. 
Benzenesulphaminomethyl  ethyl  ketone 

(Kolshorn),  a.,  i,  675. 
Benzenesulphodianthranil      (Heller), 

A.,  i,  160. 
Benzenesulphonanilide,  benzoyl  deriva- 
tive (Freundler),  a.,  i,  34. 
o-chloro-  (v.  Braun),  A.,  i,  734. 
j:;-iodo-  (Ullmann),  A.,  i,  727. 
Benzenesulphon-anilide  and  -toluidides, 
and  m-nicro-  (Chattaway),  T.,  1185. 
Benzenesulphou-anilide,  -toluidides,  -4- 
m-xylidide,  and  -naphthalides,  action 
of    sodium  hypochlorite  on  (Raper, 
Thompson,  and  Cohen),  T.,  371  ;  P., 
55. 
Benzenesalphonarylchloroamides      and 
m-nitro-  (Chattaway),  T.,  1181  ;  P., 
168. 
Benzenesulphonchloroalkylamides 

(Chattaway),  P.,  208. 
Benzenesulphoncyano-anilide,     -^-anis- 
idide,      -ethylamide,     -methylamide, 
and   -^toluidide   (v.  Braun),  A.,   i, 
734. 
Benzenesulphone-carbamide  and  its  N- 
acyl,  phenyl,  and  phenylcthyl  deriva- 
tives and  -carbimide  and  its  compound 
with    hydrogeu    iodide    (Billeter), 
A.,  i,  397. 
Benzenesulplionicacid,??-bromo-o-cyano-, 
and  its  salts,  and  chloride  (Blanch- 
ard),  a.,  i,  164. 
^-nitroamino-,    and  its  salts   (Zinoke 
and  Kuchenbecker),  A.,  i,  457. 
Benzene-4-sulphonic  acid,  2:6-c^ibromo- 
1-uitroamino-,  and  its  salts  (Lenz), 
A.,  i,  458. 
l-chloro-2:6-c?mmino-,     and    azo-dyes 
from  (Badische  Anilin-  audSoDA- 
Fabrik),  a.,  i,  536. 
Benzenesulphonic  methylanilide,  ^-iodo- 
( Ullmann),  A.,i,  727. 


Benzenesulphonylcarbamic    acid,  ethyl 
and  phenyl  esters  (Billeter),  A.,  i, 
397. 
Benzenesulphonyliminopyrine   (Stolz), 

A.,  i,  113. 
Benzenetriozonide.     See  Ozobenzene. 
Benzerythrene.        See      4:4'-Diphenyl- 

diphenyl. 
Benzhydrol  (Mackenzie    and  Joseph), 
T.,  791  ;  P.,  124. 
di-p-hromo-,  and  its  acetate,  oxide,  and 
ethyl    ether    (Goldthwaite),    A., 
i,  150. 
^-iodo-  (Ullmann),  A.,  i,  728. 
Benzidine,    formation    of  (van    Loon), 
A.,i,  452. 
ethylation  of    (Tichwinsky),    A.,    i, 

268. 
transformation     of    (Holleman    and 

van  Loon),  A.,  i,  193. 
phthalyl  derivatives,  and  their  nitro- 
compounds (Koller),  a.,  i,  778. 
quiuonoidal    derivatives    (  Willstat- 

ter  and  Kalb),  A.,  i,  1050. 
use  of,  for  the  estimation  of  sulphuric 

acid  (Muller),  A.,  ii,  83. 
estimation  of,  iodometrically  (Roesler 

and  Glasmann),  A.,  ii,  99. 
9?i-hydroxy-,  and  its  A^-bis-^-methoxy- 
beuzylidene  derivative    (Jacobson 
and  Honigsberger),  A.,  i,  206. 
Benzidine    isomerism     (Tichwinsky), 

A.,  i,  267. 
Benzilic  acid,  esterification  of  (Agree), 
A.,  i,  747. 
condensation  of,  with  phenols  (Geip- 
ert),  a.,  i,  318. 
Benziminazole,       benzoyl       derivative 

(Heller  and  Kuhn),  A.,  i,  943. 
Benziminazoles    and    dyes    from    them 
(Kym),  a.,  i,  453. 
preparation  of  (v.  Walther  and  Kess- 
ler),  a.,  i,  348  ;  (Fischer),  A.,  i, 
349. 
Benzo-.     See  Benz-,  Benzoyl-,  and  under 

the  parent  Substance. 
o-Benzobetaine  and  its  additive  dei'iva 
tives  and  ^-Benzobetaine  (Willstat' 
ter  and  Kahn),  A.,  i,  235. 
Benzodimethylamide,       ^-bromo-      (v. 

Braun),  A.,  i,  732. 
Benzoic   acid,  chloriuation  of  (Lossen), 

A.,  i,  159. 
Benzoic   acid,   cuprous  salt  (Joannis), 

A.,  i,  644. 
Benzoic  acid,  ethyl  ester,  compound  of, 
with    aluminium    chloride    (Walker 
and  Spencer),  T.,  1107  ;  P.,  135. 
Benzoic  acid,  o-amino-.    See  Anthranilic 
acid, 
^-amino-,  acetyl  derivative,  ethyl  ester 
(RiTSERTand  Epstein),  A.,  i,  805. 
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Benzoic  acid,  3:4-rfiamiiio-,  alkyl  esters 

(RiTSEKT    and     Epsteix),    A.,    i, 

805. 
bromo-,  2:4:6-<ribromo-3-amino-, 

nitro-,      and    s-inuitro-derivatives, 

salts  of,   with   organic   bases  (SuD- 

Bo ROUGH  and  Roberts),  T.,  234. 
4-bromo-2-nitroso-,  and  its  ethyl  ester 

(Sachs  and  Sichel),  A.,  i,  595. 
isomeric      chlorobrorao-     and     iodo-, 

menthyl  esters,  rotation  of  (Cohe.v 

and   Raper),  T.,   1262,    1271  ;  P., 

179. 
4-chloro-2-uitroso- (Sachs  and  Kempf), 

A.,  i,  62. 
isomeric  halogen  and  nitro-derivatiyes, 

crystal lograp hie     characteristics    of 

(Jaeger),  A.,  i,  159. 
o-hydroxy-.     See  Salicylic  acid, 
^-hydroxy-,  and  2:5-rfihydroxy-,   com- 

poundsof,  withbismuth  (Thibault), 

A.,  i,  166. 
2 :4-rft  hydroxy-.         See     )8-Resorcylic 

acid. 
3:4-c?ihydroxy-.       See   Protocatechuic 

acid. 
3:4:5-<rihydroxy-.     See  Gallic  acid. 
7/i-iodo-,    methyl    ester    (Ullmann), 

A.,  i,  728. 
0-  and  ^J-nitro-,  reduction  of  (Freund- 

ler),  a.,  i,  352. 
jj-nitro-,     ethyl    ester     (Alway  and 

Pixckxey),  a.,  i,  953. 
2:4:6-<rinitro-,  methyl  ester  (Werxer 

and  Seybold),  A.,  i,  1013. 
o-nitroso-  (Sachs  and  Hilpert),  A.,  i, 

876. 
m-   and   ^-nitroso-   (Alway),    A.,    i, 
316. 

esters,  molecular  weight  of  (Alway 

and  Gortxer),  A.,  i,  881. 

Benzoic  anhydride,  compound  of,  with 

iodine  and  potassium  iodide  (Clover), 

A.,  i,  322. 

o-Benzoic-acidazobenzoylpyravic    acid, 

ethyl  ester  (Bulow),  A.,  i,  624. 
Benzoicsalphinide.     See  "Saccharin." 
o-BenzoicBulphinide,  2>-bromo-,  and  its 

salts  (Blaxchard),  A.,  i,  164. 
^-nitro-  (Chambers),  A.,  i,  52. 
Benzomethylamide,     A'-chloro-7n-nitro-, 
and    its    isomerides    (Stieglitz    and 
Earle),  a.,  i,  39, 
Benzonitrile,   o-amino-.     See    Anthrau- 

ilonitrile. 
jft-araiuo-,    and    its    acyl   derivatives, 

^nbromo-/ft-amino-,    and     ni-nitro- 

(BoGERT  and  Beans),  A.,  i,  583. 
o-chloro-p-bromo-   (Blanchard),    A,, 

i,  164. 
m-chloro-p-hydroxy-,   and    its   acetyl 

derivative  (Biltz),  A,,  i,  1023. 


Benzonorcaradienecarbozylic  acid   and 

its  ethyl  ester,  and  their  dibroniides, 
amide,  and  bromohydroxy-,  dihydroxy- 
and    diacetyl    derivatives    (Buchner 
and  Hediger),  A.,  i,  56. 
Benzophenone,  boiling  point  of,  under 

different  pressures  (Jaquerod   and 

Wassmer),  a.,  i,  538. 
conversion  of,  into    triphenylcarbinol 

(Delaxge),  a.,  i,  173. 
compound  of,  with  iodine  and  potass- 
ium iodide  (Clover),  A.,  i,  322. 
o-  and  p  amino-,  dibenzoyl  derivatives, 

transformation   of,    into    1-benzoyl- 

amino-2:4-dibenzoyl  benzene  (Chatt- 

away  and  Lewls),  T.,    1663;   P., 

223. 
3A:S' A' -ietrasLiamo;  and  chlorouitro-, 

nitroamino-  and  nitrohydroxy-deriv- 

atives  (CoNsoxxo),  A.,  i,  676. 
2:4'-  and  4:4'-rfichloro-  and  2:5:2':5'- 

^rachloro-   (NoRRls   and   TwiBo), 

A.,  i,  64. 
dihaXogen    derivatives,    synthesis    of 

(BoDROUx),  A.,  i,  64. 
halogen-nitro-  and  nitroamino-deriva- 

tives  (Kunckell  and  SzuLC),  A,,  i, 

898. 
2-  and  4-hydroxy-,  and    their    nitro- 

derivatives,      and     4':2-dihydroxy- 

(AuwERs),  A.,  i,  67. 
4-hydroxy-l'-  and  •3'-nitro-,  and  their 

ethyl  ethers  (ArwEUs),  A.,  i,  66. 
Benzophenone  chloride,  action  of  sodium 
alkyloxides     on     (Mackenzie      and 
Joseph),  T.,  790  ;  P.,  124. 
Benzophenone  chloride,  2:4'-  and  4:4'- 

f^ichloro-,  and  2:5:2':5'-tetrach.loro- 

(NoRRis  and  Twieg),  A.,  i,  64. 
p-niUo-  (v.   Baeyer  and  Villiger), 

A.,  i,  309. 
acylchloroamino-derivatives,        intra- 
molecular rearrangement  in  (Chati- 

away),  T.,  342;  P.,  44. 
Benzophenoneozime,    action    of     phos- 
phorus pentasulphide  on  (Ciusa),  A., 
i,  425. 
Benzophenonesemicarhazone,      reaction 
of,  with  aniline  (Borsche  and  Merk- 
witz),  a.,  i,  946. 
Benzophenylimide    chloride,    action    of 
hydrogen    iodide    on    (Lander    and 
Laws),  T.,  1695  ;  P.,  217. 
Benzopinacone  (Dilthey  and  Last),  A., 

i,  667,  1029  ;  (Valedr),  A.,  i,  901. 
Benzopyranol,     quinonoid    derivatives, 
from  3:5-dimethoxybenzoylacetophen- 
one  (BiJLOw  and  Riess),  A.,  i,  82. 
Benzopjrranols,  3-alkyl-substituted  (Bu- 
low and  Deiglmayr),  A.,  i,  609. 
BenzozAopyrazolone.    See  isolndazolone. 
o-Benzoquinone.     See  o-Quinone. 
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Benzorhodamines       ( F  a  uben  fa  bhi  k  en 
voRM.    F.    Bayek    &    Co.),    A.,    i, 
700. 
Benzothiazolecarboxylic    acid    and   its 
salts  and  derivatives  (Rei.ssekt),  A., 
i,  991. 
Benzo-i^-tolylamide  chloroiodide  (Land- 
er and  Laws),  T.,  1696  ;  P.,  218. 
l:2:3-Benzotriazole  {azirninoben~enc),  4- 
chloio-  (Ullmann  and   Mauthner), 
A.,  i,  192. 
Benzoxazole  derivatives,  connection  be- 
tween the  fluorescence   and   chemical 
constitution  of  (Henricii  and  Opfer- 
mann),  a.,  i,  934. 
Benzoxy-.     See  Bonzoyloxy-. 
Benzoyl-.     See  also  Benz-,   Benzo-,  and 

under  the  parent  Substance. 
Benzoyl  chloride,  uitro-,  compounds  of, 
with  iodine   and   potassium   iodide 
(Clover),  A.,  i,  322. 
cyanide,     jw-nitro-,       2-carbethoxy-5- 
bromoanil  of  (Sachs  and  Sichel), 
A.,  i,  595. 
isocyanochloride        (Johnson        and 
Menge),  a.,  i,  949. 
Benzoylacenaphtfaene  (Perrier),  A.,  i, 

804. 
Benzoylacetamide,   formation  of,    from 
aminobeiizylacetamide     (GuARESCHi), 
A.,  i,  891. 
Benzoylacetic    acid,    ethyl  ester,    con- 
densation of,    with  benzaldehyde 
(Bertini),  a.,  i,  167. 
action  of  cyanogen  on  (Traube  and 
Heinemann),  a.,  i,  711. 
Benzoylacetic    acid,    o-nitro-,    and    its 
ethyl   ester,    and   its   salts  (I^eeo- 
HAM  and  Perkin),  T.,  148  ;  P.,  10. 
3:5-rfmitro-,  ethyl  ester  (Rkrend  and 
Heymanx),  a.,  i,  670. 
Benzoylacetoacetic  acid,  o-nitro-,  ethyl 
ester  (Neepham  and  Perkin),  T., 
151  ;  P.,  10. 
3:5-rZmitio-,  ethyl  ester,  hj'drolysis  of 
(Berend    and   Heymann),    A.,    i, 
670. 
Benzoylacetomethylamide,  formation  of, 
from  niethylaminobenzylacetomethyl- 
amide  (GuARESUHi),  A.,  i,  891. 
Benzoylacetone,  action  of  cyanogen  on 
(Traube  and  Sander),  A.,  i,  712. 
3:5-f^initro-  (Berend  and  Heymann), 
A.,  i,  670. 
Benzoylacetonebenzyl-o-carboxylic  acid 

(HtJLOW  and  Koch),  A.,  i,  322. 
Benzoylalanineazide,      compounds     of, 
with   alanine   and   glycine    (Curtius 
and  van  der  Linden),  A.,  i,  883. 
Benzoylamino-.     See  under  the  parent 

Substance. 
Benzoylazoimide  (Thode),  A.,  i,  348. 


o-Benzoylbenzoic  acid,  and  its  isomeric 
methyl  esters  (Meyer),  A.,  i,  747. 
m-amino-,;io-chloro-?;i-amino-,^-chloro- 
?«.-nitro-,  m-hydroxy-,  and  m-nitro- 
(Basler  Chemische  Fabrik),  a., 
i,  512. 

s-Benzoyl-^-chlorophenylcarbamide 
(Stieglitz  and  Farle),  A.,  i,  40. 

Benzoyldiglycylaminoacetic  acid  and  its 
benzylidenehydrazide  and  azoimide 
(Curtius  and  Levy),  A.,  i,  834. 

Benzoylfluorene  (Perrier  ;  Gold- 
scHMiEivr),  A.,  i,  66. 

2-Benzoylfluorene  (Fortner),  A.,  i,  729. 

Benzoylformic  acid,  menthyl  ester,  re- 
duction of,  and  action  of  magnesium 
alkyl  haloids  on  (McKenzie),  T., 
1249;  P.,  178. 

Benzoylglycylaminoacetanilide  (Cur- 
tius and   Wustenfeld),  A.,  i,  833. 

Benzoylglycylaminoacetylbenzylidene- 
hydrazide  (Curtius  and  Wusten- 
feld),  a.,  i,  833. 

Benzoylhexylglycylaminoacetic  acid 
(Curtius  and  Levy),  A.,  i,  834. 

Benzoylhippurylhydrazide.  See  Glycine 
hydiazide,  dibenzoyl  derivative. 

Benzoylhydrazide,  o-amino-.  See  An- 
thranilic  hydrazide. 

3-Benzoyl-4-methylene-l:4-benzopyr- 
an-2-phenyl-o-carboxylic      acid,      7- 
mono-  and  5:7-rf<-hydroxy-,  and  their 
acetyl  derivatives  (BuLOW  and  Koch), 
A.,  i,  610. 

Benzoylmethylglyoxime  peroxide  and 
^-nitro-  (Harriks  and  Tietz),  A.,  i, 
428. 

Benzoylmethylphenylcarbamic  acids, 
4;2-  and  2:4-,  et;ters  (Chattawav  and 
Lewis),  T.,  593  ;  P.,  60. 

/3-Benzoylnaphthalic  acid  (Dziewonski 
and  Wechsler),  A.,  i,  803. 
and  its  anhydride,  imide,  and  oxime 
(Dziewonski  and    Dotta),   A.,    i, 
390. 

6-Benzoyloxy-l;5-diphenylbenzodiox- 
azole     (EiNHORN,      Cobliner,     and 
Pfeiffer),  a.,  i,  241. 

a-Benzoyloxy-a-phenylethylene,  trans- 
formation of,  into  dibenzoylmethane 
(Claisen  and  Haase),  A.,  i,  67. 

2-Benzoyloxy-3-phenyltetrahydroquin- 
azoline,  1-bcnzoyl  derivative  (Heller 
and  Kuhn),  A.,  i,  943. 

Benzoylpentaglycylaminoacetic  acid  and 
its  ethyl  ester  and  silver  salt  (Curtius 
and  Benrath),  A.,  i,  499  ;  (Curtius 
and  WiJSTENFELD),  A.,  i,  833  ;  (Cur- 
tius and  Levy),  A.,  i,  834. 

Benzoylphenylacetylene,  action  of  an- 
iline on,  and  its  phenylhvdrazone 
(Watson),  T.,  1326;  P.,  181. 
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^-Benzoylphenylcarbamide,        7n-nitro- 

(Bruce),  a.,  i,  491. 
s-Benzoylphenyh'socarbamide       methyl 

ether     and    ita    salts    and     m-nitro- 
(Bruce),  a.,  i,  4".n. 
o-BeiU6oyl-/8-phenylpropane      and      its 

phenylhydriizone  (Hauries  and  GoLL- 

MTZ),  A.,  i,  427. 
0-Benzoyl-o-phenylpropionic    acid,    re- 
solution   of,    and    its     o.\ime,    semi- 

carbazoue,  and  ;^-nitrophenylliydrazone 

(H.ANN   and   L.\imvorth),  T.,   1360  ; 

P.,  1S3. 
/S-Benzoyl-a-phenylpropionitrile  and  its 

condensation   with    benzylideneaceto- 

phenone  (Haxx  and  Lapwouth),  T., 

1358;  P.,  183. 
Benzoylphthalylacetone  and  itsdioxime, 
bis-seniicarbazone,    and    bisphenyl- 
hvdrazones  (Bui.ow  and  Koch),  A., 
i,"321. 

new  condensation  derivativesof  (Blilow 
and  Koch),  A.,  i,  610. 
Benzoylpropionic  acid  and  its  ethyl  ester, 

physical  properties  of  (Eukman),  A., 

i,  f.91. 
s-Benzoylpropylhydrazine,  propyl  ether 

(Stiille  and  Benrath),  A.,  i,  936. 
l-Benzoylpyrrole  and  its  conversion  into 

2-beuzoylpyrrole   (Pictet   and    RuD- 

sTEix),  A.,  i,  772. 
Benzoylpyruvic  acid,  ethyl  ester  and  its 

derivatives  (Br low),  A.,  i,  623. 
Benzoylsalicylic  acid,  and  its  anilide  and 

o-toluidide    (Purgotti  and    Monti), 

A.,  i,  585. 
Benzoyl8tyrene,a-chloro-a)2?-nitro-  (Wie- 

LAXD),  A.,  i,  433. 
Benzoylsuccinamic   acid    (Titherley), 

T.,  lt)S9  ;  P.,  188. 
Benzoylsuccinimide     (Titherley),    T., 

1685  ;  ]'.,  188. 
Benzoyltetraglycylaminoacetic  acid  and 

its   ethyl   ester,    and   hydrazide,    and 

benzylidene  derivative  (Curtius),  A., 

i,  477  ;  (CrRTius  and  Wustenfeld), 

A.,  i,  833  ;  (Curtius and  Levy),  A.,  i, 

834. 
Benzoylthiobenzanilide  and  its  2>-bromo- 

derivatives  (Jamieson),  A.,  i,  396. 
Beiizoyl-4<-thiocarbaniides,     preparation 

of,    and    action    of    phenylhydraziue 

on    (JoHNsox    and    Mexge),    A.,    i, 

948. 
Benzoyl thiocarbimide,»i-nitro-  (Bruce), 

A.,  i,  491. 
Benzoyltriglycylaminoacetic  acid  (Cur- 
tius     and      Wi-.STENFELD),      A.,      i, 

833. 
o-Benzoyl  jS-trimethylacetylstyrene  and 

its   reactions   (JAfP  and    AIauland), 

T.,  1496  ;  P.,  205. 


Benzoyl  ni-4-xyIenol   and   its   dibromo- 
and   benzoyl   derivatives  and   methyl 
ether  (Li\ARi),  A.,  i,  64. 
Benzyl  alcohol,  o-amino-,  and  its  acyl 
derivatives  (Auwers),  A.,  i,  581. 
7ft-amiiio-,      benzoyl      derivatives     of 
(Auwers  and  Sonxexstuhl),  A.,  i, 
1055. 
.   3-amino-2-hydroxy-,    3-ainiuo-6-hydr- 
oxy-,    and    its    methyl    and    ethyl 
ethers  and    acetate,   and    3-nitro-6- 
hydroxv-  (Farbexfabrikex  vorm. 
F.  Bayer  &  Co.),  A.,  i,  810. 
o-bromo-;>-hydroxy-     (Auwers      and 

Strecker),  a.,  i,  999. 
o-chloro-  (Mettler),  A.,  i,  1012. 
o-hj^droxy-.     See  Saligenin. 
o-nitro-,  action  of  light  on  (Sachs  and 
Hilhert),  a.,  i,  876. 
reduction  of(FREUXDLER),  A.,i,667. 
Benzyl    bromide,     3:5-(^ibromo-o-hydr- 
oxy-,    and   its   acetyl  derivative, 
decomposition  of,  by  organic  bases 
(Auwers),  A.,  i,  773. 
acyl  derivatives  (Auwers,  Bergs, 

and  Wixterxitz),  A.,  i,  740. 
acetyl  derivative,   reaction  of,  with 
primary     bases      (Auwers     and 
Ulrich),  a.,  i,  739. 
/e/r«bromo-o-hydroxy-,  interaction  of, 
with  dimethylaniline  (Auwers  and 
/aubitzer),  a.,  i,  999. 
Benzyl  bromides,  o-,  m-,  and;>-hydroxy-, 
substituted  ;  action  of  aniline  on  acetyl 
derivatives  of  (Auwers,  Anselmino, 
and  Richter),  A.,  i,  737. 
Benzyl  chloride,  condensation  of,  with 
phenols     (Bakuxix  ;      Barberio  ; 
Bakuxin    and   Barberio),   A.,  i, 
312  ;  (BAKUNixand  Altieri),  A  , 
i,  313. 
0-7110710-   and  o^-rft-nitro-,  transforma- 
tion of,  into   phenonaphthacridines 
(Baezner),  A.,  i,  928. 
Benzyl  methyl  ether    (Hamonet),  A., 
i,  401. 
o-nitro-,   reduction   of  (Freuxdler), 
A.,  i,  121. 
Benzyl  methyl  and  ethyl  ethers,  and  m- 
bioiiio-  and  o-chloro-derivatives  of  the 
etliyl  ether  (Mettler),  A.,  i,  1012. 
Benzylacetamide,  amino-,  transformation 
of,  intobenzoylacetarai(ie(GuARESCHl), 
A.,  i,  891. 
Benzylacetoacetic  'acid,   cyano-,   ethyl 
ester,  and  its  reactions  (Ruhemann), 
T.,  1456  ;  P.,  206. 
Benzylacetone,  7^-nitro-,  and  its  dicarb- 
oxylic  acid,  ethyl  ester  (FiCHTER  and 
Woimsmaxn),  a.,  i,  592. 
Benzylacetylacetone     (Harries      and 
GoLLXiTZ),  A.,  i,  427. 
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Benzylacetylacetone,    cyano-,    and    its 

reactions     (Ruhemann),     T.,     1^54; 

P.,  206. 
9-Benzylacridine  and  its  additive   salts 

(Decker  and  Hock),  A.,  i,  620. 
Benzylalkylconinium   salts    (Scholtz), 

A.,  i,  1044. 
Benzylallyl-o-toluidine    and    its    com- 

ponnd  with  methyl  iodide  (Wedekind 

and  Oberheipe),  A.,  i,  992. 
Benzylallyl-;>-toluidine  and  its  picrate 

(Wedekind  and  Ohekheide),  A.,  i, 

733. 
Benzylamine-o-carboxylic    acid    (Weg- 

scheideu  and  Glogatj),  A.,  i,  250. 
Benzylaminobenzoic  acid,    and  o-   and 

jo-nitro-     (v.     Pawlewski),     A.,     i, 

316. 
Benzyl-??!-   and   -^-aminobenzoic   acids, 

3:5-c?zbromo-o-hydroxy-,      and      their 

A^-acetyl    derivatives    (Auweks    and 

Ulrich),  a.,  i,  739. 
Benzylaniline,  3:5-dibromo-o-hydroxy-, 
A^-acyl  derivatives  (Auwers, 
Bergs,  and  Winternitz),  A.,  i, 
740. 
iV^-benzoateof(AuwRRSandSoNNEN- 
stuhl),  a.,  i,  1055. 

0-  and  ?n-hydroxy-,  hromo-derivatives 
of,  and  their  0-  and  iV-acetyl  deriv- 
atives  (AuwERs,   Anselmino,   and 
Richter),  a.,  i,  738. 
Benzylanthranilic  acid,  3;5-(^il)ronio-o- 

hydroxy-,    and    its     iV-acetyl    deriv- 
ative (Auvv'ERs  and  Ulrich),   A.,  i, 

739. 
Benzylbenzylideneacetoae  and  its  oxime 

and   phenylhydrazone  (Harries   and 

GoLLNiTz),  a".,  i,  427. 
iV^-Benzylbromowopapaverine    (Decker 

and  Girard),  A.,  i,  1045. 
Benzylcyanoacetamide,  vi-  and  /j-nitro-, 

and      their      condensation     products 

(IssoGLio),  A.,  i,  525. 
Benzyldi-ethyl    and    -methyl-carbinols 
(Konowaloff),  a.,  i,  496. 

and      their     chlorides     and     phenyl- 
nrethanes  (Klages  and  Haen),  A., 
i,  497. 
Benzyldihydroberberine  (Freund),  A., 

i,  916. 
Benzylethylaniline  and  its  nitro-  and 

nitroso-derivatives  and  their  additive 

salts  (ScHULTz,  RoHDE,  and  Bosch), 

A.,  i,  992. 
Benzylethylanilinophenylthiocarb- 

amide  (Schultz,  Kohde,  and  Bosch), 

A.,  i,  994. 
as-Benzylethyl-p-phenylenediamine  and 

its  acyl  derivatives  and  azo-dye  from 

(Schultz,  Rohde,  and  Bosch),  A.,  i, 

994. 


Benzylethyl-jo-toluidine  and  its  picrate 
(Wedekind  and  Oberheide),  A.,  i, 
733. 
Benzyl  o-hydroxystyryl  ketone    (Hou- 

liEN),  A.,  i,  335. 
Benzylidene  chloride,  action  of  sodium 
naphthoxide     on     (Mackenzie    and 
Jcsei'h),  T.,  793  ;  P.,  124. 
Benzylideneacetoacetic    acid,    and    m- 
nitro-,    etliyl   esters,    action   of  bases 
on   (Ruhemann  and    Watson),    T., 
1177. 
Benzylideneacetoacetic  and  -bisaceto- 
acetic  acids,  mentliyl  esters,  rotation 
of  (Hann  and  Lai'w^orth),  T.,  54. 
Benzylideneacetone  rfibromide,  action  of 
alcoholic    potash    on    (Ruhemann 
and  Watson),  T.,  1180  ;  P.,  176. 
i//-nitrosite  and  nitro-oxime  of  (W^IE- 

land),  a.,  i,  55. 
bromo-,     and      its     phenylhydrazone 
(Ruhemann    and    Watson),     T., 
464. 
Benzylideneacetonesemicarbazone    and 
o-hydroxy-,     behaviour     of,     towards 
aniline    (Borsche   and    Merkwitz), 
A.,  i,  946. 
Benzylideneacetophenone,  polymeride  of 
(WiELAND),  A.,  i,  432. 
addition     of    hydrogen     cyanide     to 
(Hann  and  Lapw^orth),  T.,  1355  ; 
P.,  183. 
(iibromide,    and    p-nitro-,    action    of 
alcoholic  potash  on  (Ruhemann 
and  Watson),  T.,  456  ;  P.,  48. 
^-nitro-,    and    its     piperazine    and 
acetal  (Wieland),  A.,  i,  432. 
Benzylideneacetophenone,  amino- 

(Ruhkmann  and  Watson),T.,1181, 
1323;  P.,  176,  181. 
5-amino-2-hj'droxy-,      iV^-mono-     and 
tri -acetyl  derivatives   (Kunckell), 
A.,i,  750. 
bromo-,    action   of  alkalis  and   bases 

on  (Watson),  T.,  1322  ;  P.,  181. 
2:4:4':5'-<c/;rahydroxy-.     See  Butein. 
Benzylideneacetylacetone,      action     of 
bases  on  (Ruhemann  and  Watson), 
T.,  459,  1174;  P.,  48,  175. 
Benzylideneaminoacetyldiglycyl- 
glycinebenzylidenehydrazine     (CuR- 
Tirs),  A.,  i,  477. 
Benzylidene-2-aminoantliraquinone  and 
its  o-hydroxy-   and    nitro-derivatives 
(Kaufler),  a.,  i,  208. 
o-Benzylideneaminobenzoic      acid      (v. 

Pawlewski),  A.,  i,  317. 
Benzylidene-6-aniinocoumarin  (  Morgan 
and  Micklethwait),  T.,   1234  ;   P., 
177. 
l-Benzylideneamino-S-methyltriazole 
(Wolff  and  Hall),  A.,  i,  120, 
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Beiizylidene-j9-aminophenyl       henzoate 

(WoHL    and     Goldenberg),    A.,    i, 

210. 
Benzylideneaniline     (Ruhemaxn      and 
Watson),  T.,  466  ;  P.,  48. 

condensation  of,  with  aromatic  amines 
and  phenols  (Mayer),  A.,  i,  784. 

additive  products  of,  with  ethyl  aceto- 
acef  ate  and  ethyl  methylacetoacetate 
(Francis  and  Taylor),  T.,  998; 
P.,  113. 

condensation  of,  with  o-ethylenic 
ketones  (Mayer),  A.,  i,  832. 

behaviour  of  magnesium  organo-com- 

pounds  towards  (Busch),  A.,  i,  663. 

Benzylideneaniline,       4-bromo-2-nitro- 

and    4-chloro-2-nitro-    (Sach.s   and 

Sichel),  a.,  i,  594. 

2-chloro-5-uitro-  (Cohn  and  Blau), 
A.,i,  674. 

;j-iodo-  (Ullmann),  a.,  i,  728. 

2A-dimtro;  action  of  light  on  (Sachs 
and  Sichel),  A.,  i,  156. 
Benzylideneanilineazobenzoic  acid 

(Human  and  Weil),  A.,  i,  115. 
Benzylidenebenzoylacetic     acid,     ethyl 

ester,      and    [its      dibromo-derivative 

(Bertini),  a.,  i,  167. 
Benzylidenebenzoylacetone,    action     of 

ammonia,  phenylhydraziue,  and  semi- 

carbazideon(RuHEMANN  and  Watson), 

T.,  460;  P..  48. 
Benzylidenebisacetoacetic  acid,p-nitro-, 

esters  of  the  tautomeric  forms  of  (Rabe 

and  Billmann),  A.,  i,  750. 
Benzylidenebisacetylacetone       (Ruiie- 

MANN  and  Watson),   T.,   1176  ;  P., 

175. 
Benzylidenebisbenzoylacetic  acid,  esters 

(Beutini),  a.,  i,  167. 
Benzylidene-2:6-f/i'bromoquinone 

(Zincke  and  Walter),  A.,  i,  1005. 
Benzylidenecyanoacetamide,         3  A-di- 
hydroxy-  (Piccinini),  A.,  i,  920. 

o-nitro-  (Issoglio),  A.,i,  526. 
Benzylidenedibenzyl    ketone     and    its 

isomeride  (GoLDSCHMiEDT  and  Spit- 

zauer),  a.,  i,  64. 
Benzylidenedi-ethyl-  and  -methyl-diiso- 

carbamides  (Bruce),  A.,  i,  573. 
Benzylidenedivanillin  dimethyl   ether, 

m-  and  /j-nitro-,  and  tlieir  derivatives 

(Rogoff),  a.,  i,  173. 
Benzylidene-;j-hydroxylaminophenyl 

benzoate   (WouL  and  Goldenberg), 

A.,  i,  210. 
8-Benzylidenel8evulic     acid    from    cin- 

namylidenepyruvic      acid       (Erlen- 

meyer),  a.,  i,  500. 
Benzylidenementhonehydroxylamine. 

See      Benzylraenthone,      a-hydroxyl- 

amino-. 


Benzylidene-meride     and     -merimidine 

(Fels),  a.,  i,  618. 

Benzylidenemethylamine,  o-amino- 

(Gabriel  and  Colman),  A.,  i,  1061. 

Benzylidene-2-methylbenziminazole. 
See  Styrylbenziminazole. 

9-Benzyiidene-10-methyl-9:10dihydro- 
acridine  (Dkcker  and  Hock),  A., 
i,  620  ;  (Decker  and  Pschobr),  A.,  i, 
926, 

l-Benzylidene-2-methyl-l:2-dihydroiso- 
quinoline  and  its  salts  (Decker  and 
PscnoRu),  A.,  i,  926. 

Benzylidenemethylglyoxime  peroxide 
nitrosate  and  Benzylidenemethylgly- 
oxalketoxime  and  its  seinicarbazones 
(Harries  and  Mills),  A.,  i,  428. 

Benzylidene-a-naphthylamine,  chloro- 
nitro-  (CoHN  and  Blau),  A.,  i,  674. 

Benzylidenemnitrosoacetone,  7n-nitro-. 
and  its  oxime,  phenylhydrazone,  and 
semicarbazone,  and  Benzylidenei-so- 
nitrosoacetoxime  (Harries  and 
Mills),  A.,  i,  428. 

Benzylidenepinacolin  and  its  hydro- 
bromide  (VoRLANDER  and  Haya- 
kawa"),  a.,  i,  65. 

Benzylideneqninone,  hexabromohydT- 
oxy-,  and  il/Aetrabroraochlorohydroxy-, 
and  its  metallic  salts  (Zincke  and 
Kruge^ter),  a.,  i,  402. 

Benzylidenesnlphobntyric  acid  and  its 
salts  (Kohler),  a.,  i,  321. 

Benzylidenesulphoethylmalonic  acid, 
potassium  salt  (Kohler),  A.,  i,  320. 

Benzylidenetanacetone  and  its  hydr- 
oxylamine  (Semmler),  A.,  i,  176. 

Benzylidene-o-  and  -js-toluidines,  2- 
chloro-5-nitro-  (CoHN  and  Blau),  A., 
i,  674. 

Benzylmalimides  and  their  benzoyl 
derivatives  (Lutz),  A.,i,831  ;  (Laden- 
burg  and  Herz),  A.,  i,  992. 

Benzylmalonic  acid,a-bromo-  (Fischer), 
A.,  i,  890. 

Benzylmenthone,  and  o-hydroxylamino-, 
and  Benzylmenthol,  and  o-amino- 
(Semmler),  a.,  i,  260. 

Benzylmethylacetic  chloride,  inter- 
action of,  with  bases  (Kipping  and 
Salway),  T.,  443  ;  P.,  40. 

Benzylmethyldimethylaminomethyl- 
carbinol  and  its  benzoate  (Fourneau), 
A.,  i,  378. 

Benzylmethylethylcarbinol  (Konowa- 
LOFF),  A.,  i,  496. 

Benzyl    methyl    ketone,    formation    of 

(TiFFENEAU),  A.,  i,  63. 

jS-Benzylnaphthalic  acid   (Dziewon.sk  i 
and  WechsleiO,  A.,  i,  803. 
and  its  anhydride  and  imide  (Dzie- 
woNSKi  and  Dotta),  A.,  i,  390. 
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Benzyl-a-naphthol    and    its    acyl     and 

nitro-derivatives  (Bakunin  and  Bar- 

BERio),  A.,  i,  312. 
Benzyl-;3-naphthol  and   its  acyl  deriv- 
atives (Bakunin  and  Altikhi),  A., 

i,  313. 
2-Benzyl-6-nitroindazole     (Noei.ting), 

A.,  i,  691. 
l-Benzylc?i(iooxytriazole,    5-tlnol-,   and 

its    4-nietliyl   and    4-allyl   ilerivatives 

(BuscH    and    Opfhrmann),    A.,    i, 

630. 
A^-Benzylisopapaverine  and  its  picrate 

(Decker  and  Klauskr),  A.,  i,  338  ; 

(Decker  and  Hock),  A.,  i,  620. 
Benzylphenol,    preparation  of,   and   its 

benzoate  (Bakunin),  A.,  i,  312. 
Benzyl-phthalimide  and  -isophthalimide, 

crystallography   of   (Jaeger),    A,,    i, 
,  895. 
Benzylpiperidine  and  its  salts  (Haase 

and  Wolefenstein),  A.,  i,  856. 
Benzylpyridines,  2-  and  4-,  condensation 
of,  witli  formaldehyde  (Tschitscui- 
babin),  a.,  i,  524. 

oxidation  of  (Tschitschibabin),  A., 
i,  524. 
2-Benzyl-quinol  [and  -quinone   (Stoll^ 

and  Moring),  A.,  i,  875. 
2-Benzylquinoline      and      1-Benzyhso- 

quinoline,   methiodides    of    (Deckeii 

and  Pschorr),  A.,  i,  926. 
2-Benzyl-l-isoquiiiolone,  6:7-rfihydroxy- 

(Decker  and  Klauser),  A.,  i,  339. 
Benzylsulphonic  acid.     See  Tolnene-oj- 

sul phonic  acid. 
Benzylthiol-toluquinol  and  its  diacetate 

and  -toluquinone   (Posner  and  Lip- 
ski),  A.,  i,  1031. 
Benzyl- <|'-thiopyriiie  and    its    sul phone 

(Michaelis,  Be.sson,  Moeller,  and 

Kober),  a.,  i,  783. 
1-Benzylthiourazole,  and  its  4-allyl,  4- 

methyl,    and     4- phenyl     derivatives 

(Busch    and    Oi'Fermann),    A.,    i, 

631. 
Bergamot  oil,  constituents  of  (Burgess 

and  Page),  T.,  1327;  P.,  181. 
Beriberi,  the  urine  in  (Durham),  A., 

ii,  194. 
Beryl,    composition    of    (Pollok),    T., 

1630  ;  P.,  189. 
Beryllium.     See  Glucinum. 
Berzelium  (Baskerville),  A.,  ii,  663. 
Beta  vulgaris.     See  Beetroot. 
Betaine,    isolation    of,    from   the   waste 
liquors  from  the  desaccharification 
of  molasses   by  means   of  strontia 
(ANDRLfK),  A.,  i,  652. 

physiological  action  of,  extracted  from 
raw  beet-sugar  (Waller  and  Plim- 
mer),  a.,  ii,  65. 


Betaine   periodide,  and  the  estimation 
of  betaine  by  a  solution  of  iodine  in 
potassium    iodide    (Stanek),    A.,    ii, 
790. 
Betaines  (WiLLSXATXERand  Kahn),  A., 
i,  560. 
synthesis  of,  from  dialkylated  amino- 
nitriles   (Klages    and    Margolin- 
sky),  A.,  i,  145. 
aromatic  (WiLLSTATTER  and  Kahn), 
A.,  i,  235. 
behaviour  of,  towards  sodium  amal- 
gam (WiLLSTATTER  and  Kahn), 
A.,  i,  561. 
Betol,    behaviour    of,    towards    various 

solvents  (LiisiNi),  A.,  i,  397. 
Beverages,    detection    of  saccharin    in 

(ViLLIERS,  MAGNIER   DE   LA  SoURCE, 

RocQUES,  and  Fayolle),  A.,  ii,  599. 
Bile,  toxic  properties  of  (Ruffer  and 
Crendiropoulo),  a.,  ii,  357. 
action  of  chloral  on  the  secretion  of 

(Falloise),  A.,ii,  357. 
•influence  of  hydrochloric  acid  intro- 
duced   into    the    intestine    on   the 
secretion  of  (Falloise),  A.,  ii,  58. 
effect     of     phosphorus     and    arsenic 
poisoning  on  the  (Pilzeoker),  A., 
ii,  276. 
human   bladder     (Kimura),    A.,    ii, 

428. 
of  the  musk  ox  (Hammarsten),  A., 

ii,  831. 
of  the  ox,  bile  salts  of  (Tengstrom), 
A.,  ii,  428. 
Bile    pigments,    sensitive    test    for,    in 

urine  (Jolles),  A.,  ii,  303. 
Bile     salts,    estimation     of,    in     urine 

(Grunbaum),  a.,  ii,  103,  460. 
Bilirubin,     estimation     of,    in     serum 
(Gilbert,    Herscher,    and    Poster- 
nak),  a.,  ii,  303. 
Biochemical  synthesis  (Schryveb),  A., 

ii,  190. 
Birotation.     See  under  Photochemistry. 
Bisanhydronitroacetic  acid,  esters  (Bou- 

veault  and  Wahl),  A.,  i,  547. 
Bis-2:2:4-^n-bromo-  and  -chloro-phenyl- 
azonitroethanes      (Bamberger     and 
Frei),  a.,  i,  123. 
Bischofite,  origin  and  specific  gravity  of 

(Przibylla),  a.,  ii,  416. 
Bis-o-coumaric  acid  and  its  alkyl  deriv- 
atives and  Biscoumarin  (Strom),  A., 
i,  505. 
Bisdiazoacetoacetic    acid,    ethyl    ester, 

hydrolysis  of  (Betti),  A.,  i,  533. 
Bisdiazoacetone  and  its  sodium  salt  and 
dibenzoyl  derivative   (Betti),    A.,  i, 
564. 
Bisdiazoaminorosaniline     (Pelet     and 
Redarp),  a.,  i,  638. 
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Bisdibenzylideneanthracene  (Lifpmann 

and  FpaxscH),  A.,  i,  866. 
iV^-Bi8-2:5-diiiiethylpyrrole-3:4-dicarb- 
ozylic    acid     and     its     ethyl     ester 
(buLOW  and  Sautermeistek),  A.,  i, 
690. 
^-Bisdiphenyl.       See     4:4'-Diphenyldi- 

phenyi. 
Bisdiphenylbutadiene,      oxidation      of 

(RiiBEK),  A.,  i,  569. 
l:4-Bi8diphenylmethylene-A--^-c3/cZo- 
hexadiene.     See  Tetraplienyl-^-xylyl- 
ene. 
4-Bi8-3-methylpyrazolone,        Curtius's. 
See     3:6-Dimethyldihydropyridazine- 
4:5-dicarboxylic  acid,  cyclohydrazide. 
Bismuth,    pyiophoric    (Thibault),   A., 

i,  247. 
anodic  behaviour  of  (Elbs  and  Thum- 

mel),  a.,  ii,  541. 
electrical     resistance     of,    action     of 

radium  bromide  on  the  (Paillot), 

A.,  ii,  155. 
influence  of  pressure  on  the  melting 

point  of  (Tammann),  A.,  ii,  567. 
fusibility  of  mixtures  of  sulphur  and 

(P6LAB0K),  A.,  ii,  42. 
mixtures  of,  with  selenium  and  with 

sulphur  (P^LABON),  A.,  ii,  569. 
compounds    of,    with    the    hydroxy- 
benzoic   acids    (Thibault),  A.,   i, 

166. 
physiological  action  of  (FucHS),  A., 

ii,  195. 
Bismuth   alloys    with    aluminium   and 

with    magnesium    (PScHEUx),    A., 

ii,  564. 
with   tin,  magnetic  susceptibility   of 

(Laws),  A.,  ii,  537. 
Bismuth  salts,  compounds  of,  with  thio- 
carbamide  (Hofmanx  and  Gonder), 
A.,  i,  231. 
Bismuth  chloride,   compound  of,   with 

pyridine   (Hauser    and    Vanino), 

A.,  i,  92. 
nitrates,  compounds   of,  with  cobalt, 

magnesium,  manganese,  nickel,  and 

zincnitrates(URBAiNand  Lacombe), 

A.,  ii,  43. 
oxide  (Guertler),  A.,  ii,  130. 
Utroxide  (Hauser  and  Vanino),  A., 

ii,  569. 
pfiroxide,   precipitated,    iodometry  of 

(Rupp),  A.,  ii,  211. 
oxybromide  and  oxychloride  (Herz), 

A.,  ii,  42. 
oxyhaloids,   interaction  of,    with    an 

aqueous  solution  of  potassium  hydr- 
oxide (Herz  and  MuHs),  A.,  ii,  413. 
sulphide,    fusibility  of    mixtures  of, 

with  antimony  sulphide  and  with 

silver  sulphide  (PSlabon),  A.,  ii,  42. 

Lxxxvi.  ii. 


Bismuth,  new  reaction  for  (Reichard), 
A.,  ii,  845. 
estimation         of,         colorimetrically 

(Plants),  A.,  ii,  93. 
estimation  of,  electrolytically  (HoL- 
LARD  and  Bertiaux),  A.,  ii,   684. 
estimation  of  minute  quantities  of,  in 
copper  and  copper  ores  (Cloud),  A., 
ii,  518. 
Bismuthoprotocatechuic    acid    and    its 
alkali  salts  and  anilide  (Thibault), 
A.,  i,  320. 
Bismuthose  (Kalle  &  Co.),  A.,  i,  790. 
Bisnitroso-benzoylacetone,     -benzoyl -j?- 
anisoylme thane,  and  -dibenzoylmeth- 
ane  and  their  oximes  (Wieland  and 
Block),  A.,  i,  596. 
Bistriphenylmethyl(\''oRLANDER),  A.,  i, 

659. 
Bistriphenylmethylhydrozylamine      ^ 

(Mothwurf),  a.,  1,  877. 
Bi8tri-23-tolylmethylhydroxylamine 

(Mothwurf),  a.,  i,  879. 
Bitumens,    estimation    of    sulphur    in 

(Graefe),  a.,  ii,  514. 
Black   coating   for  laboratory  benches, 
&c.,  resisting  acids  and  alkalis  (Jean), 
A.,  ii,  611. 
Blackthorn.     See  Prunus  spinosa. 
Bladder,    action   of    adrenaline   on    the 

(Elliott),  A.,  ii,  832. 
Blast-furnace   gases,   determination   of 
the   calorific   power^  of,   by  means  of 
the  calorimetric  bomb  (Arth),  A.,  ii, 
516. 
Bleaching  liquors,  estimation  of  chlorine 

in  (Pontius),  A.,  ii,  204. 
Blondlot's    rays.       See    n-Rays    under 

Pho  lochemistry . 
Blood,  changes  in,  after  exercise  (Hawk), 
A.,  ii,  270. 
changes  in  the,  by  injection  of  proteid 

(Moll),  A.,  ii,  184. 
eflect  of  altitude  on  the  (Kemp),  A., 

ii,  183. 
specific  gravity  of  (Baumann),  A.,  ii, 

183  ;  (Inchley),  A.,  ii,  622. 
agglutination    and   haemolysis   of,  by 
chemical  precipitates  (Gengou),  A., 
ii,  496. 
alkalinity  of  (Folin),  A.,  ii,  826. 
coagulation  ot(BoRDETand  Genoou), 
A.,  ii,  270  ;  (Bubker  ;  Mobawitz), 
A.,  ii,  353  ;  (Loeb),  A.,  ii,  496,  747. 
coagulation       of,       and       leucocytes 

(Kroger),  A.,  ii,  747. 
coagulation  of,  in  Arthropods  (Loeb), 

A.,  ii,  353. 
influence  of  cathions  on  the  coagula- 
bility of  (Buglia),  a.,  ii,  747. 
ether-laking    of    (Peskind),    A.,    ii, 
747. 

69 
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Blood,  increase  in  the  glycolytic  power  of 
the,  after  ligature  of  Wirsung's  duct 
(LUPINE  and  Boulud),  A.,  ii,  183. 

action  of  naphthalene-;6-sulphonic 
chloride  on  (v.  Bekgmann),  A,,  ii, 
826. 

physiological  action  of  extracts  of 
(Vincent  and  Cramer),  A.,  ii,  66. 

hepatotoxic  action  of,  after  intraperi- 
toneal injection  of  the  nucleo-proteids 
of  the  liver  (Bierry  and  Mayer), 
A.,  ii,  578. 

oxidation  of  dextrose  in  (Jolly),  A., 
ii,  183. 

albumoses  in  (Schumm),  A.,  ii,  56  ; 

(ABDERHALDENandOpPENHElMER), 

A.,  ii,  623. 
catalase  in  (Loew),  A.,  i,  358. 
choline  in  (Allen),  A.,  ii,  623. 
•colouring    matter    of    (Hetper    and 

Marchlewski),    a.,   i,  463,    839; 

(Laidlaw),  a.,  i,  1067. 
glycerol  in  (Mouneyrat),  A.,  ii,  56; 

183  ;  (Nicloux),  A.,  ii,  56,  270. 
formation  of  glycuronic  acid  in  (Lu- 
pine and  Boulud),  A.,  ii,  422. 
lipase  of  (Garnier),  A.,  ii,  184. 
proteids  of  (v.  Bergmann  and  Lang- 
stein),  A.,  ii,  826. 
sugar  in  (Lupine  and  Boulud),  A.,  ii, 

56. 
hydroxyl  ions  of  (Hober),  A.,  ii,  55. 
in  disease,  diffusible  alkali  and  alkali- 
tension  of  (Brandenburg),  A.,  ii, 

496. 
in   acute   atrophy   of   the   liver,    free 

amino-acids      in     (Neuberg     and 

Richter),  a.,  ii,  500. 
human,   quantity   of  fat   in  (Rumpf, 

Dennstedt,  and  Gronover),  A., 

ii,  136. 
of  the  new   born  infant  (Fehrsen), 

A.,  ii,  55. 
leucseraic,     proteolytic      ferment      in 

(Erben),   a.,  ii,   573;    (Schumm), 

A.,  ii,  747. 
selachian,  toxicity  of  (Gley),  A.,  ii, 

579. 
of  the  skate  (Harris),  A.,  ii,  55. 
of  vertebrate  animals,  amount  of  urea 

in  (Gr^hant),  a.,  ii,  60. 
detection  of  (0.  and  R.  Adler),  A., 

ii,  459. 
forensic  detection  of  (Utz),  A.,  ii,  152. 
test    for    choline    in     (Allen     and 

French),  A.,  ii,  100, 
detection  of  urobilin  in  (Schlesinger), 

A.,  ii,  103. 
estimation  of  the  alkalinity  of  (Salas- 

KiN  and  Pupkin),  A.,  ii,  795. 
estimation   of  iron   in,  by  Meisling's 

colorimeter  (Oerum),  A.,  ii,  449. 


Blood,  estimation  of  oxygen  in  (Muller), 

A.,  ii,  795. 
Blood  corpuscles,  permeability  to  ions  of 
(Hober),  A.,  ii,  352, 
red,  diurnal  variations  in  (Ward),  A., 
ii,  573. 
action    of    radium   emanations    on 
(Henri  and  Mayer),  A.,  ii,  184. 
agglutination  of,  by  colloidal  ferric 
hydroxide,  sodium  chloride,  and 
different    serums    (Girard-Man- 
gin  and  Henri),  A.,  ii,  496. 
the    laking    of    (Koppe),    A.,    ii, 

650. 

laked,  influence  of  the  stromata  and 

liquid   of,  on  the   production   of 

hemolysins       and       agglutinins 

(Stewart),  A.,  ii,  497. 

white,  relation  between,  and  uric  acid 

excretion  (Williamson),  A.,  ii,  62. 

Blood  crystals,  Moser's  (Frieboes),  A., 

ii,  104. 
Blood  plasma,  influence  of  inanition  and 
removal  of  blood  on  the  composition 
of  (Githens),  a.,  ii,  747. 
amount  of  proteids    in  (Lewinski), 

A.,  ii,  183. 
proteids  of,  in  experimental  infections 
(Langstein  and  Mayer),   A.,   ii, 
184. 
Blood  platelets  (BtJiiiCER),  A.,  ii,  353. 
Blood  pressure,  effect  of  rarefied  air  on 

(Bartlett),  a.,  ii,  54. 
Blood   serum,    diastases   and  anti-dias- 
tases in   (Ascoli    and  Bonfanti), 
A.,  ii,  827. 
the  rennin  action  of  (Bang),  A,,  ii, 

422. 
action  of  antitoxins  on  the  toxins  of 

(BiLTz),  A.,  ii,  740. 
See  also  Serum. 
Blood   spots,   van   Deen's    reaction    for 
(ViTALi),  A.,  ii,  104,  600;  (Tarugi), 
A.,  ii,  220. 
Body  temperature,  influence  of  inversion 
of  the  daily  routine  on  (Benedict), 
A.,  ii,  421. 
Bog-iron  ore  from  North   Brabant  (In- 

german),  a.,  ii,  744, 
Boiling  point,  relation  of  the  raising  of 
the,  and  the  depression  of  the  freez- 
ing point  to  osmotic  pressure  (Vau- 
bel),  a.,  ii,  606. 
molecular  elevation  of  the,  of  mixtures 
of  volatile  liquids  (Marie),  A.,  ii, 
804. 
of  ethers  (Henry),  A.,  i,  466. 
of  homologous  compounds  (Ramaoe), 

A.,  ii,  467. 
of  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium  in 
the   vacuum   of  the   cathode   light 
(Krafft  and  Merz),  A.,  ii,  114. 
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Boiling  point    apparatus   (Walther), 

A.,  ii,  234  ;  (Eijkman),  A.,  ii,  537. 
Boldoa  fragrans,  oil  of  (Tabdy),  A.,  i, 

331. 
Bone-marrow  of  rabbits,  action  of  lead, 
mercury,  phosphorus,  iroD,  and  quin- 
ine on  the   (Stockman   and   Char- 
TERis),  A.,  ii,  65. 
Bone   meal    phosphoric   acid,    manurial 

value  of  (Soderbaum),  A.,  ii,  79. 
Boothite   from    California   (Schaller), 

A.,  ii,  348. 
Borates  and    Boric    acid.      See    under 

Boron. 
Borax.     See  Sodium  biborate. 
Borneol,  an  isomeride  of  (B^hal),  A. ,  i, 

329. 
Bomite,  formula  of  (Harrington),  A., 

ii,  46. 
Bornylalkyl  ether  (Haller  and  March), 
A.,  i,  751. 
isocyanide  (Forster  and  Attwell), 
T.,  1193. 
Bomylamine  bornyldithiocarbamate  and 
thiocvanate  (Forster  and  Attwell), 
T.,  1194  ;  P.,  91. 
Bomylcarbamic  acid,  ethyl  ester  (Nev- 
ille  and   Pickard),    T.,    686;    P., 
114. 
Bornylcarbamide   and   its   nitrate,  and 
s-uaphthyl,  -piperidyl,  and  -^-tolyl  de- 
rivatives  (Forster    and    Attwell), 
T.,  1189  ;  P.,  91. 
Bornylcarbimide  (Neville  and   Pick- 
ard),  T.,   687;   P.,    114;  (Forster 
and  Attwell),  T.,  1188  ;  P.,  91. 
s-Bomylphenylsemicarbazide  (Forster 

and  Attwell),  T.,  1191  ;  P.,  91. 
Boron,      crystalline,      preparation      of 

(KtJHNE),  A.,  ii,  331. 
Boron  bromide,  action  of  ammonia  on 
(JoANNis),  A.,  ii,  654. 
irioxide   {iMric  anhydride),    limits   of 
miscibility  of,  in  the  fused  condi- 
tion (Guertler),  a.,  ii,  614. 
melting  points  of  mixtures  of  the 
alkaline  earths  with  (Guertler), 
A.,  ii,  654. 
Boric  acid  and  arsenious  acid,  forma- 
tion of  complexes   (Auerbach), 
A.,  ii,  118. 
action  of,  on  iodides,  and  its  use  for 
the    separation    of   iodine    from 
iodides  in   presence  of  bromides 
and    chlorides     (Baubigny    and 
Rivals),  A.,  ii,  81. 
detection   of,    by  a    new   indicator 

(Robin),  A.,  ii,  445. 
estimation  of  (Schaak),  A.,  ii,  640. 
estimation  of,    gravimetrically,    by 
extraction     with     ether      (Par- 
theil  and  Rose),  A.,  ii,  842. 


Boron : — 
Boric  acid,  estimation  of,  as  phosphate 
(Mylius  and  Meusser),  A.,  ii, 
209. 
estimation  of,   in  borax    (Jacobi), 

A.,  ii,  209. 
estimation   of,    in  cider  and  fruits 
(Allen  and   Tankard),    A.,  ii, 
777. 
Borates,    limits  of  miscibility  of,  in 
the  fused  condition  (Guertler), 
A.,  ii,  614. 
estimation  of  alkalis  in  presence  of 
(Jacobi),  A.,  ii,  209. 
Boro-oxalic  acid,  potassium  salt  (Webn- 

er),  T.,  1449;  P.,  187. 
Borylphosphoric     acid     (Mylius     and 

Meusser),  A.,  ii,  209. 
Botryogen,  identity  of  palacheite  with 

(Eakle),  a.,  ii,  49. 
Bournonite  from  Sardinia   (Lovisato), 

a.,  ii,  825. 
Brain,  cholesteatoma  of  the  (Fletcher), 
A.,  ii,  64. 
reaction  of  (MiJLLER  and  Ott),  A.,  ii, 

627. 
of  the  rat,  effect  of  inanition  on  the 

(Hatai),  a.,  ii,  673. 
analysis  of  (Koch),  A.,  ii,  498. 
Brassidic  acid  and  bromo-  (Haase  and 

Stutzer),  a.,  i,  6. 
Brazilein,   acetyl  derivatives   (Herzig, 
PoLLAK,  and  Galitzenstein),  A.,  i, 
908. 
Brazilin  and  hematoxylin  (Herzig  and 
PoLLAK),  A.,  i,  81,  333,  908. 
from  brazilein  (Herzig  and  Pollak), 
A.,  i,  178. 
Bread,    stale,    condition    of   starch    in 

(Roux),  a.,  ii,  625. 
Breads,  some  ancient  (Lindet),  A.,  ii, 

75. 
Breccia,     eclogite-bearing,     from     the 
Bingera  Diamond  Field  (Card),  A., 
ii,  350. 
Brewing,   changes    of   proteids    during 

(Weis),  a.,  ii,  761. 
Bright's     disease,     variations    in     the 
permeability  of  the  kidney  for  sodium 
chloride  in  the  course  of  (WiDAL  and 
Javal),  a.,  ii,  194. 
Brine  purification  of,  by  barium  carbon- 
ate (Arth  and  Ferry),  A.,  ii,  30. 
Bromates,  Bromic  acid,  and  Bromides. 

See  under  Bromine. 
Bromine,  Budde  effect  with  reference  to 
chlorine  and  (Caldwell),   A.,   ii, 
105. 
spark  potential  in  (Ritter),  A.,  ii, 

463. 
addition  of,  to  carbon  atoms  united  by 
a  double  linking  (Bauer),  A.,  i,  841. 
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Bromine,    combination   of,   with  iodine 
(Roozeboom),  a.,  ii,  165. 
Hydrobromic  acid  {hydrogen  bromide), 
dissociation  of  (Bodknstein  and 
Geiger),  a.,  ii,  717. 
liquefied,    physical  constants  of,  as 
solvent  (McIntosh  and  Steele), 
A.,    ii,    533  ;     (Archibald    and 
McIntosh),  A.,  ii,  534. 
Bromides,  viscosity  of  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  (Taylor  and  Ranken),  A., 
ii,  539. 
Bromic    acid,    action    of,    on    metals 

(Hendrixson),  a.,  ii,  656. 
Bromates,  pharmacological  action  of 
(Mathews),  A.,  ii,  501. 
estimation    of    chlorates,     iodates, 
and  (DiiBOURDEAUx),  A.,  ii,  204. 
use  of  ferrous  sulphate  in  the  estima- 
tion of  chlorates  and  (Phelps), 
A.,  ii,  205. 
gas-volumetric         estimation         of 
(Schlotter),  a.,  ii,  146. 
Bromine,  detection  of  free  (Ganassini), 
A.,  ii,  441. 
detection  of  chlorides  in  presence  of 

(Jones),  A.,  ii,  440. 
estimation   of    chlorine,    iodine,    and 
(Benedict  and  Snell),  A.,  ii,  145, 
771  ;  (DiTZ  and  Margosches)^  A., 
ii,  366;  (Thilo),  A.,  ii,  771. 
estimation  of  chlorine,  iodine,  and,  in 
organic    compounds    by    means    of 
sodium  peroxide  (Pringsheim),  A., 
ii,  146,  447. 
Bromoform,   electrolytic   preparation   of 

(MiTLLER  and  Loebe),  A.,  i,  705. 
Brown-coal     tar,     pyridine     bases     in 

(Krey),  a.,  i,  615. 
Brucine,  reaction  for  (Reichard),  A. ,  ii, 

791  ;  (Behrens),  A.,  ii,  847. 
Brushite,   artificial  production    of   (de 

Schulten),  a.,  ii,  491. 
Bryoidin       from       colophonia       elemi 

(Tschirch  andSAAL),  A.,  i,  758. 
Bubbles,  observations  on  (Ramsden),  A., 

ii,  323. 
Buckwheat  in  presence  of  a  mixture  of 
Algse    and    Bacteria   (Bodilhac    and 
Giustiniani),  a.,  ii,  198. 
Budde      effect.         See    under     Photo- 
chemistry. 
Buffalo  milk,  composition  of  (  Windisch), 

A.,  ii,  752. 
Bungarus  cceruleibs  venom.     See  Poison, 

krait. 
Bangkil,  heating  of  (van  dek  Jaqt), 

A.,  ii,  79. 
Burette  arranged  to  fill  and  level  to  an 
automatic  zero  and  to  return  unused 
liquid     to    reservoir     (Alvergniat- 
Chabaud),  a.,  ii,  366. 


Burette  pinch   clamps,    substitute  for 

(Kippenberger),  a.,  ii,  439. 
Burette  stands  (Kippenberger),  A.,  ii, 

440. 
Burner,  new,  for  spectra  (Rupp),  A.,  ii, 
153. 
Bunsen,  safety  (Steinlen),  A.,  ii,  722, 
811. 
combustion  in,  without  gas  (Gibbs), 
A.,  ii,  770. 
high  temperature  gas  (Hoemuth),  A., 

ii,  383. 
ring  (Hormuth),  A.,  ii,  384. 
Butadiene  compounds  (Stobbe),    A.,  i, 
588,     589 ;     (Stobbe,     Naoi'im,    and 
Kautzsch),  a.,  i,  589;  (Stobbe,  K. 
and  P.  Kohlmann,  and  NaoiJm),  A., 
i,  672  ;  (Stobbe  and  v.  Vigier),  A.,  i, 
672,  673. 
Butadiene-jSy-dicarbozylic    acids,    col- 
oured anhydrides  of  (Stobbe),  A.,  i, 
589. 
Butadienedicarbozylic    acids,   aromatic 
(Stobbe),  A.,  i,  588. 
See  also  A^y-Dihydromuconic  acid. 
isoButaldehyde,  action  of  calcium  hydr- 
oxide on  (Herrmann),  A.,  i,  370. 
action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  solu- 
tions   of  (Drugman    and   Stock- 
ings), P.,  117. 
action     of    potassium     carbonate   on 
(Kirchbaitm),  a.,  i,  473. 
Butane,  o^-fJihydroxy-.     See  Butane-07- 

diol  and  Butylene  glycol. 
Butanedicarbozylic  acids,  formation  of 
stereoisomeric,  by  reduction  of  buta- 
dienedicarboxylic  acids  (Stobbe  and 
V.  Vigier),  A.,  i,  673. 
See  alsoAdipic  acid,  Dimethylsuccinic 
acids,  and  a'-Methylglutaric  acid. 
Butane-a^-diol,  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
on  (Bauer),  A.,  i,  279  ;  (Kadiera), 
A.,  i,  466. 
See  also  Butylene  glycol. 
)t-Butane-a)37S-tetracarbozylic  acid  and 
its   o-acetyl   derivative    and    its    tri- 
methyl  ethyl  ester  (Bertram),  A.,  i, 
13. 
Butane-a75-tri-  and   -07755-penta-carb- 
oxylic  acids   (Silberrad),  T.,   611  ; 
P.,  61. 
Batane-aa)87S-pentacarbozylic  acid  and 

its  esters  (Bertram),   A.,  i,  13. 
Bibtea  frondosa,  colouring  matter  of  the 
flowers  of  (Perkin  and  Hummel),  T., 
1459  ;  P.,  169. 
Butein  and  its  acetyl  derivative  and  tri- 
methyl  ether  (Perkin  and  Hummel), 
T.,  1463  ;  P.,  169. 
Butenoic  acids.     See  Crotonic  acids. 
Butenylanisoles,  m-and^?-  (Klages),  A., 
i,  1004. 
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Batenylbenzenes.    See  Phenylbutylenes. 

tsoButenylmesitylene  and    its   nitroso- 

chloride  (Klages  and  Stamm),  A.,  i, 

303. 

Batenylphenetoles,      o-7i-     and     p-iso- 

(Klages),  a.,  i,  1004. 
Butin  and  its  acetyl  and  benzoyl  deriva- 
tives and  trimethyl  ether  (Pekkin  and 
Hummel),  T.,  1461  ;  P.,  169. 
Batter,     analysis    of    (Partheil    and 
Ferie),  a.,  i,  5. 
estimation  of  fat  and  water  in  (Bird), 
A.,  ii,  772. 
Batter-fat,    relation  of   Zeiss    number, 
amount   of    soluble    and    insoluble 
acids,      saponification      equivalent, 
mean  molecular  weight,  and  specific 
gravity  of,  to  the  Reichert-Wollny 
number  (Thorpe),  T.,  248  ;  P.,  12. 
interdependence   of  the   physical  and 
chemical  criteria  in  the  analysis  of 
(Thorpe),  T.,  248;  P.,  12. 
«?-se<:.-Butylainine(GADAMER),  A.,  i,  375. 
Batylanisoles,  m-  and  p-,  and  the  sul- 
phonic     acid     of     the    j>-compound 
(Klages),  a.,  i,  1004. 
Batylbenzene,     7-hydroxy-,      and     its 

pheuylurethaue  (Klages),  A.,  i,  569. 
Batylbenzenes  (Bodtker),  A.,  i,  801. 
c^-Batyl-carbamides       and       -thiocarb- 
amides,  alkylated  (Urban),  A.,  i,  375. 
3-isoBatyIisocarbostyril,         4-hydroxy- 

(Ulrich),  a.,  i,  530. 
Batylchloral,  distinction  between  chloral 

and  (Gabutti),  A.,  ii,  300. 
isoBatyl-o-cyanoethylamine     (Hexry), 

A.,  i,  854, 
woBatyldiisoamylcarbinol  (Grignard), 

A.,  i,  213. 
Batylene  glycol  (Kling),  A.,  i,  2. 

See  also  Batane-a7-diol. 
Batylenedicarbozylic  acids.     See  Meth- 
ylaticouic  acid,  Methylitaconic   acid, 
and  Methylmesaconic  acid. 
uoBatylethylideneimine  and  its    com- 
pound     with       hydrogen      cyanide 
(Henry),  A.,  i,  854. 
Butylidenebisacetoacetic  acids,  n-  and 
ISO-,     menthyl      esters,      rotation     of 
(Haxn  and  Lapworth),  T.,  53. 
woBatylwoindolone  (B6is),  A.,  i,  503. 
isoBatylitaconic  acid,  action  of  bromine 
on    (Fittig    and    Sheen),    A.,    i, 
555. 
dibromide  (Fittig  and  Kraencker), 
A.,  i,  556. 
t^oBatylmesitylene  and    its    salphonic 
acid  (Klages  and  Stamm),  A.,  i,  483. 
7n-BatyIolani8ole  and  its  phenylureth- 

aiie  (Klages),  A.,  i,  1004. 
r-««r.-Butyloxaniic  acid  (Urban),  A.,  i, 
375. 


Butylisopapaverine       (Decker       and 

Klauser),  a.,  i,  1045. 
isoBatylparaconic  acid,  bromo-  (Fittig 

and  Kraexcker),  A.,  i,  556. 
o-Butylphenetole  (Klages),  A.,  i,  1004. 
5-Batyltetroloxazoliiie,  2-thiol-  (Roux), 

A.,  i,  292. 
isoButyl-^'-thiopjrrine  (Michaelis,  Bes- 
soN,   MoELLER,  aud  Kober),  a.,  i, 
783. 
Batyramide,    )37-rfibromo-   (Lespieaxj), 

A.,  i,  471. 
isoBatyramide,      o-aminothio-,      acetyl 

derivative  (Hellsing),  A.,  i,  563. 
?J-Batyric  acid  from  the  fusion  of  iso- 
pilocarpine   with    potassium    hydr- 
oxide (Jowett),  P.,  14. 
uranyl     potassium    salt     (Rimbach, 
Burger,  and  Grewe),  A.,  ii,  265. 
7i-Batyric      acid,      cyanomethyl     ester 
(Henry),  A.,  i,  982. 
ethyl   ester,   hydrolysis   of,   by  lipase 
(Kastle,    Johnston,    and    El- 
vove),  a.,  i,  702. 
effect  of  ions  on  the  hydrolysis  of, 
by   pancreatic   extract   (Neilson 
and  Brown),  A. ,  ii,  229. 
?i-Batyric  acid,  o-amino-,  esters,  hydro- 
chloride (CuRTius   aud    Muller), 
A.,  i,  482. 
/3-amino-,   compounds   of,    with    hip- 
purvlazoimide  (Cubtius  and  Gum- 
lich),  a.,  i,  886. 
7-amino-,   comiiounds  of,   with    hip- 
purylazoimide  (CuRTitrs  and  Mul- 
ler), A.,  i,  887. 
fiy-dihvoxno-,   and   -dichloro-   (Lespi- 

eau),  a.,  i,  471. 
o-hydroxy-,  nitrate  of  (Duval),  A.,  i, 

137. 
o/3-c?ihydroxy-,  resolution  of,  into  its 
optically  active  constituents  (MoR- 
RELL  and  Hanson),  T.,   197  ;  P., 
20. 
o-hydroxylamino-    (Posner),    A.,    i, 

161. 
j8-imino-o-cyano-,  ethyl  ester  (Baron, 

Remfry,  and  Thorpe),  T.,  1739. 
o-isonitroso-/3-nitrosoaniino-,         ethyl 
ester  (H.  and  A.  V.  Euler),  A.,  i, 
146,  230. 
isoBatyric  acid,  a-amino-,  acetyl  deriva- 
tive, and  its   salts,   ethyl    ester,   and 
nitrile  (Hellsing),  A.,  i,  563. 
woBatyric  acid,  7-iAonitroso-j8-imino-o- 
cyano-       (Baron,       Remfky,       and 
Thorpe),  T.,  1738. 
Batyrohydroxamic  acid  (Francesconi 

and  Bastianini),  A.,  i,  721. 
Butyronepinacone,     action    of     dilute 
sulphuric  acid  on   (Zumpfe),   A.,  i, 
291. 
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Butyronitrile,  )8-imino-,  action  of  amyl 

nitrite  on  (Lublin),  A.,  i,  891. 
t.soButyrylacet-amide      and       -anilide 

(Freunbler),  a.,  i,  34. 
Butyrylacetic  acid,  etliyl   ester,  homo- 

logues  of  (Locquin),  A.,  i,  5.52. 
Butyrylacetic  acid,  cyano-,  ethyl  ester 

(Baron,  Remfry,  and  Thorpe),  T., 

1757. 
n-Butyrylacetonehydrazide  (SroLLfe  and 

Zinsser),  A.,  i,  696. 
zsoButyrylacetonehydrazide        (Stolli^ 

and  Gutmann),  A.,  i,  696. 
Butyrylacetophenone,     m-hydroxyanil- 

ide  of  (BuLOW  and   Issler),    A.,  i, 

191. 
Butyrylbenzylidenehydrazide     (Stollti; 

and  Zinsser),  A.,  i,  695. 
isoButyrylbenzylidenehydrazide   (Stol- 

ht  and  Gutmann),  A.,  i,  696. 
isoButyrylformaldol,     condensation    of, 

with  malonic  acid  (Silberstein),  A. , 

i,  288. 
n-Butyrylhydrazide  (Stoll:^  and  Zins- 
ser), A.,  i,  695. 
Ji-Butyrylhydrazides,     conversion      of, 

into  heterocyclic  compounds  (Stolli^ 

and  Zinsser),  A.,  i,  695. 
isoButyrylhydrazide  (Stoll:^  and  Gut- 
mann), A.,  i,  696. 
isoButyrylhydrazides,     conversion    of, 

into  heterocyclic  compounds  (STOLLii; 

and  Gutmann),  A.,  i,  696. 
isoButyrylmesitylene      (Klages      and 

Stamm),  a.,  i,  303. 
tsoButyrylmethylacetic  acid  (isohutyryl- 

propicniic    acid),    cyano-,    ethyl    ester 

(Baron,  Remfry,  and  Thorpe),  T., 

1756. 
Butjrrylphenylacetylene,  and  the  action 

of  hydroxylarnine   on   (MoUREU   and 

Brachin),  a.,  i,  96. 


Cacodylic  acid,  physico-chemical  pro- 
perties of  (MuLLER  and  Bauer), 
A.,  i,  482. 
the  amphoteric  nature  of  (v.  Zawid- 
ZKi),  A.,  i,  232,  564  ;  (Hantzsch), 
A.,  i,  381,  725  ;  (Johnston),  A.,  i, 
984  ;  (Bredig),  A.,  ii,  802. 
Cadaverine.       See     Pentamethylenedi- 

amine. 
Cadinene,  compound  of,  with  paraform- 
aldehyde (Genvresse),  a.,  i,  603. 
Cadmiam,  satellite  rays  in  the  spectrum 
of  (Fabry),  A.,  ii,  305. 
complex  ions  of  (v.  Euler),  A.,  ii,  11. 
Cadmium-ammoniam    hydroxide,    com- 
plex (Bonsdorff),  A.,  ii,  733. 


Cadmium  alloy  with  sodium,  crystallo- 
graphy of  (v.  Sustschinsky),  A.,  ii, 
30. 
Cadmium  arsenide,  CdgAsj  (Granger), 
A.,  ii,  258. 
bromide  and  chloride,  specific  gravi- 
ties of  (Baxter  and  Hines),  A.,  ii, 
257  ;  (Baxter),  A.,  ii,  484. 
bromide   and  iodide,   double   salts  of 

(Eder),  a.,  ii,  36. 
chromates  (Groger),  A.,  ii,  659. 
Cadmium  ferrocyanides,  change  in  the 
composition     of,    after    precipitation 
(Miller  and  Falk),  A.,  i,  794. 
Cadmium,  detection  of,  in  silver  orna- 
ments (L'Hote),  a.,  ii,  682. 
Caesium,  relation  of,  to  potassium  and 
rubidium  as  illustrated  by  the  crystal- 
line   forms    of   uranyl    double    salts 
(Sachs),  A.,  ii,  30. 
Caesium  iodide,  compound  of,  with  mer- 
curic     cyanide     (Mathewson     and 
Wells),  A.,  i,  21. 
Caesium  iodocyanide  (Mathewson  and 

Wells),  A.,  i,  21. 
Caesium,    estimation   of   rubidium    and 
(MoNTEMARTiNi  and  Mattucci),  A., 
ii,  148. 
Caffearine  from   coffee    (Graf),    A.,    i, 

915. 
Caffeine,  amount  of,  in  coflfee  iised  as  a 
beverage  (Katz),  A.,  ii,  301. 
from  plants  (Weevers  and  Weevers- 

De  Graaf),  a.,  ii,  72. 
t^ichloro-derivatives  (Boehringer  & 
Sohne),  a.,  i,  188,  824,  950. 
Caffeine-ethylenediamine,      preparation 
of,  and  its  acetyl  and   lactyl  deriva- 
tives  (Farbwerke  vorm.  Meister, 
Lucius,  &  BrItning),  A.,  i,  85. 
Caisson  disease  (Hill  and  Macleod), 

A.,  ii,  54. 
Calcium,     electrolytic    preparation    of 
(Ruff  &  Plato),  A.,  ii,  731. 
amount  of,  in  various  animal  organs 

(Toyonaga),  a.,  ii,  751. 
and  iron  in   nutriment  (v.   Bunge), 

A.,  ii,  271. 
and  magnesium,  influence  of  the  rela- 
tive amounts  of,  in  the  soil  on  the 
crop  yield  (LoEw),  A.,  ii,  144. 
Calcium  salts,  action  of  soap  on  solutions 
of  (Gottschalk  and  Roesler),  A., 
ii,  785. 
Calcium  borosilicate.     See  Bakerite. 
carbide,    new   mode  of   formation   of 
(Moissan),    a.,     ii,    333,    483; 
(Bullier),  a.,  ii,  403. 
estimation  of  phosphorus  in  (Lid- 
holm),  A.,  ii,  776. 
estimation  of  sulphur  in  (LiDHOLM 
A.,  ii,  442. 
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Calciom  carbonate,  mixtures  of,  with  an 
alkali  carbonate,  decomposition 
of,  under  the  action  of  heat  in  a 
vacuum  (Lebeau),  A.,  ii,  561. 
influence  of,  in  the  decomposition 
of  organic  matter  (KossowiTSCH 
and  Tretjakoff),  A.,  ii,  142. 
cliloride,    electrolysis    of    (Moissan), 

A.,  ii,  333,  483. 
fluoride,    crystalline,    preparation    of 
(Defacqz),  a.,  ii,  123. 
spectrum    of,    in    the  electric    arc 

(Fabry),  A.,  ii,  601. 
colloidal  properties  of  (Paterno  and 

Mazzucchelli),  a.,  ii,  169. 
action   of,   on   Vesuvian   soil  (Am- 
pola),  a.,  ii,  767. 
fluorobromide  and   fluoroiodide   (De- 
facqz), A.,  ii,  334. 
fluorochloride  (Defacqz),  A.,  ii,  123. 
oxide    (liinc,    quicklime),    action     of 
carbon  on,  at  the  temperature  of 
fusion    of   platinum   (Moissan), 
A.,  ii,  256. 
isomorphous  mixtures  of,  with  lithia 

(Lebeau),  A.,  ii,  616. 
rapid    estimation     of,    in     cement 

(Enright),  a.,  ii,  681. 
manurial  experiments  with  (Prian- 

ischnikoff),  a.,  ii,  586. 
manurial    value   of   a    mixture    of 
phosphoric  acid  and  (Bachmann), 
A.,  ii,  145. 
and  marl,  influence  of,  on  the  yield 
of  potatoes  and  on  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  and  mineral  substances 
(Ulbricht),  a.,  ii,  76. 
free,  estimation   of,    and    so-called 
"  dead-burnt "  lime  (Keiser  and 
Fordkr),  a.,  ii,  210. 
phosphate,  manurial  experiments  with 

(Soderbaum),  a.,  ii,  78. 
tricalcium  phosphate,  action  of  steril- 
ised and  fermenting  organic  matter 
on  the  solubility  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  of  (StAlstrom),  A.,  ii,  438. 
Calcium  sulphate,  first  anhydrous  modi- 
fication of  (Rohland),  a.,  ii,  33. 
solubility    and     size    of    grain    of 
(HUI.ETT  ;    KOHLRAUSCH),    A.,  ii, 

321. 
solubility  of,  in  solntions  of  nitrates 

(Seidell  and  Smith),  A.,  ii,  731. 
solubility  of,  in  aqueous  solutions  of 

sulphuric    acid    (Cameron    and 

Breazeale),  a.,  ii,  34. 
solubility  of,  in  aqueous  solutions  of 

potassium  and  sodium  sulphates 

(Cameron  and  Breazeale),  A., 

ii,  544. 
reactivity    of,    in    colloidal    media 

(Rohland),  A.,  ii,  560. 


Calcium  sulphate.     See  also  Gypsum, 
potassium  sulphate,  K2Ca5(S04)6(VAN'T 

Hoff),  a.,  ii,  561. 
sulphide,     luminous,     possibility     of 
showing  by  a  contrast  phenomenon 
the  objective  action  of  Ti-rays  on 
(MACfi  DE  L^pinay),  a.,  ii,  307. 
use  of,  for  destroying   dodder  and 
other  injurious  parasites  (Gabri- 
gou),  a.,  ii,  637. 
hyposulphite,  electrolytic  preparation 
of  (Elbs  and  Becker),  A.,  ii,  556  ; 
(Frank),  A.,  ii,  615. 
Calcium    cyanamide    (Cyanid-Gesell- 
scHAFT  IN  Berlin),  A.,  i,  562. 
agricultural  use  of  (Tacke),  A.,  ii, 
768  ;  (Gerlach),  A.,  ii,  839. 
Calcium,  estimation  of  (Kettler),  A., 
ii,    517,    780  ;    (Bbuck),     A.,    ii, 
681. 
estimation  of,  gasometrically   (Rieg- 

ler),  a.,  ii,  448. 
indirect  estimation  of  magnesium  and 

(Christomanos),  a.,  ii,  87. 
separation  of  barium,  strontium,  and 
(Reichard),  a.,  ii,  88;  (Robin), 
A.,  ii,  149. 
separation  of,  from  magnesium  (Stol- 
berg),  a.,  ii,  591. 
' '  Califomite. "    See  Idocrase. 
Calomel.     See  Mercurous  chloride  under 

Mercury. 
Calorimeter,    comparison     of    different 
types  of  (Gray  and  Robertson), 
A.,  ii,  637. 
See  also  Coal  calorimeter. 
Camphene,  solid,  preparation  of  (Chem- 
ische  Fabrik  auf  Aktibn),  A.,  i, 
680,  904,  1035. 
oxidation  of  (Wagner,  Moycho,  and 

ZiENKOWsKi),  A.,  i,  438. 

compounds    of,    with    mercury    salts 

(Balbiano  and  Paolini),  A.,  i,  72. 

Camphene,  1-nitro-,  action  of  nitrogen 

peroxide  on  (Forster  and   Mickle- 

thwait),  T.,  325;  P.,  19. 

t-a-Campholactone,  synthesis  of  (Perkin 

and  Thorpe),  T.,  128. 
/3-Campholan-a/3-diol    and     Campholan 

oxide  (B^hal),  A.,  i,  330. 
Campholene  derivatives  (B^hal),  A.,  i, 

329,  514. 
a-Campholenic      acid,     derivatives      of 
(Blanc  and   Desfontaines),  A.,   i, 
366. 
jS-Campholenol  and  its  acetate,  butyrate, 

and  formate  (B^hal),  A.,  i,  329. 
Campholyl  alcohol  and  its  phenylureth- 
ane  (Bouveailt  and  Blanc),  A.,  i, 
642. 
t-a-Campholytic     acid,     synthesis      of 
(Perkin  and  Thorpe),  T.,  128. 
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r-o-Campholytic     acid,     derivatives    of 
(Blanc  and  Desfontaines),   A.,  i, 
366. 
/S-Campliolytic  acid  {isolauronoUc  acid), 
synthesis   of,    and    its    methyl    ester 
(Perkin  and  Thorpe),  T.,  128. 
Camphor,  constitution  of  (Oddo),  A.,  i, 
330. 
fate  of,  in  the  organism  (Fromm  and 
Clemens),    A.,   i,   177;   (Fromm), 
A.,  ii,  360. 
magnesium         biomide,         insoluble 
(Brtjhl),  a.,  i,  435;  (Bruhl  and 
ROdiger),  a.,  i,  601. 
derivatives,  action  of  magnesium  alkyl 
haloids  on  (Forster),  P.,  207. 
physiological     behaviour    of    some 
(BaiJHL,  Robert,  and  Gottlieb), 
A.,  ii,  501. 
enolic  derivatives  (Bruhl),  A.,i,  140. 
Camplior,    bromo-,  and   chloro-,  equili- 
brium   between    (Padoa),    A.,    i, 
756. 
o-bromo-     and     a-viono-     and     aa-di- 
iodo-  (Bruhl  and  Rudiger),  A.,  i, 
601. 
n-  and  if/-nitro-derivatives,  equilibrium 
between  (LowRY  and  Robertson), 
T.,  1541. 
iionitroso-,  and  its  isomeride,  and  their 
benzoyl     derivatives     and     methyl 
ethers,  and  the  action  of  potassium 
ferricvanide  on  (Forster),  T.,  892  ; 
P.,  138. 
Camphorcarboxylic  acid  and  its  salts, 
esters,  and  ester  salts  (BRtJHL  and 
Schroder),  A.,  i,  646,  969. 
and  its  bromo-derivative,  reactions  of 
(BRiJHL),  A.,  i,  139. 
Camphor    group,    metallo-organic    syn- 
theses in  the  (Oddo),  A.,  i,  602. 
Camphoric  acid  and    rfihydroxy-,  syn- 
thesis of  (Komppa),  a.,  i,  141. 
reduction  of  (Balbiano   and  Ange- 
LONi),  A.,  i,  860. 
Camphorozime  and    its  7tt-nitrobenzoyl 

derivative  (Forster),  T.,  906. 
c^-Camphorphenylcarbamic    acid    hydr- 
azone  (Borsche  and  Merkwitz),  A., 
i,  946. 
Camphorphorone  and  its  oxime,    semi- 
carbazone,  and   semicarbazide-semi- 
carbazone    (Wallach    and    CoLL- 
mann),  a.,  i,  752. 
derivatives  (Semmler),  A.,  i,  260. 
Camphorquinone      potassium      cyanide 

(Lapworth),  T.,  1210  ;  P.,  177. 
Camphorquinonedioximes,     acyl    deriv- 
atives of  (Fohstrr),  T.,  909  ;  P.,  138. 
Canal  rays.     See  Photochemistry. 
Caoutchouc    {indiarubher)    (Harries), 
A.,  i,  1038. 


Caoatchouc  {indiaruhher)  from  Castilloa 
elastica  (de  Jong  and  Tromp  de 
Haas),  A. ,  i,  762,  763. 
chemistry  of,  and  its  distillation  pro- 
ducts (Ditmar),  a.,  i,  680. 
decomposition  of  the  colloid  molecule 
of,  and  its  conversion  into  a  cyclic 
hydrocarbon  (Ditmar),  A.,  i,  757. 
See  also  Castilloa  elastica. 
Paracaoutchouc,  decomposition  of,  by 
ozone  (Harries),  A.,  i,  757. 
Caoutchouc  substances  containing  oxy- 
gen (Alexander),  A.,  i,  905. 
Capaloin,     does,     contain      methoxyl  ? 
(TscHiRCH  and  v.  Kijylenstjerna), 
A.,  i,  178. 
Caper-rutin.     See  Rutin. 
Capillary  film,  thickness  of  the,  between 
the  homogeneous  phases  of  liquid  and 
vapour  and  its  relation  to  the  critical 
phenomena  (Barker), "A.,  ii,  806. 
Capillarity,   theory  of  (Barker),   A., 
ii,  540. 
theory    of,     and    colloidal    solutions 
(Donnan),  a.,  ii,  240. 
Capillarity  constants  and  specific  gravity 
of    salts     at     their     melting    points 
(Motylewski),  a.,  ii.  240. 
isoCaproic  acid.     See  isoHexoic  acid, 
z'soCaprolactone,     See  zsoHexolactone. 
Caproyl-.     See  Hexoyl-. 
Caramelan,    decomposition    products  of 

(Stolle),  a.,  i,  228. 
Carbamide,  formation  of.  by  fermenta- 
tions (KossEL  and  Darin),  A.,  i, 
840. 
basic  properties  of  (v.  Zawidzki),  A., 

i,  564. 
action  of  acylazoimides  on  (Curtius 

and  Lenhard),  A.,  i,  888. 
oxvsen  ethers  of  (Bruce),  A.,  i,  491, 

573. 
See  also  Urea. 
Carbamide,    thio-.      See  Thiocarbamide 

and  Thiourea. 
i^'oCarbamide  methyl  ether,  acetyl  and 
ni-nitrobenzoyl   derivatives    (Bruce), 
A.,  i,  492. 
Carbamides,    trisubstituted,    action    of 
phosphonxs  pentachloride  on  (Stein- 
dorff),  a.,  i,  452. 
Carbamide     oximes     (v.    Braun    and 

ScHWARz),  A.,  i,  38. 
Of  -  Carbamido  -aj3  -  diphenylcarbamide 
(Bailey,  Agree,  and  Miller),  A.,  i, 
827. 
Carbamidomalonic    acid    and    its    salts 

(PiLOTYand  Finckh),  A.,  i,  825. 
Carbamido-5-methyl-2-thiohydantoin, 
and  its  3-allyl  and  3-ethyl  derivatives 
(Bailey,  Ackee,  and  Miller),  A.,  i, 
826. 
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l-Carbamido-S-phenyl-S-methylhydant- 

oin  (Bailey,  Agree, and  Miller),  A., 
i,  827. 
l-Carbamido-3-phenyl  5-mono-  and  -di- 
metliyl-2-thiohydantoins       (Bailey, 
Agree,  and  Miller),  A.,  i,  826. 
l-Carbainido-5-phenyltriazole-4-carb- 
oxylic  acid  and  its  ethyl  ester  (Wolff 
and  Hall),  A.,  i,  120. 
l-Carbaniido-5-piperonyl-4:5-p3rrazoline 
and  its  salts  (Scholtz  and  Kii'KE),  A., 
i,  508. 
Q-Carbaminebenzenesalphonic  acid.    Sec 

o-SuIpliobenzamide. 
Carbamiiie-;7-ethoxyphenylhydrazide 

(BoRscHEand  Zeller),  A.,  i,  1057. 
7»-CarbaiiiinesaccinaiiiIic  acid  (Bogert 

and  Beaxs),  A.,  i,  585. 
Carbanilide,    aromatic  derivatives,   and 
di-m-nitTo-      (Taussig),      A.,      i, 
663. 
m-cyano-,  rfi-m-cyano-,  and  ?n-cyano- 
thio-  (BogERT  and  Beans),   A.,  i, 
584. 
Carbanilino-dibenzylhydroxylamineand 
-piperidine   oxide   and  their  2?-nitro- 
phenylhydrazones  (Haase  and  Wolf- 
fenstein),  a.,  i,  856. 
C'-Carbanilinotriacetic-d-lactone  and  its 
salts  (DiECKMAXX  and  Breest),  A., 
i,  846. 
Carbazoleand  2- and  3-chloro-(ULLMANN, 
DELfeTRA,     and     Kogan),     A.,    i, 
776. 
3-amino-,   and    its    acetyl  derivative 
(Del^tra  and  Ullmann),   A.,   i, 
271. 
tetraaxaino-  and  tetranitro-    (Escales 
and  Wolgast),  A.,  i,  1063. 
Carbazoles   (Deletra  and  Ullmann), 
A.,  i,  270  ;  (Ullmaxn,  DELfexiiA,  and 
KoGAx),  A.,  i,  776. 
Carbides,  preparation  and  properties  of 
(Hem PEL  and  Rucktaschel),  A., 
ii,  397. 
See  also  under  the  separate    Metals 
and  Metalloids. 
Carbimides,   optically  active  (Neville 

and  Pickard),  T.,  685;  P.,  114. 
Carbindo-phenine       and        -phthenine 

(OsTER),  A.,  i,  914. 
Carbocyclic  acids,   physiological  action 

of  (PfiiBRAM),  A.,  ii,  757. 
Carbodinaphthylimides,  o-  and  /3-,  hydro- 
cyano-  (C.   and  H.  Dreyfus),  A.,    i, 
832. 
Carbohydrates     of     barley    and    their 
ciiauKes  iTuring  germination  (LlND- 
et),  a.,  ii,  284. 
in  plants  (Schulze),  A.,  ii,  433. 
from  serum  globulins  (Langstein),  A., 
i,  790. 


Carbohydrates,  some  complex  (Zanotti), 
A.,  ii,  836. 
combustion  of  (Cohxheim),    A.,   ii, 

675. 
action     of     oxidising     enzymes     ou 

(Sieber),  a.,  i,  129. 
influence  of,   on  the  relations  of  the 
gas-exchange  in  yeast  (Kollegorsky 
and  Zassouchine),  A.,  ii,  68. 
See    also      He^oses,     Pentoses,    and 
Sugars. 
Carbon,  atomic  weight  of  (Guye),    A., 
ii,  475. 
dei>osition  of,    from  chemically-com- 
bined carbonic    acid    (Haber  and 
ToLLOCZKo),  A.,  ii,  813. 
a  filamentous  variety  of  (Constant 

and  P^labon),  A.,  ii,  28. 
sublimed   (Berthelot),    A.,    ii,    27, 

653. 
specific  heat  of,  at  high  temperatures 

(Kl'nz),  a.,  ii,  466. 
in  soils  and  subsoils   (Cameron  and 

Breazeale),  a.,  ii,  286. 
ternary,    mode   of  utilisation    of,    by 
plants  and  microbes  (Maz6),  A.,  ii, 
581. 
Carbon  tetrachloride,  vapour  pressures 
in    the    system,    benzene,    ethyl 
alcohol,  and  (Schreinemakers), 
A.,  ii,  538. 
Px    curves    of   mixtures    of,    with 
acetone  at  0°  (Gerrits),  A.,  ii, 
807. 
condensation  of,  with  chlorobenzene 
(NoRRis    and     Tvvieg),     A.,    i, 
63. 
wioreoxide  {carbonic  oxide),  free  energy 
of  formation  of  (v.  Juptner),  A., 
ii,  383. 
compressibility  of,  between  one  and  • 
half  an  atmosphere  (Rayleigu), 
A.,  ii,  313. 
combining  volumes  of,  with  oxygen 

(ScoiT),  P.,  85. 
equilibrium  of  water  and  (Hahn), 

A.,ii,  643. 
decomposition  of  (Schenck),  A. ,  ii, 

28. 
behaviour    of,     in     the     organism 

(Giacosa),  a.,  ii,  56,  429. 
estimation   of,    spectrophotometric- 
ally,  in  air  (de  Saixt-Martin), 
A.,  ii,  589. 
dioxide     {carbonic     anhydride),    free 
energy  of  formation  of  (v.  JiJPT- 
ner),  a.,  ii,  383,  549. 
decomposition     of,    by    light    (v. 
Euler),  a.,  ii,  761 ;  (Bach),  A., 
ii,  836. 
electrolytic  reduction  of  (Coehn  and 
Jahn),  a.,  ii,  6! 4. 
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Carbon  dioxide  {carbonic  anhydride), 
comparative  solubility  of,  in 
water  and  in  aqueous  solutions 
(Geffcken),  a.,  ii,  708. 

behaviour  of  borax  towards  (Grijn- 
hut),  a.,  ii,  615. 

action  of,  on  magnesium  hydroxide 
(Monhaui't),  a.,  ii,  731. 

action  of,  on  metalammoniums 
(Rengabe),  a.,  ii,  333. 

reaction  between,  (ffid  soluble  nitrites 
(Meuniek),  a.,  i,  208;  ii,  252; 
(Marie  and  Marquis),  A.,  ii, 
252,  333  ;  (Moore),  A.,  ii,  653. 

action  of,  under  pressure,  on  metallic 
phosphates  (Barill^),  A.,  ii, 
27. 

sensibility  to,  diminished  by  barome- 
tric depression  (Mosso),  A.,  ii, 
577. 

influence  of  the  barometric  pressure 
on  the  amount  of,  in  the  pulmon- 
ary alveoli  (Aggazzotti),  A.,  ii, 
746. 

of  the  soil,  influence  of  the,  on 
vegetation  (Demoussy),  A.,  ii, 
286. 

assimilation  of  (Lob),  A.,  ii,  835. 

efi'ect  of  temperature  on  the  assimi- 
lation of,  by  leaves  (Matthaei), 
A.,  ii,  70. 

origin  of,  in  seeds  during  germina- 
tion (Urbain),  a.,  ii,  835. 

Nile-blue-base  as  a  reagent  for,  in 
the  atmosphere  (Heidenhain), 
A.,  i,  179. 

improved  Geissler  apparatus  for  the 
estimation  of  (Kettler),  A.,  ii, 
779. 

estimation  of,  by  densimetry 
(Waller and  Collingwood),  A., 
ii,  292,  622. 

estimation  of,  volnmetrically  (Ma- 
cara),  a.,  ii,  516. 

estimation  of,  in  presence  of  sulph- 
ites, sulphides,  and  organic 
substances  (Stan£k  and  Mil- 
bauer),  a.,  ii,  86. 

estimation  of,  in  air  (Swaab),  A.,  ii, 
367. 

estimation  of,  in  alkalis  and  alkali 
carbonates  (Mari:o),  A.,  ii,  445. 

estimation  of,  in  electrolytic  chlorine 
(Offerhaus),  a.  ,  ii,  86 ;  (Schlot- 
ter),  a.,  ii,  367. 

estimation    of,    in    natural    waters 

(Winkler),    A.,    ii,    215;    (Mc- 

Gill),  a.,  ii,  367. 

Carbonates,  action  of  sodium  nitro- 

prusside  on  (Reichard),  A.  ,ii,  514. 

manganiferous,  from  Kuttenberg, 
Bohemia  (Bukovsky),  A,,  ii,  417. 


Carbon  mowosulphide,   Thomson's   sup- 
posed synthesis  of  (Stock  and  KticH- 

ler),  a.,  ii,  119. 
Carbon,  organic,  estimation  of  (Konek  v. 
Norvi^all),  a.,  ii,  588,  589. 

estimation  of,  by  oxidation  with 
chromic  acid  (Morgan),  T.,  1004  ; 
P.,  167. 

estimation  of,  in  alloys  (Hempel  and 
Rucktaschel),  a.,  ii,  397. 

estimation  of  total,  in  coal  and  soil 
(Parr),  A.,  ii,  445. 

estimation  of,  in  iron  and  steel  (MuL- 
ler),  a.,  ii,  779. 
Carbon  atom,  asymmetric  (Mohr),  A., 

i,  1. 
Carbon  atoms  united  by  a  double  linking, 

addition  of  bromine  to  (Bauer),  A.,  i, 

841. 
Carbon  compounds.     See  Organic  com- 
pounds. 
Carbo-a-    and    -j8-napbthyl-,    -phenyl-, 

and   -0-   and   -jo-tolyl-imides,   hydro- 

cyano-  (C.  and  H.  Dreyfus),  A.,  i, 

893. 
Carbonates.     See  under  Carbon. 
Carbon-nitrogen  system,  doubly-linked 

(Henry),  A.,  i,  854. _ 
Carbon  steels,  cementation  of  (Guillet), 

A.,  ii,  619. 
Carbonyl-.     See  also  Keto-. 
Carbonyl  compounds,  action  of  halogens 

on,   and   the   eff"ect   of  acids   on   the 

velocity  of  the  reaction  (Lapworth), 

T.,  30. 
Carbonyl-^-cresol,  3-amino-  (Upson),  A., 

i,  735. 
Carbonyldiphenyldicarbamide  (Bruce), 

A.,  i,  573. 
Carbonylferricyanides  (Muller),  A.,  i, 

147. 
Carbonylferrocyanides  (Stoeoker),  A., 
i,  655. 

and  their  stability  towards  oxidising 
agents  (Muller),  A.,  i,  147. 

action  of  chlorine  on  (Muller),  A.,  i, 
147. 
Carbonylpbenol,  4-chloro-2-amino-  (Up- 
son), A.,  i,  735. 
Carbonyl -o-tolidine    (Taussig),    A.,    i, 

663. 
isoCarbostyril  derivatives  containing  a 

meta-substituted      benzene       nucleus 

(Kusel),  a.,  i,  618. 
isoCarbostyril,    4-hydroxy-,    derivatives 

(Ulrioh),  a.,  i,  529. 
Carboxybenzene-3:5-rfmitrobenzoic 

acids,  m-  and  p-amino-  (Purgotti  and 

Lunini),  a.,  i,  316. 
4-Carboxybenzyl-l:5-diphenyl-3- 

methylpyrazole,    1-jonitro-     (BiJLOW 

and  Koch),  A.,  i,  322. 
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4-o-Carboxybeiizyl-5-phenyl-3-metliyl- 
i^ooxazole  (Bulow  and  Koch),  A.,  i, 
322. 

2-Carboxy-5:6-dimethoz3rpheiiozyacetic 
acid,  methyl  ester  (Herzig  and  Pol- 
lak),  a.,  i",  909. 

a-Carbozy-Aa^-glutaconic  acid  and  its 
ethyl  ester  (Silberrad  and  Easter- 
field),  T.,  862;  P.,  114,   141. 

Cirbozyglataric  acid,  ethyl  ester,  sodium 
derivative,  action  of  halogens  and  of 
ethyl  bromocarboxyglutarate  on  (Sil- 
berrad and  Easterfield),  T.,  862; 
P.,  114,  141. 

CarboxyhexamethenyI-5-ketohexa- 
hydrobenzoic  acid  and  its  ethyl  ester 
(Perkin),  T.,  419;  P.,  51. 

Carbozyiminazole-l-diazobenzenesalpb- 
onic  acid  and  its  2-methyl  and  2- 
phenyl  derivatives  (BuriAn),  A.,  i, 
354. 

Carboxylic  acids.     See  under  Acids. 

o-Carboxyphenylaminoacetoiiitrile 
(Knoeven'agel  and  Klucke),  A.,  i, 
989. 

2-Carboxyphenyliminoacetic  acid,  phen- 
ylhydrazide  and  semicarbazide  of, 
and  their  salts  (Gartner),  A.,  i, 
788. 

Carboxyphenyltrimethylene<jr««^- 1 :2- 
dicarboxylic  acid  and  its  amino-  and 
nitro-derivatives  (Buchner  and  He- 
diger),  a.,  i,  57. 

l-Carboxyisopropylamino-5:5-dimethyl- 
hydantoin  and  its  3-allyl,  3-ethyl, 
3-methyl,  and  3-phenvl  derivatives 
(Bailey,  Agree,  and  Miller),  A.,  i, 
827. 

l-Carboxyt^Jopropylamino-StS-dimethyl- 
2-thiohydantoin,  and  its  3-allyl,  3- 
ethyl,  3-methyl,  and  3-phenyl  deriva- 
tives (Bailey,  Agree,  and  Miller), 
A.,  i,  827. 

^-Carbozytriphenylacetic  acid  (Bis- 
TRZYCKi  and  Gyr),  A.,  i,  315. 

Carbylamines,  action  of  organo-magnes- 
ium  compounds  on  (Sachs  and  Loevy), 
A.,  i,  307. 

Carcinoma,  milky  ascites  in  (Wolff),  A. , 
ii,  359, 

Carielemic  acids,  /.^oCarieleminic  acid, 
and  Carieleresen  from  "caricari" 
elemi  (TscHiRCH  and  Reittter),  A.,  i, 
332. 

Camallite,  specific  gravity  of  (pRzt- 
bylla),  a.,  ii,  416. 

Carobs,  commercial,  composition  of  (Bal- 
land),  a.,  ii,  582. 

Carolininm  (Baskbrville),  A.,  ii, 
663. 

Carone,  Nikitin's,  oxidation  of  (Koxda- 
koff),  a.,  i,  755. 


Care's  acid,  formula  of  (Mugdan),  A., 
ii,  115. 
effect  of  colloidal  platinum  on  mixtures 
of  hydrogen   peroxide   and   (Price 
and  Friend),  T.,  1526  ;  P.,  187. 
Carragheen  moss,  products  of  hydrolysis 
of    (Muther    and  Tollens),    A.,    i, 
225. 
Cartilage,  glntin  from  (Sadikoff),  A., 

i,  126. 
Carvacrol,  3:5-dmitro-   (Dahmer),  A., 

i,  871. 
Carvacryl      arabinoside     (Ryan     and 

Ebrill),  a.,  i,  223. 
Carvone,    action   of    hydrogen    cyanide 
on    (Hann    and    Lapworth),    P., 
54. 
addition  of  ethyl  acetoacetate  to  (Rabe 

and  Weilinger),  A.,  i,  509. 
auto-oxidation  products  of  (Harries 
and  Stahlrr),  A.,  i,  430. 
rf-Carvonehydroxylamino-oxime  and  its 
dioxime    (Harries    and    Stabler), 
A.,  i,  430. 
Carvoneoxamino-oximes,  d-  and  1-,  and 
their      derivatives      (Harries      and 
Stabler),  A,,  i,  431. 
rf- Carve  nephenylcarbamic     acid    hydr- 
azone  (Borsche  and  Mrrkwitz),  A., 
i,  946. 
Caryophyllene,  compound  of,  with  para- 
formaldehyde, and  its   acetate  (Gen- 
vres.se),  a.,  i,  602. 
Caseanic  acid  and  Caseic  acids  and  their 

salts  (Skraup),  a.,  i,  539,  955. 
Casein,  h)'drolysis  of  (Skraup),  A.,  i, 
538,  954. 
solubility  of,  in   pepsin-hydrochloric 
acid  (Zaitschek  and  v.  Szontagh), 
A.,  ii,  749. 
hydrolysed,  feeding  experiments  with 
(Abderhalden  and  Rona),  A.,  ii, 
749. 
digestion   of,   by  pepsin-h5'^drochloric 
acid  and  by  pancreas-ferment  (Fis- 
cher and  Abderhaldfji),  A.,   i, 
210. 
and    paracasein,    compounds    of,    in 
cottage  and  Cheddar  cheese,  artificial 
digestion  of  some  (van  Slyke  and 
Hart),  A.,  ii,  749. 
amount  of  sulphur  in  the  digestion 
products  of  (y.  Moraczewski),  A., 
i,  790. 
Caseinokyrine  and  its  phosphotungstate 

(SiEOFRiEu),  A.,  i,  955. 
Cassia  oil  (v.  Soden),  A.,  i,  516. 
Caslilloa  elastica,  milk  of,  and  cause  of 
its    coagulation     (de     Jong    and 
Tromp    pe  j  Haas),    A.,    ii,    762, 
763. 
See  also  Caoutchouc. 
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Castor  oil  bean.     See  Riciuus  seed. 
Castration,  influence  of  (Bkeuer  and  v. 
Seiller),  a.,  ii,  189.. 
influence  of,  on  the  phosphorus  of  the 
female  organism   (Heymann),    A., 
ii,  355. 
Catalase    in    diff'crent    animal     tissues 
(Battelli    and    Steun),    A.,    ii, 
499. 
from  blood  (Loew),  A.,  i,  358. 
from   yeast  (Wender),    A.,    i,    542; 
(Issaew),  a.,  i,  959. 
Catalysis  and  Catalytic  reactions.     See 

Aflinity. 
Catechins  (Perkin),  P.,  171. 
Catechol  ether,  Jiexahromo-o-dihydroxy-, 
and  its  benzoyl  derivative  (Jackson 
and  Porter),  A.,  i,  174. 
diphenylmethylene  ether  (Sachs  and 
Thonet),  a.,  i,  878. 
Cathode.     See  Electrochemistry. 
Cathode  rays.     See  under  Photochem- 
istry. 
Catolechin  (Zopf),  A.,  i,  1020. 
Cattle,  feeding  experiments  on  (Rosam), 

A.,  ii,  838. 
Cell,    mathematical    expression   for   the 
velocity  of  flow  of  water  through 
a,   according   to   PfeH"er's   first  and 
third  schemes  (Lei'ESCHKIn),  A. ,  ii, 
634. 
living,  function  of  peroxides  in   the 
(Chodat  and   Bach),  A. ,  i,  359  ; 
(Bach  and  Chodat),   A.,   i,   542, 
792. 
Cells,  galvanic.     See  Electrochemistry. 
Cellobionic    acid    and    its    salts    (Ma- 

QUENNE  and  Goodwin),  A.,  i,  800. 
Cellose  and  its  two  octa-acetyl  deriva- 
tives, hexaphenylurethane,  and  oxime 
(Maquenne    and   Goodwin),   A.,   i, 
799. 
Cellulose     and      its     nitro-dorivatives, 
optical  activity  of  (Vignon),  A.,  i, 
227. 
constitution  of  (Cross  and  Bevan), 

A.,  i,  652. 
action  of  dilute  acids  on  (Stern),  T.  , 

336;  P.,  43. 
separation  of  the  hydrogen  from   the 
methane   fermentation   of    (Omeli- 
ansky),  a.,  ii,  278. 
acetyl    derivative    (Farbenfabriken 
voBM.   F.    Bayer  &   Co.),   A.,   i, 
853. 
nitrate,  labile  (Knecht),  A.,  i,  293. 
estimation  of,  in  vegetable  fibres  con- 
taining   lignin    (Duschetschkin), 
A.,  ii,  373. 
estimation  of,  in  foods  and  in  faeces 
(Simon    and    Lohrisch),    A.,    ii, 
787. 


Cellulose,  nitro-,  decomposition  of,  at 
temperatures  below  that  of  igni- 
tion (Saposhnikoff  and  BoR[s- 
off),  a.,  i,  799. 
testing  the  stability  of  (Bergmann 
and  Junk),  A.,  ii,  687. 
Celluloses,  nitro-  (Haeussermann),  A., 

i,  144,  476. 
Cement,   rapid    estimation  of   lime    in 
(Enright),  a.,  ii,  681. 
Portland,  analysis  of  (Blount),  A., 
ii,  681. 
Cereal  meal,  vetches  in  (Scala),  A.,  ii, 

365. 
Cereals,  influence  of  the  amount  of  water 
in   soil   on   the    development   of    (v. 
Seelhorst    and    Freckmann),    A., 
ii,  76. 
Cerebrospinal  fluid  (Coriat),  A.,  ii,  63. 
choline    in     (Donath),    A.,    ii,    63, 
791 ;  (Allen  ;  Mansfeld),  A.,  ii, 
623. 
phosphoric  acid  in,  in  nervous  diseases 
(Donath),  A.,  ii,  628. 
Cerisulphurio   acid,   salts  of,  with   the 
elements  of  the  rare  earths  (Meyer 
and  Aufrecht),  A.,  ii,  175  ;  (Braun- 
ER  and  Picek),  A.,  ii,  259  ;  (Braun- 
er),  a.,  ii,  485. 
Cerite  metals  (Muthmann  and  Weiss), 
A.,  ii,  406. 
preparation    of,    by    means    of   their 
alkali  double  carbonates  (Meyer), 
A.,.ii,  734. 
fractionation    of    (Lacombe),   A.,   ii, 

485. 
See  also  Earths,  rare. 
Cerium  alloys  (Muthmann  and  Beck), 

A.,  ii,  408. 
Cerium    compounds    (Sterba),    A.,   ii, 

662. 
Cerium,  lanthanum,  and  thorium,  physico- 
chemical  properties  of  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  salts  of  (Holmberg),  A., 
ii,  157. 
alkali  carbonates  (Meyer),  A.,  ii,  735. 
hydride  and  nitride  (Muthmann  and 

Beck),  A.,  ii,  409. 
dioxide,  preparation  of,  and  its  reduc- 
tion   in    a    current    of    hydrogen 
(Meyer),  A.,  ii,  125. 
sulphates,  quadrivalent  (Meyer  and 

Aufrecht),  A.,  ii,  175. 
Ceric  sulphate,  stability  and  solubility 
relations  of  the  hydrates  of  (Kop- 
pel),  a.,  ii,  819. 
Cerous  salts,  autoxidation  of  (Enoler), 
A.,  ii,   165,  734;   (Baur),  A.,    ii, 
339. 
Cerium,  separation  of,  by  means  of  potass- 
ium   permanganate    (Boehm),  A.,  ii, 
89. 
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Ceroptene    and    its   metallic  salts    and 
iodo-derivative    (Blasdale),     A.,    i, 
81. 
Cernssite  and  phosgenite  from  Colorado 

(Wakren),  a.,  ii,  46. 
Cetyl  phenylurethane   (Bloch),    A.,    i, 

152. 
Cevadine.     See  Veratrine. 
Cevine  and  its  acyl  derivatives,  salts, 
and  oxide  (Fbednd  and  Speyer),  A., 
i,  613. 
Chamosite  from  Thuringia  (Zalinski), 

A.,  ii,  571. 
Charcoal,  cocoa-nut,  absorption  of  gases 
by,    at    low    temperatures  (Dewar), 
A.,  ii,  652,  728. 
Chanlmoog^a     seeds,    constituents     of 
(Power  and  Gornall),  T.,  838  ;  P., 
135. 
Chaulmoogrene  (Power  and  Gornall), 

T.,  859;  P.,  137. 
Chaalmoogric  acid  and  its  salts  (Power 
and  Gornall),  T.,  846  ;  P.,  136. 
constitution    of,    and    its    esters    and 
amide  (Power  and   Gornall),  T., 
851;  P.,  136. 
Chaalmoogiyl  alcohol  and  its  chaulmoo- 
gryl   derivative  (Power  and  Gor- 
nall), T.,  856  ;  P.,  137. 
Cheese,  proteids  of,  rennet  as  a  cause  of 
chemical    changes     in     the     (van 
Slyke,  Harding,  and  Hart),  A., 
ii,  285. 
Cheddar  and  cottage,  artificial  diges- 
tion of  some  compounds  of  casein 
and  paracasein  in  (van  Slyke  and 
Hart),  A.,  ii,  749. 
Emmenthaler.   constituents  of  (WiN- 

terstein),  a.,  ii,  585. 
estimation  of  fat  in  (Siegfeld),  A., 
ii,  523,  688. 
Cheeses,  progressive  ripening  of  (Lindet 

and  Ammann),  A.,  ii,  636. 
Cheese-ripening,    chemical  changes  in, 
as    affected    by    different     conditions 
(van  Slyke  and  Hart),  A.,  ii,  143. 
Chelidonio  acid  and  its  salts,  esters,  and 
amide     (Willstatter     and      PuM- 
merer),  a.,  i,  1043. 
Chelidonine  and  its  acetyl  and  benzoyl 
derivatives    (Schlotterbeck     and 
Watkins),  a.,  i,  85. 
colour  reaction  of  (Ballandier),  A., 
ii,  793. 
Chemical  combination,    and   dynamics. 
See  Affinity, 
composition  in  relation  to  density  of 
organic  substances  (Fawsitt),  P., 
42. 
of  compounds,  determination  of  the, 
without    the     help   of     analysis 
(Tammann),  A.,  ii,  113. 


Chemical    constitution,   relation   of,    to 
absorption   spectra   of   rosaniline 
dyes  (FormInek),  A.,  ii,  106. 
and     fluorescence     of    benzoxazole 
derivatives,    connection    between 
(Henrich  and  Opfermann),  A., 
i,  934. 
of  organic  compounds  in  relation  to 
their   heats   of  combustion   (Le- 
moult),   a.,    ii,  310,    382,    605; 
(Thomsen),  a.,  ii,  605. 
equilibrium,      and       reactions.       See 

Affinity, 
stimuli,  action  of  (Braeuning),  A., 
ii,  359. 
Chemical  Society,  scientific  progress  of 

the  (Tilden),  T.,  493  ;  P.,  72. 
Cherries,  wild,  salicylic  acid  in  (Jablin- 

Gonnet),  A.,ii,  71. 
Chestnuts,  fresh,  analyses  of,  and  their 
food  value,  and  manurial  requirements 
(ToMEi),  A.,  ii,  766. 
Chitin,  digestibility  of  (Zaitschbk),  A., 

ii,  750. 
Chloral,     distinction     between     butyl- 
chloral  and  (Gabutti),  A.,  ii,  300. 
action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on 

(Giolitti),  a.,  i,  557. 
action    of,    on  the   secretion  of   bile 
(Falloise),  a.,  ii,  357. 
Chloral  hydrate,   decomposition  of,   by 
sodium  hydroxide  and  by  certain  salts 
(Werner),  T.,  1376;  P.,  184. 
Chloralacetonechloroform      (  Hofmann- 

La  Roche  &  Co.),  A.,  i,  650. 
Chloralamino-componnds      (Gartner), 

A.,  i,  788. 
Chloralammonia,    action    of,    on    ethyl 
disodiomalonate  (Zwerger),  A.,  i,  91. 
Chloral-2:4-di-     and    -2:4:6-tri-methyl- 
quinolines  (Koenigs  and  Mengel), 
A.,  i,  528. 
Chloranil.     See  Quinone,  tetrachloro-. 
Chlorates,  Chloric  acid,  and  Chlorides. 

See  under  Chlorine. 
Chlorination    by    means    of   sulphuryl 

chloride  (Wohl),  A.,  i,  283. 
Chlorine,  photochemically  active  (Bur- 
gess and  Chapman),  P.,  52,  164. 
action  of  light  on  (Mellor),  P.,  53. 
Budde  effect  with  reference  to  bromine 

and  (Caldwell),  A.,  ii,  105. 
rate  of  decay  of  the  activity  of  gaseous 

(Mellor),  P.,  196. 
spark  potential  in   (Ritter),  A.,   ii, 

463. 
combination  of,  with  hydrogen  under 
the  influence  of  light  (Bevan),  A., 
ii,  21. 
action  of  the  silent  discharge  on,  and 
its  union  with  hydrogen  (Mellor), 
P.,  140. 
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Chlorine,    union     of,     with    hydrogen 
(Mellor),  p.,  196. 

action  of  temperature  on  the  period 
of  induction  (Mellor),  P.,  53. 
density  of  (Moissan  and  Binet    du 

Jassoneix),  a.,  ii,  114. 
Hydrochloric  acid  {hydrogen  chloride), 
dissociation  of  (Bodenstein  and 
Geiger),  a.,  ii,  717. 

gaseous,  velocity  of  absorption  of,  by 
solid  organic  bases  (Hantzsch), 
A.,  ii,  541. 

liquefied,  physical  constants  of,  as 
solvent  (HELBiGand  Fausti),  A., 
ii,  22r> ;  (McIntosh  and  Steele), 
A.,  ii,  533;  (Archibald  and 
McIntosh),  A.,  ii,  534. 

action  of  di-y,  dissolved  in  anhydr- 
ous benzene,  on  dry  zinc  (Falk 
and  Waters),  A.,  ii,  403. 

generator  for  a  continuous  produc- 
tion of  (Stevenson  and  Mar- 
riotte),  a.,  ii,  249. 

as  a  standard  titration  liquid  (Ras- 
chig),  a.,  ii,  441  ;  (Roth),  A., 
ii,  513  ;  (Lunge),  A.,  ii,  587. 

estimation  of  arsenic  in  (Blattner 
and  Brasseur),  A.,  ii,  291. 
Chlorides,  anhydrous,  general  method 
of    preparing     (Matignon     and 
Bourion),  a.,  ii,  340,  341. 

viscosity  of  aqueous  solutions  of 
(Taylor  and  Ranken),  A.,  ii, 
539. 

local  retention  of,  following  injection 
of  different  substances  (Achard 
and  Gaillard),  A.,  ii,  59. 

detection  of,  in  presence  of  bromides 
(Jones),  A.,  ii,  440. 

estimation  of  bromides,  iodides,  and 
(Benedict  and  Snell),  A.,  ii, 
145,  771  ;  (Ditz  and  Margos- 
CHEs),  A.,  ii,  366;  (Thilo),  A., 
ii,  771. 

estimation  of,  in  urine  (ViLi.E  and 
Derrien),  a.,  ii,  513. 
Hypochlorous     acid     (Nernst     and 
Sand),  A.,  ii,  612. 

strength  of  (Sand),  A.,  ii,  612. 

detection  and  estimation  of  (Kli- 
menko)  a.,  ii,  205. 
Chloric   acid  and  chlorates,    electro- 
lysis of  (Brochet),  a.,  ii,  249. 

action  of  copper  on,  with  and  with- 
out electrolysis  (Brochet),  A., 
ii,  337. 

action  of,  on  metals  (Hendrixson), 
A.,  ii,  656. 

estimation  of   (Hendrixson),   A., 
ii,  679. 
Chlorates,  pharmacological  action  of 

(Mathews),  A.,  ii,  501. 


Chlorine : — 
Chlorates,   gas-volumetric   eitimatiou 
of  (Schlotter),  a.,  ii,  167. 
use    of     ferrous    sulphate     in    the 
estimation      of      bromates      and 
(Phelps),  A.,  ii,  205. 
estimation  of  bromates,  iodates,  and 
(Di^BOURDEAUx),  A.,  ii,  204. 
Perchlorate,  electrolytic  formation  of 
(Oechsli),  a.,  ii,  22. 
Chlorine  organic  compounds,  origin  of, 

in  the  organism  (Perin),  A.,  ii,  59. 
Chlorine,  detection  of  free  (Ganassini), 
A.,  ii,  441. 
estimation  of  bromine,  iodine,  and,  in 
organic    compounds    by    means    of 
sodium  peroxide  (Pringsheim),  A., 
ii,  146,  447. 
estimation    of,    in    barium    sulphate 
precipitated     by    barium     chloride 
(Hulett    and    Duschak),    A.,    ii, 
616. 
estimation    of,    in    bleaching    liquors 
(Pontius),  A.,  ii,  204. 
Chloroform,  electrolytic  preparation  of, 
from  acetone  (Teeple),  A.,  i,  545. 
properties   of  solutions   of,   in  water, 
saline  solutions,  serum,  and  haemo- 
globin (Moore  and  Roaf),  A.,  ii, 
501. 
influence  of  moist   alcohol  and  ethyl 
chloride   on    the   boiling   point    of 
(Wade  and  Finnemore),  T.,  938; 
P.,  163. 
melting  point    of  solid   (Archibald 

and  McIntosh),  A.,  i,  362. 
influence    of,    on    intravital    staining 
with  methylene-blue  (Herter  and 
Richards),  A.,  ii,  756. 
Chloroform  anaesthesia  (Horsley  and 

others).  A.,  ii,  756. 
Chloroimino-acid  ethers,  stereoisomeric 

(Stieglitz  and  Earle),  A. ,  i,  39. 
Chloromolybdic  acid  and  its  salts  (Wein- 

land  and  Knoll),  A.,  ii,  263. 
"Chlorophyll,"    spectrum  of,    and   its 
relation   to    the   spectrum    of    living 
green  tissues  (Hartley),  T.,  1607  ; 
P.,  222. 
Chlorophyll,   relationship  of,  to  haemo- 
globin (Marchlewski),  a.,  i,  463. 
so-called,    of  silk  (Villard),  A.,  ii, 
628. 
Chlorophyll  organs,  formation  of  terpene 
compounds  in   (Charabot  and   Hu- 
bert), A.,  ii,  282. 
Chlorosulphonic     acid,    action    of,    on 
guaiacol   (A.    and    L.    LuMifeRE  and 
Perrin),  a.,  i,  157. 
Chlorothecium    saccharophilum,   normal 
and     intramolecular    respiration     in 
(Palladin),  a.,  ii,  70. 
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Chlorothecium  saccharophilum,   respira- 
ticn      coefficient     of     the      (Petra- 
schevsky),  a.,  ii,  760. 
Cholehsematin,  probable  identity  of,  with 
phylloerythrin   (Marchlewski),    A., 
i,  909. 
Cholestandione    and    its    dioxime    and 
dibromo-derivative  (Windaus)  A.,   i, 
49,  667. 
Cholestanone,  o-chloro-  (Mauthner  and 
SuiDA),  A.,  i,  50. 
iS-chloro-,  and  its  oxime  and  bromo- 
derivative  (WiNDAUS  and   Stein), 
A.,i,  1010. 
Cholestanonic   acid  and  bromo-  (Win- 

DAUs),  A.,  i,  667. 
Cholestanonol  and  its  acyl  derivatives 
and      nitrophenylhydrazone      (WiN- 
DAUs;  Mauthner  and  Suida),  A., 
i,  49. 
Cholesteatoma  of  the  brain  (Fletcher), 

A.,  ii,  64. 
Cholestenone  and  its  phenylhydrazones, 
semicarbazones,   oxirae,  and   additive 
compound  with  hydroxylamine  (DiELS 
and  Abdekhalden),  A.,  i,  880. 
Cholesterilene  (Bloch),  A.,  i,  236. 
Cholesterol  (Mauthner  and  Suida),  A., 
i,  49  ;  (WiNDAUs),  A.,  i,  49,  667  ; 
(DiELS  and  Abderhalden),  A.,  i, 
880  ;  (WiNDAUS  and  Stein),  A.,  i, 
1010. 
products   similar   to,   in    bresk    from 
Borneo  (Sack  and  Tollens),  A. ,  i, 
1011. 
Cholesteryl    phenylurethane    (Bloch), 

A.,  i,  236. 
Cholesterylene  (Mauthner  and  Suida), 

A.,  i,  50. 
Cholic  acid  (Beccari),  A.,  i,  12. 

feeding   with,  in    cystinuria    (Simon 
and  Campbell),  A.,  ii,  575. 
Choline,  protagon, and  neurine  (Cramer), 
A.,  i,  462. 
in      blood    and    cerebrospinal    fluid 
(Donath),  a.,  ii,  63,  791  ;  (Allen  ; 
Maxsfeld),  a.,  ii,  623. 
in      plant    and      animal      organisms 

(Struve),  a.,  ii,  364. 
test  for, in  blood  (Allen  and  French), 
A.,  ii,  100. 
Chromates  and  Chromic  acid.   See  under 

Chromium. 
Chromatodiperacid.     See  under  Chrom- 
ium. 
Chrome  iron  ore,  analysis  of  (Duparc), 

A.,  ii,  592  ;  (Leube),  A.,  ii,  683. 
Chromium  compounds  (Hioley),  A.,  ii, 
565. 
poisonou.s  action   of,  on  lower  fungi, 
especially   Saccharomycetae   (Pozzi- 
Escot),  a.,  ii,  764. 


Chromium    'trichloride     (or    bromide), 
amount  of  chlorine  which  can  be 
precipitated  by  silver  salts  from 
the  green  hydrate  of  (Weinland 
and  Koch),  A.,  ii,  488. 
double    salts    of,    with    antimony 
pentachloride,      constitution      of 
(Pfeiffer),  a.,  ii,  41. 
compounds  of,  with  amines  (Lang 
and  Car.son),  A.,  i,  800. 
hydroxide,     behaviour     of,     towards 
oxalic    and    other   organic   acidis 
(Werner),  T.,  1438  ;  P.,  186. 
nature   of  the  alkaline  solution   of 
(Herz),  a.,  ii,  737. 
Chromic    acid,     chromate,     and    di- 
chromate  (Abegg  and  Cox),  A.,  ii, 
662. 
Chromates,       hexahydrated      double 
(Briggs),  T.,  677  ;  P.,  90. 
ammoniacal    double   (Briggs),    T,, 
672  ;  P.,  89. 
Chromatodiperacid,    ammonium  salts 
(HoFMANN     and     Hiendlmaier), 
A.,  ii,  410,  737. 
Chromium  sulphate,  variable  hydrolytic 
equilibrium  of  dissolved  (Richards 
and  Bonnet),  A.,  ii,  343. 
Chromons  salts,  action  of  nitric  oxide 
on  (KoHL-scHurrER),  A.,  ii,  737. 
Chromorganic  acids, researches  on  (Wer- 
ner), T.,  1438;  P.,  186. 
Chromium,  estimation  of,   colorimetric- 
ally  (Moulin),  A.,  ii,  368. 
estimation  of,  volumetrically,   simul- 
taneously present  with  iron  (Glas- 
mann),  a.,  ii,  844. 
estimation   of    vanadium    and,    volu- 
metrically,   in    the    same    solution 
(Campagne),  a.,  ii,  684. 
sepaiation    of,   from   aluminium    and 
iron    (V.    Knorre),    A.,    ii,     92  ; 
(Southerden),  a.,  ii,  449. 
separation  of,  from  vanadium  (Nico- 
lardot),  a.,  ii,  369  ;  (Campagne), 
A.,  ii,  684. 
Chromium  steels,  properties  and  constitu- 
tion of  (Guillet),  a.,  ii,  739. 
Chromophores,  ionisation  of  (Decker), 

A.,  ii,  702. 
Chromophore    groupings     (Rupe    and 

PORAI-KOSCHITZ),  A.,  i,  107. 
"  Chromotrope "      acid.        See     Naph- 
thaIene-3:6-disulphoDic    acid,    \:%-di- 
hydroxy-. 
Chromons  salts.     See  under  Chromium. 
Chronostiliscope,    applications     of    the 
(Vakenne  and  Godefboy),  A.,  i,  2  ; 
ii,  160. 
Chrysazin,     preparation    of    (Farben- 

FABRIKEN    VORM.    F.    BaYER    &    Co. ), 

A.,  i,  176. 
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Chrysean  and  its  methiodide  and   acyl 

derivatives  (Hellsing),  A.,  i,  100. 
Chrysene,   (^ihydroxy-,  and    its    diacyl 

derivatives  (Knesch),  A.,  i,  812. 
Chrysin,    synthesis  of  (v.  Kostanecki 

and  Lami'e),  A.,  i,  911. 
Chymosin.     See  Rennin. 
Cider,  estimation  of  boric  acid  in  (Allen 

and  Tankard),  A.,  ii,  777. 
Cilia,  action  of "  amyleine  clilorhydrate  " 

on  (Launoy),  a.,  ii,  631. 
Ciliary  movement,    relation  of  ions  to 

(Lillie),  a.,  ii,  273. 
Cimolite,  chemical  nature  of  (Smirnoff), 

A.,  ii,  669. 
Cinchomeronic  acid,  derivative  of  (Fels), 

A.,  i,  618. 
Cinchona  alkaloids.  See  under  Alkaloids. 
Cinchona  extract,  de  Vrij's,  estimation 

of  quinotannates  in  (Warin),  A.,  ii, 

303. 
Cinchoniciue,    new  isomeric  change  of 

(Skraup  and  Egerer),  A.,  i,  86. 
Cinchouidine,  bromo-derivatives  (Chris- 

tensen),  a.,  i,  520. 
Cinchonine  methiodide,  decomposition  of 
(Kabe  and  Denham),  A.,  i,  511. 

bromo-,  and  its  additive  derivatives 
(Christensen),  a.,  i,  185. 
isoCinchonine,     isomerides,     and    their 

derivatives  (Skraup  and  Zwerger), 

A.,  i,  915. 
Cineol,     reduction    of,     and    Cinolene 

(Thoms  and  Molle),  A.,  i,  599. 
Cinnabar,  radioactive  (Losanitsch),  A., 
li,  743. 

See  also  Mercury  (mercuric)  sulphide. 
Cinnamaldehyde,  amounts  of,  in  various 
kinds  of  cinnamon  (HanuS),  A.,  ii, 
582. 

condensation  of,   with    ethyl    cyano- 
acetate  (Piccinini),  A.,  i,  91. 

action   of  formaldehyde  and  lime  on 
(ToLLENs),  A.,  i,  507. 

condensation  of,  with  quinaldine  (Renz 
and  Loew),  A.,  i,  191. 

action  of  sulphurous  acid  on  (Knoe- 
VENAGEL    and     Morisse),    a.,    i, 
1025. 
Cinnamene.     See  Styrene. 
Cinnamenylacrylic  acid  and  its  methyl 

ester,  action  of  bromine  on  (Hinrich- 

SEN  and  Triepel),  A.,  i,  1013. 
Cinnamenyh'socrotonic  acid  and  its  salts 

(FiTTiG  and  Batt),  A.,  i,  744. 
Cinnamic  acid,    sodium   salt,    eflfect  of 

intravenous  injections  of  (Charteris 

and  Cathcart),  A.,  ii,  832. 
Cinnamic  acid,  esters,  in  gutta-percha 
(v.  Romburgh),  a,,  i,  905. 

ethyl  ester,  action  of  hydroxylamine 
on  (Posner),  a.,  i,  160. 


Cinnamic  acid,  ^-nitroso-,  esters,  mole- 
cular weight  of  (Alway  and  Gort- 
ner),  a.,  i,  881. 
m-  and  jj-nitroso-,    and  their  esters 
(Alway  and  Bonner),  A.,  i,  891. 
isoCinnamic    acid    (Erlenmeyer),  A., 

i,  892. 
fflZZoCinnamic  acid  and  o-  and  /3-bromo-, 
influence    of     radium    radiations    on 
(Sudborough),  p.,  166. 
Cinnamon,  amounts  of  cinnamaldehyde 
from  various  kinds  of  (Hanu§),  A.,  ii, 
582. 
Cinnamon  oil,    detection   of,    in  oil  of 

cloves  (Pool),  A.,  ii,  298. 
Cinnamoyl-glycylglycine  and  -phenyl- 
alanine (Flscher),  a.,  i,  890. 
Cinnamylhydroxamic  acid,  copper  salt 

(Velardi),  a.,  i,  804. 
Cinnamylideneacetic  acid,  methyl  ester 
and  ammonium  salt  (Hinrichsen  and 
Triepel),  A.,  i,  1012. 
Cinnamylideneacetylacetone  and  its  re- 
actions (Ruhemann),  T.,   1458;   P., 
206. 
Cinnamylideneaminobenzoic     acid     (v. 

Pawlewski),  a.,  i,  317. 
Cinnamylidenemalonic     acid     and    its 
additive    compounds  (Hinrichsen 
and  Triepel),  A.,  i,  1012. 
addition  of  acid  sulphites  to  (Kohleii), 
A.,  i,  320. 
Cinnamylidenemalonic  acid,  ethyl  ester, 
dibromide  (Hinrichsen  and  Trie- 
pel),  A.,  i,  415. 
methyl  ester,  bromides  of  (Hinrich- 
sen and  Triepel),  A.,  i,  1013. 
j3-Cinnamylidenepropionic  acid,  a-hydr- 

oxy-  (Erlenmeyer),  A.,  i,  500. 
Cinnamylidenepyruvic  acid  and  its  con- 
version into  5-benzylidenelajvulic  acid 
(Erlenmeyer),  A.,  i,  500. 
Citraconic  anhydride,  action  of  methyl- 

amine  on  (Gulli),  A.,  i,  231, 
Citric  acid  (Meyer),  A.,  i,  13. 

in  the  moss  berry  (Aparin),  A.,  ii, 

200. 
production  of,  by  Citromycetes  (Maz6 

and  Perrier),  A.,  ii,  676. 
interaction  of,  with  chromic  hydroxide 

(Werner),  T.,  1447  ;  P.,  186. 
fermentation  of,  as  a  cause  of  disease 
in  currant  wine  (Seifert),  A.,   ii, 
138. 
decrease   in   the   amount  of,  in   milk 
on    heating   (Obermaier),   A.,   ii, 
522. 
iodoform  reaction    for  (Broeksmit), 

A.,  ii,  688. 
detection    of    tartaric    acid    in,    and 
estimation  of,  by  the  lime  metliod 
(v,  Spindler),  a.,  ii,  152. 
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Citric  acid,  sodium  salt,  addition  of,  to 

cows'  milk  in  infant  feeding  (PoYN- 

Tox),  A.,  ii,  625. 

Citric    acid,    hydroxy-,    and    its    salts 

(KiLiANi  and  Loeffler),  A.,  i,  976. 

Citromycetes,   production  of  citric  acid 

by  (Maz6  and  Perkier),  A.,  ii,  676. 
Citronellalhydrozamic    acid    and      its 

copper  salt  (Velakdi),  A.,  i,  804. 
Citronellideneacetonesemicarbazide- 
semicarbazone     (Rupe    and    Schlo- 
choff),  a.,  i,  144. 
Citrus  madurcnsis,  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  some  organic  substances 
in  (Chakabot  and  Laloue),   A.,  ii, 
142: 
Citrylideneacetic  acid  and  its  esters  and 

nitrile  (Verley),  A.,  i,  880. 
cyc/oCitrylideneacetic  acid  and  its  esters 

and  nitiile  (Verley),  A.,  i,  881. 
Clapeyron's  formula.    See  under  Thermo- 
chemistry. 
Claadetite,  analysis  of  (Loczka),  A.,  ii, 

666. 
Clays,  amounts  of  nitrogen  and  organic 
carbon  in  some  (Miller),  A.,  ii, 
201. 
"ageing"  of  (Rohland),  A.,  ii,  736. 
Clovene,  compound  of,  with  paraform- 
aldehyde (Genvrksse),  a.,  i,  602. 
Cloves,    oil  of,   evaluation  of  (Thoms), 
A.,  ii,  93. 
detection   of,    in  oil    of  cinnamon 
(Pool),  A.,  ii,  298. 
Clupein,    hydrolysis    of    (Kossel    and 

Liakin),  a.,  i,  355,  702. 
Coagulation,    mechanical,    observations 

on  (Ramsden),  a.,  ii,  323. 
Coal  in  the  Caucasian  naphtha  deposits 
(Charitschkoff),  a.,  ii,  180. 
forms    in   which   sulphur    exists    in, 
and    their  effects   on    the    heating 
power  (Somermeier),  A.,  ii,   514, 
773. 
analysis  of  (Pellet),  A.,  ii,  778. 
frequent  source  of  error  in  the  analysis 

of  (Alix  and  Bay),  A.,  ii,  685. 
estimation  of  total  carbon  in  (PaIir), 

A.,  ii,  445. 
estimation  of  sulphur   in   (Pennock 
and  Morton),  A.,ii,206;  (Graefe), 
A.,  ii,  514  ;  (Parr  and  McClure), 
A.,  ii,  773. 
Coal    calorimeter.    Parr's,   criticism    of 

(Lanubein),  a.,  ii,  86. 
Coal  gas,  estimation  of  benzene  vapour 

in  (,Pfeiffer),  A.,  ii,  786. 
Coal  gas  poisoning.     See  Poisoning. 
Coal  tar,  bases  from  (Ahrens  and  Gor- 

kow),  a.,  i,  615. 
Cobalt,  distinctive  character  of  the  salts 
of  nickel  and  (GuArin),  A.,  ii,  294. 

LXXXVI.  ii. 


Cobalt  :— 

Cobaltamines,     compounds    of,    with 
oxygen  and  nitric  oxide  (Sand),  A., 
i,  22. 
Pentamminenitrosocobalt  salts  (Sand 
and  Genssler),  A.,  ii,  39. 
Cobalt  chloride  (Oechsner  deConinck), 
A.,  ii,  741,  821. 
bismuth    nitrate    (Urbain  and    La- 
combe),  A.,  ii,  43. 
Cobalt,  tervalent,   new  organic  salts  of 

(Orloff),  a.,  i,  368. 
Cobalt,  detection  of  nickel  and  (Bene- 
dict), A.,  ii,  592. 
separation  of,   from  nickel  (Frasch), 
A.,  ii,  565. 
Cobaltamines.     See  under  Cobalt. 
Cobaltiferous    mispickel    from  Norway 

(Fletcher),  A.,  ii,  743. 
Cocaine,   crude,  a.ssay  of  (Garsed),  A., 
ii,  100. 
new   reactions    for    the   detection    of 
(Reichard),  a.,  ii,  374. 
Cochenillic  acid,  condensation  of,  with 
succinic  acid  (Liebermann  and  Vos- 
WINCKEL),  A.,  i,  903. 
Codeine,  physiological  action  of  (Bouma), 
A.,  ii,  275. 
colour  reactions  of  (Gabutti),  A.,  ii, 

375. 
estimation  of,   in  opium  (Caspari), 
A.,  ii,  791. 
o^Codeine,      physiological     action     of 

(Dixox),  a.,  ii,  66. 
Codeinone  methioiiide,  decomposition  of 

(Knorr),  a.,  i,  916. 
Cod-liver  oil  (Liverseege),  A.,  ii,  597. 
Coffee   used   as  a  beverage,    amount   of 
caffeine    in    the     (Katz),    A.,    ii, 
301. 
composition  of  the  inner  fruit  shell  of 
(v.  BiTTo),  A.,  ii,  435. 
Coke,    estimation   of  sulphur  in   (Pbn- 

xocK  and  Morton),  A.,  ii,  206. 
Colamyrin,  Coleleminic  and  a-  and  /3- 
isoColelemic  acids,    and    Coleleresen 
from  Colophonia  elemi  from  Colophonia 
mauritiana  (TscHiRCH  and  Saal),  A., 
i,  758. 
CoUargol  (Chassevant),  A.,  ii,  122. 
Colloidal  metals  (Billitzer),  A.,  ii,  19  ; 
(Castoro),  a.,  ii,  742. 
of    the    platinum    group    (Paal  and 

Ambekger),  a.,  ii,  180. 
See  also  Gold  and  Silver. 
Colloidal  dissolved  noble  metals,  colora- 
tion of  borax  beads  by  (Donav),  A., 
ii,  784. 
Colloidal  solutions  (Henri  and  Matsk), 
A.,  ii,  325. 
and  theory  of  capillarity  (Donnan), 
A.,  ii,  240. 

70 
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Colloidal  solutions,  new  modes  of  forma- 
tion of  (Vanino  and  Haktl),  A., 

ii,  808. 
chemical  nature  of    (DucLATJx),  A., 

ii,  162. 
coagulation    of    (Duclaux),    A.,    ii, 

243,  325. 
internal  friction  of  (Levites),  A.,  ii, 

471. 
Colloids,  classification  of  (M&ller),  A., 

ii,  18. 
and  suspensions,  theory  of  (Billitzer), 

A.,  ii,  18. 
new  points  in  the  theory  of  (Jordis), 

A.,ii,  714. 
bibliography    of     (Muller),   A.,    ii, 

392. 
physical   changes  in  the  condition  of 

(Pauli),  a.,  i,  356. 
changes  produced  in,   by  coagulation 

(Duclaux),  A.,  ii,  243. 
Jiocculation   of    (Bechhold),    A.,    ii, 

650. 
migration  of  (Whitney  and  Blake), 

A.,  ii,  809. 
solution  and  swelling  of  (Si'iRO),  A., 

ii,  325. 
complexes  of   two    (Henri,   Lalou, 

Mayer,  and  Stodel),  A.,  ii,  243. 
physiological  significance  of   (Hober 

and  Gordon),  A.,  ii,  830. 
in  solution,    mutual   relationships  of 

(BiLTz),  A.,  ii,  324. 
inorganic,  behaviour  of,   towards   the 

fibre    in    dyeing    (Biltz),    A.,    ii, 

392. 
organic,  from  town  sewage  (Biltz  and 

Krohnke),  a.,  i,  540. 
testing  (Mills  and  Gray),  A.,  ii,  599. 
precipitation  of  (Si-IRO),  A.,  i,  124. 
application  of  the   phase  rule  to  the 

precipitation      of      (Henri      and 

Mayer),  A.,  ii,  325. 
Colophony  (Fahrion),  A.,  i,  332. 

American  (Tschirch    and  Studer), 

A.,  i,  79. 
distillation     of     (Easterfield    and 

Bagley),  T.,  1243  ;  P.,  112. 
acid  number  of  (Dieterich),  A,,  i, 

680. 
Colorimeter,  a  polarisation  (Meisling), 

A.,  ii,  440. 
Colour  of  aqueous  solutions  of  methyl- 
orange  and   the  change    which   acids 
produce  in  it  (Vaillant),  A.,  i,  119. 
Colour  bases,    true,   transformation   of, 
into  carbinol  bases  (Gerlinger),  A., 
i,  1040. 
Colouring  matter,   C14H12O2N2S3,    from 
sulphur        and     ^'"'ii^^t'^yl^^i^O'^' 
hydroxydiphenylaraine    (Gnehm  and 
Bots),  a.,  i,  451, 


Colouring  matters,  new  (Paul),  A.,  1, 
925. 
acid,  action  of,  on  acetone,  alcohol,  and 
cellulose    (Heidenhain),    A.,    i, 
179. 
behaviour  of  wool  fibre  to  (Knecht), 
A.,  i,  909. 
relations  between  organic  (Paul),  A., 

i,  945. 
substantive,  containing  sulphur  (Pol- 

lak),  a.,  i,  762. 
yellow,   of   the  acridine  series  (Bad- 
iscHE    Anilin-  &    Soda-Fabrik), 
A.,  i,  700. 
containing   aminoarylacyl   or    amino- 
arylaminoacyl      groups       (Gesell- 

SCHAFT  fur  CHEMISCHE  INDUSTRIE 

IN  Basel),  A.,  i,  638. 
from    amino-   and    amiiiohydroxy-di- 

phenylamines  (Gnehm  and  Weber), 

A.,  i,  532. 
aniline,  action  of,  on  invertin  (Meresh- 

kowsky),  a.,  i,  130. 
of  the  anthracene  series  (Friedlander 

and  Schick),  A.,  i,  69,  679  ;  (Farb- 

WERKE     VORM.    MeISTER,     LuCIUS, 

&  Bruning),  a.,  i,  439  ;  (Badische 

Anilin-   &   Soda-Fabrik),   A.,   i, 

599,  679. 
azo-.     See  Azo-colouring  matters, 
from  beiiziminazoles  (Kym),  A.,  i,  453, 
cyanine,  constitution  of  (Miethe  and 
Book),  A.,  i,  622,  776. 

from  dimethyl-  and  diethyl-^-toluid- 
ines   (Cassella   &    Co.),    A.,  i, 
804. 
basic   diphenylmethane   (v.   Braun), 

A.,  i,  344;  (v,  Braun  and  Kayser), 

A.,  i,  687. 
of      the      diphenylnaphthylmethane, 

phenyldinaphthylmethane,  and 

trinaphthylmethane  series  (Noelt- 

ing),  a.,  i,  621. 
methineammoniura  (RupE  and  Porai- 

Koschitz),  a.,  i,  107. 
black,       from      m-phenylenediamine 

(Kalle  &  Co.),  A.,  i,  607, 
frftm  pyridine  (Konig),    A.,    i,    449, 

816  ;      (ZiNCKE,      Heuser,      and 

Moller),  a.,  i,  924. 
from       quinoline-2-carboxylic       acid 

(Besthorn  and  Ibele),  A.,  i,  527, 
rosaniline,  relation  between  constitu- 
tion    and     absorption     spectra     of 

(FormAnek),  a.,  ii,  106. 
sulphur,  from  the  phenols  and  their 

derivatives  (Landshoff  &  Meyer), 

A.,  i,  81. 
of    the  stilbene  group   (Green),  T., 

1424  ;   P.,  184  ;    (Green,  Schole- 

field,  and  Marsden),  T.,  1432  ; 

P.,  185. 
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Colouring  matters,  blue  sulphur  (Cas- 
SELLA  &  Co.),  A.,  i,  681. 
basic,  of  the  triphenylniethane  series 
(Farbenfabriken  vorm.  F.  Bayer 
&  Co.),  A.,  i,  700. 
triphenylmethane,      preparation      of, 
from  magnesium  dimethylamino- 
phenyl  bromide  as  a  lecture  ex- 
periment (Ehrlich  and  Sachs), 
A.,  i,  196. 
stable  towards  alkalis  (Lauth),  A., 

i,  607. 
basic,  constitution  of  (v.   Braun), 
A.,  1,  344  ;  (v.  Georgievics),  A., 
i,  351  ;  (Kauffmann),  A.,  i,  534  ; 
(v.  Braun  and  Kayser),  A.,  1, 
687. 
colour  bases  of  the  (v.  Baeyer  and 
Villiger),  a.,  i,  308,  454,  786  ; 
(Haxtzsch),  a.,  i,  943. 
Colouring    matters,     brown,    of    Algae 

(Gaidukov),  a.,  i,  439. 
Colouring  matters,  natural  (Perkin  and 
Phipps),  T.,  56. 
yellow  vegetable,  synthesis  of  (v.  Kos- 
TANECKi  and  Tambor),  A.,  i,  426; 
(v.  KosTANECKi,  Lampe,  and  Tam- 
bor), A.,  i,  441,  517,  607,  763  ;  (v. 
KosTANECKi  and  Lampe),  A.,  i,  911. 
of    the    flowers    of    Butca   frcmdosa 
(Perkix  and  Hummel),  T.,  1459  ; 
P.,  169. 
of  Rosa  gallica  (Naylor  and  Chap- 
pel),  a.,  i,  909. 
Colouring    matters,   natural  vegetable. 
See  also  : — 
Acacatechin. 
Alizarin. 
Aloin. 
Brazilein. 
Brazilin. 
Butein. 
Catechins. 
Chrysin, 
Curcumin. 
Fisetin. 
Fukugetin. 
Galangin. 
Hxmatein. 
Hematoxylin. 
Hesperitin. 
Indigo  tin. 
Indirubin. 
Kampherol. 
Luteolin. 
Maclurin,  cyano-. 
Morin. 
Myricetin. 
Quercetin. 
Kobigenin. 
Oolmnbitd  {niobite)  from  Haddam,  Conn. 
(Hall),  A.,  ii,  824. 


Columbium  (niobium)  potassium  fluoride, 

analysis  of  (Hall),  A.,  ii,  825. 
Combustion  in  Bunsen  burners  without 
gas  (GiBBs),  A.,  ii,  770. 
retardation  of,  by  oxygen  (Armstrong), 

A.,  ii,  723. 
formaldehyde     in     the     products     of 
(Tbillat),  a.,  i,  713. 
Comenic  acid,  ethyl  ester,  and  amide, 

ethers  of  (Tamburello),  A.,  i,  142. 
Complexes,  formation  of  (Abegg),    A., 
ii,  32  ;  (Auerbach),  A.,  ii,  118. 
can  the  formation  of,  be  deduced  from 
the      electrical      conductivity      of 
mixtures  of  acids  ?  (Hofmann),  A., 
ii,  10. 
Compounds  containing  the  C3H5  group, 
action      of      mercuric       acetate      on 
(Balbiano    and    Paolini),     A.,    i, 
72. 
Compressibility,  new  method  of  deter- 
mining (Richards  and  Stull),  A.,  ii, 
384. 
Condenser,  Allihn,  new  (Ulrich),  A.,  ii, 
554. 
excelsior  (Vigreux),  A.,  ii,  611. 
reflux,  with  outer  and  inner  cooling 
arrangement  (Landsiedl),    A.,    ii, 
554. 
Condensers  (Durham),  A.,  ii,  554, 
Conductivity,    electrical.     See  Electro- 
chemistry. 
Coniceines  and  their  salts  (Loffler), 

A.,  i,  616. 
Coniferae,  resin  acids  of  the(EASTERFiELD 
and   Bagley),    T.,    1238  ;   P.,    112  ; 
(Tschirch),  a.,  i,  78. 
Coniine,  molecular  refraction  of  (Skmm- 

ler),  a.,  i,  685. 
Coninium  iodides,  isomeric  (Scholtz), 

A.,  i,  1044. 
Constants,    physicochemical,    numerical 
values  of  some  important  (Nernst), 
A.,  ii,  706. 
Convallamarin,  sugars  of  (Votouek  and 

Vondkacek),  a.,  i,  177. 
Copaivic  acid,  crystalline  (van  Italub 

and  Nieuwland),  A.,  i,  1038. 
Copal  resin  from  the  fruit  of  DipUryx 
odorata  (Heckel  and  Schlaoden- 
hauffen),  a.,  i,  332. 
See  also  Resin-balsam. 
Copper,  anodic  behaviour  of  (Fi.««cher), 
A.,  ii,  534. 
freezing  point  'curves  of  mixtures  of 
cuprous  oxide  and  (Heyn),  A.,  ii, 
406. 
action  of,  on   chloric  acid  with  and 
without  electrolysis  (Brochkt),  A., 
ii,  337. 
solutions   of,    in    potassium    cyanide 
(Kunschert),  a.,  ii,  818. 
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Copper,  non-precipitation  of,  by  hydrogen 
sulphide,    in    presence   of   potassium 
cyanide       (Treadwell        and       v. 
Girsewald),  a.,  ii,  172. 
Copper  alloys  with  ahiminium  (Camp- 
bell), A.,  ii,  820. 
with  antimony  and  the   phenomenon 
of   recalescence   observed   in    them 
(Baikoff),  a.,  ii,  346. 
with  gold,  densities  of  (Hoitsema), 

A.,  ii,  742. 
with   tin,  constitution   of  (Heycock 

and  Neville),  A.,  ii,  172. 
with     zinc     (Shepherd),     A.,     ii, 

662. 
Caprammoniom  compounds,   complex 
(KoHLSCHUTTER  and  Pudschies), 
A.,  ii,  338. 
hydroxide,   complex    (Bonsdorff), 

A.,  ii,  733. 
sulphates  (Horn  and  Taylor),  A., 

ii,  662. 
Cuprosamine    iodides  (Silberrad), 

P.,  241. 
See  also    Copper-ammonia   organic 
compounds. 
Copper  salts,  basic,  formation  of,  under 
the        influence       of      electrolysis 
(Brocket),  A.,  ii,  338. 
absorption  of  light  by  aqueous  solutions 

of  (Muller),  a.,  ii,  4. 
reaction      of,    with     titanous      salts 
(Knecht),  a.,  ii,  448. 
Copper  carbonate,  hydroxide,  and  oxide, 
solubility   of,    in    ammonia    (MuR- 
mann),  a.,  ii,  733. 
chromium   fluoride  (Higley),  A.,    ii, 

566. 
iodates,    crystallised    (Granger    and 

DE  Schtjlten),  a.,  ii,  661. 
sulphate,   electrolysis  of  solutions   of 
(FoERSTER  and  Coffetti),  A.,  ii, 
818. 
dissociation  of  (Tommasi),    A.,  ii, 

734. 
action  of  ammonia  on  solutions  of 
(Locke  and  Forssall),    A.,   ii, 
258. 
Cupric      meteborate,    preparation    of, 
and    evolution    of    oxygen   from 
(Guertler),  a.,  ii,  259. 
chlorate,   basic  (Brocket),  A.,   ii, 
338. 
Cuprous  ammonium  iodide  (Gossner), 
A.,  ii,  36. 
sulphide,    crystallography     of    (v. 
Sustschinsky),  a.,  ii,  30. 
Copper-ammonia     compounds,     cyano-, 
complex       (Treadwell       and       v. 
Girsewald),  a.,  i,  479. 
Copper  thiocyanocyanides  (Grossmann), 
A.,  i,  146. 


Copper : — 
Cuproso-cupric    cyanide,    compounds 
of,    with     pyridine,     methylamine, 
dimethylamine,  and  trimethylamine 
(Litterscheid),  a.,  i,  301. 
Copper,  electrolytic  assay  of,  containing 
antimony,  arsenic,    selenium,    and 
tellurium  (Heath),  A.,  ii,  780. 
electrolytic  precipitation  of  (Richards 

and  Bisbee),  A.,  ii,  597. 
estimation  of,  gasometrically 

(Riegler),  a.,  ii,  448. 
estimation  of,  volumetrically,  and  its 
application  to  the  testing  of  copper 
sulphate     and    commercial    copper 
sulphide  (Griggi),  A. ,  ii,  780. 
estimation     of    small     quantities     of 

bismuth  in  (Cloud),  A.,  ii,  518. 
electrolytic   separation  of,  from  anti- 
mony and  arsenic  (Hollard  and 
Bertiaux),  a.,  ii,  682. 
new  reaction  for  iron  in   (Crouzbl), 
A.,  ii,  783. 
"Copper-glance"  from  smelting  works 
in   the  Altai,    crystallography  of  (v. 
Sustschinsky),  A.,  ii,  30. 
Copper  ores,  estimation  of  minute  quan- 
tities of  arsenic  in  (Cloud),  A.,  ii, 
515. 
estimation    of   minute    quantities    of 
bismuth  in  (Cloud),  A.,  ii,  518. 
Coral-rock  from  borings  in  the  Funafuti 

Atoll  (JuDD),  A.,  ii,  351. 
Corals,  gorgonian,  composition  of  (Cook), 

A.,  ii,  675. 
Cork  (v.  Schmidt),  A.,  i,  501. 
Corneal  endothelium,  action  of  oxygen 

on  (Bullot),  a.,  ii,  627. 
Corvin,      Corvinin,      and       CorTiuidin 

(Worms),  A.,  ii,  191. 
Corybulbine    and    *soCorybulbine    and 
their  additive  salts  (Bruns),  A.,  i,  185. 
a^oCorydaline    and    its    hydrochloride 

(Bruns),  A.,  i,  186. 
Corydalis  alkaloids.     See  Alkaloids. 
Cotarnine,   condensation  products  from 
(Renz  and  Hoffmann),  A.,  i,  610. 
condensation  of,  with  ketones  (Lieber- 
mann    and    Kropf),    A.,    i,    263; 
(LiEBERMANN  and  Glawe),  a.,  i, 
765  ;  (Kropf),  A.,  i,  766. 
the  relative  strengths  of  the  alkaline 
hydroxides    and     of    ammonia    as 
measured      by     their     action     on 
(DoBBiE,  Lauder,  and  Tinkler), 
T.,  121. 
hydro-derivatives,       preparation       of 
(Freund),  a.,  i,  916. 
Coumalinic  acid,  Ijromo-,  methyl  ester, 
and     its     conversion    into     pyridone 
derivatives      (v.      Pechmann      and 
Mills),  A.,  i,  1042. 
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Coumalinic  acid,  chloio-,  and  its  con- 
version into  pyridine  derivatives  (v. 
Pechmaxn  and  Mills),  A.,  i,  1041. 

Coumaranone,  f?ihydroxy-,  and  its  di- 
acetyl  and  dichlorodiacetyl  deriva- 
tives, and  compounds  with  aldehydes 
(Feuerstein  and  Brass),  A.,  i,  335. 

Coumaric  acids,  polymeric  (Strom),  A., 
i,  50.5. 

Coumarin,  action  of  organomagnesium 
compounds  on  (Houbex),  A.,  i, 
334. 
6-aniino-,  and  its  acyl,  alkyl,  and 
diazo-derivatives  (Morgan  and 
Micklethwait),  T.,  1230;  P.,  177. 

Coomarinaldehyde  and  its  oxime  and 
.semicarbazone  and  Conmarincarbinol 
(Stoermer   and  Oetker),  A.,  i,  245. 

Coumarin-6':2-azo-4-bromo-a-naphtliyl- 
amine  (Morgan,  Micklethwait,  and 
AVinfield),  T.,  751. 

Coaniarin-6-carbozylic  acid  and  its 
methyl  ester  (Stoermer  and  Oetker), 
A.,  i,  245. 

Coamarin-6-diazo-l-ainino-4-broino- 
tetrahydronaphthalene        (Morgan, 
Micklethwait,  and  Winfield),  T., 
750. 

Coumarinic  acid,  constitution  of 
(BouscHE),  A.,  i,  246. 

l:4-Coamaronedicarbozylic  acid  (Stoer- 
mer and  Oetker),  A.,  i,  245. 

Coumaryl-4carbinol.  See  Methyl- 
couraarone,  4-hydroxy-. 

6-Coumarylhydrazine  (Morgan  and 
Micklethwait),  T.,  1236  ;  P.,  177. 

6-CoamaryltriinethyIamnioniani  haloids 
(Morgan  and  Micklethwait),  T., 
1237;  P.,  177. 

Cow,     formation     of     lactose     in     the 
(Porcher),  a.,  ii,  500. 
lactating,    injection   of  phloridzin   in 
the  (Porcher),  A.,  ii,  500. 

Cranberry  leaves,  composition  and 
jiharmacological  action  of  (Kanger), 
A.,  ii,  74. 

Creatine  and  Creatinine  in  urine  (Folin), 
A.,  ii.  375. 

isoCreatinine,  identity  of, with  creatinine, 
and  its  oxalate  and  tartrate  (Poulsson  ; 
Korndorfer),  a.,  i,  768. 

Crenothrix  polyspora,  occurrence  of,  in 
well  waters  (Beythien,  Hempel,  and 
Kraft),  A.,  ii,  279. 

Cresol,  rfiamino-,  azo-dyes  from  ethers 
of  (Gesellschaft  fur  Chemische 
Industrie  in  Basel),  A.,  i,  1064. 
^rmitro-,  mixtures  of,  with  naphthal- 
ene (SAPOSHNiKOFF'and  Rdultovv- 
8Ky),  A.,  i,  399. 

o-CresoI,  5-amino-,  acetyl  derivative 
(Dahl  &  Co.),  a.,  i,  459. 


Jtt-Cresol,  4-,  5-,  and  6-nitro-,  and 
their  benzoyl  derivatives,  methylene 
ethers,  and  methylene  ether  esters 
(Borsche  and  Berkhout),  A.,  i, 
416. 

^rtnitro-,  melting  point  of  (Murmann), 
A.,  i,  870. 

6-nitro-2-amino-,    and     its    oxidation 
products  (Cohen  and  Marshall), 
T.,  527;  P.,  63. 
Cresols,    m-    and     p-,    separation    of 

(Chemische    Fabrik    Ladenbueg'^, 

A.,  i,  312. 
o-Cresol-S-azoformanilide  and  its  benzoyl 

derivative  and  3-brorao-  (BoRSCHB  and 

Zeller),  a.,  i,  1058. 
Cresotic  acid.     See  Toluic  acid,  3-hydr- 

oxy-. 
Critical  constants  and  heat  of  vaporisa- 
tion, relation  between  (Barker),  A., 
ii,  310  ;  (Batschinski),  A.,  ii,  385. 

points  of  iron  and  steel,  determination 
of  the  (Boudouard),  A.,  ii,  127. 
of    dilute    saline    solutions    (Levi- 
Bianchini),  a.,  ii,  707. 

pressure  of  luminescence  of  gases  (db 
Hemptinne),  a.,  ii,  1. 

state,  theory  of  the  ;  difference  be- 
tween gasogenic  and  liquidogenic 
substances  (Traube),  A.,  ii,  110, 
237. 

temperature,  molecular  rise  of  the 
(van't  Hoff),  a.,  ii,  237. 

temperatures  of  solutions  (Centnersz- 
wer),  a.,  ii,  158;  (van't  Hoff), 
A.,  ii,  237. 

volume,  application   of  Cailletet  and 
Mathias'  method  for  the  determina- 
tion of  (Centner.szwer),  A.,  ii,  706. 
Crops,    treatment     of,    by    stimulating 
compounds  (LoEw),  A.,  ii,  704. 

influence  of  the  relative  amounts  of 
calcium  and  magnesium  in  the  soil 
on  the  yield  of  (LoEw),  A.,  ii,  144. 
Crotonic  acid,  amino-,  ethyl  ester,  con- 
densation of,  with  thiocarbimides 
(Behrend  and  Hesse),  A.,  i,  379. 

)8-amino-,  ethyl  ester,  action  of  amyl 
nitrite  on  "(H.  and  A.  v.  Euler), 
A.,  i,  146,  230. 

7-bromo-,  amide  and  nitrile  of,  and 
7-hydroxy-,  lactone  of  (Lespieau), 
A.,  i,  471. 

chloroamino-,  ethyl  ester,  preparation 
of  (Lindner  and  Behrend),  A.,  i, 
378. 
)3-Crotonic     acid,    separation    of,    from 

a-crotonic       acid       (Morrell      and 

Bella Rs),  T.,  345  ;  P.,  47. 
Crotonic     acids,    o-    and    3-,    dynamic 

isomerism  of  (Morrell  and  Hanson), 

T.,  1520  ;  P.,  191. 
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Crotonyldimethylacetic    acid    (Perkin 

and  Smith),  T.,  156. 
Cryogenine       and       its       elimination 
(Couratjd),  a.,  ii,  360. 
reaction  of  (Patein),  A.,  ii,  218. 
Cryohydrate    point   of  nickel   sulphate 
heptahydrate  (Steele  and  Johnson), 
T.,  120. 
Cryolithionite  from  Ivigtut,  Greenland 

(Ussing),  a.,  ii,  347. 
Cryoscopic   beliaviour  of  halogen   com- 
pounds of  the  elements  when  dis- 
solved in  jdiosphorus  oxychloride 
(Oddo  and  Tealdi),  A.,  ii,  236. 
of  solutions  of  oxalic  acid  in  presence 
of  neutral  salts  (Fedoroff),  A.,  i, 
220. 
formulae  (ARifes),  A.,  ii,  707. 
researches    on   solutions   of    gases   in 
liquids   (Gakelli    and  Fai,ciola), 
A.,  ii,  312. 
Cryoscopy,     studies     on      compai-ative 

(Robertson),  T.,  1617  ;  P.,  222. 
Crystalalban         from  gutta-percha 

(Tschirch),   a.,   i,   76;   (van   Rom- 
burgh),  A.,  i,  905. 
Crystalline  substances,  emission   of  n- 

and  Ti^-rays  by  (Bichat),  A.,  ii,  532. 
Crystallisation      in      binary     systems 
(Bancroft),  A.,  ii,  242. 
in  three  component  systems  (Geee), 

A.,  ii,  473. 
of  glassy  masses  (Guertler),  A.,  ii, 

610. 
spontaneous,    of    supercooled    liquids 

(FiJCHTBAUER),  A.,  ii,  610. 
of  dissolved  substances  under  the  in- 
fluence   of   centrifugal    force   (van 
Calcar  and  de    Bruyn),  A.,   ii, 
470. 
diminution  in  the  velocity  of,  caused 
bv  foreign  substances  (Padoa  and 
Galeati),  a.,  ii,  714. 
velocity  of,   of  fused  liquid  mixtures 
(Dreyer),  a.,  ii,  611. 
of  isomorphous  mixtures  (Padoa), 
A.,  ii,  390. 
Crystallography,  application  of  colora- 
tion produced  by  Becquerel  rays  to 
(Salomonsen  and  Dreyer),  A.,  ii, 
691. 
of    some    artificially    prepared    com- 
pounds (v.  Sustschinsky),  a.,  ii, 
30. 
of  isomeric    halogen  and  nitro-deriv- 
atives  of  benzoic  acid  (Jaeger),  A., 
i,  159. 
Crystals,    attractive  force  of,    for    like 
molecules    in     saturated    solutions 
(Sonstadt),  p.,  244. 
permanence   of    crystallitic   forms   in 
(Osmond  and  Cabtaxjd),  A.,  ii,  648. 


Crystals,  apparatus  for  determining  the 
elasticity  coefficient  of   (Tutton), 
A.,  ii,  14. 
inclusion  and  occlusion  of  solvent  by 

(Richards),  A.,  ii,  242. 
variations     of    angles     observed     in 

(MiERs),  A.,  ii,  114. 
liquid  (Schenck  and  Eichwald),  A., 
i,  118. 
proof  of  the  nature  of,  by  the  aid  of 
electric  kataphoresis  (Bredig  and 
V.  Schukowsky),  a.,  ii,  714. 
liquid  mixed,  formation  and  transition 
of  (de  Kock),  a.,  ii,  548. 
Cnminylbutanones,  o-  and  y-  (Harries 

and  Warunis),  A.,  i,  429. 
Cuminylidenebntanones,  o-  and  y-,  and 
their   oximes,    phenylhydrazones,  and 
semicarbazones,    and    dibromo-deriv- 
atives  (Harries  and  Warunis),  A., 
i,  429. 
Cominylideneiscnitrosoacetone    and  its 
oxime,    semicarbazone,    and   ;|/-nitrole 
(Harries  and  Mills),  A.,  i,  429. 
ilz-Cumyl    haloids,  dibromo-;j-hydroxy-, 
methyl  ethers  (AuwERS  and  Reiohel), 
A.,  i,  997. 
if'-Cumylaniline,  3:6-dibromo-^-hydr- 

oxy-,  acetyl  derivatives  (Auwers, 
Anselmino,  and  Richter),  A.,  i, 
738. 
benzoyl  derivatives  of  (Auwers  and 
Sonnenstuhl),  a.,  i,  1054. 
^//-Cumyl-aniline  and  -methylaniline,  di- 
bromo-^-hydroxy-,  methyl  ethers,  and 
acetate  of  the  methylaniline  (Auwers 
and  Reichel),  A.,  i,  997. 
Cupric  and  Cuprous   salts.     See  under 

Copper. 
Cuprodescloizite  from  Arizona  (Head- 
den),  A.,  ii,  347. 
Curcumin,  molecular  weight  of,  and  its 
benzoyl     derivative      (Perkin     and 
Phipps),  T.,  63. 
Currant  wine.     See  Wine. 
Currents.     See  Electrochemistry. 
Cusparine   and  nitro-,  and  Cuspareine 
(Beckurts  and  Frerichs),  A.,  i,  84. 
Cyanamide,     preparation     of    aromatic 
guanidines  from  (Kampf),  A.,  i,  534. 
Cyanamides,  disubstituted,    interaction 
of,    with  hydroxylamine  (v.    Braun 
and  ScHWARz),  A.,  i,  38. 
Cyanates,  estimation  of  (Ewan),  A.,  ii, 

371. 
Cyanide-dyes,   true,   transformation  of, 
into  leuco-cyanides  (Gerlingek),  A., 
i,  1040. 
Cyanides.     See  under  Cyanogen. 
Cyanogen,    slow  oxidation    of,    by  free 
oxvgen     (Berthelot),     A.,    i,    793, 
860. 
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Cyanogen,  behaviour  of,  towards  meth}'l- 
ene   compounds   (Traube),    A.,    i, 
708. 
behaviour  of,  towards  potassium  cyan- 
ide (Berthelot),  a.,  i,  721,  860. 
solubilities     and      polymerisation    of 

(Berthelot),  A.,  i,  720,  860, 
thermochemical  studies    on  the  solu- 
tion  and   polymerisation  of  (Ber- 
thelot), A.,  i,  721,  860. 
Cyanogen     compoonds,    preparation    of 
(Mehner),  a.,  i,  655. 
estimation    and     separation    of,    and 
the    impurities    contained    therein 
(Feld),  a.,  ii.  215. 
Cyanogen  bromide,  action  of,  on  hydr- 
oxylamine      (Wielakd),      A.,     i, 
628. 
Hydrocyanic  acid  {hydrogen  cyanide) 
in    chaulmoogra    seeds    (Power 
and    Gornall),    T.,    840  ;     P., 
135. 
in  plants  (Dunstan  and  Henry), 

A.,  ii,  71. 
preparation  of  (Woltereck),  A.,  i, 

655. 
formation   of,   by   the  oxidation  of 

proteids  (Plimmer),  A.,  i,  538. 
action  of,  on  aldehyde-ammonia  and 
analogous      compounds      (Del6- 
pine),  a.,  i,  20. 
addition   of,    to    unsaturated  com- 
pounds   (Lapworth),    p.,    245  ; 
(Knoevenagel),  a.,  i,  1028. 
action   of,    on    the    additive   com- 
pounds  of    alkali  hydrogen   sul- 
phites and  unsaturated  compounds 
(Knoevenagel andLANGE),  A.,  i, 
1027. 
reactions  involving  the  addition  of, 
to    carbon      compounds      (Lap- 
worth),    T.,    1206,    1214  ;    P., 
177 ;    (Hann    and    Lapworth), 
T.,  1355  ;  P.,  183. 
additive  compounds  of,   with  un- 
saturated  cyclic   ketones  (Hann 
and  Lapworth),  P.,  54. 
physiological    action    of,     and    its 
toxicological    detection    (Ganas- 
8iNi),  A.,  ii,  758. 
Cyanides,  preparation  of,  from  ferro- 
cyanides  (Grossm Ann's  Cyanide 
Patents  Syndicate),  A.,  i,  562, 
860. 
slow  oxidation    of,  by  free  oxygen 
(Berthelot),  A.,  i,  793,  860. 
Cyanine     dyes,    constitution     of     the 
(Miethe    and    Book),    A.,    i,    622, 
776. 
Cyanohydrins  regarded  as  complex  acids 
(Lapworth),   T.,    1206,    1224;    P., 
177. 


CyBioiolva.  {" kyantolin")  (Francis  and 

Davis),  T.,  260  ;  P.,  21. 
Cyaphenine.     See  Triphenylcyanidine. 
Cyclene     from     camphene     (Wagner, 

MoYCHO,   and  Zienkowski),   A.,   i, 

438. 
j9-Cymene,     ^rinitro-    (Wallace     and 

Beschke),  a.,  i,   1036. 
Cystin,     decomposition      products      of 
(Morner),  a.,  i,  836. 

fate  of,  in  the  body  (Blum),  A.,  ii, 
193. 
Cystinuria,  feeding  with  cholic  acid  in 

(Simon  and  Campbell),  A.,  ii,  575. 
Cytisine  (Freund),  A.,  i,  263. 
Cytisoline,    and    nitro-,    a-CytisoIidine 

and  its  isomeride,  and  their  salts,  and 

Cystolinic  acid  (Frecnd),  A.,  i,  263. 
Cytodiagnosis      in      nervous      diseases 

(Dana  and  Hastings),  A.,  ii,  359. 
Cytosine  and  its  additive  salts,  5-bromo- 

and  nitro-  (Wheeler  and  Johnson), 

A.,  i,  625. 


B. 

Dahlia  tubers,  hexone  bases  in  (Schulzb), 

A.,  ii,  282. 
Damascenine  (Pommerehne),  A.,  i,  685. 

salts  and  acetyl  derivative  (Keller), 
A.,  i,  768. 
Damasceninic   acid   and   its    salts   and 

methyl  ester   (Pommerehne),  A.,  i, 

685  ;  (Keller),  A.,  i,  769. 
Datolite  from  Listic,  Bohemia  (SLAviK 
and  Fiser),  A.,  ii,  50, 

and  natrolite,  association  of,  at  Pokol- 

bin,  N.S.W.  (Anderson), A.,  ii,349. 

Decacyclene.     See  Trinaphthylenebenz- 

ene. 
Decahydronaphthalene  and  mono-  and 

rfi-chloro-  (Leroux),  A.,  i,  987. 
Decamethylene  o/c-glycol  (decan-aK-diol) 

and  its  diacetate  (Scheuble),  A.,  i,  3. 
Decamethylene-a(c-diamine  (Scheublk), 

A.,  i,  3. 
Decinene.     See  /35C-Trimethyl-i8€-hepta- 

diene. 
Decomposition.     See  AflBnity. 
tricydoHecsine  and  its  isomeride  (Eijk- 

man),  A.,  i,  25. 
Decylene    glycol.     See    Decamethylene 

oK-glycol. 
2-Decyl-j3-naphthacinchoninic  acid  and 

its  oxime  and  semicarb>\zone  (Blaise 

andGuitRiN),  A.,  i,  142. 
Deen's  reaction,  vau  (Vitali),   A.,   ii, 

104,  600  :  (Taruoi),  A.,  ii,  220. 
Dehydracetic     acid,      constitution      of 

(Dieckmann    and    Breest),    A.,    i, 

846. 
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Dehydracetic  acid,  action  of  iodine  on, 
in  pyridine  solution  (Ortoleva   and 
Vassallo),  a.,  i,  645. 
Dehydrobenzylidenebisbenzoylacetic 

acid  and  its  salts  (Bkrtini),  A.,  i,  168. 
Dehydrocamphoric     acid,      synthesis  of 

(Komppa),  a.,  i,  141. 
Dehydrochlorohsemin  (Kustek),   A.,  i, 

357. 
Dehydrocinchonidine    and   its  additive 

salts  (Christensen),  A.,  i,  520. 
Dehydrocorybulbine  and  its  benzoyl  de- 
rivative,    and     their    additive     salts 
(Bruns),  a.,  i,  186. 
Dehydrodihydroxyparasantonic        acid 
and   its   salts  and   esters,    and   their 
chlorohydrins   (Francesconi),    A.,  i, 
171. 
Dehydrodivanillin  (Lerat),  A.,  i,  360  ; 
(BouRQUELOT  and  Marchadier),  a., 
ii,  552. 
Dehydrohsematin  (Kuster),  A.,  i,  357. 
Dehydroquinine   and  'its  additive  salts 

(Christensen),  A.,  i,  520. 
Denitrification  in  soil  (Ampola  and  Ul- 
PiANi),  A.,  ii,  139. 
See  also  Bacteria,  denitrifying. 
Density  in  relation  to  chemical  composi- 
tionof  organic  substances  (Fawsitt), 
P.,  42. 
changes  of,  caused  by  passage  through 
draw-plates (Kahlbaum), A., ii,  805. 
of  gases,  new  gravimetric  method  of 
determining   the    (Lidoff),    A., 
ii,  239. 
advantage  of  hydrogen   as  unit  of 
comparison    in    determining    the 
(Lidoff),  A.,  ii,  239. 
and  capillarity   constants  of  salts  at 
their  melting  points  (Motylewski), 
A.,  ii,  240. 
of  fused  salts  (Brtjnner),  A.,  ii,  244. 
of  aqueous  salt  solutions  considered  as 
additive     properties     of    the     ions 
(Vaillant),  a.,  ii,  469. 
of  certain  substances,   diminution   of 
the,   induced  by   compression,   and 
the     cause     of     the     phenomenon 
(Spring),  A.,  ii,  313,472. 
See  also  "  Araeopicnometer,"  Pykno- 
meter,  and  Vapour  density. 
Dephlegmator,  new,  for  fractional  distil- 
lation    and     for     reflux     distillation 
(Houben),  a.,  ii,  468. 
Desert   animals,   immunity  of,  to  scor- 
pion venom  (Wilson),  A.,  ii,  630. 
Desmotropy   and  the   origin   of    colour 
(Willstatter  and  Pummerer),  A., 
i,  973. 
Dextrin,  hydrolysis  of,  by   dilute  acids 
(Notes,  Crawford,  Jumper,  Flory, 
and  Arnold),  A.,  i,  373. 


Dextrins  of  pine-honey  (Haenle  and 

ScHOLZ),  A.,  ii,  96. 
Dextrose  (d-glucose  ;  grape-sugar),  muta- 
rotation  of  (Lowry),  T.,  1560  ;   P., 
108  ;   (Behrend  and  Roth),  A.,  i, 
716. 
condensation   of,  by  fusion  with  am- 
monium  chloride   (Klatt),    A.,   i, 
372. 
formation  of,  in  the  liver  (Seegen), 

A.,  ii,  272. 
oxidation  of,  in  the  blood  (Jolly),  A., 

ii,  183. 
stereoisomeric  penta-acetates,  mutual 
transformations  of  the    (JuNGlus), 
A.,i,  651. 
sodium  hydrogen  sulphite  (Kerp),  A., 

i,  714. 
analysis  of  a  mixture  of,  sucrose,  and 

Ifevulose  (Remy),  A.,  ii,  687. 
sodium   sulphide   as   indicator   in  the 
estimation  of,  with  Fehling's  solu- 
tion (Beulaygue),  a.,  ii,  216. 
estimation  of,   in  urine  (Behrendt), 
A,,  ii,  96  ;  (Hegland),  A.,  ii,  372. 
Diabetes  (glycosuria)  and  acetone  (Geel- 
muyden),  a.,  ii,  275. 
and  the  pancreas  (Lepine),  A.,  ii,  60. 
effects  of    salts  on  (Brown),  A.,   ii, 

273. 

carbon  dioxide   of  venous    blood   and 

alveolar  air  in  cases  of  (Beddard, 

Pembrey,  andSPRiGGS),  A.,  ii,  622. 

la?vulose  (Schlesinger),  A.,  ii,  195. 

Diacet-.     See  also  Diacetyl-,  and  under 

the  parent  Substance. 
Diacetamide,  mono-  and  di-chloro-,  and 
chlorobromo-  (Konig),  A.,  i,  296. 
s-dichloro-  (Troger  and  LiJNiNG),  A., 
i,  562. 
Diacetone   alcohol.      See  Dimethylacet- 

onylcarbinol, 
Diacetonealkamines,       derivatives      of 

(Kohn),  a.,  i,  378,  932,  933. 
Diacetoxybehenic    acid,    anhydride    of 
(Warmbrunn  and  Stutzer),  A.,  i,  6. 
Diacetoxy-.     See  also  under  the  parent 

Substance. 
Diacetyl-.     See   also  under  the   parent 

Substance. 
Diacetylacetone,  sodium  salt,  action  of 
acetyl   chloride  on  (Collie),  T., 
971  ;  P.,  158. 
action  of  phenylhydrazine  on  (KoR- 
schun),  a.,  i,  615. 
/3;3-Diacetyl-a-phenylpropionic  acid 

(Ruhemann),  T.,  1456  ;  P.,  206. 
a3-Diacetylpropionic  acid,  ethyl  ester, 
action  of  hydrazine  on  (Korschun), 
A.,    i,    614;     (BiJLOw  and  Sauter- 
meister),  a.,  i,  690. 
Diacetylresorcinol  (Eijkman), A. ,  i,  665. 
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Diacetylsuccinic  acid,  ethyl  ester,  appli- 
cation of  Hantzsch's  ammonia  reaction 

to  the  enolic  forms   of    (Knokk  and 

Horlein),  a.,  i.  846. 
Diacrylic  acid,  hydroxylamino-,  methyl 

estei",  oxalate  of,  and  its  hydrochloride, 

and  hydroxamic  acid  of  (Harries  and 

Haramann),  a.,  i,  231. 
Diacvlanilides,  thio-  (Jamieson),  A.,  i, 

396. 
Dialdehydes,    preparation  of  (Roooff), 

A.,  i,  173. 
Dialkylaminomethanesulphonic     acids, 

preparation  of  salts  of  (Knoevexagel), 

A.,  i,  867. 
ao-Dialkylhydracrylic     acids     (Blaise 

and  Marcilly),  A.,  i,  218. 
l:5-Dialkyl-2-cyc/opeiitanone-l-carb- 

ozylic  acids,  esters,  and  the  action  of 

alcoholic     potassium     hydroxide     on 

(Desfontaines),  a.,  i,  288. 
Dialkylphthalides,        preparation        of 

(Bauer),  A.,  i,  417. 
Diallyl,  action  of  nitrofren  peroxide  on 

(SinoREXKo),  A.,  i,  793. 
77-Diallylbutyric  acid,  7-hydroxy-  and 

7-iodo-derivatives,      and     77-Diallyl- 

batyrolactone,    and   their   salts  (Ka- 

sansky),  a.,  i,  367. 
Diamines,  aromatic,   action  of  phthalic 

anhydride  on  (Roller),  A.,  i,  778. 
m-Diamines,   snlphonated,    diazotisation 

of    (Farbwerke     vorm.     Meister, 

Lucius,  &  Bruning),  A.,  i,  953. 
Diamonds,    action    of   radium  rays    on 
(Crookes),  a.,  ii,  692. 

artificial,  formation  of  (v.  Hasslinger 
and  Wolf),  A.,  ii,  28. 
oe-Diamyloxyamylene,      synthesis      of 

(Hamonet),  a.,  i,  705. 
ae-Diamylozypentane   (Hamonet),  A., 

i,  467. 
Diamylthiol-quinol    and     its     diacetyl 

derivative,  -quinone,  and  -tetrahydro- 

qninone  (Posner  and  Lipski),  A.,  i, 

1031. 
Dianilinoacetanilide       (Heller       and 

Emrich),  a.,  i,  730. 
l:2-Dianilinobenziminazole,      5-amino- 

{5-ajnrno-l-]y-aminophenyl-2-\^-a'mino- 

phenylhenziminazole)    (Kym),    A.,    i, 

454. 
4:4'-Dianilinobenzophenone,  amino-  and 

nitro-derivatives   (Consonno),    A.,   i, 

676. 
Dianilino^rtnitrophenylacetic         acid, 

ethyl   ester,  and    its   compound  with 

benzene  (.Iackson  and  Smith),  A.,  i, 

802. 
Dianilinotetraphenyl-;j-xylene       (QLt- 

MANN     and     Schlaepfek),     A.,     i, 

570. 


3:5-Dianilinotolnene,  2-A-di-  and  2:4:6- 

tri-miro-  (Blanksma),  A.,  i,  566. 
Dianisylideneacetone    and    its    hydro- 
bromides  and  dihydrosulphate  (Vor- 
LAXDKR  and  Hayakawa),  A.,  i,  66. 
56-Diani8ylocta-i8i7dione  and  its  phenyl- 
hydrazone  (Harries  and  Gollnitz), 
A.,  i,  427. 
o-Dianisylthiodicyanodiamine    and    its 

derivatives  (Klut),  A.,  i,   114. 
Dianthracene  (Luther  and  Weigert), 

A.,  ii.  463. 
Diarylphosphinic  acids  (Sauvage),  A., 

i,  1072. 
Diastase,  malt,  action  of  formaldehyile 
on  (SoMLo   and   v.  LIszloffy), 
A.,  i,  541. 
action   of,   on   potato   starch   paste 
(Davis  and  Ling).  T.,  16. 
oxidising-reducing,    existence    of,    i  1 
plants    (Abelous),     A.,     i,     840; 
(Abelous  and  Aloy'),  A.,  ii,  283. 
rennet,      probable      constitution      of 
(ScALA),  A.,  i,  541. 
Diazoacetic  acid,  ethyl  ester,  and  systems 
with  conjugated  double  linkings 
(vox  DER  Heide),  a.,  i,  582. 
reaction       of,     with      naphthalene 
(BucHNER  and  Hediger),  A.,  i, 
56. 
reaction  of,  with  toluene  (Buchner 
and  Feldmaxx),  A.,  i,  57. 
Diazoacetyldiglycylaminoacetic      acid, 
ethyl    ester,    and    amide   (CuRTius), 
A.,  i,  477. 
Diazoaminobenzenedisalphonic       acids 
and   their   sodium  salts  and  cuprous 
derivatives  (Meunier),  A.,  i,  637. 
Diazoamino-compounds  (Meunier),  A., 
i,  637. 
fatty- aromatic  (AVolff  and  Linden- 
hayn),  a.,  i,  701. 
Diazoaminomagenta    (Pelet    and    Re- 

darp),  a.,  i,  6.38. 
Diazoaminophenol     and     its    benzoate 
(WoHL  and  Golt)exbrrg\  A.,  i,  209. 
1  -Diazo- 1  -  aminotetr  ahydronaphthal  - 
ene,  4:4'-c?ibromo-  (Morgan,  Mickle- 
THWAiT,   and   Wixfield),    T.,    748; 
P.,  109. 
2:2'-Diazoaminotolaene  and    its  ;»-sul- 
phonic  'acid  and    5:5-rfinitro-  (Meu- 
nier), A.,  i,  637. 
Diazoanhydrides,  action  of  phenylhydr- 
azine  on  (Wolff  and  Hall).  A. ,  i,  120. 
Diazobenzene,  limit  of  coupling'of,  with 
phenol  (Vignox),  A.,  i,  699. 
chloride,  aftion  of,  on  diphenylaminc 
(ViGNONand  Simonet),  A.,  i,  637. 
action  of,  on  substituted   hydroxy- 
fumaric  esters  (Rabischono),  A., 
i,  273. 
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Diazobenzene    chloride,    interaction   of, 
with  zinc  ethyl  (Tichwinsky),  A.,  i, 
268. 
Siazobenzeneaminohenzene  and  its  salts 
(ViGNON  and  Simonet)  A.,  i,  637. 
bromo-,    chloro-,    iodo-,    and    nitro- 
derivatives  (ViGNON  and  Simonet), 
A.,  i,  1065. 
Diazobeiizene-l-amino-4-bromotetra- 
hydronaphtbalene,    o-    and    j;-nitro- 

(MOKGAN,  MiCKLETHWAIT,  and  WlN- 

field),  T.,  749;  P.,  110. 
Diazobenzene-^-aminotoluene,     ^-hydr- 
oxy-, and  its  benzoate.and  its  isomeride 

(WoHL    and    Goldenbekg),    A.,    i, 

209. 
Diazobenzene-;»sulphonic     acid,     o-di- 

bromo-,    action   of   bleaching   powder 

on  (Lenz),  a.,  i,  457. 
Diazobenzoylacetic    acid,    ethyl    ester, 

anhydride  of  (Wolff  and  Hall),  A., 

i,  120. 
Siazochlorides,  action  of,  on  oxalacetic 

esters  (Rabischong),  A.,  i,  272,  273. 
Diazo-colouring  matters  (Kalle  &  Co.), 

A.,  i,  1065. 
Diazo-compounds,  formation  of  (  Angeli  ), 

A.,  i,  699. 
Diazo-  and  ^^soDiazo-compounds,   action 

of  bleaching  powder  on  (Zincke  and 

Kuchenbecker),  a.,  i,  455. 
Diazo-etbers,  hydrolysis  of  (v.  Etjler), 

A.,  i,  119;  (Hantzsch),  A.,  i,  201, 

953. 
Diazo-fatty  acids  (CuRTirs  and  Muller), 
A.,  i,  481 ;  (Angeli),  A.,  i,  564. 

esters  (  Curtius  and  Mullek),  A. ,  i, 
481. 
Diazoindoles  (Angeli  and  d'ANCELo), 

A.,  i,  537. 
Siazoniam    salts.       See    Diazobenzene 

salts. 
Diazopapaveraldine  sulphate  (Pschorr, 

Stahlin,   and   Silberbach),   A.,   i, 

612. 
Diazopapaverine    and    its    alkyl    salts 

(Pschorr,  Stahlin,  and  Silberbach), 

A.,  i,  611. 
4-Diazopbenol-3-sulpbonic  acid 

(Schultz  and  Stable),  A.,  i,  597. 
o-Diazo-;3-phenylpropionic    acid,    esters 

(Curtius  and  Muller),  A.,  i,  481. 
Diazo-reaction  in    the  diphenyl    series 

(Cain),  P.,  249. 
DiazoBulpbonaphtbolsulpbonic      acids, 

so-called,  of  the  German  patent  121226 

(Bucherer),  A.,  i,  536. 
Diazotetrabydronapbtbalene-4-sul- 

pbonic      acid     (Morgan,     Mickle- 

THWAiT,  and  Winfield),  T.,  755. 
j7-DiazotoIuene sulphate (Alleman),  A., 

i,  202. 


j!7-Diazo-o-toluidinopbenol,  benzoate  of 
(WoHL  and  Golden  berg),  A.,  i,  209. 

Diazoxides,  isomerism  of  the  (Bam- 
berger), A.,  i,  201  ;  (Hantzsch), 
A.,  i,  460. 

Dibarbiturylmetbylamine  ( M  ohlau  ), 
A.,  i,  654. 

Dibenzamide,  A''-chloro-  (Stieglitz  and 
Earle),  a.,  i,  40. 

Dibenzenedi-;o-sulpbinic  acid,  thio- 
(Bourgeois  and  Petekmann),  A., 
i,  29. 

Dibenzenedi-o-sulpbonic  acid  and  chlor- 
ide, thio-  (Bourgeois  and  Peter- 
mann),  a.,  i,  28. 

Dibenzenedi-^^-sulphonic  acid,  thio-,  and 
its  nietliyl  esters,  amide,  anilide,  and 
chloride  (  Bourgeois  and  Peterm  ANN ), 
A.,  i,  28. 

Dibenzenedi-p-thiol,  thio-,  and  its  lead 
mercaptido  and  methyl  thio-ether 
(Bourgeois  and  Petermann),  A.,  i, 
29. 

Sibenzenesulpbobydroxamic  acid 
(Angeli,  Angelico,  and  Scurti),  A., 
i,  311. 

Dibenzenesulphonanilide  (Freundlek), 
A.,  i,  34. 

Dibenzenesulpbonylcarbamide  (Bil- 
leter),  a.,  i,  397. 

Dibenzenylazoselenime.  See  3:5-Di- 
phenyl-l:2:4-selenodiazole. 

Dibenzoxy-.     See  Dibenzoyloxy-. 

Dibenzoyl-.  See  also  under  the  parent 
Substance. 

2:4-Dibenzoylbenzene,  1 -amino-,  A'- 
acetyl  and  -benzoyl  derivatives 
(Chattaway  and  Lewis),  T.,  1663; 
P.,  223. 

Dibenzoylcbloroimide  (Chattaway),  P. , 
22. 

Dibenzoyldiazomethane  (Wieland  and 
Block),  A.,  i,  656. 

o-Dibenzoyldipbenyl  (Werner  and 
Grob),  a.,  i,  865. 

4:4'-Dibenzoyldiphenyl  (Ullmann),  A., 
i,  728. 

a5-Dibenzoyl-i37-diphenylenebutadiene- 
o5-dicarboxylic  acid  {diphenylencdi- 
henzoylmuconic  acid),  ethyl  ester 
(Japp  and  Wood),  P.,  221. 

s-Dibenzoylbydrazide  and  its  crystallo- 
graphic  properties  (Mohb),  A.,  i, 
1058,  1059. 
metallic  and  acetyl  derivatives,  acetic 
and  carboxylic  acids,  ethyl  esters, 
and  ethyl  and  n-propyl  derivatives 
(STOLLit  and  Benrath),  A.,  i,  935. 

s-Dibenzoylbydrazide,isomeric  cJibrouio-, 
and  their  conversion  into  oxadiazole 
and  thiodiazole  derivatives  (Stoll6 
and  Johannissien),  A.,  i,  694. 
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s-Dibenzoylhydrazide,  di-m-chloro-,  con- 
version of,  into  diazole  derivatives 
(Stolli^  and  Foerster),  A.,  1,  627. 

Dibenzoylmethane,  formation  of,  from 
a-benzoxy-a-pheiiylethy]pne,  and 
its  Obenzoyl  derivative  (Claisen 
and  Haase),  A.,  i,  67. 
etbyl  ether  of  (Ruhemann  and  Wat- 
son), T.,  457  ;  P.,  48. 
compounds  of,  with  silicon  salts 
(Dilthey),  a.,  i,  132. 

Bibenzoylmethane,  p-nitro-  (Wieland), 
A.,  i,  432. 
ethyl   ether     of    (Ruhemann    and 
Watson),  T.,  457  ;  P.,  48. 

Dibenzoylinethane-7/i-hydroxyaiiilide 
(BcLOw  and  Lsslek),  A.,  i,  191. 

5-Dibenzoyl-ozainide  and  -saccinamide 
(Titherley),  T.,  1681  ;  P.,  188. 

Dibenzoyloxydipbenylmethane,  decom  - 
position  of  (Mackenzie  and  Joseph), 
T.,  792;  P.,  124. 

6:6-DibenzoyIozy-l-plienylbenzozazole 
(EiNHORN,  Cobliner,  and  Pfeiffer), 
A.,  i,  240. 

Dibenzoyltartaric  acids,  o-,  m-,  and  p- 
nitro-,  methyl  and  ethyl  esters,  and 
their  rotation  (Frankland  and 
Harger),  T.,  1571  ;  P.,  203. 

Dibenzyl,    o-hydroxy-   (Stoermer    and 
Reuter),  a.,  i,  181. 
/3-hydroxy-,    and   its   phenylurethane 
and     isomerides     (Stoermer     and 
Kippe),  a.,  i,  183. 

Sibenzylacetic  acid,  di-p-uitto-,  and  its 
ethyl  ester  (Fighter  and  Worts- 
mannK  a.,  i,  592. 

Bibenzylacetone,  ^ribrorao-  (Vorland- 
ER  and  Siebert),  A.,  i,  901. 

Dibenzylacetones,  s-  and  as-,  rfi-p-nitro-, 
and  their  dicarbozylic  acids,  ethyl 
esters  (Fighter  and  Wortsmann), 
A.,  i,  591. 

Dibenzylamine  dihenzyldithiocarbamate 
(Haase  and  Wolffenstein),  A.,  i, 
856. 

Dibenzylanthracene  and  hydroxy-,  and 
its  ethyl  and  acetyl  derivatives  (Lipp- 
MANN  and  Frit.sgh),  A.,  i,  865. 

Dibenzylcarbamic  acid,  phenyl,  tolyl, 
and  guaiacol  esters  (Bouchetal  de 
LA  Roche),  A.,  i,  152. 

Dibeiizyl-2:2'-dicarbozylic  acid  and 
-4:4'-dicarboxylic  acid  and  its  esters 
and  chloride  (Fischer  and  Wolf- 
fenstrin),  a.,  i,  896. 

Dibenzyldimethylri^iaaiinodiphenyl- 
methane  and  its   picrate  (v.   Braun 
and  Kayser),  A.,  i,  688. 

Dibenzyldinaphthylenthiophen,  syn- 
thesis of  (DziEWONSKi  and  Dotta), 
A.,  i,  803. 


Dibenzylhydrazines,     isomeric,     mono- 
benzoyl   derivatives    of    (Eberhardt 
and  Behrexd),  A.,  i,  346. 
Dibenzylideneacetone  (v.   Baeyer  and 
Villiger),  a.,  i,  308,  786,  898. 
action  of  ammonia  on,  and  its  phenyl- 
hydrazone  (Ruhemann  and  Wat- 
son), T.,  1179;  P.,  176. 
conversion     of,    into     derivatives     of 
diphenylcyclopentane  (Vorlander 
and  V.  Liebig),  A.,  i,  426. 
additive  compounds  of,  with  hydrogen 

chloride  (Straus),  A.,  i,  899. 
isomeric  hydrobromides  (Vorlander 
and  Hayakawa),  A.,  i,  65  ;  (Vor- 
lander and  Siebert),  A.,  i,  900. 
4:4'-DibenzylideneaniIine     (  Ullmann), 

A.,  i,  728. 
Dibenzylideneanthracene       (Lippmann 

and  Fritsch),  A.,  i,  865. 
Dibenzylideneazine,  r?t-o-amino-  (Cohn 

and  Blat'),  A.,  i,  674. 
Dibenzylidene-benzidine  and  -^^-phenyl- 
enediamine    (Ruhemann    and  Wat- 
son), T.,  1176  ;  P.,  175. 
iV-Dibenzylidene-^-phenylenediamine, 
di-;j-chloro-o-nitro-     and     di-o-     and 
tetra-witxo-  (Sachs  and  Sichel),  A., 
i,  594. 
Dibenzylidenesaccinic  acid  and  its  salts, 
ethyl  ester,  and   anhydride  (Stobbe, 
]SrA0i5M,  and  Kautzsch),  A.,  i,  589. 
Dibenzylidenesnccinic  anhydride,  ther- 
mofhromic  properties  of  (Stobbe  and 
V.  Vioier),  a.,  i,  672. 
Dibenzyl       ketone,       preparation       of 
(Apitzrch),  a.,  i,  510. 
condensation    of,   with   benzaldehyde 
(Goldschmiedt    and    Spitzauer), 
A.,  i,  64. 
action      of    carbon     disulphide     and 
potassium  hydroxide  on  (Apitzsch 
and  Mktzger),  A.,  i,  510. 
Dibenzyl    ketone,    dmonitroso-    (Wie- 
land), A.,  i,  432. 
2:5-Dibenzyl-l:3:4-ozadiazole  and  -thio- 
diazole  (Stoll^  and  Stevens),  A.,  i, 
627. 
Dibenzylsaccinic  acids,  cis-  and  traiui-, 
and  their  anliydrides  (Stobbe  and  v. 
Vigier),  a.,  i,  673. 
Dibenzylthiol-qaiuol    and    its    diacetyl 
derivative,  -qninone,  an<l  -tetrahydro- 
quinone  (Posner  and  Lipski),  A.,  i, 
1030. 
Dibenzylthiol-tolnquinol  and  its  diacet- 
ate   and   -toluquinone    (Posner  and 
Lipski),  A.,  i,  1032. 
Dibornylcarbamide  (Neville  and  Pick- 

ard),  T.,  687  ;  P.,  114. 
s-Dibomylethylcarbamide  (Forster  and 
Attwell),  T.,  1192  ;  P.,  91. 
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s-Dibomylthiocarbamide  (Forster  and 

Attwell),  T.,  1193;  p.,  91. 
2:5-Di-^e?'<.-butylbenzoquinone  and    its 

monoxime  (Bodtker),  A.,  i,  802. 
Diisobutyl-s-dihydrotetrazine     (Stoll^ 

and  Hii.le),  A.,  i,  695. 
Dii^obutyl-ozadiazole  and   -thiodiazole 

(Stolli^.  and  Hille),  A.,  i,  695. 
s-Di-Ti-butyrylhydrazide  and  its  copper 

compound  (SxoLLfi  and  Zinsser),  A., 

i,  696. 
Diisobutyrylhydrazide      (Stoll6      and 

Gutmann),  a.,  i,  697. 
Dicarbindigotin,   cJihydioxy-    (Kusel), 

A.,  i,  619. 
Dicarbo-ethoxy-  and  -methoxy-phenyl- 

acetic  acids,  y35-(or  C),  7e-c^ihydroxy-, 

esters  (Haller  and  March),  A.,  i, 

713. 
2:4-Dicarboxydihydroc?/cZoliexadiene- 

acetic  acid,  5-hydroxy-,   ethyl  esters 

(v.   Pechmank,  Bauer,   and  Ober- 

miller),  a.,  i,  592. 
Dicarboxyethyl-glycine    .and     -oxamic 

acid,  ethyl  esters  (Diels  and  Nawia- 

sky),  a.,  i,  980. 
Dicarboxylic  acids.     See  under  Acids. 
2:4-Dicarboxyphenylacetic      acid,      5- 

hydroxy-,  and   its   salts,  ethyl  ester, 

acetyl   derivative,    and   methyl  ether 

(v,   Pechmann,   Bauer,   and  Ober- 

miller),  a.,  i,  592. 
DicinnamylidenetT/c^pentanone  and  its 

dihydrobromide      (Vorlander      and 

Hayakawa),  a.,  i,  66. 
Sicinnamylidenesuccinic   acid  and    its 

salts     and     anhydride     (Fittig     and 

Batt),  a.,  i,  744. 
65,*-Dicumenylocta-€0-dione       (Harries 

and  Warunis),  A.,  i,  429. 
5e-Di-7-cuminyl-7C-dimethylocta-j87j- 

dione  (Harries  and  Warunis),  A., 

i,  430. 
Dicumylideneacetone,"      bromides       of 

(Vorlander  and  Hayakawa),  A.,  i, 

66. 
Sicyclic  systems,  bridged,  syntheses  of 

(Rabe  and  Weilinger  ;  Rabe),  A., 

i,  509. 
Didymium  chloride  and  nitrate,  influence 
of  dilution  on  the  absorption  spectra 
of  concentrated  solutions  of  (Pur- 
vis), A.,  ii,  4. 

oxide  and  erbium  oxide,  estimation  of 
the  amounts  of,   by  means   of  ab- 
sorption  bands   of    their   solutions 
(Purvis),  A.,  ii,  89. 
Dielectric  constants.     See  Electrochem- 
istry. 
Siethoxalylcarbamic   acid,    ethyl   ester 

(Diels     and     Nawiasky),     A.,     i, 

981. 


4 :4'-Diethoxybenzophenone,         3  :Z'-di- 

nitro-  (CoNSONNo),  A.,  i,  677. 
4:4'-Diethoxydiplienyl   (Ullmann),  A., 

i,  728. 
Diethoxy-m-ditolyl       and       <e^ranitro- 

( Winston),  A.,  i,  274. 
Diethoxymethyl  ether  (Descud:^),   A., 

i,  706. 
2-op-Diethoxyphenyl-4-methyl-l:4- 

benzopyran,    7-hydroxy-,   and  its  7- 

acetoxy  derivative  (BuLOW  and  Sau- 

termeister),  a.,  i,  262. 
5-op-Diethoxyph.enyl-3-methylisooxaz- 

ole    (BuLOAV    and    Sautermeister), 

A.,  i,  262. 
2:o-Diethoxy-4-propylphenol,        Q:fi-di- 

bromo-  (Zincke  and  Hahn),  A.,  i,  42. 
Diethylamine   acrylate   and   hydriodide 
(Flurscheim),  a.,  i,  19. 

benzenesulphonate  (Autenrieth  and 
Bernheim),  a.,  i,  978. 

diethylc?ithiocarbamate    (Haase    and 
Wolffen.stein),  a.,  i,  856. 
Diethylamine,  o-cyano-  (Henry),  A.,  i, 
854. 

tdra^uoro-,     and    its    salts    and    N- 
iiitroso-derivative  (S warts).  A.,  i, 
854. 
Diethylaminoacetonitrile,  methiodide  of 

(Klages  and  Margolinsky),  A.,   i, 

145. 
^-Diethylaminobenzaldehyde,  oxime  and 

phenylhydrazone   of   (Ullmann  and 

Frey),  a.,  i,  423. 
Diethylamino-3:4-diliydroxyphenyl- 

acetonitrile,  methylene  ether  (Knoe- 

VENAGEL  and  Mercklin),  a.,  i,  982. 
4'-Dietbylamino-2:5-dimethyldiphenyI- 

methane,      'S:6-di-      and      3:6;3'-^rt- 

brouio-4-hydroxy-,  and  the  acetate  of 

the  dibromo-compound  (Auwers  and 

Wehk),  a.  ,  i,  998. 
4'-Diethylamino-3:5-dimethyldiphenyl- 

methane,  2:6-rfibromo-,  and  its  hydro- 
bromide  (Auwers  and  Hahnle),  A., 

i,  999. 
2-)8-Diethylaminoethylpyridine  and  its 

additive  salts  (Loffler),  A.,  i,  265. 
Diethylaminometbanesulphonic       acid , 

sodium      salt     (Knoevenagel      and 

Mercklin),  A.,  i,  981. 
Diethylaminomethanol,  acetyl  derivative 

(Knoevenagel  and  Mercklin),  A., 

i,  981. 
o-  Diethylamino-i?-methoxy-benzyl  cyan  - 

ide    and     -phenylacetamide    (Knoe- 
venagel and  Mercklin),  A.,  i,  982. 
Diethylaminonitriles       (Knoevenagel 

and  Mercklin),  A.,  i,  981. 
Diethylaminophenyl     alkylaminonaph- 

thyl  ketones  and  their  conversion  into 

auramines  (Noelting),  A.,  i,  621. 
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Diethylaminophenylacetonitrile  and  its 

methiodide  (Klaoes  and  Margolin- 
sky),  A.,  i,  145  ;  (Knoevenagel  and 

Mercklin),  a.,  i,  981. 
Diethyl -;>-aininophenyldinaphtha- 

xanthen  (Fosse),  A.,  i,  337. 
jS-Diethylaminopropionic   acid  and    its 

ethyl    ester    and    derivatives   (Flur- 

scheim),  a.,  i,  19. 
a-Biethylaminopropionobetaine,     meth- 
iodide of  (Klages  and  Margolinsky), 

A.,  i,  145. 
Diethyi^/Zaminoqainoxaline  (Hinsbero 

and  Schwaxtes),  A.,  i,  200. 
Dietbylisoamylcarbinol  and  its  acetate 

(Gbignard),  a.,  i,  213. 
Diethylanthrauilic  acid  and  its  additive 

salts  (Meyer),  A.,  i,  744. 
j;>-Dietliylbenzene,  tetrahydroxy-,  and  its 

di-  and  tetra-acetates  and  teti-abenzoate 

(Fighter   and    Willmann),    A.,    i, 

678. 
Diethylcampholenol  and  its  acetate,  and 

Diethylcampholandiene  (B6hal),  A., 

i,  514. 
Biethylcarbamic    acid,   esters  (A.    and 
L.  LuMifeRE  and  Perrin),  A.,  i, 
559. 

phenyl  and  o-tolyl  esters  (Bottchetal 
DE  LA  Roche),  A.,  i,  152. 
2:2-Dietliyl-l:2-cliroinen  (Houben),  A., 

i,  335. 
Biethylcyanine,   c^uodo-   (Miethe  and 

Book),  A.,  i,  777. 
Diethyl mcyanine.     See  Ethyl-red. 
2:3-DiethybsoindoIinone,        3-hydroxy- 

(Sachs  and  Ludwig),  A.,  i,  267. 
Dietbylozadiazole  (Stoll^  and  Hille), 

A.,  i,  6s)5. 
Diethylphthalide  and    nitre-   (Bauer), 

A.,  i,  418. 
2:d-Dietbylpyrazine  and  its  salts  (Eol- 

sHORX),  A.,  i,  675. 
2:5-Diethylquinone,         3:6-rfihydroxy-, 

and     its     diacetate     and      dibenzoate 

(FicHTER    and    Willmann),    A.,    i, 

678. 
Diethyh'sosnccinic  acid  and    its  ethyl 

ester  and  anilide  (A.  and  L.  LuMlfeRE 

and  Pekuin),  A.,  i,  369. 
Diethylthalliam     compounds     (Meyer 

and  Bektiikim),  A.,  i,  656. 
Diethylthiodiazole  (Stoll^  and  Hille), 

A.,  i,  695. 
Diethylthiol-qninol    and     its    diacetyl 

derivative  and  -quinone  (Posnek  and 

LlPSKi),  A.,  i,  1031. 
DiethyI-j7-tolTudine,      triphenylmethane 

dyes  from  (Cas.sella  &  Co.),  A.,  i, 

8U4. 
Dififasion  and  supersaturation  in  gelatin 

(Morse  and  Pierce),  A.,  ii,  14. 


Diffasion  of  argon  and  helium  (Schmidt), 
A.,  ii,  643. 
and  solubility  in  solution  of  dissociated 

gases  (Richardson),  A.,  ii,  240. 
of  water,  velocity  of,  through  a  semi- 
permeable membrane  (Sebor),  A., 
ii,  540. 
Osmosis   (Guillemin),   A.,    ii,    161  ; 

(Ponsot),  a.,  ii,  240. 
Osmotic     pressure,     applicability    of 
Nernst's  formula  lor,  (for  a  mix- 
ture of  two  solvents  (Timof^eff), 
A.,  i,  162. 
relation  of  the,  to  the  depression  of 
the  freezing  point  and  the  raising 
of  the  boiling  point  of  solutions 
(Vaubel),  a.,  ii,  606. 
Difonnaldehyde  (Kouber),  A.,  i,  852. 
a7-Difurfurylidenepropionic  acid  and  its 
salts  (TiTHERLEY  and  Spencer),  T., 
184  ;  P.,  13. 
Difurfurylidenesuccinic    acid    and    its 
sodium  salt,   and  anhydride,  and  its 
aaj3)8-tetrabromo-derivative    (Tithee- 
LEY    and    Spencer),    T.,    183  ;    P., 
13. 
Difuroylhydroxamic   acid  (Baum),  A., 

i,  910. 
Digestion,   pancreatic,  end-products  of 
(KuTSCHER  and  Lohmann),  A.,  ii, 
42.^^. 
peptic,  and  tryptic,  metabolic  experi- 
ments   with    the    end-products    of 
(Lesser),  A.,  ii,  271. 
tryptic  (Weiss),  A.,  ii,  270. 

of    gelatin,    end-products    of    the 
(Levene),  a.,  ii,  188. 
See  also  Stomach. 
Digestive  juices,  proteolytic  and  rennet- 
like action  of  different  (Pawloff  and 
Parastschuk),  a.,  ii,  748. 
Digitalis  tinctures,  chemical  and  physio- 
logical assay  of  (Barger  and  Shaw), 
A.,  ii,  793. 
Digitic  acid  and  Digitogenic  acid  and 
its  decomposition  products  (Kiliani 
and  Schweissinger),  A.,  i,  505. 
aa-Diglutaric  acid.     See  Hexane-o75C- 

tetracarboxylic  acid. 
Diglycylglycine  (Fischer),  A.,  i,  653. 
Diheptanaphthylene  (Markowni- 

kofk),  a.,  i,  383. 
Dic^cZohexylamine,  synthesis  of  (Saba- 

tier  and  Sexderens),  A.,  i,  305, 
Dic^c/ohexylcarbinol     (Sabatier     and 

Mailhe),  a.,  i,  810. 
Dihydroabietene     (Easterfield     and 

Baolky),  T.,  1247  ;  P.,  113. 
Dihydroanthracene,  nitro-,  and  Dihydro- 
anthranyl  acetate,  nitrate,  and  nitrite, 
nitro-   (Meisenheimer  and    Connk- 
rade),  a.,  i,  391. 
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iV^-Dihydro-anthranol-  and  -anthranone- 

azines    (Scholl  and    Bekblingek), 

A.,  i,  111. 
iV^-Dihydro-l:2:l':2'-anthraquinone- 

azine.     See  Indanthreiie. 
A^^^-Dihydrobenzene  and   the  action  of 
hydrogen  bromide  on,  and  its  oxid- 
ation (Crossley),  T,,  1403  ;  P.,  160. 

magnetic   rotation   and    refraction   of 
(Perkin),  T.,  1417. 
Dihydrobenzylidene-tanacetone  and  its 

amine   and   semicarbazone,  and  -tan- 

acetyl  alcohol  (Semmler),  A.,  i,  177. 
Dihydrocamphorone  and  its  oxime  and 

semicarbazone  (Semmler),  A.,  i,  261. 
Dihydrocamphoryl  alcohol  and  its  acetate 

and  phenylurethane  (Semmler),  A.,  i, 

260. 
Dihydrocarvone,  action  of  nitric  acid  on 

(Konowaloff),  a.,  i,  258. 
Dihydrocarvonylacetoacetic  acid,  ethyl 

ester  (Rabe  and  Weilinger),  A.,  i, 

509. 
Dihydrochaulmoogric    acid     and     its 

bromo-derivatives    and    their    esters, 

and   dihydroxy-    (Power    and    Gor- 

nall),  T.,  855  ;  P.,  136. 
Dihydro-^-cuminic  acid,  dia.mino-,  and 

dinitro-,  and  its  alkali  salts  and  methyl 

ester  (Ditmar),  A.,  i,  757. 
Dihydroflavaspidic    acid,    methyl    and 

ethyl  ethers  (Boehm),  A.,  i,  407,  408. 
Dihydroflavaspidylxanthen      and      its 

ethers  (Boehm),  A.,  i,  407,  408. 
)3-Bihydrofaran-2:5-dicarbozylic     acid, 

optical  isomerides  of,  and  their  salts 

(HiLLE  and  Russe),  A.,  i,  681. 
Dihydro-a-methylindole,  preparation  and 

resolution  of,  and  its  salts  and  acetyl 

and    benzoyl   derivatives   (Pope  and 

Clark),  T.,  1330;  P.,  182. 
A^Y-Dihydromuconic  acid  and  its  ethyl 

ester  (Silberrad),  T.,  612  ;  P.,  61. 
Dihydronaphthalene,     compounds     of, 

with  mercury  salts  (Sand  and  Genss- 

ler),  a.,  i,  25. 
Dihydro-orezine,  acylation  of  (Heller 

and  KiJHN),  A.,  i,  943. 
Dihydro-ozadiazoles,  formation  of,  from 

hydrazine  derivatives  (Stoll^),  A.,  i, 

102. 
l:4-Dihydropyridine-4:4-dicarboxylic 

acid,  2:6-<i!ihydroxy-,  ethyl  ester  and 

its    metallic   derivatives   (Zwerger), 

A.,  i,  91. 
Dihydroqainizariii-6(1)-sulphonic      acid 

(Friedlander  and  Schick),  A. ,  i,  679. 
Sihydrosafrole,    6-mono-     and     2:6-di- 

amino-,    and    their   acyl   derivatives, 

6-hydroxy-,  6-mono-  and  2:6-rf2-nitro-, 

and    6-nitro-2-amino-     (Thoms     and 

BiLTz),  A.,  i,  399. 


Dihydroi$oBafrole,  chloro-,  and  its  com- 
pound with  pyridine  (Mameu),  A., 
1,  1023. 

Dihydrostilbazole-o-carboxylic  acid  and 
its  hydrochloride  (GAEBELit),  A., 
i,  88. 

Dihydrotetrazines  (Stoll*,)»  A..,  i,  200. 

Dihydroumbellulone,  bromo-derivatives 
(Lees),  T.,  643;  P.,  89. 

a)8-Diketobutyric  acid,  esters,  and  their 
hydrates  and   phenylhydrazones, 
and   disemicarbazone   of  the  iso- 
butyl     ester     (Bouveault    and 
Wahl),  a.,  i,  556. 
action      of      phenylhydrazine      on 
(Bouveault  and  Wahl),  A.,  i, 
789. 
isobutyl  ester  (Bouveault  and  Wahl), 
A.,  i,  557,  796. 

Diketocamphoric  acid,  methyl  ester,  and 
its  copper  salt,  synthesis  of  (Komppa), 
A.,  i,  141. 

Diketocj/cZohexane  {diketohexahydrobenz- 
ene),  <rzhydroxy-  (Powek  and  Tutin), 
T.,  628;  P.,  87. 

jo-Diketoci/cZohexane,  condensation  of, 
with  aldehydes  (Stoll6  and  Moring), 
A.,  i,  875. 

1 :3-Diketoc2/cZohexane-2-propioiiic  acid 
and  its  dioxime  and  compound  with 
semicarbazide  (v.  Pechmann  and 
Sidgwick),  a.,  i,  972. 

Diketohydrindene  series,  desmotropism 
of  halogen-substituted  acid  methylene 
groups  in  the  (Flatow),  A.,  i,  511. 

a/3-Diketonaphthaphenazine  (Fischer), 
A.,  i,  112. 

Diketoae,  C34H34O2,  from  the  reduction 
of  benzylbenzylideneacetone  (Harries 
and  GoLLNiTZ),  A.,  i,  427. 

l:2-Biketoiies,  action  of  hydrogen  per- 
oxide on  (Holleman),  A.,  i,  474. 

l:3-Diketone8(RuHEMANN  and  Watson), 
T.,  456;  P.,  48. 
action  of  nitrous  gases  on  (WiELAND 

and  Bloch),  A.,  i,  596. 
action   of   titanium  tetrachloride   on 
(Dilthey),  a.,  i,  290. 

l:5-Diketones  (Rabe),  A.,  i,  747. 

a)3-Diketonic  esters,  preparation  of 
(Bouveault  and  Wahl),  A.,  i,  556. 

2:6-Diketo-4-phenyldiliydropyridine, 
d:5-dicya,Jio-7np-dihydroxy-,    and     its 
dimethyl  derivative,  ammonium  salts 
(PicciNiNi),  A.,  i,  919. 

Diketo-2-phenyldihydropyrroline-3- 
carboxylic  acid,  ethyl  ester,  and  its 
salts,    oxime,    and    phenylhydrazono 
(Simon  and  Conduch^),  A.,  i,  522. 

Diketophenylhexahydro-l:2:4-triaziiie 
and    its   1-ethyl    derivative   (BuscH, 
Schneider,  and  Walter),  A.,  i,  97, 
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l:8-Diketo-2-phenylhydro-6-pyrinden 

and  its  derivatives  (Fels),  A.,  i,  618. 
Diketopimelic  acid  {at-diketopentane-at- 

dicarboxijlic  acid)  (Blaise  and  Gault), 

A.,  i,  763. 
2: 3-Diketotetrahydronaphthalene,  tetra- 

chloro-,     f^ibromorfinitro-,      and     di- 

chlorodinitro-   (Zixcke  and    Fries), 

A.,  i,  1008. 
Dilactone,  CijHigO^,  from  the  oxidation 

of    hexylaticonic    acid    (Fittig    and 

Simon),  A.,  i,  555. 
s-Oilanrylhydrazide,  conversion  of,  into 

diazole      derivatives      (Stoll6      and 

Schatzlein),  a.,  i,  697. 
t-Dileucylglycylglycine  (Fischer),  A., 

i,  653. 
Dimannoxamide  (Rorx),  A.,  i,  291. 
Di-^menthylcarbamide    (Neville   and 

PiCKARD),  T.,  690;  P.,  114. 
Dimercarammonium  series.     See  under 

Mercury. 
Bimethebeninmethine    salts    (Pschorr 

and  Massaciu),  A.,  i,  767. 
2:5-Dimetbozyacetophenone      and      its 

semicarbazone  (Klages),  A.,  i,  1003. 
2:4-Dimethoxybenzoic    acid    {dimethyl- 

resorcylic  acid)   and   its   methyl   and 

ethyl   esters   (Perkin  and  ScHiESS), 

T.,  159. 
4:4'-Dimethoxybenzophenone(AuwERs), 
A.,  i,  67. 

3:3'-rfJnitro-  (CoNSONXo),  A.,  i,  677. 
2:4-Diniethozybeiizoylacetophenoiie  and 

its   copper   compound    (I'erkix    and 

ScHiESs),  T.,  160. 
3:5-Dimethozybenzoylacetopbenone, 

condensation  of,  with  pyrogallol  and 

with     phloroglucinol     (BuLOW     and 

RiESs),  A.,  i,  82. 
3:4-Dimethozybenzylcyanoacetamide 

(PiccixiNi),  A.,  i,  920. 
6:7-Dimethoxy-l-benzylmquiiioline 

methiodide  (Dkcker  and  Pschorr), 

A.,  i,  927. 
6:7-Dimethoxy-2-beiizyl-l-fsoquinoloiie 

and  its  picrate  (Decker  and  Klaus- 

er),     a.,     i,     339 ;    (Decker     and 

Girard),  a.,  i,  1045. 
aS-Dimethoxybutane  (Hamonbt),  A.,  i, 

467. 
3':4'-Dimethoxychalkone,     2'-hydroxy-, 

and  its  acetyl  derivative  and  dibromide 

(Woker,  v.  Kostanecki,  and  Tam- 

bor),  a.,  i,  184. 
Dimethoxycinnamic  acids,  2:4- and  3:4-, 

and  their  etliyl   esters   (Perkin  and 

Schiess),  T.,  162. 
Dimethoxydiphenyl  (Winston),   A.,  i, 

274. 
Dimethoxydiphenyls,    2:2'-    and    4:4'- 

(Ullmann),  a.,  i,  727. 


2:9-Dimethozydiphenyleneazone,      3:8- 

dia.mino-  (Ullmann  and  Dieterle), 

A.,  i,  270. 
Dimetboxy-?rt-ditoIyl     and     tetramtio- 

( Winston),  A.,  i,  274. 
aa-Dimethozyetbane,  $fi-dich\oio-  (Oddo 

and  Mameli),  A.,  i,  281. 
3':4'-Diniethozy-7-ethozy-flavanone  and 

j'sonitroso-,  and  -flavonol  and  its  acetyl 

derivative   (v.    Kostanecki,  Lampe, 

and  Tambor),  A.,  i,  442. 
Dimethozy^-ethyli'soquinoline    and  its 

hydrocliloride (Decker  and  Pschorr), 

A.,  i,  927. 
3:4-Dimetbozy-f[avanone    and    -flavone 

(Woker,  v.  Kostanecki,  and  Tam- 
bor), A.,  i,  184. 
5:7-Dimethozy-flavanone,  3:6:8-^ri- 

bromo-,    and    -flavone,    6:8-rftbromo- 

(v.  Kostanecki  and  Lampe),  A.,  i, 

911. 
5:7-Diinethozy-flayanoiie      and      S-iso- 

nitroso-,  and  -flavonol  and  its  acetyl 

derivative      (Dobrzynski      and      v. 

Kostanecki),  A.,  i,  764. 
6:2'-Dimetbozy-flavanone  and  tsonitroso-, 

and   -flavonol  and   its  acetate  (Kat- 

scHALOwsKY    and    V.    Kostanecki), 

A.,  i,  608. 
6:3'-Dimethozy-flavanone       and       tso- 

nitroso-,  and  -flavonol  and  its  acetyl 

derivative  (v.  Kostanecki  and  Ott- 

mann),  a.,  i,  442. 
6:4'-Di]netbozy-flavanone       and       iso- 

nitroso-,  and  -flavonol  and  its  acetyl 

derivative  (v.  Kostanecki  and  Stop- 

pani),  a.,  i,  441. 
7:8-Dimethozyflavanone    and    its   com- 
pounds   with    aldehydes    (Katscha- 

LOWSKY  and  v.  Kostanecki),  A.,  i, 

912. 
7:8-Dimetbozy-flavanone      and      S-iso- 

nitroso-,  and  -flavonol  and  its  acetyl 

derivative      (Dobp.zynski      and      v. 

Kostanecki),  A.,  i,  764. 
2:5-Dimetbozy-l-a-hydrozytsopropyl- 

benzene  and  -l-a-methylvinylbenzene 

(Klages),  A.,  i,  1004. 
3:4-Diinethozymandelic    acid    and    its 

salts  (Vanzetti),  A.,  i,  249. 
Dimethoxymethyl     ether     (Descud^), 

A.,  i,  706. 
2:5-Dimethozy-3:4-inetbyleneozy-l- 

allylbenzene  {parsley -apiole.)  (Thoms), 

A.,  i,  742. 
5:6-Dimethozy-3:4-methyleneozy-l- 

allylbenzene     (dill-apiolc)     (Thoms), 

A.,  i,  742. 
Dimethozy-2-methyImquinolone  and  its 

salts  (PscuoKK,  Stahlin,  and  Silber- 

bach),    A.,    i,    611 ;    (Decker    and 

Pschorr),  A.,  i,  927. 
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4:5-DimetIiozyphenanthraquiuoiie 

(Schmidt  and  Kampf),  A.,  i,  71. 
Dimethozyphenyl   sulpliide,    tdranitro- 

(Blanksma),  a.,  i,  577. 
3 :4-Diinethoxyphenyl-a)3-(i?ibromoprop- 

ionic  acid,  ethyi  ester  (Pekkin  and 

ScHiESs),  T.,  It54. 
3:4-Dimethoxyphenyl-a-cyanoacrylic 

acid,  ethyl  ester   (Piccinini),  A.,  i, 

920. 
3:4-Dimethozyplienylpropiolic  acid 

(Pekkin  and  Schiess),  T.,  164. 
6:2'-Dimetlioxy-3-piperoiiylideneflavan- 

one  (Katschalowsky  and  v.  Kostan- 

ECKi),  A.,  i,  911. 
3 :5-Dimethoxypropylbeiizeiie    (Thoms), 

A.,  i,  47. 
2:a-Diiiiethoxy-4-propylphenol,     bromo- 

derivatives(ZiNCKEand  Hahn),  A.,  i, 

42. 
2:6-Dimetlioxypyriiuidine  and  its  salts, 

aud  4-cbloro-derivative  (Gabriel  and 

Colman),  a.,  i,  103. 
3'  :4'-Dimethoxy triphenylcarbinol,    3-4  - 

rfihydroxy-  (Sachs  and  Thonet),  A., 

i,  878. 
3:4-BimetIioxytripbenyl-carbiuol, 

-chlorometbane,  and  -methane  (Sachs 

and  Thonet),  A.,  i,  878. 
Simethylacetonylcarbinol        (diacetone 

alcohol),  oxidation  of  (Kohn),   A.,   i, 

15. 
3:7-Dimethylacridiue,  8-amino-,  and  its 

acetyl  derivative  (Fox  and  Hewitt), 

T.,  531  ;  P.,  9. 
aa-Dimethyladipic    acid,    synthesis   of 

(Blanc),  A.,  i,  369,  647. 
ay3-Dimethyladipic    acid,    synthesis    of 

(NoYES  and  (Jox),  A.,  i,  10. 
i-Dimethylallene,  preparation  and  pro- 
perties of  (Kukuritschkin),    a.,  i, 

213. 
aa -Dimethylisoallituric  acid  and  )3-nitro- 

(Siemonsen),  a.,  i,  952. 
l:2-Dimethyl-4-allylbenzeue,        boiling 

point  of  (KuNCKELL  and  Stahel),  A., 

i,  387. 
Dimethylamine,  action   of,  on  mesityl 
oxide  (HocHSTETTERand  Kohn),  A., 
i,  18. 

compound     of,    with     cuproso-cupric 

cyanide  (Litterscheid),  A.,  i,  301. 

Dimethylamine,       iV^-bromo-       (Will- 

statter and  Hottenroth),  A. ,  i,  472. 
^-Dimethylaminoanilino-?^i-hydroxy- 

benzyl  alcohol  (Gnehm  and  Webek), 

A.,  i,  533. 
Dimethylc^iaminoanthraquiuone,  1:5-  or 

1:8-  (ScHMiBT),  A.,  i,  257. 
Dimethylaminoanthraquinones,        hal- 
ogen derivatives  of  (i'ARBENFABRlKEN 

YOBM.  F.  Bayer  &  Co.),  A.,  i,  325. 


Dimethylaminoanthraquinone-l-sulph- 
onic  acid,  bromo-  (1^'arbenfabriken 
voRM.  F.  Bayer  &  Co.),  A.,  i,  326. 
o-Dimethylaminobenzaldehyde    and   its 
salts,  plienylhydrazones,  aud  oxime 
(Bamberger),  A.,  i,  422. 
and  its  salts,  oxime,  and  azine,  and  5- 
nitro-,    and   its   salts,    oxime,    and 
phenylhydrazone  (Cohn  and  Blau), 
A.,  i,  674. 
^-Bimethylaminobenzaldehyde   and    its 
oxime     and     additive     compounds 
(Sachs  and  Steinert),  A.,  i,  506. 
and    2-chloro-   and    2-chloro-5-nitro-, 
and   their  phenylhydrazones  (Ull- 
mann  and  Frey),  A.,  i,  423. 
3-nitro-,  and  its  oxime  (Noelting  and 
Demant),  a.,  i,  424. 
4-Bimethylaminobenzoic  acid,  3-nitro-, 
and  its  ethyl  ester  and  nitrile  (Noelt- 
ing and  Demant),  A.,  i,  424. 
Dimethylaminobenzoic  acids,  m-  and  p-, 
methyl  esters,  meth iodides  of  (Will- 
STATTER  and  Kahn),  a.,  i,  235. 
Dimethylc^mminobenzophenone  aud   its 
sails,    and    benzoyl    derivative,    and 
c^icyano-,  and  its  oxime,  and  nitroso- 
(v.  Braun  and  Kayser),  A.,  i,  687. 
4:4'-Bimethylaminobenzophenone,  3:3'- 

rfniitro-  (CoNSONNO),  A.,  i,  6'/ 7. 
p-Dimethylaminobenzylidene-acetyl- 
and    -benzoyl-acetones     (Sachs    and 
Steinert),  A.,  i,  507. 
Bimethylaminobenzylideneaniline, 
chloronitro-    (Ullmann    and    Frey), 
A.,  i,  424. 
Bimethylamino-^cr<. -butyl   alcohol  and 

its  benzoate  (Fourneau),  A.,  i,  377. 
A"-Bimethyl-6-aminocoumarin  (Morgan 
and  Micklethwait),  T.,   1237  ;  P., 
177. 
2'-Bimethylamino-2:8-dimethyldi- 
phenylmethane,3:6-rfzbromo-5'-amino- 
4-hydroxy-,  and  its  acetyl  derivatives 
and     hydrobromide     (AuwERS     and 
Wehr),  a.,  i,  998. 
4'-Bimethylamino-2:5-dimethyldi- 

phenylmethane,       6-bromo-4-hydr- 
oxy-,  and  4-hydroxy-  (Auwers  and 
Strecker),  a.,  i,  1000. 
3:6o?ibromo-4-hydroxy-,  and  its  eth- 
iodide  (Auweks  and  Wehr),  A.,  i, 
998. 
Z:Q-di-    and    3:6:3'-in-bromo-4-hydr- 
oxy-,and  their  salts  and  acetyl  deriv- 
atives (Auwers  and  Jacob),  A.,  i, 
996. 
4'-Bimethylamino-3:5-dimethyldi- 
phenylmethane,  2:6-(ii-and  2:6:3'-<n- 
bromo-4-hydroxy-,  and  its  salts,  and 
their  acetyl  derivatives  (Auwers  and 
Hahnle),  a.,  i,  998. 
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4:4'-Dimethylamino-3:3'-dimethylhexa- " 

phenyl-i;>-xylene      (Ullmann        and 

Schlaepfer),  A.,  i,  570. 
4'-Dimetliylainino-a5-diphenyIethane, 

2:3:5-^ribromo-4-hydroxy-,     and     its 

salts  (AuwERS  and  Strecker),  A.,  i, 

999. 
4'-Dimethylaminodiphenylmethane,  3:5- 

di-    and     2:3:5-irt-bromo-4-hydroxy-, 

and  its  salts,  and  4-hydroxy-,  and  its 

benzoyl      derivative     (Auwrrs     and 

Strecker),  A.,  i,  999. 
Dimethylc^taminodiphenylmethane,  and 

its  phenylcarbamide  and  pheuylthio- 

carbamide   derivatives,    and   f^icyano- 

and  nitroso-  (v.  Braun  and  Kayser), 

A.,  i,  687. 
Dimethylainiiiodiphen7l8alplxone-2- 

aldehyde,     4-nitro-    (Ullmann    and 

Frey),  A.,  i,  424. 
4'-Dinietliylamino-9-diphenylxanthen 

(Ullmanx  and  En-gi\  A.,  i,  682. 
Dimethylaminoethyl  ether,  synthesis  of, 

and   its   salts   (Knork),    A.,    i,    854, 

916. 
)8-4-Dimethylaniino-2  hydroxybenzoyl- 

propionic    acid    and    amide   (Wein- 

8CHENK),  A.,  i,    59. 
;7-Dimethylainino-;?-hydroxydiphenyl- 

amlne  and  its  derivatives  (Gnehm  and 

BoTs).  A.,  i,  451. 
p-Dimetliylaiiiiiio-m-iiitrobenzamide 

(Sachs  and  Steinert),  A.,  i,  507. 
Dimethylamuionitrosophenylhydroxyl- 

amine,  barium  salt  (Velakdi),  A.,  i, 

805. 
p-DimethylaminopIienol  and  its  methiod- 

ide,  acetyl   derivatives  (AuwERS  and 

AVehr),  a.,  i,  998. 
Dimethylaminophenyl  alkylaminonaph- 

thyl  ketones  and  their  conversion  into 

auramines  (Noeltixg),  A.,  i,  621. 
4-Dimethylamino- 1  -  pheiiyl-2: 3-di- 

methyl-5-pyrazoIone       (Farbwerkk 

voR.M.   Meister,  Lucius,   &    Brun- 

in-g).  A.,  i,  196. 
Dimethylaminophenyk^iaminodinaphth- 

ylmethane    and     nitro-,     and     their 

dialkyl  and  diaryl  derivatives  (Noelt- 

ing),'A.,  i,  622. 
Dimethyl-;'-aminophenyldinaphtha- 

xanthen  (Fossr),  A.,  i,  337. 
3-j[7-Bimethylaiiiinophenyl-3-naplitha- 

qoinoline    and    -3-iiaphthacinchoiiic 

acid,  and  dinitro-  (Sachs  and  Stein- 
ert), A.,  i,  507. 
jc-Dimetliylaininophenylpropylene 

(Sachs  and  Steinert),  A.,  i,  507. 
>-Diiiiethylamiiio-a-Jsopropylidenem»- 

hexoamide    and    its     dibromide    and 

methiodide     (Pauly    and     HOlten- 

schmidt),  A.,  i,  87. 

Lxxxvi.  ii. 


Dimethylaminothiazone,  ^rabromo- 
(Gnehm  and  Kaufler),  A.,  i,  687, 
935. 

o-Dlmethylaminotriphenylcarbinol  and 
its  salts  (v.  Baeyer  and  Villiger), 
A.,  i,  899. 

^^-Dimethylaminotriphenylcarbinol  and 
its  picrat«  and  oxalate  (v.  BAEYBRand 
Villiger),  A.,  i,  786. 

Bimethyl^/aminotriphenylcarbinol  and 
itszincochloride,  nitrosoamine,  phenyl- 
thiocarbamide,  and  dicyano-deriva- 
tive  (v.  Br.aun),  A.,  i,  345. 

DimethylcJmminotriphenylmethane  and 
its  thiocarbaniides,  picrate,  nitroso- 
amine, and  dicyano-derivative  (v. 
Braux),  a.,  i,  344. 

5-Dimetliylaminonracil  ("Wheeler  and 
Jamieson),  a.,  i,  942. 

S-Dlmethylamino-Ti-yaleric  acid,  ethyl 
ester,  and  its  aurichloride  (Will- 
st.\tter  and  Kahn),  A.,  i,  561. 

Dimethylrfiaminoxyloquinone  (Fighter 
and  AVillmann),  A.,  i,  678. 

a3  -Dimethylanhydroacetonebenzil,  re- 
duction  products  of  (Japp  and  M.\it- 
LAXD),  T.,  1473  ;  P.,  204. 

Dimethylaniline,  additive  compounds 
of,  witii  derivatives  of  benzene  (Jack- 
son and  Clarke),  A.,  i,  155. 

Dimethylaniline,  bromo-compounds 

(Fries),  A.,  i,  571. 
w-cyano-  (Bucherer),  A. ,  i,  729. 
and    its    p-nitroso-derivative  (Wa- 
RUNis  and  Sachs),  A.,  i,  669. 
nitroso-,   constitution   of  (Velardi), 

A.,  i,  804. 
p-nitroso-,    absorption     spectrum     of 
(Hartley),  T.,  1010;  P.,  160. 

2-jt7-Dimethylanilinonaphthalene,  7- 
hydroxy-,  and  its  diacetyl  derivative 
(Gnehm  and  Weber),  A.,  i,  .'>33. 

iV-Dimethyl-<S-j9-ani8oyHi'thiourethane 
(V.  Braun),  a.,  i,  90. 

Dimethylanthranilic  acid  and  its 
methyl  ester,  and  their  additive 
derivatives  (Willstatter  and  Kahn), 
a.,  i,  235. 

Dimethylaticonic    acid,     oxidation    of 
(Fittio  and  Schwartzlin),  A.,  i, 
553. 
derivatives  (Fittig  and  Fribdmann), 
A.,  i,  418. 

2:3'-Dimethylazobenzene,4'-iodo-,deriva- 
tives  of,  with  polyvalent  iodine  (Will- 
GKRODT  and  Lewixo),  A.,  i,  635. 

2:5  Dimethylbenzaldazine,  reduction  of 
(Harding  and  Cohen),  A.,  i,  36. 

Dimethylbenzaldehyde,  2:4:6-<rihydr- 
oxy-,  and  its  oxime,  and  penta- 
acetyl  derivative  (Herzio,  Wenzel, 
and  Eer^nyi),  A.,  i,  252. 

71 
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1:2-Dimetliylbenzene.     See  o-Xylene. 

s-Dimethylbenzidine   and   its  salts  and 

di-jo-toluenedisulphone  derivative 

(WiLLSTATTER    and     Kalb),    a.,    i, 

1051. 

1 : 3-Dimetliylbenziminazole,      6  -chloro  - , 

and  its  iodide  (Fischrh),  A.,  i,  349. 
4;6-Diniethyl-l)enziminazole  and   -benz- 
iminazolol.nitro-  (Fischek  and  Hess), 
A.,  i,  196. 
1 :3-Dimethylbenziminazolol,    6-chloro-, 
and   its  platinichloride   (Fischer), 
A.,  i,  349. 
6-nitro-   (Fischer  and  Hess),  A.,  i, 
195. 
1 :3-Dimethylbeuzoxazole,    4:6-fZibromo- 
5-hydroxy-   (Henkich,    Meyer,   and 
Dorschky),  a.,  i,  494. 
A^-Dimethyl-zS-benzoyHithiourethane 

(v,  Braun),  A.,  i,  90. 
a7-Dimethyl-Aa^-butadienylbenzeneand 
its  teirabromide  (Klages),  A.,  i,  567. 
j37-Dimethylbutane,  /8-bromo-7-nitroso- 
{tetramcthylethylcne       nitrosohromide) 
(Schmidt    and    Leipprand),   A.,    i, 
279. 
aa  D imethylbutane - a;3 5- tricarboxylic 
acid  and  its  esters,  and  j8-cyano-deriv- 
ative   of    the   esters,   and    inner    an- 
hydride  (Perkin  and  Thorpe),   T., 
128. 
a/3-Dimethylbutane-oo5-tricarboxylic 
acid,  synthesis  of  (Notes  and  Cox), 
A.,  i,  10. 
o7-Dimethyl-A«-  and  -A^-butenylbenz- 

enes  (Klages),  A.,  i,  568. 
07-Dimethylbutylbenzene        and        its 
metallic  sulphonates,  and  a-hydroxy- 
(Klages),  a.,  i,  568. 
J87  Dimethyl- A^-butylene    and    bromo- 
(ScHMiDT  and  Leipprand),  A.,  i,  279. 
Dimethylcampbolenol    and     its    acetyl 
derivative,  Dimethylcampholandiene, 
and  Dimethylcampbolandiol  (Bi^hal), 
A.,  i,  514. 
l:3-Diinethylcarbazole   and    its  picrate 
(Del:6tra    and    Ullmann),    A.,    i, 
271. 
Dimethylchloroethylamine  and  its  salts 

(Knorr),  a.,  i,  938. 
2:2-Dimethyl-l:2-chroineii(HouBEN),A., 

i,  334. 
Dimethyl-o-cyano-ethyl-    and    -propyl- 
amines (Henry),  A.,  i,  854. 
Dimethyldiacetoneamine  and  its  oxime, 
oxalate,  and  methiodide(HocHSTETTER 
and  Kohn),  A.,  i,  18. 
^-Dimetbyldibenzenylazoselenime.     See 

3:5-Di-^-tolyl-l:2:4-selenodiazole. 
2:5-Dimetbyldibenzylamiiieand  its  salts, 
preparation  of  (  Harding  and  Cohen), 
A.,  i,  36. 


l:l-Dimethyl-A2:*-dihydrobenzene,    3:5- 
dichloro-,     action     of    bromine      on 
(Grossley),  T.,  264  ;  P.,  21. 
2:5-Dimethyl-A2:5-dihydropyridazine-l- 
carbonamide-3-carboxylic  acid,  ethyl 
ester  (Borsche  and  Spannagel),  A., 
i,  779. 
3;6-Dimethyldihydropyridazine-4:5-di- 
carboxylic    acid    ci/cZohydrazide   and 
its    hydrochloride    and     tetrabenzoyi 
derivative  (BiJLOw),  A.,  i,  272. 
Dimethyldihydroresorcinol,    0-  and  C- 
acetyl  derivatives,  and  their  reactions 
(Dieckmann  and  Stein),  A.,  i,  874. 
Dimethyldipbenopyrones  {dimethyl- 

xanthoncs),  2:7-  and  4:5-  (F08SE  and 
Pobyn),  a.,  i,  318. 
Dimethyldiphenyls,  2:2'-,  3:3'-,  and  4:4'- 

(Ullmann),  a.,  i,  725. 
3:8  Dimetbyldipbenyleneazone    and  its 
oxide  (Ullmann  and  Dieterle),  A., 
i,  269. 
2:5-Dimethyldiphenylmetbane-4'-tri- 
metbylammonium  hydroxide  and  salts, 
3:6-rf?:bromo-4-hydroxy-,and  the  acetyl 
derivative  of  the  hydroxide  (Auw^ers 
and  Jacob),  A. ,  i,  996. 
Dimethyl-ethine-      and      -zsoethine  di- 
phthalides,  cJzhydroxy-  (Liebermann 
and  Voswinckel),  A.,  i,  903. 
2:5-DimetbyI-l-etbyl-      and      -1-butyl- 
pyrrole-3-carboxylic  acids,  ethyl  esters, 
synthesis  of  (Korschun),  A.,  i,  264. 
5:7-Dimetbylfluorone,    8-hydroxy-,    and 
its   reduction   product,   liromo-deriva- 
tives  and  compounds  with  methyl  and 
ethyl  alcohols  (Liebschutz  and  Wen- 
zel),  a.,  i,  518. 
2: 5 -Dimethylf ur an  3 -  carboxylic       acid, 

ethyl  ester  (Korschun),  A.,  i,  614. 
aa-Dimetbylglutaric  acid,  synthesis  of 

(Blanc),  A.,  i,  369. 
oo'-Dimethylglutaric    acid,    )8-imino-a- 
cyano-,  ethyl  ester  (Baron,  Eemfry, 
and  Thorpe),  T.,  1751. 
Dimethylglutazine    and  its    carboxylic 
acid,  ethyl  ester,  and  their  dibenzoyl 
derivatives    (Baron,    Remfry,    and 
Thorpe),  T.,  1753  ;  P.,  243. 
yS^-Dimethylheptane,   ^C-dihvomo-,   and 
;8C-Dimetbyl-A0f-heptadiene    and    its 
diozonide   (Harries  and   Weil),  A., 
i,  361. 
5^-Dimethylheptane,        a35-irthydroxy- 

(Marko),  A.,  i,  642. 
l:l-Dimethylc2/cZohexane,  synthesis  of, 
and  its  3-bromo-  and  3-hydroxy- 
derivatives  (Grossley  and  Renouf), 
P.,  242. 
l:3-Dimethylc2/cZoliexane  from  camphoric 
acid  (Balbiano  and  Angeloni),  A.,  i, 
860. 
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2:6-Dimethylt!/tZohexane-l-carbinol,    4-    ! 

hydroxy-,    and    its   diacetate    (Fare-    j 

WEKKE     VORM.     MeISTER,    LUCICS,   & 

Bruning),  a.,  i,  411. 
2:6  Dimethylc?/f/ohexane-l-carboxylic 

acid,  4-hydroxy-,  and  its  lactones  and 

ethyl     ester     (Farbwerkk      vorm. 

Meister,  Lucius,  &  Bruning),  A.,  i, 

411. 
/3e-DimethyUiexane-)8e-diol.     See  Octyl- 

eiie  ditcrt.-y-g\yco\. 
l:3-Diniethyl'-'2/c/ohexaii-5-ol-l:5-di- 

carboxylic  acid  (Kxoevexagel),  A., 

i,  1028. 
l:3-DimethyIc>/.'Zohexan-5-one,  1-cyano-, 

and  its  seinicarbazoneaiid  1-carboxylic 

acid  (KxoEVE.VAGEL  and  Lange),  A., 

i,  1027. 
2:4  Dimethylc(/cfohexan-6  one-l:3-di- 

carboxylic  acid,  4-liydroxy-,  esters  of 

the   tautomeric   forms   of  (Rare  and 

BiLLMANS),  A.,  i,  749. 
3':3'-Dimethylhexaphenyl;)-xylene, 

4':4'-c?i;amino-,  and  its  di hydrochloride 

(Ullmaxn  and  Schlaepfer),   A.,  i, 

570. 
/3e-Diinetbyl-Aj3-hexene,    e-amino-,    and 

its  additive  salts  (Pauly  and  Hul- 

tenschmidt),  a.,  i,  88. 
2:6-Dimetliylcycio-A*-hexeiie-l-carb- 

oxylic  acid  and  its  ethyl  ester  (Fare 

wekke  vorm.  Meister,  Lucius,  & 

Brunisg),  a.,  i,  412. 
)35-Dimethylhexoic     acid,     j8-hydroxy-, 

and  it?!  salts  (Marko),  A.,  i,  642. 
Dimethylindazoles,         nitro-derivatives 

(Noeltixg),  a.,  i,  694. 
ay-Dimethylitaconic  acid  (Fighter  and 

RuDix),  A.,  i,  473. 
•yy-Dimethylitacoaic  acid,   oxidation  of 

(FiTriG  and    Schvvartzlin),   A.,    i, 

553. 
2:3-Dimethyl-4-methylene-l:4-benzo- 

pyran,     l-moiw-     and     isomeric     di- 

hydroxy-,  and  their  acetyl  derivatives 

(BuLow  and  Deiglmayr),  A.,  i,  609. 
)3^  Dimethyl-5-metbylene-d6-heptadiene 

(v.  Fellexbekg),  a.,  i,  9t)l. 
Dime  thy  laapbthaceneqainone,        tetra- 

hydroxy-.     See    Dimethyltsoethinedi- 

phthalide,  rfthydroxy-. 
Dimethyl-a-naphtlioaniide   (v.  Braun), 

a.,  i,  6S9. 
2:5-Diniethylnitroaniiiiotolaene,    2:4:6- 

trimtro-  (Blanksma),  A.,  i,  566. 
Dimethylol-2-picoline.    See  2-iwPropyl- 

])yridine,  a7-(/ihydroxy-. 
ay-Dimethylparaconic  acid  and  its  ethyl 

ester  and   silver   salt    (Fighter   and 

RUDIN),  A.,  i,  473. 
35-DimethyI-o7-pentadiene  (v.  Fellen- 
berg),  a.,  i,  961. 


2:2-Dimethylpentamethylene-l  carb- 
oxylic  acid,    3-bromo-    and    trans-Z- 
hvdroxy-  (Pekki.v  and  Thorpe),  T., 
1.30. 
35-Dimethyl-7-pentene,   )3-hydroxy-  (v. 

Fellenberg),  a  ,  i,  961. 
2:2-Dimethylcyc/openteiie-l-carboxylic 
acid  (PERKixand  Thorpe),  T.,  131. 
Dimethyl-o-phenoxybenzoic  acids,  3:2'- 
and  5:4'-  (FossE  and  Kobyn),  A.,  i, 
318. 
Dimetliyl-o-phenylenediainine,4-chloro-, 
and  its  oxidation  (FrscHER),  A.,  i,  349. 
rt-s-Dimethyl-^j-phenylenediamine,  acetyl 
derivatives  (Auwers  and  Wehr),  A., 
i,  998. 
Dimsthylphloroglucinolaldehyde.      See 
3-MethylbenzaldehyJe,  2:i:6-tri- 

hydroxy-. 
Dimethylphthalide  and  nitro-  (Bauer), 

A.,  i,  417. 
A'-Dimethylpiperazine  and  its  additive 

salts  (Knokr),  a.,  i,  938. 
2:5  Dimethylpiperidineand  its  salts  and 
2:4-Dimethylpiperidine,  1  -araino- 

(Ahren's  and  Gorkow),  A.,  i,  616. 
aa-Dimethylpropionic       acid       {pivalic 
acid),  )3-bromo-,  and  its  derivatives 
(Blaise  and  Marcilly),  A.,  i,  283. 
)3-hydroxy-  (Franks  and  Kohn),  A., 
i,  845. 
and  its  acetyl  derivative  and  their 
salts,  methyl   esters,   and    deriv- 
atives (Blaise  and   Marcilly; 
Marcilly),  A.,  i,  219. 
action    of    dehydrating   agents    on 
(Blaise  and  Marcilly),  A.,  i, 
366. 
ethyl   ester,   oxidation   of    (Blaise 
and  Marcilly),  A.,  i,  285. 
aS-Dimethylpropylbenzene  and  its  sul- 

phonic  acid  (Klages),  A,,  i,  28. 
Diinethyl/s()propyIcarbinol,      formation 
of,   in  the  hydrogenation  of  acetone 
(DENiGfes).  A.,  i,  706. 
2-Dimethyl-4-wopropyIidene-5-pyrrolid- 
one   and   its   dibroniide   (Pauly   and 
HiLTENSCHMIDT),  A.,  i,  88. 
jSyS-Dimethylpropylmalonic  acid,  ay-di- 
hydroxy-,   lactonic   a.  id   of,    and    its 
salts  (Silberstein),  A.,  i,  289. 
4:5-DiinethylpyrazoIe     (Wallach    and 

Steindokkf),  A.,  i,  106. 
Dimethylpyridines,  2:4-  and  2:5-,  and 
their    additive    salts    from    coal    tar 
(Ahrexs  and  Gorkow),  A.,  i,  615. 
2:6-DimethyIpyridinedicarboxylic  acid. 
Se-e  2:6-Lntidine-3:5-dicarboxylic  acid. 
1:3-Diinethylpyrimidine,      A-.b-di^ramo- 
2:6-(/ihydroxy-,     formyl      derivative, 
preparation     of     (Farbenfabriken 
VORM.  F.  Bayer  &  Co.),  A.,  i,  454. 
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Dimethylpyroarsonic  acid  and    its  di- 

sodium  salt  (Baud),  A.,  i,  801. 
Dimethylpyrone,      diacetyl     derivative, 

and  its  isomeride  (Collie),  T.,  975; 

P.,  158. 
Dimethylpjrronedicarboxylic  acid,  ethj-l 

ester,     action    of    hydroxylamine    ou 

(Palazzo),  A.,  i,  762. 
Dimethylpyrroles,  2:4-  and  2:5-,   S-iso- 

nitroso-,  sodium  derivatives  (Anoeli, 

Angelico,    and    CALVEr,Lo),    A.,   i, 

188  ;  (Angelico  and  Calvello),  A., 

i,  447. 
2:5-Dimethylpyrrole-3-carboxylic  acid, 
ethyl    ester   (Ossipoff    and    Kor- 
schun),   a.,    i,  264;   (Korschun), 
A.,  i,  615. 

methyl     ester,    synthesis    of     (Kor- 
schun), A.,  i,  615. 
2:5-Dimetliylpyrrole-3:4-dicarl)oxylic 

acid,    1-amino-,    ethyl    ester,    as    the 

parent      substance     of    iV-bispyrrole 

derivatives     (Bulow    and     Sauter- 

meister),  a.,  i,  690. 
l:2-Dimetliylpyrroline  and  its  bromina- 

tion  (Mascarelli  and  Testoni),  A., 

i,  341. 
2:4-Dimetliylquinoline  derivatives 

(Koenigs  and  Mengel),  A.,  i,  527. 

7-hydroxy-  (BiJLOW  and  Issler),  A., 
i,  191. 
2:6-Dimetliylquinoline,  5-nitro-,  and  its 

hydrochloride  (Bartow  and  McCoL- 

lum),  a.,  i,  686. 
Dimethylselenodiazole      (Stoll6      and 

Gutmann),  a.,  i,  697. 
as-Dimethylsuccinic  acid,  formation  of 

(Lapworth),  T.,  1222  ;  P.,  177. 
Dimethylsuccinic  acids,  s-  and  as-,  acid 

esters     (Bone,      Sudborough,      and 

Sprankling),  T.,  545  ;  P.,  64. 
1: 1-Dimethyl- A*-  tetrahydrobenzene,  3:5- 

dich\oro-2:A:5-tribromo-  formation  of, 

and  its  reactions  (Crossley),  T.,  266  ; 

P.,  21. 
l:8-Dimethyltetraliydroquinoline       and 

its     additive      salts,      synthesis      of 

(Freund),  a.,  i,  267. 
Dimethylthallium  compounds  (Meyer 

and  Bertheim),  A.,  i,  656. 
Dimetbylthionuracil     (Behrend     and 

Hesse),  A.,  i,  379. 
Dimethyl-p-toluidine,  triphenylmethane 

dyes  from  (Cassklla  &  Co. ),  A.,  i,  804. 
Dimethyltolylenediamine.     See     Tolyl- 

enedimethyldiamine. 
2:5-Dimethyltriphenylacetic     acid,     4- 

hydroxy-,  and  its  acetyl  and  bromo- 

derivatives  (Geipert),  A.,  i,  318. 
Dimethyltriphenylacetic     acids,      3:5- 

and     4:5-,     2-hydroxy-,    lactones    of 

(Geipert),  A.,  i,  318. 


Dimethylureideindoaniline  (Piloty  and 

FiNCKH),  A.,  i,  821. 
Dimethylvinylacetic  acid   and  its   iso- 
meride (Blaise  and  Courtot),  A.,  i, 

796. 
1:3-Dimethylzanthine,    diuretic    action 

of  (Dreser),  a.,  ii,  360. 
4:6  Dimethylxanthiae.        See        Theo- 
phylline. 
Dimethylxanthones.      See      Dimethyl- 

diphenopyrones. 
Di-a-    and     -jSnaphthacridine    haloids 

(Senier  and  Austin),  T.,  1204;  P.. 

176. 
l:l-Diiiaphtlia-2:2-o-diazine,     and     its 

salts  and  oxide  (Meisenheimer  and 

Witte),  a.,  i,  176,  194. 
Dinaphthafluofiavine   and    its    phenyl - 

sul[)hone    (Hinsberg  and    Schwan- 

TEs),  A.,  i,  199. 
Oinaphthalene-1-  and  -2-salpholiydroz- 

amic  acids  (Angeli,  Angelico,  and 

ScuRTi),  A.,  i,  311. 
Binaphthaxantben        (dinaphthapyran) 

series   (Fosse),  A.,   i,    83,   336,   337, 

816. 
Binaphtha-xanthen-,    -zanthones,    and 

-xanthhydrol  (Fosse),  A.,  i,  519. 
Binaphthaxanthonium  salts,  compounds 
of,  with  tertiary  aromatic  amines 
(Fosse),  A.,  i,  337. 
compounds  of,  with  cresols  (Fosse), 

A.,  i,  336. 
interaction       of,      with       phenols 
(Fosse),  A.,  i,  83. 

sulphate  (Fosse  and  Bertrand),  A., 
i,  1042. 
aa-Binaphthyl,    2:2-dia.m{no-,    and    its 

hydrochloride     (Meisenheimer    and 

Witte),  a.,  i,  194, 
)3j8-Binaphthyl  (Ullmann),  A.,  i,  726. 

3:3'-dihydroxy-,  azo-dyes  from  (Pozzi- 
Escot),  a.,  i,  789. 
Binaphtliyl<e<r«aminobenzene,  ^iamino- 

(NiETZKi  and  Vollenbruck),  A.,  i, 

1063. 
Binaphthylenethiophen,    a-mono-     and 
aa-di-bromo-      (DziEWONSKi      and 
Bachmann),  a.,  i,  84. 

aa-dimtro-  (DziEWONSKi  and  DoTTA), 
A.,i,  84. 
Binapbtbyl  ketone,  l-.l'-dinitro-'i'A'-di' 

hydroxy-  (Borsche  and   Berkhout), 

A.,i,  416. 
Binaphthylmetbane,  l-.l'-dmitTo-i'A'-di- 

hydroxy-  (Borsche  and  Berkhout), 

A.,  i,  416. 
BinaphthyWtnitro-m-phenylenedi- 

amine,  diamine-  (Nietzki    and  Vol- 
lenbruck), A.,  i,  1062. 
Binitriles,   action    of   amyl  nitrite  on 

(Lublin),  A.,  i,  890. 
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Dioleostearin  (Partheil    and  Feri6), 

A.,  i,  5.    1 
Diopside,  a    peculiar,    from   Moravicza, 

Huugary  (Weinschenk),  A.,  ii,  50. 
DioBCin  and  its  acetyl  derivative  (Hon- 
da), A.,  i,  761. 
Dioscorea  Tokoro  Makino,  saponin  sub- 
stances from  (Honda),  A.,  i,  7(51. 
Dioxindole  and    its    benzoyl  derivative 

(Heller),  A.,  i,  417. 
2:6-Diozy-l:3-dimeth7lpurine-7-diazo- 

benzenesulphonie  acid  (Buriax),  A., 

i,  355. 
4:6-Dioxy-2-inethylthiolpyrimidine  and 

5-amino-,  5-isonitroso-,  and  5-methyl 

and  -ethyl  derivatives  (Wheeler  and 

Jamieson),  a.,  i,  940. 
2:6-Diozypariiie-7-diazobenzene8al- 

phonic  acid  (Burian),  A.,  i,  354. 
4:6-Diox7P7rimidine,  2-thio-,   5-methyl 

and  5-ethyl  derivatives  of  (Wheeler 

and  Jamieson),  A.,  i,  941. 
Diozyqainopyrine    and    its    salts    and 

carboxylic  acid,  methyl  ester  (Fels), 

A.,  i,  617. 
s-Dipalmitylhydrazide,     conversion    of, 

into  heterocyclic  compounds  (Stoll^ 

and  Dellschaft),  A.,  i,  697. 
Bipentadecyl-ozadiazole    and     -thiodi- 

azole  (Stoll6  and  Dellschaft),  A., 

i,  697. 
Dipentene,  synthesis  of,  and  its  dihydro- 

chloride,    tetrahromide,    and   nitroso- 

chloride     (Perkin),     T.,     654;     P., 

86. 
Dipeptides,  hydrolysis  of,  with  pancreas 
ferment  (Fischer   and    Bkrgell), 
A.,  i,  867. 

See   also   Amino-acids   and  Polypept- 
ides. 
Biphenanthraphenazine    ketone    (Con- 

soNNo),  A.,  i,  677. 
Diphenazone  (Ullmann  and  Dieterle), 

A.,  i,  269. 
Di-^-phenetidylmethane,  dibenzoyl  de- 
rivative (Heller  and  Kijhn),  A.,  i, 

943. 
Biphenic  acid,  amino-  and  nitro-deriva- 
tives  (Schmidt  and  Austin),  A.,  i, 
69  ;  (Schmidt  and  Kampf),  A.,  i, 
70,  71. 

bromo-derivative3(ScHMiDTandJuNG- 
HAUs),    A.,     i,    1034  ;     (Schmidt 
and  Ladner),  A.,  i,  1035. 
Biphenic  chloride,  4 :4'-(iiuitro-  (Schmidt 

ami  Kampf),  A.,  i,  71. 
Biphenoqainone-di-  and   -tetra-methyl- 

di-imonium  salts  (Willstatter  and 

Kalb),  a.,  i,  1050. 
Biphenozymethylene-l:-2-diozy-5- 

propylbenzene  (Delange),  A.,  i,  314. 
Biphenyl  (Winston),  A.,  i,  274. 


Biphenyl,  boiling  point  of,  under  different 
pressures  (Jaquerod  and  Wass- 
mer),  a.,  ii,  538. 

derivatives,  symmetric  (Ullmann, 
Gilli,  Loewenthal,  and  Meybr), 
A.,  i,  725. 

sulphur  derivatives   (Kalle  &   Co.), 
A.,  i,  305. 
Biphenyl,  halogen  derivatives,  prepara- 
tion of  (Cain),  T.,  7. 

3-amino-,  3:4-nitroamino-,  and  3:5:4- 
rfinitroamino-,  and  their  acetyl 
derivatives  (Fichter  and  Sulz- 
berger), A.,  i,  325. 

3-amino-,  3hydr()xy-,  and  3-nitro- 
(Jacobson  and  Loeb),  A.,  i,  204. 

4:4'-c?iamino-.     See  Benzidine. 

3:3'-rfibromo-  and  s-di-,  -tetra-,  and 
-A€a;a-chloro-  (Ullmann),  A.,  i,  726. 

2-7tiono-,  3:3'-rfi-,  and  3:S' :5{i.)-tri- 
chloro-4:4'-dihydroxy-  (Cain),  T., 
10. 

2:2  '-rfihydroxy-,  jj-toluenesulphonyl 
derivative  (Ullmann),  A.,  i,  727. 

3:3'-dihydroxy-,    benzoate    of    (Ull- 
mann), A.,  i,  727. 
Biphenylacetic  acid,  di-  and  tri-ihio-, 

and  the  amide  of  the  trithio-  (Ulpiani 

and  CiASOARELLi),  A.,  i,  162. 
5-Bi-;n-phenylacridinyl     ether     (Lan- 

dauer),  A.,  i,  928. 
Biphenylamine,  action  of  diazobenzene 
chloride  on  (Vignon  and  Simonet), 
A.,  i,  637. 

amino-  and  amiuohydroxy-deriva- 
tives  (Gnehm  and  BoTs),  A.,  i, 
451. 

4:4'-diamino-,  hydroxyphenyl  deriva- 
tives of  (Farbwekke  vorm.  Meis- 
TER,  Lucius,  &  Bruning),  A.,  i, 
1061. 

//iamino-,  o^'-triuitrotribenzoyl  de- 
rivative of,  and  ju-nitro-o^'-rftamino- 
(Kym),  a.,  i,  453. 

4:2-chloroamino-  and  4:2-chIoronitro- 
(  Ullmann,  Del^tra,  and  Kogan), 
A.,  i,  776. 

^-uitroamiiio-  and  ;p-mtroo-amino- 
(Schoit),  a.,  i,  35. 

2':4'-rfmitro-4-hydroxy-,  chloronitro- 
and  nitro-derivatives  of,  and  their 
acetyl  compounds,  and  3:2:A4ri- 
nitro-4-amino-  (Reverdin  aud 
Del6tra),  a.,  i,  530. 
p-nitroso-,  formation  of,  from  diphenyl- 
uitrosoamine  (Raken),  A.,  i,  155. 
Biphenylamine-2-carboxylic  acid.     See 

I'henylanthranilic  acid. 
Biphenylaniine-2:2'-dicarboxylio      acid 
and    its    sodium    salt    (Fakbwerke 

vorm,  Meister,  Lucius,   k    BRtJN- 
ing),  A.,i,  50,  168. 
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Diphenylaminedicarboxylic  acids,  pre- 
paration    of     (Farbwekkk     voum. 

Meister,  Lucius,   &  Brijning),  A., 

i,  317. 
Diphenyl-4:4'-rfmminodiphenylamine, 

di-p-hydioxy-     (Farbweeke     vorm. 

Meister,     Lucius,      &     Beuning), 

A.,  i,  1062. 
Diphenylaminofuchson  epl\eny limine  and 

its    chloride  and    benzoyl    derivative 

(v.    Baeyer  and   Villkjer),    A.,    i, 

787. 
,  Diphenylanilinomethane  and  its  hydro- 
chloride (Buscii),  A.,  i,  664. 
Diphenyl-o-anisylbenzamidine    and    its 

picrate  (v.  Braun),  A.,  i,  689. 
Diphenyl-ju-anisylcarbinol     anilide    (v. 

Baeyer  and  Villiger),  A.,  i,  3C9. 
3:4-Diplienyl-5-anisylphenol      and     its 

acetate  (Garner),  A.,  i,  S.'iS. 
s-9:10-Diphenylanthracene(HALLERand 

GuYOT),  A.,  i,  659. 
Diphenyl  bases,  constitution  of,  derived 

from  ^-substituted  liydrazo-compounds 

(Jacobson  and  Loeb),  A.,  i,  203. 
Dipbenylbenzamide        chloride  (v. 

Braun),  A.,  i,  688. 
l:5-Diphenyl-4-benzeneazopyrazole-3- 

carboxylic  acid,  ethyl  ester  (Bulow), 

A.,  i,  623. 
Diphenylbenzenylaminoamidine  and  its 

isomeride  (Wheeler  and  Johnson), 

A.,  i,  628. 
Diphenylbenzylcarbinol      (Hell     and 
Wiegandt),  a.,  i,  490. 

and  its   chloride  (Klages  and  Heil- 
mann),  a.,  i,  488. 
77-Diphenyl-o-benzylidene-     and    -a-p- 

tolylideneitaconic    acids    and    their 

salts,  and  anhydride  (Stobbe,  K.  and 

P.   KoHLMANN,  and  Naoum),  A.,   i, 

672. 
a7-Diphenyl-a-benzylsulphone-/8-methyI- 

propane-y-one  (Posner),  A.,",  324. 
Diphenyl<c<rabroinoc2/cZopeiitanone(JArp 

and  Maitlanij),  T.,  1479  ;  P.,  204. 
a^-Diphenylbutadiene-yS-y-dicarboxylic 

acid.    See  Dibenzylidenesuccinic  acid. 
Diphenyl- butanes  and  -buty lanes,  aa-and 

a/3-  (Klages  and  Hrilmann),  A.,  i, 

488. 
4:5-Diphenyl-2-<';r^. -butylfuran   and  3- 

chloro-   (Japp   and   Maitland),    T., 

1497. 
ao-Diphenyl-7-<er^. -butyl-7-hydroxy- 

butyric  acid  and    its   lactone  (Japp 

and  Maitland),  T.,  1500. 
)37-Diphenyl-o-^cr^.  -butyl-7-  hydroxy- 

butyric  acid    and  its  lactone  (Japp 

and  Maitland),  T.,  1501. 
4:5-Diphenyl-2-te?^.butyI-2:5-oxidopyr- 

role  (Japp  and  Maitland),  T.,  1501. 


77-Diphenylbutyric    acid    (E1.IKMAN), 

A.,  i,  669. 
Diphenylbutyrophenones      and      their 

oxiines  (Kohler),  A.,  i,  596. 
s-Diphenylcarbamide.     See  Carbanllide. 
Diphenylcarbazide,    action   of  chromic 
acid  on  (Moulin),  A.,  i,  455. 

as  a  test  for  chromium  (Moulin),  A., 
ii,  368. 

as  a  test  for  molybdenum  (Lecocq), 
A.,  ii,  369. 
Diphenylcarbazidodiacetic  acid  and  its 

ethyl  ester  (Buscii,  Schneider,  and 

Walter),  A.,  i,  98. 
Biphenylcarbinol,    colourless   salts    of 
(Lambrecht    and    Weil),    A.,    i, 
877. 

fZibromo-4 -hydroxy-,    antl  its  methyl 

ether  and  their  acetyl   derivatives 

(ZiNCKE  and  Walter),  A.,  i,  1006. 

Diphenylcitraconic   acid    and   its  salts 

and  anhydride  (Fittig  and  Rieche), 

A.,  i,  421. 
Diphenyl-o-coumaryl  alcohol  (Houben), 

A.,  i,  335. 
55  Diphenyl-a-cumylbutadiene-07-di- 

carboxylic  acid  and  its  sodium  salt 

and  anhydride   (Stobbe,    K.  and    P. 

Kohlmann,  and  NaoiJm),  A.,  i,  672. 
3:4-Diphenyl-5-cumylphenol     and     its 

acetate  (Garner),  A.,  i,  252. 
Diphenyldiacetamide,^-chloro-(KoNiG), 

A.,  i,  297. 
4:4'-Diphenyldialdehyde     and     its     di- 

phenylhydrazone  and   dioxime  (Ull- 

AiANN),  A.,  i,  728. 
«€-Diphenyl-ae-dialkylsulphone  /35-di- 

niethylpentane-7-ones  (Posner),   A., 

i,  324. 
a€-Diphenyl-o7-dialkylsulphonepent- 

ane-6-ones  (Posner),  A.,  i,  324. 
a0-Dipheuyldibutadiene  and  its  bromides 

(FiTTiG  and  Batt),  A.,  i,  744. 
Diphenyl-4:4'-dicarboxylic  acid  and  its 

nitrile,  3:3'-rfichloro-  (Cain),  T.,  9. 
Biphenyldicarboxylic  acids,  2:2'-,  3:3'-, 

and  4:4'-,  methyl  esters  (Ullmann), 

A.,  i,  728. 
9: 10-Diphenyldihydroanthracene      and 

9:10-rf?:hydroxy-,  and  its  monomethyl 

ether   and   dichloride    (Haller    and 

Guyot),  a.,  i,  314,  659. 
2:5-Diphenyl-4:5-dihydro-l:2:4-oxadi- 

azole  and  its  4- acetyl  and   4-benzoyl 

derivatives  (Stolli?;),  A.,  i,  102. 
Diphenyldihydrophenanthrene,  dihydr- 

oxy-,     and    its    stereoisomeVide    and 

their  anhydrides  (Werner  and  Grob), 

A.,  i,  865. 
5:6  Diphenyl-2:3-dihydro-l:2:3:4-tetr- 

azine  and  its  mono-  and  2:3-di-benzoyl 

derivatives  (Stoll6),  A.,  i,  200. 
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Diphenyldimethylamine,  amiuo-, 

aminohydroxy-,     and     nitrosoamino- 

hydroxy-deiivatives,  and  their  acetyl 

compounds    and    salts    (Gxehm    and 

Weber),  A.,  i,  532. 
4:5  Diphenyl-l:3-dimethylc?/c/opentan- 

one-2  and  its  oxime  and  di-  and  tetra- 

bromo-derivatives   (Japp   and   Mait- 

LAXD),  T.,  1479  ;  P.,  204. 
4:5-Diphenyl-l:3dimethylc?/cZopenten- 

4-one-2   (Japp  and   Maitland),    T., 

1477;  P.,  204. 
4:5-Diphenyl-l  :3  dimethylc^/cfopenteii- 

6-one-2  and  its  oxime  and  dibromide 

(Japp  and  Maitland),  T.,  1483  ;  P., 

204. 
Diphenyldiphenantbraphenazone 

ketone   and  its   liydiochloride   (Cox- 

soNNo),  A.,  i,  676. 
4:4'-Diphenyldiphenyl  (Ullmanx),  A., 

i,  726. 
Biphenyldiphenylenemethane,     deriva- 
tives of  (Ullmaxx  and  v.  Wuestem- 

berger),  a.,  i,  154. 
4:4'-Diphenyldisulpliondimethylanilide 

(Ullmaxx),  a.,  i,  727. 
Diphenyldisulphonic    acids.       See   Di- 

benzenedisulplionic  acids. 
s-Dlphenyldi?)  tolylpinacone    (Agree), 

A.,  i,  743. 
Diphenyleneazone,  its  oxide,  and  S:8-di- 
amino-  (Ullmann  and  Dieterle), 
A.,  i,  269. 

and   3:8-eJiamino-,   and   its   dibenzyl- 

idene  and  difurfuiylidene  derivatives 

(FicHTER   and  Dieterle),   A.,   i, 

631. 

Diphenylenecarbinol.       See     Fluorene 

alcohol. 
Diphenylenemethane,  co-chloro-   (Wer- 

XER  and  Grob),  A.,  i,  864. 
a-Diphenylenepyridinediketoxime,     di- 

benzoyl   derivative  (Erkera),  A.,  i, 

174. 
Diphenylenequinoxaline,     nitro-deriva- 

tives   (Schmidt  and  Kampf),   A.,    i, 

70,  71. 
Diphenylenef^ithiocarbamide,    -bisthio- 

carbamide,   and    -bisphenylthiocarb- 

amide  (Jacob.sox  and  Loeb),    A.,   i, 

204. 
aa-Diphenylethane,  o-hydroxy-,  and  its 
.sodium  derivative  and  7>-hydroxy-, 
and  their  phenylurethanes  (Stoer- 
MERand  Kippe),  A.,  i,  183. 

dip-hydroxy-,  and  its  dimethyl  ether 
(Lvnjak),  a.,  i,  495. 
Diphenylethylamine,  2-A-diQitro-,    and 

4-nitro-2-aniiiio-  (Del^tr.a.  and  Ull- 

maxn),  a.,  i,  272. 
Diphenylethylcarbinol      (Hell       and 

B.\UER),   A.,  i,  241. 


Diphenylethyldiamine,  co-tri-hTomo-  and 
-chloro-rfi-7n-cyano-  (Bogert  and 
Beaxs),  a.,  i,  585. 

Biphenylethyldiphenylcarbinol  ( KoH  L- 
er),  a.,  i,  596. 

ao-Diphenylethylene,  o-hydroxy-,  and 
its  sodium  derivative,  phenylurethane, 
and  acetate  (Stoermer  and  Kippe), 
A.,  i,  182. 

s  Diphenylethylene.     See  Stilbene. 

Diphenylformamidine  dibenzoate  (Hel- 
ler and  Kt'Hx),  A.,  i,  943. 

Diphenylformazylformic  acid-,  ethyl  ester 
(.Rabischoxg),  a.,  i,  273. 

Biphenylformazylozalic  acid,  ethyl  ester 
(Rabischoxg),  a.,  i,  273. 

Biphenylguanidine,  riihydroxy-,  and  its 
hydrobromide  (Wielaxd),  A.,  i,  628. 

Diphenylguanidinedi-o-carboxylic  acid 
and  its  amide  (Koxig),  A.,  i,  297. 

Diphenylheptane,  di-p-hydroxy-,  and  its 
dibenzoyl  derivative  and  dimethyl 
ether  (Luxjak),  A.,  i,  495. 

aa-Biphenyl-heptaneand  -heptylene,  and 
the  bromo-derivatives  of  the  latter 
(Klages  and  Heilmaxx),  A.,  i,  488. 

Diphenylheptenedilactone  and  its  iso- 
meride  (Fittig  and  Bock),  A.,  i, 
745. 

Biphenylheptenelactonic  acid,  hydroxy-, 
and  its  salts  (Fittig  and  Bock),  A., 
i,  745. 

Diphenylheptolactone  and  its  a)-bromo- 
derivatives  (Fittig  and  Bock),  A.,  i, 
746. 

Diphenylheptolactonic  acid,  hydroxy-, 
and  its  salts  (FirriG  and  Bock),  A., 
i,  746. 

Diphenylhezylcarbinol  (Klages  and 
Heilmaxx),  A.,  i,  488. 

8 :5-Diphenylhydroacridine,  anhydride 
of,  and  its  acetyl  derivative  (v. 
Baeyer  and  Villiger),  A.,  i,  899. 

Diphenylhydroxyethylaniliiie  and  the 
iso-compound,  benzoyl  derivatives  of 
(AuwERS  ami  Soxnexstuhl),  A.,  i, 
1055. 

Diphenylhydroxymethane,  Jiexahromo- 
c^ihytlroxy-,  and  its  mono-  and  tri- 
acetate, and  methyl  and  ethyl  ethers 
(ZixcKE  and  KrIjoexer),  A.,  i,  402. 

Diphenylhydroxjmaplithylacetic  acids, 
lactones  of,  and  their  bromo-deriva- 
tives (Geipert),  a.,  i,  319. 

Diphenyl-6-hydroxy-7;i-tolylcarbinol 
and  its  ethyl  ether  and  isomeride 
(BisTRZYCKi  and  Herbst),  A.,  i, 
44. 
and  its  potassium  salt,  acetyl  and 
m-nitrobenzoyl  derivatives,  and  di- 
methyl ether  (Bistrzycki  and  ZuB- 
brigqex),  a.,  i,  44. 
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Diphenyl-6-hydroxy-??i-tolylmethane 

and    its    acetyl    and    ^/i-nitrobenzoyl 

derivatives,  and  its  methyl  and  ethyl 

ethers  (Bistrzycki  and  Zurbriggen), 

A.,  i,  44. 
Diphenylitaconic    acid,  transformations 

of    (FiTTiG    and     Kieche),    A.,    i, 

421. 
Diphenylmethane,        preparation         of 
(Nastukoff),  a.,  i,  242. 

derivatives,    formation     and    decom- 
position of  (AuwERs),  A.,  i,  487. 
Biphenylmethane,    di-p-a,mmo-,    deriv- 
atives of  (v.  Braun  and  Kayser), 
A.,  i,  687. 

bromo-derivatives  (Goldthwaite),  A. , 
i,  150. 

tetra-  and  hexa-hvomodihydroxy-,  and 
di-  and  tetra-hromodinitrodihydr- 
oxy-,  and  their  diacetyl  derivatives 
(Dahmer),  A.,  i,  872. 

4-hydroxy-,  action  of  bromine  on,  and 
their  acyl  derivatives  (Zincke  and 
Walter),  A.,  i,  1005. 

di-p-hydroxy-,    bromo-derivatives    of, 
and  their  acetyl  compounds  (Zincke 
and  Krugenkr),  A.,  i,  401. 
Diphenylmetliane    colouring    matters, 

basic,  constitution  of  (v.  Braun),  A., 

i,  344  ;  (v.  Braun  and  Kayser),  A., 

i,  687. 
a)8-Diphenyl-)3-methylallylamine  and  its 

additive  salts  (Henrich  and  Wirth), 

A.,  i,  751. 
l:5-Diphenyl-2-methyl-A^-'-dihydro- 

pyridazine-3-carboxylic  acid  and  its 

ethyl    ester      (Borsche     and    Span- 

nagel),  a.,  i,  778. 
Diphenyl-a-methylpropenone-y.  See 

Dypnone. 
l:3-I)ipheuyl-5-iuethylpyrazole,    3-s-di- 

nitro-  (Berend  and  Heymann),  A,,  i, 

671. 
1 :5-Diphenyl-3-niethylpyrazoline 

(Kohler  and  Reimer),  A.,  i,  234. 
ww-Diplienyl-2-methylquinomethaiie 

(Bistrzycki       and       Zurbriggen  ; 

Bistrzycki    and     Herbst),    A.,  i, 

44. 
Diphenylmethyltetrahydro-y-pyrones, 

stereoisomeric  (Japp  and  Maitland), 

T.,  1488;  P.,  204. 
Diphenylmetliyltriazole,  endothio- 

{ BuscH,  Opfermann,  and  Waltheb), 

A.,i,  630. 
Siphenyl-  a-naphthylchloromethane  and 

its  peroxide  (Gomberg  and  Cone),  A. , 

i,  490. 
Diphenyl-a-aaphthyl  glycol  (Agree),  A. , 

i,  743. 
Diphenylnaphthylmethane       colouring 

matters  (Noelting),  A.,  i,  621. 


Diphenylnitrosoamine,     transformation 

of,        into       ^-nitrosodiphenylamine 

(Raken),  a.,  i,  155. 
Diphenyloctenedilactone     (Fittiq    and 

Stadlmayr),  a.,  i,  969. 
Diphenyloctolactonic  acid  and  its  salts 

(Fittig  and  Hadorff),  A.,  i,  968. 
2:5-Dipheuyl-l:3:4-ozadiazole,        di-o-, 
-m-,    and   -^-bromo-    {Stoll6    and 
Johannissien),  a.,  i,  694. 

di-m-ch\ovo-  (Stoll6  and  Foerster), 
A.,  i,  627. 
3:5-Dipheiiyh'sooxazole    (Moureu     and 
Brachin),  a.,  i,  96. 

jo-nitro-  (Wieland),  A.,  i,  433. 
Diphenylc?/c^opeiitane  and  its  derivatives 

from       dibenzylideneacetone      (VOR- 

lander  and  v.  Liebig),  A.,  i,  426. 
9:10-Diphenylpheiianthrene    (Werner 

and  Gkob),  A.,  i,  865. 
l:5-Diphenyl-4-phtlialidyl-3-metliylpyr- 

azole,  1-p-nitro-  (BiJLOW  and  Koch), 

A.,  i,  322. 
Diphenylpropionauilide  (Kohler),  A., 

i,  596. 
Dipheuylpropioplienoiie  and  its  phenyl- 

hydrazone    and    oxime     and    bromo- 

(Kohler),  a.,  i,  596. 
Diphenylpropylcarbinol  and  its  chloride 

(Klages  and  Heilmann),  A.,  i,  487. 
aa-Diphenylpropylene     and     ^-bromo- 

(Hell  and  Bauer),  A. ,  i,  241. 
a7-Diphenylpropylene,  /3-chloro- 

( Wieland),  A.,  i,  432. 
Diphenylpyrazine  (Harries  and  Goll- 

nitz),  a.,  i,  427. 
Diphenylpyrazinophenazine  (  Hinsberg 

and  Schwantes),  A.,  i,  198. 
Diphenylpyrazole,  ^-amino-  and  ^-nitro- 

( Wieland),  A.,  i,  433. 
l:6-Diplienyl-3-pyrazolidone,       4-hydr- 
oxy-,   and    its    acetyl   and  2-methyl 

derivatives  (Japp  and  Maitland),  T., 

1491  ;  P.,  205. 
l:3-Biphenyl-5-pyrazoloue,    S-s-dinitTo- 

(Berend  and  Heymann),  A.,  i,  670. 
l:5-Diplienyl-3-pyrazolone       and       its 

2-acetyl  derivative  (Japp  and  Mait- 
land), T.,  1491  ;  P.,  205. 
2:4-Diphenylquinoline,  7-hydroxy- 

(BiJLOW  and  Issler),  A.,  i,  191. 
Diphenylquinomethane.     See  Fuchsoue. 
Diphenylquinone  (Fighter  and  Sulz- 
berger), A.,  i,  325. 
CDCD-Diphenylquinonemethane       phenyl- 

imide  and  its  salts  (v.  Baeyer  and 

Villtger),  a.,  i,  309. 
Diphenylselenodiazole      (Stoll^     and 

Gutmann),  a.,  i,  698. 
3:5-Dipheuyl-l:2:4-selenodiazole  and  its 

platinichloride  (Becker  and  Meyer), 

A.,  i,  698. 
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ad-Diphenylsemicarbazido-a-acetic  acid 

and       its       ethyl       ester      (BuscH, 

Schneider,  and  Waltek),  A.,  i,  97. 
a^-Oiphenylsemithiocarbazido-a-acetic 

acid    and    its     ethyl    ester    (Buscu, 

ScHNKiDEii,  and  Waltkr),  a,  i,  98. 
Diphenylsilicol  (Dilthey  and  Eduard- 

off),  a.,  i,  464. 
Diphenylsulphone-o-carbozylic  acid 

(Ullmanx  and  Lehxeu),  A.,  i,  417. 
4: 5  Diphenyl- 1  -tetrazodiphenylimin- 

azole,  2-thiol-  (Burian),  A.,  i,  354. 
Diphenylthalliam  bromide  (Meyer  and 

Bertheim),  a.,  i,  (557. 
2:5-Diphenyl-l:3:4-thiodiazole,       di-o-, 
-m-,  and   -js-bronio-    (Stolle     and 
Johaxmssien),  a.,  1,  695. 

di-7«-chloro-  (Stoll£  and  Foerstkr), 
A.,  i,  627. 
3:5  I>ipheiiyl-l:2:4-tbiodiazole    and    its 

additive  salts  (v.   Walther),   A.,   i, 

348. 
Diphenylthiol-quinones     and    -qainols, 

'2:6-  and  3:6-,  and  their  diacetyl  deriv- 
atives (Posner),  a.,  i,  1029. 
Diphenylthiol-toluquinol    and     its    di- 

acetate,  -toluqainone,  and  -tetrahydro- 

toluquinone    (Posxer    and    Lipski), 

A.,  i,  1031. 
Diphenyl-ji^-tolylcarbinol,       preparation 

of(BiSTRZYCKi  and  Gyr),  A.,  i,  315. 
Diphenyl  0-        and       -7/i-tolylcarbinol8 

(BisTRZYCKi  and  Gyr),  A.,  i,  497. 
Diphenyl-o-,  -in-,  and  -^-tolylcarbinols 

(Agree),  A.,  i,  409. 
Diphenyltolylchloroamidine        (Steix- 

uokff),  A.,  i,  452. 
Diphenyl  T'-tolylchlorome  thane 

(BibTRZvcKi  and  Gyr),  A.,  i,  315. 

and     its      peroxide     (GoMBERG    and 
Lyxn),  a.,  i,  489. 
Diphenyl-;>-tolyl  glycol  (Acree),  A.,  i, 

743. 
Diphenyl- 7/1 -tolylmethane    (E.    and   O. 

Fischer),  A.,  i,  864. 
Diphenyl-o-  and  -7«-tolylme thanes  and 

the   chloro-derivative    of    the   o-coni- 

pouud  (BisTRZYCKi  aud  Gyr),  A.,  i, 

498. 
l:5-Diphenyl-l:2:4-triazole,      3-amino-, 

and  its  A'alkyl  derivatives  (Johnson 

and  Menge),  A.,  i,  948. 
2:5-Diphenyl-l:3:4-triazole,  rft-7/i-chloro- 

(Stolli^.  and  Foer-ster),  A.,  i,  627. 
Diphenyl  triketone  and  /j-nitro-,  and  its 

hydrate        and        diphenylhydrazone 

(WiKLAND  and  Bloch),  A.,  i,  697. 
aa-Diphenyl-j3-trimethylacetylpropionic 

acid  (Japv  and  Maitlaxd),  T.,  1499. 
a)3-Diphenylareidopropionic    acid,    0-p- 

hydroxy-,    aud    its   salts   (Paal   aud 

Zitelmann),  a.,  i,  100. 


9-Diphenylzanthen,     4'-amino-     (Ull- 

maxx  aud  ExGi),  A.,  i,  682. 
Diphenyl-jt^-xylylene    and    its    bromide 

(Thiele     and     Balhorx),      A.,     i, 

491. 
Diphtheria    antitoxin,    purification     of 
(Brieger),  a.,  ii,  502. 

toxin,  power  of  the  liver  to  destroy 
(Brunton  and  Bokenham),  A.,  ii, 
832. 
Dipiperidido-oxalic      dimethyl      ether 

(Laxdek),  T.,  987  ;  P.,  131. 
Dipiperidinobenzylacetophenone  (Wat- 
son), T.,  1322  ;  P.,  181. 
Diplococcus  rheumaticus  (Beattie),  A., 

ii,  363. 
Diploicin  (Zopf),  A.,  i,  1020. 
aa-Dipropozyethane,  fiP-dichluro-  (Oddo 

and  Mameli),  a.,  i,  281. 
Dipropylamine,   o-cyauo-  (Henry),  A., 

i,  854. 
Diwopropylbenzene,  i^^rahydroxy-,  tetra- 
acetate (Fighter    aud    Willmann), 

A.,  i,  679. 
Dipropylcarbamic   acid,  o-   and  ;j-tolyl 

and  guaiacol  esters  (BoucHEiwL  de  la 

Roche),  A.,  i,  152. 
3;6-Dii6opropyl-s-dihydrotetrazine 

(Stolle  and  Gutmaxn),  A.,  i,  697. 
Di^sopropylidenepropionamide     (Pauly 

and  Hultexscumidt),  A.,  i,  88. 
Dipropylozadiazole        (Sxoll£         and 

Zixsser),  A.,  i,  696. 
Dii^opropylozadiazole  (Stoll6  and  Gut- 
maxn), A.,  i,  697. 
Dipropylpropionamide  (v.  Braun),  A., 

i,  90. 
3:4-Dipropyl-5-pyrazalone8,  n-    and    7i- 

iso-  (LocQUix),  A.,  i,  552. 
2:5-Di(Sopropylqninone,  3:6-<iihydroxy-, 

and  its  diacetate  (Fighter  and  Will- 

maxn),  a.,  i,  678. 
Dipropylthallium    compounds    (Meyer 

and  Bertheim),  A.,  i,  656. 
Dipropylthiodiazole        (Stolli^'.        and 

ZinssepO,  a.,  i,  696. 
Diisopropylthiodiazole      (Stoll6      aud 

Gutmaxx),  a.,  i,  697. 
2:5-Dipropyl-l:3:4triazole  (Stoll6  and 

Zix.ssek),  a.,  i,  696. 
2:6  Dit,wpropyl-l:3:4-triazole      (Stoll6 

aud  Gutmann),  A.,  i,  697. 
Dipteryx  odorata,  copal  resin  and  a  new 

kiuo    from    the    truit    aud    bark    of 

(Meckel  and  Schlagdenhauffen), 

A.,  i,  332. 
l:l'-Dipyridonyl-5:5'-dicarbozylic 

acid,  3:3'-(^tbronio-,   methyl  ester  (v. 

Pkchmaxn  and  Mills),  A.,  i,  1042. 
6:6 -Diqninolyl  (Ullmaxn),  A.,  i,  729. 
2:2'-Diquinolyl  ketone  (Beothorn  aud 

Ibele),  a.,  i,  527. 
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Disazo-compounds  from  2:6-dianiiiio- 
phenol-4-sulphonic  aciil  (Farbwerkk 
voRM.  Meister,  Lucius,  &  Brun- 
ing),  a.,  i,  459. 
Disazo-dyes  from  6-amino-a-naphthol- 
3-sulphonic  acid  (Oehler),  A.,  i, 
809. 
Disbenzeneazo-melilotic  acid  and  -?n- 
hydroxydihydrocinnamic  acid 

(HoRscHE  and  Streitberger),  A.,  i, 
1064. 
Diseases,  infectious,  action  of  artificial 
oxydases  on  (Robin  and  Bardet),  A. , 
ii,  429. 
Dissociating  power  of  oxinies  (Dutoit 

and  Fath),  A.,  ii,  387. 
Dissociation    and     pyrogenic    reactions 
(Lob),  a.,  ii,  703. 
of  electrolytes  in  alcoholic   solutions 

(Godlewski),  a.,  ii,  701. 
of  ternary  electrolytes   by   means   of 
isohydric    solutions,   determination 
of  the  nature  of  the  (Kummell),  A., 
ii,  111. 
of  hydrogen   bromide   and   hydrogen 
chloride  (Bodenstein  and  Geiger), 
A.,  ii,  717. 
of  the  acid  esters  of  methyl  substituted 
succinic  acids  (Bone,  Sudborough, 
and  Sprankling),  T.  ,  534  ;  P. ,  64. 
Dissolved    substances,    contribution  to 
the  study  of  (Vandenberghe),  A., 
ii,  111. 
Distillation    (Charabot    and    Roche- 
ROLLEs),  A.,  ii,  234. 
Sydney  Young's  law   of  (Reudler), 

A.,  ii,  467. 
production  of  high   vacua  for  (Erd- 

mann),  a.,  ii,  20. 
under  diminished  pressure  in  quartz 

vessels  (Schuller),  A.,  ii,  109. 
fractional,    laboratory   apparatus    for 
(Vesterberg),  a.,  ii,  158. 
and   reflux,    new  deplilegmator   for 
(Houben),  a.,  ii,  468. 
vacuum,  apparatus  for  regulating  the 
pressure   during  (Rutten),    A.,   ii, 
384. 
Distillation     column,     excelsior     (Vi- 

GREUx),  A.,  ii,  611. 
Distribution.     See  Affinity. 
2:4-Distyrylpyriniidine    (Gabriel   and 

Colman),  a.,  i,  103. 
Disulphinic    acids,    aiomatic    (Troger 

and  Meixe),  A.,  i,  30. 
3:4-Disulphoazolidine,      2-imino-5-thio- 
(Hantzsch  and  Wolvekamp),  A.,  i, 
719. 
Disulphones  (Posner),  A.,  i,  322. 
a7-DithiophenyI-a6-diphenylpentane-e- 

one  (Posner),  A.,  i,  325. 
Dithionate.     See  under  Sulphur. 


Di-Jt^toluenesuIpllon-3:3'-metllyIamino- 

diphenyl  (Ullmann),  A.,  i,  727. 
Di-o-toluidinoacetanilide  (Heller  and 

Emrich),  a.,  i,  730. 
1 :4-Di-j»-tolaidinoanthraquinone   {quin- 

izarin-grecn)  and  its  disulphonic  acid 

(Friedlander  and  Schick),    A.,   i, 

679. 
4:5-Di-2^-toluidinoanthraquinone,         2- 

bronio-1 -amino-       (Farbenfabpjken 

VORM.    F.     Bayer    &    Co.),    A.,    i, 

813. 
Di-^^toluidinoanthraquiuonesulphonic 

acid  (Friedlander  and  Schick),  A., 

i,  69. 
Di-^>-toluidinodihydroanthraquinones, 

1:4-    and     1:5-     (Friedlander    and 

Schick),  A.,  i,  679. 
Di-^-toluidinomethane,     dibenzoyl    de- 
rivative (Heller  and  Kuhn),  A.,  i, 

943. 
s-Di-o-,    -m-,  and    -^'-toluoylhydrazides 

(S'FOLLfi  and  Stevens),  A.,  i,  626. 
m-Ditolyl  (Winston),  A.,  i,  274. 
Di-^tolylcarbamide,  acetyl  and  benzoyl 

derivatives  (Heller  and  Kuhn),  A., 

i,  943. 
Di-o-tolylformazylformic      acid,     ethyl 

ester  (Rabischong),  A.,  i,  273. 
2:5-Di-o-,  -m-,  and  -^-tolyl-l:3:4-oxadi- 

azoles  (SroLL]5  and  Stevens),  A.,  i, 

626. 
3:5-Di-j!?-tolyl-l:2:4-8elenodiazole      and 

its      platinichloiide     (Becker     and 

Meyer),  A.,  i,  698. 
Di-jw-tolyltaurocarbamic  anhydride 

(Wolfbauer),  a.,  i,  869. 
Di-?«-tolyltetrazoniuni  chloride,  action 

of   alcohols    on    (Winston),    A.,    i, 

274. 
2:5-Di-i>-tolyl-l:3:4-thiodiazole  (Stoll6 

and  Stevens),  A.,  i,  627. 
Diundecylideneazine       (Blaise       and 

Gui^rin),  a.,  i,  142. 
Diundecyl-oxadiazole   and    -thiodiazole 

(Stolli?;  and  Schatzlein),  A.,  i,  697. 
Diuresis,  criticism  on  the  researches  on 
(Asher),  a.,  ii,  500. 

phloridzin  (Loewi),  A.,  ii,  274. 
Diuretic    action     of    l:3-dimethylxan- 
thine  (Dreser),  A.,  ii,  360. 

See  also  Urine. 
Diuretics,  effect  of,  with  a  diet  poor  in 
salts  (Haskins),  a.,  ii,  191. 

See  also  Urine. 
Diveratryl-fZ7chloroethane,  and  -chloro- 

ethylene  (Fritsch),  A.,  i,  94. 
Divers'  palsy  (Hill  and  Macleod),  A., 

ii,  54. 
Dixylylaminedisulphonic  acid,  o-amino- 

(Zincke    and    Kuchenbeckeh),    A., 

i,  459. 
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Dixylyls.     See  Tetramethjldiphenyls. 
Dodecahydrodiphenylmethane.     See  di- 

C!/t7oTri(lecane. 
Dodecamethylacridine  haloids   (Senier 

aud  Austin-),  T.,  1202  ;  P.,  176, 
Dodecanoic    acid,     diaminoir/hydroxy-, 
and      its      hydrochloride     and    salts 
(Fischer  and  Abderhaldes\  A.,  i, 
1066. 
Dogs,      new-born,      gastric      juice      of 
(Gmelin),  a.,  ii,  672. 
without  a   pancreas,    feeding    experi- 
ments on  (EMBDE^f  and  Salomon), 
A.,  ii,  625,  827. 
production  of  sugar  in  the  kidney  of, 
under   the   influence   of   phloridzin 
(LUPINE     and     Boulud),     A.,     ii, 
753. 
Dolomite,  formation  of  (Pfaff),  A.,  ii, 
4S. 
iutergrowth    of,     with     nemaphyllite 
from    the    Tyrol    (Focke),    A.,    ii, 
419. 
Dolomites  of  Eastern   Iowa   (Kxight), 

A.,  ii,  744. 
Domeykite,     artificial      production      of 

crystallised  (Koenio),  A.,  ii,  491. 
Drinking  water.  See  under  Water. 
Drags,   organic,   pharmacological  action 

of  (Mathews),  A.,  ii,  501. 
Drying  apparatus,  new  (Bolm),  A.,  ii, 

79. 
Duhem's    "  Regnault  I^aw  "  (v.  Zawid- 

ZKi),  A.,  ii,  237. 
Dalcide  and  its    derivatives    (Carr6), 

A.,  i,  974. 
Dulcitol    hexaphenylcarbamate   (Maqu- 

ENNE  and  Goodwin),  A.,  i,  372. 
Dyeing,  theory  of  (v.  Georoievics),  A., 
i,  81  ;  (BiNZ  and  Schroeter),  A., 
ii,    333;    (Knecht),    A.,    i,    909; 
(Willstatfer),  a.,  i,  1040;  (Biltz), 
A.,  ii,  392. 
histological    preparations,    theory    of 
(Heide.vhain),  a.,  i,  179. 
Dynamic  isomerism.     See  Affinity. 
Dypnone,     stereoisomeric      oximes       of 
(Henriuh  and  Wirth),  A.,  i,   431, 
751. 
Dypnonehydroxylamine  and  its  deriva- 
tives (Hakkiks  and  Gollnitz),  A.,  i, 
427. 
Dypnopinacolene         (Delacre        and 

Gesche),  A.,  i,  32. 
a-jsoDjrpnopinacoIin  (Eijkm.\n),  A.,  i, 

590. 
Dyscrasia,  acid  (Desorez  and  Adler), 

A.,  ii,  193. 
Dysentery,  agglutination  in  (Hewlett), 
A.,  ii,  362. 
toxin   and  antitoxin   (Todd),    A,,    ii, 
760. 


E. 


Earths,  rare  (Muthmann  and  Weiss), 
A.,  ii,  406. 

preparation  of  the,  by  Escales'  method 
(Muthmann),  a.,  ii,  410. 

chemistry  of  the  (Baskerville  and 
Moss  ;  Baskerville  and  Catlett; 
Baskerville  and  Stevenson),  A., 
ii,  260 ;  (Baskerville  andTuRREN- 
TiNE;  Baskerville  and  Holland), 
A.,  ii,  261. 

determination  of  the  atomic  weight  of 
the  (Wild),  A.,  ii,  173. 

atomic  volumes  of  the,  and  their 
significance  for  the  periodic  classifi- 
cation (Benedicks),  A.,  ii,  384. 

oxides  of  the,  action  of  ultra-violet 
light  on  (Baskerville),  A.,  ii, 
108. 

acid  sulphates  of  the  (Brauner  and 
Picek),  a.,  ii,  259. 

thorium  and  zirconium,  behaviour  of, 
towards  organic  bases  (Hartwell), 
A.,  ii,  89. 

separation  of  the  (Urbain  and  La- 
combe),  A.,  ii,  37,  173  ;  (Holm- 
berg  ;  Marc),  A.,  ii,  174. 

See  also  Cerite  metals. 
Ecgonine,  optical  function  of  the  asym- 
metric   carbon   atoms   in    (Gadamer 

and  Amenomiya),  A.,  i,  337. 
Echinoderms,     osmotic    regulation     of 

fluids  in  the  interior  of  (Henri  and 

Lalou),  a.,  ii,  59. 
Eclogite    from    the    Bingera    Diamond 

Field  (Card),  A.,  ii,  350. 
Edestin,  hydrolysis  of  (Abderhalden), 

A.,i,  211. 
Egg.  white  and  yolk  of  (Pollacci),  A., 

i,  639. 
Eggs,    developing,    diff"erence3    in   elec- 
trical potential  in  (Hyde),  A.,  ii, 
826. 

unbroken,  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
on  (Pollacci),  A.,  i,  639. 

of  Acanthias  vulgaris  (Zdakek),  A., 
ii,  495. 

of  Arbacia,  fertilised,  sensitiveness  of 
(Lvon),  a.,  ii,  352. 

birds',  method  of  separating  albumins 
from  the  white  of  (Panormoff),  A., 
i,  274. 

rooks',  albumins  from  the  white  of 
(Worms),  A.,  ii,  190. 

of  Echinoderms,  the  fertilisation  of 
(Loeb),  a.,  ii,  56. 

fishes',  albumin  of,  compared  with 
that  in  the  sperm  in  the  same 
species  (Hugounenq),  A.,  ii, 
496. 
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Eggs,  frog's,  albumiu  of  (Galimard), 
A.,  ii,  496. 
sea     urchins',    solutions     in     which, 

develop  (Loeb),  A.,  ii,  624. 
See  also  Ova. 
Egg-albumin,   the  carbohydrate   group 
in  (Abdeiihalden,  Bergell,  and 
DoRPiNGHAUs),  A.,  i,  640;  (Lang- 
stein),  A.,  i,  790. 
plastein   of    crystalline   (Kura^eff), 
A.,  i,  126. 
Eglestonite      from     Terlingua,     Texas 

(Moses  ;  Hill),  A.,  ii,  46. 
Elaidic  acid,  action  of  nitrogen  peroxide 

on  (Egoroff),  a.,  i,  217. 
Elastin,      decomposition      products     of 
(Abderhalden  and  Schittenhelm), 
A.,  i,  539. 
Elasmometer,  a  new  interferential  form 
of  elasticity  apparatus  (Tutton),  A., 
ii,  14. 
Elderberries,  occurrence  of  tyrosine  in 

(Sack  and  Tollens),  A.,  ii,  836. 
Electrochemistry  : — 
Electrification,  "  contact,"  conditions 
determining  the  sign  and  magnitude 
of  (Perrin),  a.,  ii,  8  ;  (Baudouin), 
A.,  ii,  380. 
Cells,  carbon  (Haber  and  Bruner), 
A.,  ii,  696. 
standard  (Wilsmore),  A.,  ii,  695. 
and  mercury  sulphate  (Hulett), 
A.,  ii,  695. 
voltaic,  founded  on  the  reciprocal 
action   of    saline   liquids  and   of 
metallic  electrodes  (Berthelot), 
A.,  ii,  154. 
Conductivity   of    mixtures  of    acids, 
can  the  formation  of  complexes  be 
deduced  from  the  ?  (Hofmann), 
A.,  ii,  10. 
of  mixtures  of  electrolytes  (Barm- 
water),  A.,  ii,  10. 
of  aqueous  solutions  of  electrolytes 
with  bivalent  ions  (Kohlrausch 
and  GiitiNEisEN),  A.,  ii,  700. 
of  flames  (Bossche),  A.,  ii,  9. 
of  solutions  of  oxalic  acid  in  presence 
of  neutral  salts  (Fedoroff),  A., 
ii,  157. 
of  selenium,  relation  between  the, 
and  the  intensity  of  the  incident 
light  (Hopius),  A.,  ii,  156. 
of  sodium,  influence  of  temperature 

on  the  (Bernini),  A.,  ii,  156. 
of  sodium  and  potassium  chlorides 
in  mixtures  of  water  and  ethyl 
alcohol  (Schapire),  A.,  ii,  801. 
of  aqueous  solutions  at  high 
temperatures,  apparatus  for  the 
(No yes  and  Coolidge),  A.,  ii, 
226. 


ELECniOCHEMISTRY  : — 

Conductivity  of  solutions  in  bromine 
(Plotnikoff),  a.,  ii,  156. 
of    solutions   in    thiocyanates   and 
thiocarbimides      (  Kahlenbero), 
a.,  ii,  225. 
change  in  the,  of  solutions  of  salts, 
]>roduced    by    alkali    hydroxides 
(Ehrenfeld),  a.,  ii,  157. 
of  solutions  of  vanadyl  trichloride 
in    water   (Agafonoff),    A.,    ii, 
156. 
Conductivity  curves  of  Kraus,  signifi- 
cance of  the  maximum  in  the,   at 
hi<;h  temperatures  (Jones),  A.,   ii, 
464. 
Electric   currents,    behaviour  of  red 
colloidal   gold   solutions   towards 
(Blake),  A.,  ii,  130. 
alternating,   use   of,   in    chemistry, 
and    the    reactions    which    they 
determine  (Berthelot),    A.,   ii, 
465. 
Electric  discharge,  influence  of  the, 
at  points  on  the  combination  and 
decomposition  of  gases  (de  Hemp- 
tinnk),  a.,  ii,  224. 
Electric  emissions  in  a  disruptive  dis- 
charge  in    air,    and    the   action   of 
radium  on  (Sokolzoff),  A.,  ii,  378. 
Electric    furnace,    new,    and    other 
electric      heating     appliances      for 
laboratory  use  (Morse  and  Frazer), 
A.,  ii,  651. 
Electric    light,   concentrated,    action 
of,     on     reimin,    renninogen,    and 
antirennin  (Schmidt-Nielsen),  A., 
ii,  422. 
Electric  osmose  in    liquid  ammonia 
(AscoLi),  A.,  ii,  108. 
in  methyl  alcohol  (Baudouin),  A., 
ii,  380,  466. 
Electric  spark,  improvements  in  the 
photographic  method  for  recording 
the    action   of   n-rays   on   a   small 
(Blondlot),  a.,  ii,  604. 
Electric  transport  of  dissolved  salts, 
experimental  law  of  (Ponsot),  A., 
ii,  232. 
Electrical    resistance     of     bismuth, 
action  of  radium  bromide  on  the 
(Paillot),  a.,  ii,  155. 
of  lead  peroxide  (Streintz),  A.,  ii, 

604. 
of  selenium,   change  of,   under  the 
influence    of    certain    substances 
(Griffiths),  A.,  ii,  8. 
Electrical  resistance  thermometry  at 
the  temperature  of  boiling  hydrogen 
(Dewar),  a.,  ii,  380. 
Electrodes,   luminous  effects    at    (v, 
Bolton),  A.,  ii,  2. 
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ELECTROrHEMISTKY  : — 

Electrodes,  ralorael,  concentration  of 

mercur}'  ions  in  (Ley  and  Heim- 

BrcHER),  A.,  ii,  465. 
gas,    influence   of  pressnve   on   the 

E.M.F.  of  (WuLF),  A.,  ii,  533. 
gold,     'palladium,     and     platinum, 

polarisation   of  (RoTH^fe),   A.,   ii, 

308. 
standard    (Sauer),    A.,    ii,     307  ; 

(Danxeel),  A.,  ii,  697. 
Anodes    of    aluminium    and    copper 

(Fischer),  A.,  ii,  534. 
of    antimony,    bismuth,    and    tin 

(Eli5S    and    Thijmmel),    A.,    ii, 

541. 
copper,  decomposition  of  (ToMMASi), 

A.,  ii,  734. 
unattackable,  behaviour  of,   in  the 

electrolysis   of  hydrochloric  acid 

(Bose),  a.,  ii,  697. 
Anodic    dissolution     of    metals    and 

their  passivity  (Sackur),  A.,  ii, 

802. 
evolution  of  oxygen  (Foerster  and 

Piguet),  a.,  ii,  697. 
Cathode,  rotating,  material  and  shape 

of  the  (Medway),  A.,  ii,  770. 
Electrolysis  with  alternating  currents 

(Le  BiiAXC  and  Schick),  A.,  ii, 

229  ;  (Brochet  and  Petit),  A., 

ii,  230  ;  (Peaece  and  Couchbt), 

A.,  ii,  231. 
by  an  alternating  current,  influence 

of  complex  ions  on  (Brochet  and 

Petit),  A.,  ii,  229. 
with     rapidly     moving     electrodes 

(Amberg),   a.,  ii,  593;  (Saxd), 

A.,  ii,  605. 
of   alkali    chlorides    (Guye),    A., 

ii,  29  ;   (Tardy  and  Guye),  A. , 

ii,  534. 
of      chloric     acid     and     chlorates 

(Brochet),  A.,  ii,  249. 
of    potassium   double  cyanides  (v. 

Hayek),  A.,  i,  479. 
of  fused  organic  salts  (Berl),  A.,  i, 

282. 
of   an  aqueous  solution    of   silver 

selenate  (Mulder),  A.,  ii,  32. 
ofwater,hi8toryof  the(NEUBURGEB), 
A.,  ii,  11. 

(lecture  experiment)  (Teclu),  A., 
ii,  477. 
Electrolytes,    nature  of  concentrated 

solutions  of  (Jones  and  Getman), 

A.,  ii,  386. 
with  bivalent  ions,  conductivity  of 

aqueous  solutionsof  (KoHLRAOSOH 

and  GriJneisen),  A.,  ii,  700. 
dissociation  of,  in  alcoholic  solutions 

(GoDLEWSKi),  A.,  ii,  701. 


Electrochemistry  : — 
Electrolytes,    fused,    new   method  of 

determining  the  freezing  points  of 

(LiEBKXECHT  and  Nilsen),  a., 

ii,  11. 
action  of,  on  enzymes  (Cole),  A.,  i, 

128,  131. 
amphoteric,    theory  of  (Walker), 

A.,  ii,  309  ;  (Bredig),  A.,  ii,  802. 
Electrochemical  changes  with  solid 
substances  (Haber  and  Tolloczko), 
A.,  ii,  813. 
Electrolytic    deposition    of    metals, 
apparatus  for  the,  using  a  rotating 
cathode  (Shepherd),  A.,  ii,  80. 
Electrolytic  dissociation,  influence  of 
non -electrolytes     and      electrolytes 
on  the  degree  (Wilderman),  A.,  ii, 
232. 
Electrolytic  formation  of  adipic  acid 

(Bouveault),  a.,  i,  8,  9. 
of   adipic,    glutaric,    and    succinic 

acids  (Yaxzetti  and  Coppadoro), 

A.,  i,  141. 
of    amino-     and    nitro-compounds 

(Liliexfeld),  a.,  i,  295. 
of  fatty  amines  (Farbwerke  vorm. 

Meister,  Lucius,  &  Bkuning), 

A.,  i,  29.5. 
of    perchlorate  (Oechsli),    A.,   ii, 

22. 
of  hydrogen  peroxide  (Richarz),  A., 

ii,  114. 
of  metallic  permanganates  (Chem- 

ische  Fabrik  Griesheim-Elek- 

TROX),  A.,  ii,  127. 
of  nitrites  from  nitrates  (Mijller  and 

Weber),  A.,  ii,  116;  (Muller), 

A.,  ii,  117. 
of  alkali  selenates  (Muller),  A.,  ii, 

121. 
of  tungsten  bronzes  (Engels),  A., 

ii,  129. 
of  vanadium  and  its  alloys  (Gin), 

A.,  ii,  41. 
Electrolytic  oxidation  of  gallic  acid 

and  pyrogallol  (A.  G.  and  F.  M. 

Perkin),  T.,  243  ;  P.,  18. 
of  organic  compounds  (Farbwerkb 

vorm.     Meister,     Lucius,     & 

Brvnixg),  a.,  i,  813. 
of    sodium    thiosulphat*    and    the 

mechanism       of      the       process 

(Thatcher),  A.,  ii,  395. 
Electrolytic  reduction    (Haber  and 

Russ),  A.,  ii,  309. 
of  nitric  acid  in  metallic  nitrates 

to    ammonia    (Easton),    A.,    ii, 

84. 
of  nitro-compounds  of  the  anthrac- 
ene, naphthalene,  and  phenanthr- 

ene  series  (Moller),  A.,  i,  345. 
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Electrochemistry  : — 

Electrolytic  reduction  of  nitrobenz- 
ene, influence  of  the  cathode 
material  on  the  (Lob  and  Moore), 
A.,  ii,  310.  « 

Electromotive     behaviour     (Nernst 
and  Sanu),  A.,  ii,  612. 
of    vanadium     (Marino),    A.,    ii, 
412. 
Electromotive    force    resulting    from 
the  contact  and  reciprocal  action 
of  two  liquids  (Berthelot),  A., 
ii,  9,  155. 
of    some    strong   oxidising   agents, 
reproduction  of  the  (Scobai),  A., 
ii,  9. 
produced  at   the  surface  of  animal 
membranes  on  contact  with  various 
electrolytes    (Galeotti),    A.,    ii, 
802. 
calculation  of  the,  betweeu  elements 
of    the     calomel     element    type 
(Bronsted),  a.,  ii,  108. 
Electrons,   hypothesis  of  (Jorissen), 

A.,  ii,  394. 
Dielectric   cohesion  of  argon  and  its 
mixtures     (Bouty),     A.,     ii, 
309. 
of  saturated  mercury  vapour  and 
its  mixtures  (Bouty),   A.,    ii, 
604. 
constants  of  some  inorganic  solvents 
(Schlundt),  a.,  ii,  308. 
of  solvents  and  solutions(EGGERs), 
A.,  ii,  224. 
Spark  potential  in  bromine,  chlorine, 

and  helium  (Ritter),  A.,  ii,  463. 
Polarisation  of  gold,  palladium,  and 
platinum  electrodes  (Roth^),  A.,  ii, 
308. 
Transference  number,   determination 
of  a,  in  the  electrolysis  of  a  fused 
salt  (Lorenz  and  Fausti),   A.,  ii, 
699. 
Ions,    velocities    of    the,    in    liquid 
ammonia    solutions     (Franklin 
and  Cady),  A.,  ii,  466. 
relations   of,   to   ciliary    movement 

(Lillie),  a.,  ii,  273. 
combination  of  a  solvent  with  the 
(Morgan  and   Kanolt),  A.,  ii, 
535. 
complex,  formation  of  (v.  Euler), 

A.,  ii,  11,  379. 
hvdrated,  existence  of  (Vaillant), 

'a.,  ii,  469. 
mobile,  considerations  in  supjiort  of 
the  theory  of  (Reychler),  A. ,  ii, 
534. 
rhodanic,  halogen,  and  cyanogen, 
relationship  among  (Grossmann), 
A.,  i,  147. 


Electrochemistry  : — 
Ionic  concentrations,  small  (Haber), 
A.,    ii,    607,    808;    (Bodlander  ; 
Abegg  ;  Danneel),  a.,  ii,  713. 
Ionic      reactions,      experiments     on 
(DuPRi?;),  A.,  ii,  229. 
in  organic  chemistry  (Lob),  A.,  ii, 
535. 
lonisation  and  chemical  combination 
(Walker),  T.,  1082  ;  P.,  133. 
and    chemical    combination  in  the 
liquefied    halogen    hydrides   and 
liydrogen    sulphide      (Walker, 
McIntosh,  and  Archibald),  T., 
1098  ;  P.,  134. 
caused   by  the   impact  of  negative 
ions      of     incandescent      carbon 
(Stark),  A.,  ii,  228. 
in  atmospheiic  air  (McClelland), 

A.,  ii,  111. 
of  chromophores  (Decker),  A.,  ii, 

702. 
of  ])hosphorus  (Bloch),  A.,  ii,  117. 
thermal,  of  salt  vapours  (Moreau), 
A.,  ii,  536. 
Element,  supposed  new,  in  beryl  (Pol- 

lok),  T.,  1630  ;  P.,  189. 
Elements   and   compounds    (Ostwald), 
T.,  506;  P.,  78. 
theoretical    considerations    respecting 
the    origin     and     essence     of     the 
(Hentzschel),  a.,  ii,  327. 
laws    of    formation   of  the    (Tschit- 

scherin),  a.,  ii,  475. 
distribution  of  the,  in  the  earth  in  re- 
lation to  their  atomic  weights  (de 
Launay),  a.,  ii,  327. 
systematic       classification      of      the 

(Traube),  a.,  ii,  643. 
relation     between     solution     tension, 
atomic  volume,    and    physiological 
action  of   the  (Mathews),  A.,    ii, 
197. 
disintegration   of  the   (Kauffmann), 
A.,  ii,  720. 
Elemi,  "caricari"  (Tschirch  and  Reut- 
ter),  a.,  i,  332. 
colophonia,  from  Mauritius,  and  Ta- 
camahaca  (Tschirch    and    Saal), 
A.,  i,  758,  759. 
See  also  Resins. 
Elemi  group,   resins  of  the  (Tschirch 

and  Saal),  A.,  i,  759. 
Emanations.    See  under  Photochemistry. 
Emanium  (Giesel),  A.,  ii,  462,  800. 
Embryonic  ferments  (Hartog),  A.,  ii, 

624. 
Embryos,  action  of  atropine   and  pilo- 
carpine on  (Sollmann),  A.,  ii,  182. 
Empyema,    bacteriology  of  (Bythell), 

A.,  ii,  629. 
Emulsin,  action  of  (Herzog),  A.,  ii,'164. 
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Emnlsions,  observations  on  (Ramsden), 

A.,  ii,  323. 
Endotryptase,  activity  of,  in  dead  yeast 

cells  under  varying  conditions  (Gro- 

MOFF  and  Grigokieff),  A.,  i,  960. 
Energy,    free,     and     reaction    veiocity 
(Bodenstein),  a.,  ii,  717. 
significance  of  the  coefficient  B  in 
the  expression   for  the  alteration 
of  (v.  Jcptxek),  a.,  ii,  549. 

of  a  weak  acid  in  presence  of  one  of 
its  normal  salts,  appai-eut  diminution 
of  the  (Chesneau),  A.,  ii,  390. 
Energy  of  formation,  free,  in  several  re- 
actions  of    technical   importance   (v. 

JUPTNER),  A.,  ii,  382,  549. 
Enhydrina  curLus,   and    E.    valakadien 

venom.     See  Poison,  sea  snake. 
Erttadi  scuiviens,  saponins  of  the  seeds 

of  (Rosexthaler),  a.,  ii,  72. 
Enzyme  action  (Armstrong),  A.,  i,  956, 
957,  1070  ;  (Armstrong  and 
Caldwell),  A.,  i,  957,  1070  ; 
(Dakin),  A.,  i,  1071  ;  (Fokin),  A., 
i,  1071;  ii,  119,  280;  (Lieber- 
mann),  a.,  ii,  474  ;  (Baren- 
drecht),  a.,  ii,  551,  719. 

as  bearing  on  the  validity  of  the  ionic 
dissociation  hypothesis  and  on  the 
phenomena  of  vital  change  (Arm- 
strong), A.,  i,  958. 

considered  as  equilibria  in  a  homo- 
geneous system  (Visser),  A.,  i,  540. 

emission    of   Blondlot's   rays   in    the 
course  of  (Lambert),  A.,  ii,  271. 
Enzymes  and  fatty  degeneration  (  Wald- 
vosel),  a.,  ii,  751. 

lability  of  (Aso),  A.,  i,  958. 

lability  and  activity  of  (LoEw),  A.,  i, 
463. 

influence  of  acidity  on  (Petit),  A. ,  i, 
541,  839. 

action  of  alcohols  and  acids  on  (Bo- 
korny),  a.,  i,  129. 

influence  of  electrolytes  on  (Cole),  A., 
i,  128,  131. 

action  of  fluorescent  substances  on 
toxins  and  (v.  Tappeinkr),  A.,  i, 
131. 

action  of  hydrogen  peroxide  on  (Van- 
dkvelde),  a.,  i,  958. 

inhibitory  influence  of  foreign  mole- 
cules on  the  action  of,  on  amides 
and  glucosides  (Gonnermann),  A., 
i,  792. 

sucroclastic  action  of,  compared  with 
that  of  acids  (Ar.m.stkong  and 
Caldwell),  A.,  i,  957. 

which  induce  fermentation  isolated 
from  the  cells  of  higher  animals 
(Stoklasa  and  CzERN'f),  A.,  i, 
275. 


Enzymes  from   lactose   (Buchneb   and 

Meisenheimer),  a.,  i,  212. 
in  the  seeds  of  plants  which  decom- 
poses   fats  into   glycerol  and   fatty 

acids  (Fokin),  A./i,  1071  ;  ii,  199, 

280. 
in  sugar  beet  (Stoklasa,  JelInek,  and 

VfTEK),  A.,  ii,  365. 
of  the  thymus  and  suprarenal  (JoxEs), 

A.,  ii,  191. 
in  "  harsh  "  or  "turned"  wine  (La- 

borde),  a.,  ii,  278. 
of  yeast  (Shiga),  A.,  i,  1071. 
amide-splitting,  in  fungi   (Shibata), 

A.,  ii,  432. 
diastatic,  of  green  malt,  distribution  of 

the  (FiJRSTL  V.  Teichek),  A,,  ii, 

761. 
embryonic  (Hartog),  A.,  ii,  624. 
hydrolytic,    from   ehaulmoogra    seeds 

(Power  and  Gornall),    T.,    840; 

P.,  135. 
oxidising  (Chodat  and  Bach),  A.,  i, 
704. 

and  their  action  of,  on  carbohydrates 
(Sieber),  a.,  i,  129. 

of  cow's  and  human  milk,  reactions 
of  the  (Rullmann),  A.,  ii,  304; 
(Utz),  a.,  ii,  848. 
oxidising  and   reducing,  in   the  liver 

(Abelous  and  Ribaut),  A.,  i,  704; 

(Abelous  and  Alov),  A.,  ii,  188; 

(Pozzi-Escot),  a.,  ii,  272. 
peptone-splitting,  of  the  pancreas  and 

intestine    (Weinland  ;    Vernon), 

A.,  ii,  57. 
proteolytic  (Herzog),  A.,  i,  129. 

the  combined  action  of  (Levene  and 
Stookey),  a.,  ii,  674. 

in   germinating  barley  (Weis),  A., 
ii,  280. 

in  leucaemic  blood  (Schumm),  A.,  ii, 
64,  747  ;  (Erben),  A.,  ii,  573. 

of  ox-spleen  and   -serum  (Hedin), 
A.,  ii,  58. 
resj)iration-,      of     moulds     (Kostyt- 

schew),  a.,  ii,  633. 
sucroclastic,  rate  of  change  conditioned 

by,  and  influence  of  the  products  of 

change  on  the  (Armstroxo),  A.,  i, 

956,  957. 
sugar-forming,     of    the    liver    (BoR- 

chardt),  a.,  ii,  188. 
sugar  destroying,  in  organs  (Hirsch), 

A.,  ii,   60;  (Feinschmidt),  A.,  ii, 

61. 
Enzymes.     See  also  : — 
Adenase. 
Amidase. 
Amylase. 
Amylocoagulase. 
Arginase. 
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Enzymes.     See  also  : — 
Catalase. 
Emulsin. 
Endotryptase. 
Erepsin. 
Fibrin  ferment. 
Guanase. 
Haemase. 
Invertase. 
Invertin. 
Laccase. 
Lactase. 
Lipase. 
Maltase. 
Melibiasc. 
Monilia-invertase. 
Oxydases. 
Pepsin. 
Peroxydase. 
Philothion. 
Protease. 
Pseudo-sarcin. 
Reductases. 
Rennet. 
Thrombin. 
Trypsin. 
Tyrosinase. 
Zymase. 
Eosin,  action  of,  on  oxidisable  substances 

(Straub),  a.,  i,  896. 
Ephedrine,  conversion  of,  into  tf-ephedr- 

ine  (Flaecher),  A.,  i,  769. 
Epichlorohydrin,     action    of,    on    the 

sodium  derivative  of  acetylacetone 

(Haller  and  Blanc),  A.,  i,  180. 
reaction   of,   witli  ^-toluidine   (CoHN 

and  Friedlander),  A.,  i,  866. 
Epidermis,    uptake  of   water  and    salt 
by  the  (FiLEHNE  and  Biberfeld),  A., 
ii,  575. 
Epilepsy,  choline  in   the    cerebrospinal 
fluid  in  (Donath),  A.,  ii,  63  ;  (Mans- 
feld),  a.,  ii,  623. 
Epinephrine       {adrenaline)      (Abder- 

halden    and     Bergell),    A.,     i, 

791. 
and  its  degradation  products  (Abel), 

A.,  i,  264. 
and  its  urate  and  benzoyl  derivative 

(Pauly),  a.,  i,  540. 
constitution  of  (Jowett),  T.,  192;  P., 

18  ;  (Pauly),  a.,  i,    128  ;  (Bert- 
rand),  A.,  i,  956. 
constitution  and  synthesis  of  (Fried- 

MANN  ;  Meyer),  A.,  i,  1069. 
physiological     action     of    (Loeper  ; 

Brodie  and  Dixon),  A.,  ii,  196; 

(Drummond  ;       Drummond      and 

Noel  Baton),  A., ii, 430  ;  (Elliott), 

A.,  ii,  577. 
intravenous  injection  of  (Hamburger), 

A.,  ii,  501. 


Epinephrine  (adrenalinr),  destruction  of, 

in  the   organism  (Embden  and   v. 

Furth),    a.,   ii,   61  ;  (Weiss  and 

Harris),  A.,  ii,  628. 

action  of,  on  the  bladder  (Elliott), 

A.,  ii,  832. 
action  of,   on    the    hepatic  glycogen 
(Doyon     and     Kareff),     A.,     ii, 
272. 
pupil  dilatation  caused  by  (Meltzer 

and  Auer),  A.,  ii,  360. 
effect  of  poisons   after  -injections    of 
(Exner),  a.,  ii,  276.  ' 
Epithelium,   ciliated,  action  of   varions 
monhydric  alcohols  on  (Brky'rr),  A., 
ii,  65. 
Equation  of  condition  for  gases  (Goebel), 

A.,  ii,  311,  706. 
Equation  of  state,  and  the  liquid  state 

(van  der  Waals),  a.,  ii,  386. 
Equations  of  Clausius  and  van  der  "Waals 
for    the   mean    lengtli    of    path   and 
number  of  collisions  (Kohnstamm), 
A.,  ii,  473. 
Equilibrium  : — 

Phase    rule,    simple    proofs    of   the 
(Ponsot),  a.,  ii,  314. 
elementary  demonstration  of    (Ra- 

veau),  a.,  ii,  313. 
conception  of  independent   compo- 
nents (Wegscheider),  a.,  ii,  17  ; 
(van  Laar),  a.,  ii,  314. 
exceptions  to  the,  especially  in  the 
case  of  optically  active  substances 
(Byk),  a.,   ii,   16,   313  ;   (Weg- 
scheider), A.,  ii,  112,  389. 
application  of  the,  to  mixtures   of 
iron  and  carbon  (Roozeboom),  A., 
ii,  717. 
ammonia    soda    process    from    the 
standpoint  of  the  (Feuot^eff), 
A.,  ii,  730. 
Equilibrium,     Duhem's      "  Regnaiilt 
Law"    (v.    Zawidzki),    A.,    ii, 
237. 
indifferent  points  (Saurel),  A.,  ii, 

715. 
conditions  of  the   indifferent  state 

(ARlfes),  A.,  ii,  244. 
the  (^-surface  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  binary  mixture,  which  behaves 
as  a  pure  sub.stance  (Verschaf- 
felt),  a.,  ii,  385. 
derivation  of    the    formula    which 
gives   the   relation    between    the 
concentration  of  coexisting  phases 
for   binary   mixtures    (van    der 
Waals),  A.,  ii,  807. 
Px  curves  of  mixtures  of  acetone 
and  ether   and   of  carbon   tetra- 
chloride and  acetone  at  0°  (Ger- 
rits),  a.,  ii,  807. 
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Equilibrium  : — 

Equilibrium,  determination  of  the 
conditions  of  coexistence  of  vapour 
and  liquid  phases  of  mixtures 
of  gases  at  low  temperatures 
(Kamerlingh  Onnes  and  Zakr- 
ZEWSKi),  A.,  ii,  807. 

conditions  of  coexistence  of  binary 
mixtures  of  normal  substances 
according  to  the  law  of  corre- 
sponding states  (Kamerlingh 
Onnes  and  Zakrzewski),  A.,  ii, 
807. 

of  a  homogeneous  phase,  stability 
of  (Saurel),  a.,  ii,  550. 

of  a  solid  with  a  liquid  phase, 
chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
critical  state  (van  der  Waals), 
A.,  ii,  389. 

of  bivariant  systems,  stability  of  the 
(Saurel),  A.,  ii,  643. 

of  bi-  and  multi-variant  systems, 
stability  of  the  (Saurel),  A.,  ii, 
643,  715. 

in  the  system,  NH4NO3  +  AgNOg 
(v.  Zawidzki),  a.,  ii,  389. 

of  the  system,  benzene,  acetic  acid, 
and  water  (Lincoln),  A.,  ii, 
473. 

of  the  system,  bromine  +  iodine 
(Roozeboom),  a.,  ii,  165. 

of  the  system,  sulphur  +  chlorine 
(Roozeboom  and  Aten),  A.,  ii, 
394. 

phenomena  of  solidification  and 
transformation  in  the  systems, 
NH^NOg-AgNOs,  and  KNOg'Ag 
NO3 (Roozeboom),  A.,  ii,  112. 

observations  on  the  system — zinc 
chloride,  ammonium  chloride, 
and  water  (Meerburg),  A.,  ii, 
112. 
Equilibriom  curves  in  the  system, 
7)-biomotoluene  and  dibromobenz- 
ene  (BoRODOWSKvand  Bogojaw- 
lensky),  a.,  ii,  550. 

of  the  hydrates  of  nickel  sulphate 
(Steele  and  Johnson),  T.,  120. 
Phases,  thermometric  analysis  of  solid 

(Shepherd),  A.,  ii,  314. 
Equilibrium,  chemical.     See  AflSnity. 
Erbium  chloride  and  nitrate,  influence 

of  dilution  on  the  absorption  spectra 

of  concentrated  solutions  of  (Purvis), 

A.,  ii,  4. 
oxide  and  didymium  oxide,  estimation 

of   the    amount    of,    by   means  of 

absorptirn  bands  of  their  solutions 

(Purvis),  A.,  ii,  89. 
Erepsin  (Nakayama),  A.,  ii,  425. 
Erikite  from  Greenland  (Boggild),  A., 
ii,  49. 

Lxxxvi.  ii. 


woErucic  acid  audits  reactions (Ponzio), 

A.,  i,  797. 
Erythrin  {erylhric  acid)  (Juillard,)  A., 

i,  593  ;  (Ronceray),  A.,  i,  897. 
Erythrolysis,  specific  (Quinan),  A.,  ii, 

354. 
Erythroxylon  coca  leaves  (Hartwich), 

A.,  ii,  73. 
Eserine   (physostigmine),    inhibition    of 
the  action  of,  by  calcium  chloride 
(Matthews  and   Brown),  A.,  ii, 
758. 
action  of,  on  the  denervated  sphincter 
iiidis  (Anderson),  A.,  ii,  578. 
Esterification  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid 
(Meyer),  A.,  i,  216. 
of     os-di-     and      -poly-basic      acids 
(Wegscheider  and  Glogau),  A.,  i, 
249. 
velocity  of.     See  AflBnity. 
Esterification    constants    of    the    acid 
esters  of  methyl  substituted  succinic 
acids      (Bone,      Sudborough,      and 
Sprankling),  T.,  534;  P.,  64. 
Esters  of  high  molecular  weight,  purifi- 
cation  of,    by   vacuum    distillation 
(Krafft),  a.,  i,  136. 
electrolytic  reduction  of  (Tafel  and 
Friedrichs),  A.,i,849 ;  (MErrLER), 
A.,  i,  1012. 
acetylenic,     condensation     of,     with 

alcohols  (MouREu),  A.,  i,  286. 
ethylenic,  hydrolysis  of  (MouREu),  A., 

i,  285. 
optically  inactive,  hydrolysis  of,  by 
means  of  enzymes  (Dakin),  A.,  i, 
1071. 
organic,    calculation   of  the   heats  of 
combustion  of  (Lemoult),  A.,  ii,  12. 
unsaturated,  action  of  hydroxylamine 
on  (Harries  and  Haarmann),  A., 
i,  231. 
Estragol,  synthesis  of  (Tiffeneau),  A., 

i,  872. 
Ethane,  action  of  ozone  on  (Bone  and 
Drugman),  p.,  127. 
slow  combustion  of  (Bone  and  Stock- 
ings), T.,  693  ;  P.,  106  ;  (Bone  and 
Drugman),  P.,  128. 
Ethanedicarbozylic  acid.     See  Succinic 

acid. 
Ethane-a)3-disulphomc  acid,  ethyl  ester 
(Autenrieth  and  Bernheim),  A.,  i, 
978. 
Ethanetetracarboxylic   acid,    disodium 
derivative,  ethyl  ester,  action  of  ethyl 
/3-iodopropionate  on  (Silbbrrad),  T., 
611  ;  P.,  61. 
Ethanolaminoacetocatechol      and      its 
hydrochloride     (Farbwerke     vorm. 
AIeister,  Lucius,  &  BatlNiNG),  A.,  i, 
873. 

72 
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EthenyWtaminonaplithalene,      iV^-ethyl 

derivative,    salts    of  (Meldola    and 

Lane),  T.,  1599  ;  P.,  214. 
Ethenyl^riaminonaphthalenes,  isomeric, 

replacement  of  the  amino-group  in,  by 

bromine  (Meldola  and  Lane),   T., 

1597;  P.,  214. 
2-EthenyIaminophenol,  4-cliloro-,  and  its 

salts  (Upson),  A.,  i,  736. 
Ether.     See  Ethyl  ether. 
Ether,   CgHj403Cl4,  from  a)8j3-trichloro- 

etliyl  ester  (Oddo  and  Mameli),  A.,  i, 

281. 
Ethers,  preparation  of  (Moureu),  A.,  i, 
285. 

preparation  of,  by  means  of  mag- 
nesium compounds  and  halogen 
raethylethers,  XCH20R(Hamonet), 
A.,  i,  401. 

volatility  of  (Henry),  A.,  i,  466. 

heats  of  combustion  of,  viewed  as 
additive  properties  (Lemoult),  A., 
ii,  12. 

compounds  of,  with  nitric  acid  (Cohen 
and  Gatecliff),  P.,  194. 
"Etherates."     See  Ethyl  ether. 
Ethereal   sulphates,    occurrence  of,   in 

lower  animals  (Kelly),  A.,  ii,  427. 
Ethoxalylaniline-iV-carboxylate  (Diels 

and  Nawiasky),  A.,  i,  981. 
)3-Ethoxyacraldehyde  acetal  (Claisen), 

A.,  i,  14. 
3-Ethoxyazobenzene.     See   Benzeneazo- 

phenetole. 
m-Ethoxybenzamide  and    its  iV^-mono- 

and  -di-methyl  derivatives  (Feitsch), 

A.,  i,  58. 
Ethoxybenzidine   and  its  iV^-bisbenzyl- 
idene  derivatives  (Jaoobson,  Franz, 
and  Honigsberger),  A.,  i,  202. 

diazonium  salt  of,  action  of  heat  on 
(Cain),  P.,  249. 
m-Ethoxybenzoic  acid,  amide,   methyl- 
amide,  and  dimethylamide,  action  of, 

on         tetramethyldiaminobenzhydrol 

(FRIT.SCH),  A.,  i,  58. 
4-Ethoxybenzophenone,  4'-nitro- 

(AuwERs),  A.,  i,  67. 
6-(or       7-)Ethoxyis^carbostyril-3-carb- 

oxylic   acid,   4-hydroxy-,  ethyl  ester 

(Kusel),  A.,  i,  619. 
3-Ethoxy-oo-dimethylpropionic  acid  and 

its  esters  (Marcilly),  A.,  i,  219. 
5-Ethoxy-3:4-dimethylpyrazole         and 

nitroso-  (Wolff),  A.,  i,  722. 
3-Ethoxydiphenyl    (Jacobson,   Franz, 

and     Honigsberger),    A.,    i,     203 ; 

(Jacobson  and  Loeb),  A.,  i,  204. 
Ethoxydiphenylamines,     5-     and     4'-, 

bromoamino-derivatives  of,  and  their 

salts  (Jacobson,  Franz,  and  Zaar), 

A.,  i,  122. 


3  -Ethoxydiphenyl-4-  diazonium  hydr- 
oxide and  salts  4'-hydroxy-(CAiN),  P., 
249. 

Ethoxydiphenylenebisphenylthiocarb- 
amide  (Jacobson,  Franz,  and  Honigs- 
berger), A.,  i,  208. 

Ethoxyethylsuccinic  acid  and  its  ethyl 
ester  and  salts  (Fittig  and  Scheen), 
A.,  i,  418. 

Ethoxyethylthiolphenyl- 1 : 3 :5-triazine 
(Johnson  and  Menge),  A.,  i,  949. 

6-Ethoxy-2-ethylthiopyrimidine 

(Wheeler  and  Johnson),  A.,  i,  625. 

6-Ethoxyflavanone  and  its  compounds 
with  aldehydes  (Katschalowsky  and 
V.  Kostanecki),  a.,  i,  911. 

6-Ethoxyflavonol  and  its  acetyl  deriva- 
tive (v.  Kostanecki  and  Lampe),  A., 
i,  440. 

5-Ethoxy-/3-heptanone-€-carboxylaniide- 
7-carboxylic     acid,     e-cyano-.       See 
4-Ethoxy-6-keto-2-methyl-5-ethyl- 
piporidine-3-carboxylic  acid,  5-cyano- 
2-hydroxy-. 

5-Ethoxy-j8-hexanone-e-carboxylamide- 
7-carboxylic   acid,  e-cyano-.     See   4- 
Elhoxy-6-keto-2:5-dimethylpiperidine- 
3-carboxylic      acid,      5-cyano-2-hydr- 
oxy-. 

o-Ethoxyhydrazobenzene  (Jacobson, 
Franz,  and  Honigsberger),  A.,  i, 
202. 

m-Ethoxyhydrazobenzene( Jacobson  an  d 
Honigsberger),  A.,  i,  206. 

4-Ethoxy-l-a-hydroxyethylbenzene  and 
its  phenylurethane  (Klages  and 
Eppelsheim),  a.,  i,  46. 

2-Ethoxy-l-«-hydroxypropylbenzene 
and  its  phenylurethane  (Klages),  A., 
i,  1001. 

4-Ethoxy-6-kiBto-2:5-dimethylpiperid- 
ine-3-carboxylic      acid,      5-cyano-2- 
hydroxy-,    ethyl   ester  (Errera   and 
Labate),  a.,  i,  190. 

4-Ethoxy-6-keto-2-inethyl-5-ethylpyrid- 
ine-  and  -5-propylpiperidine-3-carb- 
oxylic  acids,  5-cyano-2-hydroxy-, 
ethyl  esters  (Errera  and  Labate), 
A.,  i,  190. 

6-(or  7- )Ethoxy-3-methyh'socarbostyril, 
4-hydroxy-  (Kijsel),  A.,  i,  619. 

4-Ethoxymethylcoumarilic  acid  (Stoer- 
MER  and  Oetker),  A.,  i,  245. 

5-Ethoxy-2'-methyldiphenylaniine, 
2-amino-     (Jacobson,     Franz,     and 
Zaar),  A.,  i,  122. 

Ethoxymethyleneacetoacetic  acid,  ethyl 
ester,  action  of,  on  alkylcyanoacet- 
amides  (Errera  and  Labate),  A.,  i, 
189. 

;8-Ethoxymethylenepyrotartaric  acid 
(Fighter  and  Rudin),  A.,  i,  473. 
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Ethoxymethylphenylglyoxylic  acids, 
2:4-  and  4:2-  (Eukman),  A.,  i,  665. 

5-Ethoxy-3-methylpyrazole  and  its 
isomeric  nitroso-derivatives  (Wolff), 
A.,  i,  722. 

2-Ethoxy-4-methylpyrimidine,  6-hydr- 
oxy-  (Bruce),  A.,  i,  574. 

6-Ethoxy-2-inetliylthiol-5-methylpyrim- 
idine,  4-chloro-  (Wheeler  and  Jamie- 
son),  A.,  i,  942. 

2-Ethoxy-a-naphthoic  acid  (Bodkoux), 
A.,  i,  167. 

5-Ethoxy-;3-octanone-e-carboxylamide- 
7-carboxylic  acid,  e-cyano-.      See  4- 
Ethoxy-6-keto-2-methyl-5-propy]pi- 
peridine-3-carboxylic  acid,  5-cyano-2- 
hydroxy-. 

S-Ethoxjrphenol,  2-amino-,  and  its 
derivatives  (Henrich  and  Schif,ren- 
berg),  a.,  i,  1049. 

Ethoxyphenyl-.     See  also  Phenetyl-. 

6-£thoxy-l-phenylbenziminazole,  o-  and 
TO-bromo-,  and  the  2-thiol  of  the 
m-bromo-compound  (Jacobson, 
Franz,  and  Zaar),  A.,  i,  122. 
2-thiol-,  and  its  acetyl  and  4  methyl 
derivatives  and  mercury  compound 
(Jacobson  and  Hugershoff),  A., 
i,  106. 

5-Etlioxy-l-plienylbenzoxazole  (Hen- 
rich  and  Schieiienberg),  A.,  i,  1049. 

4-Etlioxy-3-plienybsocarbostyril  (Ul- 
RICH),  A.,  i,  529. 

2-Ethoxy-2-pbenylcoumaraii(STOERMER 
and  Kippe),  A.,  i,  183. 

Ethoxyphenylwocrotonic  acids,  7-0-  and 
7/1-,  and  their  esters  (Klages),  A.,  i, 
1002. 

Ethoxypbenyl-l:2:4-oxadiazoles,  3:5- 
and  5:3-  (Johnson  and  Menge),  A., 
i,  949. 

4-Ethoxyphthalyl-alaiiine  and  -glycine 
and  their  ethyl  esters  (Kusel),  A.,  i, 
619. 

o-Ethoxy-a-propoxyethane,  5/3-(iichloro- 
(Oddo  and  Mameli),  A.,  i,  281. 

Etboxyterephthalic  acids,  2-  and  4- 
(Eijkman),  a.,  i,  665. 

l-Ethoxy-A--tetrahydrobeiizene  (Cross- 
ley),  T.,  1416  ;  P.,  160. 

Ethoxytoluic  acids,  2:p-  and  4:o-  (Euk- 
man), A.,  i,  665. 

6-Ethoxy-l-o-tolylbenzimiiiazole 

(Jacobson,  Fbanz,  and  Zaar),  A.,  i, 
122. 

6  -  Ethoxy- 1- jo-  tolylbenziminazole ,  2  - 
thiol-,  and  its  acetyl  and  5-methyl 
derivatives  (Jacob.son  and  Hugers- 
hoff), A.,  i,  106. 

6-Etboxy-l-o-tolyl-4-inethylben2imin- 
azole  (Jacobson  and  Hugershoff), 
A.,  i,  107. 


7-Ethoxy-l:2:3-tripbenyl-l:2-dihydro- 

quinoxaline,      l-?/i-biomo-2-hydroxy- 

( Jacobson,  Franz,  and  Zaar),  A.,  i, 

122. 
/7-Ethoxytriphenylmethane  (Bistrzycki 

and  Herbst),  A.,  i,  45. 
Etbyl    alcohol,    preparation    of,    from 
acetylene  (La  Soci6t]6  S.  Jay  & 
Co.),  A.,  i,  641. 

absolute,  preparation  and  preserva- 
tion of  (Evans  and  Fetsch),  A,,  i, 
985. 

oxidation  of,  at  its  boiling  point 
(DucHEMiN  and  Dourlen),  A.,  i, 
961. 

vapour  pressures  in  the  system,  benz- 
ene, carbon  tetrachloride,  and 
(Schreinemakers),  a.,  ii,  538. 

aqueous,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  recip- 
rocal solubility  of  (VfezES  and 
Mouline),  a.,  ii,  709. 

hydrates  of  (Varenne  and  Gode- 
frot),  a.,  i,  2. 

in  animal  organs  (Landsberg),  A.,  i, 
499. 

nutritive  value  of  (Rosemann),  A., 
ii,  58,  187;  (Goddard),  A.,  ii, 
827. 

physiological  action  of,  at  great 
altitudes  (Mosso  and  Galeotti), 
A.,  ii,  757. 

eflFect  of,  on  tlie  excretion  of  uric  acid 
in  man  (Beebe),  A.,  ii,  673. 

detection  of  methyl  alcohol  in  presence 
of  (Haigh),  a.,  ii,  94. 

estimation  of  very  small  quantities  of 
(Pozzi-Escot),  a,,  ii,  450;  (Ni- 
CLOUX),  A.,  ii,  595. 

estimation  of,  in  wine  (Martin),  A., 
ii,  620. 

estimation   of  methyl  alcohol  in  pre- 
sence  of  (Thorpe    and    Holmes), 
T.,  1. 
Ethyl  ^iS-f^J'chlorovinyl    ether  and    its 

polymeride  (Oddo  and  Mameli),  A., 

i,  280. 
Ethyl    tsocyanide    dibroraide    and    its 

hydrobromide,      hydrochloride,      and 

ethiodide  (Guillemard),  A.,  i,  563. 
Ethyl    ether,    solid,    melting  point    of 
(Archibald  and  McIntosh),  A.,  i, 
362. 

Px  curves  of  mixtures  of,  with  acetone 
at  0°  (Gerrits),  a.,  ii,  807. 

compound  of,  with  aluminium  chloride 
(Walker  and  Spencer),  T.,  1106  ; 
P.,  135. 

additive  compounds  of,  with  halogen 
hydrides  (Archibald  and  Mc- 
Intosh), T.,  925  ;  P.,  139, 

compound  of,  with  magnesium  oxy- 
bromide  (Holroyd),  P. ,  38. 
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Ethyl  ether,  compound  of,  with  nitric 
acid  (Cohen  and  Gatecliff),  P., 
195. 
of     magnesium      haloids      {etherates) 
(Menschutkin),  a.,  i,  215. 
Ethyl    ether,    amino-,     and     its    salts 
(Knorr),  a.,  i,  854. 
oj8/8-<richloro-,  and  its  reactions,  and 
fi$-dich]oTO-afi-dibromo-  (Oddo  and 
Mameli),  a.,  i,  280. 
Ethyl  ether  anaesthesia  (Hawk),  A.,  ii, 

194. 
Ethyl  haloids,  chemical  dynamics  of  the 
reactions  between  sodium  sulphate  and 
(Slator),  T.,  1290;  P.,  180. 
Ethylallyl-^-toluidine    and    its  picrate 
(Wedekind  and  Oberheide),  A.,  i, 
733. 
Ethylamine,  action  of,  on  esters  of  sul- 
phonic    acids     (Autenrieth    and 
Bernheim),  a.,  i,  978. 
silver  compounds  of,    composition  of 
(Bodlander  and  Eberlein),  A.,  i, 
145. 
Ethylamine,  diAnoro-,  and  its  salts  and 
iV-nitro-derivative   (Swarts),    A.,    i, 
853. 
Ethylaminoacetocatechol  and  its  hydro- 
chloride (Farbwerke  vorm.  Meister, 
Lucius,  &  Buuning),  A.,  i,  873. 
Ethylamino-acetonitrile  and  its  deriva- 
tives, -isohexonitrile,  and  -?i-octonitr- 
ile   (Knoevenagel  and  Mercklin), 
A.,  i,  982. 
Ethylaminoanisole,    (^initro-   (Blanks- 
ma),  A.,  i,  577. 
^■Ethylamino-benzaldehyde      and      its 
oxinie  and  phcnylhydrazone  and  -benz- 
ylidenesulphanilic    acid    (Ullmann 
and  Frey),  A.,  i,  423. 
JV^-Ethyl-S-aminocoumarin  and  its  benz- 
enesulphonyl    and   nitroso-derivatives 
(Morgan  and    Micklethwait),  T,, 
1238;  P.,  177. 
l-Ethylaminonaphthalene-2-sulphonic 
acid  and  its  salts   (de    Ruijter   de 
Wilpt),  a.,  i,  572. 
6-Ethylamiuo-3-tolualdehyde     and    its 
oxime    and    phcnylhydrazone    (Ull- 
mann and  Frey),  A.,  i,  424. 
Ethylaniline,  hydroxy-,    dibenzoyl   de- 
rivative of  (AuwERS  and  Sonnen- 
stuhl),  a.,  i,  1055. 
;8-hydroxy-,  benzoates  of  (AuwERS  and 
Bergs),  A.,  i,  740. 
2-Ethylanilino-3:5-(^mitrobenzoic    acid 

(PuuGOTTi  and  Lunini),  A.,  i,  316. 
Ethylanisoles,  m-  and  p-  (Klages  and 

Eppelsheim),  a.,  i,  46. 
Ethylanthranilic    acid,   preparation   of 
(Farbwerke  VORM.  Meister,  Lucius, 
&  Bruning),  a.,  i,  50. 


Ethylarsine  (Auger),  A.,  i,  725. 
^^-Ethylhenzaldehydephenylhenzylhydr- 

azone  (Fournier),  A.,  i,  63. 
Ethylbenzene,  )8;3-r^ichloro-,  preparation 

of  (Auwers  and  Keil),  A.,  i,  27. 
^-Ethylbenzoic    acid   and  )8j3-(^i'chloro- 

(Auwers  and  Keil),  A.,  i,  26. 
Ethylbenzoicsulphinide,  reaction  of,  with 
macjnesiurn  organic  compounds  (Sachs 
and  Ludwig),  A.,  i,  267. 
i\^-Ethyl-^-benzoyliithiourethane      (v. 

Braun),  a.,  i,  90. 
Ethylffibromosuccinanil  (Fighter  and 

Goldhaber),  a.,  i,  648. 
)8-Ethyl-Aa -butenylbenzene  and  its  di- 
bromide  (Klages  and  Haen),  A.,  i, 
497. 
Ethyl  isobutyl  ketone,  isonitroso-,  semi- 

carbazone  of  (Ponzio),  A.,  i,  723. 
4-Ethyl-3-isobutyl-5-pyrazolone      (Loc- 

quin),  a.,  i,  552. 

a-Ethylbutyric  acid,  j8-hydroxy-,  audita 

salts      (FiTTIG,     BOESTELMANN,      and 

Lurie),  a.,  i,  968. 

Ethylcampholenone  (B^hal),  A.,  i,  514. 

Ethylcamphor  and  bromo-  (Minguin), 

A.,  i,  330. 
Ethylcamphorcarboxylic  acid    and  its 
isomeric  methyl  esters  (Minguin),  A., 
i,  138. 
9-Ethylcarbazole,      3-nitro-     (Del^tra 

and  Ullmann),  A.,  i,  272. 
Ethylcatechol  and  its    carbonate  (De- 
lange),  a.,  i,  741. 
(Zichloromethylene   ether   (Delange), 

A.,  i,  741. 
methylene  ether  (Klages  and  Eppels- 
heim), A.,  i,  46. 
Ethylcrotonic  acid,  ethyl  ester,  and  its 
isomeride  (Fittig,  Borstelmann,  and 
Lurie),  A.,  i,  967. 
Ethyldihydroanthracene,    nitration     of 
(MEiSENHEiMERand  Connerade),  a., 
i,  392. 
Ethylene,    combustion     of   (Bone    and 
Wheeler),  T.,  1637  ;  P.,  202. 
derivatives,  action  of  mercury  salts  on 
(Sand),  A.,  i,  22. 
Ethylene,  tetraiodo-  (ScHENCKand  Litz- 

endorff),  a.,  i,  841. 
Ethylene  bromoiodide,  decomposition  of, 
in    presence    of    potassium    iodide 
(Slator),  T.,  1706  ;  P.,  222. 
cJichloride,  decomposition  of,  by  heat 
(Biltz     and     Kuppers),     A.,     i, 
641. 
glycol,  compounds  of,  with  phosphoric 

acid  (Carri5),  A.,  i,  281. 
haloids,    chemical    dynamics   of    the 
reactions     between     sodium     thio- 
sulphate  and  (Slator),  T.,  1297; 
P.,  180. 
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Ethylene  iodide,  decomposition  of,  under 
tlie     influence     of    the     iodide     ion 
(Slatoe),  T.,  1697;  P.,  221. 
2-£th7lenehi8-4-ketodihydroqainazol- 
ine    and    its    salts    (Konig),    A.,    i, 
297. 
5-Ethylenebi8  - 1  -phenyl-3-metliylthio- 

pyrazole      and     its      methobromide 
(MiCHAELis),  A.,  i,  780. 
Ethylene  bromohydrin,  benzoate  of  (Au- 

WEKS  and  Bergs),  A.,  i,  741. 
Xthylenediamine,    'oxidation    of  (Bam- 

BEKGEii  and  Seligman),  A.,  i,  18. 
Ethylenedicarboxylic   acids.      See    Fu- 

niaiic  acid  and  Maleic  acid. 
Ethylenedifuramide  (Baum),  A.,  i,  910, 
Ethylenedikairolininm     salts     (Wede- 

kixd),  a.,  i,  96. 
Ethylenedisulphonic  chloride,  action  of 

aromatic  amines  on  (Al'texrieth  and 

Kobukgku),  a.,  i,  3-4. 
Ethyleneditetrahydroqainoline  (  Wede- 

kind),  a.,  i,  96. 
Ethylenesalphonic    acid.       See   Vinyl- 

sul|ibouic  acid. 
Ethylenetetracarbozylic   acid    and   its 

ethyl  ester  (Silberrad),  T.,  613  ;  P., 

61. 
Ethylenetrimethylenedipiperidyliom 

bromide  and  its  stereoisomeride  (As- 

chax),  a.,  i,  350 
a-Ethylenic  ketones,    condensation    of, 

witli  imines  (Mayer),  A.,  i,  832. 
Ethylethylideneimine  and  its  compound 

with  hydrogen  cyanide  (Henry),  A., 

i.  854. 
a-Ethylgeraniol         (Farben'fabriken 

voRM.    F.    Bayer    &    Co.),    A.,    i, 

842. 
a'-Ethylglataric  acid,  )3-imino-a-cyano-, 

esters(BARON,  Remfry,  and  Thorpe), 

T.,  1757. 
Ethylglntazine  and  its  carbozylic  acid, 

ethyl  ester,  and  nxime,  and  their  di- 

benzoyl  derivatives  (Baron,  Remfry, 

and  Thorpe),  T.,  1758  ;  P.,  243. 
4-Ethylglyozaline  and  its  salts,  and  2- 

mercaptan    and      2-hydroxy-     (KoL- 

shorx),  a.,  i,  675. 
Ethylhezenol  (Sand  andSiNOER),  A.,  i, 

23. 
Ethyl-/3-homocamphoric      acid     (Min- 

guin),  a.,  i,  330. 
Ethylidene  rfichloride,  decomposition  of, 

by  heat  (Biltz  and  Kuppers),  A.,  i, 

641. 
Ethylidene-acetoacetic    and    -bisaceto- 

acetic  acids,  meuthyl  esters,  rotation  of 

(Hanx  and  Lapworth),  T.,  50. 
Ethylideneacetoaceticacid,  chloro-,  ethyl 

ester  (Plancher  and  Albini),  A.,  i, 

334. 


Ethylideneanthranilie  acid,  ^rtchloro-, 
action  of  phenylhydrazine  and  semi- 
carbazide  on  (G.a.rtxer),  A.,  i,  788. 
4  Ethylidenebis-3-methyl-5-2<oozazolone 

(Rabe  and  Elze),  A.,  i,  749. 
Ethylidenecamphor  (Minouin),   A.,  i, 

330. 
Ethylideneimine,    action    of    hydrogen 

cyanide  on  (Del^pine),  A.,  i,  20. 
Ethyliminobisacetonitrile     (Enoeven- 

aoel  and  Mercklin),  A.,  i,  982. 
5-Ethylimino-l-phenyl-2:3-diniethyl- 
pyrazolone  and  itspicrate  (Stolz),A., 
i,  114, 
Ethylisoindolone  (Bj6is),  A,,  i,  503. 
Ethyl-t/'-iononeand  its  liydrate  (Coulin), 

A.,  i,  678. 
Ethylmalic  acid  and  its  ethyl  ester,  anil, 
and    anilide    (FiCHTER    and     Gold- 
haber),  a.,  i,  648. 
Ethylmesaconic      acid,     oxidation      of 
(Fittig  and    Dannenbero),    A.,    i, 
555. 
Ethyl-anaphthylamine,         4-bromo-2- 
nitro-    (Meldola    and     Lane),    T., 
1605 
iV-Ethylisopapaverine    and    its  picrate 
(Decker  and  Klauser),  A.,  i,  338  ; 
(Decker  and  Hock),  A.,  i,  620. 
yS-Ethylpentane,  physical  properties  of 

(Marckwald),  a.,  i,  363. 
iS-jEthylphenacylacetic  acid  and  its  ethyl 
ester,  pheuylhydrazone,  and  dibromo- 
derivative  (Eijkman),  A.,  i,  590. 
a-Ethylphenacylmalonic   acid    and    its 
diphenvlhydrazine    salt    (Eijkman), 
A.,  i,  591. 
d-£thylphenacylmalonic   acid   and    its 

ethyl  ester  (Eijkman),  A.,  i,  590. 
p-£thylphenetole  and  its  salphonic  acid 
and  its  amide  (Klages  and  Eppels- 
heim),  a.,  i,  46. 
Ethylpiperonyl  alcohol  (Mameli),  A.,  i, 

1023. 
Ethylpiperonylcarbinol  and   its   acetyl 

derivative  (Mameli),  A.,  i,  1023. 
^-o-Ethylpropenylanisole  (Klages),  A., 

i,  1004. 
o-Ethylpropenylbenzene.  See  T'Phenyl- 

A/3-amyleiie. 
o-Ethylpropylbenzene,     See    Phenyldi- 

ethylmetliane. 
2-Ethylpyridine,     /3-amino-,     and      its 
additive  salts  and  acetyl  derivative 
(Loffler),  a.,  i,  265. 
)3-hydroxy-  {2-picolylalkine),  and   its 
derivatives  (Loffler),  A.,  i,  265, 
616. 
3-Ethylpyridine.     See  iS-Lutidine. 
Ethylpyruvic   acid  and    its  salts    and 
phenylhydrazone(FiTTlGand  Dannen- 
bero), a.,  i,  555. 
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4-Ethylisoquinolme,       l-chloro-4-hydr- 
oxy-,  and  its  methyl  ether  (Ulrich), 
A.,  i,  529. 
3-Ethylqainuclidine  and  its  salts  and 

isomeride  (Koenigs),  A.,  i,  925. 
Ethyl-red   (Miethe  and  Book),  A.,  i, 

622. 
Ethylstibine  iodide  (Auger  and  Billy), 

A.,  i,  984. 
Ethyl8alphon-;?-phenetidide,     dihromo- 
(AuTENRiETH  and  Koburger),  a.,  i, 
35. 
2-Ethylthiol-5-methylpyriinidine,        6- 
amino-,  6-chloro-,  au^l  6-oxy-(  Wheeler 
ami  Johnson),  A.,  i,  624. 
2-Ethylthiolpyrimidine,  5-bromo-6- 

amiijo-,  5-bromo-6-oxy-,  and  6-chloro- 
5-bromo-  (Wheeler  and  Johnson), 
A.,  i,  625. 
Ethylthiopyrine  and  its  additive  salts 
and  trioxide  (Michaelis,  Moeller, 
and  Kobkk),  A.,  i,  781. 
Ethyl-i/z-thiopyrine  and  its  methiodide 
and  sulphone  (Michaelis,    Besson, 
Moeller,  and  Kober),  A.,  i,  783. 
Ethyltripropylammoniam    platinichlor- 
ides,  two  forms  of  (Le  Bel),  A.,  i, 
718. 
a-Ethylumhelliferone      (Fighter     and 

Goldhaber),  a.,  i,  648. 
Ethyl  undecyl  ketone  and    its  oxime 
and      semicarbazone     (Blaise      and 
Gui^uin),  a.,  i,  143. 
7-Ethyluramil  (Piloty  and   Finckh), 

a.,  i,  823. 
Ethylurethane,  difluoro-  (Swarts),  A., 

i,  853. 
Ethyl/sovalerylacetic  acid,  ethyl  ester 

(Locquin),  a.,  i_,  552. 
Eucarvone  and  its  derivatives  (Harries 

and  Stahler),  A.,  i,  431. 
J^oEugenol,  action  of  bromine  on,  and 
acetyl    derivatives    of    the    bromo- 
derivatives   (Zingke    and    Hahn), 
A.,  i,  41.  • 
ethyl  ether  and  its  derivatives  (Hell 
and  Bauer),  A.,  i,  385. 
2-isoEugenyl-3-mono-        and       -3:5-di- 
methylindoles  (Hell    and    Bauer), 
A.,  i,  343. 
Europium  and  its  sulphate  (Urbain  and 

Lacombe),  a.,  ii,  340. 
Euxenite,  mineral  allied  to,  from  Batum, 

Caucasus  (Tschernik),  A.,  ii,  667. 
Excretion  of  guaiacol  derivatives  (Knapp 
and  Suter),  A.,  ii,  274. 
minimal,    of  nitrogen  (Maurel),  A., 

ii,  62. 
of  2>roteid  through  the  bile  (Gurber 

and  Hallauer),  A. ,  ii,  274. 
of  strontium  (Mendel  and  Treach- 
er), A.,  ii,  357. 


Excretion  of  urea  in  man  (Labb6  and 
Morchoisne),  a.,  ii,  575. 
of  uric  acid,  administered  in  various 
ways    to    rabbits    (Bendix   and 
Schittenhelm),  a.,  ii,  753. 
relation    between    the,    and    white 
corpuscles  (Williamson),  A.,  ii, 
62. 
See  also  Urine. 
"Exodin"  (Zernik),  A.,  i,  902. 
Expansion    coefficient    of  pure   nickel, 
temperature  variation  of  the  (Harri- 
son), A  ,  ii,  469. 
Explosives,  progress  of  the  technology 
of,     since    the      development      of 
organic   chemistry  (Will),    A.,   i, 
227. 
nitroglycerol,  estimation  of  moisture 
in  (Marshall),  A.,  ii,  289. 
Exradio  (Ramsay  and  Collie),  A.,  ii, 

529. 
Extraction  apparatus  (Pelizza),  A.,  ii, 

287;  (Durham),  A.,  ii,  554. 
Extractor,  a  simple  (Coppalle),   A.,  ii, 
511. 


F. 


Faeces,  composition  of,  during  different 
diets  (Schierbeck),  A.,  ii,  755. 

calorimetric  investigations  of  (LoHR- 
isch),  a.,  ii,  428. 

flesh,  composition  and  energy  value  of 
(Frentzel  and  Schreuer),  A.,  ii, 
275. 

human,  purine  substances  in  (Hall), 
A.,  ii,  358. 

sheep's,  solubility  in  gastric  juice  of  the 
nitrogenous  constituents  of  (Beger), 
A.,  ii,  186. 

detection  of  urobilin  in  (Schlesinqer), 
A.,  ii,  103. 

estimation  of  cellulose  in  (SiMON  and 
Lohrisch),  A.,  ii,  7S7. 

estimation  of  sulphur  in  (Le  Clerc 
and  Dubois),  A.,  ii,  774. 
Faraday  lecture,  T.,  506  ;  P.,  45,  67,  77. 
Farmyard  manure,     mauurial  value  of 

(v.  'Sigmond),  a.,  ii,  144. 
Farnesol  (Haarmann  &   Reimer),  A., 

i,  513. 
Fat,    decomposition     of,    by    enzymes 
(Fokin),  a.,  i,  1071  ;  ii,  199,  280. 

fermentative  hydrolysis  of  (Hoyer), 
A.,  ii,  433. 

hydrolysis  and  synthesis  of,  by  platin- 
um black  (Neilson),  A.,  i,  4. 

formation  of  sugar  from  (Abderhal- 
DEN  and  Rona),  A.,  ii,  423. 

behaviour  of,  in  germinating  oil-con- 
taining seeds  (v.  Furth),  A.,  ii,  70. 
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Fat,  quantity  of,  in   human  blood  and 
some  organs  (Rumpf,  Denxstedt, 
and  Gronover),  A.,  ii,  136. 
amount  of,  in  muscle  (Leathes),  A., 

ii,  356. 
animal,   auto-hydrolysis    of  (Pastro- 

vich),  a.,  i,  644. 
of  the  bear,  composition  of  (Raikow), 

A.,  ii,  356. 
thermostat  for  use  in  connection  with 
the   refractometric   examination    of 
(Thorpe),  T.,  257;  P.,  12. 
estimation  of  (Partheil  and  Feri6), 

A.,  i,  4  ;  (Bryant),  A.,  ii,  597. 
estimation  of,  in  butter.     See  Butter, 
estimation  of,  in  cheese  (Siegfeld), 

A.,  ii,  523,  688. 
estimation  of,  in  milk.     See  Milk, 
e^itimation  of,  in  molasses  foods  (His- 

sink),  a.,  ii,  523. 
estimation  of  glycerol  in  (Fanto),  A., 
ii,  451. 
Fatty  degeneration  and  enzymes  (  Wald- 

vogel),  A.,  ii,  751. 
Fatty  series,  halogen  compounds  of  the, 
action  of  reduced  nickel  on,  in  presence 
of  hydrogen  (Sabatier  and  Mailhe), 
A.,  i,  277. 
Feather  glands.     See  Glands. 
Feeding  staffs.     See  Food-stuffs. 
Fehling's  solution,  spontaneous  altera- 
tion of  (Rosexthaler),  a.,  ii,  95. 
Fenchone,  action  of  nitric  acid  on  (Ko- 

nowaloff),  a.,  i,  257. 
Fenchyl    alcohol,     Nikitin's     (Konda- 

koff),  a.,  i,  755. 
Fergasonite  from  the  Caucasus  (Tscher- 

nik),  a.,  ii,  667. 
Fermentation,    influence  of  strong  salt 
solutious  on  the  force  and  energy  of 
(Vandeveli)e),  a.,  ii,  279. 
reactions,  velocity  of,  on  the  addition 
of  chemically  indifferent  substances 
(Braeuning),  a.,  ii,  676. 
of  citric  acid  as  a  cause  of  disease  in 
currant    wine    (Seifert),    A.,    ii, 
138. 
of  the  indigo-plant  (Bergtheil),  T., 

870;  P.,  139. 
of  uric  acid  (Ulpiani),  A.,  ii,  138  ; 

(Cingolaxi),  a.,  ii,  139. 
process  of,  in  wine  (Seifert),  A.,  ii, 

579. 
alcoholic,   the  chemical   reactions  oc- 
curring   during    (Buchner    and 
Meisenheimer),  a.,  ii,  199. 
and  zymase  (Maz6),  A.,  ii,  634. 
rdle     of     micro-organisms    in,    at- 
tributed   to  zymase   (Maz6   and 
Perrier),  a.,  ii,  833. 
heat  of  decomposition  in  (Rubner), 
A.,  ii,  505. 


Fermentation,  alcoholic,  action  of  oxidis- 
ing agents  in  (Alliot  and  Gimel), 
A.,  ii,  432. 

fruit  ether  formation  in  (Bokorny), 
A.,  ii,  432. 

formation  of  hydrogen  sulphide  by 
(Pozzi-E^cot),  a.,  ii,  580. 

behaviour  of  proteids  during  (Iwan- 
off),  a.,  ii,  834. 

in  animal  tissues  (Stoklasa,  ^ERsi, 

jELfNEK,  SiMACECK,  and  VfTEK), 

A.,  ii,  272. 
mannitic  (Gayon  and  Duboubg),  A., 

ii,  759. 
methane  (Maz6),  A.,  ii,  138. 
methane  and   hydrogen,   of  cellulose, 
separation  of  (Omeliansky),  A.,  ii, 
278. 
Fermenting  liquids,  influence  of  metals 

on  (Nathan),  A.,  ii,  505. 
Ferments.     See  Enzymes. 
Ferric    and    Ferrous   compounds.     See 

umler  Iron. 
Ferrosilicon,  analysis  of  (Lidholm),  A., 

ii,  90  ;  (Cantoni),  A.,  ii,  592. 
Ferrotungsten,  estimation  of,  volumetric- 
ally  (Kuklin),  A„  ii,  294. 
Ferrovanadiom  (Herrenschmidt),  A., 

ii,  824. 
Fevers,     aseptic,     alloxuric     bases    in 

(Mandel),  a.,  ii,  275. 
Fibrin,  r6le  of  leucocytes  in  the  formation 
of  (Maurel),  a.,  ii,  191. 
variations  in  the  action  of  pepsin  on, 
in  acid  liquids  at  50°  (Disdier),  A., 
i,  211. 
Fibrin  ferment,  the  precursors  of  (Mora- 

witz),  a.,  ii,  59. 
Fichtelite,    constitution    of  (Tschirch 

and  Studer),  A.,  i,  80. 
Ficics    elastica     and    F.    magnolooides, 
caoutchouc  from    (Harries),    A.,    i, 
1038. 
Filicyldiazobenzene(BoEHM),  A.,  i,  405. 
Filmarone  (Kraft),  A.,  i,  1039. 
Filter,    new    rapid    (Giemsa),    A.,    ii, 

722. 
Filter  stand  (Iliovici),  A.,  ii,  840. 
Fisetin,  synthesis  of,  and  its  tetra-acetyl 
derivative  (v.  Kostanecki,  Lamps, 
and  Tambor),  A.,  i,  441. 
isomeride  of,  synthesis  of  (v.  Kosta- 
necki and  Kugler),  A.,  i,  440. 
Fish,  chemical  composition  of  (Lichtkn- 

felt),  a.,  ii,  628. 
Fish  oils  (Liversf^ge),  A.,  ii,  597. 
Fishes'  eggs.     See  Eggs. 
Flame,  characterisation  of  (Teclp),  A., 
ii,  476. 
electrical  conductivity  of  (Bossche), 

A.,  ii,  9. 
the  tempei-ature  of  (F6ry),  A.,  ii,  13. 
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Flame,    Biinsen,    temperatures   of    the 

(Haber  and  Richardt),  A.,  ii,  166. 
Flavanone,  synthesis  of,  and  its  a-bronio- 
derivative  (v.  Kostanecki  and  SzA- 
BRANSKl),  A.,  i,  684. 
Flavanone,     3:4':5'-<rihydroxy-.        See 
Butin. 
3-isouitroso-  (v. Kostanecki  and  Sza- 
BRANSKl),  A.,  i,  764. 
Flavanthrene    (Scroll),    A.,    i,    109  ; 
(ScHOLL   and    Berblinger),    A.,    i, 
110. 
Flavaspidic   acid  and  its  reactions  and 
acetyl    derivatives    (Boehm),    A.,    i, 
406. 
Flavindogenides  (Katschalowsky  and 

V.  Kostanecki),  A.,  i,  911. 
Flavonol,   synthesis   of,  and  its  acetyl 
derivative  (v.  Kostanecki  and  Sza- 
BRAi^sKi),  A.,  i,  764. 
Flavonol,  6-hydroxy-,  and  its  diacetyl . 
derivative   and  dimethyl  ether  (v. 
Kostanecki   and    Lampe),   A.,   i, 
440. 
7-hydroxy-,  and  its  acetyl  derivative 
(v.  Kostanecki    and    Stoppani), 
A.,  i,  443. 
isomeric   dihjdvoxj-,    tinctorial    pro- 
perties of  (Katschalowsky  and  v, 
Kostanecki),  A.,  i,  608. 
5:7-dihjdroxj-.     See  Galangin. 
7:8-dihydroxy-,  and  its  acetyl  deriva- 
tive  (DoBRZYSNKi  and  v.  Kosta- 
necki), A.,  i,  764. 
6:2'-rfthydroxy-,   synthesis  of    (Kat- 
schalowsky and  V.  Kostanecki), 
A.,  i,  607. 
6:3'-rfihydroxy-,     and     its     triacetyl 
derivative     (v.     Kostanecki    and 
Ottmann),  a.,  i,  442. 
Q-A'-dihjdroxy-,  and  its  triacetyl  de- 
rivative (v.  Kostanecki  and  Stop- 
pani), A.,  i,  441. 
5:7:4'-<'/-ihydroxy-.     See  Kampferol. 
6:3':4'-<riliydroxy-,  and  its  tetra-acetyl 
derivative     (v.     Kostanecki     and 
Kugler),  a.,  i,  441. 
7:3':4'-^rzhydroxy-.     See  Fisetin. 
7 :8:2'-<r?  hydroxy-     (Cohen     and    v. 

Kostanecki),  A.,  i,  683. 
7:8:3'-^nhydroxy-,     and     its     tetra- 
acetyl  derivative  (v.   Kostanecki 
and  Schleifenbaum),  A.,  i,  684. 
5:7:3':4'-<e^rahydroxy-.  See  Quercetin. 
Flavone,  synthesis  of  (v.  Kostanecki 

and  SzABKANSKi),  A.,  i,  684. 
Flavone,    3:4-c?ihydroxy-,    and   its   di- 
acetyl    derivative,      synthesis      of 
(WoKER,     V.     Kostanecki,     and 
Tambor),  a.,  i,  184. 
5:7-dihjdroxj-.     See  Chrysin. 
5:7:3':4'-te</-ahydroxy-,    See  Luteolin. 


Flax,    influence  ot  manganese  salts  on 

(FuKUTOME),  A.,  ii,  766. 
Flax  stems,  histological  and  chemical 
changes  in,  under  the  influence  of 
microbes  ot  pectin-  and  cellulose-fer- 
mentation (Omeliansky),  a.,  ii,  504. 
Flesh,     niti'ogenous     constituents      of 

(Grindley),  A.,ii,  829. 
Flours,  fatty  substances  and  acidity  of 

(Balland),  a.,  ii,  74. 
Fluorazones,  new  dyes  from  aminoazo- 
dycs  by  fusion  with  resorcinol  (Paul), 
A.,  i,  954. 
Fluorene,    formation    of   phenanthrene 

from  (Graebe),  A.,  i,  988. 
Fluorene,   2-cyano-,    and  -2-carbozylic 
acid  and  its  methyl  ester  (Fortner), 
A.,  i,  729. 
Fluorene  alcohol  (Werner  and  Grob), 

A.,  i,  864. 
o-Fluorenoylbenzoic  acid  and  its  methyl 
esters  (Goldschmiedt  and  Lipschitz), 
A.,  i,  168. 
Fluorescence  (Kauffmann),  A.,  ii,  690, 
691. 
theory  of  (Francesconi  and  Babgel- 

lini),  a.,  i,  168. 
and  the  nature  of  the  solvent  (Kauff- 
mann and   Beisswenger),    A.,  ii, 
528  ;  (Kehrmann),  A.,  ii,  797. 
and    chemical   constitution   of    benz- 
oxazole  derivatives,  connection  be- 
tween (HENRiCHand  Opfermann), 
A.,  i,  934. 
Fluorescent  substances,   action  of,  on 
enzymes  and  toxins  (v.  Tappeiner), 
A.,  i,  131. 
Fluorindines   of  the  naphthalene  series 
(NiETZKi  and  Vollenbruck),  A.,  i, 
1062. 
Fluorine,   atomic  weight  of  (Meyer), 
A.,  ii,  23. 
density  of  (Moissan),  A.,  ii,  328. 
Hydrofluoric  acid  {hydrogen  fluoride), 
and  silicic  acid,  systems  contain- 
ing (Baur),  a.,  ii,  608. 
containing      hydrofluosilicic     acid, 
titration  of  (Katz),  A.,  ii,  442. 
Fluorides,  preparation  and  properties 
of  some  new  (Ruff,  Plato,  and 
Graf),  A.,  ii,  265. 
anhydrous  crystalline,  new  method 
of  preparation  (Defacqz),  A.,  ii, 
123,  170. 
detection    of,     in     meat    products 
(Froidevaux),  a.,  ii,  840. 
Hydrofluosilicic  acid,  vapour  density 
of   (Baur  and  Glaessner),    A., 
ii,  119  ;  (Baur),  A.,  ii,  608. 
distillation  of  (Baur),  A.,  ii,  119. 
Fluorine,    estimation  of  (Deladrier), 
A.,  ii,  441. 
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Plttorine,    estimation    of,    in    fluorides 

— the     Wohler-Fresenius     method 

(Daniel),  A.,  ii,  289. 
estimation  of,  in  Martin  slag  (Fricke), 

A.,  ii,  772. 
estimation    of,    in     wine    and    beer 

(Treadwell    and   Koch),   A.,   ii, 

841. 
Flaorones,     reactivity    of     substituted 
phloroglucinols    in   the   formation  of 
(ScHREiER  and  Wenzel),  A.,  i,  517. 
Flaorovanadium     compoands     (Meli- 

koff),  a.,  ii,  346. 
Flaorubine      and     its      hydrochloride 
(HiNsBEKG  and  Schwantes),  A.,   i, 
199, 
Fly  agaric.     See  Amanita  7niiscaria. 
Fodder    plants,    Icelandic    (StefInsen 

and  Soderbaum),  A.,  ii;  509, 
Food,  human,  vetches  in  (Scala),  A.,  ii, 

365. 
Foods,   coefficients  of  digestibility  and 

availability  of  (Atwater),  A.,  ii, 

186. 
passage  of  different,  from  the  stomach 

(Cannon),  A.,  ii,  189. 
occurrence     of     sulphurous    acid    in 

(Schmidt),  A.,  ii,  638. 
estimation  of  cellulose  in  (Simon  and 

LoHRiscH),  A.,  ii,  787. 
estimation  of  nitrogen  in  (Sherman, 

McLaughlin,  and  Osterbeeg),  A., 

ii,  514. 
estimation   of  sulphur  in  (Le  Clekc 

and  Dubois),  A.,  ii,  774. 
estimation    of  organically    combined 

sulphurous  acid  in  (Farnsteiner), 

A.,  ii,  443  ;  (Kerp),  A.,  ii,  638. 
Food-stuffs,  carbohydrates  and  fibre  in 

(Schweitzer),  A.,  ii,  437. 
status  of  phosphorus  in  certain  (Hart 

and  Andrews),  A.,  ii,  201. 
detection  of  boric  acid  in,   by  a  new 

indicator  (Robin),  A.,  ii,  445. 
electrolytic  methods  for  the  detection 

and  estimation  of  minute  quantities 

of  arsenic  in  (Thomson),  A.,  ii,  777. 
Formaldehyde      in      atmospheric      air 

(Henrikt),  a.,  i,  289,  649;  ii,  598; 

(Trillat),  a.,  i,  713. 
presence  of,  in  the  products  of  com- 
bustion and  smoke  (Trillat),  A., 

i,  713. 
in  wine  (Mallmann),  A.,  ii,  521. 
formation  of  (Kloss),  A.,  i,  1. 
condensation  of,  with  acetone  (Wern- 
er), P.,  196. 
reaction  of,    with    benzene    (Nastu- 

koff),  a.,  i,  242. 
action     of     hydrogen     chloride     on 

aqueous        (Litterscheid         and 

Thimme),  a,,   i,    962, 


Formaldehyde,  action  of  hydrogen  sulph- 
ide on  solutions  of  (Drugman  and 

Stockings),  P.,  115. 
action  of,    on    inorganic    compounds 

(Vanino  and  Seemann),  A.,  i,  973. 
action  of,  on  menthol  (Wedekind  and 

Greimer),  a.,  i,  680. 
action  of,  on  milk  (Trillat),  A.,  ii, 

424. 
action  of,  on  naphtha  and  its  distilla- 
tion products  (Nastukoff),  A.,  i, 

801. 
condensation  of,  with  ethyl  oxalacetate 

(Blaise  and  Gault),  A.,  i,  762. 
interaction  of,   with  silver  nitrate  in 

presence  of  strong  bases  (Vanino), 

A.,  i,  13. 
oxidation  of,  by  peroxides  (Geisow), 

A.,  i,  289. 
compound  of,  with  santalol  (Stephan), 

A.,  i,  814. 
new  polymerides   of  (Seyewetz  and 

Gibello),  a.,  i,  557. 
sodium  hydrogen  sulphite  (Keep),  A., 

i,  714. 
detection  of,  in  milk  (Eury),  A.,  ii, 

687. 
estimation  of  (Kloss),  A., i,l ;  (Smith), 

A.,  ii,  98  ;  (Kleber),  A.,  ii,  371. 
method  of  estimating,  prescribed  by 

the  German   Pharmacopoeia    (KlP- 

penberger),  a.,  ii,  299. 
and    its   polymerides,    estimation    of 

(Seyewetz  and  Gibello),  A.,  ii, 

521. 
estimation    of,    in     the     atmosphere 

(Henriet),  A,,  ii,  598. 
estimation  of,  in  milk  (Smith),  A.,  ii, 

98. 
estimation    of     methyl    alcohol    in 

(Gnehm  and  Kaufler),  A.,  ii,  520; 

(Stritar), A.,ii,686  ;  (Bamberger), 

A.,  ii,  786. 
See  also  Paraformaldehyde  and  Trioxy- 

methylene. 
Formalin.     See  Formaldehyde. 
Formdiethylamide,  chloro-,  action  of,  on 
alcohols    and    phenols    (A.    and    L. 
LuMifeRE  and  Pkrrin),  A.,  i,  559. 
Formic  acid,  decomposition  of,  by  micro- 

or<;anisms    (Omeliansky),    A.,    ii, 

277. 
oxidation  of,   by  extracts  of  animal 

tissues    in    presence    of   hydrogen 

peroxide  (Battelli),  A.,  ii,  428. 
action  of,    on   the    muscular  system 

(Clement  ;    Garbigub),    A.,    ii, 

430. 
ferric  chloride  derivative  (Rosenhsim 

and  MOller),  A.,  i,  469. 
new  reaction  of  (Comanduoci),  A.,  ii, 

845. 
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Formic  acid,  alkaline-earth  salts,  solu- 
bility of  (Stanley),  A. ,  i,  468. 
aninionium  hydrogen  salt,  solubility  of 

(Groschuff),  a.,  i,  134. 
cuprous  salt  (JoANNis),  A.,  i,  644. 
Formic  acid.cyanomethyl  ester  (Henby), 

A.,  i,  982. 
Formiminoethyl  ether   and  its  double 
salts, preparation  of  (Hill  and  Black), 
A.,  i,  296. 
Formolite  (Nastukoff),  A.,  i,  801. 
Formylisobutyric  acid,  ethyl  ester,  and 
its  somicarbazone  (Blaise  and  Mar- 
cilly),  a.,  i,  286. 
Formylcamphor,  o-bromo-   and  o-iodo- 

(Bruhl  and  Rudigee),  A.,  i,  601. 
Formylmenthone,  a-bromo-  (Bruhl  and 

RiJDiGER),  A.,  i,  602. 
Formylphenylglycine  and  ^-amino-  and 
^-nitro-  (Badische  Anilin-  &  Soda- 
Fabrik),  a.,  i,  1019. 
jS-Formylpyrotartaric  acid,  ethyl  ester 

(Fighter  and  Rudin),  A.,  i,  472. 
Fowls,    effect    of   raw     meat    diet    on 
(Watson),  A.,  ii,  426. 
feeding  of  (Lehmann),  A.,  ii,  510. 
Freezing  of   solutions    in    dimorphous 
solvents  (Bruni  and  Callegari),  A., 
ii,  545. 
Freezing  point,  relation  of  the  depression 
of  the,  and  the  raising  of  the  boiling 
point,  to  osmotic  pressure  (  Vaubel), 
A.,  ii,  606. 
of  fused  electrolytes,  new  method  of 
determining  (Liebknecht  and  Nil- 
sen),  A.,  ii,  11. 
of   solutions  as  steady  temperatures 

(Prytz),  a.,  ii,  383. 
of  water  produced    by   concentrated 
solutions     of    certain    electrolytes, 
molecular  lowering  of  the  (Jones 
and  Getman),  A.,  ii,  235. 
Freezing  point  curves  of  dynamic  iso- 
merides  (Findlay),   T.,  403 ;    P., 
49. 
of  mixtures   of  copper  and    cuprous 
oxide  (Heyn),  A.,  ii,  406. 
Freezing    point    method,    modification 
of  the  (Young  and  Sloan),  A.,  ii, 
649. 
Friedel  and  Crafts' reaction  (Boeseken), 

A.,  i,  384. 
Frog's    circulatory    system,    action    of 
pituitary  extracts  on  the  (Herring), 
A.,  ii,  833. 
eggs.     See  Eggs. 
nerves.     See  Nerves. 
pupil.     See  Pupil. 
Frost  curves  (Meyerhoffer),   A.,  ii, 

242. 
d-Fructose.     See  Leevulose. 
Fruit  tannin.     See  Tannin. 


Fruits,    chemistry   of    (Windisch  and 
Boehm),  a.,  ii,  766. 
dried,  occurrence  of  sulphurous  acid  in 

(Schmidt),  A.,  ii,  638. 
estimation  of  boric  acid  in  (Allen  and 
Tankard),  A.,  ii,  777. 
Fuchsone  (v.  Baeyer  and  Villiger), 

A.,  i,  786. 
Fachsones,     hydroxy-       (Sachs      and 

Thonet),  a.,  i,  878. 
Fuchsoneimine,  amino-,  and  its  chloride 
(v.    Baeyer  and  Villiger),  A.,   i, 
786. 
Fnconic  acid,  lactone  of,  and  its  salts 
and  phenylhydrazide,  and  its  relation 
to    rhodeonic    acid     (MiJTHER    and 
ToLLENS),  A.,  i,  226. 
Fucose  and  its  hydrazones  and  its  rela- 
tion   to    rhodeose    (MiJTHER    and 
ToLLENs),  A.,  i,  226. 
and    rhodeose    as     optical    antipodes 
(Votocek),  A.,  i,  975. 
Fucus,  products  of  hydrolysis  of  (Muther 

and  ToLLENs),  A.,  i,  225. 
Fuels,  solid,  analysis  of  (Goutal),  A. 

ii,  686. 
Fukugetin  and    its    bromo-derivatives, 
from  the  Japanese  dye-stuff  "  fukugi" 
(Perkin  and  Phipps),  T.,  58. 
Fulminic  acid,  mercury  salt,  estimation 
of,  volumetrically  (Brow^nsdon),  A., 
ii,  591. 
Fumaric   acids,    substituted    hydroxy-, 
ethyl     esters,    action    of    diazonium 
chloride  on  (Rabischong),  A.,  i,  273, 
Fungi,  ammonium  thiocyanateaud  thio- 
carbamide   as   sources    of    nitrogen 
to   (Kastle  and  Elvove),  A.,  ii, 
504. 
fungicide   actions    of    cultivations   of 

(KozAi  and  LoEW^),  A.,  ii,  764. 
amide-splitting  enzymes  in  (Shibata), 

A.,  ii,  432. 
lower,  influence  of  radium  rays  on  the 
development      and      growth      of 
(Dauphin),  A.,  ii,  279. 
poisonous  action  of  chromium  com- 
pounds on  (Pozzi-Escot),  A,,  ii, 
764. 
See  also  Moulds  and  Yeast. 
Fungus  found  in  peat,  assimilation  of 
atmospheric  nitrogen  by  a  (Ternetz), 
A.,  ii,  761. 
Furan  derivatives,    synthesis  of,    from 
chloroacetaldehyde  (Plancher  and 
Albini),  A.,  i,  334. 
sulphonaniide      derivative,     and    its 
bromo-       and       chloro-compounds 
(Hill  and  Sylvester),  A.,  i,  815. 
Furfur  aldehyde,   condensation  of,  with 
sodium    succinate     (Titherley    and 
Spencer),  T;,  183  ;  P.,  13. 
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Forfaraldehyde-phloroglacide,  composi- 
tion of  (Goodwin  and  Tollens),  A., 
i,  262. 
a-Furfurylidenefuryhsocrotonic       acid. 
See  07-Difurfurylidenepropionic  acid. 
Furnace,   electric.     See   under  Electro- 
chemistry. 
Farodiazole.     See  l:3:4-Oxadiazole. 
Furoyl    derivatives,    formation   of,    by 
means  of  pyromucic  chloride  (Baum), 
A.,  i,  910.  ' 
Fusel  oil  (Emmerling),  A.,  ii,  834. 
obtained  in  the  distillation  of  acorns, 
composition    of    (Rudakoff    and 
Alexandroff),  a.,  i,  466. 
Fusibility  of  mixtures  of  bismuth  and 
sulphur  (P^labon),  A.,  ii,  42. 
of  mixtures  of  bismuth  sulphide  and 
silver    sulphide,    and    of    bismuth 
sulphide     and    antimony    sulphide 
(P6LAB0N),  A.,  ii,  42. 


Oabbro-rocks     of     the     Val     Tellina 

(Hecker),  a.,  ii,  351. 
Gadolinite  from  America  (Tschernik), 

a.,  ii,  419. 
Gadolinium  oxide, preparation  of  (Marc), 

A.,  ii,  174. 
Galactose,  mutarotation  of  (Lowry),  T., 
1559;  P.,  108. 
equilibrium  in  solutions  of  (Lowry), 

T.,  1551. 
alkylation  of  (Irvine  and  Cameron), 
T.,  1071  ;  P.,  174. 
Galactosides,   isomeric,     hydrolysis    of, 
by  acids  and  enzymes  (Armstrong), 
A.,  i,  1070. 
Galangin,    synthesis  of,   and  its  acetyl 
dfrirative  (v.  Kostaxecki,  Lampe, 
and  Tambor),  A.,  i,  763. 
isomeride  of  (Dobrzynski  and  v.  Kos- 
taxecki), A.,  i,  763. 
Galbanic   acid  and  its  salts  (Tschirch 
and  V.  KiJYLEXSTJKKNA),  A.,  i,  1038. 
Gallic    acid,    electrolytic    oxidation    of 
(A.  G.  and  F.  M.  Perkin),  T.,  246  ; 
P.,  19. 
estimation  of  (Dreaper),  A.,  ii,  793. 
cr/cZoGallipharic  acid  and  its  salts,  ethyl 
ester,  and  bromo-,  nitro-,  nitroamiuo-, 
and  acetyl  derivatives,  and  ketoanhydr- 
ide  (Kunz-Krause  and  Schelle),  A., 
i,  587. 
CT/cZoGallipharol,  ci/c/oGallipharone,  aTid 
Gallipharic  acid   (Kunz-Krause  and 
Schelle),  A,,  i,  588. 
Oalloflavin  and  its  acetyl  derivative  and 
methyl  ether  (  Herzig  and  Tscherne), 
A.,  i,  814. 


Gallorubin  and  its  triacetyl  derivative 

(Feuer-stein  and  Brass),  A.,  i,  344. 

Garnet  from  Mexico  (Collins),  A.,  ii, 

134. 
Gas,    electrolytic,  formation  of,   by    an 
alternating  current  (van  Name  and 
Grafenberg),  a.,  ii,  465. 
radioactive,     from    crude    petroleum 
(Burton),  A.,  ii,  694. 
from  surface  water  (Bumstead  and 
Wheelei;),  a.,  ii,  29,  255. 
Gas-absorption    apparatus    (Nowicki), 

A.,  ii,  555. 
Gas-analysis,    complete,    by    means    of 
pressure  measurements  (Wohl  and 
Eickmann),  a.,  ii,  203. 
calculation  of  the  results  of  (Wohl), 
A.,  ii,  202. 
Gas  constant  R,  the  most  probable  value 

of  the  (Beuthelot),  A.,  ii,  705. 
Gas-generator  (Ulrich),  A.,  ii,  555. 
modification    of  Ostwald's    (McCoy), 

A.,  ii,  555. 
for  producing  a  continuous  evolution 
of  hydrogen  chloride   (Stevenson 
and  Marriotte),  A.,  ii,  249. 
Gas  laws,  mechauical  model  to  illustrate 

the  (Kexrick),  A.,  ii,  554. 
Gas  purification  residues,  constituent  of 

(Stoecker),  a.,  i,  655. 
Gases,  critical  pressure  of  luminescence 
of  (de  Hemptinne),  a.,  ii,  1. 
influence  of  the  electric   discharge  at 
points  on  the  combination  and  de- 
composition   of  (de    Hemptinne), 
A.,  ii,  224. 
ionisation  of,  bv  polonium  rays  (Bohm- 

Wendt),  a.",  ii,  694. 
comparison   of  the  ionisation  of,  pro- 
duced by  Rontgen  and  radium  rays 
(Eve),  a.,  ii,  797. 
equation   of  condition   for   (Goebel), 

A.,  ii,  311,  706. 
equilibrium  of,  in  the  Bunsen  flame 
(Haber  and  Richardt),  A.,  ii,  166. 
advantage  of  hydrogen  as  unit  of  com- 
parison in  determining  the  specific 
gravity  of  (Lidoff),  A.,  ii,  239. 
new    gravimetric    method     of   deter- 
mining    the      specific     gravity   of 
(Lidoff),  A.,  ii,  239. 
cryoscopic  researches  on  solutions  of, 
in  liquids  (Garelli  andFALCiOLA), 
A.,  ii,  312. 
solubility  of,    in    liquids  (Cassuto), 

A.,  ii,  161. 
absorption  of,  by  wood  carbon  at  low 
temperatures  (Dewar),  A.,  ii,  652, 
728. 
containing  hydrogen,  fractional  com- 
bustion of  mixtures  of  (Richardt), 
A.   ii,  167. 
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Oases,    apparatus    for    collecting,    for 
lecture    purposes    (Rui'p),    A.,    ii, 
153. 
new   apparatus   for   washing   and   ab- 
sorbing (Scheuer),  a.,  ii,  555. 
of  the    air,    direct    separation,   with 
liquefaction,    of  the   most    volatile 
(Dewar),  a.,  ii,  728. 
dissolved,  estimation  of,  in  sea-water 
(Ruppin),  a.,  ii,  214. 
Gaseous  comjiounds,  chemical  action  of 
radiations  of  short  wave-length  on 
(Warburg  and  Regener),  A.,  ii, 
692. 
mixtures,    liquefaction    of   (Caubet), 
A.,  ii,  705. 
Gastric  juice  of  new-born  dogs  (Gmelin), 

A.,  ii,  672. 
Gasvolumeter,  new  (Grusziewicz),  A., 

ii,  287. 
Gelatin,  composition  of,  rendered  insol- 
uble by    chromium    salts,   and  the 
action  of  light  on,   in    presence   of 
chromates  (A.  and  L.  LumiJire  and 
Seyewetz),  a.,  i,  210. 
oxidation  of  (Zickgraf),  A.,  i,  462; 
(KuTSCHER  and  Schenck),    A.,   i, 
955. 
diffusion  and  supersaturation  in  (Morse 

and  Pierce),  A.,  ii,  14. 
sulphur    in    (Krummacher),    A.,    i, 

125. 
end-products  of  the  tryptic  digestion 
of  (Levene),  a.,  ii,  188,  357. 
Gelatinisation  (Levites),  A.,  ii,  471. 
Gelatose,    neutral    soluble    silver  com- 
pounds     of      (Farbwerke      vorm. 
Meister,  Lucius,  &   BiiiJNiNG),  A., 
i,  357. 
Geraniol,     a-derivatives    of     (Farben- 
fabriken  vorm.  F.  Bayer  &  Co.), 
A.,  i,  842. 
Geranium,    essence     of,     from    Cannes 
(Jeancard  and  Satie),  A.,  i,  176. 
pigment  of  (Griffiths),  A.,  i,  179. 
Geranylhydroxamic  acid  and  its  copper 

salt  (Velardi),  a.,  i,  804. 
Germanium,   supposed    presence  of,   in 
euxenite,    vsamarskite,    &c.     (LiNCio), 
A.,  ii,  348. 
Germination,  evolution  of  free  nitrogen 

daring (Castoro),  A.,  ii,  506. 
Gismondite  from  Silesia  (Sachs),  A.,  ii, 

420. 
Glands,  physiology  of  (Asher),  A.,  ii, 
500. 
hydrolysis   of  fresh   and  self-digested 

(Levene),  A.,  ii,  828. 
feather,  secretion  of  (Rohmann),   A., 

ii,  355. 
pituitary,  influence  of,  on  metabolism 
(Malcolm),  A.,  ii,  58. 


Glands,  thymus,  physiology  of  the  (Noel 

Paton  and Goodall),  A.,  ii,  355. 

enzyme  of  the  (Jones),  A.,  ii,  191. 

thyroid    and    parathyroid,    I'esearches 

on  (Chenu    and   Morel),    A.,    ii, 

498. 

Glass,  soluble  (sodium  silicate),  analysis 

of  (Heermann),  a.,  ii,  779. 
Glass  tubing,  resistance  of,  to  bursting 
pressure  (Bradley and  Browne),  A., 
ii,  239. 
Glass  vessels,  danger  of  using,  for  ana- 
lytical work  (Moissan  and  Siemen.s), 
A.,  ii,  398  ;  (Jalowetz  ;  Barelt  and 
Schonewald),  a.,  ii,  842. 
Glauberite,   anhydrite,    syngenite,    and 
polyhalite,  deposition  of,  at  25°  (van't 
HoFF  and  Farup),  A.,  ii,  34. 
Glauber's  salt,  variation  of  the  melting 
point  of,  with  pressure  (Tammann), 
A.,  ii,  235. 
See  also  Sodium  sulphate. 
Glauconite,    composition  of  (Clarke), 

A.,  ii,  134  ;  (Leith),  A.,  ii,  135. 
Gliadin,  estimation  of,  polarise opically, 

in  wheat-flour  (Snyder),  A.,  ii,  524. 
Globulin,  artificial  change  of  albumin 

into  (Moll),  A.,  ii,  356. 
Glucinum(&er2/^/mm),  metallic  (Pollok), 
T.,  605. 
atomic  weight  of  (Parsons),  A.,  ii, 

658. 
atomicity     and     atomic     weight    of 
(Tanatar),  a.,  ii,  335. 
Glucinum  compounds  (Haber  and  van 

Oordt),  a.,  ii,  257,  659. 
Glucinum  chloride,  heat  of  formation  of 
(Pollok),  T.,603;  P.,  61. 
hydroxide  (Haber  and  van  Oordt), 

A.,  ii,  257,  659. 
oxide   (glucina),    extraction    of,  from 
beryl  (Pollok),  T.,  603  ;  P.,  61. 
isoGlucosamine  (Maquenne),  A.,  i,  18. 
Glucose.     See  Dextrose. 
Glucoses,  o-  and  )8-,   and   their  penta- 
acetates  and  hydrolysis  (Armstrong 
and  Akup),  T.,  1043  ;  P.,  169. 
equilibrium     between    (Lowry),    T., 
1551  ;  P.,  108. 
Glucosides  in  rhubarb  grown  in  Berne 
(Eijken),  a.,  ii,  435. 
synthesis  of  (Ryan  and  Ebeill),  A., 

i,  223. 
inhibitory  influence  of  foreign  mole- 
cules on  the  action  of  histozymes 
and    ferments  on   (Gonnermann), 
A.,  i,  792. 
isomeric,   hydrolysis  of,  by  acids  and 
enzymes  (Armstrong),  A.,  i,  1070 
Glucosides.     See  also  : — 
Aloin. 
isoAmygdaliu, 
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Olacosides.     See  also  : — 
Aplirodaescin. 
Arbutin. 
Artemisin. 
Aucubin. 
Caper-rutin. 
Chitin. 

Convallamarin. 
Dioscin. 
Gynocardin. 
Indican. 
Jalapin. 
Ononin. 
Phaseolunatin. 
Phloridzin. 
Populin. 
Quercetin. 
Rhamnoaides. 
Robinin. 
Rutin. 
Saponins. 
Scammonin. 
Solanin. 
Sophorin. 
Olutaconic  acid,  ethyl  ester,  preparation 
of  (Blaise),  A.,  i,  10. 
synthesis     of    benzene    derivatives 
from  (v.  Pechmann,  Bauer,  and 
Obermiller),  a.,  i,  592. 
Olatamic     acid,    influence    of    foreign 
substances     on     the    rotation     of 
(AXDRLfK),  A.,  i,  10. 
iS-imino-a-cyano-,  ethyl  ester  (Baron, 
Remfry,  and  Thorpe),  T.,   1744  ; 
P.,  243. 
Olutamine  (Sellier),  A.,  i,  372. 
Glutaric  acid,  electro-synthesis  of  (Van- 
ZETTi  and  COPPADORO),  A.,  i,  141. 
electrolysis  of  (Vanzetti),  A.,  i,  850. 
Olntaric    acid,   dia.mino-,    from    casein 
(Skraup),  a.,  i,  538. 
)3-imino-a-cyano-,     ethyl     ester,    and 
the  action  of  hydrolytic  agents  on 
(Baron,   Remfry,   and    Thorpe), 
T.,  1736  ;  P.,  243. 
Olutaric    peroxide   acid    (Clover  and 

Houghton),  A.,  i,  708. 
Olutazine  and  its  cyanide,  and  -carb- 
oxylic    acid,    ethyl    ester,    and  their 
oximes      and     dibenzoyl     derivatives 
(Baron,  Remfry,  and  Thorpe),  T., 
1740  ;  P.,  243. 
Olatin  from  cartilage  (Sadikoff),  A.,  i, 
126. 
from  sinews  (Sadikoff),  A.,  i,  125. 
Olntins,  animal,  and  their  reactions  with 
salt  solutions  (Sadikoff),  A.,  i,  462. 
Glyceric  acid,  preparation  of  (Zinno), 
A.,  i,  12. 
dinitrate  (Duval),  A.,  i,  11. 
Glyceric  acids,  d-  and  I-  (Neuberg  and 
Silbeumann),  a.,  i,  220, 


Glycerides,  purification    of   (Krafft), 

A.,  i,  137. 
higher,    combination    of,    with    lead 

oxide  (Hannay),  P.,  58. 
Glycerol    (glycerin),    reaction  of,   with 

salts  of  amines  (Paul),  A.,  i,  925. 
action  of  phosphoric  acid  on  (Carr6), 

A.,  i,  133,  215.     ■ 
in   the    blood  (Mouneyrat),  A.,   ii, 

56,     183;   (NiOLOUx),    A.,   ii,    56, 

270. 
influence  of,  on  muscular  contraction 

(Gregor),  a.,  ii,  273. 
from  soap-lyes,  detection  of  arsenic  in 

(Vizern  and  Guillot),  A.,  ii,  640. 
estimation  of  (Stritar),  A.,  ii,  95. 
estimation  of,  in  fats  (Fanto),  A.,  ii, 

451. 
estimation  of,   in  wine  (Zeisel  and 

Fanto),    A.,    ii,    95;     (Gugliel- 

metti  and  Coppetti),  A.,  ii,  216  ; 

(Herrmann),  A.,  ii,  595. 
Glycerophosphoric    acid,   salts   (Will- 

statter  and  Lxjdecke),  A.,  i,  1067. 
Glycidic  acid,    C22H42O3  (Warmbrunn 

and  Stutzer),  A.,  i,  6. 
bromo-  (Haase  and  Stutzer),  A.,  i,  6. 
Glycine  {aminoaeetic    acid;    glycocine), 

combination   of,     with   alanine    by 

means  of  beiizoylalaniueazide  (CuR- 

tius  and  van  der  Linden),  A.,  i, 

883. 
action  of  phenylcarbamic  azoimide  on 

(CuRTius   and    Lenhard),    A.,    i, 

888. 
occurrence     of,     in     lower    animals 

(Kelly),  A.,  ii,  427. 
fate  of,  in  the  dog's  system  when  in- 
jected intravenously  (Salaskin  and 

Kowalkwsky),  a.,  ii,  674. 
acyl  derivatives  (Knoevenagel  and 

Lebach),  a.,  i,  995. 
Glycine,  nickel  salt  (Bruni  and  FoR- 

nara),  a.,  i,  855. 
Glycine,    ethyl   ester,   spontaneous  de- 
composition of  (Curtius),  a.,  i,  477. 
Glycine  hydrazide  and  its  benzylidene, 
di-o-hydroxybenzylidene,  di-)3-propyl- 
idene,    diacyl,    and   hippuryl   deriva- 
tives,    and     compound    with     ethyl 
acetoacetate    (CuRTius    and     Levy), 
A.,  i,  834. 
Glycogen,   pure    (Gatin-Gruzewska), 

A.,  i,  295,  838. 
molecular  weight  of  (Gatin-Gruzbw- 

ska),  a.,  i,  717. 
ultramicroscopic  observations  on  solu- 
tions of  pure  (Gatin-Gruzewska 

and  Biltz),  A.,  i,  976. 
production  and  decomposition  of,  by 

lower  vegetable  organisms  (Heinze), 

A.,  ii,  504. 
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Glycogen,  behaviour  of,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  electric  current 
(Gatin-Grijzewska),  a.,  ii,  533. 
hepatic,  action  of  pilocarpine  and 
epinephrine  on  the  (DoYON  and 
Kareff),  a.,  ii,  272. 
of  the  fcetal  liver  (Pfluger),  A.,  ii, 

427. 
in  organs  (Loeschcke),  A.,  ii,  576. 
estimation  of  (Pfluger),  A.,  ii,  595. 
Glycol.     See  Ethylene  glycol. 
Glycol,  CgHjgOg,  from  the  reduction  of 
oxoctenol     (Prilerzaeff),    A.,    i, 
795. 
C11H16O4,  (two)  from  methylisoeugenol 
(Balbiano,   Paolini,   and    Bern- 
ARDINl),  A.,  i,  73. 
^28^26^2'  f '  oifi  magnesium  bromobenz- 
ene  and  ethyl  succinate  (DiLTHEY 
and  Last),  A.,  i,  667. 
Glycols,  formation  of,  by  the  action  of 
magnesium     organic    compounds     on 
,  acetol  and  its  acyl  derivatives (Kling), 

A.,  i,  2. 
o-Glycols,    primary,  transformation   of, 
into  aldehydes  (Tiffeneau),  A.,  i, 
133. 
ethers    of,    synthesis    of,    and    their 
decomposition  (Bj!;hal  and  Sommk- 
let),  a.,  i,  222. 
Glycolhydroxamic     acid,     copper    salt 

(Velardi),  a.,  i,  805. 
Glycollic    acid,    interaction     of,     with 
chromic    hydroxide    (Werner),    T., 
1447  ;  P.,  186. 
Glycollic  acid,    calcium    salt,    water  of 

crystallisation  of  (Debus),  T.,  1403. 
Glycollic  acid,  methyl  ester,  nitrate  of 

(Duval),  A.,  i,  138. 
Glycollic     acid,    thio-,    complex    salts 
(Rosenheim  and  Davidsohn),  A.,  i, 
843. 
Glycolloglycollic  acid  nitrate  (Duval), 

A.,  i,  137. 
GlycoUonitrile,  derivatives  of  (Henry), 

A.,  i,  982. 
GlycoUylanthranilic    acid     {o-glycollyl- 
aminobenzoic       acid)       (Farbwerke 
voRM.  Meister,  Lucius,&  Beuning), 
A.,  i,  881. 
Glycolysis  (Arnheim  and  Eosenbaum), 
A.,    ii,    189;    (Portier),    A.,    ii, 
828. 
in    the  liver   (Hirsch),    A.,   ii,    60  ; 
(Fkinschmidt),  a.,  ii,  61. 
Glycosuria.     See  Diabetes. 
Glycuronic   acid,  formation  of,  in  the 
blood  (LfipiNE  and  Boulud),  A.,  ii, 
422. 
semicarbazone,      melting     point      of 
(Giemsa),  a.,  i,  690  ;  (Fromm),  A., 
ii,  360. 


Glycuronic  acid,  orcinol  test  for  (van 

Leersum),  a.,  ii,  688. 
Glycyl    compounds,    formation    of,   by 
means    of    hi]>purazoimide    (Curtius 
and    WiJSTENFELD ;      Curtius    and 
Levy),  A.,  i,  833. 
i-Glycylalanine  (Fischer),  A.,  i,  652. 
Glycyl-Z-tyrosine    and    its    ethyl    ester 

(Fischer),  A.,  i,  652. 
Glyoxalic  acid,  isobutyl  ester,  and  its 
semicarbazone        (Bouveault       and 
Wahl),  a.,  i,  547. 
Glyoxaline      benzoate     (Heller     and 

Kuhn),  a.,  i,  943. 
Glyoxime,  formation  of  (Bamberger  and 
Seligman),  a.,  i,  18. 
peroxides,    formation  of  (Wieland), 
A.,  i,  54. 
Glyoxylic  acid,  formula  of,  and  some  of 
its  basic  salts  (Debus),   T.,  1382; 
P.,  184. 
methyl  ester,  and  its  phenylhydrazones 
(Meyer),  A.,  i,  970. 
Goats,  eff'ect  of  feeding  on  the  milk  of 
(MoRGEN,  Beger,  Fingerling,  Doll, 
Hancke,  Sieglin,  and  Zielstorff), 
A.,  ii,  750. 
Goats'  milk.     See  Milk. 
Gold,  influence  of  sunlight  on  the  solu- 
tion of,in  aqueous  potassium  cyanide 
(Caldecott),  p.,  199. 
melting  point  of  (Berthelot),  A.,  ii, 

489. 
colloidal    (Hanriot),    A.,    ii,    413; 
(Vanino   and    Hartl),    A.,    ii, 
808  ;  (Whitney  and  Blake),  A., 
ii,  809. 
absorption  phenomena  and  allotropy 
(Blake),  A.,  ii,  43. 
red  colloidal  solutions,  behaviour  of, 
towards   the    electric    current   and 
towards   electrolytes   (Blake),   A., 
ii,  130. 
liquid    hydrosol     of    (Gutbier    and 

Resenscheck),  a.,  ii,  414. 
solubility    of,     in    certain    oxidising 

agents  (Lenher),  A.,  ii,  490. 
eff'ect  of  light  on  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric ai  id  on  (Berthelot),  A.,  ii, 
569. 
Gold  alloys  with  copper  and  with  silver, 
densities  of  (Hoitsema),  A.,  ii,  742. 
with  platinum,  cupellation  of  (Car- 
michael),  A.,ii,  151 ;  (Shahwood), 
A.,  ii,  450. 
with  platinum   and  silver  (Hollard 
and  Bertiaux),  A.,  ii,  685. 
Gold  flvioride  (Lenher),  A.,  ii,  44. 
Auric  sulphide,  AugSg  (Hofmann  and 
Hochtlen),  a.,  ii,  179. 
Gold    ammonium    polysulphide    (Hof- 
mann and  Hochtlen),  A.,  ii,  179. 
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Gold,  electrolytic  analysis  of  (Perkin 
and  Prebble),  A.,  ii,  370. 
titration     of    minute     quantities     of 

(Rupp),  A.,  ii,  150. 
microchemical  detection  of,  by  means 
of  the  colloidal  coloration  of  silk 
fibres  (DoNAu),  A.,  ii,  684. 
estimation  of  minute   quantities   of, 
volumetiically  (Rupp),  A.,  ii,  150  ; 
(Maxsox),  a.,  ii,  593. 
separation    of  silver,    platinum,    and 
(Carmichael),  a.,  ii,  151 ;  (Shar- 
wood),  a.,  ii,  450. 
Gouft  oil  (Jeancard  and  Satie),  A.,  i, 

517. 
Gout,  amino-acids  in  urine  in  cases  of 

(Ign'ato\v.ski),  a.,  ii,  674. 
Grain,  catalytic  properties  of  (Wender 

and  Lewin),  A.,  ii,  584. 
Grandidierite    from    Madagascar    (La- 

CROix),  A.,  ii,  52. 
Grape   residues,  distilled  (Mensio  and 
SoMUA),  A.,  ii,  767. 
stones,      estimation     of    lecithin     in 
(Weirich    and   Ortlieb),   A.,    ii, 
304. 
Graphitic  acid  or  oxide  (Hyde),  A.,  ii, 

397. 
Green  manure,    mauurial  value  of  (v. 

'Sigmond),  a.,  ii,  144. 
Greenalite,   composition   of   (Clarke), 

A.,  ii,  134;  (Leith),  A.,  ii,  135. 

Grignard's  reagent,  application  of,  to 

the       esters       of       hvdroxy-acids 

(Frankland     and     Twiss),     T., 

1666;  P.,  245. 

and  nitric  oxide  (Sand  and  Singer), 

A.,  i,  38. 
See    also    Magnesium    organic    com- 
pounds. 
Group,    N"C'N,    behaviour  of,  towards 
acylating  agents  (Heller  and  Kuhn), 
A.,  i,  942. 
Guaiacol,     distillation    of,    with    lead 
oxide  (PscHORR  and  Silberbach), 
A.,  i,  581. 
oxidation  of,  by  laccase  (Bertrand), 

A.,  i,  157. 
derivatives,  absorption  and  excretion 
of   (Knapp    and    Suter),    A.,   ii, 
274. 
acetyl-lactate    (ANSCHtJTZ   and   Ber- 
tram), A.,  i,  966. 
Guaiacolsulphonic    acid    (A.    and    L. 

LuMitcitE  and  Perkin),  A.,  i,  157. 
Gaaiacum,  influence  of  certain  salts  and 
orfjanic  substances  on  the  oxidation  of 
(Willcock),  p.,  197. 
Guanase  (Jones  and  Partbidqe),  A.,  i, 

838. 
Guanidine,  action  of,  on  plants  (Kawa- 
KiTA),  A.,  ii.  762. 


Guanidine,  aromatic  substituted,   from 
cyanamide  (Kampf),  A.,  i,  534. 
detection  of,  amongst  the  products  of 
the   autodigestion   of  the  pancreas 
(Kutscher  and  Otori),  A.,  ii,  828. 
Guanidine,  ^rzamino-,  hydrochloride  and 
tribenzylidene  derivative  (Stolle),  A., 
i,  980. 
Guanine,  compound  of,  with  diazobenz- 
enesuli)honic  acid    (BuriIn),   A.,   i, 
355,  358. 
Gum    of    Manganifera   indica    (Leme- 

land),  a.,  ii,  583. 
Gums,     hydrolysis    of     (Hauers    and 
Tollens),  a.,  i,  16. 
of  the  arabin  group,  bacterial  origin  of 
the  (Smith),  A.,  ii,  362. 
Gun-cotton,  Schonbein's,  stability  of ;  a 

correction  (Fighter),  A.,  i,  375. 
Gutta-percha,  presence  of  esters  of  cin- 
namic  acid  in  (van  Romburgh),  A., 
i,  905. 
the  alban  of  (Tschiroh),  A.,  i,  76, 
Gutta-percha     resin,     constitution    of 

(Weber),  A.,  i,  331. 
Gymw/ina    sylvestre,     ^quercitol     from 
(Power  and  Tutin),  T.,  624;  P., 
87. 
leaves  of  (Power  and  Tutln),  A.,  ii, 
763. 
Gynocardin  (Power  and  Gornall),  P., 

137. 
Gypsum  and  anhydrite   (van't  Hoff, 
Armstrong,    Hinrichsen,     Wei- 
gert,  and  Just),  A.,  ii,  35. 
spontaneous  crystallisation  of  (Meu- 

nier),  a.,  ii,  33. 
See  also  Calcium  sulphate. 


Hssmase  (Loew),  A-,  i,  358. 
Hsematein  and  Hsemalum  (Mater),  A., 

i,  909. 
Hamatin  (Kuster),  A.,  i,  357 ;  (KOster 
and  Haas),  A.,  i,  647. 
products  of  distillation  of,  with  zinc 
dust  (Milroy),  a.,  i,  791. 
Hamatoporphyrinuria  not  due  to  sulph- 

onal  (Garrod),  A.,  ii,  629. 
Hsematoxylin  and  brazilin  (Herzig  and 

Pollak),  a.,  i,  81,  333,  908. 
Hasmin    from   different    sources    (KtJs- 
ter),  a.,  i,  357  ;  (Morner),  A.,  i, 
791. 
formula  of  (Hetper  and  Marchlew- 

SKi),  A.,  i,  839. 
action  of  boiling  aniline  on  (EOster), 
A.,  i,  358. 
jS-Haemin,      Morner's     (Hetper     and 
Marchlewski),  A.,  i,  463. 
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Hemoglobin,    relation  of  oxygen    and 
(Bohr),  A.,  ii,  421. 
relationship  of, to  chlorophyll  (March- 

LEWSKl),  A.,  i,  463. 
in    muscles    (Lehmann,     Werner, 
Stadtfeld,  Manuelbatjm,  Eisen- 
LAUER,  and  Imhof),  A.,  ii,  60. 
action     of    radium     emanations    on 

(Henri  and  Mayer),  A.,  ii,  184. 
horse's,  heteromorphism  of  (Uhlik), 
A.,  ii,  672. 
Heemoglobinometer  (Meisling),  A.,  ii, 

440. 
Heemolysins,   influence  of  the  stromata 
and  liquid  of  laked  corpuscles  on  the 
production  of  (Stewart),  A.,  ii,  497. 
Heemolysis    by    chemical    precipitates 

(Gengou),  a.,  ii,  496. 
Heemorrhage,   influence  of,    on    lymph 
(PosNER  and  Gies),  A.,  ii,  185. 
influence  of,   on   proteid    katabolism 
(Hawk    and   Gies),   A.,    ii,    184, 
497. 
severe,  eff'ect  of  intravenous  injection 
of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  after 
(Dawson),  A.,  ii,  195. 
Heat.     See  Thermochemistiy. 
Haidingerite,    artificial   production    of 

(de  Schulten),  a.,  ii,  492. 
Halloysite  from  California  (Schaller), 

A.,  ii,  348. 

Halogen   compounds    of  the    elements 

when  dissolved  in  phosphorus  oxy- 

chloride,    cryoscopic    behaviour    of 

(Oddo  and  Tealdi),  A.,  ii,  236. 

action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  on  (Ko- 

nowaloff),  a.,  i,  495. 
aromatic,    direct    reduction     of,     by 
nickel  and  hydrogen  (Sabatier  and 
Mailhe),  a.,  i,  803  ;  (Berthelot), 
A.,  i,  304. 
Halogen  salts,  double,  composition  of 
(Wells),  A.,  ii,  392. 
mutual    rearrangement     in      molten 
masses  of  mixtures  of  (N.  and  W. 
Beketoff),  a.,  ii,  657. 
Halogen    substitution   in  some   nitro- 
halogenated  compounds  (Blanksma), 
A.,  i,  566. 
Halogens,  action  of,  on  compounds  con- 
taining the  cai'bonyl  group   (Lap- 
worth),  T.,  30. 
estimation  of,  in  organic  compounds 
(Baubigny  and  Chavanne),  A.,  ii, 
203. 
estimation  of  sulphides  and,  in  presence 
of  each  other  (Feld),  A.,  ii,  205. 
Hansmannite,  formula  of  (Gorgeu),  A., 

ii,  126. 
Hausmannltes,  Swedish  (Gorgeu),  A,, 

ii,  133. 
Hay-fever  (Glbgg),  A.,  ii,  578. 


Heart,  inhibitory  influence  of  potassium 
on  the  (Martin),  A.,  ii,  577. 
action  of  ptomaines  on  the  (Waller 

and  Sowton),  A.,  ii,  65. 
mammalian,  action  of  potassium  salts 

on  the  (Bratjn),  A.,  ii,  631. 
isolated    mammalian,    action   of   the 
salts  of  Ringer's  solution  on  the 
(Gross),  A.,  ii,  55, 
action  of  sugars  on   the   (Locke  ; 
Locke  and  Rosenheim),  A.,  i, 
422. 
perfused  with  Ringer's  solution,  activ- 
ity of  nerves  on  the  (Hering),  A., 
ii,  55. 
Heart  muscle  rhythm  of  strips  of  (Mar- 
tin), A.,  ii,  426. 
Helianthus,    pigment  of   (Griffiths), 

A.,  i,  179. 
Helium,    production    of,    from    radium 
(Ramsay  and  Soddy),  A.,  ii,  482  ; 
(Himstedt    and    Meyer),   A.,   ii, 
729. 
radioactive  substances  in   relation  to 
the  presence  of  (Nasini),  A.,  ii,  399, 
461. 
spark  potential  in   (Ritter),  A.,  ii, 

463. 
diff"usion   of    argon   and    (Schmidt), 

A.,  ii,  643, 
liquefaction    of     (Dewar),    A.,     ii, 
729. 
Hemimellitbene.     See  1:2:3-Trimethyl- 

benzene. 
Heminucleic    acid    (Alsberg),    A.,    i, 

791. 
Heptadecyl    aldehyde.      See    Margaric 
aldehyde, 
cyanide,  o-hydroxy-,  and  its  hydrolysis 
(Le  Sueur),  T.,  834;  P.,  133. 
Heptanaphthylenes.    See    MethylcycZo- 

hexenes. 
Heptane,     See  j3-Ethylpentane. 
Heptanedicarboxylic  acid.     See  Azelaic 

acid. 
ct/cZoHeptanepyrazolinecarbozylic  acid, 
ethyl    ester,     and    its    hydrochloride 
(Buchner  and  Scheda),  A.,  i,  412. 
A^-c2/cZoHeptenecarboxylic    acid,   ethyl 
ester  (Buchner  and  Scheba),  A.,  i, 
412. 
o-Heptenylanisole     (Klages),     A.,     i, 

1004. 
Heptenylmesitylene    and    its    nitroso- 
chloride  (Klages  and  Stamm),  A.,  i, 
303. 
Heptinene.     See  35-Dimethyl-a7-penta- 

diene. 
Heptinoic  acid.     See  Crotonyldimethyl- 

acetic  acid. 
isoHeptodilactone  (Fittiq  and  Fried- 
mann),  a.,  i,  418. 
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Heptoic  acids.  See  o-Methylhexoic  acid 
and  aay-Trimethylbutyric  acid. 

HeptoylmesityleneCKLAGEsandSxAMM), 
A.,  i,  303. 

Heptyl  alcohol.     See  isoHexylcarbinol. 

o-Heptylanisole  and  its  sulphonic  acid 
(Klages),  a.,  i,  1005. 

Ti-Heptyl-cyanoacetic  and  -malonic  acids 
(Piccixixi),  A.,  i,  504. 

Heptylene.   See  )85-Dimethyl-7-pentene. 

Heptylenedicarboxylic  acid.  See  iso- 
Butylitaconic  acid. 

Heptylmesitylene  and  its  sulphonic 
acid  (IvLAGEs  and  Stamm),  A.,  i, 
483. 

Herhivora,  parent  substance  of  the  hip- 
pui-ic  acid  produced  in  the  organism 
of  (Pfeiffer,  Riecke,  and  Block), 
A.,  ii,  754. 
urine  of  (Salkow.ski),  A.,  ii,  753. 

Herring-brine,  purine  bases  of  (Isaac), 
A.,  ii,  628. 

Hesperitin,  molecular  weight  of  (Per- 
KIN-  and  Phipps),  T.,  62. 

Heterocyclic  compounds,  formation  of, 
from  hydrazine  derivatives  (Stoll6), 
A.,  i,  102,  200,  453;  (Stoll6  and 
Stevens),  A.,  i,  626  ;  (Stoll6  and 
Foerster),  A.,  i,  627;  (Stoll^  and 
Johannissiex),  a.,  i,  694;  (Stolle 
and  HiLLE ;  Stoll^  and  Zinsser), 
A.,  i,  695. 

Heteropterin  from  the  roots  of  Heptcro- 
pteris  paucijiora  (Maxnich),  A.,  i, 
853. 

Hexadiene.     See  Diallyl. 

2:5-Hexadione-3  carboxylic  acid.  See 
a;3-DiaC'tylpropionie  acid. 

Hexahydroacetophenone  and  its  semi- 
carbazone  and  sodium  bisulpliite  com- 
pound (Bouveault),  a.,  i,  62. 

Hexahydroanthracene,  rftbromo-  and  di- 
chloio-  (Godchot),  a.,  i,  988. 

Hexahydrobenzene.     See  ci/cZoHexane. 

Hexahydrobenzaldehyde  and  its  semi- 
carbazone  and  sodium  bisulphite  com- 
pound (Bouveault),  A.,  i,  61. 

Hexahydrobenzoic  acid,  trdns-i-hvomo- 
and  -hydroxy-,  and  y-mono-  and  yS-di- 
broino-  (Perkix),  T.,  419  ;  P.,  51. 

Hexahydrocarvacrol  (Beitnel),  A.,  i, 
158. 

Hexahydrohomo^5"phthalio  acid 

(KoMi'i'A  and  Hiux),  A.,  i,  60. 

Hexahydrothymol  (Biuinel),  A.,  i,  158. 

Hexahydroterephthalicacid.a-liydroxy-, 
cis-  and  trans-,  and  the  nitrile  of  the 
trans-acid  (Perkin),  T.,  420  ;  P., 
51. 

Hexahydro-7n-tolualdehyd6«nd  its  serai- 
carbazone  (Tsciiitsciiibabix),  A.,  i, 
421. 

LXXXVI.  il 


Hexahydroi?-toluic    acid,   Smono-   and 

75-o?tbromo-,  and  5-hydroxy-,  and  its 

lactone  (Perkin),  T.,  657  ;  P.,  86. 
Hexamethylacridine  haloids  (Senier  and 

Austix),  T.,  1202;  P.,  176. 
Hexamethyl/riaminocyaphenine  (Sachs 

and  Si'eixert),  A.,  i,  506. 
HexamethyUriaminohydrobenzamide 

and     its     derivatives    (Sachs     and 

Steixert),  a.,  i,  506. 
Hexamethyl^riaminotriphenylcarbinol, 

methyl  ether  (v.  Baeyer  and  Villig- 

er),  a.,  i,  787. 
Hexamethyldiphenyls,  2:4:5:2':4':5'-  and 

2:4:6:2':4';6'-  (Ullmanx),  A.,  i,  726. 
Hexamethylene.     See  cyctoHexane. 
Hexamethylenetetramine       methiodide 

and  its  picrate  (Eixhorn  and  Prett- 

xer),  A.,  i,  980. 
Hexane.     See  /37-Diraethylbutane. 
cycloS.ex.&ne     derivatives    (Farbwerkb 
VOR.M.  Meister,  Lucius,  &  Brun- 
ixg),  a.,  i,  411. 

l:2-fl?ibromo-,  and  the  action  of  alco- 
holic    potash    and     quinoline     on 
(Crossley),  T.,  1414  ;  P.,  160. 
cycZoHexanecarboxylonitrile(cyanoA«a»- 

mcthyhnie  (Demjaxoff),  A.,  i,  410. 
Hexanedicarboxylic  acids.  See  i^oAmyl- 

maionic  acid,   Diethylisosuccinic  acid, 

Dimethyladipic    acids,     Dimethyliso- 

propylmalonic  acid,    Tetramethylsuc- 

cinic     acid,     and     Trimethylglutaric 

acids. 
cj/cZoHexanerosanilines,     carbinol    salts 
of  (ScH.MiDLix),  A.,  i,  944. 

tei7-a]\jdroxy-  (Schmidlin),  A.,  i,  944, 
1061. 
cycZoHexane  series,    synthesis   of  alco- 
hols of  the  (Sabatieb  and  Mailhk), 

A.,  i,  809. 
H?xane-a75C-tetra-    and    -o775S^-hexa - 

carboxylic     acids    (Silberrad),    T., 
614  ;  P.,  61. 
Hexanetricarboxylic    acids.       See    Di- 

methylbutanetricarboxylic  acids. 
Hexane  37e-trione,  trioxime  of,  and  its 

tribeuzoyl  derivative  (Axgeli,  Ange- 

Lico,  and   Calvello),    A.,    i,    188  ; 

(Axgelico    and   Calvello),    A.,    i, 

447. 
cj/cZoHexanol  (Holleman  ;  Bouveault), 
A.,  i,  40  ;  (Brunel),  A.,  i,  158. 

new   series  of  tertiary   alcohols  from 

(Sabatier  and  Mailhe),  A.,i,  666. 

(^c^Hexanol  and  cj/c/oHexanone,  direct 

preparation  of,  from  phenol  (Sabatier 

and Sknderexs),  A.,  i,  156. 
ci/cZoHexanol-4-carboxylic    acid.       See 

Hexahydrobenzoir.  acid,  5-hydroxy-. 
c^c/oHexanone-4-oarboxylic  acid.       See 

5-Ketohexahydrobenzoic  acid. 

73 
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Hexaphenylethane  (Vorlander),  A.,  i, 

659. 
Hexaphenyl-p-xylene,  4';4'-(^?;amino-,and 

i'-A'-dihydroxy-,     and     the     diacetyl 

derivative    of    the    amino- compound 

(Ullmann  and  Schlaepfer),   A.,  i, 

570. 
Hexatolylethane  (Gomberg),  A.,  i,  489. 
A^-c?/c/oHexenecarboxylic  acid.     See  A^- 

Tetrahydrobenzoic  acid. 
Hexenoic  acid  and  anhydride,    aniino- 

(FiscHER  and  Schlotterbeck),  A.,  i, 

549. 
Hexenoic    acids  and  their   ^-toluidides 
(Fighter  and  Pfister),  A.,  i,  548. 

See    also     Dimethylvinylacetic    acid, 
Ethylcrotonic  acid,  Methylpentenoic 
acids,  and  Pyroterebic  acid. 
tsoHexeric  acid  (Fittig,  Borstelmann, 

and  Lurie),  A.,  i,  968. 
Hexinoic  acid.     See  Sorbic  acid. 
Hexoamide,  diiodo-  (Citrtius  and  MiJL- 

ler),  a.,  i,  482. 
isoHexoic    acid    {isocaproic    acid),     y- 

bromo-,  ethyl  ester  (Jones  and  Tat- 

tersall),  T.,  1693;  P.,  218. 
Hexoic  acids.     See  o-Ethylbutyric  acid 

and  o- Methyl  valeric  acid. 
isoHexolactone,  new  synthesis  of  (Jones 

and    Tattersall),    T.,    1691  ;     P., 

218. 
Hexone  bases  in  tubers  of  potatoes  and 
dahlias  (Schulze),  A.,  ii,  282, 

isolation  of  (Schulze),  A.,  ii,  446. 
Hexoses,  reactions  of  the  (Ofner),  A. ,  i, 

798. 
Hexoylacetic  acid    and  its  ethyl   ester, 

and    homologues    (Locquin),    A.,    i, 

552. 
isoHexoylacetic  acid,  ethyl  ester,  homo- 
logues ol  (Locquin),  a.,  i,  552. 
C-zsoHexoylacetoacetic  acid,  ethyl  ester 

(Locquin),  A.,  i,  553. 
isoHexoyl-leucineand  -tyrosine,  a-bromo- 

( Fischer),  A.,  i,  652. 
t'soHexoyl-leucylgiycylglycine,  a-bromo- 

(Fischer),  A.,  i,  653. 
Hexoylscc. -octylacetic  acid,   ethyl  ester 

(Locquin,  A.,  i,  552. 
Hexoyl-phenyl-      and      -phenylbenzyl- 

thiocarbamides  (Dixon),  T.,  809  ;  P., 

128. 
Hexoylthiocarbimide  (Dixon),  T.,  807; 

P.,  128. 
a&-Hexoyl-o-    and    -50-tolyl-carbamides, 

and  -thiocarbamides  (Dixon),  T.,  810  ; 

P.,  128. 
Hexyl  alcohols.      See  Dimethylisoprop- 

ylcarbinol  and  Methyldiethylcarbinol. 
cj/c/oHexylamine  and    its    methyl    and 

ethyl      derivatives    (Sabatier      and 

Senderens),  a.,  i,  661. 


ciycZoHexylamine,  synthesis  of  (Sabatier 

and  Senderens),  A.,  i,  305. 
c2/c^oHexylaniline  and  its  methyl  deriv- 
ative (Sabatier  and  Senderens), 
A.,  i,  661. 

synthesis    of   (Sabatier    and    Sen- 
derens), A.,  i,  305. 
Hexylaticonic    acid  and    its    oxidation 

(Fittig  and  Simon),  A.,  i,  554. 
«c-Hexylbenzene  and  its  sulphonic  acid 

(Klages  and  Sautter),  A.,  i,  302. 
sec.-Hexylbenzene.      See    a7-Dimethyl- 

butylbenzene. 
^soHexylcarbinol,    j8-amino-,    action   of 

methyl  iodide  on  (Kohn),  A.,  i,  933. 
cyc^oHexylcarbinol  and   its   mono-  and 

di-methyl   and     isobutyl    derivatives 

(Sabatier  and  Mailhk),  A.,  i,  810. 
Hexylene.     See   /37-Dimethyl-A^-butyl- 

ene. 
Hexylenedicarboxylic   acid.      See  007- 

Trimetliylglutaconic  acid. 
c2/c^oHexylc2/cZohexanol  (Sabatier    and 

Mailhe),  a.,  i,  667. 
Hexylitaconic  acid,  oxidation  of  (Fittig 

and  Simon),  A.,  i,  554. 
Hexylitatartaric     acid    and     its    salts 

(Fittig  and  Simon),  A.,  i,  554. 
c2/cZoHexylmethylcarbinoL(BouvBAULT), 

A.,  i,  62. 
5-Hexylisooxazole    (Moureu    and    De- 

lange),  a.,  i,  650. 
Hexylparaconic  acid,  hydroxy-,  and  its 

salts  (Fittig  and  Simon),  A.,  i,  554. 
Hexylpropiolaldehyde  and  its  o-diethyl 

ether  (Moureu  and  Delange),  A.,  i, 

650. 
Hippuric  acid  produced  in  the  organism 

ot    hei'bivorous  animals,    parent   sub- 
stance of  the  (Pfeiffer,  Riecke,  and 

Block),  A.,  ii,  754. 
Hippnrylalanine  and   its  salts,    esters, 

hydrazides,  urethane,  amide,  azoimide, 

and  phenylcarbamide  derivative  (CuR- 

Tius  and  Lambotte),  A.,  i,  835. 
Hippuryl-a-alanyl-a-alanine      and     its 

salts,    esters,    liydrazides,     azoimide, 

urethane,  ai)d  carbamide  and  phenyl- 

carbamide   derivatives   (Curtius  and 

Lambotte),  A.,  i,  835. 
Hippurylazoimide,  action  of,  on  o-alan- 
ine  (Curtius  and  Lambotte),  A., 
i,  835. 

action  of,  on  carbamide  (Curtius  and 
Lenhard),  a.,  i,  888. 

compounds  of,  with  7-aminobutyric 
acid  and  with  )8-phenylalanine 
(Curtius  and  Mitller),  A.,  i,  887. 

compounds  of /8-amino-a-hydroxyprop- 
ionic  acid  and  of  )3-aminobutyric 
acid  with  (Curtius  and  Gumlich), 
A.,  i,  886. 
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Eippnrylazoimide,  compounds  of  as- 
partic  acid  \yith  (T.  and  H.  CuR- 
Tius),  A.,  i,  884. 

formatiou   of    glycyl    compounds   by 

means  of  (CuKTius  and  Wusten- 

FELD ;  CuRTius  and  Levy),  A. ,  i, 

833. 

Hippuryldi-o-alanyl-o-alanine       (CuR- 

Tius  and  Lamboixe),  A.,  i,  836. 
Hips,  chemistry  of  (Wittmann),  A.,  ii, 

435. 
Histidine,  constitution  of  (Patjly),  A., 

i,  1068. 
Histon  (Bang),  A.,  i,  127. 

chemical  nature  ot  (Foa),  A.,  i,  701. 

See  also  Thymus-histon. 
Histozymes,      inhibitory    influence     of 

foreign  molecules  on  the  action  of,  on 

amides  and  glucosides  (Gonnermann), 

A.,i,  792. 
Histrizite   from   Tasmania    (Petterd), 

A.,  ii,  47. 
Holmium  (Forsling),  A.,  ii,  176. 
Homatropine    methobromide    (Merck), 

A.,  i,  187. 
Homoallantoic  acid,  ethyl  ester  (Sihon), 

A.,  i,  3U0. 
Homofluorindine,    2-chloro-,   and    2:10- 

rfichloro-,  and  the  hydrochloride  of  the 

monochloro-  (Ullmann  and  Mauth- 

xek),  a.,  i,  192. 
Homofluorindine-2-carboxylic     and   -2- 

sulphonic      acids      (Ullmaxn      and 

ilAUTHNER),   A.,  i,   193. 

Homologcas  compounds,  surface  tension 
and  molecular  complexity  of  active 
(HoMFRAY  and  Guye),  A.,  ii,  388. 

boiling    points   of  (Ramage),   A.,   ii, 
467. 
Homophthalic     acid,     esterification    of 

(Wegscheider  and  Glogau),  A.,  i, 

249. 
Homotanacetonedicarbozylic  acid    and 

anhydride  (Semmler),  A.,  i,  176. 
Homo-^-thiopyrine    (Michaelis,    Bes- 

.sON,    Moellek,   and   Kobek),  A.,  i, 

783. 
"  Honey-dextrins "        (Haenle       and 

ScHuLz),  A.,  ii,  96. 
Homy  structures,    hygroscopic  charac- 
ters of  certain  (Filehne  and  Biber- 

feld),  a.,  ii,  575. 
Horse-chestnuts,  examination  and  evalu- 
ation of  (Lave.s),  a.,  ii,  74. 
Howlite  from  California  (Giles),  A.,  ii, 

135. 
Humus,    estimation   of,  voluraetrically, 

in  soil  (Istschekekoff),  A.,  ii,  796. 
Hydantoin  and  itsa^-diacetyl  derivative 

(Sie.\1()Nsen),  a.,  i,  952. 
Hydantoincarboxylio       acid,       amino- 

(Piloty  and  Finckh),  A.,  i,  825. 


Hydrargyrum    oxycyanabv/m    (Holdee- 

manx),  a.,  i,  301. 
Hydrastinine,    constitution   of  (Dobbie 
and     Tixkler),     T.,     1005  ;     P., 
162. 
condensation  of,  with  ketones  (Lieber- 
mann  and    Kropf),    A.,    i,    263  ; 
(Liebermann  and  Gi^awe),  A.,  i, 
765. 
hydro-derivatives,       preparation      of 
(Freuxd),  A.,i,  916. 
Hydrates  in  solution  (Jones  and  Get- 
man),  A.,  ii,  386,  710  ;  (Biltz),  A., 
ii,  710. 
Hydratropyltropeine       (Chininfabrik 
Braunschweig,  Buchler  &  Co.),  A., 
i,  685. 
Hydrazidocarbozylic  acid,   ethyl  ester, 
hydrochloride  (Stoll6  and  Benrath), 
A.,  i,  935. 
Hydrazine,  catalysis  of  (Purgotti  and 
Zanichelli),  a.,  ii,  329. 
diazotisation  of  (Betti),  A.,  i,  564. 
use  of,    for  the   separation  of  metals 
(Jannasch  and  Bettges),   A.,  ii, 
517,        519 ;       (Jannasch       and 
Stephan),  a.,  ii,  519  ;  (Jannasch 
and  Rostosky),  A.,  ii,  594. 
derivatives,  formatiou  of  heterocyclic 
compounds  from  (Stoll6),  A.,  i,  102, 
200,   453  ;  (Stoll6  and  Stevens), 
A.,  i,  626  ;  (SxoLLEand  Foerster), 
A. ,  i,  627  ;  (Stolle  and  Johannis- 
sien),     a.,   i,  694  ;    (Stollj^    and 
HiLLE ;  Stoll6  and  Zinsser),  A., 
i,  695. 
hydrate,  vapour  density  of    (Scott), 

T.,  913;  P.,  84. 
sulphate,  use  of,  in  gasometric  analy- 
sis (de  Girard  and  de  Saporta), 
A.,  ii,  678. 
use  of,  in  the  estimation  of  oxidising 
substances   (Roberto   and  RoN- 
CALi),  A.,  ii,  773. 
free  and  combined,  estimation  of  (Ri- 
mini), A.,  ii,  207. 
Hydrazines,  primary,  addition  of  alkyl- 
carbimides     and     thiocarbimides     to 
(Busch,  Opfermann,  and  Walther), 
A.,  i,  628. 
Hydrazo-acids,  action  of  carbimides  and 
thiocarbimides  on    (Bailey,   Acres, 
and  Miller),  A.,  i,  826. 
Hydrazobenzene,     formation    of,    from 
benzidine     (Holleman     and    VAN 
Loon),  A.,  i,  193. 
7«-hydroxy-  (Jacobson  and  Honigs- 
bekgek),  a.,  i,  206. 
Hydrazobenzene-4:4'-disulphonic    acid, 
e^i-o-amiuo-,     and     its     sodium     salt 
(ZiNCKE  and  Kuchenbeckbr),  A.,  i, 
456. 
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Hydrazo-compouads,    action  of   carbon 
disulphide   on    (Jacobson    and    Hu- 
gershoff),  a.,  i,  106. 
Hydrazoic  acid.     See  Azoimide. 
2:2-Hydrazonaphthalene  (Meisenheim- 

ER  and  Witte),  A.,  i,  193. 
Hydrazones,   properties  of  (Reutt  and 
V.  Pawlewski),  A.,  i,  99. 
estimation  of  nitrogep  in,  by  Kjeldahl's 
method  (Milbauer),  A.,  ii,  207. 
p-Hydrazotoluene,      crystallisation     of 

(Bruni),  a.,  i,  536. 
iS-Hydriudone    and    its    semicarbazoue 
(Wallach   and   Beschke),   A.,   i, 
987. 
tetrachloro-  (ZiNCKE  and  Fries),  A., 
i,  1009. 
Hydriodic  acid.     See  under  Iodine. 
isoHydroanisoin  (Apitzsch  and  Metz- 

ger),  a.,  i,  510. 
Hydrobromic  acid.     See  under  Bromine. 
Hydrocarbon,  C9H14,  from  pinonic  acid 
(Semmler),  a.,  i,  261. 
(CjoHjJx,   from    cineol    (Thoms  and 

MoLLE),  A. ,  i,  600. 
C14HJ2,  from  plienylpropiolyl  chloride 
and  benzene  (Watson),  T.,  1325  ; 
P.,  181. 
Cj6Hi2,    from    the    action    of    nickel 
carbonyl   on   naphthalene   (Dewar 
and  Jones),  T.,  213  ;  P.,  6. 
018^14,  from  maguesioacetylene  brom- 
ide and  benzaldehyde  (Oddo),  A.,  i, 
862.      . 
CgsHg.),  from  dypnone  (Delacre  and 

GESCHit),  A.,  i,  32. 
C25H.24,  isomeric,  from  the  reduction  of 
C25H22  (Delacre  and  Gesch:^),  A., 
i,  32. 
C25H26,  isomeric,  from  the  reduction  of 
OasHss  and  C.25H.24   (Delacre   and 
Geschi?.),  a.,  i,  33. 
Hydrocarbons  from  cholesterol  (Mauth- 
NER  and  Suida),  A.,  i,  50. 
in  Italian  petroleum  (Balbiano  and 

Zeppa),  a.,  ii,  45. 
in  Louisiana  petroleum  (Coaxes  and 

Best),  A.,  ii,  45. 
formation  of,  fi'om  haloid  derivatives 
(Sabatier    and    Mailhe),    A.,    i, 
303  ;  (Berthelot),  A.,  i,  304. 
synthesis  of,  by  means  of  magnesium 
organic  compounds  (Werner),  A., 
i,  25  ;  (Houben),  A.,  i,  302. 
method   of  preparing  new,   from  the 
naphthalenes  and  terpenes  (Nastu- 
koff),  a.,  i,  801. 
method     of    testing    the     purity    of 

(Nastukoff),  a.,  i,  801. 
conversion  of,  into  alcohols  and  fatty 
acids   during   the   saponification   of 
spermaceti  (Reale),  A.,  i,  283. 


Hydrocarbons,   aromatic,   action  of,  on 
nickel    carbonyl    in    presence    of 
aluminium  chloride  (Dewar  and 
Jones),  T.,  212;  P.,  6. 
toxicity  of  (Cuassevant  and  Gar- 
nier),  a.,  ii,  66. 
benzenoid,  synthesis  of,  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  oxygenated  groups  (Klages 
and  Stamm),  A.,  i,  483. 
cyclic,  formation  of  (Eijkman),  A.,  i, 
25. 
from  unsaturated  acids  of  the  sorbic 
series  (Doebner  and  Statjding- 
er),  a.,  i,  149, 
halogenated,  magnesium   compounds, 
action  of  selenium  and  sulphur  on 
(Taboury),  a.,  i,  493. 
unsaturated,  formation  of  (v,  Fellen- 
berg),  a.,  i,  961. 
Hydrocarbons.     See  also    Olefines  and 

Sesquiterpenes. 
Hydrocelluloae  (Cross  and  Bevan),  T., 

691  ;  P.,  90. 
Hydrocellulose,  so-called  (Stern),    T., 

336  ;  P.,  43. 

Hydrochloric  acid.    See  under  Chlorine. 

HydrocinnamenyKsocrotonic  acid  and  its 

salts  and  dibromide  (FlTXlG  and  Batt), 

A.,  i,  744. 

Hydrocinnamylidenemalonic  acids,  aS- 

aiul  75-  (Ruber),  A.,  i,  894. 
Hydrocyanic    acid.     See    under    Cyan- 
ogen. 
Hydrodicinnamylidenesnccinic  acid  and 
its  salts,  tetrabroniide,  and  anhydride 
(FiTTiGand  Batt),  A.,  i,  745. 
Hydroferrocyanic  acid  and  Hydroferri- 
cyanic     acid,     chemical     equilibrium 
between  (Prud'homme),  A.,  i,  21. 
Hydrofluoric  acid  and  Hydrofluosilicic 

acid.     See  under  Fluorine. 
Hydrogel,  absorption  compounds  of  (van 

Bemmelen),  A.,.ii,  18. 
Hydrogen,  atomic  weight  of  (Gtjye  and 
Mallet),  A.,  ii,  392;  (Guye),  A., 
ii,  475. 
atomic  weight  of,  and  compressibility 
of,     between     one     and     half     an 
atmosphere  (Rayleigh),  A.,  ii,  313. 
solid,  fonnation  of  (Travers),  A.,  ii, 
328. 
density  of  (Dewar),  A.,  ii,  393. 
influence  of  temperature  and  pressure 
on  the  absorption  and  diffusion  of, 
in  palladium  (Schmidt),  A.,  ii,  312. 
solubility  of,  in  water  as  affected  by 
different      dissociated      substances 
(Knopp),  a.,  ii,  542. 
comparative    solubility   of,    in   water 
and   in    aqueous    solutions   (Geff- 
cken),  a.,  ii,  708. 
viscosity  of  (Markowski),  A.,  ii,  652. 
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Hydrogen,  action  of  ozone  on  (Pickel), 

A.,  ii,  248. 
union  of,  with  chlorine  (Mellor),  P., 
140,  196. 

under  the  influence  of  light  (Bevan), 
A.,  ii,  21. 

action  of  temperature  on  the  period 
of  induction  (Mellor),  P.,  53, 
preparation   of  an   explosive  mixture 

of  oxygen  and  (lecture  experiment) 

(Teclu),  a.,  ii,  477. 
the    catalytic    combination    of,    with 

oxygen    in    presence    of    platinum 

(Bodexstein),  a.,  ii,  245. 
Hydrogen  bromide.  See  under  Bromine, 
chloride.     See  under  Chlorine, 
cyanide.     See  under  Cyanogen, 
fluoride.     See  under  Fluorine, 
iodide.     See  under  Iodine, 
nitride.     See  Azoimide. 
Hydrogen  peroxide,  electrolytic  forma- 
tion of  (RicHARz),  A.,  ii,  114. 
limits  of  stability  of  (Nernst),  A.,  ii, 

249. 
catalysis  of,  by  iodine  ions  (Walton), 

A.,  ii,  319. 
palladium   catalysis   of  (Bredig  and 

Fortxer),  a.,  iij  318. 
influence  of  persnlphates  on  the  cata- 
lytic decomposition  of,  by  means  of 

colloidal  platinum  (Price  and  Dex- 

ning),  a.,  ii,  247. 
and  Caro's  persulphuric  acid,  efi"ect  of 

colloidal  platinum  on  mixtures  of 

(Price  and  Friend),  T.,  1526  ;  P., 

187. 
effect  of  ions  on  the  decomposition  of, 

by  pancreatic  extract  and  by  platin- 
um black  (Neilson  and  Brown), 

A.,  ii,  229. 
decomposition  of,  under  the  influence  of 

radium  bromide  (Fextox),  A.,  ii,477. 
decomposition    of,    by  yeast  catalase 

(Wender),  a.,  i,  542. 
distribution    co-efficient   of,    between 

water    and    ether    (Ossipoff    and 

Popoff),  a.,  ii,  165. 
action  of,  on  anhydrides  (Clover  and 

Houghton),  A.,  i,  707. 
fnnction  of  peroxydase  in  the  reaction 

between  hydriodic  acid  and  (Bach), 

A.,  ii,  810. 
action    of,  on  silver   oxide,   peroxide, 

carbonate,   and   nitrate   (Mulder), 

A.,  ii,  32. 
action      of,     on    tellurium      dioxide 

(Gutbieb  and  Wagenknecht),  A., 

ii,  613. 
estimation  of,  in  presence  of  potassinra 

persulphate  by  means  of  potassium 

permanganate   (Friend),    T.,    597, 

1533;  P.,  65,  198. 


Hydrogen  peroxide  ions  and  their  dis- 
charge     potential      (Carrara     and 
Bkixghexti),  a.,  ii,  228. 
Hydrogen  phosphide,  action  of  mercuric 
iodide  on  (Lemoult),  A.,  ii,  728. 
liquefied,    pljysical   constants    of,    as 
solvent  (McIxtosh  and  Steele), A., 
ii,533 ;  (Archibald  andMcIxrosH), 
A.,  ii,  534. 
solid,  molecular  weight  of  (ScHENCK 
and  Buck),  A.,  ii,  252. 
Hydrogen  selenide,  formation  of  (Jones), 

A.,  ii,  723. 
Hydrogen    sulphide,   condition    of,    in 
mineral  wells  (Aueebach),  A.,  ii, 
723. 
fonnation  of  (Jones),  A.,  ii,  723. 
formation  of,   by  alcoholic   fermenta- 
tion (Pozzi-Escot),  a.,  ii,  580. 
formation  of,  by  organic  extracts  and 
proteids  (Pozzi-Escot),  A.,  i,  130; 
(Abelous    and    Ribaut),    A.,    i, 
704. 
solution,   preparation  of,   for   use  in 

analysis  (Sander),  A.,  ii,  145. 
irquefied,    ])hysical    constants    of,    as 
solvent  (McIxtosh  and   Steele), 
A.,  ii,  533;  (Archibald  and  Mc- 
Ixtosh), A.,  ii,  534. 
separation  of  sulphur  by  the  incom- 
plete combustion  of  (Habermann), 
A.,  ii,  165. 
action  of,  on  silicon  tetrabromide  in 
presence     of    aluminium     bromide 
(Blix),  a.,  ii,  119. 
Hydrogen  telluride,  formation  of(  Jones), 

a.,  ii,  723. 
Hydrogen  ions  in  a  solution,  determina- 
tion  of  the   concentration    of,    by 
means  of  indicators  (Salm),  A.,  ii, 
536. 
influence  of,  on  the  regeneration  and 
growth  of  Tubularia  (Loeb),  A.,  ii, 
273. 
Hydrolysis.     See  Affinity. 
Hydromagnesite   from  Emarese  in  the 
Aosta  Valley  (Brugnatelli),  A.,  ii, 
48. 
Hydronitric  acid.     See  Azoimide. 
Hydroquinine,    hydroxy-,     preparation 
of     (Vkreinigte    Chininfabriken 
Zimmer  &  Co.),  a.,  i,  819. 
Hydroxamic  acids  (Axgkli,  Axgelxoo, 
and  ScuRTi),  A.,  i,  310;  (Frances- 
CONI  and   Bastianini),  A.,  i,   721  ; 
(Axgeli  and  Angelico),  A.,  ii,  330. 
Hydroxy-acid,  C9H5O.2,  from  the  decom- 
position of  the  uitroso-compound  from 
aminolauronic  anhydride  (Noyes  and 
Taveau),  a.,  i,  807. 
Hydroxy-acids,  nitrates  of  (Duval),  A., 
i,  11,  137. 
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Hydrozy-acids,  esters,  application  of  the 
Grienard  reaction  to  (Frankland  and 
Twis,s),  T.,  1666  ;  P.,  245. 
a-Hydroxy-acids,    ^Sy-unsaturated,    me- 
chanism.of  the  transformation  of,  into 
the  isomeric  7-ketonic  acids  (Erlkn- 
meyer),  a.,  i,  892  ;  (Houben),  A.,  i, 
1014. 
Hydroxyaldehydes,        acidimetry        of 
(Meyer),  A.,  i,  251. 
aromatic,  0-  and  iV-acetyl  derivatives 
of  the  phenylhydrazonesof  (AuwERS 
and  Bondy),  A.,  i,  1053  ;  (Auwers 
and  Burger),  A.,  i,  1054. 
«-Hydroxycarboxylic    acids,    action    of 
heat  on  (Le  Sueur),  T.,  827  ;  P.,  14, 
132. 
Hydroxy-derivatives.     See    under    the 

parent  Substance. 
Hydroxyl    groups,    estimation    of,    in 
carbon     compounds      (Hibbert     and 
SUDBOROUGH),  T.,  933. 
Hydroxy  ketone,  CgHigO.^,  and  its  semi- 
carbazone,    from    tlie   reduction   of 
oxoctenol    (Prilerzaeff),    A.,    i, 
795. 
CgiHigOg,    from    phenyl    magnesium 
bromide  and  ethyl  malonate  (DiL- 
THEY  and  Last),  A.,  i,  667. 
Hydroxy-ketones,  aromatic   (Auwers), 

A.,  i,  66. 
Hydroxy-ketonic  acid,  C27H44O4,  and  its 
sodium  salt,  methyl  ester,  and  oxime 
(WiNDAUs),  A.,  i,  667. 
Hydroxyl  ions,  influence  of,  on  the  re- 
generation and  growth  of  Tubularia 
(Loeb),  a.,  ii,  273. 
iodine-tannin  reaction  for  (Vaubel), 
A.,  ii,  82, 
Hydroxylamine,    interaction    of,     with 
disubstituted  cyanoamides(  v.  Braun 
and  ScHWARz),  A.,  i,  38. 
action  of  cyanogen  bromide  on  (WiE- 

land),  a.,  i,  628. 
action  of,  on  unsaturated  acids  (Pos- 
ner),   a.,   i,   160;   (Harries  and 
Haarmann),  a.,  i,  231. 
new  reaction  of  (Simon),  A. ,  ii,  84. 
salts  in  qualitative  analysis  (Tarugi), 

A.,  ii,  297. 
estimation  of,  by  means  of  ferric  alum 
and  potassium  permanganate  (Leu- 
ba),  a.,  ii,  639. 
Hydroxylamine8(HAASE  and  Wolffen- 

stein),  a.,  i,  856. 
Hydroxylaminetrisulphonates       (meta- 

sulphazilates)  (Haga),  T.,  78. 
Hydroxylamino-compounds.     See  under 

the  parent  Substance. 
Hydurilic   acid,    acid    ammonium    salt 
{"ura7nilic    acid")      (Piloty      and 
Finckh),  a.,  i,  825. 


Hyoscyamine   methobromide   (Merck), 
a.,  i,  187. 

Hyoscyamines,    physiological  action  of 
the  (Cushny),  a.,  ii,  66. 

Hypochlorous  acid.     See  under  Chlor- 
ine. 

Hypophosphorous  acid.  See  under  Phos- 
})horus. 

Hyposulphurous  acid.     See  under  Sul- 
phur. 

Hypoxanthine  and  thio-,   synthesis  of 
(Traube),  a.,  i,  632. 
crystallisation    of    (MiCKO),     A.,    ii, 

793. 
compound  of,  with  diazobenzenesulph- 
onic  acid  (BuriAn),  A.,  i,  355. 


I. 

Idocrase  {"  calif ornite")  as  an  orna- 
mental stone  (Kunz),  A.,  ii,  50. 

Ilmenite,  axial  ratios  and  chemical  com- 
position of  (Doby  and  Melczer),  A., 
ii,  666. 

Iminazole-l-diazobenzenesulphonic  acid 
(BuriAn),  a.,  i,  354. 

Imines,  condensation  of,  with  a-ethylenic 
ketones  (Mayer),  A.,  i,  832. 
cyclic,  of  the  hydroaromatic  series, 
physiological  action  of  (Jacobj, 
Hayashi,  and  Szubinski),  A., 
ii,  196. 

Iminoacetylmethylmalonamic  acid, 

ethyl    ester  (Behrend  and   Hesse), 
A.,  i,  379. 

Iminoacetyl-phenyl-  and  -metbyl-thio- 
malonamic  acids,  ethyl  esters  (Beh- 
rend and  He.sse),  A.,  i,  379. 

Imino-compoands,  formation  and  re- 
actions of  (Baron,  Remfry,  and 
Thorpe),  T.,  1726;  P.,  243. 

Iminodicarboxylic  acid,  methyl  ethyl 
ester  (Diels  and  Nawiasky),  A.,  i, 
980. 

Iminodioxalic  afcid,  ethyl  ester  (Diels 
and  Nawiasky),  A.,  i,  981. 

Imiuo-ethers  and  the  action  of  dry 
ammonia  on  (Lander),  T.,  984;  P., 
132. 

Iminopyrine  {5-imino-l-phenyl-2:d-di- 
mcthylpi/7-azolone)  and  its  additive  salts 
and  benzoyl  and  ethylurethane  deriv- 
atives (Stolz),  a.,  i,  113. 

Immedial- pure -blue  (Gnehm  and  Kauf- 
ler),  a.,  i,  687,  935. 

Immunity,  chemical  theories  of  (Bordet), 
A.,  ii,  832. 
passive,  conference  of,  on  the  same 
species,  and  on  a  species  other  than 
that  providing  the  antitoxic  serum 
(Bashford),  a.,  ii  61. 
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Inanition,    comparative    physiology    of 
(Slowtzoff),  a.,  ii,  59. 
proteids  of  the  body  during  (Blumen- 
thal),  a.,  ii,  65  ;   (Abderhaldex, 
Bergell,  and  Dorpinghaus),  A., 
ii,  272. 
eflfect  of,   on   the  brain    of    the    rat 
(Hatai),  a.,  ii,  673. 
Incinerator,    new  (Schneider),  A.,  ii, 

722. 

Indanthrene  and  its  amino-,  bromo-,  and 

chloro-derivatives(ScBOLL),  A.,  i,  109; 

(Scroll  and  Berblinger),  A.,  i,  110. 

Indazole,  amino-  and  nitro-derivatives, 

and  their    additive    salts,   and  acyl, 

alkyl,  and  aryl  derivatives  (Noelting), 

A.,  i,  690. 

mindazolone  (benzoisopyrazolone) 

(Thode),   a.,   i,   347. 
Indazyl       derivatives,       formation     of 

(Freuxdler),  a.,  i,  667. 
o-Indazylbenzoic  acid  (Fretjndler),  A., 

i,  699, 
o-Indazyl-benzoic    acid,   -benzylacetal, 
and   -benzaldehyde,    and  the  nitrate 
and      hydrazone     of     the     aldehyde 
(Freundler),  a.,  i,  108. 
Indazyl-o-benzyl  alcohol  and  its  methyl 
ether  and  acetate   (Freuxdler),  A., 
i,  121,  667,  699. 
Indene,  nitrite  and  i3-nitro-  (Wallace 

and  Brschke),  A.,  i,  987. 
Indenophenazineglycollic  acid  (Fisch- 
er), A.,  i,  112. 
Indiarubber.     See  Caoutchouc. 
Indican,  urinary  (Monfet  ;  Hervieux), 
A.,  ii,  63  ;  (Maillard),   A.,    ii, 
193. 
origin  and   precursors   of    (Under- 
hill),  a.,  ii,  193,  754. 
estimation    of,     in    urine      (BouMA  ; 
Monfet),    A.,    ii,    102  ;    (Elling- 
er),     a.,    ii,    303 ;      (Maillard), 
A.,  ii,   500. 
Indicator,  new  (Robin),  A.,ii,  440,  445. 
iris  flower  extract  as  (Ossendowsky), 

A.,  ii,  202. 
p-nitrophenol  as  (Spiegel),  A.,  ii,  512. 
phenolphthalein  as  (McCoy),  A.,    ii, 

512. 
sodium  sulphide  as,  in  the  estimation 
of  dextrose  with  Fehling's  solution 
(Beulayoue),  a.,  ii,  216. 
new       sensitive,       from     ?ft-toluidine 
(Tkoger  and  Hille),  A.,  i,  118. 
Indicators,  theory  of  (Siieglitz),  A., 
ii,  17. 
for  acids  and  alkalis  (Salessky),  A., 

ii,  319;  (Fels),  A.,  ii,  320. 
mixed  (Scholtz),  A.,  ii,  771. 
Indifferent  state,  the  conditions  of  the 
(ARifes),  A.,  ii,  244. 


Indifferent  states,  extension  of  Clapey- 
ron's  formula  to  all  the  (ARifes),  A., 
ii,  110. 
the  properties  of  the  curves  represent- 
ing the  (ARits),  A.,  ii,  314. 
Indigo,  chemistry  of  (Bloxam),  P.,  159. 
Java,  constituent  of  (Perkin),  P.,  172. 
Indigo  plant,       fermentation      of     the 

(Bergtheil),  T.,  870;  P.,  139. 
Indigotin,    synthesis  of     (Farbwerke 
voRM.  Meister,  Lucius,  &  Brun- 
ing),  a.,  i,  500,  881  ;    (Kalle  & 
Co.),  A.,  i,  1019. 
and  its   bromo-derivatives,    reduction 
of   (Farrwerke  vorm.    Meister 
Lucius,  &  Bruning),  A.,  i,  318. 
bromination  of  (Farbwerke  vorm. 
Meister,  Lucius,  &  Bruning),  A., 
i,  57,  167,  500,  586,  894,  1019. 
brominated  homologues  of  (Badische 
Anilin-  &  Soda-Fabrik),    A.,   i, 
1020. 
estimation    of,     with   sodium     hypo- 
sulphite   (BiNZ  and   Kufferath), 
A.,  ii,  102. 
Indirubin    (indigo-red)    (Bloxam),    P., 
160. 
5:6-rfihydroxy-.     See  Gallorubin. 
Indium  and  its  salts  (Thiel),  A.,  ii,  177, 
410,  618  ;  (Renz),  A.,  ii,  487. 
atomic  weight  of  (Thiel),  A.,  ii,  177, 
410  ;  (Dennis  and  Geer),  A.,  ii, 
342. 
crystalline  form  of,  and  its  position  in 
the  periodic  system  (Sachs),  A.,  ii, 
38. 
Indium,  separation  of,  from  zinc  (Renz), 

A.,ii,  149. 
Indole,  i)reparation  of  (Vorl.a.nder  and 
Apelt),    a.,    i,    450;     (Badische 
Anilin-   &  Soda-Fabrik),   A.,   i, 
816. 
derivatives  (Hell  and  Coh6n  ;   Hell 
and  Bauer),  A.,  i,  343. 
Indole,    3-nitro-,    and   its    2-carboxyIic 
acid  (Angelico  and  Velardi),  A.,  i, 
526. 
Indole-3-acetic  acid,  methyl  ester  (El- 

linoer).  A.,  i,  640. 
Indophenine,  nitro-  (Oster),  A.,  i,  914. 
Indophenine  reaction  (Schvvalbe),  A., 
i,   337;    (Bauer),    A.,    i,   519,    914; 
(Storch),  a.,  i,   610  ;  (Liebermann 
and  Pleus),  A.,  i,  684. 
Indophenines  (Ostek),  A.,  i,  914. 
Indopheninesulphonic     acid    (Lieber- 
mann,  Pleus,  and  Mauthnek),  A., 
i,  684. 
Indophenol  derivatives  (Badische  An- 
ilin- &  Soda-Fabrik),  A.,  i,  945. 
Indophthalone  and  its  derivatives  (Renz), 
A.,  i,  534. 
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Indophthenine,   bromo-  (Ostek),  A.,  ii, 

915. 
Indozyl,    preparation   of    (Fakbwerke 
VOKM.  Meister,  Lucius,  &  Bhun- 
ing),  A.,i,  167;  (Badische  Anilin- 
&  Soda-Fabrik),  a.,  i,  893. 
urinary  (Hervieux),  A.,  ii,  63. 
estimation    of,    by  nitration    of   the 
indigo    dves    (Maillard),    A.,    ii, 
303. 
Indoxylic  acid,  preparation  of  (Badische 
Anilin-   &    Soda-Fabrik),  A.,    i, 
893. 
condensation   of,  with   nitrosoantipyr- 
ine  (Bechhold),  A.,  i,  200. 
Indoxyluria  (Rosenfeld),  A.,  ii,  193. 
Infants,  addition  of  sodium  citrate   to 
cows'  milk  for  the  feeding  of  (Poyn- 
ton),  a.,  ii,  625. 
new-born,  blood  of  (Fehrsen),  A. ,  ii, 
55. 
Inorganic  compounds,  liquid  and  solid, 
polymerisation     of    (LoNGiNESCu), 
A.,  ii,  112. 
action  of  formaldehyde  on   (Vanino 
and  Seemann),  A.,  i,  973. 
Inorganic    trinitrides.        See    Metallic 

azoimides. 
Insecticidal  agents,  action  of  (Berthe- 

lot),  a.,  ii,  69. 
Insects,  nutritive  value  of   some  (Zait- 

schek),  a.,  ii,  750. 
Internal  friction.     See  Viscosity. 
Intestinal  absorption  of  propeptone  in 

dogs  (Nolf),  a.,  ii,  425. 
Intestine,    local    application    of  saline 
purgatives  to  the  peritoneal  surface 
of  the  (MacCallum),  A.,  ii,  191. 
proteolytic  action  of  extracts  of  (  Wein- 

LAND  ;  Vernon),  A.,  ii,  57. 
rabbits',      fate      of     strychnine      in 

(Hatcher),  A.,  ii,  752. 
small,  can  the,  absorb  calcium  stearate  ? 
(Knaueh),  a.,  ii,  673. 
influence  of  morphine  and  tannin  on 
the  absorption  of  sodium  chloride 
in  the  (Biberfeld),  A.,  ii,  189. 
Inulin  (Dean),  A.,  i,  717. 
Inversion  of  sucrose.     See  Sucrose. 
Invertase  (Bau),  A.,  i,  464. 

from    Aspergillus  niger,    influence   of 
hydrogen  ions  on  (Kanitz),  A.,  i, 
358. 
of  the  beet  (Gonnermann),   A.,  ii, 

635. 
from  Monilia  Candida  (Buchner  and 

Meisenheimer),  a.,  i,  212. 
occurrence  of,  in  plants  (Kastle  and 

Clarke),  A.,  ii,  73. 
from  yeast  (Hafner),  A.,  i,  958. 
influence  of  concentrated  sugar  so- 
lution on  (Bokorny),  a.,  i,  212. 


Invertebrates,    respiratory  capacity    of 

certain  (DnfcRft),  A.,  ii,  54. 
Invertin,   influence    of   electrolytes    on 
(Cole),  A.,  i,  128. 
action   of  aniline   dyes   on  (Meresh- 
kowsky).  A.,  i,  130. 
lodates,    Iodic  acid,  and  Iodides.     See 

under  lotiine. 
Iodine,  atomic  weight  of  (Kothner  and 
Aeuer),  a.,  ii,  556. 
preparation   of  pure  (Andrews),   A., 
ii,  22  ;  (Baubigny  and  Rivals),  A., 
ii,  81. 
nature   of  a   solution   of,    in   aqueous 
potassium    iodide     (Burgess    and 
Chapman),  T.,  1305;  P.,  62. 
action    of,    on    silver  nitrite    (Neel- 

meier),    a.,  ii,  403. 
amount  of,  in  animal  tissues  (Justus), 

A.,  ii,  499. 
localisation  of,  in  the  African  turtle 

(DoYONand  Chknu),  A.,  ii,  627. 
combination  of,  with  bromine  (Rooze- 

boom),  A.,  ii,  165. 
adsorption  compound  of,   with    basic 
lanthanum  acetate  (Biltz),  A.,  ii, 
339. 
Hydriodic   "acid    {hydrogen     iodide), 
function  of  peroxydase  in  the  re- 
action   between    hydrogen     per- 
oxide and  (Bach),  A.,  ii,  810. 
liquefied,  physical   constants  of,   as 
solvent  (McIntosh  and  Steele), 
A.,    ii,    533  ;    (Archibald    and 
McIntosh),  A.,  ii,  534. 
Iodides,  viscosity  of  aqueous  solutions 
of  (Taylor  and   Ranken),  A.,  ii, 
539. 
Iodic  acid  and  hydriodic  acid,  velocity 
of    the     reaction     between  (Dush- 
man),  a.,  ii,  718. 
lodates,     velocity    of    formation    ot 
(Forster),  a.,  ii,  163. 
pharmacological     action    of     (Ma- 

THEvv^s),  A.,  ii,  501. 
gas-volumetric         estimation         of 

(Schlotteb),  a.,  ii,  167. 
estimation   of  chlorates,    bromates, 
and     (D^bourdeaux),     A.,     ii, 
204. 
Periodic  acid  and  its  salts,  electrolytic 
formation  of  (Mtjller),  A.,  ii, 
249. 
influence    of    indiff"erent  ions   on 
the    electrolytic    formation    of 
(MiJLLER),  A.,  ii,  811. 
Periodides,    formation  of,   in  organic 
solvents  (Dawson),  T.,  467;  P., 
54. 
formation  of,    in    nitrobenzene  so- 
lution (Dawson  and  Goodson), 
T.,  796  ;  P.,  126. 
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Iodine  compounds,  organic   polyvalent, 
derivation  of,  from  existing  or  hypo- 
thetical  inorganic    iodine  compounds 
(Willgekodt),  a.,  ii,  23. 
Iodine,  estimation  of  bromine,  chlorine, 
and  (Benedict  and  Sxell),  A,,ii, 
145,  771  ;  (DiTZ  and  Margosches), 
A.,  ii,   366  ;  (Thilo),  A.,  ii,  771. 
estimation  of  bromine,  chlorine,  and, 
in  organic  compounds  by  means  of 
sodium  peroxide  (Pringsheim),  A., 
ii,  146,  447. 
separation  of,  from  iodides  in  presence 
of   bromides  and    chlorides   (Bau- 
BioNY  and  Rivals),  A.,  ii,  81. 
separation  of,  as  cuprous  iodide  from 
a  mixture  of  alkali  chlorides,  brom- 
ides, and  iodides   (Baubigny    and 
Rivals),  A.,  ii,  81. 
separation   of,  as   iodic   acid,    from  a 
mixture  of   alkali  chlorides,  brom- 
ides, and   iodides    (Baubigny  and 
Rivals),  A.,  ii,  81. 
Iodine  ions,  oxidation  of,  to  hypoiodite 
as  an  intermediate  stage  in  several 
reactions  (Erode),  A.,  ii,  718. 
catalysis     of    hydrogen    peroxide   by 
(Walton),  A.,  ii,  319. 
Iodoform,    electrolytic    preparation    of, 

from  acetone  (Teeple),  A. ,  i,  362. 
lodometry  (Raschig),  A.,  ii,  441. 
lonisatlon    aod    Ions.       See    Electro- 
chemistry. 
tf'-Ionone  (Farbenfabriken  vorm.  F. 
Bayer  &Co.),  A.,  i,  425. 
hvdrat*,  homologues  of  (Coulin),  A., 
"i,  678. 
lonones,  a-  and  P-,  chemically  pure  (de 
Lai  RE  &  Co.),  A.,  i,  260. 
chemically    pure,     their     separation, 
oximes,    and    semicarbazones,    and 
their  hydrogen  sulphite  compounds 
(Chi-it),  a.,  i,  258. 
lononesemithiocarbazones,    a-    and    j3- 

(Chuit),  a.,  i,  260. 
Iridium    scsquiselenide    (Chabri^    and 
Bouchonnet),  a.,  ii,  132. 
ammonium    poly  sulphide   (Hofmann 
and  Hochtlen),  A.,  ii,  179. 
Iris  flower  extract  as  a  sensitive  indica- 
tor (Ossendowsky),  A.,  ii,  202. 
Iron,  occurrence  of,  in  sulphur  (v.  Hass- 
linger),  a.,  ii,  39. 
atomic  weight  of  (Baxter),  A.,   ii, 

177. 
electrolytic  (Skrabal),  A.,  ii,  820. 
meteoric.     See  Meteoric  iron, 
pure,  prej)aration  of,  for  standardising 
permanganate    (Skkabal),    A.,    ii, 
293. 
determination  of  the  critical  points  of 
(Boudouard),  a.,  ii,  127. 


Iron,  influence  of  pressure  on  the  transi- 
tion temperatures  of   (Tammann), 
A.,  ii,  127. 
application  of  the  phase  rule  to  mix- 
tures of  carbon  and  (Roozeboom), 
A.,  ii,  717. 
equilibrium      between       ferrosoferric 
oxide,  hydrogen,  water  vapour,  and 
(Preuner),  a.,  ii,  317. 
and  calcium  in  nutriment  (v.  Bunge), 

A.,  u,  271. 
absorption  of,  in  the  rabbit  (Tarta- 

kowsky),  a.,  ii,  189. 
absorption  and  assimilation  of  (Taeta- 
kowsky),  a.,  ii,  355. 
Iron  alloys  with  carbon,  unstable  and 
metastable  equilibria  in  (Heyn),  A., 
ii,  737. 
Iron  salts  in  voltameter  solutions  (Bell), 

A.,  ii,  155. 
Iron     hydroxide,     freshly -precipitated, 
action  of  arsenious  acid  on  (BiLTz), 
A.,  ii,  740. 
Ferric     potassium     arsenite,    soluble 
(Dobbin),  A.,  ii,  410. 
phosphates,    soluble  colloidal   form 

of  (Sell),  A.,  ii,  487. 
sodium  sulphates    (Skrabal),   A., 

ii,  262. 
phosphite,   basic  (Bergeb),  A.,  ii, 
565. 
Ferrous  salts,  oxidation  of  solutions 
of  (JoRDis  and  Vieelino),   A., 
ii,  740. 
bromide,  analysis  of  (Baxter),  A., 
ii,  177. 
Iron,  native,  occurrence  of,  near  Wiirz- 

burg  (Beckenkamp),  A.,  ii,  666. 
Iron    ores,   estimation  of    titanium  in 
(Burman),  a.,  ii,  369. 
Bog-iron    ore    from    North    Brabant 
(Ingerman),  a.,  ii,  744. 
Iron  organic  compounds    (Rosenheim 
and  Muller),  A.,  i,  468. 
carbonylferrocyanide  (Stoecker),  A., 

i,  655. 
Steel,    determination  of   the    critical 
points    of    (Bottdoxjard),    A.,    ii, 
127. 
Steels,  transformation  temperatures  of 
(Charpy),  a.,  ii,  821. 
cementation  of  (Guillet),  A.,    ii, 
619. 
Steel    alloys,    estimation    of   molyb- 
denum  in   (Cruser  and  Miller), 
A.,  ii,  593. 
Steel,  estimation  of  carbon  and  sul- 
phur    in     (Muller),     A.,     ii, 
779. 
estimation  of  sulphur  in  (Frickk), 
A.,  ii,   774  ;  (Pulsifer),  A.,  ii, 
841. 
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Iron  (in  general)  detection,  estimation, 
and  separation : — 

ferric,  titration  of  (Carcano  and 
Namias),  a.,  ii,  368  ;  (Hollard), 
A.,  ii,  592. 
estimation  of  small  amounts  of,  by 
acetylacetone  (Pulsifer),  A.,  ii, 
683. 

new  reaction  for,  in  copper  (Crouzel), 
A.,  ii,  783. 

estimation  of,  volumetrically,  simul- 
taneously present  with  chromium 
(Glasmann),  a.,  ii,  844. 

Rivot's  quantitative  estimation  of,  in 
presence  of  zirconium  (Gutbier  and 
Trenkner),  a.,  ii,  90  ;  (Daniel), 
A.,  ii,  149  ;  (Gutbier),  A.,  ii,  449. 

estimation  of  carbon  and  sulphur  in 
(Muller),  a.,  ii,  779. 

estimation  of  sulphur  in  (Knight), 
A.,  ii,  638  ;  (Ford  and  Willey), 
A.,  ii,  773  ;  (Fricke),  A.,  ii,  774  ; 
(Pulsifer),  A.,  ii,  841. 

estimation  of,  in  blood  by  Meisling's 
colorimeter  (Oerum),  A.,  ii,  449. 

rapid  estimation  of  tungsten  and,  in 
commercial  tin  (L.  and  G.  Cam- 
predon),  a.,  ii,  295. 

estimation  and  separation  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and,  in  water  (Causse), 
A.,  ii,  93. 

separation  of,  from  aluminium  by 
means  of  formic  acid  (Lecl^re), 
A.,  ii,  212. 

separation  of,  from  aluminium  and 
chromium  (Southerden),  A.,  ii, 
449. 

separation  of  aluminium  and,  from 
chromium  (v.  Knorre),  A.,  ii,  92. 

separation  of,  from  manganese 
(Scholl),  a.,  ii,  89. 

separation  of,  from  vanadium  (Glas- 
mann), A.,  ii,  450. 

separation  of,  from  zirconium  and 
otlier  metals  (v.  Knorre),  A.,  ii, 
518. 

separation    of,    electrolytically,    from 
zinc    (Hollard    and     Bertiaux), 
A.,  ii,  682. 
Iron  powder,  behaviour  of  aqueous  salt 

solutions      towards       (Raikow     and 

Goworuchin-Georgiew),  a.,  ii,  38. 
Isatin,  reduction  of  (Heller),    A.,   i, 

416. 
Isatinindophthenines    (Oster),    A.,    i, 

914. 
Isatyde  and  its  diacetyl  and  dibenzoyl 

derivatives  (Heller),  A.,  i,  416. 
Isomeric  compounds,  heat  of  combustion 

of  some,  produced  by  the   action  of 

light   (Ruber  and    Schetelig),  A., 

ii,  539. 


Isomerides,  o-,  m-,  and  p-,  ultra-violet 
absorption  spectra  of  (Maglni),  A., 
ii,  107. 
dynamic,   solubility  as    a    means    of 
determining  the  proportions   of,  in 
equilibrium   (LowRY  and  Robert- 
son ),  T.,  1541  ;  (Lowry),  T.,  1551 ; 
P.,  108. 
Isomerisation  (Delacre),  A.,  ii,  811. 
Isomorphism  and  solid  solutions  (Bruni), 
A.,  i,  536  J  (Bruni  and  Padoa),  A., 
ii,  388. 
Isomorphous     mixtures,      velocity     of 
crystallisation    of    (Padoa),    A.,    ii, 
390. 
Isorthose     from     the    northern     Urals 

(DuPARC),  A.,  i,  350. 
Isotonic    coefficients    of    various    salts 

(Timofi^eff),  a.,  ii,  162. 
Itaconic    acid,    condensation    of,    with 
benzaldehyde  (Fittig  and  Bock),  A., 
i,  745. 
Itaconic  anhydride,  action  of  ammonia 
on  (Foa),  a.,  i,  230. 


Jaborandi  alkaloids.     See  Alkaloids. 
Jalapin  {scammonin)  (Requier),  A.,  i, 

908. 
Jasmin  oil  (v.  Soden  ;  Hesse),  A.,  i, 

516. 


Eaempferol  and  its  acetyl  compound, 
from  Prunus  spinosa  (Perkin  and 
Phipps),  T.,  57. 

from  Java  indigo  (Perkin),  P.,  172. 

synthesis  of  (v.  Kostanecki,  Lampb, 
and  Tambor),  A.,  i,  607. 
Eainite,  value  of  ' '  forty  per  cent,  po- 
tassium   salts "     as    compared     with 

(Schneidewind),  a.,  ii,  145. 
Kaliborite,  analogue  of  (van't  Hoff), 

a.,  ii,  561. 
Kampherol.     See  Kaempferol. 
Kataphoresis  and  absorption   (Hober), 

A.,  ii,  354. 
Kermes  mineral  (Bougault),  A.,  ii,  42. 
Keto-.     See  also  Carbonyl-. 
iS-Ketoamides,    formation    of,    from    )8- 

aminoamides  (Guareschi),  A.,i,  891. 
4-Eeto-3-anilinodihydroquinazoline 

(Thode),  a.,  i,  348. 
2-Keto-l-anilino-3:3-diphenyl-5-<er^.- 

butyl-2:3-dihydropyrrole    (Japp   and 

Maitland),  T.,  1500. 
4-Keto-2-benzyldihydroquinazoline  and 

p-chloro-,  and  its  3-benzoyl  derivative 

(Konig),  a.,  i,  297. 
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a-Eetobutane-ay-dicarboxylic    acid,   y- 

amino-,  and  its  phenylhydrazone  (de 
Jong),  A.,  i,  550. 
o-Zeto-A^-butene-a7-dicarboxylic   acid 

and  ;8-bromo-  (de  Jong),  A.,  i,  550. 
6-Keto-l  5dihydropyridazine-5-carb- 
oxylic  acid,  4-iraino-,  ethyl  ester,  and 
its  phenylhydrazone  (  Baron,  Remfry, 
and  Thorpe),  T.,  1738. 
4-Ketodihydroqainazoline,         3-amino- 
(Thode),  a.,  i,  348. 
6:8-(iibronio-,  and  its   2-alkyl  deriva- 
tives,   synthesis    of    (Bogert  and 
Hand),  A.,  i,  109. 
3-Keto-2:2-dimetbylpentamethylene-l- 
carbozylic  acid  and  its   ethyl  ester, 
oxime,    and   semicarbazoue    (Perkin 
and  Thorpe),  T.,  138. 
2-Keto-  3 : 3-  diphenyl-5-i!«r<.  -butyl-2 :3- 
dihydropyrrole  and   its  1-methyl  de- 
rivative  (Japp   and    Maitland),    T., 
1502. 
Keto-3:4-diplieiiyl-A2-c;/c?ohexeiie, 

•i-hydroxy-,  5  aryl  derivatives  of,  and 
their  oximes  (Garner),  A.,  i,  252. 
Ketodiphenyloctolactonic  acid    and  its 
stereoisonieride,  and   their  salts  (FlT- 
TiG  and  Stadlmayr),  A.,  i,  969. 
Ketodiphenyloctonic  acid  and  its  salts 

(FiTTiG  and  Hadorff),  A.,  i,  969. 
l-Keto-2:6-diphenyl-4-thiophen-3:5- 
ditbiol  and  its  ethers,   salts,  and  an- 
hydride (Apitzsch  and  Metzger),  A., 
i,  510. 
S-Ketoheptane-oTz-dicarboxylic  acid,  y- 
wouitroso-  (v.   Pechmann  and  Sidg- 
wick),  a.,  i,  972. 
Ketoheptane-07677-tetracarboxylic  acid, 
ethyl  ester  (v.  Pechmann  and  Sidg- 
wick),  a.,  i,  971. 
S-Ketohexahydrobenzoic    acid    and    its 
esters,   oxime,    phenjdhydrazone,  and 
semicarbazone,  and  its  reactions  (Per- 
kin), T.,  416;  P.,  51. 
Keto-A--c(/c^hexene,  derivatives  of  (Gar- 
ner), A.,  i,  252. 
chloro-derivatives  (BiLTZ  and  Giese), 
A.,  i,  1001 ;  (BiLTz),  A.,  i,  1021. 
Ketohydrindene.     See  /3-Hydriiidone. 
Ketone  and  its  semicarbazone  from  the 
oxidation  of  cainphene   (Wagner, 
MoYCHO,  and  Zienkowski),  A.,  i, 
438. 
C8H14O,   and  its  carbazone,  from  the 
dehydration  of  oxoctenol  (Priler- 
zaeff),  a  ,  i,  795. 
CioH»0.2Br,  from  3:5-dibromo-4-meth- 
oxy-l-y3-bromopropylenebenzene 
(Hoering),  a.,  i,  578. 
CjoHiflOg,  and  its  oxime  and  semicarb- 
azone, from  iS-nitroisosafrole  (Wal- 
LACH  and  MtJLLER),  A.,  i,  754. 


Ketone,  CioHnO;,Br,  and  its  acyl  deriva- 
tives, from  •3-bromo-4-methoxy-l-/3- 
bromopropionylbenzene  (Hoering), 
A.,  i,  577. 

C10H12O2,  and  its  oxime  and  semicarb- 
azone, from  5-nitroanethole  (Wal- 
LACH  and  MiJLLER),  A.,  i,  753. 

CioHjgO,  and  its  semicarbazone,  from 
umbellulone  (Lees),  T.,  643;  P., 
89. 

C11H12O4,  and  its  oxime  and  semicarb- 
azone, from  isosafrole  nitrosochlor- 
ide(WALLACH  and  Beschke),  A.,  i, 
754. 

C11H14O3,  and  its  oxime  and  semicarb- 
azone, from  anethole  nitrosoehlor- 
ide  (Wallach  and  Muller),  A.,  i, 
753. 

C1XH14O3,  and    its    oxime,    semicarb- 
azone,    and    nitrosochloride,    from 
methylisoeugenol    (Wallach    and 
Beschke),  A.,  i,  754. 
Ketone  ethers,  synthesis  of  (B^hal  and 

Sommelet),  a.,  i,  222. 
Ketones,  new  method  of  preparation  of 
(B^ls),  a.,  i,  15. 

heats  of  combustion  of,  viewed  as  ad- 
ditive properties  (Lemoult),  A.,  ii, 
12. 

condensation  of,  with  benzaldehyde 
(Japp  and  Maitland),  T.,  1473  ; 
P.,  204. 

condensation  of,  with  cotarnine  and 
hydrastinine  (Liebermann  and 
Kropf),  a.,  i,  263;  (Liebermann 
and  Glawe),  A.,  i,  76.5. 

condensation  of,  with  sulphinic  acids 
(KoHLER  and  Reimer),  A.,i,  234. 

reduction  of  (Apitzsch  and  Metzger), 
A.,  i,  510. 

compounds  of,  with  tribromo-  and 
trichloro-acetates  (Kobozeff),  A.,  i, 
223. 

compounds  of,  with  mercury  salts 
(Sand  and  Genssler),  A.,  i,  24. 

estimation  of,  in  essential  oils  (Bur- 
gess), A.,  ii,  371  ;  (Sadtler),  A., 
ii,  372. 
Ketones,  acetylenic  (Watson),  T.,  1319 ; 
P.,  181. 
condensation  of,  with  alcohols  and 
phenols  (MouREU  and  Brachin), 
A.,  i,  811. 
action  of  hydroxylamine  on  (Mou- 
REU  and  Brachin),  A.,  i,  95. 

acyclic,  hydroxymethylene  deriva- 
tives o(,  behaviour  of,  towards 
semicarbazide  (Wallach  and 
Steindorff),  a.,  i,  106. 

anhydrohydroxylamine  unsaturated 
(Semmler),  a.,  i,  437. 

aromatic  (Wieland),  A.,  i,  432. 
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Ketones,    cyclic,    from    chloroform   and 
phenol  (AuwERS  and  Keil),  A., 
1,  26. 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  (Konowa- 

loff),  a.,  i,  257. 
new  method  of  preparing  alkyl  and 
alkylidene    derivatives    of  (Hal- 
ler),   a.,  i,  600. 
hydroxy  methylene    derivatives     of, 
transformation  of,    into  pyrazole 
bases     (Wallach     and     Stein- 
dorff),  a.,  i,  104. 
of  the  hydroaromatic  series,  physio- 
logical action   of  (Jacobj,    Ha- 
YASHi,    and  SzuBiNSKi),    A.,  ii, 
196. 
cyclic  unsaturated,  additive  hydrogen 
cyanide    compounds    with    (Hann 
and  Lapworth),  P.,  54. 
o-ethylenic,     condensation     of,    with 
benzylideneaniline  (Mayer),  A.,  i, 
832. 
olefinic,   combination    of,    with    mer- 

captans  (Ruhemann),  P.,  251. 
unsaturated,  action  of  mercaptans  on 

(Posner),  a.,  i,  322. 
■     action  of  semicarbazide   on    (Rttpe 
and  Schlochoff),  A.,  i,  144. 
compounds  of,  with  metallic  chlor- 
ides (Rosenheim  and  Levy),  A., 
i,  1024. 
additive  compounds  of,  with  hydro- 
gen cyanide  (Kxoevenagel),  A., 
i,  1028. 
addition   of   alkuli    hydrogen    sul- 
phites and  of  sulphurous  acid  to 
(Knoevenagel),  A.,  i,  1024. 
reactions  of  (Harries),  A.,  i,  427. 
a)8-unsaturated,  addition  of    acids  to 
(Vorlander      and     Hayakawa), 
A.,    i,   65  ;    (Vorlander   and  Tu- 
bandt),  a.,  i,   535  ;    (Vorlander 
and  Siebert),  A.,  i,  900. 
See   also    Acylaminoketones,     Amino- 
ketones,    Diketones,  and   Hydroxy- 
ketones. 
Eetonic    acid,    C8H14O3,    and  its   semi- 
carbazone,   from    the    oxidation    of 
pulenone  (Wallach  and  Kempe), 
A.,  i,  74. 
CgHifiOg  (two),  and  their  oximes  and 
seniicarbazones       from        dihydro- 
camphorone  (Semmler),  A.,  i,  261. 
C27H42O4,  from  cholesterol  (Windaus 

and  Stein),  A.,  i,  1011. 
C27H420g,   and    its    magnesium    salt, 
methyl  ester,  oxime,  and  anhydride, 
from  the  oxidation  of  cholestanonol 
(Windaus),  A.,  i,   49  ;   (Windaus 
and  Stein),  A.,  i,  1011. 
a-Ketonic  acids  and  their  transformations 
(Erlenmeyer),  a.,  i,  1015. 


a-Ketonic    acids,    action    of    hydrogen 
peroxide     on     (Holleman),     A.,     i, 
474. 
/8-Ketonic  acids,  esters,  optically  active 
(Hann  and  Lapworth),  T.,  46. 
a-substituted,  action  of  nitrous  acid 
and   its   derivatives   on    (Bou- 
veault  and  Locquin),  A.,  i, 
847  ;  (Locquin),  A.,  i,  849. 
theory  of  the  transformation  of, 
into      a-oximino-esters      (Boxt- 
veault  and  Locquin),  A.,  i, 
847,    848;    (Locquin),    A.,    i, 
■     '       849. 
7-Ketonic     acid,     C17H14O5,     from    the 
hydroxy-lactone  from  phenylpyruvic 
acid  and  piperon aldehyde  (Erlen- 
meyer and  Braun),  A.,  i,  1017. 
Cj^HjgOg,       from       o-oxy-;8-phenyl-7- 
benzylbutyrolactone    (Erlenmeyer 
and  Reis),  A.,  i,  1018. 
Ci7Hig04,      from       o-oxy-jS-phenyl-y- 
methoxyphenylbutyrolactone     (Er- 
lenmeyer and  Lattermann),  A., 
i,  1018. 
C19H20O3,  from  a-hydroxy-jS-phenyl-y- 
isopropylphenylbutyrolactoiie    (Er- 
lenmeyer   and    Kehren),    A.,    i, 
1016. 
7-Ketonic    acids,    mechanism    of    the 
formation     of,     from     /ST-uusaturated 
a-hydroxy-acids    (Erlenmeyer),  A., 
i,  892;  (HouBEN),  A.,  i,  1014. 
Ketonic  acids.    See  also  Hydroxyketonic 

acid. 
Ketodicyclo-l:2:3- octane    and    its    semi- 
carbazone   (Komppa  and  Hirn),  A., 
i,  60. 
s  Ketopentadienedicarboxylic  acid  and 
its     esters,    and    their    tetrabromides 
(Straus),  A.,  i,  851. 
Keto-5-phenyl- A^-c^/cZohexene,  3 : 4 -d iary  1 
derivatives,       and       their        oximes 
(Garner),  A.,  i,  253. 
2-Keto-3-phenyl-5-methyl-2:3-dihydro- 
pyrrole-4-carboxylic  acid,  ethyl  ester 
(Ruhemann),  T.,  1453  ;  P.,  206. 
4  Keto-3-phenyltetrahydroquinazoline, 

2-thio-  (Freundler),  A.,  i,  830. 
^'-Ketoisopropenylcj/cZohexane  (Perkin), 

T.,  670;  P.,  86. 
^-Ketoisopropylct/cZohexane,  eo-hydroxy- 

(Perkin),  T.,  670;  P.,  86. 
Ketostearic  acid  and  its  salts,  preparation 
of  (N.  and  A.  M.  Saytzeff),  A.,  i, 
368. 
Ketotetrahydrobenzene.      See   Keto-A^- 

6'2/cZohexene. 
Kidney,  decapsulation  of  the  (Levin), 

A.,  ii,  831. 
Kidneys,    action    of    poisons    on    the 
(Lyon),  A.,  ii,  630. 
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Kidneys,    secretion     of    acid     by     the 
(Cushny),  a.,  ii,  576. 
lime   deposits  in   the  (Beer),  A.,  ii, 

65. 

of  the  dog,  production  of  sugar  in  the, 

under   the   influence   of    phloridzin 

(L6PINE  and  Boulud),  A.,  ii,  753. 

Kidney    excretion,    effects  of   salts    on 

(Browx),  a.,  ii,  273. 
Kidney  functions  (Loewi),  A.,  ii,  274. 
Kinetics.     See  Affinity. 
Kino,  constituents  of,  and  Kino-tannic 

acid  (White),  A.,  i,  172. 
Kipp  apparatus,  modified  (Loczka),  "A., 

ii,  721. 
Kjeldahl  apparatus,  modification  of  the 
(Siegfried),  A.,  ii,  444. 
distilling  apparatus  for  the  (Blanck), 
A.,  ii,  444. 
Kolbe's  salicylic  acid  synthesis,  appli- 
cation of,  to  benzene  compounds  con- 
taining   nitrogen    (Houben),    A.,    i, 
1014. 
Krait  venom.     See  Poison. 
Krugite,       artificial       production       of 

(GEKiER),  A.,  ii,  268. 
Krypton,  spectra  of  (Baly),  A.,  ii,  3. 
Kunzite,  phosphorescence   of   (Baskee- 
viLLE  and  KuNz),  A.,  ii,  601. 
aailysis  of  (Davis),  A.,  ii,  621. 
"Kyantolin."     See  Cyantolin. 
Kynurenic  acid,  source  of  (Ellinger), 
A.,  i,  6-39. 


Laccase,     oxidation      of      qninol      by 
(Bertrand),    a.,    i,    157;    (RivifeKE 
and  Bailhache),  A.,  ii,  583. 
Lactase  (Brachin),  A.,  i,  1069. 

animal  (Bierry  and  Gmo-Salazar), 

A.,  i,  840. 
Lactic     acid    {\-ethylidenelactic     acid; 

a-hydroxypropionic    acid)    and     its 

derivatives,    acetyl    derivatives     of 

(An-schutz  and   Bertram),  A.,  i, 

966. 
method  of  resolving  into  its  optically 

active  components  (Jungfleisch), 

A.,  i,  645. 
interaction  of,  with  chromic  hydroxide 

(Werner),  T.,  1447  ;  P.,  186. 
compounds     of,     with     titanic     acid 

(Dreher),  a.,  i,  471. 
nitrate  (Duval),  A.,  i,  137. 
Lactic    acid,    antimony     double    salts 
(JoiiDis),    A.,    i,   216,    468 ;    (Jordis 
and    Meyer),  A.,  i,  282;   (Mobitz), 
A.,  i,  845. 
Lactic    acid,    esters,    active    (Wassmer 
and  GuYE),  A.,  i,  471. 


Lactic  acid,  jS-nitro-,  and  its  salts  and 
acetyl  derivative  (Hill  and  Black), 
A.,  i,  797. 
o-thio-,    is,    a    direct    decomposition 
product    of    proteids?     (Morner), 
A.,  i,  836. 
Lactic  acids,  d-  and  1-,  dissimilarity  in 
the  reactions  of  (Jungfleisch),  A., 
i,  796. 
Lactone,     C9H12O2,    from    umbellulone 

(Lees),  T.,  645  ;  P.,  89. 
Lactones  (Fittig),  A.,  i,  966. 

condensation    of,    with  diliasic    acids 

(Fittig),  A.,  i,  744. 
action  of  organomagnesium  compounds 
on  (Houben),  a.,  i,  334. 
Lactonic  acids  (Fittig),  A.,  i,  966. 
Lactose  {milk  sugar),  origin  of  (Porcher  ; 
PoRCHEE  and  Commahdeur),  A.,  ii, 
424. 
formation  of,  in  the  cow  (Porcher), 

A.,  ii,  500. 
phenomena  of  rotation  of  (Trey),  A., 

i,  292. 

decomposition  of,   by  calcium    oxide 

(Kili.\xi  and  Loeffler),  A.,  i,  373. 

hydration   of,  in  solution  (HuDSOX), 

A.,  i,  974. 

Lactosephenylosazone    (Porcher),    A., 

i,  194. 
Lactucerin     {laducon)     and     Lactncol 
(Si'erlixg),  a.,  i,  607  ;   (Pomeranz 
and  Sperling),  A.,  i,  907. 
Lsevalic     acid      from     nucleic     acids 

(Inouye),  a.,  i,  837. 
LsBvnlose  {d-/nictose)  in  amniotic  fluid 
(GuRBEK  and  Gronbaum),  A.,  ii, 
500. 
analysis    of   a    mixture   of   dextrose, 
sucro.«!e,  and  (Remy),  A.,  ii,  687. 
Lsevulose  diabetes  (Schlesinger),  A., 

ii,  195. 
Laminaria,    products   of   hydrolysis    of 

(MuTHER  and  Tollkns),  A.,  i,  225. 
Lanthanates   (Baskerville  and    Cat- 

lett),  a.,  ii,  260. 
Lanthanum,      cerium,     and      thorium, 
physico-chemical  properties  of  aqueous 
solutions  of  salts  of  (Holmberg),  A., 
ii,  157. 
Lanthanum    alloys    (Muthmann    and 

Beck),  A.,  ii,  408. 
Lanthanum  alkali  carbonates  (Meyer), 
A.,  ii,  734. 
hydride  and  nitride  (Muthmann  and 

Beck),  A.,  ii,  409. 
new  double  sulphates  of  (Baskerville 
and  Moss),  A.,  ii,  260. 
Lard,  analysis  of  (PARXHEiLand  Feri^), 

A.,  i,  5. 
Laricopinio    and     Laricopinonio    acids 
(TsciiiRCH  and  Schmidt),  A.,  i,  761. 
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Larixinic  acid,  Steuhoiise's,  identity  of, 
with   maltol   (Peratoner  and  Tam- 
BURELLO),  A.,  i,  61. 
Latent  heat.     See  Thermochemistry. 
Laterite,    constitution,   origin,   and   de- 
hydration   of    (Holland),    A.,    ii, 
181. 
Indian,  composition  of  (H.  and  F.  J. 
Warth),  a.,  ii,  181. 
Laumontite  (Pollard),  A.,  ii,  182. 
Laurel,  Californian.     See    Umhelhdaria 

californica. 
Laurel  leaves,  oil  of  (Thoms  and  Molle), 

A.,  i,  605. 
Laurie  acid,     physiological     action     of 
(Meyer),  A.,  ii,  275. 
derivatives  (Guerin),  A.,  i,  136. 
Laurie  acid,   o-liydroxy-,  and  tits  salts, 
ethyl   ester,    anilide,   and  ^J-toluidide 
(Gui^rin),  a.,  i,  138. 
Lauronic  anhydride,  amino-,  decomposi- 
tion   of    the   nitroso-compound    from 
(Notes  and  Taveau),  A.,  i,  807. 
Lauronitrile  (Blaise  and  Gru:^RiN),  A., 

i,  143. 
isoLauronolic  acid.     See  /8-Campholytic 

acid. 
Lawsonite    from    California   (Schaller 

and  Hillebrand),  A.,  ii,  350. 
Lead,    radioactive   (Debierne),   A.,    ii, 
642. 
characterisation    of    (Hofmann),    A., 
ii,  485. 
Lead  alloys  with  aluminium  (P^cheux), 
A.,  ii,  404. 
with  tin  (Sackur),  A.,  ii,  336,  818. 
Lead    salt    solution    sensitive    to   light 

(Hofmann  and  Wolfl),  A.,  ii,  172. 
Lead  salts,  basic  (Stromholm),  A.,  ii, 

258. 
Lead    carbonate    (Salvadori),    A.,    ii, 
336. 
nitrate,  dissociation  of  (Baekeland), 
A.,  ii,  405  ;  (Morgan),  A.,  ii,  660. 
mo?ioxide.     See  Litharge, 
peroxide,    influence    of    the    physical 
nature  of  the  anode  on  the  con- 
stitution of,  deposited  by  electro- 
lysis (Hollard),  a.,  ii,  172. 
electrical  resistance  of  (Streintz), 

A.,  ii,  604. 
precipitated,   iodometry  of  (Rupp), 
A.,  ii,  211. 
triplumbic  ^eiroxide  {red  lead),  forma- 
tion of,  by  light  and  air  (Kassner), 
A.,  ii,  124. 
oxychloride.     See  Petterdite. 
sulphate,   solubility  of,    in   a   hydro- 
chloric  acid    solution   of    stannous 
chloride  (van  Kaalte),  A.,  ii,  212. 
c^ithiodiimide  (Ruff  and  Geisel),  A. , 
ii,  396. 


Lead  thiosulphate  and  acetate,  crystal- 
line compound  of  (Lemoult),  A.,  i, 
842. 
uranates  (Zehenter),  A.,  ii,  344. 
Lead  organic  compounds  (Pfeiffer  and 

Truskier),  a.,  i,  544. 
Lead   assaying,   use   of  litharge  in  dry 
(Coppalle),  a.,  ii,  88. 
estimation    of,    volumetrically  (Eric- 
son),  A.,  ii,  780. 
Leaves,  transpiration  in  green,  when  the 
upper  or  under  surfaces  are  exposed 
to  light  (Griffon),  A.,  ii,  70. 
effect,  of  temperature  on  the  assimila- 
tion of   carbon  dioxide  by  (Mat- 
thaei),  a.,  ii,  70. 
Lecanoric  acid  (Ronceray),  A.,  i,  897. 
Lecithin  (Willstatter  and  Ludecke), 
A.,  i,  1067. 
presence  of,  in  wine  (Rosenstiehl), 

A.,  ii,  688. 
and  snake  poison  (Kyes),  A.,  ii,  431. 
estimation    of,   in   grape    stones  and 
wines  (Weirich  and  Ortlieb),  A., 
ii,  304. 
estimation    of,    in   plants   (Schulze), 
A.,  ii,  794. 
Lecithins    from    plants    (Schulze   and 

Winterstein),  a.,  ii,  141. 
Legumin,  action  of  4  per  cent,  sulphuric 
acid  on  (Prianischnikoff),  A.,  i,  702. 
Lemon  oil,  constituents  of  (Burgess  and 

Page),  T.,  1328  ;  P.,  181. 
"Lepidine    ethiodide "    (Miethe     and 

Book),  A.,  i,  776. 
Lepranthaic  acid  and  Lepranthin  (Zopf), 

A.,  i,  1020. 
Leucaemia,       myelogenic,       proteolytic 
enzyme  in  the  blood  in  (Schumm),  A., 
ii,  64,  747  ;  (Erben),  A.,  ii,  573. 
Leucanilines    and    rosanilines,    thermal 
comparison    of    (Schmidlin),   A,,    i, 
944. 
Leucine,  purification  of,  A.,  i,  476. 
a  naturally-occurring  isomeride  of,  and 
its    derivatives    (Ehrlich),   A.,    i, 
560, 
formation   of  sugar    from    (Halsey), 
A.,  ii,  187. 
Leucocytes  and  bacteriolysis  (Petrie), 
A.,  ii,  61. 
and  blood  coagulation  (Kruger),  A., 

ii,  747. 
r6le  of,  in  fibrin  formation  (Maurel), 
A.,ii,  191. 
Leucocytosis,   macroscopic  detection  of 

(HiRSCH  and  Stadler),  A.,  ii,  304. 
Leucohydr oxyanthraquinones ,    prepara- 
tion of  (Farbwerke  vorm.  Meister, 
Lucius,  &  BRiJNiNG),  A.,  i,  434. 
Leucyltyrosine  and  its  anhydride  (Fis- 
cher), A.,  i,  652. 
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Liberation,  velocity  of.     See  Affinity. 
Lichens,  compounds  from  (Zopf),  A.,  i, 
1020. 
"archil",  substances  in  (Juillard), 
A.,  i,  593  ;  (Roxceray),  A.,  i,  897. 
Light.     See  Photochemistry. 
Lime.     See  Calcium  oxide. 
Limene   and  its  trihydrochloride   from 
distilled  oil  of  limes  (Burgess  and 
Page),  T.,  415;  P.,  62. 
and  its  trihydrochloride  from  bergamot 
oil  (Burgess  and  Page),  T.,  1328  ; 
P.,  181. 
Limes,   distilled  oil  of,   composition  of 
(Burgess  and  Page),  T.,  414,  1329  ; 
P.,  62,  181. 
Limonene  nitrosocyanides  (Tildex  and 

Leach),  T.,  931  ;  P.,  163. 
2-Limonene.  See  Dipentene. 
Linalyl  allyl  ether  (  Haller  and  March), 

A.,  i,  751. 
Linolenic  acid  (Hannay),  P.,  59. 
Linseed  oil,    composition    of,   and    the 
estimation   of    the   saturated   fatty 
acids  (Fahrion),  A.,  ii,  217. 
estimation   g^"  unsaponifiable  matters 
in  (Niegemann),  A.,  ii,  217. 
Lipase  (Do yon),  A.,  i,  131. 

of  the  blood  (Garkier),  A.,  ii,  184. 
of  the  liver  (Magnus),  A.,  ii,  628. 
in  cultures  of  Sterigmatocystis  (Gar- 

nier),  a.,  ii,  280. 
aud  the  hydrolysis  of  ethyl  butjn^ate 
by  (Kastle,    Johnston,  and   El- 
vove),  a.,  i,  702. 
action  of,  on  esters  of  mandelic  acid 
(Dakin),  a.,  i,  1071. 
Liquefaction  of  gaseous  mixtures  (Cau- 

bet),  a.,  ii,  705. 
Liquid,  determination  of  the  "  reaction  " 
of  a,  by  means  of  indicators  (Frieden- 
thal),  a.,  ii,  288. 
Liquid  mixtures,  viscosity  of  (Dunstan), 
T.,    817;    P.,    117,    248;    A.,    ii, 
805. 
of  restricted  mutual  solubility,  vapour 
pressures  of  (Marshall),  P.,  142. 
Liquid  state  and  the  equation  of  state 

(van  der  Waals),  a.,  ii,  386. 
Liquids,  molecular  weight  of  (Speyers), 
A.,  ii,  540. 
relative  viscosity  of  (Beck),  A.,  ii, 

646. 
recognition  of  tautomerism  of  (Schenck 

and  Ellenbkroer),  A.,  ii,  721. 
apparatus  for  the  continuous  extrac- 
tion of  (Pellizza),  a.,  ii,287. 
apparatus   for   extracting,  with  ether 
(KuTSCHER  and  Steudel),  A.,  ii, 
80. 
organic,  ultra-red  absorption  spectra 
of  (Ikl6),  a.,  ii,  601. 


Liquids,    volatile,    molecular    elevation 
of  the   boiling  point  of  mixtures  of 
(Marie),  A.,  ii,  804. 
Litharge,  use  of,  in  dry  lead  assaying 

(Coppalle),  a.,  ii,  88. 
Lithium,  electro-deposition  of  (Patten 

and  Mott),  A.,  ii,  379. 
Lithium  bromide,   chloride,  and  iodide, 

specific  gravity  of  (Baxter),  A.,  ii, 

484. 
chloride,  decomposition  curves  of,  in 

alcohols  (Patten  and  Mott),  A.,  ii, 

379. 
oxide,  isomorphous  mixtures  of  lime 

aud  (Lebeau),  A.,  ii,  616. 
Litmus-dyes,  formation  of  (Henrich  and 

Dorschky),  a.,  i,  502. 
Liver  (Brauer),  A.,  ii,  188. 

end-products  of  the  auto-digestion  of 

(Levene),  a.,  ii,  188. 
synthesis  of  higher  fatty  acids  in  the 

(HiLDESHEiM  and  Leathes),  A.,  ii, 

355. 
glycogen  of  the  foetal  (Pfluger),  A., 

ii,  427. 
lipase  of  the  (Magnus),  A.,  ii,  628. 
an  oxidising  and  reducing  ferment  in 

the  (Abelous  and  Ribaut),  A.,  i, 

704;  (Abelous  aud  Aloy),  A.,  ii, 

188  ;  (Pozzi-EscoT),  A.,  ii,  272. 
nucleo-proteid  of  the  (Wohlgemuth), 

A.,  ii,  751. 
sugar  formation  in  the  (Seegen),  A., 

ii,  272. 
glycogen-free,  formation   of   sugar  in 

artihcial  perfusion  of  the  (Embden), 

A.,  ii,  829. 
the    sugar-forming    enzyme    of    the 

(Borchardt),  a.,  ii,  188. 
glycolytic    action   of    the    (Hirsch), 

A.,  ii,  60  ;  (Feinschmidt),  A.,  ii, 

61. 
power  of  the,  to  destroy  diphtheria 

toxin  (Brunton  and  Bokenham), 

A.,  ii,  832. 
acute  atrophy  of  the,  free  amino-acids 

in    the    blood    in    (Neubero  and 

Richter),  a.,  ii,  500. 
occurrence    of    a    volatile,    iodoform- 

forming  substance  during  perfusion 

of  the  (Almagla  and  Embden),  A., 

ii,  829. 
Liver  cells,  physico-chemical  behaviour 

of  (I'ETKY),  A.,  ii,  355. 
Lobeline,   physiological  action  of  (Ed- 
munds), A.,  ii,  431. 
Locomotor  ataxy,  action  of  a  salt  solution 
in  (Matthews  and  Brown),  A.,  ii, 
359. 
Lorandite    from     Allchar,     Macedonia 

(Goldschmidt),  a.,  ii,  416. 
analysis  of  (Loczka),  A.,  ii,  666. 
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Luminescence.     See  Photocheraistiy. 
Libcilia  Cce-tar,  tyrosinase  of  (Gessard), 

A.,  ii,  831, 
Lupeol    from    the    bark    of    Rouchcria 
Griffithia7ia,a.nd  its  dibromidc  (Sack 
and  ToLLENs),  A.,  i,  1011. 

and  itsacetateand  benzoate  (Schulze), 
A.,  i,  582. 
Lupinidine  and  sparteine  (Willstatteh 

and  Marx),  A.,  i,  613. 
Lnteolin,    synthesis    of,    and   its   tetra- 

acetyl  derivative   (Fainberg   and   V. 

KOSTANECKI),  A.,  i,  682. 
j3-Latidine   {d-cthylpyridine)  gold  salts 

(Oechsner  de  Coninck),  a.,  i,  342. 
Latidines,  2:4-  and  2:5-.   See  Dimethyl- 

pyridines. 
2:6-Lutidine-3:5-dicarboxylicacid(MoHR 

and  Schneider)  A.,  i,  523. 
Lymph,    influence    of    haemorrhage    on 

(PosNER  and  GiEs),  A.,  ii,  185. 
Lymphatic  organs  (Bang),  A,,  ii,  426. 


Maclurin,  cyano-,  and  its  penta-acetyl, 
pentabenzoyl,  and  azobenzene  deriva- 
tives (Perkin),  p.,  170. 
Hagnesites    of    Greece,    estimation    of 
calcium  and  magnesium  in  the  (Chris- 
TOMANOs),  A.,  ii,  87. 
Magnesium,    action    of,    on    isopropyl 
iodide  (Tschelinzeff),  A.,  i,  641. 
amount  of,  in  various  animal  organs 

(Toyonaga),  a.,  ii,  751. 
influence  of  the  relative  amounts  of 
calcium  and,  in  the  soil  on  the  crop 
yield  (Loew),  A,,  ii,  144. 
Magnesium     alloys    with     aluminium 
(Pecheux),  a.,  ii,  618. 
with    mercury   as    a  reducing  agent 
(Evans  and  Fetsch),  A.,  i,  984  ; 
(Evans  and  Fry),  A.,  i,  985. 
use  of,  in  organic  chemistry  (Meu- 
nier),  a.,  i,  7. 
with  tin,  crystallography  of  (v.  SusT- 

schinsky),  a.,  ii,  30. 
with  zinc  (Boudouard),  A.,  ii,  732. 
Magnesium    salts,    action    of   soap    on 
solutions  of  (GoTTSCHALK  and  RoES- 
ler),  a.,  ii,  785. 
Magnesium    potassium    borate    (van't 
Hoff),  a.,  ii,  561. 
bromide,    anhydrous,    additive    com- 
pounds of,  with  organic  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  compounds  (Sudborough, 
Hibbert,  and  Beard),  P.,  165. 
carbonate,    solubility   of,    in    aqueous 
solutions    of     certain    electrolytes 
(Cameron    and   Seidell),   A.,   ii, 
36. 


Magnesium  potassium  carbonate  (Auer- 

bach),  a.,  ii,  335. 
maiiganous  chloride  (Gossner),  A. ,  ii, 

37. 
alkali        chroraates,        hexahydrated 

(Briggs),  T.,  677;  P.,  90. 
haloids,  ethyl  ethers  of  (Menschut- 

kin),  a.,  i,  215. 
hydroxide,  action  of  ammonium  chlor- 
ide on  (Heuz  and  MuHs),  A.  ,ii,171. 

action  of  carbon  dioxide  on  (Mon- 
haupt),  a.,  ii,  731. 
bismuth    nitrate   (IFrbain    and    La- 
combe),  A.,  ii,  43. 
oxide,  action  of,  on  a  mixture  of  arsenic 

trisulphide  and  sulphur  (Foster), 

A.,  ii,  118. 
peroxide,  so-called  (Ruff  and  Geisel), 
A.,  ii,  817. 

electrolytic   preparation   of  (Hinz), 
A.,  ii,  562. 
oxybromide,  compound  of,  with  ether 

(Holroyd),  p.,  38. 
ammonium   phosphate,   solubility   of, 

in  ammonium  citrate  (BoLis),  A., 

ii,  84. 
Magnesium  organic  compounds,  action 

of,  on  acetol  and  its  acyl  derivatives 

(Kling),  a.,  i,  2,  13.3. 
action  of,  on  alkylphthalimides  (Sachs 

and  Ludwig),  A.,  i,  266. 
action  of,  on  amides  (Bouveault),  A., 

i,  13;  (Bi^is),  A.,  i,  15. 
behaviour  of,  towards  benzylideneanil- 

ine  (Busch),  A.,  i,  663. 
action  of,  on   brouiopheuetole  (Grig- 

nard),  a.,  i,  494. 
action  of  cai'bon  dioxide  on  (BoDROUX), 

A.,  i,  166,  276. 
action  of,  on  dicarboxylic  acids  (DiL- 

THEY  and  Last),  A.,  i,  667,  1029  ; 

(Valeur),  a.,  i,  901. 
action  of,  on  lactones  (Houben),  A., 

i,  334. 
interaction  of,  with  nitric  oxide  (Sand 

and  Singer),  A.,  i,  38. 
action  of  oxygen  on  (Bouveault),  A., 

i,  40. 
action  of,  on  phthalimide  and  phenyl- 

phthalimide  (B^is),  A.,  i,  503. 
action  of,  on  piperonal  (Mameli),  A., 

i,  668,  743. 
action   of   selenium   and   sulphur   on 

(Taboury),  a.,  i,  493. 
action   of,   on  thiocarbimides  and  on 

carbylamines  (Sachs   and   Loevy), 

A.,  i,  307. 
abnormal  condensation  of  trioxymeth- 

ylene  with   (Tiffeneau  and    De- 

lange),  a.,  i,  48. 
reaction    between    unsaturated    com- 
pounds and  (Kohler),  A.,  i,  595. 
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Hagnesimn  organic  compounds,  mixed, 

oxidation  of  (Bodroux),  A.,  i,  156. 
syntheses  by  means  of  (Agree),  A.,  i, 

742. 
use   of,  in  the  synthesis  of  alcohols 

(Grignard),  a.,  i,  213  ;  {Konowa- 

loff),  a.,  i,  496. 
use   of,    in   preparation   of   aldehydes 

(Bouveault),  a.,  i,  13  ;  (Gatter- 

MANN  and  Maffezzoli),  A.,  i,  172  ; 

(Tschitschibabix),    a.,     i,     221  ; 

(BoDROTJX),  A.,  i,  250. 
use    of,  in   the  preparation  of  ethers 

(Hamoxet),  a.,  i,  401. 
use   of,    for   the  synthesis   of  hydro- 
carbons   (Werner),     A.,     i,     25  ; 

(HouBEx),  A.,  i,  302. 
See  also  Grignai'd's  reagent. 
Magnesium,   non-precipitability   of,   by 

ammonia  in  presence  of  ammonium 

salts  (Treadwell),  A.,  ii,  124. 
estimation         of,         colorimetrically 

(Schreiner  and   Ferris),   A.,  ii, 

681. 
estimation  of,  volumetrically  (Rupp), 

A.,  ii,  88. 
indirect    estimation  of    calcium    and 

(Christomanos),  a.,  ii,  87. 
separation    of,    from    calcium   (Stol- 

berg),  a.,  ii,  591. 
Magnetic  rotation.     See  under   Photo- 
chemistry. 
Magnetisation  of  the  alkali  metals  (Ber- 
nini), A.,  ii,  702. 
Magnetite,  formation  of,  by  heating  iron 
in  carbon  dioxide  (Donaxj),  A.,  ii,  343. 
Maize  kernel,  composition  of  different 
parts  of  the  (Hopkins,   Smith,  and 
East),  A.,  ii,  200. 
Malachite-green,  oxalatesof(LAMBRECHT 
and  Weil),  A.,  i,  877  ;  (Schmidlin), 
A.,  i,  1061. 
Maleamic  acid,  nitro-,  and  its  salts  (Hill 

and  Black),  A.,  i,  797. 
Maleic    acid,    nitro-,    potassium    ethyl 
ester-salt,  and  methyl  ester  (Hill  and 
Black),  A.,  i,  797. 
Maleic  methylimide,  mono-  and  (Zi-chloro- 
and  chlorobromo-  (Mazzara  and  BoR- 
Go),  A.,   i,  614  ;  (Mazzara),   A.,  i, 
771. 
Maleimide  (Plancher  and  Cattadori), 

A.,  i,  770. 
chlorobromo-  (Mazzara  and  Borgo), 

A.,  i,  918. 
Malic  acid,  interaction  of,  with  chromic 

hydroxide  (Werner),  T,,  1446  ;  P., 

186. 
nitrate  (Duval),  A.,  i,  11. 
alkaline  earth  salts,  chemico-physical 

properties    of    the    (Cantoni    and 

Veratietti),  A.,  i,  142. 

Lxxxvi.  ii. 


Malic  acid,  esters,  active  (Wassmee  and 

Guye),  a.,  i,  471, 
S-isoMalic  acid  and  its  salts  (Coops),  A., 

i,  851. 
Malignant      growths,      chemistry      of 

(Beebe),  a.,  ii,  429. 
Malonamide,  action  of  nitrous  acid  on 
(Ratz),  a.,  i,  298,  857. 
bromonitro-  and  nitro-  (Ratz),  A.,  i, 

857. 
nitro-,  action  of  water  on  (Ratz),  A., 

i,  300. 
isonitroso-.  See  Mesoxamide,  oxime  of. 
Malonanilide,  amino-  and  nitro- (White- 
ley),  P.,  93. 
Malondialdehyde    and    its    phenylazo- 

derivative  (Claisen),  A.,  i,  14. 
Malondimethylanilide,  amino-,   dihydr- 
oxy-,  and  nitro-   (Whiteley),  P., 
93. 
isonitroso-,  isomeride  of,  and  its  alkali 
salts  (Whiteley),  P.,  92. 
Malonic  acid,  condensation  of,  with  iso- 
butyrylformaldol  (Silberstein),  A., 
i,  288. 
interaction  of,  with  chromic  hydroxide 
(Werner),  T.,  1444  ;  P.,  186. 
Malonic   acid,  ethyl  ester,  condensation 
of,  with  acetophenone  (Eijkman), 
A.,  i,  589. 
compound     of,      with     aluminium 
chloride  (Walker  and  Spencer), 
T.,  1108;  P.,  135. 
action  of  cyanogen  on  (Traube  and 

Hoepner),  a.,  i,  709. 
interaction    of,    with     its     sodium 

derivative  (Moore),  T.,  165. 
sodium  derivative,  action  of  chloral- 
ammonia  on  (Zwerger),  A.,  i, 
91. 
action     of     methyl     /3-chlorotri- 
carballylate  on  (Bertram),  A., 
i,  12. 
methyl    and    ethyl  esters,   action    of 
sulphur  chloride  on    (Wolff  and 
Ott),  a.,  i,  8. 
Malonic    acid,    bromonitro-,     and    rft- 
hydroxy-,  methyl  and  ethyl  estera 
(Willstatter  and  Hottenroth), 
a.,  i,  472. 
nitro-,   ethyl    ester,    ammonium    salt 
(Ratz),  A.,  i,  857. 
Malonic     acids,     substituted,     general 
method  of  preparing  (PicciNlNl),  A., 
i,  504. 
Malonic  hydrazide,  thio-   (Wolff  and 

On),  A.,  i,  8. 
Malonmonophenylamide  and  isonitroso- 

(Whiteley),  P.,  93. 
Malonobenzylamic  acids,  optically  iso- 
meric, and  their  derivatives  (Ltrrz), 
A.,  i,  561. 

74 
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Malontetraphenylamide    and    its    pot- 
assium   salt,    acyl,    amino-,    and   iso- 
nitroso-derivatives,    and    ethyl    ether 
(Whiteley),  p.,  93. 
Malt,  green,  distribution  of  the  diastatic 
enzymes  of  (Fukstl  v.   Teichek), 
A.,  ii,  761. 
quantity   of    soluble    and    coagulable 
.nitrogen  in  (Dinklage),  A.,  ii,  584. 
solution  of  the  nitrogenous  substances 

of  (Pierke),  a.,  ii,  434. 
ready-formed    sugars    of    (Ling    and 

Rendle),  a.,  ii,  507. 
amount  of  tannin  in  ( Reich ard).  A., 

ii,  585. 
electrolytic  methods  for  the  detection 
and  estimation  of  minute  quantities 
of   arsenic    in   (Thomson),    A.,    ii, 
777. 
estimation   of    the  total   nitrogen  in, 

A.,  ii,  455. 
estimation  of  the  proteolytic  capacity 

of  (ScHiDROWiTz),  A.,  ii,  460. 
rapid  estimation  of  starch  in.  A.,  ii, 
451. 
Malt  diastase,  action  of  formaldehyde  on 
(SoMLO  and  v.  LAszloffy),  A.,  i, 
541. 
action  of,  on  potato-starch  paste  (Davis 
and  Ling),  T.,  16. 
Maltase  (Bau),  A.,  i,  464. 

law  of  action  of  (Terroine),  A.,  ii, 

317. 
action  of,  and  its  stability  (Philoche), 
A.,  ii,  318,  839. 
Malting,    changes    of    proteids    during 

(Weis),  a.,  ii,  761. 
Maltol,   identity    of,    with    Stenhouse's 
larixinic  acid  (Peratoner  and  Tam- 
bxjrello),  a.,  i,  61. 
Maltose,  presence  of,  in  acid-hydrolysed 
starch  products  (Rolfe  and  Had- 
dock), A.,  i,  17. 
hydrolysis  of,  by  dilute  acids  (Noyes, 
Crawford,   Jumper,    Flory,  and 
Arnold),  A.,  i,  373. 
influence  of  the  concentration  of,  on 
the  action  of  maltase  (Terroine), 
A.,  ii,  317. 
isoMaltose,      Lintner      and      Dierssen's 

(Gruters),  a.,  i,  852. 
Mamanite,  identity  of,  with  polyhalite 
(van't  Hoff  and  Voerman),  A.,  ii, 
570. 
Mammals,  action  of  potassium  salts  on 
the  heart  and  vessels  of  (Braun), 
A.,  ii,  631. 
See  also  Heart,  mammalian. 
Mandelic  acid,  esterificatiou  of  (Agree), 

A.,  i,  747. 
Mandelic  acid,  esters,  action  of  lipase  on 
(Dakin),  a.,  i,  1071. 


Mandelic  acid,  methyl  ester,  compound 
of,  with  aluminium  chloride  (Walker 
and  Si'ENCEii),  T.,  1107  ;  P.,  135. 
Mandelic  acid,  o-nitro-,  ethyl  ester  and 
nitrile  (Heller  and  Amberger),  A., 
i,  417. 
r-Mandelic    acid,    esterificatiou    of,    by 
borneol  and  menthol  (McKenzie),  T., 
378;  P.,  41. 
z'-Mandelic  acid,  resolution  of  (Dakin), 

A.,  i,  1071. 
Mandelic  acids,  optically  active  (Dakin), 
T.,  1513;  P.,  200. 
d-  and  1-,  menthyl  esters  (McKenzie), 
T.,  1254;  P.,  178. 
Manganese,  metallic,  absorption  of  gases 
by  (Lidoff),  A.,  ii,  250. 
as  an  enzyme,  stimulating  or  paralysing 
influences  acting  on  (Trillat),  A., 
i,  278,  359  ;  ii,  38. 
Manganese  salts,  influence  of,  on  flax 

(Fukutome),  a.,  ii,  766. 
Manganese    bismuth    nitrate    (Urbain 
and  Lacombe),  A.,  ii,  43. 
peroxide,    precipitated,    iodometry   of 

(Rupp),  A.,  ii,  211. 
silicides  (Lebeau),  A.,  ii,  343. 
sulphate,  influence  of,  on  trees  (LoEW 

and  Honda),  A.,  ii,  766. 
Manganous   acid   and  tungstic   acid, 
complex  double  salt  of  (Just),  A., 
ii,  38. 
salts,   behaviour  of,   towards  silver 
peroxide     (Kijhling),    A.,    ii, 
122. 
reactions      of      (Oechsner      de 
Coninck),  a.,  ii,  566. 
magnesium  chloride  (Gos.sner),  A., 
ii,  37. 
Manganese    thiocyanate    (Grossmann), 

A.,  i,  341. 
Manganese,  precipitation  of,  by  means 
of  ozone    (Jannasch     and     Gott- 
schalk),  a.,  ii,  782. 
estimation  of  (D:^bourdeaux),  A.,  ii, 

212. 
esti  mation  0  f,  electroly  tically  (  Koster), 

A.,  ii,  781. 
estimation  of,  electrolytically,  and  its 
separation     from     iron     and     zinc 
(Scholl),  a.,  ii,  89. 
estimation    of,    gasometrically   (RlEG- 

ler),  a.,  ii,  448. 
estimation  of,  by  the  bismuth  method 

(Blair),  A.,  ii,  683. 
estimation    of,    by    the    persulphate 

method  (LiJDERx),  A.,  ii,  448. 
estimation  of,  in  drinking  water  (Bau- 
MERT    and    Holdefleiss),    a.,   ii, 
782. 
separation     of    (Foerster),     A.,    ii, 
517. 
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Mang^niferons  carbonates  from  Kutten- 
berg,    Bohemia   (BuKOVSKf),    A.,    ii, 
417. 
Manganite,  formula  of  (Gorgeu),  A.,  ii, 

126. 
Manganoas      compounds.      See     under 

Manganese. 
Mangel-wurzels,  amount  of  increase  of 
the  dry  matter,   sugar,   and   nitro- 
genous constituents  of,  at  different 
periods  of  growth  (Le  Clerc),  A., 
ii,  77. 
action  of  crude  and  pure  potassium 
salts      on      (ScHNEiDEWiND      and 
Meyek),  a.,  ii,  765. 
Mangifera  indica,  gum  of  (Lemeland), 

A.,  ii,  583. 
Mannamine  and  its  salts,  carbamide,  and 
])henylcarbanude,  and  compounds  with 
acetylacetone  and  benzylidene  (Ma- 
quenne),  a.,  i,  19;  (Roux),  A.,  i, 
291. 
Mannide    and    its    phosphorous    ester 

(CAKKii),  A.,  i,  16. 
Mannitic  fermentation.     See  Fermenta- 
tion. 
Mannitol,  action  of  phosphorous  acid  on 
(CARRfi),  A.,  i,  16. 
hexaphenylcarbamate  (Maqtjenne  and 
Goodwin),  A.,  i,  371. 
Manures,  what  forms  of  phosphoric  acid 
are  suitable  as?   (Wagner),  A.,  ii, 
768. 
complete    humic    (Dumont),    A.,    ii, 

637. 
nitrogenous,  manurial  value  of  various 

(v.  'Sigmond),  a.,  ii,  144. 
phosphoric  acid   in  conjunction  with 
lime  as  (Bachmann),  A.,  ii,  145. 
Margaric    acid    and    its    salts,    esters, 
amide,  and  a-bromo-*  and  a-hydroxy- 
(Le  Sueur),  T.,  836  ;  P.,  14,  133. 
Margaric    aldehyde    and   its  semicarb- 
azone,  oxime,  and  polymeride,  and  the 
action  of  hydroiien  cyanide    on   (Le 
Sueur),  T.,  833';  P.,  14,  133. 
Margarine,  analysis  of  (Partheil  and 
FEKiit),  A.,  i,  5. 
estimation  of  borax  in  (Partheil  and 
Kose),  a.,  ii,  843. 
Margosa    oil  (Lewkowitsch),   A.,    ii, 

218. 
Marl  and  lime,  influence  of,  on  the  yield 
of  i)otatoes  and    on   the    amount    of 
nitrogen      and      mineral     substances 
(Ulbkicht),  a.,  ii,  76. 
Marls,  amounts  of  nitrogen  and  organic 
carbon    in    some    (MillerI,    A.,    ii, 
201. 
Marsh's    apparatus,      mo<lificatiou      of 

(Strzyzowski),  a.,  ii,  444. 
Martin  slag.     See  Slag,  Martin. 


Masticic    acids,  Masticolic    acid,    Mas- 

ticonic    acids,    and    /S-Masticoresens 

from  mastic  (TscHiRCH  and  Reutteb), 

A.,  i,  333. 

Matico  oil  and  Matico-camphor  (Thoms), 

A.,  i,  756,  1037. 
Meal,   catalytic  properties  of  (Wender 

and  Lewin),  A.,  ii,  584. 
Meat,  minced,  estimation  of  boric  acid  in 

(Partheil  and  Rose),  A.,  ii,  843. 
Meat  extract,  detection  of  yeast  extract 
in  (Wintgen),  A.,  ii,  848. 
separation   of  the  xanthine    bases  of 
(Micro),  A.,  ii,  101. 
Meat  products,  detection  of  fluorides  in 

(Froidevaux),  a.,  ii,  840. 
Meconic   acid,   salts,    and  its  supposed 
oxime  (Peratoner  and  Tamburello), 
A.,  i,  172. 
Melanin,  pigment  from  (Bakunin  and 

Dragotti),  A.,  i,  1041. 
Melanotic  pigments  (Wolff),  A.,  i,  839. 
Melanterite  from  Baluchistan  (Hoopbr), 

A.,  ii,  571. 
Melibiase  (Bau),  A.,  i,  464. 
Melibiose  (Loiseau),  A.,  i,  225. 
crystallised  (Bau),  A.,  i,  475. 
Mellitic  acid,  bismuth  derivative  (Thi- 

bault),  a.,  i,  247. 

Melting  point  curves,  the  possible  forms 

of   the,   for  binary  mixtures  of  iso- 

morphous  substances  (van  Laar), 

A.,  ii,  109. 

diagram  for  mixtures  of  N.2O4  and  NO 

(v.  Wittorf),  a.,  ii,  646. 
lines  of  the  system,  sulphur  +  chlor- 
ine (RoozEBOOM  and  Aten),  A.,  ii, 
394. 
Melting      points,        determination      of 
(MuTHER    and    Tollens),    A.,   i, 
224  ;  (Maquenne),  A.,  ii,  383. 
apparatus   for    the    determination    of 
high  (KxJTSCHEB  and  Otori),  A.,  ii, 
651. 
congruent  and  incongruent,  of  double 

salts  (Meyerhoffer),  A.,  ii,  537. 
of  some  mixtures  of  sugars  (Gillot), 
A.,  ii,  804. 
Mentha-2:6-dione,    8-brorao-   (Harries 

and  Stabler),  A.,  i,  430. 
Menthane,    ter^.-nitro-    (Konowaloff), 

A.,  i,  513. 
Menthenes       from      different      sources 

(Tschugaeff),  a.,  i,  327. 
A^-Mentliene-2:6-dione    (Harries    and 

Stahlkr),  a.,  i,  431. 
A^-Menthene-2:6-dione  and  its  oxime  and 
semicarbazone,  and  reaction  with  phen- 
ylhydrazine  (Harries  and  Stahler), 
A.,  i,  430. 
A8(»).Menthenol(l)  (Perkin),  T.,  670; 
P.,  86. 
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A^-Mentlien-2-one,     6-hydroxy-      (Bal- 

BiANO  and  Paolini),  A.,  i,  72. 
Menthol,  mechanism  of  the  dehydration 
of,  by  organic  acids  (Zelikoff),  A., 
i,  514. 
action  of  formaklehyde  on  (Wedekind 
and  Greimer),  A.,  i,  680. 
Menthone  derivatives  (Semmi.eu),  A.^  i, 
260  ;  (Maktine),  A.,  i,  903. 
alkyl  derivatives  (Haller),  A.,  i,  600. 
Menthone,   o-bronio-  (Brijhl    and  Ru- 

diger),  a.,  i,  602. 
^Menthonephenylcarbamic    acid    hydr- 
azone  (Borsche  and  Merkwitz),  A., 
i,  946. 
Menthyl     allyl    ether     (Haller    and 

March),  A.,  i,  751. 
Menthylamine  and  its  derivatives  and 
Menthonamine  and  its  benzoyl  deriv- 
ative (Konowaloff),  a.,  i,  5i3. 
Z-Menthylamines,  the  four  optically  iso- 
meric, and  their  salts,  and  benzoyl  and 
formyl  derivatives   (Tutin   and  Kip- 
ping), T.,  65. 
Z-Menthylcarbamic  acid,  esters  (Neville 

and  Pickard),  T.,  689  ;  P.,  114. 
Z-Menthylcarbimide  (Neville  and  Pick- 
ard), T.,  688  ;  P.,  114. 
Menthyl-dixanthide  and  -xanthic  acid 
and     its    esters,    amide,    and     thio- 
anhydride  (Tschugaeff),  A.,  i,  327. 
Mercaptans,   condensation  of,   with  ni- 
triles  (AuTENRiETH  and  Bruning), 
A.,  i,  35. 
action    of,    on     unsaturated     ketones 

(Posner),  a.,  i,  322. 
combination  of,  with  olefinic  ketones 
(Ruhemann),  p.,  251. 
Mercapturic      acids,      constitution      of 

(Friedmann),  a.,  i,  165. 
Mercuric    and    Mercurous    compounds. 

See  under  Mercury. 
Mercury,  vapour  pressure  of,  at  ordinary 
temperatures  (Morley),  A.,  ii,  703. 
vapour,   dielectric   cohesion  of    satur- 
ated, and  its  mixtures  (Bouty),  A., 
ii,  604. 
Mercurammonium  iodides,  substituted, 
from  primary  and  secondary  amines 
(Francois),  A.,  i,  151. 
Dimercuranunonium    series,    sulphate 
and  phosphate  of  (Ray),  P.,  249. 
Mercury    alloys  {amalgams)   (Kettem- 
beil),  a.,  ii,  173. 
with   magnesium,  use    of,   in  organic 
chemistry  (Meunier),  A.,  i,  7. 
as   a   reducing    agent   (Evans   and 
Fetsch),  A.,i,  984;  (Evans  and 
Fry),  a.,  i,  985. 
with   platinum,    behaviour    of,    with 

nitric  acid  (Tarugi),  A.,  ii,  131. 
with  sodium  (ScHiJLLER),  A.,  ii,  657. 


Mercury,  double  salts  of  bivalent,  and 

rubidium  (Grossmann),  A.,  ii,  406. 
Mercury  salts,  basic  (Cox),  A.,  ii,  563. 
Mercury  haloids  (Sherrill),  A.,ii,  337. 
sulphides,  black  and  red,  conductivity 
of  saturated    aqueous    solutions    of 
(van  Name),  A.,  ii,  378. 
thiodiimide (Ruff and Geisel),  A.,  ii, 

396. 
Mercuric     chloride,     hydrolysis      of 
(Luther),  A.,  ii,  337. 
and   barium  chlorides,  solubility  of 
(Foote  and  Bristol),  A.,  ii,  658. 
iodide,    action    of,     on    antimony, 
arsenic,    or   phosphorus   liydride 
(Lemoult),  a.,  ii,  728. 
nitrite    and   its    decomposition    by 

heat  (Ray),  T.,  523;  P.,  57. 
sulphide.     See  Cinnabar. 
Mercurous  salts,  action  of  radium  rays 
on  (Skinner),  A.,  ii,  173. 
estimation  of,   as    chloride  (Hu- 
lett),  a.  ,  ii,  695. 
chloride     {calomel),     decomposition 
of,  by  solutions  of  alkali  chlor- 
ides (Gewecke),  a.,  ii,  125. 
solubility    of    (Ley    and    Heim- 
bucher),  a.,  ii,  465. 
nitrite,  theory  of  the  production  of, 
and     of     its      conversion      into 
mercury  nitrates  (Ray),  P.,  217. 
Mercury  organic  compounds  (Sand),  A., 
i,    22  ;  (Sand  and  Singer),  A.,  i, 
23,  25  ;  (Sand  and  Genssler),  A., 
i,  24  ;  (BALBiANoand  Paolini),  A., 
i,  72,  261  ;  (Pfeiffer  and   Trus- 
kier),  a.,  i,  544. 
Mercuric  cyanide,  compound  of,  with 
c;esium    iodide    (Mathewson    and 
Wells),  A.,  i,  21. 
Mercury  double  cyanides  (Grossmann 

and  VON  der  Forst),  A.,  i,  983. 
Mercury,  detection  of,  in  urine  (Jolles), 
A.,  ii,  212. 
estimation     of    small     quantities     of 
(Richards  and  Singer),  A.,  ii,  448. 
rapid    estimation    of,     by    means    of 
hypo  phosphorous  acid    (Howard), 
A.,  ii,  293. 
separation  of,  from  molybdenum  and 
tungsten   by   the  aid   of  hydrazine 
(Jannasch  and  Bettges),  A.,  ii, 
517. 
Mercury  ions,  concentration  of,  in  the 
calomel   electrode   (Ley    and    Heim- 
bucher),  a.,  ii,  465. 
Mercury  minerals,  new,  from  Terlingua, 

Texas  (Moses  ;  Hill),  A.,  ii,  46. 
Mesitonic.acid,  preparation  of,  and  its 
oxime,    phenylhydrazone,    and    semi- 
carbazoue  (Lapworth),  T.,  1219;  P., 
177. 
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Hesitononitrilecyanohydrin      and      its 

hydrolysis  (Lapworth),  T.,  1223. 
Mesityl  oxide  {methyl  isobxitenrjl  kdoTie; 
isopro2)ylideneacetone),      action      of 
magnesium   methyl   iodide   on    (v. 
Fellenberg),  a.,  i,  961. 
action  of  mono-  and  di-raethylamines 
on  (HocHSTETTER  and  Kohn),  A., 
i,  18. 
action  of  potassium  cyanide  on  (Lap- 
worth),  T.,  1214;  P.,  177. 
oxidation  of  (KoHx),  A.,  i,  15. 
Mesityl-ethyl-,  -isopropyl-,-2sobutyl-,  and 
-hexyl-carbinols  (Klages  and  Stamm), 
A.,i,  303. 
Mesitylic  acid,  formation  of  (Lapworth), 

T.,  1224  ;  P.,  177. 
Mesoxamide,  oxime  of  {iswiitrosomalon- 
aniide),  and  its  metallic  salts  and 
alkyl  derivatives   (Ratz),    A.,   i, 
298. 
tetra-substituted       derivatives      of 
(Whiteley),  p.,  92. 
Metabolism,    influence  of   fasting    and 
feeding  on  (Pembrey  and  Spriggs), 
A.,  ii,  624. 
influence  of  haemorrhage  on  (Hawk 

and  GiEs),  A.,  ii,  184,  497. 
influence  of  pituitarj-  gland  substance 

on  (.Malcolm),  A.,  ii,  58. 
influence  of  thiocyanates  on  (Mayer), 

A.,ii,  423.    . 
following  a  small  increase  in  proteid 
ingested    (Hawk    and    Chamber- 
lain), A.,  ii,  185. 
origin  of  sulphur-containing  products 
of,  in  the  organism  (Wohlgemuth), 
A.,  ii,  186. 
nitrogenous,  after  splenectomy  (Men- 
del and  Gibson),  A.,  ii,  186. 
phosphorus  (Meyer),  A.,  ii,  827. 
proteid,     relation     of,     to     autolysis 
(Wells),  A.,  ii,  574. 
time  relations  of  (Hawk),  A.,  ii, 
58. 
intermediary    purine    (Mendel    and 
White),  A.,  ii,  674. 
Metabolism  experiments  (Gies),  A.,  ii, 

185. 
Metaformaldehyde.     See  Trioxymethyl- 

ene. 
Metalammonia  complexes,  stability    of 

(v.  Euleu),  a.,  i,  774. 
Metal-ammonium  bases  and  ammonia  (v. 

Eri.KiO,  A.,  ii,  li)7. 
Metalammoniums,     action     of     carbon 

dioxid(?  on  (Kengade),  A.,  ii,  333. 
Metallic      azoiniides       (Dennis       and 
Browne),  A.,  ii,  558. 
chlorides,  dissociation  points  of  some 
(Fireman  and   Portner),   A.,   ii, 
723. 


Metallic  chlorides,   catalytic   action  of 

(Goldschmidt  and  Larsen),  A., 

ii,  609. 
action  of   ammonium  chloride    on 

(Fireman),  A.,  ii,  656. 
compounds    of,    with     unsaturated 

ketones  (Rosenheim  and  Levy), 

A.,  i,  1024. 
compounds,    complex    (Bodlander), 

A.,  ii,  122. 
hydroxides,  thermal  expansion  of  dilute 

solutions  of  (Carse),  A. ,  ii,  803. 
solubility    of    (Fischer),    A.,    ii, 

563. 
permanganates,  electrolytic  preparation 
of  (Chemische  Fabrik  Griesheim- 
Elektron),  a.,  ii,  127. 
nitroso-compounds      (  KohlschOtter 

and  Kutscheroff),  A.,  ii,  734. 
oxides,  action  of  sulphuryl  chloride  on 

(Spelta),  a.,  ii,  479. 
phosphates,  action  of  carbon  dioxide 
under  pressure  on  (BARiLLt),   A., 
ii,  27. 
metophosphates   (Warsch alter),   A., 

ii,  26. 
salts,     preparation    of,     by     double 

decomix)sition   (Witt  and  LuD- 

wig),  a.,  ii,  124,  171;  (Meyer- 

hoffer),  a.,  ii,  170,  324. 
constitution  of  dissolved  (Colson), 

A.,  ii,  648. 
rate  of  solution  of,  in  their  aqueous 

solutions  (Schcrr),  A.,  ii,  543. 
capillarity    constants    and    specific 

gravity  of,  at  their  melting  points 

(Motylewski),  a.,  ii,  240. 
reactions  of,  in  solutions  other  than 

aqueous  (Naumann  and    Alex- 
ander), A.,  ii,  819. 
antagonism   between  alkaloids  and 

(Fischer),  A.,  ii,  198. 
intravascular    injection     of    (Mac- 

wiLLiAM,  Mackie,  and  Murray), 

A.,  ii,  195. 
toxic      action     of,     on      seedlings 

(Cameron  and  Breazeale),  A., 

ii,  283  ;  (Cameron),  A.,  ii,  364. 
anhydrous  and  hydrated,  molecular 

state     of,     in     organic     solvents 

(Bruni  and  Manuelli),  A.,  ii, 

713. 
basic,    formation  of  (Coi.son),   A., 

ii,  377,  532. 
fused,  densities  of,  and  the  chemical 

equilibrium     of    their    mixtures 

(Brunner),  a.,  ii,  244. 
solutions,    critical     point    of    dilute 

(Levi-Bianchini),  a.,  ii,  707. 
fluidity  and  conductivity  of  some 

concentrated   aqueous,   below    0° 

(Hechleb),  a.,  ii,  708. 
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Metallic  substitution  (Vandevelde  and 
Wasteels),  a.,  ii,  549. 
sulphides,  precipitation  with  colloidal 
solutions    of   (MtJLLER    and    Art- 
mann),  A.,ii,  547. 
thiocyanates,     compounds     of,    with 
organic  bases  (Grossmann),  A.,  i, 
341. 
halogen  thiocyanates  (Grossmann),  A. , 
i,  147. 
Metalloids,  preparation  of,  by  Escales' 
method  (Muthmann),  A.,  ii,  410. 
action  of  the   halogen   derivatives   of 
tervalent    and     quinquevalent,    on 
alkyl  haloids  (Auger),  A.,  i,  983. 
Metals,     preparation     of,     by    Escales' 
method  (Muthmann),  A.,  ii,  410. 
apparatus   for  the  electrolytic  deposi- 
tion  of,    using  a  rotating  cathode 
(Shepherd),  A.,  ii,  80. 
specific   heat   of,   and   its  relation  to 
atomic  weight  (Tilpen),  A.,  ii,  381. 
relation  between  the  solution  pressure 
and  the  heat  of  ionisation  of  (KoRN 
and  Strauss),  A.,  ii,  379. 
evolution  of  structure  in  (Cartaud), 

A.,  ii,  729. 
anodic  dissolution  of,  and  their  passiv- 
ity (Sackur),  a.,  ii,  802. 
distillation  of  mixtures  of  two  (Mois- 

SAN  and  O'Farrelly),  A.,  ii,  617. 
passivity  of  (Muller),    A.,  ii,    610  ; 

(Sackur),  A.,  ii,  721. 
colloidal.     See   Colloidal  metals,   and 

Gold  and  Silver, 
"fluidal"  and  "annealed"  (Spring), 

A.,  ii,  313  ;  (Duhem),  A.,  ii,  647. 
hard  and  soft  states  in  (Beilby),  A., 

ii,  647. 
action  of  bromic  acid  and  chloric  acids 

on  (Hendrixson),  A.,  ii,  656. 
action   of  a    mixture   of  oxygen   and 
hydrochloric  acid   on   (Matignon), 
A.,  ii,  132. 
influence    of,    on    fermenting    liquids 

(Nathan),  A.,  ii,  505. 
anfEsthesia    of   (Becquerel),    A.,   ii, 

602. 
influence  of  gases  on  the  separation  of, 
by  electrolysis  (Hollard  and  Berti- 
aux),  a.,  ii,  92. 
which    decompose   water,    electrolytic 
separation  from  their  salt  solutions 
of  (Siemens),  A.,  ii,  698. 
quantitative    separation    of,    by   per- 
sulphates  (v.  Knorre),  A.,  ii,  213  ; 
(Dittrich    and    Hassel),    A,,    ii, 
679. 
Metanilic     acid.       See     Aniline-m-sul- 

phonic  acid. 
Metasulphazilates.         See      Hydroxyl- 
arainetrisulphouates. 


Meteoric  iron  (Osmond  and  Cartaud), 
A.,  ii,  135. 
of    Ranchito,    Bacubirito,    and    Casas 

Grandes  (Cohen),  A.,  ii,  494. 
from    N'Goureyma,    Sudan    (Cohen), 
A.,  ii,  53, 
Meteorite    of    Bjurbble    (Ramsay    and 
Borgstrom),  a.,  ii,  671. 
Narraburra     (Liversidge),     A.,     ii, 

671. 
from   Persimmon   Creek,  N.  Carolina 

(Tassin),  a.,  ii,  671. 
Toke-uchi-mura   and    Weaver   Moun- 
tain (Klein),  A.,  ii,  572. 
of  Schafstiidt,  Pavlovka,  Linum,  and 
Ternera  (Klein),  A.,  ii,  351. 
Methane,  nitro-,  as  a  solvent  (Bruner, 

KozAK,  and  Mariasz),  A.,  i,  2. 
Methane  fermentation.     See  Fermenta- 
tion. 
Methanesulphonic    acids,    amino-,   acyl 
derivatives,      and     their     salts,      and 
behaviour  towai'ds   potassium  cyanide 
(Knoevenagel  and  Lebach),  A.,  i, 
994. 
Methebenine   and  its  diacetyl  and   di- 
benzoyl     derivatives     (Pschorr     and 
Massaciu),  a.,  i,  767. 
Methebenol  and  bromo-   (Pschorr  and 

Massaciu),  A.,  i,  768. 
Methenylbisindandione,  action  of  hydr- 
oxylamineon,  and  its  oximes  (Errera), 
A.,  i,  173. 
Methineammonium     dyes     (Rupe     and 

Porai-Koschitz),  a.,  i,  107. 
Methiodides,  decomposition   of,  in  acid 
solution  (Rare  and  Denham),*A.,  i, 
511. 
o-Methoxyacetophenone   and  its  oxime, 
phenylhydrazone,    and    semicarbazone 
(Klages    and    Efpelsheim),    A.,    i, 
45. 
m-Methoxyacetophenone    and  its  semi- 
carbazone (Klages  and  Eppelsheim), 
A.,  i,  46. 
2-Methoxy-4-a-acetoxypropylphenol, 
bromo-derivatives        (Zincke        and 
Hahn),  a.,  i,  42. 
2-Methoxyanthraquinone      (Kaufler), 

A.,  i,  256. 
l-Methoxyanthraquinone-6-   and  -7-sul- 
phonic    acids,    sodium    salts    (Farb- 
werke  vorm.    Meister,  Lucius,   & 
Brijning),  a.,  i,  68. 
3-Methoxyazobenzene.      See      Benzene- 

azo-?n.-anisole. 
2-Methoxybenzene,  1 :3-(^zhydroxy-,  and 
its   diacetyl   derivative   (Herzig   and 
PoLLAK),  A.,  i,  876. 
o-Methoxybenzenediazoaminobenzene 
(Vignon     and      Simonet),     A.,     i, 
1065. 
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7ft-Methoxybenzidine  and  its  iV^-diacetyl 
and   bis-jo-methox}'benzylidene  deriv- 
atives     (Jacobson,       Franz,      and 
Hoxigsberger),  a.,  i,  203. 
Methoxybenzophenones,  2-  and  4-,  and 
their  4'-nitro-derivatives,  and  4'-hydr- 
oxy-   of  the  4-compound    (Auwers), 
A.,  i,  67. 
^-Methoxybenzoylmethylglyoxime    per- 
oxide  (Harries   and   Tietz),    A.,    i, 
428. 
Methozybenzoylphenylacetylene        and 
the  action  of  bases  on  (Watson),  T., 
1324  ;  P.,  181. 
Methoxybenzylacetone  and  its  phenyl- 
liydrazone  (Harries  and  Gollnitz), 
A.,  i,  427. 
2-j3-MethoxybenzyIideneaniino-5-nitro- 
phenolulACOBSoxand  Hoxigsberger), 
A.,  i,  207. 
?;i-Methoxybenzylidenecyanoacetamide, 

p-hydroxj-  (Piccixini),  A.,  i,  919. 
6-(or      7-)Methoxywocarbo8tyril-3-carb- 
oxylic  acid,  4-hydroxy-,  methyl  ester 
(KcsEL),  A.,  i,  619. 
2-Methoxy-l-a-chloroethylbenzene     and 
its  salts  (Klages  and  Eppelsheim), 
A.,  i,  45. 
8-Methoxy-5:7-dimethylfluorone    (Lieb- 
scHUTZ      and      Wexzel),      A.,      i, 
518. 
6-Metlioxy-2:5-dimethylp3rridine  3-carb- 
oxylic    acid  and   its   ethyl  ester  (Er- 
rera  and  Labate),  A.,  i,  190. 
5-Methoxy-2:4  dimethylquinoline       and 
its  salts  (Koexigs  and  Mexgel),  A., 
i,  528. 
2-Methoxydiphenyl  (Jacobson,  Frajiz, 

and  Hoxigsberger),  A.,  i,  203. 
o-Methoxy-oa-diphenyl-ethaneand-ethyl- 
ene   (Stoermer    and  Kippe),    A.,    i, 
182. 
o-Methoxy-a-ethoxyethane,  $$-dichloTo- 

(Oddo  and  Mameli),  A.,  i,  281. 
3-Methoxy  4-ethoxy-l-propylbenzene, 
2:^-di-  and  2:5:)3-^?"i'-brorao-a-liydroxy- 
and   their   methyl   ethers  (Hell  and 
Bauer),  A.,  i,  386. 
4-Methoxy-3-etliyliwcarbo8tyril        (Ul- 

rich),  a.,  i,  529. 
6-Methoxy-flavanone   and   3-i«onitroso-, 
and  -flavonol  and  its  acetyl  derivative 
(v.  Kostanecki  and   Lampe),  A.,  i, 
440. 
7-Methoxy-flavanone     and     isonitroso-, 
and  -flavonol  and  its  acetyl  derivative 
(v.    KosTAX'ECKi  and  Stoppaxi),  A., 
i,  443. 
Hethoxy-groaps,    estimation  of  (Gold- 
scH.MiEDT  and  Honigschmid),  a.,  ii, 
94;    (Stritar),    A.,    ii,    95;    (Kro- 
patschek),  a.,  ii,  686. 


m-Methoxyhydrazobenzene    (Jacobson, 
Franz,   and  Honigsberger),   A.,  i, 
203. 
Methoxy- 1  -a-hydroxyethylbenzenes, 
2-,     3-,    and    4-,    and    their    phenyl- 
urethanes  (Klages  and  Eppelsheim), 
A.,  i,  45. 
2-Methoxy-4-o-hydroxypropyIphenol, 
6:j8-rfi-  and  3:6:3-<ri-bromo-,  and  their 
acetyl  derivatives  (ZixcKEand  Hahn), 
A.,  1,  42. 
a-Methoxy-j3-ketopropane.     See  Methyl 

acetolate. 
^-Methoxymandelic  acid,  opticallyactive, 
and  its  ethyl  ester  and  amide  (Knoer), 
A.,  i,  894. 
Methoxjnnethylphenylglyoxylic     acids, 

2:4-  an<i  4:2-  (Eijkmax),  A.,  i,  665. 
2-Metlioxy-4-methylpyrinudine,   6-hydr- 
oxy-,     and     its     5-ethyl     derivative 
(Bruce\  a.,  i,  574. 
2-Methoxy-o-naphtlioic  acid  (Bodroux), 

A.,  i,  167. 
)3  Methoxy- a-   and    -)3-naphthoic   acids, 
methyl  esters  (Werner  and  Seybold), 
A.,  i,  1013. 
5-Methoxyphenol,    2-nitroso-,     and    its 
phenylurethane  (Henrich  and  Eisen- 
ach), A.,  i,  1007. 
Methoxyphenyl-.     See  also  Anisyl-. 
o-Methoxyphenyl      hydrogen     sulphate 
(A.  and   L.    Lumi^re  and   Perrin), 
A.,  i,  157. 
Methoxyphenyl         sulphide,         nitro- 

(Blaxksma),  a.,  i,  577. 
4-7/i-Methoxyphenyldihydro-6-pyridone, 
3:5-c?icyano-2-/)-c?ihydroxy-,     ammon- 
ium salt  (Piccixixi),  A.,  i,  919. 
in  •  Methoxyphenyldimethylcarbinol 

(Bh'HAL  and  Tiffexeau),  A.,  i,  742. 
4'-MethoxyphenyI-4:6-c?initro-OT-tolyl- 
amine     (Reverdix,      Dresel,     and 
Deletra),  a.,  i,  580. 
3-Methoxyphenyl-l-phenylMooxazole 

(Watson),  T.,  1326  ;  P.,  181. 
4  Methoxy- 1-propionylbenzene,     bromo- 
audbromonitro- derivatives  (HoERiNo), 
A.,  i,  577. 
4-Methoxy-l-propyIbenzene,        3:5:«i33- 

jycntahromo'  (Hoekino),  A.,  i,  578. 
Methoxy- l-propylbenzenes,   4-    and   3-, 
6-nitro-3-    and     -4-hydroxy-    (Thoms 
and  BiLFz),  A.,  i,  400. 
4Methoxy-l-propylenebenzene,      3:5:j8- 

^rtbromo-  (HoERiNo),  A.,  i,  578. 
3-Methoxy-j:>-propylenephenol.     See  iso- 

Kugenol. 
2-Methoxy-4-propylidenequinone  and  its 
broino-derivatives(ZixcKEandHAHX), 
A.,  i,  41. 
6-Methoxy-3-propylphenol  (Thoms),  A., 
i.  47. 
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6-MetlxoxypyTiinidine,      2-aniino-2:4-c?i- 
chloro-,         and         4-chloro-2-amino- 
(Gabriel  and  Colman),  A.,  i,  103. 
j[7-Methozystilbene    and    its    dibiomide 
(Erlenmeyer  and  Lattermann), 
A.,  i,  1017. 
preparation  of  (Hell)»  -A-,  i,  242. 
jp-Methoxy-TO-sulpliaininebenzoic      acid 

and  its  salts  (Alleman),  A.,  i,  202. 
Methoxyterephthalic  acids,   2-   and   4- 

(Eijkman),  a.,  i,  665. 
^-Methoxytoluene-m-sulphonic  acid  and 

its  salts  (Alleman),  A.,  i,  202. 
Methoxytoluic    acids,    2:^-     and     4:o- 

(Eijkman),  A.,  i,  665. 
Methyl       acetolate,       polymeride      of 

(Henry  ;  Kling),  A.,  i,  474. 
Methyl    alcohol,    viscosity    of   aqueous 
solutions     of,     and     its     hydrates 
(Varenne  and  Godefroy),  A.,  i, 
465. 
oxidation    of,    at     its    boiling    point 
(Duchemin  and  Doxirlen),  A.,  i, 
961. 
detection    of,    in    presence    of    ethyl 

alcohol  (Haigh),  A.,  ii,  94. 
estimation    of,    in   presence   of  ethyl 
alcohol  (Thorpe and  Holmes),  T.,  1. 
estimation       of,      in       formaldehyde 
(Gnehm  and  Kaufler),  A.,  ii,  520  ; 
(Stritar),    a.,     ii,     686;    (Bam- 
berger), A.,  ii,  786. 
estimation  of,  by  the  iodide  process, 
especially  in   the   products   of  the 
distillation  of  wood  (Stritar  and 
Zeidler),  a.,  ii,  686. 
Methyl  alkyl  ethers,  halogen,  prepara- 
tion of  (Litterscheid),  a.,  i,  364. 
chloro-,   reactions  of   (Litterscheid 
and  Thimme),  A.,  i,  963. 
0-Methyl  isohivLtet,  carhethoxy?socarb- 
amide,  diphenyldiureidoisocarhamide, 
and         thiophenylureidoisocarbamide 
(Bruoe),  a.,  i,  573. 
Methyl  <cr<.- butyl  and  iwpropyl  ethers 

(Henry),  A.,  i,  466. 
Methyl  ether,  compound  of,  with  nitric 
acid  (Cohen  and  Gatecliff),  P., 
195. 
tZichloro-  (Desctjd6),  A,,  i,  546. 

and   its   compounds   with   pyridine 

and  strychnine  and  their  additive 

salts  (Litterscheid),  A.,  i,  364. 

Methyl  ethyl  ether,  chlorination  of,  and 

compounds  of  the   chloro-compounds 

with  pyridine,  and  their  additive  salts 

(Litterscheid),  A.,  i,  -364. 

Methyl  fluoride,  note  on  (Collie),  T., 

1317  ;  P.,  180. 
Methyl  haloids,    chemical  dynamics   of 
the  reactions  between  sodium  sulphate 
and;(SLATOR),  T.,  1290  ;  P.,  180. 


Methyl    and     Methyl    ethyl    m-nitro- 

benzoyliminothiocarbonates  (Brtjce), 

A.,  i,  491. 
0-Methyl  oxalyhsocarbamide  (Bruce), 

A.,  i,  .574. 
Methyl  sodium  thiosulphate  (Binz),  A., 

i,  965. 
Methylacetoacetic     acid,    ethyl     ester, 

additive  products  of,  with  benzylidene- 

aniline   (Francis  and  Taylor),   T., 

9P8;  P.,  113. 
3-Methyl-4-acetoxyethylpyrazolone-l- 

carboxylamide  (Haller  and  March), 

A.,  i,  713. 
Methylaconic  acid  (Fittig  and  Scheen), 

A.,  i,  555. 
5- Methylacridine  haloids   (Senier  and 

Austin),  T.,  1201  ;  P.,  176. 
lO-Methylacridinium    picrate    (Bunzly 

and  Deckkr),  A.,  i,  344. 
lO-Methyl-9-acridone      (Decker      and 

Hock),  A.,  i,  620. 
;8-Methyladipic  acid,  synthesis  of  (Noyes 
and  Cox),  A.,  i,  10. 

a-substituted  (Desfontaines),  A.,  i, 
288. 
Methylalkyldimethylaminomethylcarb- 

inols  and  their  benzoates  and  chloro- 

hydrins  (Fourneau),  A.,  i,  377. 
/8-Methylallantoin,       constitution       of 

(Siemonsen),  A.,  i,  951. 
7-Methylallylacetic  acid.     See  7-Meth- 

yl-AY-pentenoic  acid. 
Methylallyl-o-toluidine  (Wedekind  and 

Oberheide),  a.,  i,  992. 
Methylallyl-^-toluidine  and  its  picrate 

(Wedekind  and  Oberheide),  A.,  i, 

733. 
Methylamine,  action  of,  on  mesityl  oxide 
(Hochstetter     and     Kohn),    A., 
i,  18. 

compound  of,  with  ciiproso-cupric 
cyanide  (Litterscheid),  A.,  i,  301. 

silver  compounds,  composition  of 
(Bodiander  and  Eberlein),  A., 
i,  145. 

thiobeiizoyl     derivative    (Sachs    and 
Loevy),  a.,  i,  307. 
Methylaminoacetocatechol       and       its 

hydrochloride     (Farbwerke     vorm. 

Meister,  Lucius,  &  Bruning),  A., 

i,  873. 
Methylaminoanisole,  rfinitro-  (Blanks- 
ma),  A.,  i,  577. 
1-Methylaminoanthraquinones,    5-    and 

8-amino-  (Schmidt),  A.,  i,  257. 
Methylaminoanthraquinone-1-sulphonic 

acids,  5- and  8-  (Schmidt),  A.,  i,  257. 
o-Methylaminobenzaldehyde     and      its 

salts,    oxime,   phenylhydrazones,   and 

benzoyl      derivative      (Bamberger), 

A.,  i,  423. 
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o-Methylaminobenzaldehyde        phenyl- 

hydiazoiie  (Heller),  A.,  i,  160. 
^-Methylaminobenzoic   acid  (Houben), 
A.,  i,  1014. 

3-nitro-,  and  its  ethyl  ester  and  acetyl 
derivative  (Noeltixg  and  Demaxt), 
A.,  i,  424. 
p-Methylaminobenzonitrile  and  nitroso- 

(Sachs  and  Steixert),  A.,  i,  507. 
Methylaminobenzylacetomethylamide, 

transformation  of,  into   benzoylaceto- 

methylamide  (GuARESCHi),  A.,  i,  891. 
Methyl-)3-aminowobutylcarbinol.        See 

Diacetonealkamine. 
Methylaminocamphene  and  its  platini- 

cWoride      (Forster     and      Mickle- 

thwait),  T.,  334  ;  P.,  19. 
J\^-Methyl-6-aminocoumarin      and       its 

benzeuesulphonyl    and    nitroso-deriv- 

atives  (Morgan  and  Micklethwait), 

T.,  1238;  P..  177. 
Metbyl'/Zaminodiarylmethane-tD-sul- 

phonic  acids  (Axilixfarbek-  k  Ex- 

TRACr-FABRIKEX  VORM.  J.   R.  GeIGY), 

A.,  i,  452. 
€-Metbylamino-/36-dimethyl-A^-hexene. 

See  Noiiylene,  e-amino-. 
2-/8-Methyiaminoetliylpyridine  and    its 

salts  (L(iFFLER),  A.,  i,  265. 
^-Methylamino-  ?/!  -methylbenzylidene-;?- 

dimethylaminoaniline  (Ullmann  and 

Freyi,  a.,  i,  423. 
6-  Methylaniino-2-niethylthiol-  5  -methyl- 

pjrrimidine,  4-chloro-  (Wheeler  and 

Jamiesox),  a.,  i,  942. 
5-Metbylamino-4-niethyluracil  (Wheel- 
er and  Jamiesox),  A.,  i,  942. 
6-Methylainino-3-tolualdehyde    and   its 

pheuylhydrazone       (Ullmaj^n       and 

Frey),  a.,  i,  424. 
o-Methylaminotriphenylmethane  and  its 

salts  and  acyl  derivatives  (v.  Baeyer 

and  Villigek),  A.,i,  899. 
;?-Methylaminotriph.enyl-ineth.ane      and 

-carbinol  and  its  acetate  and   picratc 

(V.    Baeyer  and  Villiger),   A.,   i, 

786. 
7-Methylamylbeiizene,  7-hydroxy-,  and 

its   plieiivliirethane   (Klages),   A,,  i, 

569. 
4-Methyl-3-?i-  and  -tso-amylpyrazolones 

(Locquix),  a.,  i,  552. 
Hethylaniline  hydrobromide  perbromide, 

op-dihromo-  (Fries),  A.,  i,  571. 
Methylanilinoazocyanide.        See         J3- 

Phfnj'l-3-nietliyltriazen,  a-cyano-, 
Methylanthranil  (BrOhl;  Bamberger 

and  Elger),  A.,  i,  93. 
Methylanthranilic        acid,       w-cyano-, 

bromo-,    and     mono-    and    rfi-cnloro- 

(Badlsciie  Axilin-  k  Soda-Fabrik), 

A.,  i,  670. 


Methylarsine  (Augek),  A.,  i,  724. 
Metbylarsonic     acid,    therniochemisfry 

and  acidinietry  of  (Astruc  and  Baud), 

A.,  ii,  644. 
Methylated     spirits,     composition     of 
(Thorpe  and  Holmes),  T.,  4. 

detection  of  acetone  in  (Alberda  van 
Ekexstein  and    Blaxksma),   A., 
i,  99. 
Methylaticonic  acid,  action  of  bromine 

on  (Fittig  and  Scheex),  A.,  i,  555. 
3-Methylbenzaldehyde,      2:4:6-<nhydr- 

oxy-,  and  its  oxime  and  penta-acetyl 

derivative     (Herzig,    Wexzel,    and 

Ker^xyi).  a.,  i,  252. 
Methylbenzaldehydes,  3-  and  5-,  nitro- 

hydroxy-derivatives,  and  their  acetyl 

compounds  (Auwers  and  Bondy),  A,, 

i,  1053. 
Methylbenziminazole,    4-chloro-    (Ull- 

MAXX  ani  Mauthxer),  A.,  i,  192. 
l-Methylbenziminazole,  6-nitro-,  and  its 

salts  and  its  isomeride  (Fischer  and 

Hess),  A. .  i,  195. 
2-Methylbenzoic    acid,    4:6-rfthydroxy-. 

See  Orcinolcarboxylic  acid. 
4-Methylbenzoic    acid,   2:6-rfihydroxy-. 

See  Orsellinic  acid. 
Methylbenzophenones,  3-  and  5-,  amino-, 

and    their  acyl    derivatives   (Chatt- 

AWAY  and  Le\vis),  T.,  590  ;  P.,  60. 
3-Methylbenzophenone,  6-hydroxy-,  and 

its   ethyl   ether,  and   4'-nitro-6-hydr- 

oxy-  (Al'wers),  a.,  i,  66. 
3-Methyl-2:4-benzoxazine       (Auwer.s), 

A.,  i,  581. 
5-Methylbenzylideneacetonesemicarb- 

azone,  2-hydroxy-,  and  its  behaviour 

towards  aniline  (Borsghe  and  Merk- 

wiTz),  A.,  i,  947. 
iV^-Methylbromoisopapaverine    (Decker 

and  Girard),  A.,  i,  1045. 
Methyl-;6-bromopropylketoxime  and  its 

benzoyl  and  j9-nitro benzoyl  derivatives, 

methyl    ether,    and     phenylurethane 

(ScH.MiDT  and  Leippraxd),  A.,  i,  278. 
)8-Methylbutane,  ^■yy-trihromo- 

(Schmidt  and  Leipprand),   A.,  i, 
279. 

/3-bromo-7-nitroso-    {trimethylethylene 

nitrosobromide),     polymerism     and 

desmotropy  of  (Schmidt  and  Leip- 

praxd),  a.,  i,  278. 

jS-Methylbatane-aaS-tricarbozylic  acid, 

synthesis  of  (NoYES  and  Cox),  A.,  i, 

10. 
Methyl  t.<obutenyl  ketone.     See  Mcsityl 

oxide, 
o- Methyl /.sobutylacetic     acid.      See    a- 

Methylhexoii;  acid. 
Methyl^obutylallylcarbinol      and      its 

acetate  (Marko),  A.,  i,  642. 
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o-Methylbutylbenzene  and  its  Bulphoiiic 

acid,  and  its  salts,  chloride,  and  amide 

(Klaoes),  a.,  i,  27. 
7-Metliylbutylbenzene,  7-hydroxy-,  and 

its   phenylurethane  (Klages),   A.,   i, 

569/ 
3-Methyl-5-/cr<.-butylbenzoic    acid  and 

its  salts  and  ethyl  ester  (Konowaloff 

and  Orloff),  A.,  i,  499. 
3-Methylbutylene,  7-nitroso-,  polymeric 

(Schmidt  and  Leippeand),  A.,  i,  279. 
3-Methyl-n-butyrophenone,  6-hydroxy-, 

and  its  ethyl  ether  (AuwEKs),  A.,  i, 

66. 
S-Methylcaffeine,  mono-,   di-,  and  tri- 

chloro-  (BoEHRiNGER  &  Sohne),  A., 

i,  340. 
Methylcampholenone    (Bi!;hal),    A.,    i, 

514. 
Metbylcamphorcarboxylic  acid,  isomeric 

methyl  esters  (Minguin),  A.,  i,  138. 
Methylcarbamide,      decomposition      of 

(Fawsitt),  T.,  1581  ;  P.,  126,  203. 
Methylcarbazoles,  1-  and  3-,  and  their 

picrates   (Del^tra    and    Ullmann), 

A.,  i,  270. 
Methylcarbazoline,    4-   or  2-,    and    its 

additive  salts  (Plancher   and   Car- 

RASco),  A.,  i,  778. 
Methylchavicole,    compounds    of,    with 

mercury   salts  (Balbiano,   Paolini, 

and  ToNAzzi),  A.,  i,  73. 
;3-Methyl-/3;3-c^ichloroethylbenzene,form- 

ation  of  (Auwers  and   Keil),  A.,  i, 

26. 
2-Methylchromone,  5:7-(Zihydroxy-,  and 

its  acetyl  derivative  (JocHUM  and  v. 

KOSTANECKI),  A.,  i,  608. 
a-Methylcinnamic  acid,  action  of  hydr- 

oxyLiniine  on  (Posner),  A.,  i,  161. 
/8-Methylcinnamic     acid    (Schroeter), 

A.,  i,  415. 
)8-Methylcinnamfc        acids,       isomeric 

(Tiffeneau),  a.,  i,  499. 
jS-Methylcinnamoylanilide       (Heneich 

and  Wirth),   A.,  i,  431. 
Methylcitraconanil  (Fighter  and  Gold- 

haber),  a.,  i,  648. 
Methylcoumarilic  acid,  4-chloro-,  ethyl 

ester,  and  4-hydroxy-,  and  its  ether 

(Stoermer  and  Oetker),  A.,  i,  245. 
Metbylcoumarin,    6-chloro-   (Stoermer 

and  Oetker),  A.,  i,  245. 
Methylcoumarone,  4-hydroxy-,  and  its 

phenylurethane       (Stoermer       and 

Oetker),  A.,  i,  245. 
5-Methylcytosine  and  its  additive  salts 

and  acetyl  derivative  (Wheeler  and 

Johnson),  A.,  i,  624. 
Methyldiacetoneamine   and    its  oxime, 

benzoyl  derivative,  and  salts  (Hoch- 

stetter  and  Kohn),  A.,  i,  18. 


Metbyldiethylbetainenitrile     and     its 
derivatives     (Klages    and,    Margo- 
linsky),  a.,  i,  145. 
Methyldiethylcarbinol     (Kling),     A., 

i,  2. 
Methyldiethylpropionobetaine    and    its 
derivatives     (Klages    and     Margo- 
linsky),  a.,  i,  145. 
Metbyldihydropyridone,  hydroxy- 

(Maquenne   and    Philippe),   A.,    i, 
339. 
3-Methyldihydroqainazoline     and     its 
salts  (Gabriel  and  Colman),  A.,  i, 
1060. 
Methyldiphenylcarboxylic      acid,      di- 
aiuino-,    and    its    salts    (Chemische 
Fabrik  vorm.  Weiler-Ter-Meer), 
A.,  i,  53. 
Methylene  rfibromide,  action  of  water  on 
(Kloss),  a.,  i,  1. 
compounds,   action    of    cyanogen    on 
(Traube),  a.,  i,  708. 
hydroxy-,  prei)aration  of  (Bruhl), 
A.,  i,  600. 
"Methylene   hydroxybromide ",  consti- 
tution of  (Henry),  A.,  i,  364. 
Methylenebenzene-TO-disulphonamide 
(Knoevenagel  and  Lebach),  A.,  i, 
995. 
Methylenebisaspidinol  (Boehm),  A.,  i, 

405. 
Methylenebiscotoin    and    its    azo-com- 

ponnd  (Boehm),  A.,  i,  404. 
4-Methylenebis-3:5-dimethyhsooxazole 

(Rabe  and  Elze),  A.,  i,  749. 
Methylenebisfilicic    acid    and    its  azo- 

compound  (Boehm),  A.,  i,  405. 
Methylenebishydroxyquinol      and      its 
acetate  (Liebermann,  Lindenbaum, 
and  Glawe),  A.,   i,  443. 
4-  Methylenebis-  3  -me  thyl-  5  -tsooxazolone 

(Rabe  and  Rahm),  A.,  i,  748. 
Methylenebismethylphlor oglucinol    an  d 
its  methyl  etlier,  and  their  azo-com- 
pounds  (Boehm),  A.,  i,  404. 
Methylenebisorcinol    and    its  azo-com- 

pound  (Simon),  A.,  i,  406. 
5-Methylenebis-l-phenyl-3-metliylthio- 
pyrazole     and     its     additive     salts 
(Michaelis),  a.,  i,  780. 
Methylenebistriacetic-5-lactone  (Dieck- 

mann  and  Breest),  A.,  i,  846. 
Methylenebis-2:4:6-triniethoxybenz- 
aldehyde     (Herzig,     Wenzel,     and 
Gehringer),  a.,  i,  252. 
Methylene-blue,  influence  of  chloroform 
on  intravital  staining  with  (Herter 
and  Richards),  A.,  ii,  756. 
estimation  of,  volumetrically  (Pelet 
and  Garuti),  A.,  ii,  794. 
Methylenecamphor,  hydroxy-  (Bruhl), 
A.,  i,  139,  600. 
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Methylenecitric  acid  (Farbenfabriken 

voHM.  F.  Baykr  &  Co.),  A.,  i,  649. 
Methylenedianisamide     (Knoevenagel 

and  Lebach),  A.,  i,   994. 
Methylenedioxybenzyl-cyanoacetic    and 

-malonic  acids  (Piccixini),  A.,  i,  504. 
3:4-Methylenedioxy-l-o-hydroxyethyl- 

benzene  (Klages  and   J^^ppelsheim), 

A.,  1,  46. 
a-3:4-Methylenedioxyphenylpropane. 

See  Dihydrowosafrole. 
o-3:4-Methylenedioxyphenylpropyl 

alcohol.     See  Ethylpiperonylcarbinol. 
Methylene!  :2-dioxy-5-propylbenzene, 

(^i'cliloro-  (Dblaxge),  A.,  i,  313. 
Methylene-3 :4-dioxy- 1  -propylbenzene. 

See  Dihydrosafrole. 
Methylene-group,  syntheses  effected  by 
the  aid  of  compounds  containing 
the,  attached  to  one  or  two  acid 
radicles  (Haller  and  Blanc),  A., 
i,  180. 

splitting-off  of  hydrogen  ions  from 
the  (Wagner  and  Hildebrandt), 
A.,  i,  140;  (EhrenfeldI,  A.,  i, 
220. 
MethyleneWppuric  acid  (Chemische 
Fabrik  auf  Aktien),  A.,  i,  413. 

m-nitro-    (Chemische    Fabrik    auf 
Aktien),  A.,  i,  889. 
Methylenementhone,   hydroxy-,   prepar- 
ation of  (BuiJHL),  A.,  i,  601. 
Methylenemethylol-2-picoline    and    its 

additive   salts    and    acyl    derivatives 

(Lii'p  and  Richard),  A.,  i,  343. 
Methylenepyrotartaric  acid,  j3-hydroxy-, 

ethyl  ester  (Fighter  and  Rudin),  A., 

i,  472. 
Methylene  -ar-  tetrahydr  o-  3  -naphthyl- 

amine  (Smith),  T.,  733  ;  P.,  111. 
j!?-Methylethylamino  benzaldehyde     and 

its  i)lienyliiydrazone  and  -benzylidene- 

2>aminodimethylaniline       (  Ullmann 

and   Frey),   A.,  i,   423. 
4-Methylethylamino-l-phenyl-2:3-di- 

methyl- 5 -pyrazolone       (Farbwerke 

voRM.  Meister,  Lucius,  &BRiJNiNG), 

A.,  i,  196. 
Methylethylisoamylcarbinol    (Konowa- 

loff),   a.,  i,  496. 
Methylethylanilinesulphonic    acid    and 

its  salts  (Jones  and  Millington),  A., 

i,  867. 
l-Metliyl-3-ethylbenzene,  4-nmino-,  and 

its    sulphate,    and    4-iodo-,    -iodoso-, 

-iodoxy-.  and  -iodinium  compounds  of 

(Willgerodt   and   Brandt),   A.,  i, 

657. 
Methylethyldimethylaminomethyl- 

carbinol    Ullme/Ji ylnmiiwttirt.  -amtjl 
alcohol)  (FouRNEAu),  A.,  i,  377. 

benzoate  hydrochloride.   See  Stovaine. 


Methylethylfumaric   acid  and  its  salts 

(Fighter  and  RuniN),  A.,  i,  473. 
ao-Methylethylhydracrylic  acid  and  its 

potassium   and   alkaloidal   salts,    and 

ethyl  e.ster,  and  its  acetyl   derivative 

(Blaise  and  Marcilly),  A.,  i,  367. 
3-Methyl-2-ethyhsoindolinone,     3-hydr- 

oxy-  (Sachs  and  Ludwig),  A.,  i,  267. 
Methyl  ethyl  ketone,  amino-,  and  its 

salts   and   reactions  (Kolshorn),  A., 

i,  675. 
Methylethylketoxime,  heat  of  combustion 

of  (Zuboff),  a.,  ii,  160. 
Methylethylmaleic  anilide  (Fighter  and 

Rudin),  A.,  i,  473. 
j8-Methyl-a-ethyl-Aa-propenylbenzene 

and  its  dibromide (Klages and Haen), 

A.,  i,  497. 
rf-Methylethylpropylmethane.      See    j8- 

Ethylpentane. 
3-Methyl-4-ethylpyrazolone   (Locquin), 

A.,  i,   552. 
2-Me  thyl  -  5-ethylpyridine-  3  -  carboxylic 

acid,   6-hydroxy-,  and  its  ethyl  ester 

(Errera  and  Labatk),  A.,  i,  190. 
Methylethyl-j!?-toluidine  and  its  picrate 

(Wedekind  and  Oberheide),  A.,  i, 

732. 
Methyleugenol,     compounds    of,    with 

mercury    salts   (Balbiano,    Paolini, 

and  Bernard iNi),  A.,  i,  73. 
Methyl jsoeugenol    picrate    (Bruni    and 
ToRNANi),  A.,  i,  875. 

nitro-  (Wallach  and  Beschke),  A., 
i,  754. 
Methylfilicic   acid,    di-   and  tri-hroxno- 

(Boehm),  a.,  i,  405. 
Methylfluorone,    5(or    7)-,    8-hydroxy-, 

and  its  carboxylic  acid(ScHREiER  and 

Wenzel),  a.,  i,  517. 
9-Methylfluorone.  2:3:7-<rihydroxy-,  and 

its    acetyl    derivative   (Liebermann, 

LiNDENBAUM,    and    Glawe),    a.,    i, 

443 ;     (Liebermann    and     Linden- 

baum),  a.,  i,  764. 
2-Methylfuran-3-carboxylic   acid,  ethyl 

ester  (Plancher  and  Albini),  A.,  i, 

334. 
a-Methylgalactoside       (Irvine       and 

Cameron),  T.,  1071  ;  P.,  174. 
a-Methylgeraniol        (Farbenfabriken 

vorm.  F.  Bayer  &  Co.),  A.,  i,  842. 
Methylglucosides,    stereoisomeric,     and 

tlieir    penta-acetates    and    transform- 
ations (JuNGius),   A.,   i,   651. 
Methyl-glucosides  and  -galactosides,  a- 

and   /3-,    tetra-acetates,    hydrolysis   of 

(Armstrong  and  Arup),  T.,  1048  ;  P. 

169. 
o'-Methylglutaric       acid,       j8-amino-o- 

cyano-,    esters    and    salts    (Baron, 

Remfry,  and  Thorpe),  T.,  1747. 
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Methylglutazine  and  its  carbozylic  acid, 

ethyl  ester,  and  its  dibenzoyl  deriva- 
tive, and  oxinie  (BaroN;  Rkmfry,  and 
Thorpe),  T.,  1749  ;  P.,  243. 
;3-Methylglyceric     acid.      See     Butyiic 

acid,  a;3-f?iliydroxy-. 
Methylglycide  (Henry),  A.,  i,  474. 
o-Methyl-;3-guanidineacrylic  acids,  cis- 
and  trans-  (Johnson  and  Clapp),  A., 

i,  819. 
4-Methylct/cZolieptatrienecarboxylic  acid 

and  amide  (BucHNERand  Feldmann), 

A.,  i,  57. 
MethylcycZohexane,     amino-,     and     its 

salts,    and    its    transformation    into 

suberyl  alcohol  (Demjanoff),  A.,  i, 

411. 
4-Methyk?/(:fohexane-l:3-dicarboxylic 

acid,  4-imino-6-hydroxy-,  ethyl  ester 

(Rabr  and  Rahm),  A.,  i,  748. 
Metliylc|/cZoliexane-3:4-glycol     and    its 

diacetate  (Stadnikoff),  A.,  i,  665. 
l:2-Methylc?/cZoliexanol  and  its  i)henyl- 

urethane(WALLACH  and  Franke),  A., 

i,  425. 
MethylcycZohexanone,  transformation  of 

1:2-  into  1:3-,  and   their  oximes  and 

benzoyl   derivatives    (AVallach    and 

Franke),  A.,  i,  424. 
l:3-Methylc2/cZohexanone,  optical  isomer- 
ism   of,    and    its   oximes    and    their 

benzoyl    derivatives    (Wallach   and 

Kempe),  a.,  i,  755. 
4-Methylc2/cZohexan-6-one-l:3-dicarb- 

oxylic  acid,  4-hydroxy-,   ethyl  ester, 

and  its  dieuolic  isomeride  (Rare),  A., 

i,  748. 
3-Methyl''?/cZohexanonephenylcarbamic 

acid  hydrazone  (Borsche  and  Merk- 

wiTz),  A.,  i,  946. 
Methylc^/c'Zyhexenes  {heptanaphthylenes), 

structure  of,  and  some  of  their  com- 
pounds (Markownikoff),  a.,  i,  383, 

384. 
Methylcj/c/ohexenone,  addition  of  ethyl 

acetoacetate  to  (Rare),  A.,  i,  509. 
a-Methylhexoic  acid    [a-methi/lisobiUyl- 

acetic    acid),    j8-imino-a-cyano-,  etliyl 

ester  (Baron,  Remfry,  and  Thorpe), 

T.,  1755. 
Methyl-'/i-   and  -^so-hexoylacetic  acids, 

ethyl  esters  (Locquin),  A.,  i,  552. 
Methylc?/c/ohexyl  o^tbromide  {hrptanaph- 

thylene  dibromide)  (Stadnikoff),  A., 

i,  666. 
jS-MethylcT/cZohexyl  allyl  ether  (Haller 

and  March),  A.,  i,  751. 
3-Methyl-l-liexylbenzoxazole,      5-hydr- 

oxy-  (Henrich  and  Opfermann),  A., 

i,  934. 
Methylhomocamplioric  acids,  a-  and  P- 

(Minguin),  a.,  i,  138. 


a-Methylhydantoin,  y3-acetyl  derivative 

(Siemonsen),  a.,  i,  952. 
Methylbydrindamine    fZ-chlorocamphor- 
sulphonates,  d-  and  1-,  isomeric  (Tat- 
tersall),  T.,  169. 
cZZ-Methylhydrindamine,    resolution    of 

(Tatter.sall),  T.,  169. 
3-Methyl-2-hydrindone    and    its    semi- 
carbazone  (Wallach  and  Beschke), 
A.,i,  987. 
3-Methyl-l-hydrindone-2-acetic  acid,  3- 
hydroxy-,   lactone  and  semicarbazone 
of  (Stobbe  and  Rose),  A.,  i,  503. 
a-Methylhydrocotarnine  and  its  additive 

salts  (Fretjnd),  A.,  i,  187. 
4-Methyl-2-;3-hydroxyethylquinoline 
and  its  salts  (Koenigs  and  Mengel), 
A.,  i,  528. 
4-Methyl-2-ay-cZihydroxyMopropyl- 
quinoline  and  its  salts  (Koenigs  and 
Mengel),  A.,  i,  528. 
2-Methyliminazole- 1  -diazobenzene- 

sulphonic  acid,(BuRiAN),  A.,  i,  354. 
Methylimino-groups,       estimation      of 
(GoLDSCHMiEDT  and   Honigschmid), 
A.,  ii,  94. 
5-Methyliinino-l-phenyl-2:3-di-  and 

-2:3:4-tri-niethylpyrazolone8  and  their 
additive  salts  (Stolz),  A.,  i,  114. 
Methylindazoles  and  their  amino-  and 
nitro-derivatives,  and  their  acyl  com- 
pounds (Noelting),  a.,  i,  691. 
3-Methylindene  and  its  nitrosochloride 
and  2-iiitro- (Wallach  and  Beschke), 
A.,  i,  987. 
2-Methylindole,    condensation   of,    with 
aldehydes  (Renz   and    LoEw),  A.,  i, 
190  ;  (Freund  and   Lebach),  A.,   i, 
266. 
3-Metliyl-l-indone-2-acetic  acid  and  its 
semicarbazone  (Stobbe  and  Rose),  A., 
i,  503. 
Methyl-il'-ionone  and  its   hydrate   and 

semicarbazone  (Coulin),  A.,  i,  678. 
Methylionones,  four  isomeric,  and  their 
semicarbazones  (Haarmann  &  Reim- 
er),  a.,  i,  595. 
^-Methylisatin-i^tolylimide       (Heller 

and  ICmrich),  A.,  i,  730. 
Methylitaconic  acid  and  its  attempted 
conversion   to   methylaticonic   acid 
(FiTTiG     and     Scheen),      A.,      i, 
418. 
dibromide  (FiTTiG  and  Scheen),  A.,  i, 
555. 
o-Methylitamalic    acid,     calcium     salt 

(Fichter  and  Rudin),  A.,  i,  473. 
Methylmesaconic     acid,     oxidation    of 
(Fittig    and    Dannenberg),    A.,   i, 
555. 
Methylmorphimethine,   new   basic  pro- 
ducts from  (Knorb),  A.,  i,  916. 
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2'-Methyl-l  :2-naphthacarbazole      (Ull- 

MANN,  Del^tka,  and  Kogan),  A.,  i, 

776. 
MethyWiVi/tVo-nonanolone  and  its  acetate, 

-nonane-5:7-diol  and  its  diacetate,  and 

-nonane  (Rabe),  A.,  i,  509. 
4-Methylnorcaradienecarboxylic      acid, 

ethyl  ester,  and  amide  (BucHNER  and 

Feldmann),  a.,  i,  57. 
Methyloldimethylacetaldehyde,  action  of 

hydrogen  cyanide  on  (Glaser),  A.,  i, 

284. 
Methylol-y-dimethylcrotonic    acid    and 

its    lactone  and  dibromide   (Silber- 

stein),  a.,  i,  288. 
Methyl-orange,  colour  of  aqueous  solu- 
tions of,  and  the  change  which  acids 

produce    in    it    (Vaillant),    A.,    i, 

119. 
iV^-Methyltsopapaverine  and  its  picrate 
(Decker  and  Klausek),  A.,  i,  338  ; 
(Decker  and  Hock),  A.,  i,  620. 

oxidation  of  (Decker  and  Pschorr), 
A.,  i,  927. 
/(-Methylparabanic  acid.     See  0-Methyl 

oxal  yl  isocarbamide. 
a-Methylparaconic  acid  and  its  zinc  salt 
and     ethyl    ester    (Fighter    and 
RuDiN),  A.,  i,  472. 

bromo-  (Fittig  and  Scheen),  A.,  i, 
555. 
l:2-Methyl«/cZopentanone  and  its  oxime 

and    semicarbazoiie     (Wallach    and 

CoLLMAXx),  A.,  i,  752. 
l:3-Methylt7/fZopentanoneand  its  oximes 

(Wallach  and  Ke.mpe),  A.,  i,  755. 
2-Methylc2,'c/opentan-5-one-l-carboxylic 

acid,    1-cyano-,     ethyl   ester    (Noye.s 

and  Cox),  A.,  i,  10. 
o-Methyl-A^-pentenoic    acid     and    its 

calcium   salt  (Fichter  and  Rudin), 

A.,  i,  473. 
y-Methyl-AY-pentenoic  acid   {ymethyl- 

alhjlacetic  acid)   and   its   ethyl   ester 

(Jones  and  Tattersall),  T.,  1693  ; 

P.,  218. 
ac-Methylpentenylbenzene  and    its  di- 
bromide (Klages  and  Saitttek),  A., 

i,  302. 
1 2  Methyl  - 1 :2-phenonaphthacridol 

(Ullmaxn    and   La   Torre),    A.,   i, 

930. 
/u-Methylphenopentoxazole.        See      3- 

MetliyI-2:4-beiizoxazine. 
Methylphloroglucinol,   bromo-,  and  its 

carboxylic  acid  (Schreier  and  Wen- 

zel),  A.,  i,  518. 
Methylphloroglucinolaldehyde.     See   3- 

Methylbenzaldehyde,       2:4:6-fn'hydr- 

oxy-. 
Methylphloroglacinoldiazobenzene 

(Boeilm),  a.,  i,  404. 


Methylphloroglucinyl->i-butanone     and 

its    azo-compound    (Boehm),    A.,    i, 

407. 
1-Methylpiperidine  (Haase  and  Wolf- 

fensteix),  a.,  i,  856. 
Methylpiperidobetaine,    and     its    auri- 

chloride  (KLAGE-sand  Margolixsky), 

A.,  i,  146. 
Methylpiperonyl  ether  (Mameli),  A.,  i, 

668,  743. 
j9-o-Methyl-propenyl-       and       -propyl- 

anisoles  (Klages),  A.,  i,  1004. 
jS-Methyl-Aa-propenylbenzene    (Klages 

and  Haex),  A.,  i,  497. 
3-Methylpropiophenone,  6-hydroxy- 

(Auwers),  a.,  i,  66. 
3-Methyl-6-is'jpropyl-A-V.carbazolenine 

and  its  additive  salts  (Plancher  and 

Carrasco),  a.,  i,  777. 
Methyl  propyl  ketone,  isonitroso-,  semi- 

carbazone  of  (Poxzio),  A.,  i,  723. 
a-Methyl  )3-propylmaleic  anhydride  and 

its  barium  salt  (Kuster  and  Haas), 

A.,  i,  647. 
Methyli'sopropylmaleimide  and  its  iso- 

meride  (Kuster  and  Haas),   A.,  i, 

648. 
l-Methyl-S-tsopropyl-A^-cycZopentene 

( "  anhydrocamphoryl  alcohol ")  (Semm- 

ler),  a.,  i,  261. 
8-Methyl-o-propyl-Aa-propenylbenzene 

and  its  dibromide  (Klages  and  Haen), 

A.,  i,  497. 
2-Methyl-  5  -pr  opylpyridine  -3  -  carboxylic 

acid,   6-hydroxy-,  and  its  ethyl  ester 

(Errera  and  Labate),  A.,  i,  190. 
4-Methyl- 1  -  /sopropyltetrahydrocarb  - 

azole  and  its  picrate  (Plancher  and 

Carrasco),  A.,  i,  777. 
Methylisopropyltriphenylacetic      acids, 

2:5-    and    5:2-,  4-hydroxy-,    and   the 

methyl   esters   of  the  methyl   ethers 

(Geipert),  a.,  i,  319. 
Methylpjrrazinophenazine,         hydroxy- 

(Hixsberg  and  Schwantes),  A.,  i, 

198. 
Methylp3n:azole  (Wallace  and  Stein- 

dorff),  a.,  i,  106. 
Methylpyrazolone,    mnitroso-,    and  its 

sodium   salt  and    benzoyl   derivative 

(Betti),  a.,  i,  533. 
3-Methylp3rrazolone    and    its     4-alkyl 
derivatives  (Locquin),  A.,  i,  694, 

and    4-2synitroso-     (Wolff),    A.,    i, 
722. 
2-Methylpyridine.     See  a-Picoline. 
2-Metbylpyrimidine    and    6-amino-,    6- 

chloro-,    and    6-hydroxy-,    and    their 

salts  (Gabriel),  A.,  i,  1060. 
1-MethyIpyrrole,  conversion  of,  into  2- 

metliylpyrrole    (PiCTET    and    Stein- 

mann),  a.,  i,  771. 
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1-Methylpyrrole,  2:3:5-<richloro-4- 

bromo-  (Mazzara),  A.,  i,  771. 

2:3:5-tri-      and      2:3:4:5-fe<ra-chloro- 
(Mazzaka    and     Borgo),     A.,     i, 
614. 
2-Methylpyrrole,  formation  of,  from  2- 

methylpyrrolidiue  (Testoni  and  Mas- 

carelli),  a.,  i,  188. 
l-Methylpyrrole  2-carboxylic  acid    and 

its  methylamide,  bromo-derivatives  of 

(Khotinsky  and  Pictet),  A.,  i,  772. 
1-Methylpyrrolidine  and  its  methiodide 

(Mascarelli    and    Testoni),    A.,    i, 

340. 
2-Methylpyrroline     (Mascarelli     and 

Testoni),  A.,  i,  340. 
Methylpyruvic  acid  and  its  phenylhydr- 

azone  (Fittig  and  Dannenberg),  A., 

i,  555. 
2-Methylquinoline.     See  Quinaldine. 
4-Methylquinoline.     See  Lepidine. 
3-MethyliA'oquinoline,     l:4:6-(or    1:4:7-) 

<rihydroxy-  (Kusel),  A.,  i,  619. 
4-Methylquinoline-2-carboxylic  acid  and 

-2-acrylic  acid,  and  their  salts  (Koen- 

IGS  and  Mengel),  A.,  i,  528. 
8-Methylquinoplithaline  and  its  A^-alkyl 

derivatives  (Gaebele),  A.,  i,  89. 
S-Methylqainophthalone  and  its  bromo- 
derivatives  (Gaebel:^),  a.,  i,  89. 
Methylresorcinol  and  its  benzoyl  deriva- 
tive (Herzig,  Wenzel,  and  Haiser), 

A.,  i,  247. 
3  -Methylsalicylaldehyde ,  5  -nitro  - , 

acetyl     derivatives      (Auwers      and 

BoNDY),  A.,  i,  1052,  1053. 
Methylsantolate  and  its  acetate  (Har- 
ries, Haarmann,  and  Stabler),  A., 

i,  231. 
Methylstilbene,    synthesis    of    (Tiffe- 

neau),  a.,  i,  872. 
o- Methylstilbene    (Hell),   A.,   i,   242  ; 

(VoRLANDER  and  V.  Liebig),  a.,  i, 

426. 
^-Methylstjnrenes,     j8-bromo-     and     0- 

chloro-  (AtJvvERs  and  Keil),  A.,  i,  27. 

Methylsuccinic  acid  {pyrotartaric  acid), 

acid   esters    (Bone,    Sudborough, 

and  Sprankling),  T.,  542  ;  P.,  64. 

action  of,  on  ^-aminophenol   and  its 
ethers  (Giuffrida  and  Chimienti), 
A.,  i,  1047. 
Methyltetrahydrocarbazole,  4-  or  2-,  and 

its  picrate  (Plancher  and  Carrasco), 

A.,  i,  777. 
iV-Methyltetrahydro-iS-naphthylaniine 

and    its    nitrate,    hydrochloride,    and 

nitrosoamine   (Smith),    T.,    735  ;  P., 

111. 
iV^-Methyltetrahydropapaverine,  amino-, 

and  its  salts  (Pschobr,  Stahlin,  and 

Silberbach),  a.,  i,  612. 


2-MethyltetrabydroisMquiiioline,  behavi- 
our of,  towards  chromic  acid  (Freund 

and  Beck),  A.,  i,  618. 
8-Methyltheobromine,    irichloro-,     pre- 
paration of  (BOEHRINGER  &  SoHNE), 

A.,  i,  340. 
5-Metliyl-l:2:3-tliiodiazole  and  its  addi- 
tive salts  and  -4-carboxylic  acid  and 

its  ethyl  ester   (Wolff,  Kopiizsch, 

and  Hall),  A.,  i,  828. 
2-Methylthiol-5  methylpyrimidine,    4:6- 

rftcliloro-  (Wheeler  and  Jamieson), 

A.,  i,  942. 
2-MethylthiolpyriinidTne,    4 :6-rfiamino-, 

-rfzchioro-,    -chloroamino-,     and    4:6- 

dimethyl  derivative  (Wheeler    and 

Jamieson),  a.,  i,  940. 
Methylthiopyrine  and  its  additive  salts, 

trioxide,       and       dichloro-derivative 

(Michaelis,  Moeller,  and  Kober), 

A.,  i,  781. 
Methyl-if'-thiopyrone    and    its    additive 

salts  and  sulphone  (Michaelis,  Bes- 

soN,   Moeller,   and  Kober),  A.,  i, 

783. 
/8  -  Methyl-  /8  CC- tr  ialkylsulphoneheptanes 

(Posner),  a.,  i,  324. 
5-Methyltriazole,     laniino-,     and     its 

salts  and  4-carboxylic  acid   (Wolff 

and  Hall),  A.,  i,  120. 
3-Methyltriphenylcarbinol,   4-hydroxy-. 

See    Diphenyl-6-liydroxy-?/i-tolylcarb- 

inol. 
3-Methyltriphenylniethane,   4-hydroxy-. 

See  Diphenyl-6-hydroxy-w:-tolylmeth- 

ane. 
Methyltripropylammonium  platinichlor- 

ides,  two  forms  of  (Le  Bel),  A.,  i, 

718. 
Methyl  undecyl  ketone  and  its  oxime 
and  semicarbazone  (Gu£rin),  A.,  i, 
143. 

action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on 
(Blaise  and  Gui^rin),  A.,  i,  143. 
Methylvaleranilide,       preparation       of 

(Auger),  A.,  i,  805. 
a-Methylvaleric  acid,  j8-imino-a-cyano-, 

ethyl   ester    (Baron,    Remfry,    and 

Thorpe),  T.,  1752. 
Methyl-violet,    reactions    of    (Schuma- 

cher-Kopp),  a.,  ii,  101. 
Micro-organisms  {^microbes)  in  the  air  of 
the  House  of  Commons  (Graham- 
Smith),  A.,  ii,  54. 

ammonium  thiocyanate  and  thiocarb- 
amide  as  sources  of  nitrogen  to 
(Kastle  and  Elvove),  A.,  ii,  504. 

mode  of  utilisation  of  ternary  carbon 
by  (Maz6),  a.,  ii,  581. 

rdle  of,  in  alcoholic  fermentation  at- 
tributed to  zymase  (Maz6  and  Per- 
rieb),  a.,  ii,  833. 
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Micro-organisms  {microbes),  decomposi- 
tion of  selenium  and  tellurium  salts 
by  (Gosio),  A.,  ii,  503,  580. 
reduction  produced  by  (Beyerinck), 

A.,  ii,  503. 
action  of  radium  on  (Gkeen),  A.,  ii, 

503. 
action  of  vanadic  acid  on  (Bokorny), 

A.,  ii,  579. 
See  also  Bacteria,  Moulds,  and  Yeasts. 
Milk,  solubility  of  different,  in  pep.sin- 
hydrochloric  acid   (Zaitschek  and 
V.  Szoxtagh),  a.,  ii,  749. 
human   and   cow's,    reactions   for  the 
oxidising  enzymes  of  (Rullmann), 
A.,  ii,  304  ;  (Utz),  A.,  ii,  848. 
cow's,    composition    of    (Richmond), 
A.,  ii,  75,  522. 
mineral   constituents  of,   and   their 
variation    in     the     course    of    a 
lactation  period  (Trunz),  A.,  ii, 
191. 
influence  of  food  on  the  secretion  of, 
and  on  the  composition  of  (FiN- 
gerlixg),  a.,  ii,  424. 
influence  of  irritants  on  the  secre- 
tion of  (Fingerling),  a.,  ii,  61. 
action   of  formaldehyde   on   (Tril- 

lat),  a.,  ii,  424. 
migration  of  odoriferous  and  colour- 
ing substances  to  (Dombrowski), 
A.,  ii,  585. 
coagulation  of,  by  Bacillus  coli  com- 
munis (Savage),  A.,  ii,  833. 
coagulative  action  of  autolytic  organ 
extracts  on  (NiJRXBERG),  A.,   ii, 
187. 
acidity  of  (Hanne),  A.,  ii,  845. 
chemical  changes  in  the  souring  of 
(van  Slyke  and   Hart),  A.,  ii, 
759. 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  citric  acid 
on  heating  (Obermaier),  A.,  ii, 
522. 
heated,     detection    of    (Siegfeld  ; 

Utz),  a.,  ii,  97. 
boiled     and     unboiled,    distinction 
between   (van   ItaI/LIb),   A,,  ii, 
299. 
addition   of  sodium   citrate    to,    in 
infant  feeding  (Poynton),  A.,  ii, 
625. 
proteids  of,    rennet  as  a   cause   of 
chemical     changes      in     (van 
Slyke,  Harding,  and  Hart), 
A.,  ii,  285. 
estimation  of  the  total  acidity  in 
(Grimaldi),  a.,  ii,  788. 
from    buffalo    cows,    composition     of 

(Windisch),  a.,  ii,  752. 
of   goats,    composition    of   (Btttten- 
BERG  and  Tetzner),  A.,  ii,  357. 


Milk  of  goats,  fat  of,  food  fat  and  body 
fat,   relations    between   (Einecke), 
A.,  ii,  426. 
of  goats  and  sheep,  effect  of  feeding  on 
the  (Morgen,  Beger,  Fingerling, 
Doll,  Haxcke,  Sieglin,  and  Ziel- 
storff),  a.,  ii,  750. 
analysis  of  (Meill^re),  A.,  ii,  596. 
detection  of  formaldehyde  in  (Eury), 

A.,  ii,  687. 
estimation  of  boric  acid  in  (Partheil 

and  Rose),  A.,  ii,  843. 
estimation  of  fat  in  (van  Haarst), 
A.,  ii,  97,  789 ;  (Siegfeld),  A., 
ii,  152;  (MEiLLfeuE),  A.,  ii,  596; 
(Steinmann),  a.,  ii,  596,  789 ; 
(Pierre),  A.,  ii,  845. 
estimation  of  formaldehyde  ip  (Smith), 

A.,  ii,  98. 
estimation  of  sugars  in  (Richardson 
and  Jaff£),  A.,  ii,  373. 
Milk  globules,  the  membrane  of  (Voltz), 

A.,  ii,  500. 
Milk  sugar.     See  Lactose. 
Mimetite,  refractive  index  of  (Bowman), 

A.,ii,  133. 
Mineral,   bole-like,  from   the  Southern 
Urals  (Surgunoff),  A.,  ii,  669. 
allied   to   montmorillonite   from  New 
South  Wales  (Anderson),   A.,  ii, 
668. 
Minerals  allied  to  pyrochlore  and  euxen- 
ite  from  Batum,  Caucasus  (Tscher- 
nik),  a.,  ii,  667. 
from   California  (Schaller),   A.,   ii, 

348  ;  (Blasdale),  A.,  ii,  420. 

from    Ceylon    (Dunstan  ;    Ramsay  ; 

Coomara-Swamy),  a.,  ii,  744,  745. 

from    the   neighbourhood    of    Mount 

Magnitnaia,    Urals    (MoROZEWicz), 

A.,  ii,  51,  670. 

from   Piedmont  (Zambonini),  A.,  ii, 

52. 
from  Tasmania  (Petterd),  A.,  ii,  47. 
radioactivity  of  (Strutt),  A.,  ii,  306. 
testing  of,  for  radioactivity  (Pisani), 

A.,  ii,  530. 
combination  of,  from  25°  to  83°  (van't 
HoFF  and  Meyerhoffer),  A.,  ii, 
492. 
analyses  of  (Clarke),  A.,  ii,  415. 
Mineral  waters.     See  Waters. 
Mispickel,  cobaltiferous,    from  Norway 

(Fletcher),  A.,  ii,  743. 
Mixtures,  binary,   of  isomorphons  sub- 
stances,   possible    forms    of    the 
melting    point    curve     for    (van 
Laar),  a.,  ii,  109. 
sublimation   lines  of  (Roozeboom), 
A.,  ii,  233. 
Molasses    food    from     seed- beet    straw 
(Rosam),  A.,  ii,  838. 
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Molasses   food,   estimation   of    fat   and 

sugar  in  (Hissink),  A.,  ii,  623. 
Molasses     manure,    experiments    with 

(Soderbaum),  a.,  ii,  510. 

Molecular  attraction  (Mills),  A.,  ii,  642. 

complexity  and  surface  tension  of  active 

homologous  compounds  (Homfray 

and  Guye),  A.,  ii,  388. 

compounds,    attempt    to   formulate  a 

theory  for  (Abegg),  A.,  ii,  475. 
weight.     See  Weight. 
Molecules,  does  the  application  of  Tyn- 
dall's  optical  method  permit  of  the 
demonstration  of,  in  solutions  ?  (de 
Bruyn  and  Wolff),  A.,  ii,  470. 
volume  of  (Traube),  A.,  ii,  384. 
complex,  order  of   magnitude   of  the 
time  of  formation  of  (Haber),  A., 
ii,  607,  808  ;  (Bodlander  ;  Abegg  ; 
Danneel),  a.,  ii,  713. 
of  compounds  in  the  liquid  state,  size 
of  the  (Vaubel),  A.,  ii,  327. 
Molisch-Udranszky  a-naphthol-sul- 

phuric  acid  reaction  (Reinbold),  A., 
ii,  787. 
Molluscan  muscle,  taurine  in  (Mendel), 

A.,  ii,  751. 
Molybdenum,  heat  of  oxidation  of  (De- 

l^pine),  a.,  ii,  108. 
Molybdenum    carbide,    new    (Moissan 
and  Hoffmann),  A.,  ii,  620. 
Molybdic  acid,  colloidal  (Rosenheim 
and  Davidsohn),  A.,  ii,  129. 
hydrates  of  (Rosenheim  and  Da- 
vidsohn), A.,  ii,  128. 
complex  compounds  of,  with  organic 
acids  (Grossmann  and  Kramer), 
A.,  i,  850. 
colour reactionsof(Pozzi-EscoT),  A., 
ii,  294. 
Chloromolybdic    acid    and    its    salts 
(Weinland  and  Knoll),  A.,ii,263. 
Molybdates,        ammoniacal       double 
(Briggs),  T.,  672;  P.,  89. 
Molybdenum,  new  test  for  (Lecocq),  A., 
ii,  369. 
estimation  of,  and  its  separation,  from 
mercury  (Jannasch  and  Bettges), 
A.,  ii,  517. 
estimation  of,  in  steel  alloys  (Cruser 
and  Miller),  A.,  ii,  593. 
Molybdenum    steels,    constitution    and 

properties  of  (Guillet),  A.,  ii,  739. 

Molybdic  acid.   See  under  Molybdenum. 

Monazite  from  New  South  Wales  (Min- 

gaye),  a.,  ii,  418  ;  (Anderson),  A., 

ii,  669. 

Monetite,    artificial  production    of    (de 

Schulten),  a.,  ii,  491. 
Monilia-invertase    from     Monilia    Can- 
dida (Buchner  and  Meisenheimer), 
a.,  i,  212. 


Montmorillonite,  mineral  allied  to,  from 
New  South  Wales  (Anderson),  A.,  ii, 
668. 
Montroydite     from     Terlingua,     Texas 

(Moses  ;  Hill),  A.,  ii,  46. 
Morin    tetraethyl    ether  (Perkin    and 

Phipps),  T.,  61. 
Morphine  (Knorr),  A.,  i,  916. 

localisation     of,    in     the      organism 

(Totze),  a.,  ii,  220. 
physiological  action  of  (Kryloff),  A. , 

ii,  431. 
toxicological  researches  on  (Bakunin 

and  Petitti),  A.,  ii,  376. 
reactions  for  (ReIchard),  A.,  ii,  792. 
colour  reactions  of  (Gabutti),  A.,  ii, 

375. 
estimation  of,  in  opium  (Dowzard), 
A.,  ii,  218  ;  (Aslanoglou),  A,,  ii, 
219  ;  (ScHiDROVi'iTz),  A.,   ii,  523. 
Moss  berry,  citric  acid  in  the  (Aparin), 

A.,ii,  200. 
Moulds,  action  of  some  salts  and  mono- 
hydric  alcohols  on  the  development 
of  (Iwanoff),  a.,  ii,  836. 
respiration-enzymes       of       (Kostyt- 

schew),  a.,  ii,  633. 
See  also  Fungi  and  Yeast. 
Mucobromic       acid,      isomeric      esters 
(Meyer),  A.,  i,  746. 
ethyl  ester,  action  of  potassium  nitrite 
on  (Hill  and  Black),  A.,  i,  797. 
Mucoids,    combinations   of,    with   other 
proteids  (Posner  and  Gies),  A.,  i. 
790. 
of  connective  tissue,  digestibility  of, 
in  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid  (Posner 
and  Gies),  A.,  ii,  497. 
Muffle,  asbestos  or  graphite  (Pickel  and 

Williams),  A.,  ii,  202. 
Multirotation.        See      under      Photo- 
chemistry. 
Murexide,  constitution  of  (Slimmer  and 
Stieglitz),  a.,    i,    634;   (Mohlau), 
A.,  i,  654  ;  (PiLOTY  and  Finckh),  A., 
i,  820. 
Muscarine,      physiological      action     of 

(Maclean),  A.,  ii,  758. 
Muscles,    production    of    contact    irrit- 
ability in,  without  the  precipitation 
of  calcium  salts  (Zoethout),  A., 
190. 
extensibility  of  (Goto),  A.,  ii,  499. 
osmotic  properties  of  (Fletcher),  A., 

ii,  189. 
amount  of  fat  in  (Leathes),   A.,  ii, 

356. 
hsemoglobiu  in  (Lehmann,  Werner, 
Stadtfeld,  Mandelbaum,  Eisen- 
LAUER,  and  Imhof),  A.,  ii,  60. 
in  warm-blood  animals,  physiology  of 
(Freund),  a.,  ii,  60. 
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Muscles,  plain,  effect  of  Ringer's  fluid  on 
(Row),  A.,ii,  190. 

skeletal,  effect  of  salts  on  the  tonicity 
of  (ZoETHOUT),  A.,  ii,  190,  272. 
Muscovite     from      Kossoj-Brod,     Urals 

(Iwaxoff),  a.,  ii,  667. 
Muscular  contraction  and  energy  (Chatj- 
VEAUj,  A.,  ii,  575. 

influence  of  veratrine  and  glycerol  on 
(Greoor),  a.,  ii,  273. 
Musk  ox,  bile  of  the  (Hammaesten),  A., 

ii,  831. 
Mutarotation.         See      under      Photo- 
chemistry. 
Myeloma  and  albumosuria  (Weber),  A., 

ii,  64. 
Myricetin  ethyl  ether,  ^<rabromo-(PER- 

KIN  and  Phipps),  T.,  62. 
M3rricyl  phenylurethane  (Bloch),  A.,  i, 

152. 
Myiistic   acid,   physiological   action  of 

(Meyer),  A.,  ii,  275. 
Myristicin,    constitution    of,    and     its 

bromo-derivatives  (Thoms),  A.,  i,  47, 

48. 
woMyristicin  and  its  bromo-derivatives 

(Thoms),  A.,  i,  47,  48. 
Myronic  acid,  potassium  salt,  fate  of,  in 

the  organism,   and  its  hydrolysis  by 

the  ferments  of  the  liver  (Kastle  and 

McCaw),  a.,  ii,  758. 


K. 


Naphtha,  optical  investigation  of,   and 
its  distillation  products  (Raktjsin), 
A.,  i,  641. 
action  of  formaldehyde  on  (Nasttj- 

koff),  a.,  i,  801. 
Caucasian,     carbonaceous     substances 
accompanying      (Charitschkoff), 
A.,  ii,  180. 
Russian,   preparation  of  benzene  and 
its  homologues  from,  by  Nikiforoff's 
method  (Ogloblin),  A.,  i,  860. 
l:2-Naphthacarbazole   (Ullmann,    De- 

LitTRA,  and  Kogan),  A.,  i,  776. 
Naphthacenequinone,     halogen     deriv- 
atives (Pickles  and  Weizmaxx),  P., 
220. 
Naphthacridine     haloids,     a-    and    $- 
(Senier  and  ArsTix),  T.,  1204;  P., 
176. 
Naphthafiuoflavine      (Hinsberg      and 
SCHWANTES),  A.,  i,  199. 

Naphthafluorindine  (Nietzki  and  Vol- 

LENP.RVCK),  A.,  i,  1063. 
Naphthalene,    boiling    point    of,    under 

different    pressures    (J.VQUEROD    and 

Wassmer),  a.,  ii,  538. 

LXXXVI.  ii. 


Naphthalene,  chemical  kinetics  of  the 
oxidation  of  (Bredig  and  Brown), 
A.,  ii,  247. 
specific  gravity  and  thermal  expansion 
of  solutions  of,  in  organic  solvents 
(Forch),  a.,  i,  489. 
reaction  of,  with    ethyl   diazoacetate 
(BtTCHNER    and  Hedigeb),    A.,   i, 
56. 
mixtures      of,      with      trinitrocresol 
(Saposhnikoff  and  Rdultowsky), 
A.,  i,  399. 
mixtures  of,  with  o-mono-  and  2:4-di- 
nitrophenol     (Saposhnikoff     and 
Helwig),  a.,  i,  398. 
mixtures  of,  with  picric  acid  (Saposh- 
nikoff and  Rdultowsky),  A.,  i, 
399. 
Naphthalene,    amino-  and   hydroxy-de- 
rivatives,    action    of    sulphites    on 
(Bucherer),  a.,  i,  309. 
diamino-.    See  Naphthylenediamine. 
l:2:4-<namino-,   1-A'^-acetyl  derivative 
(Farbaverke  vorm.  Meister,  Lu- 
cius, &  BRtJNiNG),  A.,  i,  943. 
2:3-rfihydroxy-,   and   its   bromo-   and 
chloro-derivatives  and  their  acetyl 
compounds  (Zincke  and  Fries),  A., 
i,  1008. 
nitro-derivatives,   electrochemical   re- 
duction of  (Moller),  a.,  i,  345. 
2-nitro-,    action   of   methyl  alcoholic 
potash   on  (Meisenheimer    and 
Witte),  a.,  i,  175. 
reduction  of   (Meisenheimer  and 
Witte),  A.,  i,  193. 
l-Naphthalene-2-azo-a-naphthylamine, 
4:4'-<^ibromo-      (Morgan,      Mickle- 
thwait,    and  Winfield),    T.,    750 ; 
P.,  110. 
Naplithalene-2:7-bismethylsalphone 

(Troger  and  Meine),  A.,  i,  32. 
Naphthalene-2:7-disulphinic  acid 

(Tkoger  and  Meine).  A.,  i,  32. 
Naphthalene- 3:6-disulphonic  acid, 

chloro-1 :8-rfihydroxy-  (F.a.rbwerke 
VORM.  Meister,  Lucius,  &  Brun- 
ING),  A.,  i,  862. 
l:8rfihydroxy-,      and      3:6-diamino- 
quinol  dialkyl  ethers,  azo-compound 
from  (Farbwerke  vorm.  Meister, 
Lucius,  &  Brijning),  A.,  i,  208. 
Naphthalene-l-sulphohydroxamic     acid 
and   its   diacetyl  derivative  (Angeli, 
Angrlico,  and  Sctrti),  A.,  i,  310. 
Naphthalenesulphonchloroalkylamides, 

a-  and  $-  (Chaitaway),  P.,  208. 
Naphthalic    anhydride,    fluorescence   of 
(Francesconi  and  Bargellini),  A., 
i,  168. 
Naphthamic    acid,    thio-,    Piria's    (de 
Ruijter  de  Wildt),  A.,  i,  572. 

75 
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Naphthaphenazine,     oxidation    of,     by 

chromic  acid  (Fischer),  A.,  i,  111. 
2:3-Naphthaphenazine,c?tchloro-(ZiNCKE 

and  Fries),  A.,  i,  1009. 
Naphthaquinones,  a-  and  B-,  action  of 

phenylsemiearbazide  on  (Borsche  and 

Zeller),  a.,  i,  1058. 
)3-Naphthaquinone-2-oxime   and  its  di- 

metliylacetal,  and  their  benzoyl  and 

jj-nitrobenzyl     derivatives,     and     the 

methyl  ether  of  the  oxime  (Meisen- 

HEIMER  and  Witte),  A.,  i,  175. 
Naphthaquinonesulphonic  acid,  nses  of 

(Ehrlioh  and  Herter),  A.,  i,  598. 
Naphthaquinoxaline,  2:3-c?ichloro-,  and 

3-cliloro-2-amino-      (Hinsberg      and 

SCHWANTES),  A.,  i,  199. 
Naphthaquinoxalonaphthazine      (Hins- 
berg and  ScHWANTEs),  A.,  i,  199. 
Naphthidine.      See      Dinaphthyl,      di- 

amino-. 
j3-Naphtliiniiiiazole,    benzoyl   derivative 

(Heller  and  Kuhn),  A.,  i,  943. 
Naphthisatins,  a-  and  fi-,  derivatives  of 

(C.  and  H.  Dreyfus),  A.,  i,  893. 
Naphthisatin-naphthalides,  aa-  and  jSfl- 

(C.    and   H.    Dreyfus),    A.,    i,    832, 

893. 
Naphthol,    bromo-    and    chloro-,    thio- 

benzoates  of  (Taboury),  A.,  i,  493. 
a-Naphthol,      condensation      of,      with 
benzylideneaniline  (Mayer),  A.,  i, 
785. 

bromination    of    (Hewitt,    Kenker, 
and  Silk),  T.,  1228;  P.,  126. 
a-Naphthol,   4-amino-,  iV'-formyl   deriv- 
ative (Gaess),  a.,  i,  809. 

4-bromo-2-nitro-     (Dahmer),    A.,    i, 
872. 
/8-Naphthol,  vapour  pressures  of  solid 
solutions  of,   in  naphthalene  (Spe- 
ransky),  a.,  ii,  237. 

condensation   of,    with    formaldehyde 
and  ammonia  (Betti),  A.,  i,  581. 
)8-Naphthol,    6-bromo-l-nitro-,    and    its 

acetyl    derivative    (Dahmer),    A.,    i, 

872. 
/3-Naphtholazo-a-naphthol-5-sulphonic 

acid    (Farbwerke  vorm.   Meister, 

Lucius,  &  Bruning),  A.,  i,  207. 
a-Naphtholdisulphonic      acid,     amino-, 

disazo-compounds  from  (Kalle  &  Co.), 

A.,  i,  1065. 
a-Naphthol-3:6-disalphonic      acid,      8- 

amino-,  polyazo-dyes  from  (Schoell- 

KOPF,    Hartford    &    Hanna    Co.), 

A.,  i,  954. 
o-Naphthol-3-sulphoiiic  acid,   6-amino-, 

disazo-dyes  from  (Oehler),  A.,  i,  809. 
o-Naphthol-7-sulphonic     acid,      2:4:-di- 

nitro-,  potassium  salt.    See  Naphthol- 

yellow-S. 


Naphtholsulphonic  acids,  amino-,  diazo- 
amino-compounds  of  (Paul),  A.,  i, 
537. 

)3-Naphtholsulphonic  acids,  sodium  salts, 
mercury  derivatives  of  (Aktien- 
Gesellschaft  fur  Anilin-Fabrika- 
tion),  a.,  i,  132. 

Naphthol-yellow-S  and  its  salts  (Knecht 
and  Hibbert),  A.,  i,  872. 

a-Naphthoyl-o-henzoic  acid  (Pickles 
and  Weizmann),  P.,  201. 

jS-Naphthyl  alcohol,  4-nitro-l-hydroxy-, 
methylene  ether  and  methylene 
ether  ester  (Borsche  and  Berk- 
hout),  A.,  i,  416. 
arabinoside  (Ryan  and  Ebrill),  A. ,  i, 
223. 

a-Naphthyl     ethyl     ether,     4-bromo-2- 
nitro-    (Meldola  and    Lane),    T,, 
1605. 
magnesium  bromide  (Agree),  A.,    i, 
360. 

Naphthylamine,  5-nitro-,  and  its  acetyl 
and  formyl  derivatives,  and  4.:5-di- 
nitro-  (Badische  Anilin-  &  Soda- 
Fabrik),  a.,  i,  154. 

a- Naphthylamine,  condensation  of,  with 
benzylideneaniline  (Mayer),  A.,  i, 
784. 
interaction  of,  with  nitrobenzene  in 
presence  of  alkali  (Wohl),  A.,  i, 
155. 

a-Naphthylamine,  8-chloro-,  and  its 
sulphonic  acids  (Badische  Anilin- 
&  Soda-Fabrik),  a.,  i,  396. 

3-Naphthylam.ine,  aryl-substituted,  pre- 
paration of,  by  the  sulphite  method 
(Bucherer  and  Stohmann),  A.,  i, 
395. 

a-Naphthylamine-2-azobenzene-4'-8ul- 
phonic  acid,  4-bromo-,  and  its  reduc- 
tion (Morgan,   Micklethwait,  and 
Winfield),  T.,  752. 

a-Naphthylaminesulphonic  acid,  2-A-di- 
chloro-,  and  its  salts,  and  an  o- 
hydroxyazo-dye  from  (Badische 
Anilin-  &  Soda-Fabrik),  A.,  i, 
953. 

a-Naphthylamine-2-sulphonic  acid 

(de  Ruijter  de  Wildt),  a.,  i,  572. 

Naphthylaminesulphonic  acids,  azo- 
compounds  from  (Farbwerke  vorm. 
Meister,  Lucius,  &  Bbuntng),  A., 
i,  207  ;  (Badische  Anilin-  &  Soda- 
Fabrik),  A.,  i,  459. 

Naphthylaminoacetonitriles,  a-  and  B-, 
and  the  phenyl  derivative  of  the  a- 
compound  (Knoevenagel,  Schleuss- 
NER,  and  Klucke),  A.,  i,  989. 

/8i3-Naphthylaminobenzylacetylacetone 
(Ruhemann  and  Watson),  T.,  1175; 
P.,  175. 
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Naphthyl^/aminonaphtliaphenazine, 

amino-  (Xietzki),  A.,  i,  1063. 
2-Naphthylamino  3:5-rfmitrobenzoic 
acids,    o-    and    &•     (Purgotti    and 
LuNiNi),  A.,  i,  316. 
NaphthylaniinophenyWmitro-??i-phenyl- 
enediamine  and  its  tetra-aminobenzene 
derivative     (Nietzki    and    Vollen- 
BRrcK),  A.,  i,  1063. 
Naphthylanthranilic     acid,      sulphonic 
acids  of  (Farbwerke  vorm.  Meister, 
Lucius,  &  Bruning),  A.,  i,  51. 
Naphthylanthranilic  acids,    a-  and  /3-, 
preparation   of   (Farbwerke    vorm. 
Meister,  Lucius,  &  BBiJNiNG),  A.,i, 
159. 
o-Naphthy Ibenzoin,  synthesis  of  (Ackee), 

A.,  i,  743. 
Naphthyl-3-chloro-4:6-c?mitroaniIine, 
amino-,    and     its    acetyl    derivative 
(Nietzki  and  Vollenbruck),  A.,  i, 
1062. 
l:3-Naphthylenecarbamide-6 -sulphonic 
acid,  preparation  of  (Kalle  &  Co.), 
A.,  i,  346. 
1 :4-Naphthylenediamine,      iV^-dibenzoyl 
derivative,   and  its  isomeride  (Wohl 
and  Goldenberg),  A.,  i,  209. 
Naphthylhydrazine,     o)3-dibenzoyl    de- 
rivative (Wohl   and    Goldenberg), 
A.,  i,  209. 
iV-a-Naphthylhydroxylamine     (Scheib- 

er),  a.,  i,  867. 
Naphthylpyrroles,  1-a-  and  -/3-,  and  2-3- 

(PicTETand  Long),  A.,  i,  772. 
Narceine,     colour    reaction    of    (Bal- 

landier),  a.,  ii,  793. 
NatTolite  from   Gross- Priesen,  Bohemia 
(Pelikan),  a.,  ii,  349. 
association  of  latolite  and,  at  Pokolbin, 
N.S.W.  (Anderson),  A.,  ii,  349. 
Natron  contained  in  the  urns  of  Ma- 
lierpra  (Thebes,  18th  dynasty)  (Lortet 
and  Hugounenq),  A.,  ii,  620. 
Natural  waters.     See  under  Water. 
Nemaphyllite  and  its  intergrowth  with 
dolomite  from  the  Tyrol  (Focke),  A., 
ii,  419. 
Neobomylcarbamic    acid,    ethyl     ester 
(Neville  and  Pickard),  T.,  688  ;  P., 
114. 
Neobomylcarbimide  (Forster  and  Att- 

well),  T.,  1192. 
Neodymium  (BASKERViLLEand  Steven- 
son), A.,  ii,  260. 
alkali  carbonates  (Meyer),  A. ,  ii,  735. 
hydride  and  nitride  (Mutumann  and 

Beck),  A.,  ii,  409. 
oxide,  preparation  of  (Holmbero),  A., 

ii,  174  ;  (Marc),  A.,  ii,  175. 
double  sulphate  (Baskerville    and 
Holland),  A.,  ii,  261. 


Neon,  spectra  of  (Baly),  A.,  ii,  3. 
Nephelite,    composition    of  (Pollard), 

A.,  ii,  182. 
Nephelometer,  an  instrument  for  detect- 
ing and  estimating  opalescent  precipit- 
ates (Richards  and  Wells),  A.,  ii, 
287. 
Nephrite  from  Brazil  (Hussak),  A.,  ii, 

746. 
Nerol  from  petitgrain  oil  (Heine  &  Co. ), 

A.,  i,  808. 
Nerve,  heat  contraction  in  (Brodie  and 
Halliburton),  A.,  ii,  831. 
frog's,  action  of  oxygen  on  (Baas),  A. , 

ii,  576. 
isolated,  action  of  ptomaines  on  (Wal- 
ler and  Sowton),  A.,  ii,  65. 
Nerve  fibres,  motor,  action   of  various 
monohydric  alcohols  on  (Breyer),  A., 
ii,  65. 
Neivous  diseases,  cytodiagnosis  in  (Dana 
and  Hastings),  A.,  i,  359. 
phosphoric  acid  in  cerebrospinal  fluid 
in  (Donate),  A.,  ii,  628. 
Nervous  tissues,  action   of  extracts  of 

(Vincent  and  Cramer),  A.,  ii,  66. 
Neurine,  choline,  'and  protagon  (Cram- 
er), A.,  i,  462." 
Newberyite,  artificial  production  of  (de 

Schulten),  a.,  ii,  492. 
Nickel,  preparation  of  (Dewar),  A.,  ii, 
488. 
electric  potential  of  (v.  Euler),  A., 

ii,  699. 
temperature  variation  of  the  coefficient 
of  expansion  of  pure  (Harrison), 
•   A.,  ii,  469. 
Nickelammonium  chloride,    preparation 
of  (Frasch),  a.,  ii,  128. 
hydroxides     (Starck),     A.,    ii,    40; 
(Bonsdorff),  a.,  ii,  733. 
Nickel    salts,    absorption    of   light    by 
aqueous  solutions  of  (Mullkr),  A. , 
ii,  4. 
action  of  alkali  nitrites  on  (Reichard), 

A.,  ii,  488,  741. 
distinctive  character  of   cobalt  salts 
and  (Gu^rin),  A.,  ii,  294. 
Nickel  alkali  chromates,  hexahydrated 
(Briggs),  T.,  677  ;  P.,  90. 
bismuth    nitrate  (Urbain    and    La- 
combe),  A.,  ii,  43. 
sulphate,    the    solubility  curves  and 
transition  pdiuts  of  the  hydrates 
of   (Steele  and  Johnson),   T., 
113. 
hydrates  of,  and  methyl  alcohol  (de 
Bruyn),  a.,  ii,  39. 
sulphide,  NijSg,  formation  of  (Dewak 
and  Jones),  T.,  211  ;  P.,  5. 
Nickel  carbonyl,  preparation  of  (Dewar), 
a.,  ii,  488. 
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Nickel    carbonyl,    solvent    power    and 
electrical   conductivity   of  liquid 
(Mittasch),  a.,  ii,  263. 
reactions  of,  with  the  halogens  and 
other  inorganicsubstances(DEWAR 
and  Jones),  T.,  203  ;  P.,  5. 
reaction   of,   with   aromatic   hydro- 
carbons in  presence  of  aluminium 
chloride  (Dewar  and  Jones),  T., 
212;  P.,  6. 
thiocyanate,  anhydrous  (Grossmann), 
A.,  i,  341. 
Nickel,  electrolytic  precipitation  of,  from 
phosphate  solutions  (Taggart),  A., 
ii   91. 
commercial,    analysis  of  (Hollard), 

A.,  ii,  90. 
detection  of  cobalt  and  (Benedict), 

A.,  ii,  592. 
separation  of,  from  cobalt  (Frasch), 

A.,  ii,  565. 
separation     of,     from     other     metals 

(Frasch),  A.,  ii,  128. 
separation  of  zinc  and,  by  electrolysis 
(Hollard  and  Bertiatjx),  A.,  ii, 
92,  682,  683. 
Nickel  grains,  pulverisation  of,  in  fuming 

nitric  acid  (Hollis),  A.,  ii,.178. 
Nickel   ores,  estimation  of  arsenic  and 
antimony  in,  volumetrically  (Nissen- 
soN  and  Mittasch),  A.,  ii,  292. 
Nickel  steels,  allotropic  transformations 

of  (Boudouard),  a.,  ii,  262. 
Nickelvanadium  (Herrenschmidt),  A., 

ii,  824. 
Nicotine,  synthesis  of  (Pictet),  A.,   i, 
86  ;  (Pictet  and  Rotschy),  A.,  i, 
520. 
molecular    refraction    of  (Semmler), 

A.,  i,  685. 
mutual  solubility  of  water  and  (Hud- 
son), A.,  i,  446. 
poisoning.     See  under  Poisoning, 
estimation  of,  in  presence  of  pyridine 
(Emery),  A.,  ii,  792. 
Nile-blue-base  (Michaelis),  A.,  i,  333. 
as  a  reagent  for  atmospheric  carbon 
dioxide  (Heidenhain),  A.,  i,  179. 
Niobite.     See  Columbite. 
Niobium.     See  Columbium. 
Nitrates  and    Nitric  acid.     See   under 

Nitrogen. 
Nitrification  by  chemical  processes  in 
the  soil  (Sestin'i),  A.,  ii,  363. 
organisms.     See  Bacteria. 
Nitriles,  action   of,  on  carboxylic  acids 
(Konig),  a.,  i,  296. 
condensation     of,     with     mercaptans 
(Autenrieth  and  Bruning),  A.,  i, 
35. 
action  of  hydrogen  selenide  on  (Becker 
and  Meyer),  A.,  i,  698. 


Nitriles,  aromatic,  action  of  persulphates 
on   (Kattwinkel    and  Wolffen- 
stein),  a.,  i,  896. 
See  also  Dinitriles. 
Nitrites.     See  under  Nitrogen. 
Nitro-compounds,  electrolytic  preparation 
of  (Lilienfeld),  a.,  i,  295. 
reduction     of,    by    stannous     haloids 
(Goldschmidt    and    Ingebrecht- 
sen),  a.,  ii,  608. 
solid   solutions   between  nitroso-com- 
pounds  and(BRiTNi  and  Callegari), 
A.,  ii,  545. 
aromatic  (de  Bruyn  and  van  Geuns), 
A.,  i,  387  ;   (de  Bruyn),  A.,  i, 
388. 
condensation   of,    with   compounds 
containing     reactive     methylene 
groups  (Reissert),  A.,  i,  389. 
action  of  potassium  cyanide  on  (de 

Bruyn),  A.,  i,  388. 
influence   of   the   cathode   material 
on    the    reduction  of  (Lob    and 
Schmitt),  a.,  i,  986. 
reduction   of,   by  magnesium  amal- 
gam (Evans  and  Fetsch  ;  Evans 
and  Fry),  A.,  i,  985. 
Nitrogen,  atomic  weight  of  (Guye),  A., 
ii,     475;      (Guye    and     Bogdan  ; 
Jaquerod    and    Bogdan),   A.,    ii, 
557  ;   (Guye  and  Pintza),   A.,  ii, 
812. 
atomic  weight  of,  and  compressibility 
of,  between  one  and  half  an  atmo- 
sphere (Rayleigh),  a.,  ii,  313. 
asymmetric  (Ladenburg),  A.,  i,  92. 
problem   of  activity   in  connection 
with  (Wedekind),  A.,  i,  37. 
quinquevalent  (Aschan),  A.,  i,  350. 
atmospheric,    relations     between    the 
nature  of  the  arc,  its  temperature, 
and   the   yield   of  nitric   oxide   by 
the  burning  of  (v.  Lepel),  A.,  ii, 
251. 
influence    of   pressure    on    the    ratio 
'^pI'^v  for,  at  the  temperature  of  liquid 
air  (Valentiner),  A.,  ii,  396. 
density    of,    at    the    temperature    of 
liquid  air,   and  its  relation   to   the 
pressure  (Bestelmeyer  and  Valen- 
tiner), A.,  ii,  395. 
melting  point  of  (Estreicher),  A.,  ii, 

477. 
solubility  of,  in  liquid  oxygen  (Erd- 
MANN   and   Bedford),  A.,  ii,  328, 
557;  (Stock),  A.,  ii,  396. 
chemically     pure     and     atmospheric, 
viscosity   of,    and   its   change  with 
temperature  (Markowski),  A.,  ii, 
652. 
liquid,  calorimetric  measurements  with 
(Alt),  a.,  ii,  393. 
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Nitrogen,   solid,    density  of  (Dewar), 
A.,  ii,  393. 
absorption  of,  by  metallic  manganese 

(Lidoff),  a.,  ii,  250. 
oxidation   of ;   comparative  yields  by 
division  of  the  current  (v.  Lepel), 
A.,  ii,  725, 
minimal  excretion  of  (Matjrel),  A., 

ii,  62. 
in   foods  and  physiological  products 
(Sherman,      McLaughlin,      and 
Osterberg),  a.,  ii,  514. 
evolution  of  free,  during  germination 

(Castoro),  a.,  ii,  506. 
ammonium     thiocyanate     and     thio- 
earbamide   as   sources   of,  to   fungi 
and  micro-organisms  (Kastle  and 
Elvove),  a.,  ii,  504. 
Nitrogen  compounds  in  non-germinated 
seeds  (Schulze  and  Castoro),  A., 
ii,  506. 
tervalent,     spatial     configuration     of 
(JoxES    and    Millington),    A.,   i, 
866. 
Nitrogen  bromides  and  chlorides,  sub- 
stituted  (Chattaway    and    Wad- 
more),  T.,  179  ;  P.,  16. 
chlorides,  containing  two  halogen  atoms 
attached  to  the  nitrogen  (Chatta- 
way), P.,  167. 
iodide,  constitution  of  (Silbeebad), 
P.,  192. 
metallic  derivatives   of,   and   their 
bearing  on  its  constitution  (Sil- 
berrad),  p.,  241. 
7«<moxide   (nitrous  oxide),  density   of 
(Rayleigh),  a.,  ii,  726;  (Guye 
and  Pixtza),  A.,  ii,  812. 
comparative  solubility  of,  in  water  and 
in  a(jueous  solutions  (Geffcken), 
A.,  ii,  708. 
solubility  of,  in  water  as  affected  by 
different    dissociated    substances 
(Kxopp),  a.,  ii,  542. 
liquid,  surface  tension  and  molecular 
weight    of  (Grtinmach),  A.,  ii, 
704. 
dioxide   {nitric  oxide),   action  of,   on 
chromous  salts  (Kohlschutter), 
A.,ii,  737. 
interaction     of,     with    magnesium 
alkyl  haloids  (Sand  and  SiNger), 
A.,  i,  38. 
reaction  between,  and  oxygen  at  low 
temperatures  (Francesconi  and 
Sciacca),  a.,  ii,  613, 
^rioxide  {nitrogen  sesquioxide  ;  nitrous 
anhydride)       (Francesconi      and 
Sciacca),  A.,  ii,  613. 
peroxide    or    tetroxid&    {nitric   perox- 
ide),  constitution  of  (Divers),  T., 
110. 


Nitrogen  ^e?'oxide  or    ^^roxide   {nitric 

peroxide)  and  nitric  oxide,  melting 

point  diagram  for  mixtures  of  (v. 

Wittorf),  a.,  ii,  646. 
Nitrous  acid,  formation  of,  in  the  air 

confined  in  arable  land   (Sestini), 

A.,  ii,  363. 
Nitrites,  formation  of,  by  the  electro- 
lytic     oxidation      of      ammonia 
(Traube  and  Biltz),  A.,  ii,  727. 

electrolytic  preparation  of,  from 
nitrates  (Muller  and  Weber), 
A.,  ii,  116  ;  (Muller),  A.,  ii,  117. 

soluble,  reaction  between,  and  carbon 
dioxide  (Meunier),  A.,  i,  208  ; 
(Marie  and  Marquis),  A.,  ii, 
252,  333  ;  (Moore),  A.,  u,  653. 

reaction  for  (Blunt),  A.,  ii,  84  ; 
(Reichard),  a.,  ii,  367. 

estimation  of,  in  the  absence  of  air 
(Phelps),  A.,  ii,  208. 

estimation     of,     in     waters     (Des- 
FOURNEAUX  ;  Robin),  A.,  ii,  367. 
Nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  proper- 
ties  of  mixtures   of  (Saposhni- 
koff),  a.,  ii,  250,  558,  614. 

action  of,  on  platinum  amalgams 
(Tarugi),  a,,  ii,  131. 

reduction  of,  in  metallic  nitrates  to 
ammonia  by  the  electric  current 
(Easton),  a.,  ii,  84. 

hydrates  of  (Erdmann;  Kuster),A., 
ii,  26  ;  (Kuster  and  Kremann), 
A.,  ii,  726. 

modification  of  the  Pelouze-Fresenius 
method  of  estimating  {Dt- 
bourdeaux),  a.,  ii,  147. 
Nitrates,  presence  of,  in  wines 
(Seifert  and  Kaserer),  A.,  ii, 
510. 

formation    of,   by    the    electrolytic 
oxidation   of   ammonia   (Traube 
and  Biltz),  A.,  ii,  727. 
polymorphism  of  (Wallerant),  A., 

ii,  31. 
reduction  of,  by  certain  plant 
extracts  and  metals,  and  the 
accelerating  effect  of  certain  sub- 
stances on  the  progress  of  the 
reduction  (Kastle  and  Elvovb), 
A.,  ii,  480. 
8toi*age    of,    in    plants    (Nedoku- 

chakff),  a.,  ii,  282. 
Sprengel's  method  for  the    colori- 
metric  estimation  of  (Andrews), 
A.,  ii,  515. 
estimation  of,  in  presence  of  nitro- 
genous organic  matter  (Pfeiffer), 
A.,  ii,  84. 
estimation  of^  with  ferrous  sulphate 
(Bailhache),  a.,  ii,  679. 
Orthonitric  acid  (Erdmann),  A. ,  ii,  26. 
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Nitrogen      sulphide,     constitution      of 
(Ruff  and  Geisel),  A.,  ii,  396. 
action    of,    on    aromatic    aWehydes 
(Francis  and  Davis),  T.,  259, 
1535  ;  P.,  21,  204. 
Nitrogen  organic  compounds,  optically 
active  (Jones),  T.,  223  ;  P.,  6. 
compounds      of,      with       anhydrous 
magnesium  bromide  (Sudborough, 
HiBBERT,  and  Beard),  P.,  165. 
analogy  between  organic  oxygen  com- 
pounds and  (Tschelinzeff),  A.,  i, 
559. 
Nitrogen,  estimation  of  (D^bourdeaux), 
A.,  ii,   443  ;    (Jalowetz  ;    Barelt 
and  Schonewald),  A.,  ii,  842. 
orgaTiic,    estimation    of,     by    sodium 
peroxide    (v.    Konek   and   Zohls  ; 
Pringsheim),  a.,  ii,  775. 
estimation    of,    by    Dumas'    method 

(Landsiedl),  a.,  ii,  587. 
estimation   of,   by  Kjeldahl's  method 
(SoRENSEN  and  Pedersen),  A.,  ii, 
83;  (Gibson),  A.,  ii,  206;  (anon.), 
A.,  ii,  443;  (Siegfried;  Blanck), 
A.,  ii,  444. 
estimation  of,  by  Kjeldahl's  method, 
burette    and    normal   solutions   for 
(BoswoRTH   and  Eissing),  A.,  ii, 
206. 
estimation  of  the  total,  in  barley  and 

malt.  A.,  ii,  455. 
estimation   of,  in   creatinine  (Folin), 

A.,  ii,  375. 
estimation    of,    in     hydrazones    and 
osazones     by     Kjeldahl's     method 
(Milbauer),  a.,  ii,  207. 
estimation     of     phosphorus     and,    in 
organic  substances  (v.  Konek),  A., 
ii,  588. 
Nitrogen  atom,  tervalent,  the   arrange- 
ment in  space  of  the  groups  combined 
with  the  (Kipping  and  Salway),  T., 
438  ;  P.,  39. 
Nitrogen-carbon  system,  doubly  linked 

(Henry),  A.,  i,  854. 
Nitrogentricarboxylic        acid,        esters 
(Diels     and     Nawiasky),     A.,     i, 
980. 
Nitrohydroxylaminic  acid  (Angeli  and 

Angelico),  a.,  ii,  115,  330. 
^/-Nitrosites    (Wieland),     A.,    i,    54, 

415. 
Nitroso-compounds,  solid   solutions  be- 
tween nitro-compounds  and  (Bruni 
and  Callegari),  A.,  ii,  545. 
decomposition  of  (Noyes  and  Tateatj), 

A.,  i,  807. 
metallic  (Kohlschutter         and 

Kxjtscheroff),  a.,  ii,  734. 
yellow,  molecular  weights  of  (Alway 
andGoRTNER),  A.,  i,  881. 


isoNitroso- compounds,  heat  of  dissocia- 
tion of  (MuLLER  and  Bauer),  A., 
ii,  703. 
heat    of    neutralisation    of    (Muller 
and  Bauer),  A.,  ii,  702. 
Nitrosyl      benzoate      and      propionate 
(Francesconi  and   Cialdea),  A.,  i, 
707. 
Nitrous    acid    and    oxide.     See    under 

Nitrogen. 
Nitroxyl,    reactions    of    (Angeli    and 

Angelico),  A.,  ii,  172. 
Nonane.     See  Dimethylheptanes. 
dicyclo^ on&ne  (Eijkman),  A.,  i,  26. 
Nonenoic  acid  and  its  nitrile  (Wallach 

and  Kempe),  A.,  i,  75. 
Nonenyl  alcohols.     See  Methyh'sobutyl- 
allylcarbinol     and     oae-Trimethyl-AS- 
hexenol. 
Nonoic  acid.     See  Pelargonic  acid. 
Nonyl     alcohol.      See     MethylethyKw- 

amylcarbinol. 
Nonylene,    e-amino-   {e-methylamino-0e- 
dimethijl-AP-hexene),  and   its  platini- 
chloride      (Pauly      and      Hulten- 
schmidt),  a.,  i,  88. 
Nonylenedicarboxylic  acids.    See  Hexyl- 

aticonic  acid  and  Hexylitaconic  acid. 
Nucleic  acid  (Alsberg),  A.,  i,  791. 
state   of   combination   of    the   purine 
bases    in    (Burian),    A.,    i,    358, 
956. 
spleen,  hydrolysis  of  (Levene),  A.,  i, 

955. 
yeast,   decomposition   of,    by   bacteria 
(Schittenhelm  and  Schroter),  A., 
i,    539 ;    ii,    139 ;    (Oppenheimer), 
A.,  ii,  361. 
See  also  Thymonucleic  acid. 
Nucleic  acids,  preparation  and  analysis 
of  (Levene),  A.,  i,  126. 
presence  in,  of  a  radicle  which  yields 
Isevulic  acid  (Inouye),  A.,  i,  837. 
Nuclein    bases    in    the    juice    of   Beta 

vulgaris  (Bresler),  A.,  ii,  582, 
Nucleohiston      {histon     nucleate),     con- 
stitution of  (Bang),  A.,  i,  127. 
Nucleo-proteid   of  the  liver  (Wohlge- 
muth), A.,  ii,  751. 
from     the     pancreas    (Levene    and 

Stookey),  a.,  ii,  498. 
intravascular      injection      of     (Mac- 
william,  Mackie,  and  Murray), 
A.,  ii,  195. 
Nucleo-proteids  and  their  decomposition 
products  (Foa),  A,,  i,  538. 
auto-digestion     of    (Jones),    A.,    ii, 
625. 
Nutrition      studies      (Frentzel      and 

ScHREUER),  A.,  ii,  275. 
Nutrose-agar,   preparation   of    (Eyre), 
A.,  ii,  363. 
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Oats,  action  of  different  forms  of  nitro- 
gen on  (ScHXEiDEWiND  and  Meyer), 

A.,  ii,  765. 
Oceanic    salt    deposits,     formation    of 

(van'tHoff  and  Farup),  A.,  ii,   34; 

(van't  Hoff,  Grassi,  and  Denison  ; 

van't  Hoff,  Sachs,  and  Biach),  A., 

ii,   417  ;   (vax't  Hoff  and  Meyer- 

hoffer),  a.,  ii,  492  ;   (van't  Hoff, 

Geiger,  and  Lichtenstein),  A.,  ii, 

561. 
Octaglycine    anhydride   (Cuktitts),  A., 

i,  478. 
Octaglycol  isobutyrate  (Kikchbatjm),  A., 

i,  473. 
Octahydroanthracene  and  its  pierate  and 

bromo-   and  chloro-derivatives   (GoD- 

chot),  a.,  i,  987. 
Octahydroretene,         constitution         of 

(TscHiRCH     and     Studer),     A.,     i, 

80. 
?i-Octaldehyde  and   its   oxime,   phenyl- 

hydrazone,  and  diethylacetal  (Blaise), 

A.,  i,  370. 
Octamethyl^^rrt-aminotetraphenylpyr- 

azine   (Sachs  and  Steixert),  A. ,  i, 

506. 
Octane.     Sec  )3)35-Trimethylpentane. 
cyc/oOctane  derivatives,  attempts  to  syn- 

thesise  (Buchner  and  Scheda),  A.,  i, 

412. 
Octanedicarbozylic  acid.     See  7i-Heptyl- 

malonic  acid. 
isoOctenoic  acid,    bromo-    (Fittio    and 

Kraen'cker),  a.,  i,  556. 
Octenyl  alcohol.     See  Ethylhexenol. 
Octoic   acid.        See   j85-Dimethylhexoic 

acid. 
Octyl  alcohol.    See  Diethylisoamylcarb- 

inol. 
sec. -Octyl  phenylurethane  (Bloch),  A., 

i,  152. 
sec.-Octylacetoacetic  acid,     ethyl    ester 

(LocQUiN),  A.,  i,  646. 
Octylene  from  Citrus  oils  (Burge.ss  and 
Page),T.,  1328;  P.,  181. 

See  also  fle-dimethyl-A^-hexene. 
glycol.        See    j335-Trimethylamylene 
o5-glycol. 

ditert. -y- glycol,     transformations     of 
(Pogorzelsky),  a.,  i,  214. 
Odours,  limits  of  sensitiveness  of  (Ber- 
th elot),  A.,  ii,  554. 
Oil-seeds,  mechanism  of    the  action  of 
the      cytoplasm      in      germinating 
(Nicloux),      a.,     ii,      508,      635, 
677. 

germinating,   behaviour  of  fat  in  (v. 
forth),  a.,  ii,  70, 


Oils,  influence  of  decomposition  products 
of  proteid  matter  on  the  saponifica- 
tion of,  by  cytoplasm  (Urbaix  and 
Saugon),  a.,  ii,  635;  (Urbain, 
Perruchon,  and  Lakcox),  A.,  ii, 
835. 
compounded,  saponification   of  (CoN- 

RADSOX),  A.,  ii,  58. 
ethereal  (Schimmel  &  Co.),  A.,  i,  603. 
two  new  Algerian   (Jeancard  and 

Satie),  a.,  i,  516. 
from  fresh  flowers  (v.  Soden),  A., 

i,  515. 
estimation  of  aldehydes  and  ketones 
in  (Burgess),  A.',  ii,  371 ;  (Sadt- 
ler),  a.,  ii,  372. 
fatty,  colour  reactions  of  (Ereis),  A., 

ii,  790. 
comparison  of  the  halogen  absorption 
of,  bv  various  methods  (Tolman), 
A.,  ii,  789. 
apparatus  for  the  detection  of  falsifica- 
tions in  (Tortelli),  A.,  ii,  598. 
thermostat  for  use  in  connection  with 
the   refractometric   examination    of 
(Thorpe),  T.,  257  ;  P.,  12. 
estimation  of  the  iodine  value  of,  by 
the  iodine-bromide  method  (Arch- 
butt),  a.,  ii,  374. 
estimation   of  sulphur  in  (Graefe), 
A.,  ii,  514. 
Olefines,    synthesis  of   (Sabatier   and 
Mailhe),  a.,  i,  666. 
addition  of  haloids  to,  in  acetic  acid 
and    aqueous    solutions    (Ipatieff 
and  Dechaxoff),  A.,i,  705. 
arylated,  and  their  reduction  to  aryl- 
paraflBns  (Klages  and  Heilmanx), 
A.,  i,  487. 
See  also  Hydrocarbons. 
Oleic  acid,  action  of  nitrogen  peroxide  on 
(Egoroff),  a.,  i,  217. 
and    its  analogues,    iodochlorides    of 
(Aktiex-Gesellschaft  FiJR  AxiL- 
in-Fabrikation),  a.,  i,  644. 
isoamyl   ester,    biochemical   synthesis 
of  (Pottevin),  a.,  i,  284. 
Aa-Oleic   acid  and   its  ethyl  ester  (Le 

Sueur),  T.,  1708;  P.,  207. 
A^-Oleic  acid  and  its  salts,  ethyl  ester, 

and  amide  (Poxzio),  A.,  i,  548. 
Olein,   biochemical    synthesis    of  (PoT- 

TEVix),  A.,  i,  284. 
Olive  oil,  Tunisian  (Milliau),  A.,  ii,  456. 
Ononetin  and  its  formyl  derivative  and 
their  reactions  (v.  Hemmelmayr),  A., 
i,  814. 
Ononin  (v.  Hemmelmayr),  A.,  i,  814. 
Opianic  acid,  nitro-,  esterification  of,  and 
oxidation  of  the  esters  (Wegscheider, 
Kusy  von  DthBRAV,  and  v.  RusNov), 
A.,  i,  59. 
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Opianyl-lupineine  (Chininfarrik 

Braunschweig,    Biichler   &    Co.), 
A.,  i,  686. 
Opium,   estimation  of  codeine   in  (Cas- 
PAKi),  A.,  ii,  791. 
estimation  of  morphine  in   (Aslano- 
GLOu),  A.,  ii,  219  ;  (Schiduowitz), 
A.,  ii,  523. 
estimation  of  morphine  in  tincture  of 
opium   and  in    (Dowzard),  A.,  ii, 
218. 
Opium  alkaloids.     See  Alkaloi'ls. 
Optical  activity.     See  Photocliemistry. 
Orange   flowers,     distribution  of    some 
organic    substances    in  (Charabot 
and  Laloue),  A.,  ii,  634. 
oil  of  (v.  Soden),  a.,  i,  515. 
Orange   oil,    South   American    (Umney 

and  Bennett),  A.,  i,  331. 
Orcinol,    diacctyl    derivative   (Collie), 
T.,  976  ;  P.,  159. 
diazo-  and  methylene  compounds,  and 
two   new   homologues   of    (Simon), 
A.,  i,   405. 
Orcinol,  i3-araino-,  derivatives  of  (Hen- 
KiCH,  Meyer,  and  Dorschky),  A., 
i,  494. 
2:4-  and  2:6-c?iamino-  (Henrigh  and 

Dorschky),  A.,  i,  501. 
isonitroso-,  and  its  methyl  ether,  forma- 
tion of  (Pollak),  a.,  i,  46. 
Orcinolcarboxylic  acid,  action  of  methyl 
iodide    and    sodium    on    (Herzig, 
Wenzel,  and  Ktjrzweil),  A.,  i,  247. 
ether-esters    (Herzig,    Wenzel,  and 
Kurzweil),  a.,  i,  246. 
Ores,    estimation   of  antimony,  arsenic, 

and  tin  in  (Angenot),  A.,  ii,  784. 
Orexine,  benzoylation  of  (Heller  and 

KiJHN),  A.,  i,  943. 
Organic  compounds,  stereochemistry   of 
(Pfeiffer),  a.,   ii,  525  ;  (Bruni), 
A.,  ii,  527. 
heats    of    combustion  of  (Lemoult), 
A.,  ii,  12,  310,  382,  605,  805  ;  (Fis- 
cher   and    Wrede),  A.,    ii,    468  ; 
(Thomsen),  a.,  ii,  605. 
heat    of    formation     of,     Thomson's 
theory  of  tlie  (LagerlSf),  A.,   ii, 
382,  605. 
electrolytic  oxidation  of  (Farbwerke 
voRM,  Meister,  Lucius,  &  BRiJN- 
ing),  A.J  i,  813. 
solid  solutions  between  (Garelli  and 
GoRNi),   A.,  ii,  711;   (Bruni  and 
Trovanelli),  a.,  ii,  712. 
polymerisation  of,   in  the  solid   state 

(Longinescu),  a.,  ii,  387. 
reactions   involving    the    addition    of 
hydrogen  cyanide  to  (Lapworth), 
T.,   1206,    1214  ;    P.,   177  ;   (Hann 
and  Lapworth),  T.,  1355  ;  P.,  183. 


Organic  compounds  containing  nitrogen, 
calculation  of  the  heats  of  com- 
bustion of  (Lemoult),  A.,  ii,  382. 
containing  sulphur  and  halogens,  heat 
of  combustion  of  (Lemoult),  A., 
ii,  605. 
unsaturated,  iodine  value  of  (Ingle), 

A.,  ii,  456. 
method      for     the     rapid     ultimate 
analysis  of    certain    (Collie),    T.,'. 
1111  ;  P.,  174. 
estimation  of   arsenic    or  phosphorus 

in  (Monthul:]^),  A.,  ii,  680. 
estimation    of    hydroxyl    groups     in 
(Hibbert  and    Sudborough),    T., 
933. 
estimation    of  halogens   in    (Prings- 
heim),    a.,    ii,    146,    447;     (Bau- 
bigny  and  Chavanne),  A.,  ii,  203. 
estimation  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus 
in  (v.  Konek),  a.,  ii,  588. 
Organic  matter,  new  method  for  destroy- 
ing, in  toxicological  analyses  (Gas- 
PARiNi),  A.,  ii,  785. 
estimation  of,  in  water  (Lenormand), 
A.,  ii,  215. 
Organic  substances,  discontinuous  glow 
spectra  of  solid  (Goldstein),  A.,  ii, 
689. 
use  of  pumice  to  facilitate  the  com- 
bustion of  (Duyk),  a.,  ii,  685. 
Organism,    intraorganic   combustion   in 
the  (Tissot),  a.,  ii,  576. 
oxidation  and  reduction  in  the  (Kastle 

and  Elvove),  A.,  ii,  354. 
reducing   action    of   the,    under    the 
influence  of  cold  (Herter),  A.,  ii, 
673. 
behaviour  of  carbon  monoxide  in  the 

'(Giacosa),  a.,  ii,  56,  429. 
action  of  formic  acid  on  the  (Clement  ; 

Garrigue),  a.,  ii,  430. 
chemical   combination   and   action   of 
absorbed       phosphorus       in       the 
(Plavec),  a.,  ii,  672. 
formation  of  acetone  in  the  (Satta), 

A.,  ii,  829. 
alimentary   origin   of    arsenic   in   the 
(Gautier  and  Clausmann),  A.,  ii, 
626. 
origin  of  organic  chlorine  compounds 

in  the  (Perin),  A.,  ii,  59. 
choline  in  the  (Struve),  A.,  ii,  364. 
localisation  of  morphine  in  the  (Totze), 

A.,  ii,  220. 
formation  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  (MoN- 

tuori),  a.,  ii,  137. 
fate  of  amino-acids  in  the,  after  intra- 
vascular injection  (Stoll^),  A.,  ii, 
196. 
fate  of  cystin  in  the  (Blum),  A.,  ii, 
193. 
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Organism,  fate  of  cyclic   terpenes  'and 

camphor     in     the     (Fromm      and 

Clemens),    A.,   i,    177;    (Fkomm), 

A.,  ii,  360. 

removal  of  the   ainino-groiip    in  the 

(Lang),  A.,  ii,  427. 
local   retention   of   chlorides   in    the, 
following     injection     of     different 
substances  (AcHARD  and  Gaillard), 
A.,  ii,  59. 
destruction    of    epinephrine     in     the 
(Embden   and  v.    Furth),  A.,   ii, 
61. 
resolution  of  salol  in  the  (Lttsini),  A., 

ii,  359. 
female,    influence    of    castration    on 
the  pliosphorus  of  the  (Heymann), 
A.,  ii,  355. 
Organs,  autolysis  of  animal  (Charrin), 
A.,  ii,  501. 
autolytic  extract  of,  coagulative  action 
of,  on  milk  and  on  alburaose  solu- 
tions (NtJRXBERG),  A.,  ii,  187. 
alcohol  in  (Laxdsberg),  A.,  ii,  499. 
amount  of  calcium  and  magnesium  in 

various  (Toyoxaga),  A.,  ii,  751. 
the      sugar-destroying      ferment      in 
(HiRSCH),      A.,      ii,      60 ;     (Fein- 
schmidt),  a.,  ii,  61. 
quantity    of    fat     in    some    (Rumpf, 
Denn-stedt,  and  Groxover),    A., 
ii,  136. 
glycogen  in  (LoESCHCKE),  A.,  ii,  576. 
estimation  of  the  inorganic  constituents 
of  human  (Dexnstedt  and  Rumpf), 
A.,  ii,  447. 
detection  and  estimation  of  traces  of 
arsenic  in  (Bertraxd),  A.,  ii,  85. 
Orsellic  acid,  formula  of  (Joillard),  A., 

i,  593. 
Orsellinic  acid,  constitution  of  (Henrich 
and  Dorschky),  A.,  i,  501. 
ether-esters    (Herzig,    Wenzel,  and 
Kurzweil),  a.,  i,  247. 
Orsellinic  acid,    aniino-,    and   its  ethyl 
ester,    derivatives    of   (Henrich   and 
Douschky),  a.,  i,  502. 
Orthoclase,    new  variety   of  (Duparc), 

A.,  ii,  349. 
Orthonitric  acid.     See  under  Nitrogen. 
Osazones,  estimation  of  nitrogen  in,  by 
Kjeldahl's  method  (Milbauer),  A.,  ii, 
207. 
Osmosis    and     Osmotic    pressure.     See 

Diffusion. 
Osmotic  phenomena,  fundamental  law  of 

(Auifcs),  A.,  ii,  648. 
Osotetrazines  (Stoll^),  A.,  i,  200. 
Osotriazoles,  reduced,  formation  of  (H. 

and  A.  v.  Euler),  A.,  i,  197. 
Osseomucoid  (Siefert  and  Gies),  A., 
ii,  61. 


Ova,  structural  changes  of,  in  anisotonic 
solutions  and  saponia  (Sollmann), 
A.,  ii,  673. 
See  also  Eggs. 
Oven,    new    heating,   for  sealed    tubes, 
which  can  be  shaken  (Thoms),  A.,  ii, 
110. 
Ovimucoidand  serum-mucoid  (Zanetti), 

A.,  i,  128. 
Ox  bile.     See  Bile, 
spleen  and  serum,  proteolytic  enzymes 

of  (Hedix),  a.,  i,  58. 
testis.     See  Testis. 
l:3:4-Ozadiazole,     chlorophenyl     deriv- 
atives (StolliS  and  Foerster),  A., 
i,  627. 
tolyl  and  benzyl  derivatives  (Stoll:^ 
and  Stevexs^,  A.,  i,  626. 
Oxalacetic  acid  (Simon),  A.,  i,  11. 
esters,    action    of    diazochlorides    on 

(Rabischoxg),  a.,  i,  272,  273. 
ethyl  ester,  product  of  the  spontaneous 
change  of  (Simon),  A.,  i,  648. 
reaction     of,     with     aldehydes     in 
I)resence  of  ammonia  and  amines 
(Simon  and  Conduch^)    A.,   i, 
521,  812. 
condensation  of,  with  formaldehyde 
(Blaise  and  Gault),  A.,  i,  762. 
Oxalic  acid,  formation  of,  in  the  organ- 
ism (Montuori),  a.,  ii,  137. 
formation       of,     in      green      plants 

(Bexecke),  a.,  ii,  508. 
electrical  conductivity  of  solutions  of, 
in  presence  of  neutral  salts  (Fedo- 
roff),  a.,  ii,  157. 
cryoscopic  observations  on  solutions  of, 
in  presence  of  neutral  salts  (Fedo- 
roff),  a.,  i,  220. 
coefficient  of  distribution  of,  between 
water   and    ether    in    presence     of 
neutral    salts    (Fedoroff),    A.,   i, 
221. 
interaction  of,  with  chromic  hydroxide 

(Werner),  T.,  1439;  P.,  186. 
oxidation   of,  by   free   and   combined 
oxygen   (JoRissEX   and   Reicher), 
A.,  i,  6. 
containiug    sulphur,     derivatives    of 
(Reissert),  a.,  i,  990. 
Oxalic  acid,  salts,  decomposition  of,  by 
heat  (Scott),  P.,  156. 
alkaline  earth  salts,  solubility  of,  in 
acetic  acid  (Herz  and  MuHs),  A.,  i, 
11. 
ammonium  salt,  stability  of  standard 
solutions     of     (Gardner     and 
North),  A.,  ii,  591. 
{ammonium    quadroxalcUe)    (WlB- 
land),  a.,  i,  55. 
calcium  salt,  r6le  of,  in  plant  nutrition 
(Amar),  a.,  ii,  199. 
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Oxalic   acid,   magnesium  salt,   aqueous 
solutions  of    (KoHLRAUSCH   and 
Mylius),  a.,  i,  850. 
precipitation  of,  with  calcium  oxal- 
ate (Knigut),  a.,  ii,  368. 
potassium  salt  {jjotassium  tetroxalatc) 
in  volumetric  analysis  (Kuhling), 
A.,  ii,  80  ;  (Lunge),  A.,  ii,  289,  771. 
tliallium  salts  (Rabe  and  Steinmetz), 
A.,  i,  140. 
Oxalic  acid,  ethyl  ester,    compound  of, 
with  aluminium  chloride  (Walker 
and  Spencer),  T.,  1107  ;  P.,  135. 
methyl  ester,  compound  of,  with  iodine 
and  potassium  iodide  (Clover),  A., 
i,  322. 
Oxalic    acid,   dichXovo-,   methyl    ester, 
condensation  of,  with  aniline,  phenyl- 
hydrazine,    piperidine,    and   ^j-toluid- 
ine  (Lander),  T.,  984  ;  P.,  131. 
Oxal-jo-toluidide  (Heller  and  Emrich), 

A.,  i,  730. 
Oxamide,  aromatic  derivatives  (Taussig), 

A.,  i,  663. 
Oxanilic    acid,    w-cyano-,    ethyl    ester 

(BoGERT  and  Beans),  A.,  i,  584. 
Oxanilide,    cyano-derivatives     (Bogert 

and  Beans),  A.,  i,  584. 
isoOxazole     and     its      additive     salts 

(Claisen),  a.,  i,  14. 
isoOxazoles,  new  method  of  synthesising 
(Moureu  and  Brachin),  A.,  i,  95  ; 
(Moureu  and  Delange),  A.,  i,  650. 
7- substituted,  action   of  alkali   hydr- 
oxides on  (Claisen),  A.,  i,  15. 
Oxidation,  velocity  of.     See  AflSnity. 
Oxidation     and     reduction     processes, 
coupled,  classification  and   theory   of 
(Luther  and  Schiloff),  A.,  ii,  244, 
Oxide,  C14H28O,  from  sulphuric  acid  and 
butyronepinacone (Zumpfe),  A.,  i,  291. 
Oxidisable  substances,  action  of  eosin  on 

(Straub),  a.,  i,  896. 
Oxidising  substances,  use  of  hydrazine 
sulphate  in  the  estimation  of  (Roberto 
and  RoNGALi),  A.,  ii,  773. 
Oximes,  polymerisation  and  dissociating 
power  of  (DuTOiT  and  Path),  A.,  ii, 
387. 
condensation      of,     with     hydrazines 
(Reutt  and  v.  Pawlew^ski),  A.,  i, 
99. 
condensation  of,  with  thiocarbimides 

(v.  Pawlewski),  A.,  i,  237. 
unsaturated,    action  of  mercury  salts 
on  (Sand  and  Singer),  A.,  i,  23. 
tsoOximes,  cyclic,  of  the   hydroaromatic 
series,  physiological  action  of  (Jacobj, 
Hayashi,    and    Szubinski),    A.,    ii, 
196. 
Oximino-.     See    also   under  the  parent 
Substance,  isonitroso-. 


Oximinoacylmethylglyoxime     peroxides 
and  their  acetyl  derivatives  (Harries 
and  TiETz),  A.,  i,  427. 
Oximino-compounds,   action    of   nitrous 
and  nitric  acids  and  of  the  oxides  of 
nitrogen  on    (Harries,    Tietz,    and 
Mills),  A.,  i,  428. 
a-Oximino-esters,  theory   of  the   trans- 
formation  of    a-substituted  /3-ketonic 
esters  into  (BouvEAULTand  Locquin), 
A.,  i,  847,  848  ;  (Locquin),  A.,  i,  849. 
o-Oximino-fatty  acids  and  their  esters 
(BouvEAULT  and  Locquin),  A.,  i,  848 ; 
(Locquin),  A.,  i,  849. 
Oximinoparasautonin  and  its  acetyl  de- 
rivative (Francesconi),  a.,  i,  i70. 
Oxoctenol   and    its   isomeride  (Priler- 

zaeff),  a.,  i,  795. 
6-Oxy-5-benzoylamino-    and    -5-plithal- 
imino-2-ethylthiolpyrimidines  (John- 
son and  Clapp),  A. ,  i,  820. 
Oxydase  from  mushrooms,  oxidation  of 
vanillin  by  the  (Lerat),  A.,  i,  360. 
detection  of,  in  cows'  and  human  milk 
(Rullmann),  a.,  ii,    304  ;    (Utz), 
A.,  ii,  848. 
Oxydases,  chemical  nature  of  (Chodat 
and  Bach),  A.,  i,  359. 
manganese  salts  as,  in  the  presence  of 

a  colloid  (Trillat),  A.,  i,  359. 

artificial,    action   of,    on   the    tetanus 

toxin   (A.  and    L.   LuMifeRE  and 

Chevrotier),  a.,  ii,  429. 

action    of,    on    infectious    diseases 

(Robin  and  Bardet),  A,,  ii,  429. 

Oxydimethylcampholenol  (B^hal),  A., 

i,  515. 
6-  Oxy-2-etbyltliiolpyriniidine,   5-bromo- 
and  5-methyl  derivatives    ("Wheeler 
and  Johnson),  A.,  i,  625. 
Oxygen,  quadrivalent  (v.  Braun),  A,,i, 
382. 
atomic  weight  of  (Guye  and  Mallet), 

A.,  ii,  392. 
atomic  weight  of,  and  compressibility 
of,  between  one  and  half  an  atmo- 
sphere (Rayleigh),  a.,  ii,  313. 
anodic  evolution  of  (Foerster    and 

Piguet),  a.,  ii,  697. 
evolution  of,  from   cupric  metaborate 

(Guertler),  a.,  ii,  259. 
extraction  of,  Ijy  the  partial  liquefac- 
tion    of     air     with    reflux    action 
(Claude),  A.,  ii,  23. 
basic    properties  of  (Archibald   and 
McIntosh),  T.,  919  ;  P.,  139  ;  (Co- 
hen and  Gatecliff),  P.,  194. 
heat  of  vaporisation  of  (Estreicheb), 

A.,  ii,  478. 
boiling  (Bestelmeyer),  A.,  ii,  477. 
melting  point  of   (Estreicheb),  A., 
ii,  477. 
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Oxygen,    density    of    (Jaqtjerod    and 
PiNTZA),  A.,  ii,  612. 
measurement  of  the  pressure  coefficient 
of,  at  constant  volume  and  different 
initial     pressures    (Makower    and 
Noble),  A.,  ii,  13. 
viscosity    of,    and    its    change    witli 
temperature   (Markowski),  A.,  ii, 
652. 
active,   production  of  (Jorissen),  A., 

ii,  394. 
the  rendering  active  of  (Engler  and 
Broniatowski),  a.,  i,  870;  (Eng- 
ler), A.,  ii,  165,  735 ;  (Baur),  A., 
ii,  339. 
liquid,   preparation  and   properties  of 
(Erdmann  and  Bedford),  A.,  ii, 
328. 
vapour  pressures  of,  on  the  scale  of 
the  constant  volume  oxygen  ther- 
mometer filled  at  different  initial 
pressures  (TRAVERsaud  Fox),  A,, 
ii,  13. 
calorimetric      measurements     with 
(Alt),  a.,  ii,  393. 
solid,  density  of  (Dewar),  A.,  ii,  393. 
comparative  solubility  of,  in  water  and 
in    aqueous   solutions  (Geffcken), 
A.,  ii,  708. 
atmospheric,  solubility  of,  in  sea  water 
and     in     saline     waters     generally 
(Clowes  and  Biggs),  A.,  ii,  392. 
combining   volumes   of,    with   carbon 

monoxide  (Scott),  P.,  85. 
the    catalytic   combination    of,    with 
hydrogen   in  presence   of  platinum 
(Boden'steix),  a.,  ii,  24.5. 
preparation  of  an  explosive  mixture  of 
hydrogen  and  (lecture  experiment) 
(Teclu),  a.,  ii,  477. 
reaction  between,  and  nitric  oxide  at 
low     temperatures     (Francesconi 
and  Sciacca),  A.,  ii,  613. 
removal  of,  by  platinum  (Goldstein), 

A.,  ii,  825. 
absorption    of,    on   alterations  of    its 
partial  pressure  in  the  alveolar  air 
(DuRiG),  A.,  ii,  270. 
influence  of  the  barometric  pressure  on 
the  partial  pressure  of,  in  the  pul- 
monary alveoli  (Aggazzotti),  A.,  ii, 
746. 
mechanism  of  the  supply  of,  to  the 
body  (LoEWY and  Zuntz),  A.,  ii,  572. 
relation  of  luemoglobin  and  (Bohr), 
A.,  ii,  421. 
Oxygen  organic  compounds,  analogy  he- 
tween  organic  nitrogen  compounds 
and  (Tschelinzeff),  A.,  i,  559. 
additive  compounds  of,  with  anhydrous 
magnesium  bromide  (Sudborough, 
HiBBERT,  and  Beard),  P.,  165. 


Oxygen,  estimation  of,  in  blood  (MuL- 

ler),  a.,  ii,  795. 

estimation   of  the  active,   in   oi^anic 

persulphates  (Wolff  and  Wolffen- 

stein),  a.,  ii,  775. 

Oxygenases  (Chodat  and  Bach),  A.,  i, 

704. 
Oxyhaemoglobin,  effects  of  concentration 
and  temperature  on  the  dissociation  of 
(Hesri),  a.,  i,  357. 
Oxylactone,     CJ7H12O5,    isomeric,     and 
their  acyl  derivatives,  from  phenyl- 
pyruvic   acid   and   piperonaldehyde 
(Eklexmeyer  and   Bracx)  A.,  i, 
1016. 
C18H14O3,    from    phenylpyruvic    acid 
and  cinnamaldehyde  (Erlenmeyer 
and  Braun),  A.,  i,  1017. 
CigHjgOj  and  ilis  acyl  derivatives,  from 
phenylpyruvic  acid  and  cuminalde- 
hyde  (Erlexmeyer  and  Kehren), 
A.,  i,  1016. 
a-Oxylactones  and  their  transformations 
(Erlen'meyer  and  Arbenz  ;  Erlen- 
MEYER  and   Kehren),   A.,    i,    1015  ; 
(Erlenmeyer    and    Braun),   A.,   i, 
1016 ;    (Erlenmeyer    and    Latter- 
mann),    a.,   i,  1017  ;   (Erlenmeyer 
and  Reis),  A.,  i,  1018. 
2-0xy-5-methylpyrinudine,       6-amino-. 

See  5-Methylcytosiue. 
6-0xy-5-methylpyrimidine,       2-amino-, 
and  its  salts  (Johnson  and  Clapp), 
A.,  i,  819. 
Oxymethyltriazine,  imino-,  picrate,  cor- 
rected data  for  (Ostrogovich),  A.,  i, 
832. 
o-Oxy-/3-phenyl-7-benzylbutyrolactone 
and  its  transformations  (Erlenmeyer 
and  Rets),  A.,  i,  1018. 
o-0xy-/3-phenyl-7-benzyl-,  )37-diphenyl-, 
and    -;3-nitrophenyl-7-phenyl-bat3nro- 
lactones   and    their  acyl    ilerivatives 
(Erlenmeyer  and  Arbenz),   A.,  i, 
1015. 
aOxy-3-phenyl-7-methoxyphenylbu- 
tyrolactone    and    its   transformations 
and    acyl    derivatives    (Erlenmeyer 
and  Lattermann),  A.,  i,  1017. 
o-Oxy-j3-phenyl-7-7J-wopropylphenylbu- 
tyrolactones,  two  isomeric,  and  their 
transformations   and   acyl  derivatives 
(Erlenmeyer  and  Kehren),  A.,  i, 
1015. 
6-Oxypurine.     See  Hypoxanthine. 
2-Oxypyriniidine,  6-amino-.    See  Cytos- 
ine. 
4:6-rfiamino-,   and   4-chloro-6-amino- 
( Wheeler  and  Jamieson),  A.,  i, 
941. 
Ozobenzene  (Harries  and  Weiss),  A., 
i,  861. 
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Ozone  (Grafenberg),  A.,  ii,  24. 

formation  of,  at  high  temperatures 
(Clement),  A.,  ii,  479. 

formation  of,  from  oxygen  by  the 
silent  electric  discharge  (Warburg), 
A.,  ii,  24  ;  (Gray),  A.,  ii,  25. 

influence  of  the  electrolyte  and  the 
electrodes  on  the  formation  of 
(Kremann),  a.,  ii,  24. 

light  phenomena  caused  by  (Richarz 
and  Schenck),  A.,  ii,  154,  399. 

absorption  of  ultra-violet  rays  in 
(Meyer),  A.,  ii,  2. 

behaviour  of,  and  radioactivity,  anal- 
ogy between  (Richarz  and 
Schenck),  A.,  ii,  154. 

oxidising  action  of  (Harries),  A.,  i, 
15,  361  ;  (Harries  and  Weiss),  A., 
i,  861. 

action  of,  on  ethane  (Bone  and  Drug- 
man),  P.,  127. 

action  of,  on  hydrogen  (Pickel),  A., 
ii,  248. 
Ozone   apparatus  (Elm^orthy),   A.,  ii, 

478. 
Ozonides     (Harries;      Harries     and 

Weil),  A.,  i,  361  ;  (Harries  and  de 

Osa),  a.,  i,  386. 


Faints,  estimation  of  arsenic  in  (Klason 
and  Kohler),  A.,  ii,  208  ;  (Kohler), 
A.,  ii,  588. 
Palacheite.     See  Botryogen. 
Palladium,  influence  of  temperature  and 
pressure    on     the    absorption     and 
diffusion  of  hydrogen  in  (Schmidt), 
A.,  ii,  312. 
catalysis  of  hydrogen  peroxide  (Bre- 
DiG  and  Fortner),  A.,  ii,  318. 
Palladium      ammonium       polysulphide 
(Hofmann  and  Hochtlen),  A.,    ii, 
179. 
Palladium,  electrolytic  precipitation  of 
(Amberg),  a.,  ii,  593. 
estimation     and     separation     of,     by 
acetylene  (Erdmann  and  Makow- 
ka),  a.,  ii,  594. 
estimation  of,  and  separation  of,  from 
metals  (Jannasch  and   Bettges), 
A.,  ii,  519. 
separation    of,    by    hydrazine    (Jan- 
nasch and  Bettges),  A.,  ii,  519  ; 
(Jannasch  and  Rostosky),  A.,  ii, 
594. 
Palmitic  acid  (Le  Sueur),  T.,    1712 ; 
P.,  207. 
from  chaulmoogra  seeds  (Power  and 
Gornall),  T.,  846;  P.,  136. 


Palmitophenone,  ^-hydroxy-  (Auwers), 

A.,  i,  66. 
Pancreas  and  glycosuria  (Lupine),  A., 
ii,  60. 
adaptation  of  the  (Bainbridge),  A., 

ii,  424. 
blood   suppl}'   and    nutrition    of    the 

(May),  a.,  ii,  185. 
end-products  of  the  auto-digestion  of 

the  (Levene),  a.,  ii,  188. 

detection   of   guanidine   amongst   the 

products  of  the  autodigestion  of  the 

(KuTSCHEii  and  Otori),  A.,  ii,  828. 

oxygen   exchange   of  the   (Barceoft 

and  Starling),  A.,  ii,  827. 
active  substance  of  the  (Cohnheim), 

A.,  ii,  675. 
nucleo-proteid  from  the  (Levene  and 

Stookey),  a.,  ii,  498. 
influence  of  the,   on  the  composition 
of  proteid  (Bergell  and  Blumen- 
thal),  a.,  ii,  675. 
proteolytic     action     of     extracts     of 
(Weinland  ;  Vernon),  A.,  ii,  57. 
Pancreatic  juice,  human  (Glaessner), 
A.,  ii,  270. 
composition  of  (de   Zilwa),    A.,   ii, 
574. 
Pancreatic  secretion,  action  of  alkaline 

soaps  on  (Fleig),  A.,  ii,  57. 
Papaveraldine,     amino-,      and     nitro- 
(PscHORR,    Stahlin,     and    Silber- 
bach),  a.,  i,  611. 
Papaveric   acid,  methylbetaine  of,  and 
its  salts  (Goldschmiedt  and  Honig- 
schmid),  a.,  i,  86. 
Papaverine,     attempt      to      synthesise 
(Fritsch),  a.,  i,  94. 
conversion    of,   into    an    isoquinoline 
base     (PscHORR,     Stahlin,      and 
Silberbach),  a.,  i,  611  ;  (Decker 
and  Pschorr),  A.,  i,  927. 
Papaverine,  nitro-,  Hesse's,  constitution 
of,    and   its  alkyl  salts,  and   amino-, 
and   its   acetyl    derivative    and   salts 
(Pschorr,     Stahlin,    and    Silber- 
bach), A.,  i,  611. 
Papaverinium      bases     (Decker     and 
Klauser),  a.,  i,  338  ;  (Decker  and 
Hock),  A. ,  i,  620  ;  (Decker,  Klaus- 
er, and  Girard),  A.,  i,  1045. 
Paper,    estimation    of    wood    fibre    in 

(Teclu),  a.,  ii,  97. 
Papilionacese,  composition  of  some,  at 
different   stages    of    growth    (SoDER- 
baum),  a.,  ii,  508. 
Paracasein.     See  Casein. 
Paraformaldehyde,  action  of,  on  sesqui- 
terpenes (Genvresse),  a.,  i,  602. 
estimation  of  (Kleber),  A.,  ii,  371. 
Paramcecium,  effect  of  certain  stimuli  on 
(TowLE),  A.,  ii,  756. 
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Paramcecium  aurelia,  lethal  action  of 
acids  and  bases  on  (Barkatt),  A.,  ii, 
629. 

Pararosaniline.     See  Rosaniline. 

Farasaccharin,  constitution  of  (Kiliani 
and  Loeffler),  A.,  i,  373. 
oxidation   products   of  (KiLlANi  and 
Loeffler),  A.,  i,  975. 

Parasaccharone  and  Parasaccharonic 
acid,  salts  (Kiliani  and  Loeffler), 
A.,  i,  975. 

Parasaccharopentose  and  its  phenyl- 
benzylhydrazone  (Kiliani  and  Loef- 
fler), A.,  i,  373. 

Parasantonide  and  Parasan tonic  acid 
and  its  cZibronio-  and  mono-  and  di- 
hydroxy- derivatives  (Francesconi), 
A.,  i,  169. 

Parasantoninhydroxamic  acid  (Fran- 
cesconi), A.,  i,  170. 

Parasantoninimide  and  hydroxy-  (Fran- 
cesconi), A.,  i,  169. 

Parasites,  animal  and  vegetable,  calc- 
ium sulphide  for  (Garrigou),  A.,  ii, 
637. 

Parsley  seeds,  French,  oil  of,  the  phenol 
ether  of  the  (Thoms),  A.,  i,  47. 

Pasteur's  method  of  resolving  by  means 
of  active  compounds  (Meyerhoffer), 
A.,  i,  649. 

Patchouli  oil,  composition  of  (v.  Soden 
and  Rojahn),  A.,  i,  904.  | 

Peach  kernel  oil,  analysis  of  (Lewko-   . 
aviisch),  a.,  ii,  456. 

Pear  tree,   presence  of   quinol  in    the 
(Riviere    and    Bailhache),   A.,   ii,    j 
583.  j 

Peat,  occurrence  of  unusually  large 
amounts  of  injurious  sulphur  com- 
pounds in  (Minssen),  a.,  ii,  586. 

Pelargonic  acid,  a-bromo-,  and  a-hydr- 
oxy-,  and  its  acetyl  derivative,  and 
their  esters  (Blaise),  A.,  i,  369. 

Pellets,  press  for  the  preparation  of 
(Fkeundler),  a.,  ii,  652. 

?i-Pentadecanal  (Blaise),  A.,  i,  370. 

Pentadecyl  alcohol.  See  isoButyldiwo- 
amylc.artiinol. 

07-Pentadiene  and  its  tetrabromide 
(Wosnesensky),  a.,  i,  641. 

Pentaglycol,  ester  of  (Franke  and 
Kohn),  a.,  i,  845. 

Pentamethyldehydrohaeniatoxylins,  a- 
and  3-  (Herzig  and  Pollak),  A.,  i, 
81. 

Pentamethylenediamine,  formation  of, 
from  piperidine,  and  its  salts  and 
benzenesulphonyl  derivative  (v. 
Bkaun),  a.,  i,  1019. 

Pentamethylenedi-phthalamic  acid  and 
-phthalimide  (v.  Braun),  A.,  i, 
1019. 


l:2:2:5:5-Pentamethylpyrrolidine-3- 

carbozylic  acid  and  its  ester,  additive 

salts,  and  the  methiodide  of  the  amide 

(Pauly  and  Hultenschmidt),  A.,  i, 

87. 
Pentane,      i35-rfibromo-       (Porai-Kos- 
chitz),  a.,  i,  363. 

ae-rfibromo-  (v.  Braun),  A.,  i,  841. 

ae-rf/chloro-  (v.  Braun),  A.,   i,  918, 
1019. 

oe-rfihydroxy-,      and     its      diacetate 
(Hamonet),  a.,  i,  643. 

<iihydroxy-.    See  also  Amylene  glycol, 
Pentaglycol,  and  Pentane-/35-diol. 

See  also  /3-Methylbutane. 
c^/cZoPentane  (Eijkman),  A.,  i,  26. 
Pentanedicarboxylic    acids.       See    Di- 

methylglutaric   acids,   )3-Methyladipic 

acid,    Pimelic    acid,    and    Trimethyl- 

succinic  acid. 
Pentane-j85-diol  and  its  diacetate  (Porai- 
Koschitz),  a.,  i,  363. 

See  also  Amylene  glycol  and  Penta- 
glycol. 
Pentanesulphonic  acid,    hydroxy-,   and 

its  salts  (Worstall),  A.,  i,  1. 
Pentane-o7e-tricarboxylic  acid  and  7- 

cyano-,    ethyl    esters    (Perkix),    T., 

417;  P.,  51. 
Pentanetrlcarboxylic  acid.     See  also  j8- 

Methylbutane-aa5-lricarboxylic  acid. 
Pentaphenylguanidine      (Steindorff), 

A.,  i,  452. 
Pentenedicarboxylic    acids.       See    Di- 

methylaticonic  acid,  Dimethylitaconic 

acid,      Ethylmesaconic      acid,      and 

Metliylethylfumaric  acid. 
AJ3-Pentenoic  acid,  broino-  (Fittig  and 

Schern),  A.,  i,  555. 
Pentenoic  acids  and   their  p-toluidides 
(Fichter  and  Pfister),  A.,  i,  547. 
Pentenylmesitylene  and  its  nitrosochlor- 

ide  (Klages  and  Stamm),  A.,  i,  303. 
Pentinene.     See    s-Dimethylallene    and 

Pentadiene. 
Pentosan-containing  substances,  hydro- 
lysis of,  by  dilute  acids  or  by  sulphites 

(Hauers  and  Tollexs),  A.,  i,  16. 
Pentosans  as  constituents  of  foods  (v. 

RuDNO  RuDZiNSKi),  A.,  ii,  284. 
Pentoses,    isolation    of    (Haiters    and 

TOLLENS),  A.,  i,  16. 
Pentosuria,  a  case  of,  with  excretion  of 

optically  active  arabinose  (LuzzATTo), 

A.,  ii,  832 
Pentaronic  acid  and  its  anhydride  and 

seraicarbazide  (Fromm  and  Clemens), 
A.,  i,  177. 
Pentylene.     See  Amylene. 
iwPentylmesitylene    and    its   dibromo- 
derivative  and  8alphomcacid(KLAO£a 
and  Stamm),  A.,  i,  483. 
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Pepsin,  velocity  of  secretion  of,  in  the 
dog  (Herzog),  a.,  ii,  497. 
action  of  certain  antiseptics  on  (Gro- 

ber),  a.,  ii,  673. 
variations  in  the  action  of,  on  fibrin 
in  acid  liquids  at  50°  (Disdier),  A., 
i,  211. 
autodigestion  of  (Herlitzka),  A.,  ii, 
828. 
Pepsin  activity,  inhibition  of,  by  salts 

(ScHUTz),  A.,  ii,  573. 
Pepsin-glutinpeptone      and     its     salts 

(Scheermesser),  a.,  i,  463. 
Peptone  in  plant  seeds  (Mack),  A.,  ii, 
762. 
intravenous  injection  of  (Hamburger), 
A.,  ii,  501. 
Peracetic  acid  (Clover  and  Houghton), 

A.,  i,  707. 
Peracids,  organic,  formation  of  (Clover 

and  Houghton),  A.,  i,  707. 
Peradrenalone    (Friedmann),     A.,     i, 

1069. 
Percaglohulin,  a  proteid  of  the  ovary 

of  the  perch  (Morner),  A.,  i,  356. 
Perchlorate.     See  under  Chlorine. 
Perfusion    stopcock    (Locke),    A.,    ii, 

422. 
Periodic  acid  and  Periodides.    See  under 

Iodine. 
Periodic  system  and  valency  (Abegg), 
A.,  ii,  475. 
comparative  studies  in  the  (Rudorf), 
A.,  ii,  113. 
Peroxides,  function  of,  in  the  living  cell 
(Chodat  and   Bach),   A.,  i,   359; 
(Bach  and  Chodat),   A.,    i,   542, 
792. 
organic,    formation   of    (Clover  and 

HouGHTftN),  A,,  i,  707. 
detection  of  (Reichard),  A.,  ii,  146. 
Peroxydase,  function  of,  in  the  reaction 
between     hydrogen    peroxide     and 
hydriodic     acid     (Bach),     A.,     ii, 
810. 
action  of,  on  vanillin   (Bourquelot 
and  Marchadier),  A.,  ii,  552. 
Peroxydase  reaction,  rate  of  the  (Bach 

and  Chodat),  A.,  i,  792. 
Peroxydases  (Bach  and  Chodat),  A.,  i, 

542. 
Peroxylaminesulphonates  (sulphazilates) 
■  (Haga),  T.,  78. 
Peroxylaminesulphonic  acid  (Divers), 

T.,  108. 
Perseitol    heptaphenylcarbamate     (Ma- 

QUENNE  and  GooDVi^iN),  A.,  i,  372. 
Persodine  and  strychnine  (Bufalini),  A., 

ii,68fe 
Persaccinic  acid  (Clover  and  Hough- 
ton), A.,  i,  708. 
Persulphates.     See  under  Sulphur. 


Perthiocyanic     acid,     constitution      of 

(Hantzsch  and  Wolvekamp),  A,,  i, 

718. 
Petitgrain   oil  (Jeancard  and  Satie), 
A.,  i,  75. 

nerol    from   (Heine  &   Co.),   A.,    i, 
808. 
Petroleum,  preparation  of  organic  acids 
from  (Zelinsky),  A.,  i,  811. 

radioactive  gas  from  crude  (Burton), 
A.,  ii,  694. 

Italian,  hydrocarbons  in  (Balbiano 
and  Zeppa),  A.,  ii,  45. 

light,  inflammation  of  (Just),  A.,  i, 
361. 

Louisiana,   hydrocarbons  in   (Coates 
and  Best),  A.,  ii,  45. 
Petrosdimoni  sativum.     See  Parsley. 
Petterdite,    a    new    lead    oxychloride, 

from   Tasmania  (Twelvetrees),   A,, 

ii,  48. 
Phanerogams,  can  caesium  and  lithium 

exert  any  stimulant  action  on  ?  (Naka- 

mura),  a.,  ii,  762. 
Pharmacolite,    artificial    production    of 

(de  Schulten),  a.,  ii,  492. 
Phase  rule.  See  Equilibrium. 
Phaseolunatin,  the  cyauogenetic  glucos- 

ide  of  Phaseolus  lunatus  and  Phaseo- 

lunatinic  acid  (Dunstan  and  Henry), 

A.,  ii,  71. 
Phellandrene   and  its  nitro-derivatives 

and  nitrites  (Wallace  and  Beschke), 

A.,  i,  1035. 
Phellanic  acid,  iodo-  (v.  Schmidt),  A., 

i,  501. 
Phellonic,  isoPhellonic,  and  Phellogenic 

acids  (v.  Schmidt),  A.,  i,  501. 
Phenacylacetoacetic    acid,    ethyl  ester, 

action  of  phenylhydrazine  and  serai- 
car  bazide  on  (BoRSCHE  and  Spanna- 

gel),  a.,  i,  778. 
Phenacylbenzoylacetic  acid,  ethyl  ester, 

action  of  phenylhydrazine  and  semi- 

carbazide  on  (BoRSCHE  and  Spanna- 

gel),  a.,  i,  779. 
Phenanthrachlorophenazine   (  Ullm ann 

and  Mauthner),  A.,  i,  192. 
Phenanthraphenazine,bromo-derivatives 

(Schmidt),  A.,  i,  1033  ;  (Schmidt  and 

JuNGHAUs),      A.,     i,      1033,     1034; 

(Schmidt     and     Ladneb),     A.,     i, 

1035. 
Phenanthraquinone,     condensation    of, 

with   ketonic   compounds   (Japp   and 

Wood),  P.,  221. 
Phenanthraquinone,  i-.b-dmiamo- 

(Schmidt  and  Kampf),  A.,  i,  71. 

bromo-derivatives,  and  their  oximes 
(Schmidt),  A.,  i,  1033  ;  (Schimdt 
and  Junghaus),  A.,  i,  1033,  1034 ; 
(Schmidt  and  Ladnek),  A.,  i,  1034. 
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Fhenanthraqainone,        2:7-rfihydroxy-, 
and  its  diacetyl  derivative  (Schmidt 
and  Kampf),  A.,  i,  70. 
4:5-rf!hydroxy-,     and     its     dibenzoyl 
derivative  (Schmidt  and   Kampf), 
A.,  i,  71. 
nitro- derivatives,    and     their    oximes 
(Schmidt  ;  Schmidt  and  Austin), 
A.,  i,  69  ;  (Schmidt  and  Kampf), 
A.,  i,  69,  70,  71. 
electrochemical  reduction  of  (MoL- 
ler),  a.,  i,  345. 
Fhenanthraqainone-mono-  and  di-sulph- 
onic   acids,    2-bronio-  (Schmidt  and 
JuxGHArs),  a.,  i,  1034. 
Fhenanthrazine,  rftbromo-  (Schmidt  and 

JuxGHAi's),  A.,  i,  1034. 
Phenanthrene,      formation      of,      from 
fluorene  (Graebe),  A.,  i,  988. 
action  of  chromyl  chloride  on  (Hender- 
son and  Gray),  T.,  1014  ;  P.,  173. 
Phenanthrene,  bromo-  and  bromonitro- 
derivatives  (Schmidt  and  Ladner), 
A.,  i,  1035. 
j3-rfibromo-   (Werner    and    Eggee), 

A.,  i,  863. 
2-bromo-8:9-rfihydroxy-,  and   its  di- 
acetyl   derivative    (Schmidt    and 
Jttnghaus),  a.,  i,  1033. 
9:10-rf2hydroxy-,     and    its    diacetyl, 
amino-,      and      nitro-derivatives 
(Schmidt  and  Austin),    A.,  i, 
69  ;  (Schmidt  and  Kampf),  A., 
i,  70,  71. 
and      its      dibenzoyl       derivative 
(Knesch),  a.,  i,  812. 
Phenanthrene  series,  researches  in  the 
(Schmidt),  A.,  i,  69,  70,  71  ;  (Wer- 
ner), A.,  i,  863. 
Phenanthreno-A"-methyltetrahydro- 
papaverine     methiodide     (Pschorr, 
Stahlin,    and    Silberbach),   A.,    i, 
612. 
Phenaziminobenzene,    4-chloro-    (Ull- 
mann,  Deli^tra,  and  Kogan),  A.,  i, 
776. 
Phenazine,  7-bromo-  and  7-chloro-2:3- 
rfiamino-,  and  7-bromo-  and  7-chloro- 
2-amino-3-hydroxy-,  and   their    salts 
(Ullmann   and  Mauthner),   A.,    i, 
192. 
Phenazinecarboxylic    acid,    2-amiuo-3- 
hydroxv- (Ullmann  and  Mauthner), 
A.,  i,  193. 
Phenazine-5:10-ozide  and  its  bromo- and 
nitro-derivatives  (Wohl  and  Ahlert), 
A.,  i,  201. 
/)-Phenetidine,   thioacyl    derivatives    of 

(Sachs  and  Loevy),  A.,  i,  307. 
^-Phenetidine-o-solphonic  acid  (Aktien- 
Gesellschaft  FiJR  Anilin-Fabrik- 
ation),  a.,  i,  310. 


Fhenetole,  2:5-dia.mmo-,  iV^-dibenzoyl 
derivative,  and  5-nitro-2-amino- 
(Jacobson  and  Honigsberger),  A., 
i,  207. 
bromo-,  action  of  magnesinm  and 
organo-magnesium  compounds  on 
(Gbignard),  a.,  i,  494, 
3-chloro-4:6-dtnitro-  (Blanksma),  A., 

i,  577. 
^-nitroso-  (Rising),  A.,  i,  238. 
js-Phenetyldimethyl-o-naphthamidine 
and   its   platinichloride   (v.    Braun), 
A.,  i,  689. 
??i-Phenetylhydroxylanune  (Bamberger 

and  Czerkis),  A.,  i,  238. 
p-Phenetylhydroxylamine  (Rising),  A., 

i,  237. 
Phenol,  C14H14O,  and  its  phenylurethane, 
from   the  reduction   of    2-phenylcou- 
maran  (Stoermer  and  Reuter),  A., 
i,  181 ;   (Stoekmer  and  Kippe),  A., 
i,  183. 
Phenol,  viscosity  of  mixtures  of  water 
and  (Scarpa),  A.,  i,  492. 
bromination    of   (Hewitt,    Kenner, 

and  Silk),  T.,  1225;  P.,  125. 
oxidation    of,    with    Caro's    reagent 
(Bamberger  and  Czeekis),  A.,  i, 
238. 
limit  of  coupling  diazobenzene  with 

(Vignon),  a.,  i,  699. 
condensation  products  of,  with   fatty 

aldehydes  (Lunjak),  A.,  i,  495. 
combination  of,  with  o-nitrobenzalde- 
hyde   in    presence   of    hydrochloric 
acid  (Guyot  and   Hallee),  A.,  i, 
530. 
Phenol,  o-amino-,  and  o-nitro-,   0-  and 
A^-acyl     derivatives     of   (Auwees, 
Bergs,   and  Winternitz),   A.,   i, 
740. 
23-amino-,anditsderivatiTes,electrolytic 
preparation    of    (Darmstadter), 
A.,  i,  664,  1001. 
and  its  ethers,  action  of  pyruvic  and 
pyrotartaric  acids  on  (Giuffrid.a. 
and  Chimienti),  A.,  i,  1047. 
dinitrophenyl  ether  of,  and  its  acetyl 
derivatives        (Reverdin       and 
Dresel),  a.,  i,  579. 
acyl  derivatives,  azo-compounds  from 

(Dahl  &  Co.),  a.,  i,  207,  459. 
benzoyl    derivatives  (Auwees  and 
Sonnenstuhl),  a.,  i,  1055. 
0-,   m-,   and  jo-amino-,   behaviour  of, 
towards  Caro's  reagent  (  Bamberger 
and  Czerkis),  A.,  i,  238. 
Z-A-diamino-,   iV'-dibenzoyl  derivative 
and    its    benzoate    (Jacobson    and 
Honigsberger),  A.,  i,  207. 
bromo-  and  chloro-,   thiobenzoates  of 
(Taboury),  a.,  i,  493. 
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Phenol,   tetra-   and    'penta-chloro-,    and 

their  ethers  and  derivatives  (Biltz 

and  Giese),  A.,  i,  1000. 
2-chloro-4-amino-,     acetyl     derivative 

(Dahl  &  Co.),  A.,  i,  459. 
3-chloro-4-aniino-,  dinitrophenyl  ether 

of,      and      its     acetyl     derivatives 

(Reverdin    and    Dresel),    A.,    i, 

579. 
4-chloro-2-amino-,  A''-acetyl  derivative 
(Upson),  A.,  i,  736. 

azo-dyes      from     (Aktien-Ge,sell- 

SCHAFT     FUR      AnILIN-FabRIKA- 

tion),  a.,  i,  353. 
4-ch]oro  2-amino-,        and        4-chloro- 

2-nitro-,  acetyl  derivatives  (Upsok), 

A.,  i,  736. 
chlororfzamino-,  azo-dyes  from  ethers  of 

(Gesellschaft     FtJR     Chemische 

Industrie  in  Basel),  A.,  i,  1064. 
chloronitroamino-derivatives  of 

(Chemische  Fabrik  vorm.  Sandoz), 

A.,i,  311. 
o-iodo-,  p-toluenesulphonyl  derivative 

(Ullmann),  a.,  i,  727. 
2:3:5-<rwodo-,    and    its     ethyl    ether 

and     acetate     (Brenans),     A.,    i, 

157. 
o-mono-  and  2:4-rfi-nitro-,  mixtures  of, 

with    naphthalene    (Saposhnikoff 

and  Helwig),  A.,  i,  398. 
^-nitro-,  as  indicator  (Spiegel),  A.,  ii, 

512. 
m-   and  ^-nitro-,    oxidation   of,    with 

Caro's    reagent    (Bamberger    and 

Czerkis),  a.,  i,  238. 
Mnitro-.  ■  See  Picric  acid. 
cZinitroamino-.     See  Picramic  acid. 
4-nitroso-3-amino-   (Bertels),    A.,    i, 

620. 
thio-.     See  Phenyl  mercaptan. 
Phenol  ethers  (Thoms),  A.,  i,  47. 

preparation     and     hydrolysis    of,    by 

Gatterniann's     method     (AuwERs), 

A.,  i,  67. 
behaviour  of,  on  distillation  with  zinc 

dust  (Thoms).  A.,  i,  401. 
unsaturated,  reduction  of,  by  sodium 

and  alcohol  (Klages  and   Eppels- 

heim),  a.,  i,  45;  (Klages),  A.,  i, 

1001. 
Phenol     ethers,     bromo-,      magnesium 
derivatives  of,  action  of  carbon  dioxide 
on  (Bodroux),  a.,  i,  166. 
Phenols,  synthesis  of  (Bodroux),  A.,  i, 

156. 
heats    of    combustion    of,    viewed    as 

additive  properties  (Lemoult),  A., 

ii,  12. 
electrolytic   oxidation   of  (A.  G.  and 

F.     M.    Perkin),     T.,    243  ;     P., 

18. 


Phenols,  influence  of  unsaturated  side- 
chains  on  the  tendency  of,  to  couple, 

and    the    colour   of    the    resulting 

oxyazo -compounds    ( Borsch E    and 

Streitberger),  a.,  i,  1064. 
condensation      of,      with      acetylenic 

ketones  (Mouretj  and    Brachin), 

A.,  i,  811. 
condensation   of,  with   anthraquinone 

(Scharwin,   Naumoff,   and   San- 

durin),  a.,  i,  1032. 
condensation    of,    with     benzylidene- 

aniline  (Mayer),  A.,  i,  784. 
action    of    bromine  and    chlorine   on 

(Zincke    and    Hahn),    A.,   i,   41  ; 

(Zincke    and    Krijgener),    A.,   i, 

401 ;    (Zincke  and  Walter),  A., 

i,  1005. 
action  of  chloro-formdiethylamide  on 

(A.  and  L.  LuMifeRE  and  Perrin), 

A.,  i,  559. 
interaction  of,  with  dinaphthaxanth-, 

onium  salts  (Fosse),  A.,  i,  83. 
and   their   para-derivatives,  action   of 

molybdates  on  (Frabot),  A.,  ii,  451. 
action  of  zinc  chloride  on  acid  esters 

of  (Eijkman),  a.,  i,  664. 
brominated,  action  of  nitrous  acid  on 

(Dahmer),  a.,  i,  871. 
carbonates    of,    action    of    secondary 

bases  on  (Bouchetal  de  la  Roche), 

A.,  i,  152. 
polycyclic,  interdependence  of  acidity 

and  structure  of  (Raikow),  A.,  i,  43. 
polyhydroxylic,  formation  of  nitroso- 

compounds  of  (Pollak),  A.,  i,  46. 
and    their    derivatives,    sulphur   dyes 

from   the  (Landshoff  &   Meyer), 

A.,  i,  81. 
Phenols,    hydroxylamiuo-    (Wohl    and 

Goldenberg),  a.,  i,  209. 
2)-nitro-,   action    of  formaldehyde  on 

(BoRSCHE  and   Berkhout),  A.,   i, 

415. 
2 :4  -rfinitro-,  the  purpurate  reaction  with 

(Borsche  and  Bocker),  A.,  i,  574. 

if'-Phenols,  condensation  products  of,  with 

dimethylaniline   and   analogous   bases 

(AuwERs),  A.,  i,  995. 

Phenolanthraquinone     dimethyl     ether 

(Scharwin,     Naumoff,     and  .  San- 

durin),  a.,  i,  1033. 

Fhenolphthalein,  constitution  of  (Green 

and  Perkin),  T.,  398;  P.,  50. 
ionisation  constants  of,  and  its  use  as 

an  indicator  (McCoy),  A.,  ii,  512. 
Phenolsulphonic  acid,  4-chloro-2-amino- 
(Aktien-Gesellschaft  fur  Anilin- 
Fabrikation),  a.,  i,  399. 
Phenol-2-sulphonic  acid,  4 -amino-, 
acetyl  derivative  (Dahl  &  Co.),  A., 
i,  459. 
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Fhenol-3-salphonic  acid,  4-amino-,  and 

its  salts  (ScHULTz  and  Stable),  A., 

i,  597. 

j!?-araino-  and  p-nitro-  (Kalle  &  Co.), 

A.,  i,  664,  870. 

Fhenol-4-8ulplionic  acid,    2:6-dia,mmo-, 

and    disazo-compounds    from    (Farb- 

WERKE     VORM.     MeISTER,     LuCIUS,    & 

Brunixg),  a.,  1,  459. 
Phenol-6-8uIphonic  acid,    2:4-rfiamino-, 
4-acetyl  derivative,  and  azo-dye  from 
(Cassella  &  Co.),  A.,  i,  537. 
Fhenolsalphonic    acids,    compounds  of, 
with   aromatic  aminocarboxylic  esters 
(RiTSERT),  A.,  i,  413. 
l:2-PhenonaphthacTidine  and  9-amino-, 
and     5-hydroxy-,     and     their     salts 
(Baezxek),    a.,    i,    928  ;    (Ullmaxn 
and  La  Torre),  A.,  i,  929. 
2:l-Phenonaphthacridiae    and   its  salts 
(Ullmaxn  and"   La    Torre),   A.,   i, 
929. 
Phenonaphthafluorindine  (Xietzki  and 

Vollexbrtjck),  a.,  i,  1063. 
Phenoquinone  and  thio-  (Posnee),  A.,  i, 

1029. 
Phenoxyanthraquinone   (Schmidt),   A. , 

i,  257. 
o-Phenoxybenzoic    acid    {salicylic    acid 
ethyl  ether),  preparation  of  (Ullmann), 
A.,   i,    417 ;    (Aktien-Gesellschaft 
FUR    Anilin-Fabbrikation),   a.,   i, 
499. 
i8-Phenoxyethylenic   ketones,   action  of 
hydrazine   and   of  liydroxylamine   on 
(Moureu  and  Brachix),  A.,  i,  824. 
o-PhenoxytriphenylcarbinoI    (Ullmaxx 

and  ExGi),  A.,  i,  682. 
Phenyl,  the  migration  of  (Tifbeneatt), 

A.,  i,  63. 
Phenyl  alkyl  carbonates,  amino-,  mole- 
cular rearrangement  of  (Stieglitz 
and  Upson),  A.,  i,  575  ;  (Upson), 
A.,  i,  734. 
amino-,  bromoamino-,  bromonitro-, 
chloroamino-,  cliloronitro-,  chloro- 
bromoamino-,    chlorobromonitro-, 
and    nitro-derivatives    and    their 
salts  (Upson),  A.,  i,  734. 
carbonate,  action  of  a  trace  of  certain 
salts  or  of  alkali  hydroxides  on 
(Fosse),  A.,  i,  734. 
chlorinatiou    of,     in     presence    of 
antimony  chloride  (Baeral),  A., 
i,  493. 
chlorination     of,     in    presence     of 
iodine  (Barral),  A.,  i,  493. 
ether,   properties    of   (Cook),    A.,   i, 

400. 
mercaptan  {thiophenol),  new  reducing 
agent      for      the     preparation     of 
(Winter),  A.,  i,  581. 

LXXXVI.  ii. 


Phenyl  mercaptan  {thiophenol),  autoxida- 
tion  of  (Engler  and  Broniatow- 
SKi),  A,,  i,  870. 
sulphide,      sulphur      derivatives      of 
(Bourgeois    and    Petermann), 
A.,  i,  28. 
hydroxy-,  and  its  o-carboxylic  acid 
(Farbwerke     VORM.     Meister, 
Lucius,  &  Bruning),  A.,  i,  313. 
p-tolyl    sulphide,    hydroxy-,    and    its 
methyl  ether  and  o-carboxylic  acid 
(Farbwerke      vorm.      Meister, 
Lucius,  &  Bruning),  A.,  i,  313. 
3-Phenylacenaphthylmethane    and    its 
picric   acid    derivative    (DziEwoxsKi 
and  Dotta),  A.,  i,  390  ;  (Dziewonski 
and  Wechsler),  A.,  i,  803. 
/S-Phenylacetaldehyde,  reactions  of,  and 
its  semicarbazone  (Auwers  and  Keil), 
A.,  i,  27. 
Phenylacetaldehydephenylbenzylhydr- 

azone  (Fournier),  A.,  i,  63. 
Phenylacetic  acid,  a-amino-,  phthaloyl 
derivative  (Ulrich),  A.,  i,  529. 
<ribromo-7n-hydroxy-   (v.   Pechmann, 
Bauer,   and  Obermiller),   A.,   i, 
593. 
rfichloro^rmitro-,  ethyl  ester  (Jackson 

and  Smith),  A.,  i,  802. 
<r^chloro<finitro-,  and   its  ethyl   ester 
(Jackson    and    Carlton),    A.,  i, 
486. 
thio-  and  thiol-  (Ulpiani  and  Cian- 
carelli),  a.,  i,  162. 
Phenylacetic  anhydride,    compound  of, 
with    iodine    and    potassium    iodide 
(Clover),  A.,  i,  322. 
Phenylacetodiethylamide    (v.    Braun), 

A.,  i,  90. 
Phenylacetylcarbinol    and    its    acetate 

(Carapelle),  a.,  i,  158. 
Phenylacetylene,  acyl  derivatives,  action 
of  hydroxy lamine    on    (Moubeu    and 
Brachin),  a.,  i,  95. 
Phenylacetylenecarbinol  ether  (Oddo), 

A.,  i,  862. 
4-Phenylacetylpyridine-3-carboxylic 
acid    and    its    amide   (Fels),    A.,    i, 
618. 
5-Phenylacridine,    o-    and   ;;-hydroxy-, 
and   their   salts   (Landauer),    A.,    i, 
927. 
5  Phenylacridine -o-carboxylic  acid, 

methylation  of  (Decker  and  Hock), 
A.,  i,  450. 
2-Phenyladenine  (Traube   and  Here- 
mans),  A.,  i,  633. 
Phenylalanine,  acyl  derivatives  (Leuchs 
and  Suzuki),  A.,  i,  867  ;  (Fischer), 
A.,i,  890. 
esters,      and      their     additive     salts 
(Curtius  aqd  Muller),  A.,  i,  481. 

76 
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iS-Phenylalanine,    compounds    of,    with 

hippurylazoimide  (Curtius  and  MtJL- 

ler),  a.,  i,  887. 
Phenylalkylnitrosoamines,  ^-diazonium 

compounds  of  (Badische  Anilin-  & 

Soda-Fabrik),  a.,  i,  1063. 
o-Phenyl-a-alkylsulphone-5-dimethyl- 

pen.tane-7-ones  (Posner),  A.,  i,  323. 
Phenylamino-.     See  also  Anilino-. 
Phenylaminoimino-oxalic  methyl  ethers 

(Lander),  T.,  987  ;  P.,  132. 
l-Phenyl-2-^-aminophenylhenzimin- 

azole,  5:i^-diammo-.  See  l;2-Dianilino- 

benziminazole,  5-amino-. 
Phenyl-4:4'-c?mminodiphenylainine, 

^-hydroxy-       (Farbwerke       vorm. 

Meister,  Lucius,  &   Bruning),  A., 

i,  1062. 
j8-Phenyl-A«-amylene    (a-isopropylvinyl- 

benzene)  and  its  dibromide  (Klages), 

A.,  i,  28. 
7-Phenyl-A^-amylene     {a-ethylpropenyl- 

benzene)  and  its   bromo-  and  nitroso- 

chloride    derivatives     (Klages),    A., 

i,  28. 
a-Phenyl-o-anisylpropene  and  ^S-bromo- 

(Hell     and    Stockmayer),     A.,    i, 

241. 
Phenylanisyltriketone    and    its     oxime 

(WiELAND  and  Block),  A.,  i,  597. 
Phenylanthranilic  acid,  preparation  of 
(Farbwerke      vorm.       Meister, 
Lucius,  &  Bruning),  A.,  i,  159. 

azo-derivatives  of  (Farbwerke  vorm. 
Meister,  Lucius,  &  Bruning), 
A.,  i,  353,  637. 

sulphonic    acids    of,   and    their  salts 
(Farbwerke      vorm.       Meister, 
Lucius,  k  Bruning),  A.,  i,  51. 
Phenylanthranilic    acid,    methyl    ester 

(v.   Baeyer  and    Villiger),   A.,   i, 

899. 
Phenylanthranilic      acid,      nitroamino- 

hydroxy-,  and  its  derivatives  (Kalle 

&Co.),  A.,  i,  414. 
Phenylanthraquinone  chloride,  c?ichloro- 

(Scharwin,     Naumoff,     and     San- 

durin),  a.,  i,  1032. 
Phenylanthrone     salts     (Liebermann, 

Glawe,    and    Lindenbaum),    A.,   i, 

901. 
Phenylaticonic  acid,  derivatives  (Fittig 

and  Breslauer),  A.,  i,  419. 
Phenylazimino-4-amino-    and    -4-nitro- 

benzene  (Dkl^tra    and    Ullmann), 

A.,  i,  271. 
Phenylazocyanoacetic    acid,    ^-bromo-, 

menthyl  ester,   rotation  of  (Bowack 

and  Lapworth),  T.,  45. 
Phenylazo-2:4-diethoxyhenzoylacetone 

(Bulow  and  Sautermeister),  A.,  i, 

262. 


)8-Phenylazowovaleric  acid  and  its 
reduction  (Prentice),  T.,  1667  ;  P., 
220. 

Phenylazo-.     See  also  Benzeneazo-. 

o-Phenylhenzeneazo-coumarin  and  its 
sulphonic  acid,  -^-hydroxycinnamic 
acid,  -m-  and  -p-hydroxydihydro- 
cinnamic  acids,  and  -melilotic  acid 
and  its  sulphonic  acid  (Borsche  and 
Streitberger),  a.,  i,  1064. 

5-Phenyl-4-henzeneazoisooxazole-3-carb- 
oxylic  acid  and  its  ethyl  ester 
(Bulow),  A.,  i,  623. 

5-Phenyl-4-henzeneazopyrazole-3-carh- 
oxylic     acid     and     its     ethyl     ester 
(Bulow),  A.,  i,  624. 

Phenylbenzenylphenylaminoamidine 
and    its    isonieride     (Wheeler    and 
Johnson),  A.,  i,  628. 

Phenylbenzoquinone.  See  Diphenyl- 
quinone. 

1-Phenylhenzoxazole,  3-hydroxy-  (Hen- 
rich  and  Opfermann),  A.,  i,  934. 

iV-Phenyl^S'-henzoylfZithioure  thane 
(V.  Braun),  A.,  i,  90. 

Phenylbenzylaminoacetonitrile  (  Knoe- 
venagel  and  Klucke),  A.,  i,  990. 

Phenylhenzylcarbinol,  preparation  of 
(Hell),  A.,  i,  242. 

Phenylhenzylcyanoacetic  acid,  ethyl 
ester  (Hesslkr),  A.,  i,  831. 

Phenylbenzylethylcarhinol  and  its 
chloride  (Klages  and  Heilmann), 
A.,  i,  488. 

as-Phenylbenzylhydrazine  (Ofner),  A., 
i,  818. 

l-Phenyl-4-henzylidene-3-niethylpyr- 
azolone   and  its    4-^-chloro-o-amino-, 
4-^-chloro-o-nitro-,  and  4:-o-mono-  and 
c?z-nitro-derivative3        (Sachs        and 
Sichel),  a.,  i,  594. 

Phenylhenzylmalononitrile  (Hessler), 
A.,  i,  831. 

Phenylbenzylmethylcarhinol,  prepara- 
tion of  (Hell),  A.,  i,  242. 

Phenylhenzylmethylethylammonium 
salts,    d-    and   I-    (Jones),    T.  ,    223  ; 
P.,  6. 

4-Phenyl-l-benzylenc?ooxytriazole, 
5-thiol-    (BuscH    and    Opfermann), 
A.,  i,  631. 

Phenylbromobutyrolactone,  polymerisa- 
tion of,  with  elimination  of  hydrogen 
bromide  (Fittig  and  Stadlmayr), 
A.,  i,  969. 

1 -Phenyl- Aay-butadiene  (Klages),  A., 
i,  568  ;  (von  der  Heide),  A.,  i, 
583. 

;8-Phenyl-a-fert.-hutyl-^-benzoylpro- 
pionic  acid  and  the  action  of  phenyl- 
hydrazine  on  (Japp  and  Maitland), 
T.,  1500. 
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Phenyl isobutylcarbinol  and  its  dibromide 

(Klages).  a.,  i,  569. 
a-Phenyl-A^-butylene    and    its  ozonide 

(Harries  and  de  Osa),  A.,  i,  386. 
a-Phenyl-Aa-  and-  AS-butylene8(KLAGEs), 

A.,  i,  568. 
iV-Phenylbutylene-<|/-thiocarbamide. 

See  2-Phenylimino-5-€thyltetra- 

hydrothiazole. 
Phenyl      fsobutyl      ketone,      o-bromo- 

(KuxcKELL  and  Stahel),  A.,  i,  386. 
j3-Phenylbutyric  acid,  )8-hydroxy-,  and 

its  salts  (MiCHNOViTSCH^  A.,  i,  417. 
Phenylbutyric    acids,     hydroxylaniino- 

(PosxER),  A.,  i,  161. 
Phenylcamphanylthiocarbamide  (v. 

.Pawlew.ski),  a.,  i,  237. 
Phenylcarbamic  acid,  ^hydroxyphenyl- 

hydrazide  of  (BoRSCHE  and  Zeller), 

a'.,  i,  1056. 
Phenylcarbamic  azoimide,  action  of,  on 

glycine  (Curtius  and  Lekhard),  A., 

i,  888. 
Phenylcarbamide,  action  of  nitrous  acid 
on    (DoHT    and    Haager),   A.,    i, 
236. 

wi-cyano-  ( BoGERT  and  Beans),  A. ,  i, 
584. 
Phenyl  jsocarbamide  methyl  and  ethyl 

ethers,  silver  salts  of  (Bruce),  A.,  i, 

492. 
6-Phenylcarbamido-l-hydroxynaphthyl- 

3-8ulphonic  acid,   p-amino-,  .^-acetyl 

derivative         (Gesellschaft         iiJR 

Chemische    Industrie    in   Basel), 

A.,  i,  492. 
Phenylcarbimide,  action  of,  on  amino- 
acids  (Paal  and  Zitelmann),  A., 
i,  100. 

action    of,    on    monohydric    alcohols 
(Block),  A.,  i,  152,  236. 
Phenylcinnamenylacrylic  acid    and  its 
methyl  ester  (Michael  and  Leigh- 
ton),  A.,  i,  243. 

action   of   bromine   on   (Hinkichsen 
and  Triepel),  A.,  i,  1013. 

rfibromide,  constitution  of  (Michael 
and  Leighton),  A.,  i,  242;  (Hin- 
kichsen), A.,  i,  415. 
Phenylcinnamenylacrylic  acid,  p-nitro-, 

and  its  salts,  bromo-lactone,  dibromide, 

methyl  ester  and  nitrile  (Hinrichsen 

and  Rf.imer),  A.,  i,  415,  1013. 
a-Phenylcinnamonitrile,  action  of  hydr- 
ogen cyanide  on  (Knoevenagel  and 

Schlxjchterer),  a.,  i,  1028. 
Phenylcoumarans,  1-  and  2-  (Stoermer 

and  Keuter),  A.,  i,  181. 
a-Phenylcoomarin  (  Borsche  and  Streit- 

beuger),  a.,  i,  893. 
2-Phenylcoamarone      (Stoermer     and 

KiPPE),  A.,  i,  183. 


Phenylcoumarones  and  their  bromo-  and 
chloro-derivatives  (Stoermer  and 
Reuter),  a.,  i,   181. 

/3-Phenylcrotonic  acid.  See  i3-Methyl- 
ciunamic  acid. 

Phenylisocrotonic  acid,  its  anilide  and 
p-toluidide,  and  anhydride  (FiCHTER 
and  Pfister),  A.,  i,  548. 
polymerisation   of  (Fittig  and    Ha- 
dorff).  A.,  i,  968. 

Phenyl isocrotonic  acid,  methyl  ester, 
)|/-nitrosite  and  nitro-oxime  of  (WlE- 
land),  a.,  i,  55. 

Phenylcyanoacetic  acid  and  its  ethyl 
ester  and  amide  (Hessler),  A.,  i, 
830. 

Phenylcyanocarbodi-imide,  imino-ether 
of  (Kampf),  A.,  i,  535. 

Phenyl-a-cyanoethyl-carbamide  and 

-thiocarbamide  (Del^pine),  A.,  i,  149. 

)3-Phenylcyanovinylacetic  acid,  m-nitro- 
(Issoglio),  a.,  i,  525. 

Phenyldialkylcarbinol-o-sulphon-ethyl- 
and  -methyl-amides  and  their  deriva- 
tives (Sachs,  v.  Wolff,  and  Ludwig), 
A.,  i,  876. 

o-Phenyl-a7-dialkylsulphonehexane-7- 
ones  (Posner),  A.,  i,  324. 

Phenyldiazo-.     See  Diazobenzene-. 

Phenyldibenzylcarbinol  (Klages  apd 
Heilmann),  a.,  i,  488. 

5-Phenyl-3:4-dicumylphenol  and  its  acet- 
ate (Garner),  A.,  i,  253. 

Phenyldiethylbenzamidine  and  its  ad- 
ditive salts  (v.  Braun),  a.,  i,  688. 

Phenyldiethylcarhinol  (Kling),   A.,    i, 
2  ;  (Grignard),  A.,  i,  214. 
and  its  chloride  (Klages),  A.,  i,  28. 

Phenyldiethylmethane  {a-ethylpropyl- 
bcTizene)  and  its  snlphonic  acid  and 
amide  (Klages),  A.,  i,  28. 

4-Phenyl-A3=6-dihydropyridone8,  m-  and 
^-nitro-3 :5-dicyano-6-hydroxy-,  and 
their  salts  (Issoglio),  A.,  i,  525. 

Phenyldihydroquinazoline.  See  Orexine, 

Phenyldihydroresorcinol,  0-  and  C-acetyl 
derivatives  and  their  reactions  (DiECK- 
MANN  and  Stein),  A.,  i,  874. 

Phenyldi-)3  -hydrozynaphthylmethane , 
anhydride   of,  and  its  nitration,  and 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  (Mac- 
kenzie  and   Joseph),    T.,    793  ;  P., 
124. 

2Phenyl-4-di-TO-methoxyphenyl-l:4- 
benzopyranol,  5:7-rfihydroxy-,  and  its 
salts  (BiJLOW  and  Riess),  A.,  i,  82. 

Phenyldimethylallylammoniom  com- 
pounds, resolution  of  (Harvey),  T., 
412;  P.,  64. 

Phenyldimethylbetaine  and  its  additive 
derivatives  (Willstatter  and  Kahn), 
A.,  i,  236. 
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l-Phenyl-3:4-dimethyl-5-ethyl-thiol-and 
sulphone-pyrazoles  (Michaelis,  Bes- 
SON,  MoELLKR,  aud  Kober),  a,,  i, 
784. 

l-Phenyl-3:4-diiiiethyl-5-methylsulph- 
onepyrazole,  bromo-  (Michaelis,  Bes- 
soN,  Moeller,  and  Kober),    A.,   i, 
784. 

l-Phenyl-3:4-dimethylpyrazole  (Micha- 
elis, Besson,  Moeller,  and  Kober), 
A.,  i,  783. 

l-Phenyl-3:3-dimethyl-5-pyrazolidone 
(Prentice),  T.,  1667  ;  P.,  220. 

l-Phenyl-4:4-dimetliyl-5-pyrazolone 
(Blaise  and  Marcilly),  A.,  i,  286. 

l-Phenyl-2:3-dimetliyl-5-pyrazolone, 
4-amino-,    alkylated,    preparation    of 
(Farbwerke  vorm.  Meisteh,  Lucius, 
&  Bruning),  a.,  i,  196. 

l-Phenyl-2:5-dimethylpyrazolone,  3- 
imino-,  and  its  carbonate  and  picrate 
(Stolz),  a.,  i,  114. 

1  -Phenyl-2 :3  -  dimethylpyrazolone,  5  - 
imino-.     See  Iiiiiiiopyriue. 

3-Phenyldimethyl-2-thiohydantoins,  1  - 
amino-,  and  tlieir  derivatives  (Bailey, 
AcREE,  and  Miller),  A.,  i,  826, 

Phenyldinaphthylmetliane  series,  colour- 
ing matters  of  the  (Noelting),  A.,  i, 
§21. 

Phenyldiphenylenecarbinol  (  Ullmann 
and  V.  Wurstemberger),  A.,  i,  154. 

Phenyldiphenylenemethane.  See  Phenyl- 
fluorene. 

Phenyldi-iJ-tolylchloromethane  and  its 
carbinol  and  peroxide  (Gomberg  and 
Lynn),  A.,  i,  489. 

Phenyldi-o-tolylmethane,  ^-diamino-, 
and  its  di-  and  tetra-acetyl  derivatives 
(VoNGBRiCHTEN  and  Weilinger),  a.  , 
i,  687. 

Phenyleneacetic-malonic  acid,  chloro- 
^rmitro-,  ethyl  ester  (Jackson  and 
Smith),   A.,  i,  803. 

Phenylenebenzene-m-dithiosulphonate 
(Troger  and  Meine),  A.,  i,  30. 

OT-Phenylenebisacetonylsulphone  and  its 
dioxime  and  phenylhydrazones  (Trog- 
er and  Meine),  A.,  i,  30. 

m-Phenylenebisalkylsulphones  and  their 
haloid  derivative8(TR0GER  and  Meine), 
A.,  i,  30. 

j?-Phenylenebismethylsulphone  (Troger 
and  Meine),  A.,  i,  31. 

m-Phenylenebis-sulphone-acetic,  -propi- 
onic, and  -butyric  acids  and  their 
esters  (Troger  and  Meine),  A.,  i,  30. 

TO-Phenylenecarbamide,  preparation  of 
(Kalle  &  Co.),  A.,  i,  346. 

o-Phenylenediamine,  condensation  of, 
with  phthalonic  acid  (Manuelli  and 
Silvestri),  a.,  i,  784. 


o-Phenylenediamine,  substituted,  oxida- 
tion of  (Ullmann  and  Mauthner), 
A.,  i,  192  ;  (Fischer),  A.,  i,  349. 

o-Phenylenediamine,  4-chloro-,  and  its 
A"-diacetyl  derivatives  (Ullmann  and 
Mauthner),  A.,  i,  192. 

m-Phenylenediamine,  black  sulphur  dye 
from  (Kalle  &  Co.),  A.,  i,  607. 
and   nitroso-,  and   their  condensation 
products    with    benzaldehyde,    and 
1-nitro-  (Bertels),  A.,  i,  620. 

^-Phenylenediamine,  oxidation  of  (Bam- 
berger ajid  Hubner),  a.,  i,   118  ; 
(Erdmann),  a.,  i,  778,  935. 
new  base  from  (Paul),  A.,  i,  530. 

Phenylenediamines,  action  of  pyrocinch- 
onic  anhydride  on  (Rossi),  A.,  i, 
1046. 

23-Phenylenediglycine  and  its  amide  and 
nitrile  (Farbwerke  vorm.  Meister, 
Lucius,  &  Bru-ning),  A.,  i,  153. 

Phenylene-o-,  -m-,  and  -^-dipyrocinch- 
onimides  (Rossi),  A.,  i,  1046. 

Fhenylenephthalylcinchonimides,  m- 
and  p-  (Rossi),  A.,  i,  1047. 

Phenylene-pyrocinchonimides,  m-  and 
jj-amino-,  and  -pyrocinchonic  diamide 
(Rossi),  A.,  i,  1046. 

Phenyl-ether-o-carboxylic  acid.  See  o- 
Phenoxybenzoic  acid. 

Phenylethylamine,  «-^«chlorohydroxy- 
??i-cyauo-  (BoGERT  and  Beans),  A.,  i, 
585.. 

7-Phenyl-)3-ethylbutjrric  acid  and  its 
calcium  salt  (Eijkman),  A.,  i,  590. 

7-Phenyl-j8-ethylbutyrolactone  (Eijk- 
man), A.,  i,  590. 

4-)3-Phenylethyldihydro-6-pyridone,  3:5- 
cZicyauo-2-hydroxy-,  ammonium  de- 
rivative of  (Piccinini),  a.,  i,  91. 

3-Phenyl-2-ethyUsoindolinone,  3-hydr- 
oxy-  (Sachs  and  Ludwig),  A.,  i, 
267. 

Phenyl    ethyl    ketone    (j>ropiophenone), 
physical   properties   of  (Eijkman), 
A.,  i,  591. 
p-amino-,    acyl  derivatives  (Chatta- 
way),  T.,  391  ;  P.,  43. 

)3-Phenyl-j8-ethyl-lactic  acid.  See  /8- 
Phenylbutyric  acid,  )3-hydroxy-. 

Phenylethyl  methyl  ether  (Hamonet), 
A.,  i,  401. 

^-Phenylethyl  methyl  ketone,  4-bromo- 
and  4-chloro-2-nitro-;3-hydroxy- 

(Sachs  and  Sichel),   A.,  i,  594. 

5-Phenyl-3-ethylzsooxazole  (Moureu 
aud  Brachin),  A.,  i,  96. 

a-Phenylethylphenylthiocarbamide,  a- 
hydroxy-  (Kolshorn),  A.,  i,  676. 

l-3-Phenylethylc2/cZopropane-2-carbox- 
ylic  acid,  amide  of  (von  der  Heide), 
A.,  i,  583. 
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Phenylethylfsopropylcarbinol  and  its 
chloride  (Klages  and  Haex),  A.,  i, 
497. 

6-Phenyl-3-ethylpyrazole  and  its  picrate 
(MouREU  and  Bhachin),  a.,  i,  824. 

4-Phenylethylpyridine  and  its  -3-carb- 
oxylic  acid  and  their  additive  salts 
(Fels),  a.,  i,  618. 

4-Phenyl-2-ethylquinoline,  7-hydroxy- 
(Bi'Low  and  Issleii),  A.,  i,  191. 

Phenylfluorene  and  its  benzoyl  deriv- 
ative (Ullmanx  and  v.  Wtjrstem- 
berger),  a.,  i,  154;  (Werner  and 
Grob),  a.,  i,  865. 

9-Phenylfluorone,  2:3:7-fWhydroxy-, 
and  its  salts,  and  triacetyl  derivative 

(LlEBERMANN,     LiNDENBAUM,     and 

Glawe),  a.,  i,  443. 
2:3:7-0-  and  2:S:7 -p-tetra-  and  2:3:7- 
7np-penta-hjdToxj-,  and  their  sul- 
phates and  acetyl  derivatives 
(Liebermann  and  Lindenbaum), 
A.,  i,  765. 
Phenylformol,    preparation  of   (Nastu- 

koff),  a.,  i,  242. 
o-PhenylgeranioI       (Farbenfabriken 

voKM.  F.  Bayer  &  Co.),  A.,  i,  842. 
Phenylglycidic  acid,  sodium  salt,  iriter- 
action      of,     with      phenylhydrazine 
(Japp  and  Maitland),  T.,  1490 ;  P., 
205. 
Phenylglycine  and  its  homologues,  pre- 
paration    of     (Basler     Chemische 
Fabrik),  a.,  i,  153. 
Phenylglycine-o-carboxylic  acid,       pre- 
paration of  (Kalle  &  Co.),  A.,  i, 
317 ;  (Badische  Axilin-  &  Soda- 
Fabrik),  a.,  i,  498. 
brorao-    and     mono-     and    rfi-chloro- 
(Badische     Axilix-      &      Soda- 
Fabrik),  a.,  i,  670. 
3:5-dimtTo-  (Purgotti  and  Lunini), 
A.,  i,  316. 
Phenylgaanidine     and     its     dibenzoyl 

derivative  (K.\mpf),  A.,  i,  534. 
PhenylcycZohexane    (Eijkman),    A.,    i, 

26. 
Phenylcyc/ohexylcarbinol  and  its  methyl 
derivative   (Sabatier  and  Mailhe), 
A.,  i,  810. 
Phenylcyc/ohexylethyl-carbamide      and 
-thiocarbamide  (Sabatier and  Sexde- 
rexs),  a.,  i,  661. 
7-Plienylhydantoin-a-acetic  acid  and  its 
ethyl  ester  and  sodium  salt  (Paal  and 
Zitelmaxx),  a.,  i,  100. 
l-Pbenylhydrazido-oxalamino-2:5-di- 
methylpyrrole-3:4-dicarboxylic    add, 
ethyl  ester  (BuLOW),  A.,  i,  689. 
Phenylhydrazine,  ;)-nitro-,  as  a  micro- 
chemical  reagent  (Behrexs),   A.,  ii, 


Phenylhydrazinoacetic  acids,  s-  and  as-, 
and  theirdcrivatives  (BuscH,  Schneid- 
er, and  Walter),  A.,  i,  97. 
s-j8-Phenylhydrazinobutyric  acid  (Pren- 
tice), T.,  1667  ;  P.,  220. 
Phenylbydrazino- oxalic    hydrazide  and 
its  acetyl  and  benzylidene  derivatives 
(Bulow),  a.,  i,  689. 
6-Phenylhydrotriazine,  3-thio-,'  and  the 
disulphide     (Wolff     and     Lixden- 
HAYX),  A.,  i,  198. 
7-Phenyl-a-^-hydroxybenzylhydantoin 
(Paal  and  Zitelmaxx),  A.,  i,  100. 
a-Phenyl-o-hydroxycinnamonitrile 
(BoRSCHE    and    Streitberger),    A., 
i,  893. 
Phenylhydroxylamine,  j9-hydroxy-, 

methyl  and  ethyl  ethers   of.     See  p- 
Anisylhydroxylamine  and  p-Phenetyl- 
hydroxylamine. 
Phenyl-8-hydrox3rnaplithyl-l:2-triazole- 
3:6-disalphonic  acid,  j5-auiiuo-,  sodium 
hydrogen    salt    (Gesellschaft    fuk 
Chemische    Ixdustrie    ix    Basel), 
A.,  i,  35.3. 
o-Phenyl-o-p-hydroxytolylethylene  and 
its    sodium    derivative    and    phenyl- 
urethane  (Stoermer  and  Kippe),  A., 
i,  182. 
2-Phenylhypoxanthine    (Traube     and 

Herrmaxx),  a.,  i,  633. 
2-Phenylimino-2:3-dihydro-l:3;4-thio- 
diazole  3-propionic  acid,   5-hydroxy-, 
and  its  ethyl  ester,  amide,  and  benzoyl 
derivative      (Bailey,     Agree,     and 
Miller),  A.,  i,  827 
2-Pbenyliniino-5-ethyl    and    -5-phenyl- 
tetrahydrothiazoles  (Kolshorn),  A., 
i,  675. 
2-Phenylindole,    3-amino-,    l-hydroxy-, 
and  3-isonitroso-  (Angeli  and  Axge- 
Lico),  A.,  i,  526. 
2-Phenylindolediazobydroxide,    anhydr- 
ide of   (Axgeli  and  p'Axgelo),  A., 
i,  537. 
3-Phenylisoindolinone,  3-hydroxy- 

(Btis),  A.,  i,  671. 
j8-Pbenyl-o-lactic    acid    (Posner),    A., 

i,  161. 
Phenyl-lactoketone,  o-nitro-,  preparation 
of  (Soci^t^.  Chimique  des  Usines  du 
Rhoxe),  a.,  i,  325. 
Phenylmalonic    acid,    ^richlororfinitro-, 
ethyl  ester  (Jackson  and  Carlton), 
A.,  i,  486. 
iodorfmitro-,    ethyl    ester    (Jackson 
and  Laxgmaid),  A.,  i,  861. 
Phenylmalononitrile    and     its    sodium 

d-'rivative  (Hessler),  A.,  i,  831. 
Phenylmethylaminomethanesalphonic 
acid,    sodium    salt    (Knoevenagel), 
A.,  i,  867. 
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l-Phenyl-2-methylbenziinmazole,         5- 
amino-,  and  5-nitro-,  and  its  additive 

salts  (v.  Walther  and  Kessler),  A., 

i,  348, 
6-Phenyl-2-methylbenzimina2ole  and  7- 

amino-   (Fighter  and  Sulzberger), 

A.,  i,  325. 
l-Phenyl-3-niethylbenzoxazole,    5-hydr- 

oxy-,  and  its  5-benzoyl  and  5-niethyl 

derivatives    and     l-Phenyl-5-metbyl- 

benzoxazole,    3-hydioxy-     (Henrich 

and  Opfermann),  A.,  i,  934. 
a-Plienyl-7-methyl-A^-butylene  ozonide 

(Harries  and  de  Osa),  A.,  i,  386. 
o-Phenyl-7-methylbutylenes    (Klages), 

A.,i,  569. 
2-Phenyl-4-methylcoumaran      and      2- 

Phenyl-4-inetbylcouiiiarone,  1  -chloro- 

(Stoermer  and  Kippe),  A.,  i,  182. 
Phenylmethylcyanoacetiminoethyl  ether 

(Hessler),  a.,  i,  831. 
o-  Phenylmethyldiethylbetaine  (  Klages 

and  Margolinsky),  A.,  i,  146. 
Phenylmethyldihydroacridine,  hydroxy- 

(Bunzly  and  Decker),  A.,  i,  344. 
5-PhenyI-lO-methyldihydroacridine- 

carbozylic  acid,  5-hydioxy-,    lactone 

of,  and  its  betaine  compound  (Decker 

and  Hock),  A.,  i,  451. 
5-Phenyl-2-metbyl-4:5-dihydro-l:2:4- 

oxadiazole   and    its   4-acetyl   and   4- 

benzovl   derivatives   (Stoll6),   A.,    i, 

102. 
5-Phenyl-2-iiiethyl-A2:5-dihydropyridaz- 

ine-1-carbon-amide-    and    -anilide-3- 

carboxylic  acids  and  their  ethyl  esters 

(BoRSCHE  and  Spannagel),  A.,  i,  779. 
Pbenylmethyldimetliylaminomethyl- 

carbinol  and  its  benzoate  (Fourneatj), 

A.,  i,  378. 
2-Phenyl-4-metliylene-l:4-benzopyran 

7:op-<rihydroxy-.     See  Resacetein. 
Phenylmethylethylallylammonium  salts 

(Wedekind),  a.,  i,  37. 
l-Pheiiyl-3-methyl-2-ethylpyrazole,  2:5- 

thio-.     See  Ethylthiopyrine. 
Fhenylmetbylglycineamide     and    ^-ni- 

troso-  (Warunis  and  Sachs),  A.,  i, 

669. 
2-Phenyl-4-methylc2/cZohexane-6-oiiedi- 

carboxylic  acid,    m-nitro-4-hydroxy-, 

esters  of  the  tautomeric  forms  of  (Rare 

and  Billmann),  A.,  i,  750. 
Pbenylmethylitaconic    acids,    isomeric, 

configuration    of     the    (Stobbe     and 

Rose),  A.,  i,  503. 
l-Phenyl-3-methyl-5-metbylthiolpyr- 

azole.     See  i|/-Thiopyrine. 
Phenylmethylnitroisooxazole  (Wie- 

land),  a.,  i,  56. 
Pbenylmethyloxamic  acid,  methyl  ester 
(Lander),  T.,  989;  P.,  132. 


5-Phenyl-3-methylw'?oxazole    (Moureu 

and  Brachin),  A.,  i,  95. 
a-Phenyl-7-metliylpentane.     See  Hexyl- 

benzene. 
o-Phenyl-7-methyl-Aa-pentene.  See 

Metliylpentenylbenzene. 
o-Phenyl-7-methyl-A0-pentene  and    its 

nitrosochloride  (Klages),  A.,  i,  569. 
a-Phenyl-a-methylpropene,       /3-bromo- 

(Hell  and  Bauer),  A.,  i,  242. 
Phenylmethylisopropylcarbinol    and  its 

chloride  (Klages),  A.,  i,  27. 
l-Phenyl-3-methylpyrazole,      5-bromo- 
and  5-iodo-,  and  their  additive  pro- 
ducts   (Michaelis,    Moeller,     and 
Kober),  a.,  i,  781. 
l-Phenyl-3-metliyl-pyrazole,     5-chloro- 
4-amino-,     -pyrazole-4-azo-o-toluene, 
5-chloro-,    and     -pyrazolone-4-azo-o- 
toluene  (Farbwerke  voum.  Meister, 
Lucius,  &  Bruning),  A.,  i,  940. 
3-Phenyl-5-nietliylpyrazole,      s-diuitvo- 
(Berend  and  Heymann),  A.,  i,  670. 
l-Phenyl-2-methyl-pyrazole-4-azo-;'- 
pbenetole,  5-chloro-,  and  -pyrazolone- 
4-azo-i>phenetole  (Farbweiskk  vorm. 
Meister,  Lucius,  &  Bruxing),   A., 
i,  940. 
l-Phenyl-3-methylpyrazoIe-4-azobeiiz- 
ene    and    5-chloro-   (Michaelis  and 
Leonhardt),    a.,    i,     124/,    (Farb- 
werke VORM.    Meister,    Lucius,  & 
Bruning),  A.,  i,  940. 
1  -Phenyl-3-methylpyr  azole  -2'  -  carb  - 
oxylic  acid,    5-chloro-,   and   its  salts 
and     ethyl     ester,     and     anhydride 
(Michaelis  and  Eisenschmidt),  A., 
i,  624. 
1  -Phenyl  -3  -methyl-  5  -pyr  az  olidone 
(Prentice),  T.,  1669  ;  P.,  220. 
Phenylmethylpyrazolone,  azo-com- 

pounds  of  (Farbwerke  vorm.  Meis- 
ter, Lucius,  &  BRiJNiNG),  A.,  i,  538. 
l-Phenyl-3-methylpyrazolone-2'-carb- 
oxylic  acid  (Michaelis  and  Eisen- 
schmidt), A.,  i,  624. 
l-Phenyl-3-methyl-6-pyrazolone-4- 
phenylhydrazone     (Bouveault     and 
Wahl),  a.,  i,  790. 
3-Phenyl-5-methyl-2-thiohydantoin,    1- 
amino-,  and  its  derivatives  (Bailey, 
Agree,  and  Miller),  A.,  i,  826. 
l-Phenyl-3-methyl-2:5-thiopyrazole. 

See  Thiopyrine. 
l-Phenyl-3-methyl-5-thiopyrazoloneand 
its  benzoyl  derivative  (Michaelis  and 
Pander),  A.,  i,  780. 
j8-Phenyl-/3-methyltriazen,         a-cyana- 
( Wolff    and    Lindenhayn),    A.,    i, 
701. 
l-Phenyl-4-methyltriazolyl-3-niercaptol 
and  its  silver  salt  (Agree),  A.,  i,  351. 
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l-Phenyl-4-methyl-urazole    and    -thio- 

urazole  (Busch  and  Opfermann),  A., 

i,  631. 
Phenyl- 5  naph thy lamine       (Bitcherer 

and  Stohmaxn),  A.,   i,  395. 
as-  Phenyl  -  a-  naphthylethylene  and 

bromo-  (Agree),  A.,  i,  743. 
2-Phenyl-l-7>-nitrobenzoylaminophenyl- 

benziminazole,     5:p-dinitvo-     (Kym), 

A.,  i,  454. 
Phenyl-4:6-f?initro-3-tolylamine,  4'- 

amino-,  3'-mojio-  and  3:5-rfi-chloro-4'- 

hydroxy-,    and    4'-hydro.\;y-  (Rever- 

Dix,     Dresel,    and    Del^tra),    A., 

i,  580. 
Phenyl-2:4:6-^nnitro-3-tolylamine,    and 

4'-amino-,    and  4'-hydroxy-  (Rever- 

DiN,  Dresel,  and  DELfexRA),  A.,  i, 

580. 
Phenyloxamide,  ni-cyano-  (Bogert  and 

Beaxs),  a.,  i,  584. 
5-Phenyh'sooxazole  (Moureu   and   De- 

la.vge),  a.,  i,  650. 
3-Phenyh'sooxazolone,     s-c^mitro-     (Be- 

rexd  and  Heymaxx),  A.,  i,  670. 
Phenyloxyacetiminoethyl  ether,  o-nitro-, 

hydrochloride  (Heller  and  Amberg- 

er),  a.,  i,  417. 
Phenylparaconic  acids,    isomeric    (Fit- 
tig,   Breslauer,   and  Jehl),  A.,  i, 

419. 
Phenyl  pentadecyl  and  undecyl  ketones, 

physical  properties  of  (Eukman),  A., 

i,  591. 
Phenyl-  m  -phenetylthiocarbamide     ( J  a- 

COBSON   and  Hon'igsberger),   A.,   i, 

205. 
Phenylphthalimide,  action  of  magnesium 

orgaiio-compounds  on  (B6is),    A. ,    i, 

503,  671. 
Phenylpiperidylcarbamide,  bromo-  and 

chloro-derivatives  of  (Bouchetal  de 

LA  Roche),  A.,  i,  189. 
Phenylpropiolaldehyde      (phcnylpropa  r- 
gylaldehydc)   and   its  reactions  and 
oxime  (Claisex),  A.,  i,  14. 

o-diethyl   ether    (Moureu    and   De- 
laxge),  a.,  i,  650. 
3-Phenylpropionic  acid,  a-bromo-,  and  its 
chloride  and  amino-acid  derivatives 
(Flscher),  a.,  i,  890. 

o-hydroxy-,  ethyl  ester  (CURTIUS  and 
Muller),  a.,  i,  481. 
Phenylpropionic  acids,  o-  and  /3-,  o-hydr- 

oxylamino-  (Posxer),  A.,  i,  160. 
)3-PhenylpTopionitrile,  3-iniino-,    action 
of  amyl  nitrite  on  (Lublin),  A.,  i, 
890. 

a-i»onitroso-j8-nitrosoimino-,    ammon- 
ium di-rivative  (Lublin),  A.,  i,  890. 
Phenylpropionylidenemalonic  acid,  ethyl 

ester  (Claisex),  A.,  i,  14. 


Phenylpropylcarbinol    and  its  chloride 

(Klages),  a.,  i,  568. 
Phenylpropylene,    synthesis  of  (Tiffb- 

XEAU),  A.,  i,  872. 
8-Phenyl-3-propylisooxazole      (Moureu 

and  Brachix),  A.,  i,  96. 
Phenylpropyltsopropylcarbinol    and    its 

chloride  (Klages  and  Haex),   A.,  i, 

497. 
5-Phenyl-3-propylpyrazole  and  its  pier- 
ate  (Moureu   and  Brachin),   A.,  i, 

824. 
4-  Phenyl-2-propylquinoline,  7-hydroxy- 

(Bt'LOW  and  Issler),  A.,  i,  191. 
2-Phenylpuriiie,  6-chloro-  (Traube  and 

Herrmaxx),  a.,  i,  634. 
4-Phenylpyrazole,    reduced    derivatives 

(Buchxer  and  Perkel),  A.,  i,  101. 
5-Phenylpyrazole-3-carboxylic  acid  and 

its  ethyl  ester,   hydrazide,   and  hydr- 
azine derivative  (Bllow),  A.,  i,  623. 
4-Phenylpyrazolidine-3:5-dicarboxylic 

acid  and  its  ethyl  ester  (Buchxer  and 

Perkel),  A.,  i,  101. 
4-Phenylpyrazoline  and  its  salts  (Buch- 
xer and  Perkel),  A.,  i,  101. 
3-Phenylpyrazolone-l-carhoxylaniide 

(Borsche  and    Spaxxagel),   A.,    i, 

779. 
Phenylpyridines,   oxidation  of(TsOHiT- 

schibabix),  a.,  i,  524. 
Phenylpjrridinium  chloride  and  rfinitro-, 

and  its  products  of  change  (ZIXCKE), 

A.,   i,   448;    (Zixcke,    Heuser,    and 

Moller),  a.,  i,  921. 
Phenylpyridylcarbinols,  o-  and  y-,  and 

their  platinichlorides  (Tschitschiba- 

bix),  a.,  i,  523. 
Phenylpyridyldimethylolmethanes,      2- 

and  4-,  and  their  salts  (TsCHirscHl- 

babix),  a.,  i,  524. 
a-Phenyl-a-2-    and    -4-pyridylethylene8 

and    their    salts    (Tschitschibabix), 

A.,  i,  524. 
Phenyl-4-pyridylmethylolmethane     and 

its  platinichloride  (Tschitschibabin), 

A.,  i,  525. 
2-Phenylpyrimidine,  i-mono-  and  4:5-rfi- 

amino-ti-hydroxy-,     and     their    salts 

(Traube  and  Herrmaxx),  A.,  i,  633. 
Phenylpyromykuric  acid  and  its  barium 

salt  (Baum),  a.,  i,  910. 
6-Phenyl-2-pyrone-3-carboxylic       acid, 

ethyl  ester  (Claisex),  A.,  i,  14. 
6-Phenylp3n:ophthaline  and  its  AT-alkyl 

derivatives  (GAEBELfc),  A.,  i,  89. 
6-Phenylpyrophthalone  and  its  bromo- 

derivatives    and     reduction     product 

(CrAEBELfc),    A.,   i,  89. 

2-Phenylpyrrole-4:5  dicarboxylic  acid 
(Bor-sche  and  Spanxaoel),  A.,  i, 
779. 
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Phenylpyruvic    acid,    condensation  of, 

with     aldehydes    (Erlenmeyer    and 

Kehren),  a.,  i,  1015  ;  (Krlenmeyer 

and  Braun),  A.,  i,  1016. 
2-Plienylquinolme   (Murmann),    A.,   i, 

818,  926. 
3-Phenyh'6oquinoline,     l-cliloro-4-hydr- 

oxy-,     and     its      methyl    and     ethyl 

ethers,    and    l:4-rfichloro-    (Ulrichj, 

A.,  i,  529. 
a-Phenylsemicarbazido-o-acetic         acid 

and  its  ethyl  ester,  and  their  5-ethyl 

derivative  (BuscH,    Schneider,   and 

Walter),  A.,  i,  97. 
Phenylsemicarbazide-a-car'boxylic  acid, 

ethyl  ester  (Acrek),  A.,  i,  453. 
Fhenylsilicon  compounds  (Dilthey  and 

Eduardoff),  a.,  i,  464. 
o-Phenylstilbene  (Hell  and  Wiegandt), 

A.,  i,  490. 
Phenyl-succinic  and  -succinanilic  acids, 

and    -succinanil  and    -succino-j?>-tolil 

(Hann  andLAPWORTH),  T.,  1365  ;  P., 

183. 
)8-Phenylsulphone-;8-phenylpropionic 

acid  (KoHLER  and   Reimer),    A.,   i, 

234. 
2-Phenyl-3:4:4:6-tetraniethyltetra- 

hydro-l:3-oxazine  anditssalts(KoHN), 

A.,  i,  934. 
2-Phenyl-l-tetrazodiphenyliminazole 

(Burian),  a.,  i,  354. 
Phenylthioacetanilide       (Sachs       and 

Loevy),  a.,  i,  307. 
5-Phenyl-l:2:3-thiodiazole    and  its    ad- 
ditive   compounds    and   4-carboxylic 

acid  and   ethyl    ester    (Wolff,    Ko- 

PITZSCH,  and  Hall),  A.,  i,  828. 
a-Phenyl-o-thiolalkyl-5-dimethylpent- 

ane-7-ones  (Posner),  A.,  i,  323. 
Phenylthionoxamides  (Reissert),  A.,  i, 

991. 
Phenylthiosemicarbazidecarbothion- 

oxylic  acid,  ethyl  ester  (Acree   and 

WiLLCOx),  A.,  i,  270. 
Phenyl-jo-tolyloxamide      (Heller     and 

Emrigh),  a.,   i,  730. 
Phenyl-o-    and     -p-tolylthiocarbamides 

(v.  Pawlewski),  a.,  i,  237. 
o-Phenyl-oo5-trialkylsulphonepentanes 

(Posner),  A.,  i,  324. 
a-Phenyltriazen,      /8-cyano-,     and     its 

metallic  derivatives  (Wolff  and  LiN- 

dexhayn),  a.,  i,  701. 
o-Phenyltriazen-)8-thiocarbaniide  and  its 

methyl  derivative  (Wolff  and  Lin- 

denhayn),  a.,  i,  701. 
5-Phenyltriazine,  3-chIoro-  and  3-hydr- 

oxy-  (Wolff  and  Lindenhayn),  A., 

i,  197. 
Phenyltrimethylallene.    See  a7-Dimeth- 

yl-Aa^-butadienylbenzene. 


Phenyltrimethylanunonium    iodide,    p- 

hydroxy- (AuwERS  and  Wehr),  A.,  i, 

997. 
^?a7i5-Phenyltrimethylenecarboxylic 

acid  and  its  salts,  ethyl  ester,   amide, 

and     amino-     and     nitro-derivatives 

(BucHNER  and  Geronimus),   a.,    i, 

53. 
cis-l-Phenyl-<ra7is-2:3-trimethylenedi- 

carboxylic  acid    and  its  amino-  and 

nitro-derivatives,    methyl    ester,    and 

isomeride    (Buchner    and    Perkel), 

A.,  i,  102. 
l-Phenyl-2:3:4-trimethylpyrazole,     2:5- 

thio-.     See  Methylthiopyrine. 
l-Phenyl-3:4;5-triniethylpyrazole 

(McConnan),  a.,  i,  940. 
l-Phenyl-2:3:4-trimethylpyrazolone,    5- 

imino-,    and    its    additive    salts   and 

benzoyl  derivative  (Stolz),  A.,  i,  114. 
2-Phenyl-4:4:6-trimethyltetrahydro-l;3- 

oxazine  and    its   salts    and    nitroso- 

derivative  (Kohn),   A.,  i,  933. 
1-Phenylurazole  and   3-thiol-,  prepara- 
tion of  (Agree),  A.,  i,  351. 

S:5-dithio\-    (Acree    and    Willcox), 
A.,  i,  270. 
)8-Phenylureidoethanesulphonic  acid  and 

its    barium   salt    (Paal    and    Zitel- 

mann),  a.,   i,   100. 
Phenylureidosuccinic  acid  and  its  mono- 
amide,    and    their    salts    (Paal   and 

Zitelmann),  a.,  i,  100. 
Phenylurethane,  bromohydroxy-,  chloro- 
hydroxy-,  and  chlorobromohydroxy- 
(Up.son),  a.,  i,  735. 

m-cyano-  (Bogert  and  Beans),  A.,  i, 
584. 
7-Phenylvaleric     acid    and    its      salts 

(Eijkman),  a.,   i,   669. 
9-Phenyl-xanthen  and  -xanthydrol(ULL- 

MANN  and  ExGl),  A. ,  i,  682. 
Phenyl-xanthonium  and  -thioxanthonium 

compounds  (Bunzly and  Decker),  A., 

i,  912. 
Philothion  (de  Rey  Pailhade),  A.,  i, 
837. 

non-existence      of      (Abelous       and 
Ribaut),  a.,  i,  704. 

use  of,  for  converting  nitrobenzene  into 
aniline  (Pozzi-Escot),  A.,  i,  792. 
Phloraspin(BoEHM),A.,i,  409;  (Kraft), 

A.,  i,  1040. 
Phloridzin,  excretion  of  (Yokota),   A., 
ii,  358. 

injection    of,    in    the    lactating    cow 
(Porcher),  a.,  ii,  500. 
Phloridzin  diuresis  (Loewi),  A.,  ii,  274. 
Phloroglucinol,    formation    of,    by    the 

interaction    of    ethyl    malonate   with 

its  sodium    derivative   (Moore),    T., 

165. 
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Phloroglncinol,  methyl  ether,  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  (Thoms  and  Mannich), 
A.,  i,  1007. 
Fhloroglucinols,  substituted,  reactivity 
of,  in  the  formation  of  fluorones 
(ScHREiER  and  Wenzel),  A.,  i,  517. 
Phloroglucinolaldehyde.       See    Beuzal- 

dehyde,  2:4:6 -^/hydroxy-. 
Phloroglucinoldicarboxylic    acid,   ethyl 
ester,    and   its   bromo-   and   triacetyl 
derivatives  (Moore),  T.,  166. 
Phloroglucinol  series,  methylene  com- 
pounds of  the  (Roehm),  a.,  i,  403. 
Phorone    and    its    hydrobromide     and 
hydrochloride     (Vori.ander      and 
Hayakawa),  a.,  i,  65. 
action  of  magnesium  methyl  iodide  on 
(v.  Fellenberg),  a.,  i,  961. 
Phosgenite  and  cerussite  from  Colorado 

(Wakhex),  a.,  ii,  46. 
Phosphates.     See  under  Phosphorus. 
Phosphatic  manures,  influence  of  liming 
on  the  activity  of  (Schulze  ;   Na- 
gaoka),  a.,  ii,  839. 
slags  (Gr^goire  and  Hendrick),  A., 
ii,  769. 
Phosphodi-5-liydroxy-aa-diinethylprop- 
ionic  acid  and  its  salts  and  ethyl  ester 
(Blaise  and  Marcilly),  A.,  i,  283. 
Phosphomolybdic    acid,    yellow    (Mio- 
LATi),  A.,  ii,  263. 
as    a    reagent    for    the    amino-group 
(Seiler  and  Verba),  A.,  ii,  99. 
Phosphorescence,  action  of  chemical  and 
osmotic  phenomena  on  (Lambert), 
A.,  ii,  305. 
photographic  method  of  studying  the 
action  of  7i-rays  on  {RoTSt),  A.,  ii, 
603. 
scintillating,  of  substances  under  the 
action     of    radium     rays     (Bec- 
querel),  a.,  ii,  6. 
of  substances  under  the  action  of 
radium  rays,  revived  by  electric 
discharges  (Tommasina),  A.,   ii, 
7. 
of  kunzite  (Baskerville  and  Kunz), 
A.,  ii,  601. 
Phosphorescent    substances    (Hofmann 
and  Ducca),  A.,  ii,  690. 
surface,  comparable  effects   of  j8-rays 
and  ?i-rays  and  of  o-rays  and  tij- 
rays  on  a  (Becquerel),  A.,  ii,  602. 
Phosphoric  acid.      See  under  Phosph- 
orus. 
Phosphorite,    solubility    of,    under    the 
iuHuence  of  physiologically-acid  salts 
(Schuloff),  a.,  ii,  286. 
Phosphorous  acid.     See  under  Phosph- 
orus. 
Phosphorus  (Schenck),  A.,  ii,  117. 
ionisation  of  (Bloch),  A.,  ii,  117. 


Phosphorus,      oxidation      of,     in      air 
(Harms),  A.,  ii,  331. 
chemical  combination  and   action  of 
absorbed,  in  the  organism  (Plavec), 
A.,  ii,  672. 
metabolism  (Meyer),  A.,  ii,  827. 
status  of,  in  certain  foods  and  animal 
by-products  (  Hart  and  ANDREVk's), 
A.,  ii,  201. 
poisoning.     See  Poisoning. 
Phosphorus    compounds,    volatile,    pro- 
duction of,  in  putrefaction  (Yokote), 
A.,  ii,  579. 
Phosphorus    tribTOwide    (Christoman- 
os),  A.,  ii,  614,  728,  776. 
as  a  reducing  agent  (Stoermeb),  A., 
i,  181. 
chlorides,  action  of  aromatic  organo- 
magnesium    derivatives     on    (Sau- 
vage),  a.,  i,  1072. 
trichloride,    action    of    ammonia    on 
(JoANNis),  A.,  ii,  654. 
reduction    of    (Lemoult),    A.,    i, 
572. 
^c7itochloride,  action  of,  on  ketoximes 

(Blaise  and  Gtj^rin),  A.,  i,  143. 
fluorides,  physical  constants  of  (Mois- 

san),  a.,  ii,  331. 
halogen  derivatives,  action  of  organo- 
magnesium  solutions  on  (Auger  and 
Billy),  A.,  i,  983. 
platinum   haloids,   and   their  deriva- 
tives   (Rosenheim    and    Loewen- 
stamm),  a.,  ii,  131. 
hydride.     See  Hydrogen  phosphide. 
Hypophosphorous    acid,    preparation 
and  properties  of  (Marie),  A.,  ii, 
481. 
organic  derivatives  of  (Marie),  A,, 
i,  723. 
Phosphorous  acid,  action  of,  on  man- 

nitol  (Carri^.),  a.,  i,  16. 
Phosphoric  acid,  action  of,  on  glycerol 
(Carr6),  a.,  i,  133,  215. 
in   cerebrospinal    fluid    in  nervous 

disea.ses  (  Donath),  A. ,  ii,  628. 
activity  of  the,  in  various  phosph- 
ates (Bottcher),  a.,  ii,  510. 
what    forms    of,    are    suitable    for 
manurial    purposes  ?   (Wagner), 
A.,  ii,  768. 
of  dung,  action  of  (Schneidewind 

and  Meyer),  A.,  ii,  769. 
manurial  value  of  a  mixture  of  lime 

and  (Bachmann),  A.,  ii,  145. 
pentabasic,     derivatives     of     (Le- 
moult), A.,  i,  807. 
compounds  of,  with  ethylene  glycol 

(Carri!:),  a.,  i,  281. 
estimation  of,  as  magnesium  pyro- 
phosphate   (Jarvinen),    a.,    ii, 
515. 
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Phosphorus : — 

Phosphoric  acid,  estimation  of,  coloii- 
nietrically   in   presence   of  silica 
(Schrriner),  a.,  ii,  85. 
citrate-soluble,    estimation     of,    in 
basic  slags   (Bottcher),    A.,    ii, 
148;  (SoRGE),  A.,  ii,  367. 
unsuitability  of  the  Maercker-Biih- 
ring  solution  for  the  estimation  of 
total,    in  basic    slag   (Svoboda), 
A.,ii,  147. 
estimation  of,  in  aqueous  extracts  of 
soils  and  plants  (Schreiner),  A., 
ii,  777. 
estimation  of,  in  urine  (Le  Clerc 

and  Dubois),  A.,  ii,  774. 
estimation    and  separation   of  iron 
and,  in  water  (Causse),  A.,  ii,  93. 
estimation    of,    in    natural    waters 
(Lincoln  and  Barker),  A.,   ii, 
680. 
Phosphate,    Wolter,    comparison    of, 
with  superphosphate  and  basic  slag 
(ScHNEiDEWiND  and  Meyer),  A., 
ii,  769. 
Phosphates,  soluble  colloidal  form  of 
(Sell),  A.,  ii,  487. 
inorganic,    in    plant   seeds   and    in 
seedlings  (Schulze  and  Castoro), 
A.,  ii,  506. 
action  of  water  and  saline  solutions 
on      certain       slightly       soluble 
(Cameron  and  Hurst),   A.,  ii, 
655. 
decomposition  of  crude,  for  manurial 
purposes  (Ystgaard),  A.,  ii,  511. 
Superphosphate,  dried,  manurial  value 
of    (GrSgoire  and    Hendrick), 
A.,  ii,  769. 
comparison  of,  with  "Wolter  phosph- 
ate and    basic  slag    (Schneide- 
wiND  and  Meyer),  A.,  ii,  769. 
Phosphoric  acids,   researches  on  the 
(Giran),  a.,  ii,  166. 
Phosphorus  ^r^sulphide  (P4S3),    toxicity 
of   (Thayer    and    Wolf),   A.,   ii, 
197. 
sulphides,  pi'oduction  of,  by  the  action 
of  heat  and  light  (Dervin),  A., 
ii,  253. 
production   of,    in   the  cold    (Bou- 
louch),  a.,  ii,  253. 
Phosphorus  organic  compounds  (Auger  ; 
Auger    and    Billy),    A. ,    i,    983 ; 
(Sauvage),  a.,  i,  1072. 
in  soil  (Nagaoka  ;  Aso),  A.,  ii,  838. 
Phosphorus  and  Phosphoryl  trithiocyan- 
ates  (Dixon),  T.,  350  ;  P.,  41. 
or< AoPhosphoric  anilide  and  its  homo- 
logues  (Lemoult),  A.,  i,  806. 
Phosphorus,   estimation   of,   in   calcium 
carbide  (Lidholm),  A.,  ii,  776. 


Phosphorus,    estimation   of,   in   organic 

compounds  (Monthul^),  A.,  ii,  680. 
estimation  of  nitrogen  and,  in  organic 

substances  (v.  Konek),  A.,  ii,  588. 
estimation  of,  in  phos))horus  oil  and 

similar  preparations  (Katz),  A.,  ii, 

290. 
estimation  of,  in  solutions  (Christo- 

man"os),  a.,  ii,  776. 
Phosphorus-nitrogen  bases  of  the  type 

P(NHR)3:NR  (Lemoult),  A.,  i,  380. 
of   pentabasic  phosphoric    acid    (Le- 
moult), A.,  i,  807. 
Photochemistry  : — 

Photochemical    reactions,    reversible, 

in   homogeneous  systems  (Luther 

and  Weigert),  A.,  ii,  463. 
Light,  chemical  action  of  (Sachs  and 
Sichel),  a.,  i,  156;  (Ciamician 
and  Silber),  A.,  i,  161  ;  (Sachs 
and  Hili'ERt),  A.,  i,  876;  (Ber- 
thelot),  a.,  ii,  569. 

emission    of,    by    certain    uranium 
salts  (Becquerel),  A.,  ii,  221. 
Light,  action  of,  on  chlorine  (Mellor), 
P.,  53. 

influence  of,  on  the  combination  of 
chlorine  and  hydrogen  (Bevan), 
A.,  ii,  21. 

absorption  of,  by  aqueous  solutions 
of  copper  and  nickel  salts  (Mul- 
ler),  a.,  ii,  4. 

action  of,  on  lead  salt  solutions 
(Hofmann  and  Wolfl),  A.,  ii, 
172. 

action  of,  on  2:4-dinitrobenzylid- 
eneaniline  (Sachs  and  Sichel), 
A.,  i,  156. 

ultra-violet,  action  of,  on  rare- 
earth  oxides  (Baskerville),  A., 
ii,  108. 

action  of,  on  santonin  and  its  de- 
rivatives (Francesconi  and 
Maggi),  a.,  i,  60. 

action  of,  on  selenium  (Marc),  A., 
ii,  105. 

influence  of,  on  organic  substances, 

with     special     reference    to     the 

automatic  purification  of  streams 

(Rapp),  a.,  ii,  68. 

Budde  effect  with  reference  to  bromine 

and  chlorine  (Caldwell),  A.,   ii, 

105. 
Emanation,  property  a  large  number 
of  substances  possess  of  projecting 
spontaneously  and  continuously 
a  ponderable  (Blondlot),  A.,  ii, 
531. 

ponderable,  action  of  magnetic  or 
electric  forces  on,  and  displace- 
ment of,  by  air  in  motion  (Blonii- 
lot),  a.,  ii,  602. 
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Photochemistry  : — 
Emanation     from    actininm     (Debi- 
erne),  a.,  ii,  223,  729. 
from  radium.     See  Radium, 
from  thorium,  rate  of  decay  of  (Le 
RossiGNOL  and  Gimikgham),  A., 
ii,  531. 
Emanations  and  radiations  (Berthe- 
lot),  a.,  ii,  602. 
limits  of  sensitiveness  of  (Berthe- 
lot),  a.,  ii,  554. 
Luminescence,    critical     pressure    of, 
of    gases     (de     Hemptinne),    A., 
ii,  1. 
Luminosity,  phenomena  of,  and  their 
possible     correlation    with     radio- 
activity (Armstrong  and  Lowry), 
A.,  ii,  5. 
Lnminoas    effects    at    electrodes    (v, 

Bolton),  A.,  ii,  2. 
Badiation,     penetrating,      from     the 

earth's  surface  (Cooke),  A.,  ii,  6. 
Radiations     of     short    wave-length, 
chemical  action  of,  on  gaseous  com- 
pounds (Warburg  and  Regener), 
A.,  ii,  692. 
Rays,  Becquerel,  coloration  produced 
by  (Salomonsen  and  Dreyer), 
A.,  ii,  691. 
and  water  (Kohlrausch),  A.,  ii, 
692. 
Blondlot's.     See  7t-Rays. 
canal,  action  of,  on  aluminium  and 
zinc    oxides    (Schmidt),    A.,   ii, 
307;  (Tafel),  A.,  ii,  463. 
Rontgen,  compared  with  those  from 
radiotellurium  (Villari),  A.,  ii, 
797. 
satellite,  in  the  cadmium  spectrum 

(Fabry),  A.,  ii,  305. 
from  polonium,  ionisation  of  gases 
and  vapours  by  (Bohm-Wendt), 
A.,  ii,  694. 
from  radium.     See  Radium, 
from  radiotellurium,  compared  with 
Rontgen   rays  (Villari),  A.,  ii, 
797. 
a-  and  rz^-Bays  and  $-  and   n-Bays, 
comparative  effects  of  (Becquerel), 
A.,  ii,  602. 
iS-Bays,    determination    of    the    in- 
tensity of,  and  some  measurements 
of  their  absorption  (Seitz),  A.,  ii, 
691. 
71- Bays  {Blondlot's  rays),  and  analogous 
agents,  new  method  of  observing 
(Blondlot),  a.,  ii,  604. 
use  of,  in  chemistry  (Colson),  A., 

ii,  377,  532. 
emission   of,  in  the  course  of  the 
action       of      soluble       ferments 
(Lambert),  A.,  ii,  271. 


PlJOTOCHEMISTRY  : — 

w-Bays  {BlondloVs  rays),  phenomenon 
analogous  to  phosphorescence  pro- 
duced by  (Bichat),  a.,  ii,  531. 
photographic   metliod   of   studying 
the  action  of,  on  phosphorescence 
(Roth6),  a.,  ii,  603. 
improvements  in   the  photographic 
method   for  recording  the  action 
of,    on    a    small     electric    spark 
(Blondlot),  A.,  ii,  604. 
influence  of  the  colours  of  luminous 
sources  on   their  sensitiveness   to 
(Gutton),  a.,  ii,  603. 
some  facts  relating  to  the  observation 
of  variations  in  the  brightness  of 
phosphorescent    sulphides    under 
the  action  of  (Bichat),  A.,    ii, 
641. 
possibility  of  showing,  by  a  contrast 
phenomenon,  the  oljjective  action 
of,  on  luminous  calcium  sulphide 
(Mac£  de  Li^pinay),  a.,  ii,  307. 
action  of  sources  of,  on  pure  water 
(Meyer),  A.,  ii,  532. 
71-  and  7ii-Bay8,  study  and  behaviour  of 
(Becquerel),  A.,  ii,  602. 
emission  of,  by  crystalline  substances 

(Bichat),  A.,  ii,  532. 
nature  of,  and  the  radioactivity  of 
substances  which  emit  these  radi- 
ations (Becquerel),  A. ,  ii,  641. 
refraction  of  (Becquerel),  A.,  ii, 
642. 
Badioactive    cinnabar   (Losanitsch), 
A.,  ii,  743. 
gas  from  crude  petroleum  (Burton), 
A.,  ii,  694. 
in  the  soil  and  water  near   New 
Haven         (Bumstead         and 
"Wheeler),  A.,  ii,  29,  255. 
lead,    tellurium,    and    polonium 
(Debierne),  a.,  ii,  642. 
substances  (Curie),  A.,  ii,  154. 
influences  of  changes  of  temper- 
ature    on    (Meyer     and    v. 
Schweidler),  a.,  ii,  602. 
in    relation    to    the    presence  of 
helium  (Nasiki),  A.,  ii,  399, 
461. 
origin  of  the  energy  emitted  by 

(BoNACiNi),  A.,  ii,  530. 
phenomena  observed  in  air  ionised 
by  (Righi),  a.,  ii,  693. 
tellurium  (Debierne),  A.,  ii,  642. 
thorium  (Zerban),  A.,  ii,  41. 
Radioactivity  (Bonacini),  A.,  ii,  798. 
researches  on  (Curie),  A.,  ii,  377. 
induced  (Marckwald),  A.,  ii,  171. 
law    of   disappearance    of,    after 
heating    the    active    substance 
(Curie and Danke),  A.,  ii,  306. 
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Photochemistry  : — 
Badioactivity,  and  its  relation  to  the 
phenomena  of  luminosity  (Ahm- 
STRONG  and  Lowry),  A.,  ii,  5. 
and    matter    (Winkler),    A.,    ii, 

462. 
analogy  between,  and  the  behaviour 

of  ozone  (RiCHARZ  and  Schenck), 

A.,  ii,  154. 
of  the  atmosphere  (Allan),  A.,  ii, 

222. 
of  t lie  gases  evolved  from  the  waters 

of    thermal   springs   (CuRlE   and 

Laborde),  a.,  ii,  461. 
of    minerals    and    mineral    waters 

(Strutt),  a.,  ii,  306. 
of  soils  and  well  sediments  (Elster 

and  Geitel),  A.,  ii,  695, 
of  tellurium  (Pellini),  A.,  ii,  26. 
testing  of  minerals  for  (PisANi),  A., 

ii,  530. 
colorimetric    estimation    of  (Salo- 

monsen    and    Dreyer),    A.,    ii, 

691. 
Pyroradioactivity  (Tommasina),   A., 

ii,  530. 
Cathode     rays,    chemical    action    of 

(BosE),  A.,  ii,   693. 
Optically  active  compound,  possibility 
of  resolving  an,    without    actually 
resolving  it  and  without  the  aid  of 
optically  active  substances  (Mohr), 
A.,  i,  653  ;  ii,  689. 
Optically  active  compounds,  influence 
of    solvents    on     the     rotation    of 
(Patterson),  T.,  1116,  1153;   P., 
142,  162. 
Optical  activity  and  position-isomerism 
(Cohen    and    Raper),    T.,    1262, 
1271  ;   P.,  179  ;   (Frankland   and 
Harger),  T.,  1571 ;  P.,  203, 
Optical    superposition,      studies      in 

(Patterson  and  Taylor),  P.,  252. 
Botation  of  compounds  of  aldehydes 

with  menthyl  acetoacetate  (Hann 

and  Lapworth),  T.,  50. 
of  glutamic  acid,  influence  of  foreign 

substances  on  the  (AndrlIk),  A., 

i,  10, 
of  lactose,  phenomena  of  the  (Trey), 

A.,  i,  292. 
of  the  menthyl  esters  of  the  isomeric 

chlorobromo-     and     iodo-benzoic 

acids  (Cohen  and    Raper),   T., 

1262,  1271;  P.,   179. 
of    derivatives   of   menthyl   cyano- 

acetate  (Bowack  and  Lapworth), 

T.,  42. 
of  certain  molecules,  influence  of  the 

introduction        of       unsaturated 

radicles    on    the    (Haller    and 

March),  A,,  i,  751. 


Photochemistry  : — 
Botation    of    optically    active    com- 
pounds, influence  of  solvents  on 
the  (Patterson),  T.,  1116,  1153  ; 
P.,  142,  162. 
specific,  of  strongly  optically  active 
compounds,  influence  of  temper- 
ature   on     (Grossmann      and 
Potter),  A.,  ii,  153;  (Gross- 
mann), A.,  ii,  377. 
of  proteids  and  their  derivatives 

(Panormoff),  a.,  ii,  153. 
determination  of,  by  Kanonnikofi^s 
method  (Panormoff),   A,,    ii, 
153. 
Botation-dispersion        in        solutions 

(Winther),  a.,  ii,  4. 
Botation- values  of  methyl,  ethyl,  and 
7i-propyl    tartrates,    comparison   of, 
at  different  temperatures  (Patter- 
son), T.,   765  ;  P.,   114. 
Mutarotation  of  dextrose  (Lowry),  T., 
1551  ;    P.,  108  ;    (Behrend  and 
Roth),  A.,  i,  716. 
of  galactose  (Lowry),  T.,  1559  ;  P., 

108, 
of  sugars  (Roux),  A.,  i,  224. 
Multirotation  of  tetramethyl  galactose 
(Irvine and  Cameron),  T,,  1076  ; 
P.,  174. 
of  tetramethyl  glucose  (Purdie  and 
Irvine),  T.,  1052,1066;  P.,  174. 
Magnetic    rotation    of    A'-^-dihydro- 
benzene  (Perkin),  T.,  1417. 
of   ethyl   chaulmoograte   (Perkin), 
T.,  854. 
Befraction  in  relation  to  constitution 
of  cyanomethylenic  acids  (Haller 
and  Muller),  A.,  ii,  221. 
molecular,  of  coniine,  nicotine,  and 

sparteine  (Semmler),  A.,  i,  685. 
of  A'=^-dihydrobenzene  (Perkin),  T., 

1417. 
of  ethyl  chaulmoograte   (Perkin), 

T.,  855. 
of     pyromorphite,    mimetite,     and 
vanadinite  (Bowman),  A.,  ii,  133. 
of  solutions  (Ch^neveau),  A., ii, 641. 
Befractometric  examination  of  oils  and 
fats,   thermostat  for  (Thorpe),  T., 
257  ;  P.,  12. 
Spectra,  line  and  band,  characteristics 
and  origin  of  (Deslandres),  A., 
ii,  105. 
and  atomic  weight,  relation  between 
(Runge),  a.,  ii,  2;  (Watts),  A., 
ii,  720. 
ultra-violet  rays  of,  absorption  of,  in 

ozone  (Meyer),  A.,  ii,  2. 
absorption,  relation  of,  to  constitu- 
tion    of    rosaniline     dyes    (FoR- 
manek),  a.,  ii,  106. 
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Photochemistry  : — 

Spectra,   emissiou,  of  aromatic   com- 
pounds (Goldstein'),  A.,  ii,  690. 
ultra-violet   absorption,    of  o-,    m-, 
and   ^-isomerides,    and    stereo- 
isomerides  (Magixi),  A.,  ii,  107. 
of  organic  liquids  (Ikl6),  A.,  ii, 
601. 
discontinuous  glow,  of  solid  organic 
substances  (Goldstein),    A.,    ii, 
689. 
ultra-violet,    of  a   tautomeric   com- 
pound (Magini),  a.,  ii,  305. 
ultra-violet    absorption,    of    certain 
enol-keto-tautomerides  (Baly  and 
Desch),  T.,  1029;  P.,  157. 
line,   of    the    alkalis    (Konen    and 

Hagenbach),  a.,  ii,  153. 
of   cadmium,   satellite  rays  in  the 

(Fabry),  A.,  ii,  305. 
of  calcium   fluoride  in   the  electric 

arc  (Fabry),  A.,  ii,  601. 
absorption,  of  concentrated  solutions 
of  the  nitrates  and  chlorides  of 
didymium  and  erbium,  influence 
of  dilution  on  the  (Purvis),  A., 
ii,  4.  ^ 
of  krypton,  neon,  and  xenon  (Baly), 

A.,  ii,  3. 
spark,     of    radium     (Runge     and 

Precht),  a.,  ii,  461. 
ultra-violet,    of  radium  (Crookes), 

A.,  ii,  3. 
of  the  spontaneous  luminous  radi- 
ation    of     radium    at     ordinary 
temperatures  (Sir  W.   and  Lady 
HuGGixs),  A.,  ii,  4. 
of  the  radium  emanation  (Ramsay 

and  Collie),  A.,  ii,  529. 
absorption,     of     /j-nitrosodimethyl- 
aniline  (Hartley),  T.,  1010  ;  P., 
160. 
of  "  chlorophyll "  and  its  relation  to 
the     spectrum    of    living     green 
tissues  (Hartley),  T.,  1607  ;  P., 
222. 
new  burner  for  (Rttpp),  A.,  ii,  153. 
Spectroscopic      method,       new       (v. 
Bolton),  A.,  ii,  2. 
Fhotosantoninic  acid  and  its  suits,  ethyl 
ester,  and  the  acetyl  derivative  of  its 
dilactone  (Francesconi  and  Maggi), 
A.,  i,  60. 
Fhthalaldehydic    acid   {aldehydophthalic 
acid),  isomeric  esters  (Meyeb),  A., 
i,  746. 
3-,  4-,  and  5-nitro-,  and  their  anhydr- 
idesand  methyl  esters (Wegscheider 
and  KusY  v.  Di^brav),  A.,  i,  244. 
Phthalanil,   3-amino-,    and    its     acetyl 
derivative  (Kavffmann   and   Beiss- 
wenger),  A.,  i,  671. 


Fhthalazine      derivatives,      conversion 
of,      into     pyridazine     derivatives 
(Gabriel),  A.,  i,  103. 
7:8-rfi,'hydroxy-,    and    its    salts,    and 
4-iodo-  (Gabriel),  A.,  i,  103. 
Phthalazone,  C24HPON3,  from   phenyl- 
hydrazine  and  quinolylacetophenone-o- 
carboxylic    acid   (Eibner    and  Hof- 
mann),  a.,  i,  930. 
Phthalic      acid,      bismuth      derivative 
(Thibault),  a.,  i,  247. 
methylimide  of  (Fbeund  and  Beck), 
A.,  i,  618. 
Phthalic    acid    and   anhydride,    3:5-rfi- 
chloro-4-bromo-,  and  3:5-<?tchloro-4:6- 
rfibromo-  (Crossley),  T.,  276  ;  P.,  21. 
tsoPhthalic    acid,    4-hydroxy-,    and    its 
ethyl  ester  (v.  Pechmann,  Bauer, 
and  Obermillek),  A.,  i,  593. 
6-nitro-4-amino-,    and    its     dimethyl 
ester,  lead  salt  and   acetyl   deriva- 
tive (Errera  and  Maltese),  A.,  i, 
307. 
Phthalic  anhydride,  action  of,  on  aro- 
matic diamines  (Roller),  A.,  i,  778. 
action      of      magnesium     o-naphthyl 
bromide  on    (Pickles   and   Weiz- 
mann),  p.,  201. 
compound  of,  with  iodine  and  potass- 
ium iodide  (Clover),  A.,  i,  322. 
Phthalidylbenzoylacetone  (BiJLOw  and 

Koch),  A.,  i,  322. 
Phthalimide,     action      of     magnesium 
organo- compounds  on  (B^,is),  A.,  i, 
503,  671. 
3-amino-,  fluorescence  and  colour  of, 
in    various   solvents    (Kauffmann 
and  Beisswenger),  A.,  ii,  528. 
Phtfalimides,     preparation     of     nitro- 
derivatives   of  aromatic   amines  from 
(Lesser),  A.,  i,  418. 
o-Phthalimino-;8-i|,-ethylthiocarbamido- 
acrylic  acid   (Johnson  and  Clapp), 
A.,  i,  820. 
Phthaliminomethyl        ethyl        ketone 

(Kolshorn),  a.,  i,  675. 
Phthalonamic  acid,  imino-,  and  its  salts 

(Glogau),  a.,  i,  674. 
Phthalone     reaction,    mechanism    and 

limits  of  the  (Eibner),  A.,  i,  1049. 
Phthalones  (Gaebel*),  A.,  i,  88. 
Phthalonic       acid,      esterification      of 
(Wegscheider  and  Glogau),  A., 
i,  249. 
condensation    of,    with    o-phcnylene- 
diamine  (Manuelli  and  Silvestbi), 
A.,  i,  784. 
Phthalonic  acid,  methyl  hydrogen  ester 

(Glogau),  A.,  i,  673. 
Phthalyl-green     and     its     derivatives, 
formuljK    of    (Haller    and   Guyot), 
A.,  i,  83. 
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o-Phthalylimino-hexoic,      -phenylacetic 
and  isovaleric  acids  and  their  esters 
(Ulrich),  a.,  i,  529. 
"Phulmak."     See  Alunogen. 
Phycophain  and  Phycoxanthin  (Gaidu- 

Kov),  A.,  i,  439. 
Phylloerythrin  (Marchlewski),  A.,  i, 
261. 
probable     identity     of,     with    chole- 
hseniatin    (Marchlewski),   A.,   i, 
909. 
Physicochemical    constants,    numerical 
values  of  some  important  (Nernst), 
A.,  ii,  706. 
Physiological     action     and     molecular 
weight   of  the   higher   fatty   acids, 
relation  between  the  (Meyer),  A. , 
ii,  275. 
solution  tension,  and   atomic  volume 
of  the   elements,    relation   between 
the  (Mathews),  A.,  ii,  197. 
of  carbocyclic  acids  (Pribram),  A.,  ii, 

757. 
of  cyclic  isooximes,  ketones,   imines, 
and  oximines  of  the  hydroaromatic 
series      (Jacobj,      Hayashi,      and 
SzTJBiNSKi),  A.,  ii,  196. 
of   saline    purgatives    (MacCallum), 

A.,  ii,  63. 
See  also  Toxicity. 
Physiological    products,    estimation    of 
nitrogen  in  (Sherman,  McLaughlin, 
and  Osterberg),  A.,  ii,  514. 
Physiological  relationships  of  proteids 
containing  sulphur  (Friedmann),  A., 
i,  165. 
Physostigmine.     See  Eserine. 
o-Picoline,    action   of  formaldehyde  on 

(Lipp  and  Richard),  A.,  i,  342. 
2-Picolylalkine.      See   2-Ethylpyridine, 

;3-hydroxy-. 
2-Picolylmethylalkine.      See    2- Propyl- 
pyridine,  ^-hydroxy-. 
Picramic  acid  (Fr:^batjlt  and  Aloy), 

A.,  i,  870. 
Picrates     of     unsaturated     compounds 

(Bruni  and  Tornani),  A.,  i,  875. 
Picric  acid,  electrolytic  dissociation  of 
(Rothmund  and  Drucker),  A.,  ii, 
231  ;  (Drucker),  A.,  ii,  809. 
mixtures       of,      with       naphthalene 
(Saposhnikoff  and  Rdultowsky), 
A.,  i,  399. 
Picric    acid,    sodium    salt,    action    of, 
on       sodium      carbonate       solutions 
(Reichard),  a.,  ii,  517. 
Picrin,  chloro-,  as  a  solvent  (Bruner, 

Kozak,  and  Mariasz),  A.,  i,  2. 
Picrite     and    its    alteration    products 

(Brauns),  a.,  ii,  350. 
Picroerythrin,  formula  of  (Juillard), 
A.,  i,  593. 


Picryl     amyl,    ethyl,      and     isopropyl 

picriminothiocarbonates    (Crocker 

and  Lowe),  T.,  648;  P.,  92. 

thiocyanate    (Crocker    and    Lowe), 

T.,  649;  P.,  92. 

Picrylurethanes  (Crocker  and  Lowe), 

T.,  646;  P.,  92. 
Pigments  of  geranium,  helianthus,  and 
verbena  (Griffiths),  A.,  i,  179. 
of  the  suprarenal  capsules  (Gessabd  ; 

Bertrand),  a.,  i,  539. 
melanic   (Bakunin   and   Dragotti), 

A.,  i,  1041. 
melanotic  (Wolff),  A.,  i,  839. 
Pilocarpine,     physiological     action     of 
(Maclean),  A.,  ii,  758. 
action   of,   on  embryos    (Sollmann), 

A. ,  ii,  182. 
action    of,   on   the  hepatic    glycogen 
(Doyon  and  Kareff),  A.,  ii,  272. 
colour  reactions  of  (Barral),  A.,  ii, 
302. 
isoPilocarpine,  fusion  of,  with  potassium 

hydroxide  (Jowett),  P.,  14. 
Pimelic    acid    (Hamonet),  A.,  i,  643; 
(v.  Braun),  a.,  i,  970. 
nitrile  of,   synthesis  'of  (Hamonet), 
A.,  ii,  643. 
Pinacone,  CggHaoOa,  from  the  reduction  of 
o-dibenzoyldiphenyl     (Werner    and 
Grob),  a.  ,  i,  865. 
Pinene,  action  of  nitrosyl  chloride  on 

(Tili.en),  T.,  759;  P.,  122. 
Pinocamphoryl  alcohol  (Semmler),  A., 

i,  261. 
Pinophorone  and  its  oxime   and  semi- 

carbazone  (Semmler),  A.,  i,  261. 
Pinus  Larieio,  Poiret,  resin-balsam  and 
oil  of  (Tschirch  and  Schmidt),  A., 
i,  76. 
Pinus  sylveslris  and  P.  strobi,  oils  from 

(Troger  and  Beutin),  A.,  i,  1037. 
Piperidine,    conversion  of,    into  penta- 
niethylenediamine   (v.  Braun),  A.,  i, 
1019. 
Piperidinoacetonitrile  and  its  methiodide 
(Klages  and  Margolinsky),  A.,  i, 
146. 
Piperidino-acetonitrile  and  its  alkyl  de- 
rivatives, and  -propionitrile(KNOEVEN- 
agel  and  Klucke),  A.,  i,  989. 
Piperidinobenzylideneacetophenone 

(Watson),  T.,  1323;  P.,  181. 
Piperidinomethanesulphonic  acid,  sodium 
salt  (Knoevenagel  and  Klucke),  A., 
i,  990. 
Piperidinomethoxybenzoylstyrene 

(Watson),  T.,  1325;  P.,  181. 
4-Piperidinol-phenyl-2:3-dimethyl-5- 
pyrazolone       (Farbwerke       vorm. 
Meister,  Lucius,  &   BrDning),  A., 
i,  196. 
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jB-Piperidobenzylacetylacetone     (Rtjhe- 

MANN   and   Watson),  T.,  1176;   P., 

175. 
Piperidone,  C9H15ON,  from  pinophorone- 

oxinie  (Semmler),  A.,  i,  261. 
Piperidylcarbamides  (Bouchetal  de  la 

Roche),  A.,  i,  189. 
Piperidylphenylbenzamidine      and     its 

additive  salts  (v.  Bkaux),  A.,  i,  689. 
Fiperonal    {piperonaldeh7jde),   condensa- 
tion   products    of    (ScHOLTZ    and 
Kipke),  a.,  i,  508. 

condensation  of,  with  ethyl  cyanoacet- 
ate  (PiccixiNl),  A.,  i,  91. 

action  of  magnesium  alkyl  iodides  on 
(Mameli),  a.,  i,  668,  743,  1023. 
Piperonylacetoacetic  acid,    ethyl  ester, 

and  its  phenylhydrazone  (Scholtz  and 

Kipke),  A.,  i,  508. 
Piper  onylacraldehyde,  condensation 

products  of  (Scholtz  and  Kipke),  A., 

i,  508. 
4-Piperonyldihydro-6-pyridone,     d:5-di- 

cyano-2-hvdroxy-,  and  its  derivatives 

(Piccixini),  a.,  i,  91. 
Piperonylene-acetoxime     and     -acetyl- 

acetone     and     its     phenylhydrazone 

(Scholtz  and  Kipke),  A.,  i,  508. 
Piper onyle thane,    a-mono-     and    afi-di- 

biomo-,  and  Piperonylethylene  and  its 

polymeride  (Mameli),  A.,  i,  668. 
jS-Piperonylideneacetamide,       a-cyano-, 

and  its  bromo-derivative  (PiccixiNi), 

A.,  i,  92. 
Piperonylmethylcarhinol  (Mameli),  A., 

i,  668. 
)3-Piperonylpropionaniide,  a-cyano- 

(Piccixixi),  A.,  i,  91. 
Pipette,    explosion  (Pfeiffeb),  A.,  ii, 
637. 

safety  (Hirschel),  A.,  ii,  439. 
Pipettes,  new  forms  of  (Mukerjee),  A., 

ii,  327  ;  (Meyek),  A.,  ii,  555. 
Pisanite   from    California    (Schalleb), 

A.,  u,  348. 
Pituitary  gland.     See  Gland. 

extracts,  action  of,  on  the  frog's  circu- 
latory  system  (Herring),   A.,   ii, 
833. 
Pivalic  acid.     See  oaDimethylpropionic 

acid. 
Placenta,  human,  uptake  of  iron  by  the, 

from  the  maternal  blood  (Hofbatteb), 

A.,  ii,  185. 
Plant  acidity  (Charabot  and  HAbebt), 
A.,  ii,  677. 

analyses,  can,  disclose  the  amount  of 
assimilable  nutritive  substances  in 
the  soil  1  (Stahl-Schroder),  A.,  ii, 
438,  767. 

ash,  estimation  of  potassium  in  (East), 
A.,  ii,  447. 


Plant  cells.     See  Cells. 

food,  factors  of  availability  of  (Fbaps), 
A.,  ii,  677. 

available,  in  soils  (Ikgle),  P.,  194. 

estimation   of   assimilable,    by   ex- 
tracting the  soil  with  very  dilute 
acids  (Soderbaum),  A.,  ii,  143. 
growth,     stimulants     of,     and     their 

practical  employment  (Loew),    A., 

ii,  281. 
juices,  what  is  the  compound  in,  which 

is    able    to     liberate    iodine    from 

potassium    iodide?    (Aso),    A.,    ii, 

141. 
nutrition,  rdle  of  calcium  oxalate  in 

(Amar),  a.,  ii,  199. 
respiration.     See  Respiration, 
seeds.     See  Seeds. 
Plants,  influence  of  soil  moisture  on  the 

composition    of,     and    plant    parts 

(Widtsoe),  a.,  ii,  285. 
influence  of  variations  in  the  amount 

of  soil  on  tlie  yield  and  composition 

of(LEMMERMANX),  A.,  ii,  76. 
influence   of   external  media   on   the 

mineral    constituents    of    (Hubert 

and  Truffaut),  A.,  ii,  140. 
influence   of   external    media  on   the 

composition  of  the  organic  matter  of 

(Hubert  and   Charabot),   A.,  ii, 

140. 
separated  from  their  roots  and  kept  in 

the  dark,  gaseous  exchange  between 

the  atmosphere  and  (Bebthelot), 

A.,  ii,  363. 
mode  of  utilisation  of  ternary  carbon 

by  (Maz^.),  a.,  ii,  581. 
the  entrance  oY  metallic  elements  in 

(Loew),  A.,  ii,  282. 
storage  of  nitrates  in  (Nedokuchaeff), 

A.,  ii,  282. 
after-effect  of  the  inoculation  of  papilio- 
naceous plants  on  other  (Nobbe  and 

Richter),  a.,  ii,  140. 
circulation  of  odoriferous  compounds 

in  (Charabot  and  Lalofe),  A.,  ii, 

581. 
the  evolution  of  terpenoid  compounds 

in  (Charabot  and  Hubert),  A. ,  ii, 

365. 
emission    of    water    by,    and    their 

spontaneous       desiccation       (  Ber- 

thelot),  a.,  ii,  281. 
action  of  guanidine  on  (Kawakita), 

A.,  ii,  762. 
efi"ect  of  sea-salt  on  (Saxna),  A.,  ii, 

762. 
action    of   sodium    nitroprusside    on 

(Bahadur),  A.,  ii,  762. 
occurrence  of  aliphatic  alicyclic  com- 
pounds in  (Kunz-Krause),  A.,  i, 

587. 
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Plants,  carbohydrates  in  (Schulze),  A., 

ii,  433. 
choline  in  (Struve),  A.,  ii,  364. 
cyanogenesis  in  (Dunstan  and  Henry), 

A.,  ii,  71. 
containing,  in  their  seeds,  an  enj^yme 

which  decomposes  fats  into  glycerol 

and  fatty  acids (Fokin),  A.,  i,  1071  ; 

ii,  199,  280. 
existence  <  of   an    oxidising    reducing 

diastase  in  (Abelous),  A.,  i,  840; 

(Abelotjs  and  Aloy),  A.,  ii,  283. 
invertase  in  (Kastle  and  Clarke), 

A.,  ii,  73. 
lecithin  from  (Schulze  and  Winter- 
stein),  A.,  ii,  141. 
eifect  of   oil    of    turpentine    on    the 

changes      in       the       proteids       in 

(Leschtsch),  a.,  ii,  282. 
xanthine  derivatives  from  (Weevers 

and  Weevers- De  Graaff),  A.,  ii, 

72. 
agricultural,     can     salts     of    cobalt, 

nickel,   and   zinc   in   high   dilution 

exert  a  stimulant  action  on  ?  (Naka- 

mura),  a.,  ii,  766. 
annual  fatty,  development  of  (Andr]^), 

A.,  ii,  200,  433. 
dioecious,  influence  of  mineral  food  in 

the  production   of  sexes  in  (Latj- 

bent),  a.,  ii,  69. 
germinating,  metabolism  of  (Schulze 

and  Castoro),  A.,  ii,  836. 
green,    formation    of    oxalic  acid  in 

(Benecke),  a.,  ii,  508. 
higher,  intramolecular   respiration  in 

(Nabokich),  a.,  ii,  281. 
medicinal,  and  useful,  of  Brazil  (Peck- 

olt),  a.,  ii,  142,  764. 
estimation  of  lecithin  in  (Schulze), 

A.,  ii,  794. 
estimation    of    phosphoric    acid     in 

aqueous  extracts  of    (Schreiner), 

A.,  ii,  777. 
Plasma,  birds',  influence    of  inhibiting 
agents   on  the  coagulation   of  (Fulb 
and  Spiro),  A.,  ii,  353. 
Plastein   of  egg-albumin    (Kura^ieff), 

A.,  i,  126. 
Plasteinogen  (Bayer),  A.,  ii,  187. 
Platinic  acid.     See  under  Platinum. 
Platinocyanides,  new  method  of  prepar- 
ing   (Brocket    and    Petit),   A.,   ii, 
414. 
Platinum,      electrolytic      solution      of 

(Brochet  and  Petit),  A.,  ii,  414. 
changes   of    density     of,    caused     by 

passage  through  draw-plates  (Kahl- 

baum),  a.,  ii,  805. 
oxidisability  of  (Wohler),  A.,  ii,  44  ; 

(Wohler,     v.     Dietbrich,     and 

Strube),  a.,  ii,  664. 


Platinum,  effect  of  light  on  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid  on   (Berthe- 
lot),"A.,  ii,  569. 
removal  of  oxygen  by  (Goldstein),  A., 

ii,  825. 
colloidal,    eft'ect   of,    on    mixtures    of 
Caro's  persulphuric  acid  and  hydro- 
gen peroxide  (Price  and  Friend), 
T.,  1526  ;  P.,  187. 
Platinum- ammonium  compounds  (H.  and 

A.  V.  Euleh),  a.,  ii,  569. 
Platinum  alloys  with  gold  and  silver, 
cupellation  of  (Carmichael),  A., 
ii,     151  ;    (Sharwood),    A.,    ii, 
450. 
assay  of  (Hollard  and  Bertiaux), 
A.,  ii,  685. 
with    mercury,    behaviour    of,    with 
nitric  acid  (Tarugi),  A.,  ii,  131. 
Platinum  phosphorus  haloids,  and  their 
derivatives         (Rosenheim        and 
Loewenstamm),  a.,  ii,  131. 
oxides  (Wohler,  v.  Dieterich,  and 

Strube),  A.,  ii,  664. 
Platinic  acid  and  its  salts  (Bellucci), 
A.,  ii,  180. 
Platinum  sulphate,  Margueles',  analysis 

of  (Stuchlik),  a.,  ii,  742. 
Platinumbases,  constitution  of  (Klason), 

A.,  i,  522. 
Platinum,    estimation    of,    gravimetric- 
ally  and  volumetrically  (Rupp),  A., 
ii,  296. 
estimation  of,  and  separation  of,  from 
metals  (Jannasch  and  Stephan), 
A.,  ii,  519. 
separation  of  silver,  gold,  and  (Car- 
michael), A.,  ii,  151 ; (Sharwood), 
A.,  ii,  450. 
Platinum    black,    catalytic    action    of 
(Vondracek),  a.,  ii,  390. 
hydrolysis  and   synthesis   of  fats  by 
(Neilson),  a.,  i,  4. 
Poison,  krait,  action  of  (Elliot,  Sillar, 
and  Carmichael),  A.,  ii,  630. 
sea  snake,    action    of    (Eraser  and 

Elliot),  A.,  ii,  630. 
scorpion,  action  of  (Wilson),  A.,  ii, 
630. 
immunity  of  certain  desert  animals 
to  (Wilson),  A.,  ii,  630. 
snake,  and  lecithin  (Kyes),  A.,  ii,  431. 
Poisons,    eff'ect    of,    after    eianephrine 
injections  (Exner),  A.,  ii,  276. 
use  of  reducible  pigments  in  the  study 
of  (Herter),  a.,  ii,  757. 
Poisoning  by  barium  salts  (Santi),  A., 
ii,  137. 
by  coal  gas,  part  played  by  benzene  in 

(Staehelin),  a.,  ii,  429. 
by  nicotine  in  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs 
(Hatcher),  A.,  ii,  361. 
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Poisoning   by  pliospliorus,   nitrogenous 

excretion  in  (v.  Jaksch),  A.,  ii,  192. 

by  arsenic  and  phosphorus,  effect  of, 

on   the   bile    (Pilzecker),    A.,   ii, 

276. 

detection  of  zinc  in  cases  of  (VlTALi), 

A.,  ii,  88. 

Polarimeter  tube,  continuous-observation 

(Ford),  A.,  ii,  770. 
Polarisation.     See  Electrochemistry. 
Polonium  (Debierne),  A.,  ii,  642. 
rays,  ionisation  of  gases  and  vapours 
by  (Bohm-Wendt),  A.,  ii,  694. 
Polygonuin  sachalinense,  migration  and 
return  of  the  nitrogen  and  the  chief  ash 
constituents  in  the  leaf  and  stem  of 
(Seis.sl),  a.,  ii,  435. 
Polyhalite,    anhydrite,   glaubefite,    and 
syngenite,    deposition    of,    at     25° 
(van't  Hoff  and  Farup),  A.,  ii, 
34. 
identity   of,    with   mamanite    (van't 
Hoff  and  Voerman),  A.,  il,  570. 
Polymerides,    heat    of    combustion    of 
some,     produced    by    the    action    of 
light  (Ruber  and  Schetelig),  A.,  ii, 
539. 
Polymerisation  of  liquid  and  solid  in- 
organic compounds   (Longinescu), 
A.,  ii,  112. 
of  orthomeric  liquids  (Batschinski), 

A.,  ii,  326. 
of  organic   compounds   in    the    solid 

state  (Longinescu),  A.,  ii,  387. 
and    dissociative    power     of    oximes 
(DuToiT  and  Fath),  A.,  ii,  387. 
Polymorphism  of  nitrates  (  Wallerant), 

A.,  ii,  31. 
Polypeptides,    syntheses  of  (Fischer), 
A.,    i,    652,    890  ;    (Fischer    and 
Suzuki),  A.,  i,  771  ;  (Leuchs  and 
Suzuki),  A.,  i,  867  ;  (Fischer  and 
Abderhalden),  a.,  i,  917. 
See  also  Amino-acids  and  Dipeptides. 
Pongam  oil  (Lewkowitsch),  A.,  ii,  217. 
Poppy-seed  oil  (Utz),  A.,  ii,  98. 
Populin,     syntliesis    of    (Dobbin    and 

White),  A.,  i,  905. 
Position-isomerism  and  optical  activity 
(Cohen  and  Raper),  T.,  1262,  1271  ; 
P.,  179  ;  (Frankland  and  Harger), 
T.,  1.^71  ;  P.,  203. 
Potable  water.     See  under  Water. 
Potash  bulb,  new  (Winkler),  A.,   ii, 

215. 
Potassium,  relation  of,  to  rubidium  and 
cajsium  as  illustrated  by  the  crystal- 
line forms  of  uranyl  double  salts 
(Sachs),  A.,  ii,  30. 
influence  of  temperature  on  the  electrical 
conductivity  of  (Bernini),  A.,  ii, 
378. 

Lxxxvi.  ii. 


Potassium,    minimum    intake    of,    and 
excretion  of,  in  the  urine  (Maurel), 
A.,  ii,  62. 
distribution  of,  in  arable  soils  (Du- 

mont),  a.,  ii,  286. 
in  soil  soluble  in  water,  and  its  utilisa- 
tion by  plants  (Schl(ESING),  A.,  ii, 
201. 
Potassium  alloys  with  mercury,  action 
of,    on     solutions     of    sodium     salts 
(Smith),  A.,  ii,  400. 
Potassium  salts,  thermal  ionisation"  of 
the  vapours  of  (Moreau),    A.,  ii, 
536. 
action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  solutions 

of  (Smith),  A.,  ii,  400. 
action  of,  on  the  heart  and  vessels  of 

mammals  (Braun),  A.,  ii,  631. 
crude  and  jiure,  action  of,  with  different 
forms  of  calcium  (Schneidewind 
and  Meyer),  A.,  ii,  769. 
different  behaviour  of  potatoes  and 
mangolds  towards(ScHNEiDEWlND 
and  Meyer),  A.,  ii,  765. 
"forty  per  cent.",   value  of,  as  com- 
pared    with     kainite     (Schneide- 
wind),  a.,  ii,  145. 
Potassium  ferric  arsenite,  soluble  (Dob- 
bin), A.,  ii,  410. 
magnesium  borate  (van't  Hoff),  A., 

ii,  561. 
magnesium    carbonate     (Auerbach), 

A.,  ii,  335. 
chloride,    electrical    conductivity    of 
solutions  of,  up  to  306°  (Noyes 
and  Coolidge),  A.,  ii,  226. 
electrical  conductivity  of,  in  mix- 
tures of  water  and  ethyl  alcohol 
(Schapire),  a.,  ii,  801. 
and   barium  chloride,  solubility  of 
(Foote),  a.,  ii,  658. 
platinosochloride,       preparation       of 

(Klason),  a.,  ii,  415. 
ruthenium    nitrosochloride,    constitu- 
tion of,  in  aqueoug  solution  (Lind), 
A.,  ii,  45. 
fluorides  with   columbium,  tantalum, 
titanium,  and  zirconium,  analysis  of 
(Hall),  A.,  ii,  825. 
hydroxide,     preparation    of   alcoholic 
solutions  of,  which    will   remain 
colourless  (Thiele  and  Marc), 
A.,  ii,  843. 
interaction  of  an  aqueous  solution 
of,     with      bismuth     oxyhaloids 
(Herz     and     Muhs),     A.,     ii, 
413. 
estimation  of,  in  ashes,  soils,    &c. 
(Hasenbaumer),  a.,  ii,  292. 
hydrogen  iodate,  use  of,  for  standard- 
ising volumetric  solutious(CASPARi), 
A.,  ii,  840. 

77 
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Fotassiam  ^criodides,  formation   of,  in 
organic    solvents     (Dawson),     T., 
467;  P.,  54. 
permanganate,  standardisation  of  solu- 
tions of  (Skrabal),  a.,  ii,  213; 
(DvvRt),  A.,  ii,  591  ;  (Cantoni 
and  Basadonna),  A.,  ii,  844. 
stability   of   standard  solutions   of 
(Gardner  and  North),  A.,  ii, 
591. 
chemico-toxicological  detection     of 
(ViTALi),  A.,  ii,  782. 
nitrate  and  silver  nitrate,  solidification 
and  transformations  of  (Ussow), 
A.,  ii,  256. 
estimation  of  sodium  perchlorate  in 
(LEMAtTRE),  A.,  ii,  587. 
nitrates  (Groschuff),  A.,  ii,  559. 
acid  rfinitrate  (Groschuff),    A.,   ii, 

400. 
barium  nitrate,  solubility  of  (Foote), 

A.,  ii,  658. 
thallic  selenate  (Fortini),  A.,  ii,  36. 
alum,    variations    of    angles    in    the 

crystals  of  (Miers),  A.,  ii,  114, 
pentacalcium  sulphate  (van't  Hoff), 

A.,  ii,  561. 
vanadite   (KOPPEL   and   Goldmann), 
A.,  i,  7. 
Potassium  cyanate,  electrolytic  prepara- 
tion of  (Paterno  and  Pannain),  A., 
i,  856. 
cyanide,    behaviour   of   cyanogen   to- 
wards   (Berthelot),    a.,   i,    721, 
860. 
double    cyanides,    electrolysis   of    (v. 

Hayek),  A.,  i,  479. 
ferrocyanide,  reaction   of  (Gutbier), 

A.,  i,  860. 
ferrocyanide  and_ferricyanide,  chemical 
equilibrium  between(PRUD'HOMME), 
A.,  i,  21. 
iodocyanide(MATHEWSON  and  Wells), 

A.,  i,  20. 
thiocyanate,  action  of,  on  ammonium 
heptamolybdate  (Reichard),  A.,  i, 
20. 
Potassium,    estimation  of   (Sidersky), 
A.,  ii,  589  ;  (Tarugi),  A.,  ii,  590  ; 
(Fr]i;bault  and  Aloy),  A.,  ii,  870, 
estimation  of  very  .small  amounts  of 
(Cameron   and  Failyer),    A.,    ii, 
87. 
estimation   of,   gaso metrically  (Rieg- 

ler),  a.,  ii,  448. 
estimation  of,  as  potassium  bismuth 
thiosulphate    (KtJS'i'ER    and    Gru- 
ters),  a.,  ii,  87. 
estimation  of,  in  plant  ash  (East),  A,, 
ii,  447. 
potassium  tungsten  bronze  (Schaefer), 
A.,  ii,  178. 


Potato    starch,   composition   of  (Fern- 
bach),  A.,  i,  294. 
comparison   of    the    products   of    the 
hydrolysis  of,  with   those  obtained 
from  cereal  starches  (O'Sullivan), 
T.,  616  ;  P.,  65. 
See  also  Starch. 
Potato    starch    paste,    action    of   malt 
diastase  on  (Davis  and  Ling),  T.,  16. 
Potato  tubers,  hexone  bases  in  (Schulze), 

A.,  ii,  282. 
Potatoes,  composition  of  (Forfang),  A, , 
ii,  510. 
action  of  different  forms  of  nitrogen 
on  (Schneidewind    and  Meyer), 
A.,  ii,  765, 
effect  of  lime  and  marl  on  the  yield 
of,  and  on  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
and  mineral  substances  (Ulbricht), 
A.,  ii,  76. 
action  of  crude  and  pure  potassium 
salts      on      (Schneidew^ind      and 
Meyer),  A.,"ii,  765,  769. 
Poultry.     See  Fowls. 
Praseodymium  and  its  citrate  (Basker- 
viLLEand  Turrentine),  A.,  ii,  261, 
alkali  carbonates  and  oxides  (Meyer), 

A.,  ii,  735. 
hydride  and  nitride  (Muthmann  and 

Beck),  A.,  ii,  409. 
double  sulphates  (Baskerville  and 
Holland),  A.,  ii,  261, 
Praseodymium,  separation  of  (Bohm),  A., 

ii,  175. 
Precipitates,    formation    of,   in    gelatin 
(Hausmann),  a.,  i,  547. 
gelatinous,   filtration   and   ignition  of 

(Dittrich),  a.,  ii,  512. 
opalescent,  nephelometer  for  detecting 
and     estimating    (Richards    and 
Wells),  A.,  ii,  287. 
Precipitation,  fiocculent,  phenomena  of 
(Neisser  and  Friedemann),  A.,  ii, 
546. 
Precipitins,  the  origin  of  (Kral^s  and 

Levauiti),  a.,  ii,  423. 
Pressure,    chemical    and    cohesive    in- 
ternal, effects  of  (Richards),  A.,  ii, 
704. 
Pressure  coe£5.cient  of  oxygen  at  con- 
stant   volume    and     different    initial 
pressures,  measurement   of  the   (Ma- 
KowER  and  Noble),  A.,  ii,  13. 
Proline.      See    Pyrrolidine-2-carboxylic 

acid. 
Prolylalanine  and  its  anhydride  (Fis- 
cher and  Suzuki),  A.,  i,  771. 
Propaldehyde,  action  of  hydrogen  sulph- 
ide on  solutions  of  (Drugman  and 
Stockings),  P.,  117. 
a-amino-  (Harries  and  Reichard), 
A.,  i,  296, 
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Propanedlcarbozylic   acids.     See    Glu- 

taric  acid  ami  Methylsuccinic  acid. 
Propanetricarboxylic  acids.     See   Carb- 
oxyglutaric   acid    and    Tricarballylic 
acid. 
Propanetrisalphonic  acid,  salts  (Shober), 

A.,  i,  798. 
Propargylaldehyde.      See     Propiolalde- 

hyde. 
ilz-Propenyl-anisoles,  -3:4-catechol  meth- 
ylene ether,  -3:4-gaaiacol,  and   -3:4- 
veratrole   (B^hal  and    Tiffeneau), 
A.,  i,   7-i2. 
ja-ifz-Propenylanisole  and  its    reduction 

(Klages),  a.,  i,  1003. 
Propenylmesitylene        (Klages       and 

Stamm),  a.,  i,  303. 
tsoPropenylmethyWicj/cZononanolone 

(Rabe  and  AVeilinger),  A.,  i,  509. 

Propenylphenetoles,  o-,  m-,  and  p-,  and 

tlieir  reduction  (l^LAGEs),  A.,  i,  1002. 

Propenyltolyl  methyl  ethers  and  their 

reduction  (Klag&s),  A.,  i,  1002. 
Propeptone,  action  of,  on  dogs  (Nolf), 
A.,  ii,  422. 
intestinal  absorption  of,  in  dogs  (Nolf), 
A.,  ii,  425. 
Propiolaldehyde  [vropargylaldehyde)  and 

its  reactions  (Claisen),  A.,  i,  14. 
Propionacetal,  i3-hydroxy-,  oxidation  of 

(Harries),  A.,  i,  15. 
Propionic  acid,  uranyl  alkali  salts  (Rim- 
bach,  Burger,  and  Grewe),  A.,  ii, 
265. 
Propionic      acid,     cyanomethyl      ester 

(Hexry),  a.,  i,  982. 
Propionic  acid,  amino-.     See  Alanine. 
a)3-(/(arnino-,   conversion  of,  into   iso- 
serine    (Neuberg    and    Silber- 
MANx),  A.,  i,  220  ;  (Ellinger), 
A.,  i,  230. 
behaviour  of,  in  the  body  (Mayer), 

A.,  ii,  631. 
ethyl  ester,  hydrochloride  (Curtius 
and  MiJLLER),  A.,  i,  482, 
/3-amino-a-hydroxy-.     See  isoSerine. 
o-cyano-,  ethyl  ester,  reaction  of,  with 

benzaldehyde  (Beccari),  A.,  i,  62, 
o-hydroxy-.     See  Lactic  acid, 
a-iodo-,  and  its  salts  (Zernoff),  A., 

i,  136,  216. 
)8-iodo-,    ethyl    e.ster,    preparation   of 
(Flurscheim),  a.,  i,  19. 
and  its  action  on  ethyl   disodio- 
ethanetetracarboxylate  (Silber- 
rad),  T.,  611  ;  P.,  61. 
Propionitrile,  o-amino-,  salts  and  acyl 
derivatives     of    (Del6pine),     A.,    i, 
148. 
Propionylacetic  acid,  cyano-,  ethyl  ester 
(BAiioN,  Remfry,  and  Thorpe),  T., 
1748, 


Propionylacetophenone  -  ?/i-hydr  oxyanil- 

ide  (BtJLOw  and  Issler),  A.,  i,  191. 
Propionylcarbamide  (Merck),  A.,  i,  380. 
3-Propionyli;>ocarbostyril,     4  -hydroxy-, 

aud  its  phenylhyilrazone  (Kolshorn), 

A.,  i,  676. 
Propionyl-glycine    and   -glycylglycine, 

afi-dihvom.0-  (Fischer),  A.,  i,  653. 
Propionylhydrazides,  conversion  of,  into 

heterocyclic  compounds  (Stoll6  and 

HiLLE)i^  A.,  i,  695. 
Propionylmethylacetic      acid,      cyano-, 

ethyl   ester    (Baron,    Remfry,   and 

Thorpe),  T.,  1752. 
4-Propionyl-2-methylanisole      and      its 

oxime  (Klages),  A.,  i,  1002. 
Propionylphenylacetylene  and  the  action 

of  hydroxylamine   on   (MouREU   and 

Brachin),  a.,  i,  95. 
Propionyltolyl  methyl  ethers  and  their 

oximes  (Klages),  A.,  i,  1003. 
Propiophenone.     See  Phenyl  ethyl  ket- 
one. 
6-Propoxybenzonitrile,      2-nitro-      (de 

Bruyn  and  van  Geuxs),  A.,  i,  388, 
2-Propoxy-a-naphthoic  acid  (Bodroux), 

A.,  i,  167. 
Propyl  amyl   ether  (Hamonet),  A.,  i, 
401. 

isobutyl  ether  (Henry),  A. ,  i,  466. 

ether  and  its  chloro-derivatives  (Oddo 
and  Cusmano),  A.,  i,  281. 
compound  of,  with  nitric  acid  (Co- 
hen and  Gatecliff),  P.,  195. 
isoPropyl  alcohol,  o-^richloro-  (Henry), 
A,,     i,     279  ;      (Farbenfabriken 
VORM.    F.    Bayer  &   Co.),   A,,   i, 
794. 

ether,  formation  of,  from  isopropyl 
alcohol  by  sulphuric  acid  (Souther- 
den),  P.,  117. 

iodide,     action     of,     on     magnesium 
(Tschelinzeff),  a,,  i,  641. 
Propylanisoles,  p-n-  and  -iso-  (Klages), 

A.,  i,  1001. 
o-Propylbenzanilide,       7-chloro-       (v, 

Braun),  a.,  i,  918. 
1-Propylbenzene,  6-nitro-3:4-t?thydroxy- 

(Thoms  and  Biltz^,  A.,  i,  399. 
Propylbutyrylacetic  acids,  n-  and  iso-, 

ethyl  esters  (Locquin),  A.,  i,  552. 
3-  isoPropyl  isocarbostyril,       4  -hydroxy- 

(Ulbich),  a.,  i,  529. 
5-Fropylcatechol  carbonate  (Delanoe), 

A.,  i,  314. 
mPropylcatechol  and  its  carbonate  and 

dichloromethylene   ether   (Delamoe), 

A.,  i,  741. 
Propylenedicarboxylic  acids.    See  Glut- 
aeon  ic  acid  and  Itaconic  acid, 
Propylenetricarboxylic    acid.      See    a- 

Carboxy-A»^-glutaconic  acid, 
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Propylideneacetic    acid    and    its  ethyl 

ester,  action  of  nitrogen  peroxide  on 

(Egoroff),  a.,  i,  216. 
Propylidene-acetoacetic  and   -bisaceto- 

acetic  acids,  menthyl  esters,  rotation 

of  (Hann  and  Lapworth),  T.,  51. 
zsoPropylideneacetone.        See     Mesityl 

oxide. 
3-isoPropyl-9-methyMtc?/cfononane 

(Rabe  and  Weilinger),  A.,  i,  509. 
Propylphenetoles,  o-,  m-,   and  p-,  and 

the  sulphonie  acitls  of  the  m-  and  p- 

compounds  (Klages),  A.,  i,  1002. 
^-Propylphenol,    tetrahromo-,    and    its 
acetyl  derivative  (Hoering),  A.,  i, 
578. 

chlorobromo-derivativcs  of,  and  their 
acetyl     compounds     (Zincke     and 
Hahn),  a.,  i,  42. 
Propylpropylideneimine    and    its  com- 
pound with  hydrogen  cyanide  (Henry), 

A.,  i,  854. 
2-Propylpyridine,  j8-hydroxy-  (2-picolyl- 

methylalkine),  and   its  additive   salts 

(Loffler),  a.,  i,  266,  616. 
2-isoPropylpyridine,  07-c^ihydroxy-  {di- 

methylol-2-picoline),    and   its    metho- 

chloride  and  their  additive  salts,  and 

acyl  derivatives  (Lipp  and  Richard), 

A.,  i,  342. 
isoPropylquinol  dimethyl  ether(  K  lages), 

A.,  i,  1004. 
isoPropylstilbene    and     its     dibromide 

(Erlenmeyer  and  Kehren),  A.,  i, 

1016. 
Propylthiopyrine       trioxide,       chloro- 

(MicHAELis,  MoELLER,  and  Kober), 

A.,  i,  781. 
isoPropyl-i//-thiopyrine  and  its  sulphone 

and  inethiodide  (MiCHAELls,  Besson, 

Moeller,  and  Kober),  A.,  i,  783. 
Propyltolyl  methyl  ethers  and  hydroxy-, 

and  their  phenylurethanes  (Klages), 

A.,  i,  1002. 
a-isoPropylvinylbenzene.    See  )8-Phenyl- 

Aa-amylene. 
Protagon,  choline,  and  neurine  (Cram- 
er), A.,  i,  462. 
Protamines  (Kossel  and  Dakin),  A.,  i, 

355. 
Proteases,   o-   and  /3-  (Hedin),  A.,  ii, 

58. 
Prpteid    excretion    through     the     bile 
(GuRBER  and   Hallaxjer),  A.,  ii, 
274. 

katabolism,  influence  of  haemorrhage 
on  (Hawk  and  GiEs),  A.,  ii,  184, 
497. 

metabolism,  time  relations  of  (Hawk), 
A._,  ii,  58. 
relation  of,   to  autolysis  (Wells), 
A.,  ii,  574. 


Proteid  molecule,  distribution  of  nitro- 
gen in  the  (Gumbel),  A.,  i,  460. 

substances,  estimation  of  the  total 
acidity  in  (Grimaldi),  A.,  ii,  788. 

synthesis  in  the  animal  body  (Loewi  ; 
Lesser),  A.,  ii,  498. 
Proteids  in  blood   (v.  Bergmann  and 
Langstein),  a.,  ii,  826. 

amount  of,  in  blood  plasma  (Lewin- 
sKi),  A.,  ii,  183. 

of  blood  plasma  in  experimental  in- 
fections (Langstein  and  Mayer), 
A.,  ii,  184. 

of  milk  and  cheese,  rennet  as  a  cause 
of  chemical  changes  in  the  (van 
Slyke,  Harding,  and  Hart),  A., 
ii,  285. 

in  plants,  effect  of  oil  of  turpentine  on 
the  changes  in  (Leschtsch),  A.,  ii, 
282. 

in  urine  (Oswald),  A.,  ii,  358  ; 
(Morner),  a.,  ii,  754. 

of  wheat  gluten  (Konig  and  Rinte- 
len),  a.,  i,  1066. 

the  group  of  simplest  (Kossel  and 
Dakin),  A.,  i,  355. 

influence  of  the  pancreas  on  the  com- 
position of  (Bergell  and  Blumen- 
thal),  a.,  ii,  675. 

and  their  derivatives,  specific  rotation 
of  (Panormoff),  a.,  ii,  153. 

osmotic  pressure  of  (Reid),  A.,  ii,  830. 

hydrolysis  of  (Fischer  and  Abder- 
halden),  a.,  i,  1066. 

the  carbohydrate  group  in  (Abder- 
HALDEN,  Bergell,  and  Dorping- 
HAUs),  A.,  i,  640 ;  (Langstein), 
A.,  i,  790. 

simulating  influence  of,  on  the  oxida- 
tion induced  by  manganese  (Tril- 
lat),  a.,  i,  274. 

and  their  decomposition  products, 
protective  value  of,  on  trypsin 
(Vernon),  A.,  ii,  626. 

containing  sulphur,  decomposition 
products  of  (Kalle  &  Co.),  A.,  i, 
460. 

pyruvic  acid  as  a  decomposition  pro- 
duct of  (Morner),  A.,  i,  796. 

is  o-thiolactic  acid  a  direct  decomposi- 
tion product  of?  (Morner),  A.,  i, 
836. 

in  nutriment  for  human  beings 
(Labb:^  and  Morchoisne),  A.,  ii, 
498. 

resistance  of,  to  tryptic  digestion  in 
the  organism  (Rosenberg  and 
Oppenheimer),  a.,  ii,  573. 

peptic  and  tryptic  digestion  of  (Law- 
roff),  a.,  ii,  186. 

oxidation  of  (  Kutscher  and  Schenck), 
a.,  i,  955. 
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Proteids,  formation  of  hydrogen  cyanide 
by  the  oxidation  of  (Plimmer),  A., 
i,  538. 
behaviour  of,  during  alcoholic  ferment- 
ation (Iwaxoff),  a.,  ii,  834. 
changes  of,  during  malting  and  brew- 
ing (Weis),  a.,  ii,  761. 
action  of  sulphur  on  (Heffter  and 

Hausmakn),  a.,  i,  461. 
containing  sulphur,  physiological  rela- 
tionships of  (Friedmanx),    a.,    i, 
165. 
fonnation   of    hydrogen    sulphide   by 
(Pozzi-Escot),  a.,   i,  130  ;  (Abel- 
ous  and  PiIbaut),  A.,  i,  704. 
diazo-dei  ivatives  of  (Treves  and  Pel- 

lizza),  a.,  i,  538. 
the  so-called  metallic  derivatives  from 
the  point  of  view  of  chemical  equili- 
brium (Galeotti),  a.,  i,  355. 
combinations  of,  with  mucoids  (Pos- 

KER  and  GiEs),  A.,  i,  790. 
combination  of  nitrogen  in  (Rothera), 

A.,  i,  1065. 
body,  condition  of,  in  inanition  (Blu- 
menthal),    a.,    ii,    65  ;    (Abder- 
halden,  Bergell,  and  Dorping- 
HAUs),  A.,  ii,  272. 
vegetable,    Ritthausen's    classification 
of    (Prianischnikoff),    A.,    i, 
638. 
utilisation     of,    by     the     organism 

(Rockwood),  a.,  ii,  575. 
estimation  of  (Beulatgue),  A.,  ii, 
524. 
tryptophan   reaction   of  various  (Os- 
borne and  Harris),  A.,  i,  125. 
colour  reactions  of  (Cole),  A.,  ii,  103. 
estimation  of  the   ditl'erent,  in  urine 
(Oswald),  A.,  ii,  795. 
Protocatecliualdehyde,  condensation  of, 
with  quinaldiue  (Rexz  and  LoEw), 
A.,  i,  191. 
o-nitro-  (Hayduck),  A.,  i,  63. 
Protocatechuic      acid,     derivatives     of 

(Pekkin  and  Schie.ss),  T.,  159. 
Protocatechuic  anilide  (TniBAUiiX),  A., 

i,  805. 
Protokjrrines  (Siegfried),  A.,  i,  955. 
Protoplasm,  action  of  tissue  extracts  on 
(Scott-Macfie),  a.,  ii,  66. 
animal     and     vegetable,    the    palseo- 
chemistry  of  the  ocean  in  relation  to 
(Macallum),  a.,  ii,  495. 
Prunus  spinosa,  colouring  matter  of  the 
flowers  of  (Pkrkin  and  Phipps),  T., 
56. 
Prussian  blue,  estimation  of  (Coffio- 

mek),  a.,  ii,  370. 
Pseudo-acids,  theory  of  (Kauffmaxn), 
A.,  ii,  326,  550;  (v.  Zawidzki),  A., 
ii,  475.  ' 


Pseado-acids,   heat    of   dissociation    of 
(Muller  and  Bauer),  A.,  ii,  703. 
heat  of  neutralisation  of  (Muller  and 
Bauer),  A.,  ii,  702. 
PseudoniTiciii,  decomposition  of,  by  con- 
centrated boiling  acids  (OxoRi),  A.,  i, 
1067. 
Pseudo-sarcin  (Maz6),  A.,  ii,  138. 
Pseudoserpentine     from     Stevens    Co., 

Washington  (Clarke),  A.,  ii,  51. 
Ptomaine  resembling  veratrine    (Stub- 

er),  a.,  ii,  302. 
Ptomaines,  action  of,  on  isolated  nerve 
and  heart    (Waller  and    Sowrox), 
A.,  ii,  65. 
Fulegone,  action  of  hydrogen  cyanide  on 
(Haxn  and  Lapworth),  P.,  54. 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  (Konowaloff), 

A.,  i,  257. 
nitrosite  and  its  oxime  (Gexvbesse), 
A.,  i,  73. 
Pulegonehydroxylamine,  transformation 
products  of  (Harries  and  Roy),  A., 
i,  515. 
Pulegoneplienylcarbamic  acid  hydrazone 
(Borsche    and    Merkwitz),    A.,    i, 
946. 
Pulenene  and  Pulenol  and  its  urethane 

(Wallach  and  Kempe),  A.,  i,  74. 
Pulenone     (1:4  •A-trimeihyl-5-hexano7ie), 
preparation   and  oxidation  of  (Wal- 
lach and  Kempe),  A.,  i,  74. 
Fulenone-ozime,     and     -isoozime,     re- 
actions of  (Wallach   and   Kempe), 
A.,  i,  75. 
Pumice,  use  of,  to  facilitate  the  combus- 
tion of  organic  substances  (Duyk),  A. , 
ii,  685. 
Pupil,   effect   of   suprarenal   extract  on 
the  (Meltzer  and  Auer),  A,,  ii,  360, 
632. 
Purgatives,  action  of,  and  their  inhibi- 
tion   by    calcium    salts    (MacCal- 
lum),  a.,  ii,  755. 
saline,  action  of  (MacCallum),  A.,  ii, 
63. 
local  application  of,   to    the    peri- 
toneal   surface    of    the    intestine 
(MacCallum),  A.,  ii,  191. 
Purine,  6-amino-.     See  Adenine. 
Purine  bases,  state  of  combination  of 
the,  in  nucleic  acid  (BubiIn),  A.,  i, 
358,  956. 
of  herring  brine  (Isaac),  A.,  ii,  628. 
in  human  faeces  (Hall),  A.,  ii,  358. 
Purine  metabolism,  intermediary  (Men- 
del and  White),  A.,  ii,  674. 
Porpuric  acid,  constitution  of  (Slimmer 
and  Stieglitz),  A.,  i,  634;  (MoH- 
LAU),  A.,  i,  654. 
glycine  salt  (PiLOTY   and    Finckh), 
A.,  i,  823, 
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Purpuric  acids,  aromatic,  constitution  of 
(BoRSCHE  and  Bockek),   A.,  i,  166, 
574. 
Purpurinsulphonic  acid  (Schmidt),  A., 

i,  257. 
Furpurogallin  and  its  carboxylic  acid, 
preparation    of .  (A.    G.    and    F.    M. 
Perkin),  T.,  243;  P.,  18. 
Putrefaction,     production    of     volatile 
phosphoTOs  compounds  in  (Yokote), 
A.,  ii,  579. 
Pyknometer,  new  (BoSnjakovic),  A.,  ii, 

384. 
Pyknometer  pipette,  new  (Fischer),  A. , 

ii,  384. 
Pyran  ring,  properties  of  oxygen  in  the 

(Fosse),  A.,  i,  816. 
Pyran-2:6-dicarboxylic    acid    and    its 
salts  and  esters  (Blaise  and  Gault), 
A.,  i,  763, 
Pyrazinophenazine,  f^ihydroxy-,  and  its 
ammonium      salt      (Hinsberg      and 
Schwantes),  a.,  i,  198. 
Pyrazole,     amino-derivatives     (Knorr, 

Pemsel,  and  Morentz),  A.,  i,  939. 
P3n:azoles,    formation    of,    from    cyclic 
ketones  (Wallach  and  Steindorff), 
A.,  i,  104. 
Pyridazine    derivatives,    formation    of, 
from    phtlialazine    derivatives     (Ga- 
briel), A.,  i,  103. 
Pjrridazine-4:5-dicarboxylic    acid    (Ga- 
briel), A.,  i,  103. 
Pyridine,  action  of  mono-  and  di-bronio- 
succinic  acids  on  (Dubretjil),  A., 
i,  i89. 
new  colouring  matters  from  (Konig), 
A.,  i,  449,  816;  (Zincke,  Heuser, 
and  Moller),  A.,  i,  924. 
use  of,  in  the  preparation  of  amides 

(Freundler),  a.,  i,  33. 
bismuth  chloride  (Hauser  and  Va- 

NiKo),  A.,  i,  92. 
compounds    of,    with    cujwoso-cupric 
cyanide     (Litterscheid),     A.,     i, 
301. 
combination  of,  with   mixed   organo- 
magnesium  compounds  (Oddo),  A., 
i,  920. 
compounds  of,  with  bivalent  metals 

(Grossmann),  a.,  i,  522. 
metallic    complexes,    stability   of  (v. 

Euler),  a.,  i,  774. 
metallic    thiocyanates   (Grossmann), 
A.,  i,  341. 
P3rridine  bases  from  coal  tar  (Ahrens 
and  Gorkow),  A.,  i,  615. 
in  brown-coal  tar  (Krey),  A.,  i,  615. 
quantitative  separation  of,  from  am- 
monia   and    the    aliphatic    amines 
(Milbauer  and  Stan£k),   A.,  ii, 
467. 


Pyridine-5-carboxylic     acid,     3-mono- 
and    2:3-fi?/-chloro-,    and    3-chloro-2- 
hydroxy-,   and   their  salts  (v.  Pech- 
mann  and  Mills),  A.,  i,  1041. 
Pyridine-3-sulphonic     acid,     potassium 
and  sodium  salts  (Murmann),  A.,  i, 
921. 
2-Pyridone-5-carboxylic  acid,  3-bromo- 
1 -amino-,   and  its  methyl   ester   and 
benzylidene  derivative  (v.  Pechmann 
and  Mills),  A.,  i,  1042. 
Pyridyl-a-hydrindone  (Gaebelt^),  A.,  i, 

89. 
Pyrimidine,    2-amino-6-hydroxy-,    and 
6-chloro-2-amino-     (Gabriel    and 
Colman),  a.,  i,  103. 
4:5-^tamino-2:6-(?zhydroxy-,    and    its 
sulphate  (Farbenfabriken  vorm. 
F.  Bayer  &  Co.),  A.,  i,  195. 
aminothio-,    and    aminothiohydroxy- 
derivatives,and  their  salts  (Traube), 
A.,  i,  632. 
2:4:6-<rzchloro-   (Gabriel    and    Col- 
man), A.,  i,  1059. 
Pyrimidine-5-mono-    and     -5:6-di-carb- 
oxylic  acids  and  their  salts  (Gabriel 
and  Colman),  A.,  i,  1060. 
Pyrimidine  derivatives  (Wheeler  and 

Johnson),  A.,  i,  624,  940. 
Pyrites,      estimation     of     sulphur     in 
(Lxtnge),  a.,   ii,  82,    587;    (Silber- 
berger),  a.,  ii,  147. 
Pyrochlore,    composition    of    a    Scan- 
dinavian form  of,  and  of  the  minerals 
accompanying  it  (Tschernik),  A., 
ii,  620, 
mineral     allied     to,      from     Batum, 
Caucasus  (Tschernik),  A.,  ii,  667. 
Pjrrocinchonic  anhydride,  action  of,  on 
the  phenylenediamines  (Rossi),  A.,  i, 
1046. 
Pyrogallol,    electrolytic     oxidation    of 
(A.  G.  and  F.  M.  Perkin),  T.,  245; 
P.,  18. 
isomeric  ethers  of,  and  their  carboxylic 
acids  (Herzig  and  Pollak),  A.,  i, 
808,  876. 
carbamates  (Einhorn,  Coblineb,  and 

Pfeiffer),  a.,  i,  239. 
carbonates  and  their  bromo-,  nitro-, 
and  benzoyl  derivatives  (Einhorn, 
Cobliner,  and   Pfeiffee),  A.,   i, 
238. 
P3rrogallol,   amino-,  bromo-,  and  nitro- 
derivatives,  and  their  acyl  compounds 
(Einhorn,  Coblineb,  and  Pfeiffer), 
A.,  i,  240. 
Pyrogenic    reactions    and    dissociation 

(Lob),  a.,  li,  703. 
Pyrometer.     See  Thermochemistry. 
Pyromorphite,  refractive  index  of  (Bow- 
man), A.,  ii,  133. 
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Pyromucic  acid,  nitro-,  esters,  chloride, 

ami    amides    of,    and    its    oxidation 

(Marquis),  A.,  i,  82. 
tsoP3rromucic  acid,  esters  (Chavanne), 

A.,  i,  82. 
Pyromucic  chloride,  formation  of  furoyl 

derivatives  by  means  of  (Baum),  A., 

i,  910. 
Pyromykuric  acid,  synthesis  of,  and  its 

ethyl  ester  (Baum),  A.,  i,  910. 
Pyrone    and    its    additive    compounds 

(WiLLSTAiTER  and  Pummerer),  a., 

i,  1043. 
Pyrone      compounds,     constitution     of 

(Collie),  T.,971  ;  P.,  158. 
Pyronine     hydrochloride     (Scharwin, 

Naumoff,    and    Sandcrin),    A.,    i, 

103.3. 
Pyropapaveric   acid,  methylbetaine  of, 

and  its  platinichloride  (Goldschmiedt 

and  Honigschmid),  A.,  i,  87. 
isoPyrophthalone    (Eibner    and    Hof- 

mann),  A.,  i,  921. 
Pyroradioactivity  (Tommasina),  A.,  ii, 

530. 
Pyrotartaric  acid.     See  Methylsuccinic 

acid. 
«- Pyrotartaric  acid.     See  Glutaric  acid. 
P3n:oterebic     acid     and    its    isomeride 

(Blaise     and      Courtot),     A.,     i, 

796. 
Pyrrole,    action   of   sulphury!    chloride 
and  bromine  on  (Mazzara),  A.,  i, 
919. 

oxidation  of,  to  maleimide  (Plancher 
and  Cattadori),  A.,  i,  770. 
Pyrrole,    2:3:5-<richloro-,    and    its    re- 
actions (Mazzar.\  and  Borgo),  A.,  i, 

614,  770,  918.  . 
Pyrroles,    nitroso-,    transformations    of 

(Angeli,  Angelico,  and  Calvello), 

A.,  i,  188  ;  (Angelico  and  Calvello), 

A.,  i,  447. 
Pyrrole-2-carboxylic    acid   and  amide, 

4:5-c?ibronio-(KHOTiNSKYandPiCTET), 

A.,  i,  772. 
Pyrrolenitronic  acid  (Angeli,  Angeli- 
co, and  Calvello),  A.,  i,  188. 
Pyrrole  series,  pyrogenic  changes  in  the 

(Pk'TEt),  A.,  i,  771. 
Pyrrolidine-2-carboxylic  acid    {proline) 
and   its  acyl   derivatives  (Fischer 
and  Abderhalden),  A.,  i,  917. 

formation  of  (Fischer  and  Abder- 
halden), A.,  i,  210  ;  (Kossel),  A., 
i,  211. 
Pyruvic  acid  as  a  decomposition  pro- 
duct of  proteids  (Morner),  A.,  i, 
796. 

action  of,  on  p-aminophenol  and  its 
ethers  (Giuffrida  and  Chimienti), 
A.,  i,  1047. 


Pyruvic  acid,  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid  on  (de  Jong),  A.,  i,  650. 

Pyruvic  acid,  salts,  transformation  of 
(de  Jong),  A.,  i,  550. 


Quadroxalic    acid.     See    under    Oxalic 

acid. 
Quartz    pseudomorphous  after  apophyl- 

lite  (Schaller),  A.,  ii,  348. 
Quercetin,    and   its    acetyl    compound, 
from  various  flowers  (Perkin  and 
Phipps),  T.,  58. 
from  rutin  and  its  alkyl   derivatives 
and  their  acetyl  compounds  (Walj- 
ASCHKO),  A.,  i,  760. 
synthesis    of,    and     its     acetate    (v. 
Kostanecki,    Lampe,    and    Tam- 
bor),  a.,  i,  517. 
Quercitol,  Isevorotatory  modification  of, 
and  its  acyl  derivatives  (Power  and 
Tutin),  T.,  624;  P.,  87. 
Quicklime.     See  Calcium  oxide. 
Quinacetophenone    methyl     ether   '(v. 
Kostanecki  and  Lampe),  A.,  i,  440, 
Quinaldine,  action    of   mono-   and   di- 
bromosuccinic  acids  on  (Dubreuil), 
A.,  i,  189. 
condensation  of,  with  cinnamaldehyde 
and      with      protocatechualdehyde 
(Renz  and  Loew),  A.,  i,  191. 
Quinaldine,  6-bromo-,  and  5-(or7-),  6-, 
and   8-chloro-  (Bartow  and  McCoL- 
LUM),  A.,  i,  686. 
Quinazoline  and  its  reactions  (Gabriel 

and  Colman),  A.,  i,  1060. 
Qninazolines,  syntliesis  of  (Bogert  and 

Hand),  A.,  i,  108. 
Quinhydrone  (Posner),  A.,  i,  1029. 
Quinidine,  colour  reaction  of  (Ballan- 

dier),  a.,  ii,  792. 
Quinine  salts  (Carette),  A.,  i,  1044. 
glycerophosphates     (Carr6),    [A.,    i, 

819. 
colour  reaction  of  (Ballandier),  A., 

ii,  792. 
the  Andr6  (thalleoquinine)  reaction  for 
(LfiGER),    A.,    ii,    458;  (Guigues), 
A.,  ii,  792. 
estimation   of,    in  presence  of   other 
cinchona     alkaloids    (L^ger),    A., 
ii,  458. 
Quinine,    bromo-derivatives,    and   their 
additive  salts  (Chrlstensen),  A.,  i, 
520. 
Quinizarin,      oxidation      products      of 
(Farbenfabriken  vorm.  F.  Bayer 
&  Co.),  a.,  i,  327. 
Quinizarin-blue.      See     4-j9-Toluidino- 
anthraquinone,  l-hydroxy-. 
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Quinizarin-green.     See  l:4-Di-jt>-tolui(i- 

inoanthraqiiiiionc. 
Quino-2-hydroxyfuch8one     (Sachs    and 

Thonet),  a.,  i,  878. 
Quiuol,    presence   of,    in   the   pear   tree 
(RiviteRE  and  Bailhache),  A.,  ii, 
583. 
influence  of  temperature  on  the  solu- 
bility    of,     in      sulphur      dioxide 
(Centnekszwer    and     Teletow), 
A.,  ii,  321. 
oxidation   of,   to  quinone   by   laccase 
(Bertrand),  a.,  i,  157  ;    (Rivi:^re 
and  Bailhache),  A.,  ii,  583. 
Quinol,     d:6-dia.mmo-,    dialkyl    ethers, 
and  l:8-dihydroxynaphthalene-3:6- 
disulphonic      acid,      azo-compound 
from  (Farbwerke  vorm.  Meister, 
Lucius,  &  BruninOx),  A.,  i,  208. 
fe^rachloro-,    dilauroyl    and    dioctoyl 
derivatives  of  (GuiiRiN),  A.,  i,  136. 
hydroxy-,  condensation  of,  with  alde- 
hydes (Liebermann,  Lindbnbaum, 
and  Glawe),  A.,  i,  443  ;   (Lieber- 
mann and  Lindenbaum),  a.,  i,  764. 
2-iodo-,  dimethyl  ether  (Ullmann), 
A.,  i,  728. 
Quinoline,    Skraup's    syntliesis    of,    in- 
fluence of  oxides  and  salts  of  rare 
elements  on  (Margosches),  A.,   i, 
818. 
action  of  mono-  and  di-bromosucciuic 

acids  on  (Dubreuil),  A.,  i,  189. 
combination  of,  with  organo-magnes- 
ium  compounds  (Oddo),  A.,  i,  920  ; 
(F.  and  L.  Sachs),  A.,  i,  925. 
derivatives,  syntheses  of  (Bartow^  and 
McCollum),  a.,  i,  686. 
coloured  (Farbwerke  vorm.  Meis- 
ter, Lucius,  &   BRiiNiNG),   A., 
i,  1048. 
Quinoline,    7-hydroxy-,    derivatives    of 

(BiJLOW  and  Issler),  A.,  i,  191. 
isoftuinoline,    l:6-(or  l:7-)rfichloro- and 
-rfihydroxy-,   and   1:4:6-  or  1:4:7-^W- 
hydroxy-  (Kusel).  A.,  i,  619. 
Q,iiiiioline-2-carboxylic  acid,  dyes  from 

(Besthorn  and  Irele),  A.,  i,  527. 
Quinoline-3-carboxylic  acid,  4 -hydroxy-. 

See  Kynurenic  acid. 
isoQuinoline    series,   syntheses    in    the 

(Fritsch),  a.,  i,  94. 
Quinolinic  acid,  derivatives  of  (Fels), 

A.,  i,  617. 
Quinolinylglycine,    ethyl   ester  (Fels), 

A.,  i,  617. 
Quinolphthalein,  constitution  of  (Green 

and  Perkin),  T.,  402  ;  P.,  50. 
ftuinolyl-acetophenone-o-carboxylic 
acid  and  its   alkali  salts   and   oxime 
and    -formazyl    (Eibner    and    Hof- 
mann),  a.,  i,  930. 


Quinolyl-4-acrylic  acid  and  -4-propionic 

acid  and    their  salts   (Koenigs  and 

Muller),  a.,  i,  527. 
Quinonaphthalone     (Eibner),     A.,     i, 

1049. 
o-Quinone,  teti'ahromo-,  action  of  aniline 
on  (Jackson  and  Porter),   A., 
i,  174. 
additive  compounds  with  (Jackson 
and  Porter),  A.,  i,  254. 
j!)-Quinone,  teirachloro-  (chloranil),  pre- 
paration of  (Witt  and  ToECHE-IkliTT- 

ler),  a.,  i,  174. 
o-Quinones,  reduction  of  (Knesch),  A., 

i,  812. 
jw-Quinone-carbamic     and     -phenylcar- 

bamic    hydrazones.       See     Benzene- 

azoformaniide  and  -anilide,  hydroxy-. 
^-Quinonediimide  and  itsdihydrochloride 

(WiLLSTATTER  and    Mayer),    A.,    i, 

511  ;  (Erdmann),  a.,  i,  935. 
2>Quinonedisemicarbazone       (Borsche 

and  Zeller),  A.,  i,  1056, 
^-Quinonehydrazones,  relation  between, 

and  ^-hydroxyazo-compounds 

(Borsche     and     Zeller),     A.,     i, 

1056. 
^-Quinonemonosemicarbazones,  so-called, 

constitution  of  (Borsche  and  Zeller), 

A.,  i,  1056. 
jiJ-Quinone-2':4'-^initrophenylimide, 

tetraohloro-  (Reverdin  and  Del:6tra), 

A.,  i,  531. 
^-Quinoneoxime     c^mitrophenyl     ether 

(Badische  Anilin-  &  Soda-Fabrik), 

A.,  i,  68. 
^-ftuinonesulphonic  acid  and  its  salts 

(Schultz      and     Stable),      A.,      i, 

597. 
Quinophth  aline     and     its     tctrdbTomo- 

derivative  and    ])erbromide    (Eibner 

and  Hofmann),  A.,  i,  931. 
Quinophthalone  (Eibner),  A.,  i,  1049. 

and  its  phenylhydrazone  (Eibner  and 
Hofmann),  a.,  i,  931. 

constitution  of,  and  its  alkali  deriv- 
atives (Eibner  and  Merkel),  A., 
i,  930. 
I'soQuinophthalone  and  its  bromo-deriv- 
ative  and  perbromide  (Eibner  and 
Hofmann),  A.,  i,  931. 

alkali  derivatives  (Eibner  and  Mer- 
kel), A.,  i,  930. 

homologues    of    (Eibner    and    Hof- 
mann), A.,  i,  930. 
Quinotannates,    estimation     of,    in    de 

Vrij's  cinchona  extract  (Warin),  A., 

ii,  303. 
Quinoxalophenanthrazine    and    its    di- 

hydride,     and     the      phenylsulphone 

of    the     dihydride    (Hinsberg     and 

Schwantes),  a.,  i,  198. 
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Babbits,    excretion   of    uric    acid,    ad- 
ministered in  various  ways  to(BENDix 
and  Schittexhelm),  A.,  ii,  753. 
Babbit's  intestine,  fate  of  strychnine  in 

the  (Hatcher),  A.,  ii,  752. 
Bacemic  acid,  I'esohition  of,  by  means  of 
Aspergillus  niger  (Condelli),  A.,   i, 
798. 
Badiations,  Badioactive  substances,  and 
Badioactivity.      See     under    Photo- 
cheinistr}-. 
Badiotine      from     Dillenburg,     Nassau 

(Bkauxs),  a.,  ii,  350. 
Eadium  (Curie),  A.,  ii,  154  ;   (Marck- 
wald),  A.,  ii,  171. 
origin  of  (McCoy),  A.,  ii,  528. 
atomic  weight  of  (Watts),  A.,  ii,  720, 
atomic   weight   of,  from  its  spectrum 

(Runge),  a.,  ii,  2. 
spark     spectrum     of     (Runge     and 

Precht),  a.,  ii,  461. 
ultra-violet    spectiiim  of  (Crookes), 

A.,  ii,  3. 
light  phenomena  caused  by  (Richarz 

and  Sche>"ck),  A.,  ii,  154,  399. 
emanation   from   (McClelland),  A., 
ii,  306. 
spectrum     of     the    (Ramsay    and 

Collie),  A.,  ii,  529. 
properties  and  changes  of  (Ramsay), 

A.,  ii,  529. 
heating  effect  of  the  (Rutherford 

and  Barnes),  A.,  ii,  223. 
phy.siological  action  of  (Bouchard, 
Curie,  and  Balthazard),  A.,  ii, 
502  ;  (Sai  omoxsen  and  Dreyer), 
A.,  ii,  577. 
action  of,  on  simple  animals  (Will- 
cock),  A.,  ii,  197. 
action      of,      on      iSicro-organisms 

(Green),  A.,  ii,  503. 
action  of,  on  haemoglobin  and  red 
corpuscles  (Henri  and  Mayer), 
A.,  ii,  184. 
action  of,   on  rennin,    renuinogen, 
and    antirennin   (Schmidt-Niel- 
sen), A.,  ii,  422. 
rays  and  benzene  derivatives  (Kauff- 
MANN),  A.,  ii,  691. 
spectnim  of  the  spontaneous  lumin- 
ous, at  ordinary  temperatures  (Sir 
W.  and  L.\DY  Huggins),  A.,  ii,  4. 
scintillating  phosphorescence  caused 
by  (Becquerel),  A.,  ii,  6  ;  (Tom- 
masina),  a.,  ii,  7. 
influence  of,  on  labile  stereoisomer- 

ides  (Sui) borough),  P.,  166. 
action  of,  on   alkali  chlorides,  and 
analogous  heat  effects  (AcKBOYD), 
T.,  812;  P.,  108. 


Badinm   rays,    action  of,   on    diamond 
(Crookes),  A.,  ii,  692. 
action     of,      on     mercurons     salts 

(Skinner),  A.,  ii,  173. 
and  Rontgen  rays,  comparison  of  the 
ionisatiou   produced   in  gases  by 
(Eve),  a.,  ii,  797. 
influence  of,    on  the  development 
and      growth     of      lower     fungi 
(Dauphin),  A.,  ii,  279. 
7-rays  of  (Paschen),  A.,  ii,  798. 
cathode     and     penetrating    rays      of 
(Paschen),  A.,    ii,  461 ;   (McClel- 
land), A.,  ii,  529 ;  (Eve),  A.,  ii,  797. 
electrochemical  behaviour  of  (Coehn), 

A.,  ii,  334. 
from      radium -barium      preparations, 
electrolytic     enriching    of    (Wede- 
kind),  a.,  ii,  399. 
action  of,  on  a  disruptive  discharge  in 
air  at  normal  pressures  (Sokolzoff), 
A.,  ii,  378. 
heat     given     out     by    (Runge    and 

Precht),  A.,  ii,  7. 
chemical  action  of  (Pellini  and  Vac- 

CARi),  A.,  ii,  692. 
slow      transformation      products      of 

(Rutherford),  A.,  ii,  799. 
production  of  helium  from  (Ramsay 
and  Soddy),  A.,  ii,  482  ;  (Himstedt 
and  Meyer),  A.,  ii,  729. 
ratio  of,  to  uranium  in  some  minerals 

(Boltwood),  a.,  ii,  666. 
salts,  properties  of  (Rebuff at),  A., 

ii,  800. 
bromide,   conductivity  of  solutions  of 
(Kohlrausch  and  Henning),  A,, 
ii,  700. 
action  of,  on  the  electric  resistance 
of  bismuth  (Paillot),  A.,  ii,  155. 
emanation  of  gases  occluded  or  dis- 
engaged by  (Dewar  and  Curie), 
A.,  ii,  255. 
Baffinose,    estimation  of  (Davoll),  A., 

ii,  96,  217. 
Eanovin  (Galimard),  A.,  ii,  496. 
Baspberries,    salicylic    acid  in    (StJss ; 

Utz),  a.,  ii,  72. 
Eat,  effect  of  inanition  on  the  brain  of 

the  (Hatai),  a.,  ii,  673. 
Bate  of  reactions.     See  AflBnity. 
Bays.     See  Photochemistry. 
Z-Beaction,  new  so-called  (Paul),  A. ,  i, 

925. 
Bealgar      from      Allchar,      Macedonia 

(Gomischmidt),  a.,  ii,  416. 
Bectilinear  diameter,  law  of  the  (Bak- 
ker\  a.,  ii,  310  ;  (Batschinski),  A., 
ii.  385. 
Bednctases,  yeast,  use  of,  for  converting 
nitrobenzene  into  aniline  (Pozzi- 
Escot),  A.,  i,  792. 
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Rednction  phenomena  produced  by  the 
action  ol'  alternating  currents  (Pearce 
and  Couchet),  A.,  ii,  231. 
Beduction  and  oxidation  processes, 
coupled,  classification  and  theory  of 
(LuTHEH  and  Schiloff),  A.,  ii,  244. 
Befraction  and  Befractometric  analysis. 

See  under  Photochemistry. 
Bennet  as  a  cause  of  chemical  changes  in 
the  proteids  of  milk  and  cheese  (van 
Slyke,  Harding,  and  Hart),  A.,  ii, 
285. 
Bennet  action  (Reichel  and  Spiro),  A., 

i,  1071. 
Bennet  diastase,  probable  constitution 

of  (Scala),  a.,  i,  541. 
Bennin,    renninogen,    and     antirennin, 
action   of  concentrated   electric   light 
and  radium  emanations  on  (Schmidt- 
Nielsen),  A.,  ii,  422. 
Besacetein,  Nencki  and  Sieber's,  synthe- 
sis of,  and  its  dietliyl  ether   and  its 
additive  salts,  8-nitroso-,  and  triacetate 
(BuLOW  and  Sautermeister),  A.,  i, 
262. 
Besedaoil  (v.  Soden),  A.,  i,  516. 
Besin   acids  of  the  Coniferse  (Easter- 
field  and    Bagley),  T.,    1238;   P., 
112  ;  (Tschirch),  A.,  i,  78. 
Besin-balsam  of  Pinus    laricio,  Poiret 
(Tschirch  and  Schmidt),  A.,  i,  76. 
See  also  Copal-resin,  and  Elemi. 
Besoflavin  and  its  acetyl  derivative  and 
methyl  ether  (Herzig  and  Tscherne), 
A.,  i,  814. 
Besorcinol,  condensation  of,  with  benzyl- 
ideneaniline  (Mayer),  A.,  i,  785." 
condensation  of,  with  salicylaldehyde 
(Liebermann   and   Lindenbaum), 
A.,  i,  765. 
action  of,  on  urine  (R,  and  0.  Abler), 
A.,  ii,    372,  754;  (Rosin),  A.,  ii, 
595. 
Besorcinol,    2:4-<:?ibromo-6-amino-,    and 
its     tetra-acetyl     derivative,     and 
2:4-(?ibromo-6-nitro-  (Dahmer),  A., 
i,  871. 
^e^rachloro-,  diethyl  ether  (Jackson 

and  Carlton),  A.,  1,  486. 
2-nitro-,  preparation  of  (Kauffmann 

&  DE  Pay),  a.,  i,  157. 
6-nitro-,  dibenzoyl  derivative 

(Borsche  and  Berkhout),  A.,  i, 
416. 
a-nitroso-,  isomeric  methyl  ethers  and 
dimethyl    ether    (Henrich    and 
Eisenach),  A.,  i,  1007. 
isomeric  mono-ethyl  ethers  and  di- 
ethyl   ether    (Henrich),    A.,   i, 
1006. 
/3-Besorcylic      acid,       derivatives      of 
(Perkin  and  Schiess),  T.,  159. 


/3-Besorcylic  acid,  compound  of,   with 
bismuth  (Thibault),  A.,  i,  166. 
ether-esters  of  (Herzig,  Wenzel,  and 
Batscha),  a.,  i,  246. 
;3-Besorcylic    acid,     amino-,     and     its 
hydrochloride     and     sulphate     (v. 
Hemmelmayr),  a.,  i,  319. 
nitro-,  and  its  salts,  methyl  ester,  and 
acetyl  deiivative(v.  Hemmelmayr), 
A.,  i,  319. 
Bespiration,     experiments      made     on 
Monte  Rosa  on  (Mosso),  A.,  ii,  622. 
effect     of     barometric     pressure     on 
(Mosso),  A.,  ii,  577  ;  (Aggazzotti), 
A.,  ii,  746. 
of  rarefied  air  (TissoT),  A.,  ii,  495. 
action  of  strychnine  on  (Biberfeld), 

A.,  ii,  573. 
of      Chlorothccium       saccharophilum 
(Palladin),    a.,    ii,    70;   (Petra- 
schevsky),  a.,  ii,  760. 
intramolecular,  in  plants  (Nabokich), 
A.,  ii,  281 ;  (Godlewski),  A.,  ii,  507. 
Bespiratory     capacity    of    certain     In- 
vertebrates (Dh]!;r^),  a.,  ii,  54. 
combustion,  the  mechanism  of  (MAZifi 

and  Perrier),  A.,  i,  676. 
quotient  and  the  densimetric  method 
("Waller  and Collingwood),  A., 
ii,  292,  622. 
and    the    density    of     expired    air 
(Symes),  a.,  ii,  622. 
Betene  from  abietene  (Easterfield  and 
Bagley),  T.,  1247;  P.,  113. 
from  abietic  acid  (Vesterberg),  A.,  i, 

151. 
constitution  of  (Fortner),  A.,  i,  729. 
Betene,    c??hydroxy-,     and    its    diacyl 

derivatives  (Knesch),   A.,    i,   813. 
Bhamnosides   (Schmidt,   Brauns,   and 

Waljaschko),  a.,  i,  681. 
Bhein    from    aloe-emodin    (Oesterle), 
A.,  i,  80. 
and  its  acetyl  derivative   (Eijken), 
A.,  ii,  435. 
Bheumatic  fever,    relation   of  Staphyl- 
ococms  pyogenes  aureus  to  (Poynton 
and  Shaw),  A.,  ii,  633. 
Bheumatism,  acute,    a  diplococcus  the 

cause  of  (Beattie),  A.,  ii,  363. 
Bhodanic  acids,  substituted,    and  their 
aldehyde        condensation        products 
(Andreasch  and  Zipser),  A.,  i,  444. 
Bhodeonic  acid,  relation  of,  to  fuconic 
acid  (MuTHER  and  Tollens),  A., 
i,  227. 
phenylhydrazide    (VotoCek),    A.,   i, 
975. 
Bhodeose,  relation  of,  to  fucose  (Muther 
and  Tollens),  A.,  i,  227. 
and     fucose    as       optical     antipodes 
(VotoSek),  a.,  i,  975. 
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tsoBhodeose  and  its  phenylosazone  and 

^-bromophenylosazone  (Votocek),  A., 

i,  224. 
Bhodinamine  and  its  alcohol,  salts,  and 

oxamide  (Bouveault),  A.,  i,  17. 
Rhodinol,  synthesis  of,  and  its  pyruvate 

and   semicarbazone  (Bouveault  and 

Gourmaxd),  a.,  i,  756. 
Rhodonite,  crystallised,  from  S.  Marcel, 

Valle  d'Aosta  (Colo.mba),  A.,  ii,  571. 
Rhubarb  cultivated  in  Berne,  constituents 

of  (EiJKEN),  A.,  ii,  435. 
Rhus  glabra,    seeds   of  (Frankfoeter 

and  Martin),  A.,  ii,  436. 
Rice  oil  (Browne),  A.,  ii,  75. 
Rice  plants,  action  of  ammonium  salts 
and  nitrates  on  (Nagaoka),  A.,  ii, 
837. 

influence  of  different  ratios  of  lime  to 
magnesia  on  (Aso),  A.,  ii,  765. 

effects  of  soil  ignition  on  the  avail- 
ability of  phosphoric  acid  for,  in 
paddy  fields  (Nagaoka),  A.,  ii, 
838. 

action  of  various  insoluble  phosphates 
on  (Nagaoka),  A.,  ii,  837. 
Ricin  (Osborne  and  Mendel),  A.,  ii, 
198. 

purification  of  (Brieger),  A.,  ii,  502. 
Ricinine  and  Ricininic  acid  (Maquenne 

and  Philippe),  A.,  i,  339. 
Ricinus  seed,  hydrolysing  properties  of 

(NiCLorx),    A.,    ii,    508,    635,    677; 

(Urbain  and  Saugon),  A.,  ii,  635  ; 

(Urbain  ;  Urbain,  Perruchon,  and 

Lancox),  a.,  ii,  835. 
Ring-compound,  dicyclic,  synthesis  of  a 

(Komppa  and  Hirn),  A.,  i,  60. 
Ring  compounds,    influence   of  sulphur 

and  of  .suli'hur-containing  groups  on 

the  order  of  substitution  of  hydrogen 

atoms    in    (Bourgeois    and    Peter- 

mann),  A.,  i,  28. 
Ring  systems,  strain-lawsof  (Hinsberg), 

A.,  i,  200. 
Roberts-concentrators,    composition    of 

the  incrustations    in   (Ongaro),    A., 

ii,  770. 
Robigenin  and  its  tetra-acetyl  derivative 

(Wautaschko),  a.,  i,  606  ;  (Schmidt 

and  Waljaschko),  A.,  i,  681. 
Robinin    (Waljaschko),    A.,    i,    606; 

(Schmidt  and  Waljaschko),  A.,  i, 

681. 
Rock,    dioritic,     from    Lower    Austria 
(Morozewicz),  a.,  ii,  670. 

ore-bearing,  of  Mount  Magnitnaia, 
weathering  of  the  (Morozewicz), 
A.,  ii,  670. 

sajiphirine-bearing,         from         India 
(Middlemiss),  a.,  ii,  668. 
Rocks,  analyses  of  (Clarke),  A.,  ii,  669. 


Rock    crystal,     change    of,     into    the 
amorphous      condition     (Herschko- 
witsch),  a.,  ii,  254. 
Bontgen  raya.     See  Photochemistry. 
Rdsslerite,        preparation       of        (de 

Schulten),  a.,  ii,  134. 
Boot-nodules,  leguminous  (Hiltner  and 

Stormer),  a.,  ii,  505. 
Rosa     gallica,      colouring     matters     of 
(Naylor  and  Chappel),  A.,  i,  909. 
Bosaniline  and  pararosaniline,  constitu- 
tion of  (Jennings),  A.,  i,  196. 
rapid     method     of     distinguishing 
between  (Lambrecht  and  Weil), 
A.,  ii,  794. 
the  parent  carbinol  and  tribolumin- 
escent   hydrocarbon   of,    and    their 
isomerides  (Bistrzyoki  and  Gyr), 
A. ,  i,  497,  989  ;  ( E.  and  0.  Fischer), 
A.,  i,  863. 
additive  compounds  of,  with  ammonia 

(Schmidlin),  a.,  i,  785. 
dyes.     See  under  Colouring  mattera. 
salts,      constitution      of,      and      the 
mechanism    of    their    formation 
(Schmidlin),  A.,  i,  1061. 
additive    hydi-ogen    chloride    com- 
pounds of,  and  their  dissociation, 
thermochemistry,  and  constitution 
(Schmidlin),  A.,  i,  785. 
polyacid  salts  of  (Schmidlin),  A.,  i, 

698. 
solutions,  precipitation  of,  by  alkali 
(Weil),  A.,  i,  454. 
Bosanilines,  nomenclature  of  (Schmid- 
lin), A.,  i,  943. 
thermal  comparison  of  leucanilines  and 
(Schmidlin),  A.,  i,  944. 
Bose  oils,   analysis  of  (Jeancard  and 

Satie),  a.,  ii,  786. 
Boses,  oil  of  (v.  Soden  and  Treff),  A., 
i,  439  ;  (v.  Soden),  A.,  i,  516. 
otto  of,  iodine  absorption  as  a  factor 
in    the   examination   of    (Hud-son- 
Cox  and  Simmons),  A.,  ii,  519. 
Bosindone,    oxidation    of,    by    chromic 

acid  (Fischer),  A.,  i,  111. 
Bosindonic  and  mBosindonic  acids  and 
their  constitution   (Fischer),    A.,  i, 
111. 
Botation.     See  Photochemistry. 
Rmicheria  GriffUhiana,  lupeol  from  the 
bark  of  (Sack  and  Tollens),  A.,  i, 
1011. 
Bubidium,  atomic  weightof(  Archibald), 
T.,  776;  P.,  85. 
relation  of,  to  potassium  and  caesium 
as    illustrated    by    the    crystalline 
forms  of  uranyl  double  salts  (Sachs), 
A.,  ii,  30. 
and  bivalent  mercury,  double  salts  of 
(Grossmann),  a.,  ii,_406. 
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Bubidium  tuugstates  (Sohaefek),   A., 

ii,  178. 
Bubidium,    estimation    of   caesium   and 
(MoNTEMARTiNi  ai)d  Mattucci),  A., 
ii,  148. 
Bubies,  artificial  production  of,  by  fusion 

(Verneuil),  a.,  ii,  735. 
Bufigallol  {rvfigallic  acid)  alkyl  ethers, 
acyl     derivatives     of    (Chemische 
Fabrik    auf    Aktien    vokm.    E. 
Schering),  a.,  i,  809. 
methyl   ethers,    acetyl   derivatives   of 
(Zernik),  a.,  i,  902. 
Ruta       graveolens,       constituents       of 

(Wal.jaschko),  a.,  i,  760. 
Buthenium    bromides  (Howe),    A.,    ii, 
665. 
chlorides  (Howe),  A.,  ii,  490. 
potassium     nitrosochloride,    constitu- 
tion of,  in  aqueous  solution  (Lind), 
A.,  ii,  45. 
silicide  (Moissan  and  Manchot),  A., 
ii,  665. 
Butin  {sophorin)  from  caper  buds  and 
from  rue,  identity  of  (Schmidt  and 
Brauns),  a.,  i,  681  ;  (Waljaschko), 
A.,  i,  760;  (Brauns),  A.,  i,  1039. 
Bye,  development  of  (Schulze),  A.,  ii, 

765. 
Bye  straw,  pentosans  as  constituents  of 
(v.  KuDKO  Rudzinski),  a.,  ii,  284. 


S. 

Sabinol,  behaviour  of,  in  the  organism 
(Fromm  and  Clemens),  A.,  i,   177  ; 
(Fromm),  a.,  ii,  360. 
Saccharic  acids,  quinine  salts  of  (Kiliani 

and  Loeffler),  A.,  i,  373. 
"Saccharin",  preparation  of  (Wilson), 
A.,  i,  51. 
detection  of,  in  beverages  (Villiers, 
Magnier  de  la  Source,  Rocques, 
and  Fayolle),  A.,  ii,  599. 
alkylated,  action  of  organomagnesium 
compounds  on  (Sachs,  v.  Wolff, 
and  Ludwig),  A.,  i,  876. 
Saccharomycetse,    poisonous    action    of 
chromium     compounds     on     (Pozzi- 
Escot),  a.,  ii,  764. 
Saccharose.     See  Sucrose. 
Safrole,    compounds  of,    with    mercury 
salts    (Balbiano,     Paolini,     and 
Lxtzzi),  a.,  i,  72. 
derivatives  of,  and  its  relations  to  the 
phenol  ethers,  eugenol  and  asarone 
(Thoms  and  Biltz),  A.,  i,  399. 
zsoSafrole,  new  synthesis  of  (Mameli), 
A.,  i,  1023. 
picrate  (Bruni  and  Tornani),  A.,  i, 
875. 


isoSafrole,     j8-nitro-     (Wallach      and 

Mullek),  a.,  i,  754, 
Salicylaldehyde,   thermal  properties  of 

(Luginin),  a.,  ii,  537. 
chlorination  of,  and  their  derivatives 

(Biltz),  A.,  i,  1021  ;    (Biltz  and 

Stepf),  a.,  i,  1022. 
condensation  of,  with  resorcinol  (LlE- 

BERMANN  and  Lindenbaum),  a.,  i, 

765. 
Salicylaldehydephenylhydrazone,  benz- 

oylation  of  (Auwers  and  Sonnen- 

stuhl),  a.,  i,  1054. 
bromo-  and   nitro-derivatives,    acetyl 

derivatives  of  (Auwers  and  Burg- 
er), A.,  i,  1054. 
Salicylic  acid  in  berries  and  stone  fruits 

(Suss),  A.,  ii,  71  ;  (Utz),  A.,  ii,  72. 
in  wild  cherries  (Jablin-Gonnet),  A., 

ii,  71. 
occurrence   of,    in    certain   plants    of 

the  ViolacejE  (DesmouliIsres),  A., 

ii,  282. 
bromination    of    (Hewitt,    Kenner, 

and  Silk),  T.,  1228;  P.,  126. 
action  of,  on  terebeuthene  (Tardy), 

A.,'i,  904. 
detection  of,  in  wines  (Spica),  A.,  ii, 

299. 
detection  and  chlorimetric  estimation 

of  (Montanari),  a.,  ii,  522. 
Salicylic  acid,  methoxyethyl  and  ethoxy- 

ethyl      esters      (Farbenfabriken 

voRM.    F.    Bayeii  &   Co.),    A.,    i, 

318. 
)3-naphthyl   and   phenyl   esters.     See 

Betol  and  Salol. 
Salicylic  acid,  3-bromo-5-nitro-,  and  its 

anilide,  phenylhydrazide,  and  tolu- 

idides  (Purgotti  and  Monti),  A., 

i,  586. 
^-cl)loro-o-amino-,      diazo-dye      from 

(Badische  Anilin-   &  Soda-Fab- 

RiK),  A.,  i,  35.3. 
Salicylideneaminobenzoic  acid  (v,  Paw- 

LEWSKI),  A.,  i,  317. 
Salicylonitrile  and  its  acetyl  derivative, 
chloro-conipounds     of      (Biltz      and 
Stei>f),  a.,  i,  1022. 
Saligenin  methyleneether  and  methylene 
ether   ester,    5-nitro-    (Borsche    and 
Berkhout),  a.,  i,  415. 
Salines,  flora  of  the,  atCagliari  (Sanna), 

A.,  ii,  762. 
Saliva,     amount     of      thiocyanate      in 

(Mayer),  A.,  ii,  423. 
detection     of      thiocyanic      acid     in 

(Pollacci),  a.,  ii,  522. 
Salmin,   hydrolysis  of  (Kossel),  A.,  i, 
211  ;    (Kossel   and    Dakin),   A.,   i, 
355,    702  ;    (Abderhalden),    A.,    i, 
463. 
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Salmin,  ainiiio-acids   from   (Abderhal- 

den),  a.,  i,  463. 
Salol,    behaviour    of,    towards    various 
solvents  (LusiNi),  A.,  i,  397. 
resolution  of, in  the  organism  (LusiNl), 
A.,  ii,  359. 
Saltpetre.     See  Potassium  nitrate. 
Salts,  constitution  of  solutions  of  (Abegg 
and  Labendzinski),  A.,  ii,  241. 
decomposition-tension    of,    and    their 
anti -fermentative    properties     (Mc- 
Guigan),  a.,  ii,  248. 
apparatus    for   the    determination   of 
the   solubility  of,   in   liquids  other 
than    water    and    at    temperatures 
above  100°  (Cantoni),  A.,  ii,  322. 
sparingly  soluble,  solubility  of  (Bott- 

ger),  a.,  ii,  241. 
of  weak  acids,   determination   of  the 
solubility  of,  from  measurement  of 
their  conductivity   (Gardner  and 
Gerasimoff),  a.,  ii,  544. 
fused  organic,  electrolysis  of  (Berl), 

A.,  i,  282. 
See  also  ]\letallic  salts. 
Samandatrine  and  its  sulphate  from  the 
Alpine      salamander      (Netolitzky), 
A.,  i,  770. 
Samarium,    atomic  weight  of,    and  its 
oxide  (Uebain  and  Lacombe),  A.,  ii, 
486. 
Sambucus  nigra.     See  Elderberries, 
Sandstones,  pi'esence  of  heavy  metals  in 

(Mackie),  a.,  ii,  53. 
Santalol,  compound  of,  with  formaldehyde 

(Stephan),  a.,  i,  814. 
Santonin  and  its  derivatives,  action  of 
light  and  of  alkalis  on  (Francesconi 
and  Maggi),  A.,  i,  60. 
derivatives,    constitution    of    (Wede- 
kind).  A.,  i,  60. 
Sapium  sohiferum.     See  Tallow  seed. 
Saponification.     See   Hydrolysis    under 

Affinity. 
Saponin  substances  (Kobert),  A.,  i,  905. 
Saponins  of  the  seeds  of  Entada  scandens 

(Kosexthaler),  a.,  ii,  72. 
Sapotoxin   and    its    benzoyl  derivative 

(Hoxda),  a.,  i,  761. 
Sapphirine-bearing    rock     from     India 

(Mini)LEMiss),  A.,  ii,  668. 
Sartorite  from  the  Binnenthal,  Switzer- 
land (Lewi.s),  a.,  ii,  133. 
Satellite  rays.     See  Photochemistry. 
Saturation  by  the  method  of  air-bubbling 

(Cakveth  and  Fowler),  A.,  ii,  541. 
Saturation   phenomena   of  binary  mix- 
tures, theory  of  the  (Boedke),  A.,  ii, 
542. 
Scammonin.     See  Jalapin. 
Scatolecarbozylic   acid,    so-called,    syn- 
thesis of  the  (Ellinoer),  A.,  i,  639. 


Scheelite      from     Brazil    (Florence), 

A.,  ii,  418. 
Scheih  oil  ( Jeancard  and  Satie),  A. ,  i, 

516. 
Schists,  crystalline,  from  the  Alps,  com- 
position of  (Termier  and  Leclere), 
A.,  ii,  269. 
Schizolite   from    Greenland   (Boggild), 

A.,  ii,  49. 
Sclerospathite     from    Tasmania    (Pet- 

terd),  a.,  ii,  48. 
Scopolamine    methobromide     (Merck), 

A.,  i,  187. 
Scorpion  and  sea  snake  venom.      See 

Poison. 
Sea-urchin,  fertilisation,  artificial  parth- 
enogenesis, and  cytolysis  in   (Loeb), 
A.,  ii,  572. 
Sea  water.     See  under  Water. 
Sebacic  acid,  reduction  of  derivatives  of 

(Scheuble),  a.,  i,  3. 
Seedlings,     inorganic      phosphates      in 
(Schulze  and  Castoro),  A.,  ii,  506. 
relation  of  mass  action  and  physical 
affinity  to  toxicity  (Dandeno),  A., 
ii,  583. 
toxic   action   of    acids    and   salts   on 
(Cameron    and    Breazeale),    A., 
ii,  283  ;  (Cameron),  A.,  ii,  364. 
Seeds,  variations  in  the  composition  of, 
during  maturation  (Axdr£),  A.,  ii, 
634. 
variations  of  mineral  matters  in  ripen- 
ing (Andri^),  a.,  ii,  676. 
anaerobic   changes    in,    in   potassium 
nitrate  solutions   (Nabokich),  A., 
ii,  69. 
fat-splitting  enzyme  in  (Fokin),  A.,  i, 

1071  ;  ii,  199,  280. 
nitrogen     compounds     in     non-germ- 
inated (Schulze  and  Castoro),  A., 
ii,  506. 
peptone  in  (Mack),  A.,  ii,  762. 
a       phosphorised       constituent       of 
(Schulze  and  Winterstein),  A.,  i, 
211. 
inorganic  phosphates  in  (Schulze  and 

Ca.storo),  a.,  ii,  506. 
complete  extraction  of  water  and  gas 
from  (Becquerel),  A.,  ii,  677. 
Selenium,   behaviour  of,    towards  light 
and    temperature    (Marc),    A.,    ii, 
105. 
relation  between  the  conductivity  and 
the  intensity  of  the  incident  light 
(Honus),  A.,  ii,  156. 
change    of    electrical     resistance    of, 
under     the     influence    of    certain 
.substances  (Griffiths),  A.,  ii,  8. 
boiling  point  of,  in  the  vacuum  of  tlie 
cattiode  light  (Krafft  and  Merz), 
A.,  ii,  114. 
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Selenium,  niixtures  of,  with  antimony 
and  with  bismuth  (Pi^labon),  A.,  ii, 
569. 
Selenium  salts,  decomposition  of,  by 
micro-organisms  (Gosio),  A.,  ii, 
580. 
Selenium      hydride.      See       Hydrogen 

selenide. 
Selenium,  alkvl  derivatives  (Scott),  P., 

156. 
Selenium,    estimation  of  (Pellini  and 
Spelta),  a  ,  ii,  83. 
comparison  of  the  gravimetric  methods 
for  estimating  (Gutbier,  Metzner, 
and  Lohmann),  A.,  ii,  775. 
applicability  of  phosphorous  acid  for 
the  estimation  of  (Gutbier),  A.,  ii, 
842. 
Selenodiazoles  (Stoll6  and  Gutmann), 
A.,  i,  697  ;  (Becker  and  Meyer),  A., 
i,  698. 
Semen,   human,   behaviour   of,    towards 
mercuric  chloride  solutions  (Tarugi), 
A.,  ii,  63. 
Semi-iV-arylimino-oxallc  ethers  (Land- 
er), T.,  988  ;  P.,  132. 
Semicarbazide,  action  of,  on  unsaturated 
ketones  (Rupe  and  Schlochoff),  A., 
i,  144. 
Semicarbazides,    alkyl  and  aryl  substi- 
tuted (BuscH,  Opfermann,  and  Wal- 
ther),  A.,  i,  629. 
m-Semicarbazidobenzamide.     See   Cryo- 

genine. 
Semicarbazones,  reaction  of,  with  amines 
(BoRSCHE    and    Merkvi'itz),    A.,    i, 
945. 
Semidines,  o-  and  p-,  formation  of,  and 
their  derivatives  (Jacobson,  Franz, 
and  Zaar),  A.,  i,  121. 
isoSerine      {fi-amino-a-hydroxypropionic 
acid),  formation  of,  from  aj3-diamino- 
propionic  acid  (Neuberg  and  SiL- 
bermann),  a.,  i,  220  ;  (Ellinger), 
A.,  i,  230. 
compounds  of,  with  hippurylazoimide 
(CuRTius    and    Gumlich),    A.,    i, 
886. 
Serosamucin  (v.  Holst),  A.,  ii,  830. 
Serradella,  pot  experiments  on  the  effect 
of  liming  and  marling  on  the  yield  of 
(Ulbricht),  a.,  ii,  284. 
Serum,  antitryptic  action  of  (Cathcart), 
A.,  ii.  833. 
coagulating  power  of    (Bordet    and 

Gengou),  a.,  ii,  270. 
efliect  of  intravenous  injection  of 
formaldehyde  and  calcium  chloride 
on  the  haemolytic  power  of  (Guth- 
rie), A.,  ii,  672. 
estimation  of  albumin  in  (Reiss),  A., 
ii,  303. 


Serum,  estimation  of  bilirubin  in  (Gil- 
bert, Hrrscher,  and  Posternak), 
A.,  ii,  303. 

See  also  Blood  serum. 
Serum-albumin  and  -globulin,  the  carbo- 
hydrate   group     in    (Abderhalden, 

Bergell,  and  Dorpinghaus),  A.,  i, 

640;  (Langstein),  A.,  i,  790. 
Serum-mucoid  and  ovimucoid  (Zanetti), 

A.,  i,  128. 
Sesame  oil  (Kreis),  A.,  ii,  75. 
Sesame  seeds,  substances  accompanying 

the  oil  in  (Canzoneri  and  Percia- 

Bosco),  A.,  i,  178. 
Sesamol  (Kreis),  A.,  ii,  790. 
Sesquiterpene  from  distilled  oil  of  limes 

(Burgess   and    Page),   T.,    415;   P., 

62. 
Sesquiterpenes,  two,  in  copaiva  balsam 

from    Surinam    (van     Itallie     and 

Nieuvvland),  a.,  i,  1038. 
Sewage,    town,    organic    colloids    from 

(Biltz  and  Krohnke),  A.,  i,  540. 
Shating  apparatus  (Bruhl),  A.,  ii,  248. 
Sheep,  feeding  experiments  on,  with  an 
excess   of  calcium  carbonate  (VoL- 
HARD  ;  Weiske),  a.,  ii,  750. 

effect    of    feeding    on    the    milk    of 

(MORGEN,       BeGER,        FiNGERLING, 

Doll,  Hancke,  Sikglin,  and  Ziel- 
storff),  a.,  ii,  750. 
Sheep's  milk.     See  Milk. 
Side-chains,    unsaturated,    influence   of, 
on  the  tendency  of  phenols  to  couple, 
and  the  colour  of  the  resulting  oxyazo- 
compounds    (Borsche    and    Streit- 
berger),  a.,  i,  1064. 
Sidot's    blende.      See     Zinc     sulphide, 

hexagonal. 
"  Silajit,"  an  ancient  Eastern  medicine 

(Hooper),  A.,  ii,  570. 
Silica.     See  Silicon  dioxide. 
Silicates.     See  under  Silicon. 
Silicic   acid  and   Silicides.     See  under 

Silicon. 
Silicon  and  its  chloride,  preparation  of 
(Holleman),  a.,  ii,  813. 
crystalline,    preparation   of  (KiJHNE), 

A.,  ii,  331. 
crystalline,    soluble    in     hydrofluoric 
acid  (Moissan  and  Siemens),  A., 
ii,  560. 
disappearance  of  the  spectral  lines  of, 
exhibited  by  certain  stars,  under  the 
influence   of  the   oscillatory    spark 
discharge   (de    Gramont),   A.,    ii, 
641. 
apparent  volatilisation  of,  in  hydrogen 

(Dufour),  a.,  ii,  398,  482. 
solubility     of,      in     lead     and     zinc 
(Moissan    and   Siemens),   A.,   ii, 
332. 
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Silicon,  solubility  of,  in  silver  (Moissan 
and  Siemens),  A.,  ii,  560. 
action    of,    on    water  at   about    100° 
(Moissan    and    Siemens),   A.,   ii, 
398. 
Silicon  tctrahromide,  action  of  hydrogen 
sulphide   on,    in    presence   of   alu- 
minium bromide  (Blix),  A.,  ii,  119. 
hydride,    SiH^,     synthesis    of,    from 
the  elements  (Dufocr),  A.,  ii,  398  ; 
(ViGouPOUx),  A.,  ii,  482. 
Silicides,  preparation  and  properties  of 
(Hempel  andRucKTASCHEL),  A., 
ii,  397. 
See  also  under  the  separate  Metals. 
Silicon       rf/oxide       (silica),      vitreous, 
optical    properties    of    (Gifford 
and  Shexstoxe),  A.,  ii,  332. 
reduction  of,  by  hydrogen  (Dufour), 

A.,  ii,  398,  482. 
action  of,  on  the  melting  of  alkali 
carbonates  (v.  Wittorf),  A.,  ii, 
400. 
Silicic    acid    and    hydrofluoric    acid, 
systems   containing   (Baur),   A., 
ii,  608. 
colloidal,  coagulation  of  (Pappada), 

A.,  ii,  120. 
separation  of,  in  basic  slags  (Sorge), 
A.,  ii,  367. 
Silicates,    reduced    (Simmonds),    T., 
681  ;  P.,  91. 
Silicon    thiobromide    and    thiodiamide 
(thiourea),  formation  of  (Blix),  A., 
ii,  119. 
thiochloride,  diimide,  and  nitride,  and 
silicam   (Blix   and  Wirbelauer), 
A.,  ii,  120. 
Silicon  organic  compounds  (Kipping), 
P.,    15;    (Dilthey),     A.,     i,     132; 
(DiLTHEY  and    Eduardoff),    A.,   i, 
464. 
Silicon  steels,  constitution  and  proper- 
ties of  (Guillet),  a.,  ii,  128. 
Silk,  so-called  chlorophyll  of  (Villard), 

A.,  ii,  628. 
Silver,  allotropic,  colours  of  (Blake), 
A.,  ii,  31. 
colloidal  ( Lottermoser),  A.,  ii,  31. 
preparation      and      properties      of 

(Chassevant),  a.,  ii,  122. 
coagulation  of  (Dumansky),  A.,  ii, 
560. 
electrochemical    equivalent    of    (van 
DiJK  and  Kunst),  A.,  ii,  255. 
Silver  alloys    with    gold,    densities    of 
(Hoitsema),  a.,  ii,  742. 
with  gold  and    jilatinum  (Hollard 

and  Bertiaux),  A.,  ii,  685. 
with   platinum,   cupellation  of  (Car- 
michael),    a.,    li,     151 ;     (Shar- 
wood),  a.,  ii,  450. 


Silver  salts,  sparingly  soluble,  solubility 
of  (Abegg  and  Cox),  A.,  ii,  256. 
colloidal   (Paal  and    Voss),    A.,    ii, 

816. 
complex  (Boulander  and  Eberlein), 

A.,  ii,  401. 
equilibrium  between   (Lucas),  A.,  ii, 
715. 
Silver  bromide,   action  of   metals  and 
other  substances  on  (Bettini),  A., 
ii,  31. 
carbonate,  nitrate,  oxide,  and  peroxide, 
action    of    hydrogen     peroxide    on 
(Mulder),  A.,  ii,  32. 
chloride,  colour-sensitive  (Baur),  A., 

ii,  4. 
chromate  (Mabgosches),  A.,  ii,  731. 
haloids,  colloidal  (Lottermoser),  A., 

ii,  31. 
ammonium       hydroxides,       complex 

(Bonsdorff),  a.,  ii,  733. 
nitrate,  existence  of  mono-ammoniacal 
(Reychler),  a.,  ii,  403. 
and  potassium  nitrate,  solidification 
and  transformations  of  (Ussow), 
A.,  ii,  256. 
and   ammonium   nitrate,    equilibria 
in    the    system   (v.    Zawidzki), 
A.,  ii,  389. 
interaction   of,   with   formaldehyde 
in  presence  of  strong  bases  (Ya- 
nino),  a.,  i,  13. 
solutions  containing  albumin,  con- 
centration   of    metallic    ions    in 
(Galeoiti),  a.,  ii,  649. 
nitrite,    action   of  iodine   ou    (Neel- 

meier),  a.,  ii,  403. 
peroxide,   action   of  manganous   salts 
on  (KtJHLiNG),  A.,  ii,  122. 
new  reaction  of  (Mulder),  A.,  ii,  33. 
peroxynitrate,    structural   formula   of 
the  so-called  (Mulder),  A.,  ii, 
33. 
spontaneous  decomposition  of  (Mul- 
der), A.,  ii,  32. 
dihy(irogenpyropho8phate(CAVALiER), 

A.,  ii,  658. 
selenate,    electrolysis    of    an   aqueous 

solution  of  (Mulder),  A.,  ii,  32. 
sulphide,    fusibility   of    mixtures    of, 
with  bismuth  sulphide  (P^labon), 
A.,  ii,  42. 
Silver  cyanate,  brominatiou  of  (Dean), 
T.,  1370;  P.,  183. 
cyanide  and  chloride,  estimation  and 
separation  of  (Plimmer),  T.,  12. 
Silver,  estimation  of,  by  Volhard's  pro- 
cess (Hoitsema),  A.,  ii,  517. 
estimation    of,    in    commercial     zinc 

(Friedrich),  a.,  ii,  843. 
separation    of,    electrolytically,   from 
antimony  (Fischer),  A.,  ii,  87. 
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Silver,    separation    of   gold,    platinum, 
and     (Carmichael),     A.,     ii,     151  ; 
(Sharwood),  a.,  ii,  450. 
Silver  hydrosols,   Bredig's,  composition 

of  (Blake),  A.,  ii,  121. 
Silver  ornaments,  detection  of  cadmium 

in  iL'HoTE),  A.,  ii,  682. 
Sinews,  glutin  from  (Sadikoff),  A.,  i, 

125. 
Skate,  blood  of  the  (Harris),   A.,  ii, 

55. 
Skin,  absorption  through  the  (Schwen- 

kenbecher),  a.,  ii,  423. 
Slag,  basic,  comparison  of,  with  Wolter 
phosphate     and     superphosphate 
(Schneidewind  and  Meyer),  A., 
ii,  769. 
unsuitability  of  the  Maercker-Biih- 
ring   solution  for   the  estimation 
of  total  phosphoric  acid  in  (Svo- 
boda),  a.,  ii,  147. 
estimation  of  citrate-soluble  phosph- 
oric acid  in  (Bottcher),  A.,  ii, 
148;  (SORGE),  A.,  ii,  367. 
Martin,     estimation     of    fluorine     in 
(Fricke),  a.,  ii,  772. 
Smoke,  formaldehyde  in  (Trillat),  A., 

i,  713. 
Snail,  inanition  in  the  (Slowtzoff),  A. , 

ii,  59. 
Snake  poison.     See  Poison. 
Soap,  action  of,  on  calcium  and  magnes- 
ium solutions  (GoTTSCHALK  and  Roes- 
ler),  a.,  ii,  785. 
Sodalite  from  Kishengarh,  India  (Vre- 

denburg),  a.,  ii,  667. 
Sodium,  influence  of  temperature  on  the 
electrical  conductivity  of  (Bernini), 
A.,  ii,  156. 
conductivity  of  solutions  of,  in  absolute 
alcohols,  in   alcohols   diluted   with 
water,  and  in  mixtures  of  two  alco- 
hols (Tijmstra),  a.,  ii,  699. 
Sodium  alloy  with  cadmium,  crystallo- 
graphy of  (v.  Sustschinsky),  a., 
ii,  30. 
with  mercury  (Schuller),  A.,  ii,  657. 
action  of,  in  solutions  of  potassium 
salts  (Smith),  A.,  ii,  400. 
Sodium  salts,  action  of  potassium  amal- 
gams on  solutions  of  (Smith),  A.,  ii, 
400. 
Sodium    arsenate,    interaction    of,   with 
lead  acetate  (Dobbin),  A.,  ii,  406. 
hypobroniite,  nascent,  does  not  liber- 
ate all   the  nitrogen  of  urea  (Gar- 
nier),  a.,  ii,  300. 
biborate  {borax),  behaviour  of,  towards 
carbon   dioxide   (Grunhut),    A., 
ii,  615. 
of  abnormal  composition  (Spiegel), 
A.,  ii,  730. 


Sodium   biborate   {borax),  estimation  of 
boric  acid  in  (Jacobi),  A.,  ii,  209. 

beads,  coloration  of,  by  colloidal 
dissolved  noble  metals  (Donau), 
A.,  ii,  784. 
carbonate,  manufacture  of — the  am- 
monia soda  process  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  phase  rule 
(Fedot^eff),  a.,  ii,  730. 

action  of  titanic  anhydride  on 
(Smith),  A.,  ii,  130. 

action  of  sodium  picrate  on  solu- 
tions of  (Reichard),  a.,  ii,  517. 

estimation  of  the  amount  necessary 
to  precipitate  lime  and  magnesia 
in   the   chemical    purification   of 
water  (Vignon),  A.,  ii,  292. 
hydrogen   carbonate,  intravenous   in- 
jection of,  after  severe  haemorrhage 

(Dawson),  A.,  ii,  195. 
j9crchlorate,  estimation  of,  in  saltpetre 

(LemaItre),  a.,  ii,  587. 
chloride,    electrical     conductivity    of 
solutions  of,  up  to  306°  (Notes 
and  Coolidge),   A.,  ii,  226. 

electrical  conductivity  of,  in  mix- 
tures of  water  and  ethyl  alcohol 
(Schapire),  a.,  ii,  801. 

influence  of  morphine   and   tannin 

on  the  absorption  of,  in  the  small 

intestine  (Biberfeld),  A.,  ii,  189. 

fluoride,  action  of,  on  yeast  (Arthus 

and  Gavelle),  A.,  ii,  279. 
hydroxide,   pure,    preparation   of,   for 
laboratory  purposes  (Kuster),  A., 
ii,  815. 

production  of,  in  diaphragm  elec- 
trolysis (Guye),  a.,  ii,  29. 

effect  of  solutions  of,  injected  intra- 
vascularly    (Hougardy),   A.,   ii, 
429. 
nitrate,    manurial    experiments    with 
(Clausen),  A.,  ii,  586. 

efiect  of  the  long-continued  use  of, 
on  the  constitution  of  soils  (Hall), 
T.,  964;  P.,  154. 

compared  with  ammonium  sulphate 
and  organic  nitrogen  (Wagner, 
Dorsoh,  Aschoff,  Ruths,  and 
Ham  ANN),  A.,  ii,  78. 
nitrite,  velocity  of  decomposition  of 
a  mixture  of  ammonium  chloride 
and  (Berger),  A.,  ii,  483. 

action  of  carbon  dioxide  on  solutions 
of  (Meunier),  a.,  i,  208  ;  ii, 
252  ;  (Marie  and  Marquis),  A., 
ii,  252,  333. 

analysis  of  (Lunge),  A.,  ii,  515. 
nitroprusside,    action    of,    on   alkalis, 

carbonates,     hydrogen     carbonates, 

and     ammonia     (Reichard),     A., 

ii,  514. 
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Sodium  nitroprusside,  action  of,  on  plants 
(Bahadur),  A.,  ii,  762. 
reaction,  sensitiveness  of  the  (Reich- 
ard),  a.,  ii,  443. 
oxide,  preparation  of  (Basler  Chem- 

ISCHE  Fabrik),  a.,  ii,  333. 
^roxide,  use  of,  in  analysis  (  Prings- 
heim),  a.,  ii,  146,   516,  775  ;  (v. 
KoNEK),    A.,    ii,    588,    589;     (v. 
KoNEK   and   Zohls),    A.,    ii,  775; 
(Angenot),  a.,  ii,  784. 
phosphite,    normal,  attempts  to   pre- 
pare (Acger),  a.,  i,  983. 
silicate.     See  Glass,  soluble, 
sulphate,    condition    of,    in    solution 
(Marie  and  Marquis),  A.,  ii,  16. 
See  also  Glauber's  salt, 
ferric  sulphates  (Skrabal),  A.,  ii,  262. 
titanous  sulphate  (P.  Spence  &  Sons), 

A.,  ii,  412. 
sulphide  as  indicator  in  the  estimation 
of  dextrose  with  Fehling.'s  solution 
(Beulaygue),  a.,  ii,  216. 
hyposulphite         (Bucherer         and 
Schwalbe),  a.,  ii,  725. 
electrolytic     preparation    of    (Elbs 
and     Becker),     A.,     ii,     556  ; 
(Frank),   A.,  ii,  615. 
action  of  methyl  sulphate  on  (BiNZ), 
A.,  i,  964. 
thiosulphate,  chemical  dynamics  of  the 
reactions  between  alkyl    haloids 
and    (Slator),     T.,    1286  ;     P., 
180. 
crystallised,    decomposition    of,   by 

heat  (Jaques),  A.,  ii,  120. 
electrolytic   oxi<iation   of,   and   the 
mechanism  of  the  process(THATCH- 
er),  a.,  ii,  395. 
tungstates  (Schaefer),  A.,  ii,  178. 
action  of  zinc  on  the  (Hallopeau), 
A. ,  ii,  663. 
vanadite   (KoppEL  and    Goldmann), 
A.,  i,  7. 
Soils,    radioactivity    of    (Elster    and 
Gkitel),  a.,  ii,  695. 
organic      matter     in      subsoils      and 
(Cameron    and    Breazeale),    A., 
ii,  286. 
comparative      nitrifying      power      of 

(Ashby),  T.,  1158;  P.,  175. 
denitrification   in   (Ampola  and  Ul- 

piANi),  A.,  ii,  139. 
organic  compounds  of  phosphorus  in 

(Nagaoka  ;  AsO),  A.,  ii,  838. 
the  potassium  in,  soluble  in  water, 
and  its  utilisation  by  plants 
(ScHLtESiNo),  A.,  ii,  201. 
influence  of  the  amount  of  water  in, 
on  crops  and  on  the  development  of 
cereals  (v.  Seelhoest  and  Frbck- 
mann),  a.,  ii,  76. 

Lxxxvi.  ii. 


Soils,  influence  of  artificial  manures  on 

the  behaviour  of  water  in  (Gross), 

A.,  ii,  438. 
influence  of  variations  in  the  amount 

of,  on  the  yield  and  composition  of 

plants  (Lem-mermann),  A.,  ii,  76. 
available  plant  food  in  (Ingle),   P., 

194. 
influence    of    calcium    carbonate    on 

(KossowiTscH   and    Tretjakoff), 

A.,  ii,  143. 
effect  of   the  long-eontinued  use    of 

sodium  nitrate  on   the  constitution 

of  (Hall),  T.,  964  ;  P.,  154. 
arable,   distribution  of  potassium  in 

(Dumont),  a.,  ii,  286. 
peat,  action  of  calcium  cyanamide  on 

(Tacke),  a.,  ii,  768. 
Vesuvian,  action  of  calcium  fluoride 

on  (Ampola),  A.,  ii,  767. 
can  plant  analyses  disclose  the  amount 

of  assimilable  nutritive   substances 

in  the  ?  (Stahl-Schroder),  A.,  ii, 

767. 
mechanical  analysis  of,  and  the  com-  - 

position  of  the   fractions   resulting 

therefrom    (Hall),    T.,    950 ;    P., 

152. 
estimation  of  the  acidity  of  (Veitch), 

A.,  ii,  600. 
estimation  of  total  carbon  in  (Parr), 

A.,  ii,  445. 
volumetric  estimation   of   humus    in 

(Ist-scherekoff),  a.,  ii,  796. 
estimation  of  the  available  amounts  of 

lime  and  magnesia  in   the  (Kata- 

yama),  a.,  ii,  768, 
estimation     of     phosphoric     acid    in 

aqueous   extracts   of    (Schreiner), 

A.,  ii,  777. 
estimation     of    potash     in     (Hasen- 

baumer).  A.,  ii,  292. 
Solanin,  sugars  of  (Zeisel  and  Witt- 
mann),    a.,   i,    80  ;    (Voto(5ek    and 
VondraCek),  a.,  i,  177. 
Solidification  and  transformation,  phe- 
nomena of,  in  the  systems,  NH4N03' 
AgNOg,   and    KNOg-AgNOa  (RoozE- 
boom),  a.,  ii,  112. 
Solubility  as  a  means  of  determining  the 

proportions  of  dynamic   isomerides 

in  solution   (Lowry  and   Robert- 
son), T.,  1541  ;  (Lowry),  T.,  1551 ; 

P.,  108. 
lowering  of  (v.  Euler),  A. ,  ii,  542. 
and  diffusion  in  solution  of  dissociated 

gases  (Richardson),  A.,  ii,  240. 
of  alkali  formates  (Groschuff),  A.,  i, 

134. 
of  alkaline  earth  salts  of  organic  acids 

in  acetic  acid   (Hbrz  and  MuHs), 

A.,  i,  11. 

78 
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Solubility  of  ammonia  in  salt  solutions, 
as  measured  by  its  partial  pressure 
(Riesenfeld),  a.,  ii,  15. 

of  salts  of  ammonia  and  of  amines 
(v.  Eulee),  a.,  ii,  544. 

of  arsenic,  and  the  molecular  condition 
of  the  solution  (Bruner  and  Tol- 
LOCZKO),  A.,  ii,  117. 

of  calcium  sulphate  in  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  sulphuric  acid  (Cameron 
and  Breazeale),  A.,  ii,  34. 

of  gases  in  liquids  (Cassuto),  A.,  ii, 
161. 

of  magnesium  carbonate  in  aqueous 
solutions  of  certain  electrolytes 
(Cameron  and  Seidell),  A.,  ii,  36. 

of  sparingly  soluble  salts  (Bottger), 
A.,  ii,  241. 

of  salts  in  liquids  other  than  water 
and  at  temperatures  above  100°, 
apparatus  for  the  determination  of 
(Cantoni),  a.,  ii,  322. 

of  some  salts  of  the  lower  fatty  acids  . 
(Stanley),  A.,  i,  468. 

of  salts  of  weak  acids,  determination 
of  the,  from  measurement  of  their 
conductivity  (Gardner  and  Ge- 
rasimoff),  a.,  ii,  544. 

of  a  tartrate  compared  with  that  of  a 
racemate  (Meyerhoffer),  A.,  i, 
649. 

determination  of,  in  mixtures  of  sol- 
vents (Herz  and  Knock),  A., ii, 709. 

determinations   of,    by    the    capillary 

method  (Motylewski),  A.,  ii,  240. 

Solubility    curves,   course    of,    in    the 

region   of  critical    temperatures   of 

binary  mixtures  (Smits),  A.,  ii,  15. 

of    the   hydrates   of    nickel   sulphate 
(Steele  and  Johnson),  T.,  113. 
Solution,  heat  of.    See  Thermochemistry, 

velocity  of.     See  Affinity. 
Solution    pressure    and    the    heat    of 

iouisation  of  metals,  relation  between 

(Korn  and  Strauss),  A.,  ii,  379. 
Solution  tension,    atomic  volume,    and 

physiological  action  of  the  elements, 

relation  between  the  (Mathew^s),  A., 

ii,  197. 
Solutions,  theory  of  (Traxjbe),  A.,  ii,707. 

theory  of  dilute,  based  on  the  law  of 
van't  Hotf  (Aries),  A.,  ii,  648. 

refraction  of  (Ch^neveau),  A.,  ii,  641. 

dielectiic  constants  of  (Eggers),  A., 
ii,  224. 

viscosity  of  (Wagner  and  MiJHLEN- 
bein),  a.,  ii,  239. 

variations  in  concentration  of,  and 
the  crystallisation  of  dissolved  sub- 
stances under  the  influence  of 
centrifugal  force  (van  Calcar  and 
DE  Bruyn),  a.,  ii,  470. 


Solutions  of  salts,  constitution  of  (Abego 
and  Labendzinski),  A.,  ii,  241. 
in  aqueous  alcohol,  vapour  pressure 
and  composition  of  (Kablukoff, 
Solomonoff,  and  Galine),  A.,  ii, 
238. 
method  of  stating  the  concentration  of 

(Hamburger),  A.,  ii,  323. 
saturated,  some  physical  constants  of 

(Berkeley),  A.,  ii,  648. 
solid,  and  isomorphism  (Bruni),  A., 
i,  536  ;  (Bruni  and  Padoa),  A., 
ii,  388. 
between  nitro-  and  nitroso-deriva- 
tives    (Bruni  and    Callegari), 
A.,  ii,  545. 
between    organic    compounds    (Ga- 
RELLi  and  Gorni),  A.,  ii,  711  ; 
(Bruni  and  Trovanelli),  A.,  ii, 
712. 
Solvent,  combination  of  a,  with  the  ions 
(Morgan    and    Kanolt),    A.,    ii, 
535. 
effect  of  one  associated,  on  the  associa- 
tion of  another  associated  solvent 
(Jones  and  Murray),  A.,  ii,  387. 
Solvents,  chloropicrin  and  nitromethane 
as    (Bruner,   Kozak,   and  Mari- 
asz),  a.,  i,  2. 
liquid  hydrogen  chloride  as  an  electro- 
lytic (Helbig  and  Fausti),  A.,  ii, 
225. 
liquefied    hydrides     of     phosphorus, 
sulphur,     and      the     halogens     as 
(McIntosh    and    Steele),    A.,   ii, 
533;  (Archibald  and  McIntosh), 
A.,  ii,  534. 
latent  heat  of  mixing  for  associating 

(van  Laar),  a.,  ii,  804. 
dielectric  constant^  of  (Eggers),  A., 

ii,  224. 
dielectric  constants  of  some  inorganic 

(Schlundt),  a.,  ii,  308. 
conductivity  and  dielectric  constants  of 

organic  (Walden),  A.,  ii,  227. 
influence  of,  on  the  rotation  of  optic- 
ally   active    compounds    (Patter- 
son), T.,  1116,  1153;  P.,  142,  162. 
Sophorin.     See  Kutin. 
Sorbic     acid,    transformation    of,    into 
amino-acids  (Fischer  and  Schlot- 
terbeck),  a.,  i,  549. 
acetylacetonedioxime    from     (Feist), 
A.,  i,  852. 
Soretite,    a  new  variety  of   amphibole 

(DuPARC  and  Pearce),  A.,  ii,  494. 
Spark  potential.     See  Electrochemistry. 
Sparteine    and    lupinidine    (Willstat- 
TER  and  Marx),  A.,  i,  613. 
constitution  of,  and  its  salts  (Wacker- 
NAGEL  and  Wolffenstein),  A.,  i, 
917. 
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Sparteine,      molecular      refraction      of 
(Semmler),  a.,  i,  685. 
alkyl    haloids    and  their  derivatives 
(ScHOLTZ    and    Pawlicki),    A.,    i, 
1045. 
sulphate  (MouiiEU  and  Valeur),  A., 
i,  187. 
minimal  fatal  doses,  and  toxicity  of 
(Maurel),  a.,  ii,  198. 
Specific  gravity.     See  Density. 

apparatus.     "See  Araeopicnometer" 
and  Pyknometer. 
heat.     See  Thermochemistry, 
rotation.     See  Photochemistry. 
Spectrum.     See  Photochemistry. 
Spermaceti,   saponification  of  (Reale), 

A.,  i,  283. 
Spherite-   and    isoSpherite-albans   from 

gutta-percha  (Tschirch),  A.,  i,  76. 
Sphincter,    ileo-colic,     action     of     the 
(Elliot),  A.,  ii,  430. 
iridis,  action  of  eserine  and  atropine 
on  denervated  (Anderson),  A.,  ii, 
578. 
Spinach,   assimilation    of   iron    by  (v. 

Czadek),  a.,  ii,  436. 
Spinal  cord,  analysis  of  (Koch),  A.,  ii, 
498. 
medulla,  importance  of  sodium  in  the 
functions  of  the  (Baglioni),  A.,  ii, 
756. 
Spinels  of  the  hausmannite  type,  series 
of  artificial   quadratic   (Gorgeu),  A., 
ii,  126. 
Spirits,   estimation     of     aldehydes    in 

(Mathieu),  a.,  ii,  521. 
Spleen,  action  of  poisons  on  (Lyon),  A., 
ii,  630. 
autolysis  of  (Levene),  A,,  ii,  574. 
Splenectomy,     nitrogenous    metabolism 
after  (Mendel  and  Gibson), A., ii,  186. 
Spodomene  from  California  (Schaller), 

A.,  ii,  53. 
Spongosterol    and   its    acyl   derivatiives 
from   iiuberites  domuncula   (Henze), 
A.,i,  410. 
Springs.     See  under  Water. 
Stannates  and  Stannic  compounds.     See 

under  Tin. 
staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  relation 
of,  10  rheumatic  fever  (Poynton  and 
Shaw),  A.,  ii,  633. 
Starch,    condition    of,    in    stale    bread 
(Koux),  A.,  ii,  625. 
action      of     some     fatty     acids     on 

(Kldiaschwili),  a.,  i,  798. 
coagulation  of  (Wolff  and  Fern- 
bach),  A.,  i,  211  ;  (Fernbach  and 
Wolff),  A.,  i,  374. 
hydrolysis  of,  by  acids  (RoLFE  and 
Geromanos;  Rolfe  and  Haddock), 
A.,  i,  17;  (Gruxers),  A.,  i,  852. 


Starch,     hydrolysis     of,     by     diastase 

(Ford),  T.,  980;  P.,  112. 
in  the  mash  tun  (Ling),  A.,  i,  558. 
Lintner's  soluble,  and  the  estimation 

of  "diastatic  power"  (Ford),  A., 

ii,  452. 
raw,  nature  of  (Maquenne),    A.,  i, 

294. 
reverted,  formation  and  saccharification 

of  (Maquenne),  A.,  i,  294. 
estimation    of    (Noyes,    Crawford, 

Jumper,  Flory,  and  Arnold),  A., 

i,  373. 
estimation    of,    by    hydrolysis    with 

hydrochloric  acid  (Rossing),  A.,  ii, 

298. 
rapid   estimation    of,    in    barley    and 

malt,  A.,  ii,  451. 
estimation  of,  in  yeast  (Wender),  A., 

ii,  97. 
See  also  Potato  starch. 
Starches,  cereal,  comparison  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  hydrolysis  of,  with  those  from 
potato  starch  (O'Sullivan),  T.,  616; 
P.,  65. 
Starch       paste,       transformation       of 

(Maquenne),  A.,  i,  17,  227,  800. 
ti'ansformation    and     coagulation     of 

(Maquenne,   Fernbach,   and 

Wolff),  A.,  i,  228. 
States,     indifferent.       See      Indifferent 

states. 
Steam,  free  energy  of  formation  of  (v. 

Juptner),  a.,  ii,  383. 
superheated,  specific  heat  of  (LoRENz), 

A.,  ii,  702. 
Stearic  acid,  synthesis  of,  by  means  of 

the  electric   discharge   (de   Hemp- 

tinne),  a.,  i,  843. 
calcium  salt,  can  the  small  intestine 

absorb?  (Knauer),  A.,  ii,  673. 
isoamyl  ester,  biochemical  synthesis  of 

(Pottevin),  a.,  i,  284. 
Stearic   acid,  j37-c2ibromo-    and  a-iodo- 

(Ponzio),  a.,  i,  548. 
a-hydroxy-,  and  the  action  of  heat  on, 

and    its    ethyl    ester,    amide,    and 

lactide  (Le  Sueur),  T.,  827;  P., 

14,  132. 
a^-dihydroxy-  (Le  Sueur),  T.,  1713; 

P.,  207. 
di-dihydroTiy-,  and  its  salts,  behaviour 

of,  at  high  temperatures  (N.  and 

A.  M.  Saytzeff),  a.,  i,  368. 
nitrohydroxy-,  and  its  nitrous  ester, 

and  acetyl  derivative,  and  amino- 
hydroxy-  (Egoroff),  a.,  i,  217. 
Stearolactone,  preparation  of  (Shukoff), 

A.,  i,  646. 
Steel.     See  under  Iron. 
Stereochemical  notes  (Meyekhoffkb), 
A.,  i,  649. 
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Stereochemistry  of  carbon  compounds, 
especially  of  unsaturated  systems 
(Pfeiffer),  a.,  ii,  525  ;  (Bruni), 
A.,  ii,  527. 
Stereoisomerides,  ultra-violet  absorption 
spectra  of  (Magini),  A.,  ii,  107. 
labile,  influence  of  radium  radiations 

on  (Sudborough),  P.,  166. 
maleic  and  fumaric,  configuration  of, 
and  of  the  corresponding  acetylene 
compounds  (Pfeiffer),  A.,  ii,  525; 
(Bruni),  A.,  ii,  527. 
Sterig^atocystis,  lipase  in  cultures  of 

(Garnier),  a.,  ii,  280. 
SterigmcUocystis    nigra,    assimilation   of 
alcohols  and  aldehydes  by  (Coupin), 
A.,  ii,  280. 
Stibine.     See  Antimony  hydride. 
isoStilbazoline  (Ladenburg),  A.,  i,  92, 

1048. 
Stilbene    (s-dipJienylethylene),    prepara- 
tion of  (Hell),  A.,  i,  242, 
action  of  chromyl  chloride  on  (Hen- 
derson and  Gray),  T.,  1041  ;  P., 173. 
Stilbene,    2:2'-  and    4:4'-rfmmino-    and 
•diintro'dicysnio-  (Heller  and  Am- 
berger),  a.,  i,  731. 
2-A:2'-A'-tetraa,imno-  (Escales),  A.,  i, 

1062. 
3:4-c^ihydroxy-,    methylene    ether    of 
(Hell  and  Wiegandt),  A.,  i,  490. 
Stilbenedicarboxylic  acid,  4:4'-rfiamino- 
and  2:2'-dmitro-   (Heller  and  Am- 
berger),  a.,  i,  731. 
Stilbenedicarboxylic  anhydride,  4:4'-c?i- 
nitro-  (Heller  aud  Amberger),  A., 
i,  731. 
Stilbene  group,  colouring  matters  of  the 
(Green),  T.,  1424;  P.,  184;  (Green, 
ScHOLEFiELD,     and    Marsden),   T., 
1432  ;  P.,  185. 
Stimulation,   nature    of    chemical    and 

electrical  (Mathews),  A.,  ii,  627. 
Stirrer  (Bruhl),  A.,  ii,  248. 
Stolzite  from  Brazil  (Florence),  A.,  ii, 

418. 
Stomach,      acid      formation      in      the 
(Schwarz),  a.,  ii,  187. 
inversion  of  sucrose  in   the   (Ltjsk), 

A.,  ii,  187. 
passage  of   different  foods  from  the 

(Cannon),  A.,  ii,  189. 
human,  fate  of  salt  solutions  in  the 

(v,  Rzentkowski),  a.,  ii,  748. 
See  also  Digestion. 
Stovaine       (methylethyldimethylamino- 
methylcarbinol  {dimethylaminoievt.  - 
amyl  alcohol)   benzoate  hydrochlor- 
ide) (FouRNEAU),  A.,  i,  377. 
toxicity  of  (Laiinoy  and  Billon),  A., 

ii,  501. 
action  of,  on  cilia  (Launoy),  A. ,  ii,  631 . 


Stoves,  germinating,  use  of  acetylene  for 
heating,  by   means   of  an   automatic 
temperature  regulator  (Joffrin),  A., 
ii,  310. 
Straw  manure,  influence  of,  at  different 
depths  (v.  Seelhorst  and  Freok- 
mann),  a.,  ii,  439. 
influence  of,  on  the  yield  in  presence 
of  lime  or  sulphuric  acid  (v.  Seel 
HORST  and  Freckmann),  A.,  ii,  439 
Strawberries,    fatty    oil    of   (Aparin) 
A.,  ii,  583. 
salicylic  acid   in    (Su.ss),  A.,  ii,  71 
(Utz),  a.,  ii,  72. 
Streams.     See  Water. 
Strontium,  excretion  of  (Mendel  and 

Treacher),  A.,  ii,  357. 
Strontium  chromate  (Autenrieth),  A., 
ii,  844. 
fluorobromide    and   fluoroiodide   (De- 
FACQz),  A.,  ii,  334. 
Strontium,  microchemical   detection   of 
(Autenrieth),  A.,  ii,  844. 
estimation  of,         gasometrically 

(Riegler),  a.,  ii,  448. 
separation    of    barium,   calcium,   and 
(Reichard),    a.,   ii,  88 ;   (Robin), 
A.,  ii,  149. 
Strychnine  aud  persodine  (Bufalini), 
A.,  ii,  66. 
action  of,  on  the  respiratory  centre 

(Biberfeld),  a.,  ii,  573. 
fate     of,    in     the     rabbit's     intestine 

(Hatcher),  A.,  ii,  752. 
tests    for    (Behrens),    A.,    ii,    847; 
(Reichard),  A.,  ii,  848. 
Strychnine,  bromo-  and  iodo-derivatives 

(Martin),  A.,  i,  446. 
Styrene  {cinnamene),  action  of  chromyl 
chloride  on  (Henderson  and  Gray), 
T.,  1041  ;  P.,  173. 
Styrenes  (Klages  and  Stamm),  A.,  i, 

302  ;  (Klages),  A.,  i,  497,  567. 
Styrolene,  Stjrrodiene,  and  Styrotriene 

(Klages),  A.,  i,  567. 
Styrylbenziminazole,  amino-  and  nitro- 
derivatives    of,    and  their    salts   and 
acetyl  compounds  (Rupe  and  Porai- 
Koschitz),  a.,  i,  107. 
Styryl  methyl  ketone,  4-bromo-2-nitro-, 
and     4-chloro-2-nitro-     (Sachs     and 
Sichel),  a.,  i,  594. 
l-Styrylc2/cfopropane-2-carboxylic    acid 
and  its  amide,   dibromide,  and  ethyl 
ester  (von  der  Heide),  A.,  i,  583. 
4-Styrylpyrimidine    and  its    dibromide 

(Gabriel  and  Colman),  A.,  i,  103. 
Suberyl  alcohol  (Demjanoff),   A.,   i, 

411. 
Substance,  C3H4O4N2,  and  its  isomeride, 
from    the    hydrolysis    of    isonitroso- 
malonamide  (Ratz),  A.,  i,  299. 
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Substance,    €411503^3,    and    CgHgOaNj, 
from        isonitrosomethylpyrazoloue 
(Betti)  a.    i   533. 
C4H507N3,'74H.,6,  from  the  hydrolysis 
of   nitioacetamide    (Ratz),    A.,    i, 
858. 
C4Hg04N.2,  from  the  hydrolysis  of  the 
methyl     derivative     of    isonitroso- 
malonamide  (Ratz),  A.,  i,  300. 
CgH702N,  and  its  ;?-nitrophenylhydr- 
azone,  and  CgHgO.jX.,,  and  its  benzoyl 
and     phenylcarbimide    derivatives, 
from  hexane-37e-trioneoxime(ANGE- 
Lico  and  Calvello),  A.,  i,  447. 
CgHyOgNg,  H2O,     froHi    glycinc     and 
alloxan  (PiLOTY  and  Finckh),  A., 
i,  823. 
CgHio04N2,  and  CgHi204N4,  from  amyl 
nitrite  and  ethyl  j8-aminocrotonate 
(H.  and  A.  v.  Euler),  A.,  i,  146. 
CgHjoNaS,  from  o-acetylaminothioiso- 
butyramide  (Hellsing),  A.,  i,  563. 
C7H5O2N,  from  the  action  of  light  on 
o-nitrobenzyl    alcohol   (Sachs    and 
Hilpert),  a.,  i,  876. 
C7Hg04Cl2.   and    C7H7O4CI3,    from  fi- 
amino-orcinol    (Henrich,    Meyer, 
and  Dorschky),  A.,  i,  494. 
CyHjjOjN,  and  its  silver  salt,  and  ethyl 
ester,  from  hydroxylamine  and  ethyl 
dimethylpyronedicarboxylate     (Pa- 
lazzo), A.,  i,  762. 
C7H14O2,  from  the  action  of  sulphnric 
acid    on    hydroxymethylethylallyl- 
carbinol     (Wagxer,     Lwow,    and 
Bening),  A.,  i,  643. 
C8H7O5N,  from   6-nitroresorcinol  and 
formaldehyde  (Borsche  and  Berk- 
hout),  a.,  i,  416. 
C8H14O,  and  its  oxime,  from  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  butane-o-y-diol 
(Bauer),  A.,  i,  279. 
C8HJ8O2,  from  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid     on     dihydroxymethylpropyl- 
allylcarbinol  (Wagner,  Lwow,  and 
Bening),  A.,  i,  643. 
C8Hi802Ng,    from   mesityl    oxide  and 
semicarbazide   (Rupe    and    ScHLO- 
choff),  a.,  i,  144. 
CgH702N,    from   the  oxidation   of  /3- 
phenylalanine  (Posner),  A.,  i,  160. 
CflHigOa,  from  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid    on  dihydroxymethyl-n-butyl- 
allylcarbinol  (Wagner,  Lwow,  and 
Benijsg),  a.,  i,  643. 
CioHioOa,  and  its  oxime  and  semicarb- 
azone,    from    the  glycol   from  iso- 
safrole    (Balbiano,    Paolini,   and 
Luzzi),  A.,  i,  73. 
CioHjoOsS,    from    benzophononeoxime 
and       phosphorus       pentasulphide 
(C1U8A),  A.,  i,  425. 


Substance,  CigHuOsNaBrg,  from  the 
action  of  potassium  hypobromite 
on  the  green  oil  from  the  nitrosato 
of  1-nitrocamphene  (Forster  and 
Micklkthwait),  T.,  334  ;  P.,  19. 

C10H14O4N2,  and  CJ0H14O5N2,  from  the 
nitrosate  of  1-nitrocamphene  (Fors- 
ter and  Micklethwait),  T.,  327  ; 
P.,  19. 

CioHig02,  from  the  oxidation  of  cam- 
phene  (Wagner,  Moycho,  and 
ZiENKOWSKi),  A.,  i,  438. 

C10H17O4N,  and  its  hydrochloride,  from 
cotamine  and  vanillin  (Renz  and 
Hoffmann),  A.,  i,  611. 

CioHjgON,  from   the  reduction  of  o- 
anhydropulegonehydroxylamine 
(Semmler),  a.,  i,  438. 

C10H21ON,  and  its  thiocarbaniide,  from 
o-anhydropulegonehydroxylamine 
(Semmler),  A.,  i,  602. 

CiiHijOgSBr,  audits  methyl  and  ethyl 
esters,  from  benzylidenesulpho- 
butyric  acid  (Kohler),  A.,  i,  321. 

CiiHig04,  from  acetylacetone  and 
formaldehyde  (Rare  and  Elze),  A., 
i,  749. 

CiiHig04N2'  f'oni  ethyl  4-hydroxy-4- 
methylcyclohexan-6-one-l:3-dicarb- 
oxylate  and  hydrazine  (Rare  and 
Rahm),  a.,  i,  748. 

CjiHjgOaN,  and  CjiHigOaN,  from 
isonitroso-  and  nitro-camphor  and 
magnesium  methiodide  (Forster), 
P.,  207. 

CiiH2202Ng,  from  phorone  and  semi 
carbazide  (Rupe  and  Schlochoff) 
A.,  i,  144. 

C12H9O4N,  H2O,  and  its  nitro-deriv 
ative,  from  C12H10O3N2  (de  Jong) 
A.,  i,  551. 

C12HJ0O3N2,  and  its  acetyl  derivative 
from  the  phenylhydrazone  of  the 
a7-lactone  of  7-hydroxy-a-keto 
butane-a7-dicarboxylic  acid  (de 
Jong),  A.,  i,  551. 

€121110X4,  from  trinitrodiphenylamine 
(Kalle  &  Co.),  a.,  i,  455. 

C12H11O2N5,  from  dimethyl  violuric 
acid  and  »i-phenylenediaraine 
(PiLOTY  and  Finckh),  A.,  i,  822. 

CiaHiiOgNg,  HgO,  from  dimethyl- 
alloxan  and  aminoresorcinol  (PiLOTT 
and  Finckh),  A.,  i,  822. 

0,aHi403,  from  p-diketocyclohexane 
and  ethyl  succinosuccinate  (Stoll^ 
and  Moring),  A.,  i,  875. 

CiaHigOj,  and  its  benzoyl  derivative, 
from  apiole  mercuriacetate  (Bal- 
biano, Paolini,  and  Mammola), 
A.,  i,  73  ;  (Balbiano  and  Pao- 
lini), A.,  i,  261. 
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Substance,  C12H20O,  from  the  action  of 

sulphuric    acid    on    butane- 07-diol 

(Bauer),  A.,  i,  280. 
C12H22O2,   from   camphorqiiinone   and 

magnesium   methiodide  (Fokster), 

P.,  207. 
Ci3Hg02NCl,    and    its    ethers,    from 

Ehenol,    o-nitrobenzaldehyde,     and 
ydrochloric     acid     (Guyot      and 
Haller),  a.,  i,  530. 
CisHjoONg,    from     nitroso-m-pheiiyl- 
enediaraine  (Bertels),  A.,  i,  621. 

Ci3Hi404NI,  from  the  action  of  iodine 
on  dehydroacetic  acid  (Ortoleva 
and  Vassallo),  A.,  i,  645. 

CjgHigOg,  from  the  methylation  of 
methyl  diketoapocamphorate  (Komp- 
PA),  A.,  i,  141. 

Ci3Hi904Br,  from  dibromoasarone 
(Thoms  and  Beckstroem),  A.,  i, 
409. 
C14H9O2N,  and  C14H10O2N2,  from  1- 
hydroxy-2-phenylindole  and  3-iso- 
nitro-2-phenylindole  (Angeli  and 
Angelico),  a.,  i,  526. 

C14H12O3N2,  and  its  acetyl  derivative, 
from  2-amino-5-ethoxyphenol  (Hen- 
rich  and  Schierenberg),  A.,  i, 
1050. 

C14H12O4N2,  from  ^-orsellinic  acid  and 
benzenediazonium  chloride  (Hen- 
rich  and  Dorschky),  A.,  i,  502. 

C15H9ON3,  from  the  lactone,  C15H8O2N2 
(Manuelli  and  Silvestri),  A., 
i,  784. 

^'16^1003^2,  and  its  salts  and  lactone, 
from  o-phenylenediamine  and  phthal- 
onic  acid  (Manuelli  and  Silves- 
tri), A.,  i,  784. 

C15H12O7,  from  l:3:4-triketo-2-methyl- 
tetrahydroisoquinoline  (Freund 
and  Beck),  A.,  i,  619. 

Ci5Hi40gN2,  from  methyl  cyanoacetate 
(Schmitt),  a.,  i,  481. 

C16H18O2N2,  and  C15H21O4N,  from 
parasantonin  derivatives  (Frances- 
coni),  a.,  i,  171. 

CieHi302N,  from  o-phenylcinnamo- 
nitrile  and  potassium  cyanide 
(Knoevenagel),  a.,  i,  1028. 

C16H14O8,  and  its  bromide,  from  the 
action  of  iodine  on  dehydroacetic 
acid  (Ortoleva and  Vassallo),  A., 
i,  646. 

Ci6Hi503N'3S,  from  the  action  of 
nitrogen  sulphide  on  anisaldehyde 
(Francis  and  Davis),  T.,  1536 ; 
P.,  204. 

C18HJ8O2,  from  santalol  and  form- 
aldehyde (Stephan),  a.,  i,  814. 

C16H19O8N3,  from  methyl  cyanoacetate 
(Schmitt),  A.,  i,  481. 


Substance,  Ci7H|302N5,  from  jp-nitro- 
benzyl  cyanide  and  ^-nitroso-w- 
cyanodimethylaniline  (Warunis 
and  Sachs),  A.,  i,  669. 
C17H24O6,  from  acetylacetone  and 
formaldehyde  (Rare  and  Elze), 
A.,  i,  749. 
C^gHjoOS,     from     phenanthraquinone 

andthiophen  (Oster),  A.,  i,  915. 
CigHijOgN,  from  thalline  and  phthalic 
anhydride  (Renz  and  Hoffmann), 
A.,  i,  610. 
CjgHieOS,    from    l-keto.2:6-diphenyl- 
4-thiophen-3:5-dithiol       (Apitzsch 
and  Metzger),  A.,  i,  510. 
CigHj^ONg  (two),  from  ethyl  a-cyano- 
propionate  and  benzaldehyde  (Bec- 
CARi),  A.,  i,  62. 
CigHigNgl,  from  the  action  of  iodine 
on  benzaldehydephenylhydrazone  in 
pyridine  solution  (Ortoleva),  A., 
i,  99. 
Ci9Hig02N4,  from  indoxylic  acid  and 
nitrosoantipyrine  (Bechhold),   A., 
i,  200. 
C19H17N3,     from     paramagenta      (v. 
Baeyer  and  Villiger),  A.,  i,  454. 
CjgHjgOgN,    and    its    hydrochloride, 
from  cotarnine  and  catechuic  alde- 
hyde (Renz  and  Hoffmann),   A., 
i,  611. 
C20HJ0OS2,     from    phenanthraquinone 
and  tliiophthen  (Oster),  A.,  i,  915. 
C20H17ON,  and  its  benzoyl  derivative 
and  additive  salts,  from  the  reduc- 
tion      of       6-phenylpyrophthalone 
(Gaebel:^),  a.,  i,  89. 
C20H22O6,     from     dihydroflavaspidyl- 

xanthen(BoEHM),  A.,  i,  407. 
C20H32O4N2,  from  methyl  alcohol  and 
the  nitroso-compound  from  amino- 
lauronic     anhydride     (Noyes    and 
Taveau),  a.,  i,  808. 
C21H14O3N2,    from    phthalimide    and 
anthranilic  acid  (Konig),  A.,  i,  297. 
C2iHi908N',      from      the     substance, 
C13H14O4NI   (Ortoleva  and  Vas- 
sallo), A.,  i,  645. 
C22H3g04N2'    from   ethyl   alcohol  and 
the  nitroso-compound  from  amino- 
lauronic    anhydride     (NoYES     and 
Taveau),  A.,  i,  807. 
C23H3602Br2,  from  the  action  of  bromine 
on  lactucol  (Sperling),  A.,  i,  607. 
C24H14O4S2,     from     thiophenoquinone 

and  alcohol  (Posner),  A.,  i,  1030. 
C24H3i06Br,  from  dibromoasarone 
(Thoms  and  Beckstroem),  A.,  i, 
409. 
C2gHi804S2,  from  dibenzylthioltetra- 
hydroquinone  (Posner  and  Lip- 
ski),  A.,  i,  1031. 
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Substance,  C26H20N2S,  from  benzanilid- 
imide  chloride  and  thiobenzanilide 
(Jamieson),  a.,  i,  397. 

CjgHjgONo,  from  the  action  of  phenyl- 
hydrazine  on  ;3-phenyl-a-tert. - 
butyl-iS-benzoylpropionic  acid 

(Japp  and  Maitland),  T.,  1500. 

C27H22N2S,  from  benzanilidimide 
chloride  and  thiobenzo-^-toluidide 
(Jamieson),  A.,  i,  397. 

C30H30O2N2,  from  tetramethyldi- 
aminophenyloxanthranol  and  benz- 
ene, and  its  salts,  and  compounds 
with  hydroxylamine  and  phenyl- 
hydrazine  (Haller  and  Guyot), 
A.,  i,  83. 

C31H23ON,  from  /3-benzoyl-o-phenyl- 
propionitrile  and  benzylideneaceto- 
phenone  (Hann  and  Lapwokth), 
T.,  1359  ;  P.,  183. 

C31H32O2N2,  from  tetramethyldiamino- 
phenyloxanthranol  and  toluene,  and 
its  salts  and  compounds  with 
hydroxylamine  and  phenylhydr- 
azine  (Haller  and  Guyot),  A,, 
i,  83. 

CgvHajNs,  from  aniline-blue  (v. 
Baeyer  and  Villiger),  A.,  i,  454. 

C60H80O2,  from  Pontianac  resins 
(Weber),  A.,  i,  332. 

C54H4206N2Sg,  and  its  tetra-acetyl 
derivative,  from  the  action  of  hydr- 
oxylamine on  3:6-diphenylthiol- 
quinone  (Posxer),  A.,  i,  1030. 
Substitution,  influence  of,  in  the 
nucleus  on  the  rate  of  oxidation  of 
the  side-chain  (Cohek  and  Miller), 
T.,  174,  1622;  P.,  11,  219. 

order  of,  of  hydrogen  atoms  in  cyclic 
compounds,  influence  of  sulphur 
and  of  sulphur-containing  groups  on 
the  (Bourgeois  and  Petermann), 
A.,  i,  28. 
Succinanil,     m-cyano-     (Bogert     and 

Bean's),  A.,  i,  585. 
Succinanilic    acid,    m-cyano-,    and    its 

salts    and     esters,    amide,    and    acid 

chloride  (Bogert  and  Beans),  A,,  i, 

585. 
Succinic  acid,  electro-synthesis  of  (Van- 
zetti  and  Coppadoro),  A.,  i,  141. 

condensation  of,  with  cinnamaldehyde 
(Fittig  and  Batt),  A.,  i*  744. 

condensation  of,  with  cochenillic  acid 
(Liebermanx  and  Voswinckel), 
A.,  i,  903. 

condensation    of,    with    valerolactone 
(Fittig,  Salomon,  and  Wkrnher), 
A.,  i,  746. 
Succinic  acid,  sodium  salt,  condensation 

of,   with   furfuraldehyde  (Titherley 

and  Spencer),  T.,  183  ;  P.,  13. 


Succinic  acid,  acid  esters  (Bone,  Sud- 

BO rough,    and    Sprankling),   T., 

534  ;  P.,  64. 
ethyl  ester,  action  of,  on  ally!  iodide 

in  presence  of  zinc  (Kasansky),  A., 

i,  367. 
Succinic    acid,    amino-.     See    Aspartic 

acid, 
aminohydroxy-  (Skraup),  A. ,  i,  539. 
bromo-,    and    its    salts,    products    of 

decomposition  of,  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion (MtJLLER  and  Suckert),  A.,  i, 

647. 
mono-  and  di-hromo-,    action  of,    on 

pyridine  and  quinoline  bases    (Du- 

breuil),  a.,  i,  189. 
Succinic  acids,  methyl  substituted,  acid 
esters     (Bone,      Sudbo  rough,      and 
Sprankling),  T.,  534  ;  P.,  64. 
Succinic  anhydride,  compound  of,  with 

iodine      and       potassium       iodide 

(Clover),  A.,  i,  322. 
peroxide  acid  (Clover  and  Houghton), 

A.,  i,  707. 
glutaric  peroxide  acid   (Clover  and 

Houghton),  A.,  i,  708. 
Succinimide,    complex     compounds    of 

(Tschugaeff),  a.,  i,  478. 
Succinimides,    substituted,    preparation 
of,  in  aqueous  solution  (Roller),  A., 
i,  478. 
Succino-pyrogallo-  and  -resorcino-rhod- 
ols,    preparation    of   (Weinschenk), 
A.,  i,  59. 
Sucrose  {carie  sugar,   saccharose),   inver- 
sion of,  by  enzyme  action  (Barkn- 

drecht),  a.,  ii,  551,  719. 
inversion  of,  induced  by  the  platinum 

metals  (PlzIk  and  Husek),  A.,  ii, 

391. 
inversion  of,  in  the  stomach  (Lusk), 

A.,  ii,  187. 
compounds    of,    with    metallic    salts 

(Gauthier),  a.,  i,  144,  373. 
analysis  of  a  mixture  of,  dextrose,  and 

Isevulose  (Remy),  A.,  ii,  687. 
Sugar  in  the  blood  (Lupine  and  Bou- 

lud),  a.,  ii,  56. 
quantity  of  non-fermentable,  in  sugar 

cane  molasses  (Pellet  and  Meu- 

nier),  a.,  i,  225. 
formation  of,  from  fat  (Abderhalden 

and  Rona),  A.,  ii,  423. 
formation   of,    from    proteid   and   fat 

in    the    body    (PFLt)GER),    A.,    ii, 

575. 
production   of,  in  the   kidney  of  the 

dog  under  the  influence   of  phlor- 

idzin  (L6PINE  and  Boulud),  A.,  ii, 

753. 
fonnation  of,  from  leucine  (Halset), 

A.,  ii,  187. 
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Sugar,  formation  of,  in  artificial  perfusion 
of  the  glvcogen-free  liver  (Embden), 
A.,  ii,  829. 

inversion  of  (Lindet),  A.,  i,  293. 
by  enzyme  action  (Barendrecht), 

A.,  ii,  551,  719. 
kineticsof(MELLORandBEADSHAw), 
A.,  ii,  551. 

detection  of,  in  urine  (Buchner  and 
Mitscherlich),  a.,  ii,  834. 

two  new  methods  for  the  estimation  of 
(Oerum),  a.,  ii,  787. 

estimation  of,  volumetrically  (Rosen- 
thaler),  A.,  ii,  520. 

estimation  of,  in  molasses  foods  (His- 
sink),  a.,  ii,  523. 
Sugar  analysis,  dry  defecation  in  optical 

(Horne),  a.,  ii,  451. 
Sugar  cane  fibre,  hydrolytic  products  of 

(Browne),  A.,  i,  976. 
Sugars,  synthesis  of,  from  trioxymethyl- 
ene  and  sodium  sulphite  (Seyewetz 
and  GiBEi.Lo),  A.,  i,  224. 

mutarotation  of  (Roux),  A.,  i,  224. 

melting  points  of  some  mixtures  of 
(GiLLOT),  A.,  ii,  804. 

action  of  phenylbenzylhydraziue  on 
(Ofner),  a.,  i,  689. 

action  of  phenylmethylhydrazine  on 
(Ofner),  A.,  i,  936. 

action  of,  on  the  isolated  mammalian 
heart  (Locke  ;  Locke  and  Rosen- 
heim), A.,  i,  422. 

of  convallamarin  (Voto^ek  and  VoN- 
draCek),  a.,  i,  177. 

ready -formed,  of  malt  (Ling  and 
Rendle),  a.,  ii,  507. 

of  solanin  (Zeisel  and  Wittmann), 
A.,  i,  80  ;  (VotoSek  and  VoNDRi- 
Cek),  a.,  i,  177. 

acylhydrazones  of  (Kahl),  A.,  i, 
936. 

mutual  replacement  of  hydrazine  resi- 
dues in  hydrazones  and  osazones  of 
(Voto^ek  and  VondrIcek),  A.,  i, 
1055. 

^-nitrophenylhydrazonesand/j-dinitro- 
dibenzylhydrazones  of  (Alberda 
VAN  Ekenstein  and  Blanksma), 
A.,  i,  98. 

phenylcarbamates  of  (Maquenne  and 
Goodwin),  A.,  i,  371. 

semicarbazones  of  (Kahl),  A.,  i,  937  ; 
(Maquenne  and  Goodwin),  A.,  i, 
947. 

microchemical  detection  of,  by  means 
of  phenylhydrazine  acetate  (Senft), 
A.,  ii,  595. 

estimation  of,  in  milks,  &c.  (Richard- 
son and  Jaff£),  A.,  ii,  373. 

See  also  Carbohydrates  and  under 
the  specific  sugars. 


Sugars,  reducing,  separation  and  isola- 
tion of,  by  means  of  aromatic  hydr- 
azines  (VoTOcjEK   and    VondrAcek), 

A.,  i,  1055. 
0- Sulphaminebenzoic  acid  and  its  salts 

and  amide  (Wilson),  A.,  i,  51. 
o-Sulphaminebenzoic      acid,      ;y-bromo- 
(Blanchard),  a.,  i,  164. 

^-nitro-,    phenyl    ester    (Chambers), 
A.,  i,  53. 
??i-Sulphaminebenzoic  acid,  /vhydroxy-, 

and  its  salts  (Alleman),  A.,  i,  202. 
Sulphamobenzoic  acids,  o-,  vi-,  and  p-, 

sodium   alkyl    esters   (Weil),    A.,    i, 

414. 
Sulphanilic    acids.     See    Anilinesulph- 

onic  acids. 
Sulphates,    Sulphides,    and    Sulphites. 

See  under  Sulphur. 
Sulphazilates.     See  Peroxylaminesulph- 

onates. 
Sulphinic   acids,  condensation   of,  with 

aldehydes,     with     acids,     and     with 

ketones  (KoHLER  and  Reimer),  A.,  i, 

233. 
0- Sulphobenzamide  (o-carbaminobenzene- 
sulphonic    acid)    and    its   salts   and 
chloride  (Wilson),  A.,  i,  51. 

^bromo-,  and  its  salts  (Blanchard), 
A.,  i,  164. 
Sulphobenzeneazocoumarin      ( Bo  rsche 

and  wStreitberger),  A.,  i,  1064. 
o-Sulphobenzoic    acid,  p-hxovao-,   salts, 
chlorides,     anils     and     anilides    of 
(Blanchard),  A.,  i,  163. 

^-nitro-,  esters,  ester-salts,  and  ester- 
chlorides  of  (Chambers),  A.,  i,  52. 
chlorides  of,  action  of  phenols  and 
alcohols  on  (Chambers),  A.,  i,  52. 

3:5-c?initro-  (Purgotti  and  Lunini), 
A.,  i,  316. 
3-Sulplio-5-nietliylpyromucic  acid, 

potassium  salt  (Hill  and  Sylvester), 

A.,  i,  815. 
3-Sulphonamido-5-methylpyromucic 

acid  and  its  salts  and  amide  (HiLL 

and  Sylvester),  A.,  i,  815. 
3-Sulphonamidopyromucic       acid,       5- 

bromo-  and  5-chloro-,  and  their  salts 

and  amide  (Hill    and  Sylvester), 

A.,  i,  816. 
Sulphonaphthalic  acid,  dthromo-,   and 

its  barium  salt  (Bargellini),  A.,  i, 

33. 
SulphoncUoroalkylamides        (Chatta- 

way),  p.,  208. 
Sulphonedibenzenedi-o-  and  -jo-sulphonic 

chlorides    (Bourgeois    and    Peter- 

mann),  a.,  i,  29. 
Sulphonie      acids,      esters,     action     of 

ammonia  and  ethylamine  on  (Auten- 

bieth  and  Bernheim),  A.,  i,  978. 
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3-Sulphopyromucic       acid,       5-chloro-, 
potassium  salt  (HiLL  and  Sylvester), 
A.,  i,  815. 
4-Salpho-;»-tolaidinoanthraqamone, 
2-bromo-l-amiuo-    (alizarin- jrure-blue) 
(Friedlander  and   JSchick),   A.,   i, 
679. 
Sulpho-o-    and    -;7-tolylamino-2-benzoic 
acids,  4'-  and  3'-,  and  their  salts  (Farb- 
WERKE  vorm.  Meister,  Lucius,   & 
Bruning),  a.,  i,  51. 
Sulphur,  molecular  weight  of,  in  solution 
(Timofeeff),  a.,  ii,  165. 
allotropie    forms    of,    cryoscopic    be- 
haviour of  (Popoff),  a.,  ii,  166. 
temperature    of    ignition     and     slow 
combustion  of,  in  oxygen  and  in  air 
(Moissak),  a.,  ii,  25. 
boiling  point  of,  in  the  vacuum  of  the 
cathode  light  (Krafft  and  Merz), 
A.,  ii,  114. 
fusibility  of  mixtures  of  bismuth  and 

(PfiLABON),  A.,  ii,  42. 
autoxidation  of  (Harpf),  A.,  ii,  556. 
occurrence  of  iron  in  (v.  Hasslingeb), 

A.,  ii,  39. 
mixtures  of,  with  antimony  and  with 

bismuth  (PfeLABOx),  A.,  ii,  569. 
forms  in  which,  occurs  in  coal,   their 
calorific  values,  and  their  effects  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  heating  powers 
(Somermeier),  a.,  ii,  514,  773. 
in    gelatin    (Krumm.a.cher),    A.,    i, 

125. 
absence   of  neutral,    in  normal  urine 
(Monfet),  a.,  ii,  62. 
Sulphur  bromide  (Korndorfer),  A.,  ii, 
250. 
chlorides,  melting  point  lines  of  the 
(Roozeboom    and    Atex),    A.,    ii, 
394. 
Sulphuryl    chloride,     action    of,    on 
metallic  oxides  (Spelta\  A.,  ii, 
479. 
as  a  chlorinating  agent  (Wohl), 
A.,  i,  283. 
Sulphur  hydride.     See    Hydrogen   sul- 
l)hide. 
Sulphides  and  halogens,  estimation  of, 
in   presence   of  each  other  (Feld), 
A.,  ii,  205. 
Sulphur  rf^oxide,  heat  of  vaporisation  of 
(Estreicher),  a.,  ii,  478. 
density  of  (Ja'querod  and  Pintza), 
A.,  ii,  612. 
<rtoxide,     catalytic      preparation    of 
(Lunge  and  Reinhardt),  A.,   ii, 
724. 
Hyposulphurous   acid,   salts,  electro- 
chemical preparation  of  (Elbs  and 
Becker),  A.,  ii,  556  ;  (Frank),  A,, 
ii,  615. 


Sulphur : — 

Sulphurous  acid,  occurrence  of,  in 
dried  fruits  and  other  foods 
(Schmidt),  A.,  ii,  638. 

in  wine  (Kerp),  A.,  ii,  636. 

preparation  of,  for  use  as  a  reagent 
(L'Hote),  a.,  ii,  653. 

influence  of  hydriodic  acid  and 
metallic  salts  on  the  oxidation  of 
(Berg),  A.,  ii,  394. 

addition  of,  to  unsaturated  com- 
pounds (Knoevenagel),  a.,  i, 
1024. 

comparative  pharmacological  action 
of,  contained  in  organic  com- 
pounds and  in  sodium  sulphite 
(RosT  and  Franz),  A. ,  i,  714. 

combined  (Kerp),  A.,  i,  713. 

organically  combined,  estimation  of, 
in  foods  (Farnsteiner),  A.,  ii, 
443  ;  (Kerp),  A.,  ii,  638. 

estimation  of,  volumetrically  (Pin- 
now),  A.,  ii,  290. 
Sulphites,  behaviour  of,  towards  wood 

and  tanning  materials  (Bucherer), 

A.,  ii,  724. 
Sulphuric    acid,    physical    chemistry 
of    the     lead     chamber    process 
(Trautz),  a.,  ii,  328. 

phenomena  observed  during  the 
electrolysis  of  (Cobb),  A.,  ii, 
724. 

transport  number  of  (Tower),  A., 
ii,  802. 

vapour  pressure  of  solutions  of,  and 
the  molecular  condition  of,  in 
concentrated  solution  (Burt),  T., 
1339  ;  P.,  182. 

properties  of  mixtures  of  nitric  acid 
and  (Saposhnikoff),  A.,  ii,  251, 
558.  614. 

esterification  by  means  of  (Meter), 
A.,  i,  216. 

arsenical,  as  an  alkaloidal  reagent 
(Rosenthaler  and  Turk),  A., 
ii,  457. 

estimation  of  (Muller),  A.,  ii,  83; 
(Silberberger),  a.,  ii,  342. 

estimation  of,  in  presence  of  iron 
(KiJsTER),  A,,  ii,  774. 

estimation  of,  in  urine  (v.  Lengyel), 
A.,  ii,  774. 

estimation  of  arsenic  in  (Blattner 
and  Brassei'r),  A.,  ii,  291. 
Sulphates,   synthesis  of,  by  Spring's 
process  (Oechsner  de  Coninck), 
A.,  ii,  821. 

reduction  of,  by  bacteria  (van  Del- 
den),  A.,  ii,  67,  68. 

acid,  decomposition  of  some,  as  the 
result  of  mechanical  deformation 
(Spring),  A.,  ii,  472. 
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Sulphur : — 

Persulphates,  electrolytic  formation  of 
(Mullek),  a.,  ii,  812. 
oxidation  of  organic  substances  with, 
in  acid  solution  (Dittrich),  A.,  ii, 
80. 
use  of,  for  quantitative  separations 
(v.  Knorre),  a.,  ii,  213 ;  (Dit- 
trich and  Hassel),  A.,  ii,  679. 
antiseptic  and  physiological  action 
of,  and  their  toxicological  detec- 
tion (ViTALi),  A.,  ii,  366. 
estimation    of   (Pannain),    A.,    ii, 

638. 
organic,    estimation    of    the    active 
oxygen  in  (Wolff  and  Wolffen- 
stein),  a.,  ii,  775. 
Thiosulphates,  complex  (Shinn),  A., 

ii,  653. 
Dithionate,      electrochemical     forma- 
tion of  (Friessner),  a.,  ii,  480. 
Sulphur,   alkyl  derivatives  (Scott),  P., 

156, 
Sulphur,  estimation  of,  by  Mahler's  ca- 
lorimetric    bomb    (Krummacher), 
A.,  i,  125. 
estimation  of,  in  calcium  carbide  (Lid- 
holm),  A.,  ii,  442. 
estimation  of,  in  bitumens,  coals,  and 

oils  (Graefe),  a.,  ii,  514. 
estimation  of,  photometrically,  in  coal 

(Parr  and  McClure),  A.,  ii,  773, 
estimation  of,  in  coal  and  coke  (Pen- 
nock  and  Morton),  A.,  ii,  206. 
estimation    of,    in    fseces    and    foods 
(Le    Clerc   and  Dubois),   A.,   ii, 
774. 
estimation  of,  in  iron  (Knight),  A., 
ii,  638  ;  (Ford  and  Willey),  A.,  ii, 
773. 
estimation     of,     in     iron    and    steel 
(Fricke),    a.,  ii,  774;  (Muller), 
A.,    ii,    779;    (Pulsifer),    A.,    ii, 
841. 
estimation  of,  in  pyrites  (Lunge),  A., 
ii,  82,  587  ;  (Silberberger),  A.,  ii, 
147. 
estimation  of,  in  vegetable  and  organic 

substances  (Barlow),  A.,  ii,  82. 
separation  of,  by  the  incomplete  com- 
bustion     of      hydrogen      sulphide 
(Habermann),  a.,  ii,  165. 
Superphosphates.       See    under    Phos- 
phorus. 
Supersaturation  and  diffusion  in  gelatin 

(Morse  and  Pierce),  A.,  ii,  14. 
Suprarenal,  enzyme  of  the  (Jones),  A., 
ii,  191. 
capsules,  pigment  of  the  (Gessard  ; 

Bertrand),  a.,  i,  539. 
extract,  effect  of,  on  the  pupil(MELTZER 
and  Auer),  A.,  ii,  360,  632. 


Surface  layers  of  solutions  and  suspen- 
sions,   separation  of  solids  in    the 
(Ramsden),  a.,  ii,  323. 
membranes,   observations   on   (Rams- 
den), A.,  ii,  323. 
tension  and  molecular  complexity  of 
active       homologous       compounds 
(Homfray  and  Guye),  A.,  ii,  388. 
water.     See  Water. 
Suspensions     and    colloids,     theory    of 

(Billitzer),  a.,  ii,  18. 
Sylvic  acid.     See  Abietic  acid. 
Sylvite,  specific  gravity  of  (Przibylla), 

A.,  ii,  416. 
Syngenite,  anhydrite,  glauberite,  and 
polyhalite,  deposition  of,  at  25'' 
(van't  Hoff  and  Farup),  A.,  ii,  34. 
Synthesis,  asymmetric  (MoKenzie),  T., 
1249  ;  P.,  178  ;  (Marckwald),  A.,  i, 
221,  470  ;  (Cohen  and  Patterson), 
A.,  i,  366. 


Tacamahaca  gum,  Tacamahic  and  Taca- 
maholic  acids,  and  a-  and  y3-Takoresens 
from  the  genuine  tacamahac  of  com- 
merce (TscHiRCH  and  Saal),  A.,  i,  759. 

Tacamyrin,  Tacelemic  and  a-  and  fi- 
isoTacelemic  acids  and  Taceleresen 
from  Tacamahaca  resin  (Tschirch  and 
Saal),  A.,  i,  758. 

Tallow  seed  oil,  Chinese  (Nash),  A., 
ii,  597. 

Tanacetone  (thujone),  constitution  of 
(Semmler),  a.,  i,  176;  (Kondakoff 
and  Skworzoff),  A.,  i,  438. 

Tannin,  amount  of,  in  barley,  malt,  and 
worts  to  which  hops  have  not  been 
added  (Reichard),  A.,  ii,  585. 
fruit,  and  other  tannins,  reaction  for 

(Kelhofer),  a.,  ii,  102. 
estimation  of  (Dreaper),  A.,  ii,  793. 

Tannin  solutions,  decomposition  of 
(NiHOUL  and  van  de  Putte),  A.,  ii, 
459. 

Tanning  materials,  behaviour  of 
sulphites  towards  (Bucherer),  A., 
ii,  724. 

Tantalum  and  other  difficultly  fusible 
metals,  preparation  of  homogeneous 
products  from  (Siemens  &  Halske, 
Akt.  Ges.),  a.,  ii,  741. 

Tantalum  potassium  fluoride,  analysis  of 
(Hall),  A.,  ii,  825. 

Taraktogenos  Kurzii  seeds.  See  Chaul- 
moogra  seeds. 

Tartaric  acid,  synthesis  of  (Zinno),  A., 
i,  12. 
interaction  of,  with  chromic  hydroxide 
(Werner),  T.,  1446  ;  P.,  186. 
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Tartaric  acid,  detection  of,  in  citric  acid 
(v.  Spindleu),  a.,  ii,  152. 
estimation  of  (Ley),  A.,  ii,  374. 
Tartaric  acid,  salts,  alkyl  metallic  salts, 
and   esters,   optical   activity   of,  in 
aqueous  solutions  (Patterson),  T., 
1116;  P.,  142. 
alkaline  earth  salts,  solubility  of,  in 
acetic  acid  (Herz  and  Muhs),  A., 
i,  11. 
chroraous  salt,    crystalline  (Baug6), 
A.,  i,  556. 
Tartaric  acid,  alkyl  esters  and  potassium 
alkyl   derivatives,  relation  between 
solution-volume  and  rotation  of,  in 
aqueous  solution  (Patterson),  T., 
1153;  P.,  162. 
methyl    ester,    action   of    magnesium 
phenyl    bromide    on   (Frankland 
and  Twiss),  T.,  1666;   P.,  245. 
methyl,    ethyl,    and  ?i-propyl  esters, 
comparison  of  the  rotation -values  of, 
at  different  temperatures  (Patter- 
son), T.,  765;  P.,  114. 
See  also  Raceniic  acid. 
Taurine,  occurrence  of,  in  lower  animals 
(Kelly),  A.,  ii,  427. 
in  moUuscan  muscle  (Mendel),  A.,  ii, 

751. 
derivatis-es  (TArBER),  A.,  i,  60. 
Taarocholic  acid,  synthesis  of  (Tauber), 
A.,  i,  60. 
sodium  salt,  immunisation  of  rabbits 
against  the  hseraoly tic  action  of  (R  1ST 
and  RiBADEAU-DuMAs),  A.,  ii,  196. 
Tautomeric  phenomena,  explanation  of 

(Rabe  and  Billmann),  A.,  i,  749. 
Tautomerides,     enol-keto-,     the     ultra- 
violet  absorption   spectra   of    certain 
(Baly   and    Desch),    T.,    1029;    P., 
157. 
Taatomerism  in  liquids,  recognition  of 
(Schenck  and  Ellenberger),  A.,  ii, 
721. 
Teallite,    a    new    sulphostannite,    from 
Bolivia,  and  its  relations  to  franckeite 
and  cylindrite  (Prior),  A.,  ii,  743. 
Telluric  acid.     See  under  Tellurium. 
Tellurite  from  Colorado  (Headden),  A., 

ii,  347. 
Telluriom,      native,      from      Colorado 
(Headden),  A.,  ii,  347. 
atomic   weight    and    radioactivity  of 

(Pellini),  a.,  ii,  26. 
radioactive  (Debierne),  A.,  ii,  642. 
rays  from,  compared  with  Rontgen 
rays  (Villari),  A.,  ii,  797. 
colloidal,  new  modification   of  (Gut- 
bier  and    Resenscheck),    A.,   ii, 
613. 
electric  potential  of  (v.  Euler),  A., 
ii,  699. 


Tellorinm,    boiling    point    of,    in    the 

vacuum  of  the  cathode  light  (Krafft 

and  Merz),  a.,  ii,  114. 

Tellurium      compounds — a      correction 

(Gutbier  and  Flury),  A.,  ii,  166. 

behaviour     of,     when     heated     with 

ammonium  chloride  (Gutbier  and 

Flury),  A.,  ii,  115. 

Tellurium  salts,    decomposition   of,  by 

micro-organisms  (Gosio),  A.,  ii,  503. 
Tellurium     hydride.       See    Hydrogen 
telluride. 
Telluric  acid,  new  method  of  preparing 
(Gutbier   and  Wagenknecht), 
A.,  ii,  613. 
behaviour    of,    during    electrolysis 
(Gutbier  and  Resenscheck),  A., 
ii,  613. 
dimorphism   of  (Gossner),  A.,  ii, 
26. 
Tellurium,  alkyl  derivatives  (Scott),  P., 

157. 
Tellurium,  applicability  of  phosphorous 
acid  for  the  estimation  of  (Gutbier), 
A.,  ii,  842. 
estimation   of,   electrolytically    (Pel- 
lixi),  a.,  ii,   147,  775;  (Gallo), 
A.,  ii,  639. 
Temperature.     See  Thermochemistry. 
Terebenthene,  action  of  salicylic  acid  on 

(Tardy),  A.,  i,  904. 
isoTerehic   acid,  hydroxy-  (Fittig  and 

Friedmann),  a',  i,  418. 
Terephthalamic  acid  and  its  silver  salt 
and  methyl  ester  (Kattwinkel   and 
Wolffenstein),  a.,  i,  896. 
Terephthalic  ?Horiothioamide  and  hydr- 
oxamide  (Kattwinkel  and  Wolffen- 
.stein),  a.,  i,  896. 
Terlinguaite     from     Terlingua,     Texas 

(Mose-s  ;  Hill),  A.,  ii,  46. 
Terpenes  and  ethereal  oils  (Wallace 
and  Kempe),  A.,  i,  74 ;  (Wallach 
and  Steindorff),  A.,  i,  104  ; 
(Wallach  and  Fbanke),  A.,  i, 
424 ;  (Wallach  and  Collmann), 
A.,  i,  752;  (Wallach),  A.,  i,  753, 
754  ;  (Wallach  and  Beschke),  A., 
i,  987,  1035. 
synthesis  of  (Perkin),  T.,  654;  P., 

86. 
action  of  mercuric  acetate  on  (Bal- 
biano  and  Paolini),  A.,  i,  72,  261. 
cyclic,  fate  of,  in  the  organism  (Fromm 
and  Clemens),  A.,  i,  177  ;  (Fromm), 
A.,  ii,  360. 
Terpenic   compounds,   formation   of,    in 
chlorophyll  organs  (Charabot  and 
Hubert),  A.,  ii,  282. 
the    evolution   of,    in    the    vegetable 
organism  (Charabot  and  Hubert), 
A.,  ii,  365. 
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Terpin,  synthesis  of,  and  its  hydrate 
(Perkin),  T.,  654;  P.,  86. 

Terpineol  and  its  derivatives  from  dis- 
tilled oil  of  limes  (Burgess  and  Page), 
T.,  414  ;  P.,  62. 

i-Terpineol,  synthesis  of,  and  its  nitroso- 
chloride  and  phenylnrethane  (Perkin), 
T.,  654;  P.,  86. 

Testis,  autolysis   of  (Levene),    A.,    ii, 
574. 
ox,    autolysis    of    (Mochizuki     and 
Kotake),  a.,  ii,  829. 

Tetanus  toxin,  action  of  artificial  oxy- 
dases on  the  (A.  and  L.  LumijIire  and 
Chevrotier),  A.,  ii,  429. 

Tetra-azo-,     See  Tetrazo-. 

Tetrabenzylacetone,  tetra-p-nitro-,  and 
its  dicarboxylic  acid  (Fighter  and 
Wortsmann),  a.,  i,  592. 

Tetradecinene  and  its  dibromide 
(Zumpfe),  a.,  i,  291. 

4:4'-TetraetliyWzaminodiphenyl.  See 
Tetraethylbenzidine. 

3:8-TetraethyMmminodiphenyleneazone 
(Ullmann  knd  Dieterle),  A.,  i,  270. 

Tetraethylanunonium  iodide,  electrolysis 
of  (Goecke),  a.,  i,  559. 

Tetraethylbenzidine  (A-A' -tdraethyldi- 
aminodijihenyl)  and  2:2'-c?mitro- 
(Ullmann  and  Dieterle),  A.,  i,  269. 

iV-Tetraethyltrimethylenediamine  and 
its  mercurichloride  (Flurscheim),  A., 
i,  20. 

Tetraglycylglycine  (Fischer),  A.,  i, 
653. 

Tetraguaiaco-quinol  and  -quinone  and 
the  diacetyl  and  dimethyl  derivatives 
of  the  quinol  (Bertrand),  A.,  i,  157. 

Tetrahydroanthracene  (Godchot),  A., 
i,  987. 

A^-Tetrahydrobenzene,  \-mono-  and 
l:4-c?t-bromo-  (Crossley),  T.,  1421 ; 
P.,  160. 

A'^-Tetrahydrobenzoic  acid  (Perkin), 
T.,  420;   P.,   51. 

Tetrahydrocarbazole  -^-carboxylic  acid 
(Perkin),  T.,  419  ;   P.,  51. 

Tetrahydrocarbazole  series,  preparation 
and  transformations  of  members  of  the 
(Plancher  and  Carrasco),  A.,  i,  777. 

Tetrahydronaphthalene  and  bromo-  and 
chloro-  (Leroux),  A.,  i,  986. 
1-  and  2-bromo-  (Smith),  T.,  729  ;  P., 
110 ;  (Morgan,  Micklethwait, 
and  Winfield),  T.,  738  ;  P.,  109. 
1-  and  2-bromof?initi'o-  (Morgan, 
Micklethwait,  and  Winfield), 
T.,  747;  P.,  109. 

Tetrahydronaphthalene-l-azo-j8-uaph- 
thol,  4-bromo-,  and  its  benzoyl  deriv- 
ative (Morgan,  Micklethwait,  and 
Winfield),  T.,  749;  P.,  110. 


Tetrahydronaphthalene-1-sulphinicacid 

(Morgan,  Micklethwait,  and  Win- 
field), T.,  757;  P.,  110. 

Tetrahydronaphthalene-1-sulphonicacid 
and  its  chloride,  anilide,  and  barium 
salt  (Morgan,  Micklethwait,  and 
Winfield),  T.,  756  ;  P.,  110. 

Tetrahydro-a-naphthylamine  and  4- 
biomo-,  and  its  acyl  derivatives 
(Morgan,  Micklethwait,  and  Win- 
field), T.,  736;  P.,  109. 

ar-Tetrahydro-)3-naphthylaniine,         re- 
action     of,      with      formaldehyde 
(Smith),  T.,  732;  P.,  111. 
1-   and    4-bromo-,    and    their    acetyl 
derivatives  (Smith),  T.,   728;    P., 

no. 

«r-Tetrahydro-o-naphthylamine-4-azo- 
benzene-4'-salphonic     acid    and     its 
reduction  (Morgan,  Micklethwait, 
and  Winfield),  T.,  754. 

rtr-Tetrahydro-a-naphthylamine-4-sul- 
phonic  acid  and  the  action  of  j!)-nitro- 
benzenediazonium         chloride         on 
(Morgan,  Micklethwait,  and  Win- 
field), T.,  755;  P.,  110. 

?^soTetrahydropapaverine  and  its  salts 
and  nitrosoamine  (Freund  and  Beck), 
A.,  i,  917. 

4-TetrahydroquinoIylpropionic  acid  and 
nitroso-  (Koenigs  and  MIjller),  A., 
i,  527. 

A'-Tetrahydroterephthalic  acid  (Per- 
kin), T.,  420;  P.,  51. 

A^-Tetrahydro-^-toluic  acid  and  its  ethyl 
ester  (Perkin),  T.,  657  ;  P.,  86. 

Tetrahydroumbellulol  (Lees),  T.,  644; 
P.,  89. 

Tetraketotetramethyloctahydro-xanthy- 
drol,  tctrahromo-,  methyl  ether 
(Wenzel  and  Schreier),  A.,  i,  914. 

Tetramethoxybenzil  (Fritsch),  A.,  1, 
95. 

Tetramethoxychalkones,  2:4:4':6'-,  and 
3:4:4':6'-,  2'-hydroxy-,  and  their 
acetyl  derivatives  (v,  KosTANECKi  and 
Tambor),  a.,  i,  426. 

Tetramethoxydeoxybenzoin  and  its 
oxime  and  acetalamine  (Fritsch),  A., 
i,  95. 

2:5:2':5'-Tetramethoxydiphenyl  (Ull- 
mann), A.,  i,  728. 

8:7:3':4'-Tetramethoxy-flavanone  and 
3:6:8-<ribromo-,  and  -flavone,  Q'.^-di- 
bromo-  (Fainberg  and  v.  Kosta- 
NECKi),  A.,  i,  682. 

5:7;3':4'-Tetramethoxy-flavanone  and 
isonitroso-,  and  -flavonol  (v.  Kosta- 
NECKi,  Lampe,  and  Tambor),  A.,  i, 
517. 

Tetramethoxytolane  and  its  dihvomo- 
derivative  (Fritsch),  A.,  i,  94, 
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l:5-TetramethyH/aminoanthraquinone, 
brorao-derivatives   (Farbexfabrikex 
voRM.  F.   Bayer  &  Co.),  A.,  i,  326. 
iV-TetramethyKrfmammoazonium  chlor- 
ide,   chloro-,    and    its   additive   salts 
(Fischer),  A.,  i,  350. 
A^-Tetramethylrfiaminobenzliydrol, 
action  of.  on  ?/i-ethoxybenzoic  acid  and 
its  amide,  methylamide,  and  dimethyl- 
amide  (Frit.sch),  a.,  i,  58. 
Tetrainethyl-4:4'-rfiaminobeazophenone, 
nitro-derivatives   (Con.soxno),    A.,   i, 
677. 
jo-Tetramethyk^iaminodi-p-anilino-m- 
dlhydroxydiphenylmethane     (Gnehm 
and  Weber),  A.,  i,  533. 
4:4'-  Tetramethylf/iaminodiphenyl.      See 

Tetramethylbenzidine. 
TetramethyW/aminodiphenylamino- 
naphthylmethane  and  its  acetyl,  alkyl, 
and  aryl  derivatives  (Noeltixg),  A., 
i,  621. 
TetramethyWiaminodiphenylo^ianiino- 
naphthylmethane    and    its    diacetyl 
derivative  (Noelting),  A.,  i,   622. 
3:8-Tetramethylciiaininodiphenylene- 
azone  and   its  oxide   (Ullmaxx  and 
Dieterle),  a.,  i,  269. 
Tetrainethyl<i/amiiio-7«,-ethoxytri- 
phenylmethane  and  its  o-carboxylic 
acid  and  its  amides  and  their  oxida- 
tion products  (Fritsch),  A.,  i,  58. 
TetramethyM/aminophenyloxanthranol, 
condensation     products     of,     with 
benzene,  dimetliylaniline,  and  tolu- 
ene (Halleu  and  Guyot),  A.,  i,  83. 
derivatives  of(GuYOTand  Stcehling), 
A.,  i,  346. 
Tetrametixylbenzidine   {i'A'-tetrameihyl- 
diaminodiphenyl)    (Ullmanx     and 
Dieterle),    A.,    i,   269) ;    (Will- 
ST.JLTTER  and  Kalb),  A.,  i,  1050. 
hydrobromide  perbromide  (Fries),  A., 

i,  571. 
2:2'-rfiamino-  and  -rfi'nitro-  (Ullmann 
and  Dieterle),  A.,  i,  269. 
Tetramethylbenzidinesulphonic  acid  and 
its  salts  (WiLLSTATTER  and   Kalb), 
A.,  i,  1050. 
7-Tetramethylbutylene     glycol.       See 

Octylene  ditert.  -7-glycol. 
Tetramethyldiphenyls,     2:4:2':4'-     and 

2:5:2';5'-  (UllmaNxV),   A.,  i,  726. 
Tetramethyletbylene       nitrosobromide. 
See    )87- Dimethyl  butane,    /S-bromo-y- 
nitroso-. 
Tetramethylethylenediamine     and     its 

salts  (Knorr),  a.,  i,  916,  938. 
Tetramethylflaorone,   <rihydroxy-,  con- 
stitution of,  and  its  bromo-  and  acetyl 
derivatives  (Wenzel  and  Schreier), 
A.,  i,  913. 


Tetramethyl  galactose  and  its  reactions 

(Irvine   and  Cameron),   T.,    1075 ; 

P.,  174. 

Tetramethylhaematoxylone       and       its 

oxime    and    its    acetyl    derivative 

(Herzig  and  Pollak),  A.,  i,  81. 

isomeride  of  (Herzig,  Pollak,  and 
Fischer),  A.,  i,  333. 

dinitro-,  reactions  of  (Herzig,  Pol- 
lak, and  Vouk),  A.,  i,  908. 
Tetramethyl  a-  and  d-methylgalactosides 

(Irvixe  and  Cameron),  T.,  1078  ;  P., 

174. 
Tetramethyl   methylglucosides,   stereo- 

isomeric,    and    Tetramethyl    glucose 

(PuRDiE  and  Irvine),  T.,  1049  ;  P., 

173. 
Tetramethylphosphoniom  period.\A.& 

(Auger  and  Billy),  A.,  i,  984. 
3:4:4:6-Tetramethyl-2-i.wpropyltetra- 

hydro-l:3-oxazine      and      its      salts 

(KoHN),  A.,  i,  933. 
2:2: 5:5-Tetramethylpyrrolidiiie-3  carb- 

oxylic  acid  and  its  esters  and  additive 

salts  (Patjly  and   Hultenschmidt), 

A.,  i,  87. 
Tetramethylpyrroline    and    its  3-carb- 

oxylic    acid    (Pauly    and    Hijlten- 

.schmidt),  a.,  i,  88. 
Tetramethylrosaminesalphonic  acid  and 

rfihydroxy-,  degradation  of  (Lieber- 

MANN  and  Glawe),   A,,  i,  268. 
Tetramethylsuccinic    acid,    acid    ester 

(Bone,   Sudborough,   and    Sprank- 

ling),  T.,  554;  P.,  64. 
3:4  4;6-Tetramethyltetrahydro-l:8- 

oxazine  and  its  salts  (  Kohn),  A. ,  i,  932. 
Tetramethylureideindoaniline     (Piloty 

and  Finckh),  A.,  i,  821. 
Tetramethylxanthen,  ^<r«hydroxy-,  and 

its    tetra-acetyl    derivative  (Wenzel 

and  Schreier),  A.,  i,  913. 
1:3:7: 8  -Tetramethylxanthine,      7  -mono- 

and    8-/n-chloro-     (Boehringer     & 

Sohne),  a.,  i,  340. 
l:2:4:5-Tetraphenyl-3:6-dinaphthyldi- 

hydropyrazine  (Mayer),  A.,  i,  784. 
Tetraphenylethylene,         tetra-p-htovao- 

(Goluthwaite),  a.,  i,  150. 
aa55-Tetraphenylerytliritol        (Frank- 
land  and  Twiss),  T.,  1666  ;  P.,  245. 
Tetraphenylguanidine    and  its  platini- 

chloride  (Steindorff),  A.,  i,  452. 
aj356-Tetraphenylpentane-7-one-ae-diol 

and    its    diacyl    derivatives    (Gold- 

schmiedt  and  Spitzater),  A.,  i,  64. 
i^'^oTetraphenylthiocarbamide     and     its 

platinichloride    (Stein dorff).  A.,  i, 

452. 
Tetraphenyl-j:p-xylene    and    -/>-xylylene 

chloride   and  glycol   (Ullmann   and 

Schlaepfer),  a.,  i,  570. 
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Tetraphenyl-;j-xylylene  and  its  bioiuide 
(Thiele  and  Balhorn),  A.,  i,  491. 
glycol  dimethyl   ether   (Thiele   and 
Balhorn),  A.,  i,  491. 
Tetrazo-compounds,  mixed  (Bamberger 

and  Frei),  A.,  i,  123. 

2:6-Tetrazoplienol-4-sulphonic  acid,  pre- 

paratioQ      of     (Farbwerke      vorm. 

Meister,  Lucius,  &  Bruning),  A.,  i, 

353. 

Thallic  compounds.  See  under  Thallium. 

Thalline,    condensation    producta    from 

(Renz  and  Hoffmann),  A.,  i,  610. 
Thallium   uranyl  nitrate   (Meyer  and 
Wendel),  a.,  ii,  130. 
paratungstate  (Schaefer),  A.,  ii,  178. 
Thallous    iodide,     yellow     and     red 
varieties,  and  determination  of 
the    point   of    their   reciprocal 
traustormation   (Gernez),    A., 
ii,  617. 
the  form  in  which,  separates  from 
solution  (Gernez),  A.,  ii,  661. 
nitrate  and  nitrite  (Thomas),  A.,  ii, 
617. 
Thallic   chloride,  hydrated,  constitu- 
tion of  (McClenahan),   a.,  ii, 
661. 
ammonium  and  potassium  selenates 
(FoRTiNi),  A.,  ii,  36. 
Thallium  alkyl  derivatives  (Meyer  and 

Bertheim),  A.,  i,  656. 
Thebaine  methiodide,  decomposition  of 

(Knorr),  a.,  i,  916. 
Thebenine,  constitution  of  (Pschorr  and 

Massaciu),  a.,  i,  767. 
Theobromine  from  plants  (Wee vers  and 

Weeverb-De  Graaff),  A.,  ii,  72. 
Theobrominecarboxylic     acid     and    its 
esters     and     salts    (Boehringer    & 
SoHNE),  A.,  i,  949. 
Theocine.     See  1:3-Dimethylxanthine, 
Theophylline,    chloro-,    preparation    of 

(Boehringer  &  Sohne),  A.,  i,  188. 
Thermochemistry  : — 

Thermochemical  considerations 

(Quartaroli),  a.,  ii,  538. 
Thermochemistry     of     methylarsonic 
acid  (Astruc  and  Baud),  A.,  ii,  644. 
Heat  given  out  by  radium  (RuNGE 

and  Precht),  A.,  ii,  7. 
Clapeyron's  formula,  extension  of,  to 
all  the  inditferent  states  (ARii;s),  A., 
ii,  110. 
Thermal  expansion  of  dilute  solutions 
of  certain  hydroxides  (Carse),  A., 
ii,  803. 
Thermometry,   electric  resistance,   at 
the  temperature  of  boiling  hydrogen 
(Dewar),  a.,  ii,  380. 
Temperature  of  flames  (F:^ry),  A.,  ii, 
13. 


Thermochemjstry  : — 
Thermoleometer(ToRTELLi),  A.,  ii,598. 
Thermometer,  new,  for  cryoscopic  and 
ebullioscopic  measurements  at  low 
temperatures  (Magri),  A.,  ii,  537. 
Thermostat,  an  electrically  heated  and 
controlled(MACUMBERand  Wolf), 
A.,  ii,  805. 
for  the  refractometric  examiuation 
of  oils  and  fats  (Thorpe),  T.,  257  ; 
P.,  12. 
Pyrometer,  new  (Fjiiry),  A.,  ii,  467. 
Critical  constants.   See  under  Critical. 
Transition  points  of  the  hydrates  of 
nickel  sulphate  (Steele  and  John- 
son), T.,  120. 
Transition  temperatures  of  iron,  in- 
fluence  of   pressure   on   the  (Tam- 
mann),  a.,  ii,  127. 
Solidification     and     transformation, 
phenomena    of,    in     the     systems, 
NH4N03-AgN03,  and  KNOg-AgNOa 
(Roozeboom),  a.,  ii,  112. 
Specific  heat,  influence  of  the  change 
of,  on  the  work  done  in  a  transi- 
tion (van't  Hoff),  a.,  ii,  381. 
of    carbon    at    high    temperatures 

(Kunz),  a.,  ii,  466. 
of  metals,  and  the  relation  of  specific 
heat  to  atomic  weight  (Tilden), 
A.,  ii,  381. 
of  liquid  oxygen  and  liquid  nitro- 
gen (Alt),  a.  ,  ii,  394. 
of   salicylaldehyde  (Luginin),  A., 

ii,  537. 
of  aqueous  solutions  (Kalikinsky), 

A. ,  ii,  232. 
of  superheated  steam  (Lorenz),  A., 
ii,  702. 
Heat  of  combustion,  determination  of 
the,  with  the  calorimetric  bomb 
by  Berthelot's  method  (Zuboff), 
A.,  ii,  382. 
of  organic  compounds  (Lemoult), 
A.,   ii,    12,   310,   382,   605,   805; 
(Fischer  and   Wrede),    A.,   ii, 
468  ;  (Thomsen),  A.,  ii,  605. 
new  method  for  the  calculation  of, 
and    some    of    its    consequences 
(Lemoult),  A.,  ii,  12. 
of  organic  acids,  their  anhydrides, 
and    esters,    calculation  of   (Le- 
moult), A.,  ii,  12. 
of    some    polymeric    and    isomeric 
compounds  produced  by  the  action 
of  light  (Ruber  and  Schetelig), 
A.,  ii,  539. 
Heat  of   decomposition  in  alcoholic 
fermentation  (Rubner),  A.,  ii,  605. 
Heat    of    formation    of  carbon   com- 
pounds, Thomsen 's  theory  of  the, 
(Lagerlof),  a.,  ii,  382,  605. 
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TnKRMOCHEMlSTiiY  : — Hcot  of  combuition  =  c.  ;  of  dissociation  =  d is.  ;  of  formation 

=f.  ;  of  neutiali8atioH=7i.  ;  of  oxidation =o.  ;  of  transformation  =  t.  ; 

of  vaporisation  =  v. 


Heat  of  ienisation  and  solution  pres- 
sure   of    metals,    relation   between 
(KoRN  and  Strauss),  A.,  ii,  379. 
Latent  heat  of  mixing  for  a.ssociating 

solvents  (  van  Laar),  A. ,  ii,  804. 
Heat  of  vaporisation  and  the  critical 
constants,  relation  between    (Bar- 
ker), A.,  ii,  310;  (Batschinski), 
A.,  ii,  385. 
Latent  heat  of  vaporisation  of  liquid 
oxygen   and  liquid  nitrogen  (Alt), 
A.,  ii,  393. 
Thermochemical  data  of  fatty  alcohols 
(c.)  (Zuboff),  a.,  ii,  159. 
of  pseudo-acids  {n.  and  dis.)  (MuL- 
LER  and  Bauer),  A.,  ii,  702,  703. 
of  some   compounds  of  aluminium 
chlorides      and      fluorides      (/.) 
(Baud),  A.,  ii,  176. 
of  aniline  (v. )  (Luginin),  A. ,  ii,  606. 
of    antimony    sulphide     from    the 
black  crystallised  to    the  orange 
modification  (t.)  (Berthelot),  A., 
ii,  605. 
of  antimony  sulphides   (/.)  (GuiN- 
CHANT    and     CHRfeTIEN),    A.,    ii, 
568,  644. 
of  glucinum  chloride  (/.)  (Pollok), 

T.,  603  ;  P.,  61. 
of  leucanilines  and  rosanilines  (/.) 

(Schmidlin),  a.,  i,  944. 
of  raethylethylketoxime     (c.)    (Zu- 
boff), A.,  ii,  160. 
of    molybdenum  (o.)     (Del^pine), 
A.,  ii,   108. 
Heat  of  solution  of  some  compounds 
of  aluminium  chlorides  and  fluor- 
ides (Baud),  A.,  ii,  176. 
of   cyanogen  (Berthelot),   A.,   i, 

721. 
of  glucinum  compounds  (Pollok), 
T.,  607;  P.,  62. 
Thermoleometer,      Thermometer,      and 
Thermostat.        See     under    Thermo- 
chemistry. 
Thiazole,    amino-,  and  its  acetyl  deriv- 
ative, and  arainocyano-  and  its  benzyl- 
idene  derivative    (Hellsing),  A.,   i, 
101. 
Thiazolecarbozylic   acid,    amino-,     N- 
acetyl  derivative,  and  its  methyl  ester 
and  sodium  salt,    and  amide  (Hell- 
sing),  A.,  i,  101. 
Thio-acids,  aromatic,  and  their  amides, 
preparation   of   (Ulpiani   and   ClAN- 
carelli),  a.,  i,  162. 
Thiocarbamide  and  ammonium  thiocyan- 
ate,  freezing   point   curves  of  (FlND- 
LAY),  T.,403;  P.,  49. 


Thiocarbamide,  compounds  of,  with  bis- 
muth salts  (HoFMANN  and  Gonder), 
A.,  i,  231. 
See  also  Thiourea. 
Thiocarbimides,   condensation    of,    with 
ethyl  aminocrotonate  (  Behrend  and 
Hesse),  A.,  i,  379. 
action     of     organo-magnesium     com- 
pounds on  (Sachs  and  Loevy),  A., 
i,  307. 
condensation  of,  with  oximes  (v.  Paw- 
lewski),  a.,  i,  237. 
Thiocyanates,  influence  of,  on  metabol- 
ism,  and  amount  of,   in  saliva  and 
urine  (Mayer),  A.,  ii,  423. 
estimation  of,  in  presence  of  chlorides, 
&c.  (DuBOsc),  A.,  ii,  298. 
Thiocyanic  acid  and  its  salts,  oxidation 
of,    by  hydrogen  peroxide  (Kastle 
and  Smith),  A.,  i,  856. 
detection  of,  in  saliva  (Pollacci),  A., 
ii,  522. 
(^iThiocyanic  acid,  so-called,  constitution 
of  (Hantzsch  and  Wolvekamp),  A., 
i,  718. 
l:2:3-Thiodiazole  and  its  additive  salts, 
and  4-mono- and  4:5-di-carboz7lic  acids 
(Wolff,  Kopitzsch,  and  Hall),  A., 
i,  828. 
l:3:4-Thiodiazole,    chlorophenyl    deriv- 
atives (STOLLfe  and  Foerster),  A., 
i,  627. 
tolyl  and  benzyl  derivatives  (STOLLfe 
and  Stevens),  A.,  i,  626. 
Thionoxanilic   acid    and   its  salts    and 

derivatives  (Reissert),  A.,  i,  990. 
diThionoxanilide  (Relssert),  A.,  i,  991. 
Thionuric  acid  (  Pilot y  and  Finckh), 

A.,  i,  826. 

Thio-oxyarsenic  acids.  See  under  Arsenic. 

Thiophen        reaction,         Liebermann's 

(Schwalbe),  A.,  i,  337;  (Bauer),  A., 

i,    519,    914  ;  (Storch),  A.,   i,    610  ; 

(LiEBERMAXN  and  Pleus),  a.,  i,  684. 

Thiopyrine  and   its  additive  salts  and 

trioxide  (Michablis),  A.,  i,  780. 
i|'-Thiopyrine  and  its  sulphone,  and  their 
additive  salts,  and  4-bromo-  and  nitro- 
compounds       (MiCHAELIS,       BeSSON, 

Moeller,  and  Kober),  A.,  i,  782. 
Thiosemicarbazide,     iV-alkyl     and  -aryl 

substituted  derivatives (BuscH,  Opfer- 

MANX,  and  Walther),  A.,  i,  629. 
Thiosulphates.     See  under  Sulphur. 
Thiourea,  alkyl  synthesis  after  adminis- 
tration ol  (PoHL),  A.,  ii,  757. 

See  also  Thiocarbamide. 
cftThiourethanes,  new  class  of  coloured 

(V.  Braun),  a.,  i,  90. 
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Thorianite    from     Ceylon    (Dunstan  ; 
Ramsay),    A.,    ii,    744 ;   (CoomAra- 
SwAmy),  a.,  ii,  745. 
Thorium  (Baskerville),  A.,  ii,  663. 
occurrence  of,  in  Ceylon  (Dunstan  ; 
Ramsay),  A.,  ii,    744;  (CoomAra- 
SwAmy),  a.,  ii,  745. 
preparation  of  metallic,  and  its  alloys 
(Siemens     &     Halske,     Aktien- 
Gesellschaft),  a.,  ii,  40. 
radioactive  (Zerban),  A.,  ii,  41. 
activity  induced  by  (v.   Lerch),  A., 

ii,  8. 
emanation,  rate  of  decay  of  (Le  Ros- 
siGNOL   and    Gimingham),    A.,    ii, 
531. 
zirconium,  and  the  rare  earth  metals, 
behaviour  of,  to  wards  organic  bases 
(Hartwell),  a.,  ii,  89. 
lanthanum,      and     cerium,     physico- 
chemical  properties  of  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  salts  of  (Holmberg),  A.,  ii, 
157. 
Thorium  salts  of  organic  acids  (Morgan), 

A.,  i,  892. 
Thorium,    separation  of,  from  the    rare 
earths,       by       m-nitrobenzoic       acid 
(Neisch),  a.,  ii,  663. 
Thromhin.     See  Fibrin  ferment. 
Thujamenthene   (Tschugaeff),    A.,   i, 

515. 
Thujene    and    its    halogen  compounds 
I'KoNDAKOFF  and  Skwoezoff),  a.  ,  i, 
438. 
derivatives  (Tschugaeff),  A.,  i,  515  ; 
(Kondakoff),  a.,  i,  756. 
Thujone.     See  Tanacetone. 
Thuringite  from   Thuringia  (Zalinski), 

A.,  ii,  571. 
Thymol,    2:6-c?ibromo-,    and    its  acetyl 
derivative,       and       6-bromo-2-nitro- 
(Dahmer),  a.,  i,  871. 
Thymonucleic     acid      (Kostytschew), 
A.,    i,    127;     (Steudel),    A.,    i, 
837. 
oxidation   of,    with    calcium  perman- 
ganate (KuTSCHER  and  Seemann), 
A.,  i,  127. 
Thymo-quinol-   and    -quinone,    chloro-, 
and     semicarbazone,     and     hydroxy- 
com pound  of  the  quinone  (Wallace 
and  Beschke),  A.,  i,  1036. 
Thymoquinone,    action  of    phenylsemi- 
carbazide  on  (Borsche  and  Zeller), 
A.,  i,  1058. 
Thymus  gland.     See  Gland. 
Thymus -histon,  decomposition  products 
of  (Abderhalden  and  Rona),  A.,  i, 
540. 
Thyroid  glands.     See  Glands. 
Tin,  physico-chemical  researches  on  (Co- 
hen), A.,  ii,  567. 


Tin,    anodic    behaviour    of    (Elbs    ana 

TniJMMEL),  A.,  ii,  541. 

influence  of  pressure  on   the  melting 

point  of  (Tammann),  A.,  ii,  567. 

Tin  alloys  with  aluminium  (Anderson 

and  Lean),  A.,ii,  37  ;  (Shepherd), 

A.,  ii,  486  ;  (PiicHEUx),  A.,  ii,  487. 

with   antimony   (Campbell),   A.,    ii, 

822. 
with  liismuth,  magnetic  susceptibility 

of  (Laws),  A.,  ii,  537. 
with  copper,  constitution  of  (Heycock 

and  Neville),  A.,  ii,  172. 
with  lead  (Sackur),  A.,  ii,  336,  818. 
with   magnesium,   ci-ystallography   of 
(v.  Sustschinsky),  a.,  ii,  30. 
Tin,    quadrivalent,    complex     salts     of 
(Rosenheim    and    Aron),    A.,   ii, 
411. 
Stannic    compounds   (Bellucci    and 

Parravano),  a.,  ii,  822. 
Stannichlorides  of  the  types  MgSnClg 
and   M"SnCl2  (v.    Biron),    A.,   ii, 
567. 
Stannates,  constitution  of  the  (Bel- 
lucci and  Parravano),  A.,  ii,  823. 
Tin  tetra^VLoride  (Ruff  and  Plato),  A., 
ii,  266. 
alkali  fluorides  (Emich),  A.,  ii,  741. 
Tin  organic  compounds  (Pfeiffer  and 
Schnurmann),  A.,  i,  232  ;  (Rosen- 
heim and  Aron),  A.,  ii,  411. 
tetraethyl   (Pfeiffer   and    Schnur- 
mann), A,,  i,  232. 
Tin,  analysis  of  commercial  (L.  and  G. 
Campredon),  a.,  ii,  295. 
estimation    of,    in    ores    and     alloys 

(Angenot),  a.,  ii,  784. 
estimation  of,  and  separation  of,  from 
antimony   by   oxalic   acid   (Henz), 
A.,  ii,  150. 
separation  of  antimony,  arsenic,  and 
(Kolb),  a.,  ii,  92. 
Tissue   extracts,  action    of,   on   proto- 
plasm (Scott-Macfie),  a.,  ii,  66. 
Tissues,   autolysis    of    (Lane-Claypon 
and  Schryver),  A.,  ii,  574. 
nervous.     See  Nervous, 
of  vertebrate  animals,  amount  of  urea 
in  the  (Gr^hant),  A.,  ii,  60. 
Titanic  compounds.   See  under  Titanium. 
Titaniferous  augite  (Becker),  A.,  ii,  51. 
Titanite,   crystallography  of  (v.    Sust- 
schinsky), A.,  ii,  30. 
Titanium    tetrachloride,    action    of,    on 
l:3-diketones  (Dilthey),  A.,  i,  290. 
fluorides  (Ruff,  Plato,  and  Graf), 
A.,  ii,  266;  (Emich),  A.,  ii,  741. 
potassium  fluoride,  analysis  of  (Hall), 

A.,  ii,  825. 
Titanous  salts,  reaction  of,  with  copper 
salts  (Knecht),  a.,  ii,  448. 
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( Tolijl  compouitds,  Mc  —  1 . ) 
Titanium : — 
Titanous  chloride,  solid,  preparation 
of  (Spexce  &  Sons),  A.,  ii,  823. 
sodium  sulphate  (Spence  &  Sons), 
A.,  ii,  412, 
Titanic  anhydride,  action  of,  on  sodium 

carbonate  (Smith),  A.,  ii,  130. 
Titanic   acid,    combinations   of,    with 
lactic  acid  (Diieher),  A.,  i,  471. 
Titanium,    delicate   reaction   of  (JoRis- 
sen),  a.,  ii,  149, 
estimation  of  (Bain),  A.,  ii,  93. 
estimation  of,  in  iron  ores  (Burman), 
A.,  ii,  369. 
Titanosulphuric  acid,  reactions  of,  with 
barium  peroxide  (Reichard),  A.,  ii, 
146. 
Titanous  compounds.     See  under  Titan- 
ium. 
Toads,  action  of  various   sulphur  com- 
pounds and  sodium  .salts  on  (Franz), 
A.,  ii,  631. 
Tobacco,  manurial  experiments  on  (Leh- 

mann  and  Tobata),  A.,  ii,  285. 
Tobacco  factory,  composition  of  the  in- 
crustations   in    Roberts -concentrators 
used  in  a  (Ongaro),  A.,  ii,  770. 
Tobacco  smoke,  removal  of  poison  from 

(Thoms),  a.,  ii,  586. 
Tolidine,  estimation  of,    iodometrically 
(Roe.sler  and  Glasmann),  A.,  ii,  99. 
o-ToIidine,    constitution    of    (Schultz, 
RoHDE,  and  Vicari),  A.,  i,  532. 
oxalate  and  oxalyl  deiivative  (Taus- 
sig), A.,  i,  663. 
Tolualdehydes,    o-    and   p-,   and    their 
phenylbenzylhydrazones   and   semi- 
carbazides  (Fournier),  A.,  i,  63. 
See  also  Methylbenzaldehydes. 
Tolnamides,   o-  and  m-  (Kattwinkel 

and  Wolffenstein),  A.,  i,  896. 
i>-Toluanilide,        benzoyl        derivative 

(Freundler),  a.,  i,  34. 
Toluene,  melting  point  of  solid  (Archi- 
bald and  McIntosh),  A.,  i,  362. 
reaction   of,    with   ethyl   diazoacetate 
(Buchner    and    Feldmann),    A., 
i,  57. 
Toluene,  halogen  derivatives,  oxidation 
of  the  (Cohen  and  Miller),   T., 
1622  ;  P.,  219. 
j?-bromo-,  equilibrium  curves  in  the 
system,      ^-dibroraobenzene      and 
(BoRODOwsKY    and    Bogojawlen- 
sky),  a.,  ii,  550. 
isomeric    trihromo-,    crystallographic 
and    molecular    symmetry    of    tlie 
(Jaeger),  A.,  i,  304. 
3:5-rfibromo-2:4-dinitro-,  and  2A-di- 
nitro-3:5-rfmmino-  (Blanksma),  A., 
i,  666. 

lyXXXVI.  ii, 


(Tol  1/1  compounds,  Me  =  \.) 
Toluene,  isomeric  mono-  and  rfi-chloro-, 
oxidation  of  (Cohen  and  Miller), 
T.,  174  ;  P.,  11. 
isomeric  trUihXoio-,  chlorination  of,  in 
presence  of  the  aluminium-mercury 
couple    (Cohen  and    Dakin),   T., 
1274  ;  P.,   180. 
isomeric  tetrachXoxo-,  constitution  of, 
and  their  nitro -derivatives  (Cohe.v 
and  Dakin),  T.,  1274  ;  P.,  180. 
3-chIoro-4:6-fii-    and    -2:4:6-<?-t-nitro- 
(Reverdin,  Dresel,  and  Del^tra), 
A.,  i,  580. 
3:5-rfichloro-2:4:6-irmitro-    (Jackson 

and  Smith),  A.,  i,  802. 
4-cyano-2-hydroxy-,    and    its    3:5-di- 
nitro-derivative      (Borsche       and 
Bocker),  a.,  i,  166. 
3:5-rfihydroxy-.     See  Orcinol. 
2:6-rfihydroxy-,   See  Methylresorcinol, 
o-nitro-,  oxidation  of  (Lauth),  A.,  i, 
233. 
compound  of,  with  aluminium  chlor- 
ide (Walker  and  Spencer),  T, 
1108;  P.,  135. 
^-nitro-,  volumetiic  estimation  of,  in 
crude  nitro  toluene  (Glasmann),  A., 
ii,  151. 
m-  and  p-nitro-,  influence  of  the  cath- 
ode material    on   the  reduction  of 
(Lob  and  Schmitt),  A.,  i,  986. 
2:6-rfmitro-,  reduction  of,  by  hydrogen 
sulphide  (Cohen  and  Marshall), 
T.,  527  ;  P.,  63. 
3-nitro-4-nitroso-     (Bamberger    and 
HiJBNEii),  A.,  i,  117. 
p-ToIueneazobenzene,     2-nitro-     (Bam- 

berof.r  and  Hubner),  A.,  i,  117. 
Toluene-o-azobenzoic  acid  (Chemische 
Fabrik  vorm.   Weiler-Ter-Meer), 
A.,  i,  53. 
Tolueneazo-T-nitroindazole,  3-nitro-,  and 
its    polymeride    (Noeltinq),    A.,    i, 
690. 
Toluene-o  azophenetole,     reduction     of 
(Jacobson,  Franz,  and  Zaar),  A.,  i, 
121. 
Toluene-o-azo-o-tolyl-    and    Toluene-p- 
azo-;^-toIyl-phenylamine-o  carboxylic 
acids  (Farbwekke  vorm.  Melsteu, 
Lucius,  &  ButJNiNo),  A.,  i,  353. 
Toluenediazonium.     See  Diazotolueue. 
Toluene-2:4-disulphinic    acid    and     its 
salts  and   metliyl  ester  (Troger  and 
Meine),  a.,  i,  31. 
Toluene-2  4-disulphonic    acid    and    its 
bromide  and    chloride   (Troger  and 
Meine),  A.,  i,  31. 
Toluene-o-hydrasobenzoic  acid  (Chem- 
ische Fabrik  vorm,  Weiler-Ter- 
Meeii),  a.,  i,  51, 

79 
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{Tolyl  cmipounds,  He  =  1 . ) 
Toluene-o-    and  -^-hydrazo-m-   and   -p- 
cresetoles    (Jacobson    and  Hugei:s- 
hoff),  a.,  i,  107. 
-Toluenesulphonarylchloroaniides 
(Chattaway),  T.,  1181  ;  P.,  168. 
i)-ToIaenesalphonchlorometliylaiuide 

(Chattaway),  P.,  208. 
Toluene-a>-8ulphonic        acid       {benzyl- 
sidphanic  acid),  compounds  of,  with 
aminocarboxylic  esters  (Farbwekke 
voKM.      Meister,       Lucius,       & 
BRiJNiNG),  A.,  i,  413. 
3-amino-6-hydroxy-,     and     3-nftio-6- 
liydroxy-  (Faruenfabriken  vorm. 
F.  Bayer  &  Co.),  A.,  i,  579. 
2-chloro-5-nitro-,       and         5-nitro-2- 
amino-,  and  their  salts  (Farbwerke 
VORM.  Meister,  Lucius,  &  BrItn- 
ing),  a.,  i,  662. 
Toluene-co-8ulphonic  acids,  chlorinated, 
preparation  of    (Farbwerke    vorm. 
Meister,  Lucius,  &  Bruning),  A.,  i, 
390. 
^-Toluene8ulphon-?;i-iodo-anilide       and 
-methylanilide    (Ullmann),     A.,    i, 
727. 
i?-Toluene8ulphon-o-toluidide    (Chatta- 
way), T.,  1186. 
o-Toluic  acid,    salts    of,    with    organic 
bases  (SuDBOROUGHand  Roberts),  T., 
241. 
o-Toluic-acid,  5-bromo-  (Konowaloff), 
A.,  i,  657. 
3:5-f?ichloro-6-nitro-  (Crossley),    T., 
281  ;  P.,  21. 
m-Toluic    acid,     4:6-«?mitro-,  ■  and    its 
ethyl     ester,     and     6:4-nitroamino-, 
methyl  ester  (Errera  and  Maltese), 
A.,  i,  307. 
^-Toluic  acid,    6-iiitro-3-hydroxy-   ("6- 
nitro-3-hydroxy-2-cresotic        acid '') 
(BoRSCHE  and  Berkhout),  A.,   i, 
416. 
3:5-(Zinitro-2-hydroxy-  (Borsche  and 
Bocker),  a.,  i,  166. 
Toluic    acids,    condensing  influence    of 
potassium       persulphate       on       the 
(Fischer  and  Wolffenstein),  A.,  i, 
896. 
jj-Toluic     selenoamide     (Becker    and 

Meyer),  A.,  i,  698. 
o-Toluidine.    phosphorus  compounds  of 
(Lemoult),  a.,  i,  380. 
mono-  and  c^i-m-bromo-,  oxalyl  deriva- 
tive (Taussig),  A.,  i,  663. 
wi-Toluidine,     new    sensitive    indicator 
from    (Troger   and    Hille),    A.,    i, 
118. 
^-Toluidine,  reaction  of,  with  epichloro- 
hydrin  (CoHN  and  Friedlander),  A., 
i,  866. 


( Tolijl  compouiuls,  Me  =  1. ) 
Toluidines,  action  of  dichloroacetic  acid 
on  (Heller),  A.,  i,  730. 

dibenzoyl  derivatives,  transformation 
of,  into  the  isomeric  benzoylamino- 
methylbenzophenones  (Chattaway 
and  Lewis),  T.,  589  ;  P.,  60. 

0-     and    p-,     iV-lauroyl    derivatives 
(Gui::rin),  A.,  i,  136. 
Tolnidine-aniline    oil    from    Caucasian 

naphtha  (Ogloblin),  A.,  i,  729. 
^j-Toluidinoacetonitrile   and  its  phenyl 

derivative  (Knoevenagel,  Schleuss- 

ner,  and  Klucke),  A.,  i,  989. 
Toluidinoaminobenzoicacid.  SeeMethyl- 

diphenylcarboxylic  acid,  dia.xa.ino-. 
4-^-ToluidinoaiitIiraquinone,     1 -amino-, 
acetyl  derivative  (Farbenfabrikex 
vorm.  F.  Bayer  &  Co.),  A.,  i,  434. 

1-hydroxy-   (quinizarin-bhoe),  and    2- 
bromo-1-amino-  (Friedlaxder  and 
Schick),  A.,  i,  679. 
)3-o-Toluidinobenzylacetoacetic        acid, 

ethyl  ester  (Ruhemann  and  Watson), 

T.,  1177. 
fi-vi-      and      -^-Toluidinobenzylacetyl- 

acetones  (Ruhemanx  and  Watson), 

T.,  1174  ;  P.,  175. 
l-j)-Toluidino-2:4-dihydroxyanthra- 

quinone,  3-brorao-  (Farbenfabrikex 

vorm.  F.  Bayer  &  Co.),  A.,  i,  934. 
jj-Toluidino-^-hydroxyphenylamine 

(Gnehm  and  Bots),  A.,  i,  451. 
2-Toluidino-3:5-c^initrobenzoic  acids,  o-, 

m-,  and  p-  (Purgotti  and  Lunini), 

A.,  i,  315. 
Toluidinonitrobenzylsulphonic  acids,  o- 

and  p-  (Farbwerke  vorm.  Meister, 

Lucius,  &  Bruning),  A.,  i,  663. 
Toluquinonediphenylsemicarbazone 

(Borsche  and  Zeller),  A.,  i,  1058. 
Toluquinoneimide  hydrochloride 

(Schmidt  and  Saager),  A.,  i,  512. 
Toluylhydrazides,  o-,  m-,  and  p-,  and 

their    iV^-benzylidene    and   -hydroxy - 

benzylidene   derivatives   (Stolli!;  and 

Stevens),  A.,  i,  626. 
i?-Toluyl-o-hydrazotoluene       and       its 

benzoyl  derivative  (Freundler),  A., 

i,  34. 
ToLyl    alkyl    carbonates,    o-    and    p-, 

amino-,     bromoamino-,     bronionitro-, 

and  nitro-derivatives  and  their  salts 

(Upson),  A.,  i,  734. 
o-Tolyl  arabinoside  (Ryan  and  Ebrill), 

A.,  i,  223. 
4-jo-Tolylaminobenzoic    acid,     2-amino- 

and  2-nitro-  (Deli<:tra  and  Ullmann), 

A.,  i,  271. 
;3-Tolylaminonaphthalene8ulphonic 

acids  and  their  derivatives  (Bucherer 

and  Stohmann),  A.,  i,  395. 
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( Tolyl  eompouiuls.  Me  —  I.) 

Tolylammonium  salts,  isomerism  of 
asymmetric  (Wedekind  and  Obeu- 
HEIDE),  A.,  i,  732,  992. 

Tolylantliranilic  acids,  o-  and  j}-,  prepar- 
ation of  (Farbwekkevokm.  Meister, 
Lucius,  &  Brunixg),  A.,  i,  159. 

Tolylaziminobenzoic  acids,  3:4-o-  and 
•p-  (Del^ira  and  Ullmaxx),  A.,  i, 
270. 

^-Tolylaziminonaphthalene  and  its 
])icrate  (Ui.lmanx,  Deletra,  and 
Kogan),  a.,  i,  11*3. 

jfl-Tolylazocyanoacetic  acid,  menthyl 
ester,  rotation  of  (Bowack  and  Lap- 
worth),  T. ,  44. 

i>-Tolylbenzyl-methyl-  and  -ethyl-allyl- 
ammoniam  salts  (Wedekind  and 
Obekheide),  a.,  i,  733. 

y-Tolyl  '/sobutyl  ketone,  a-bromo- 
(KuNCKELL  and  Stahel),  A.,  i, 
387. 

o-Tolylcarbinol,  preparation  of  (Tiffe- 
NEAU  and  Delange),  A.,  i,  48. 

j9-Tolyl-/)-cresetylthiocarbamide  (Jacob- 
son  and  Hugershuff),  A.,  i,  107. 

Tolyldinaphtbaxanthens,  hydroxy-,  and 
their  acetyl  derivatives  (Fosse),  A.,  i, 
336. 

Tolylene  -2 :4-bisacetonyl8aIphone 
(Truger  and  Meixe),  A.,  i,  31. 

Tolylene-2.4-bisalkyl8uIplione8(TEOGER 
and  Meixe),  A.,  i,  31. 

Tolylene-2:4-bi8-8iilphone-acetic  and 
-butyric  acids  and  their  esters  (Teogkr 
and  Meixe),  A.,  i,  31. 

OT-Tolylenecarbamide,  preparation  of 
(Kalle  i  Co.),  A.,  i,  346. 

Tolylene  -2: 4-diamine  monoth  iocyanate 
(Farbwerke  vorm. Meister, Lucius, 
k  Bruning),  a.,  i,  870. 

Tolylenediaminesalphonic  acids  (Buck- 
el),  A.,  i,  532. 

Tolylenedicarbamide,  action  of  sulphur 
on  (Farbwerke  vorm.  Meister, 
Lucius,  k  Bruxixg),  A.,  i,  1062. 

j3-ToIylenediglycine  and  its  nitrile 
(Farbwerke  vorm.  Meister,  Lucius, 
k  Bruxixg),  A.,  i,  153. 

Tolylenedimethyldiamine,  nitro-  (Fisch- 
er and  Hess),  A.,  i,  195. 

Tolylene  -3:5-  dime  thy  Idiamine  ( 3 : 5  -c^i- 
melhyliiiaminotoluene),  2:4-rft-  and 
2:4:6-^n-nitro-  (Blanksma),  A.,  i, 
566. 

Tolylenetolaene-2:4-dithiosalphonate 

(Truger  and  Meine),  A.,  i,  31. 
2^-Tolylguanidine  and  its  nitrate(K  ampf), 
A.,  i,  534. 

o-Tolylindigotin,  bromo-derivatives 

(Badische  Axiun-  &  Soda-Fabrik), 
A.,  i,  1020. 


( Tolyl  compounds,  Me ^\.) 
^J-Tolylmethylethylallylammonium  salts 
(Wedekind  and  Oberheide),  A.,  i, 
732. 
o-Tolyl-l-methyl-3-ethylphenyI-4- 
iodiniom  hydroxide  and  salts  (Will- 
GERODT  and  Brandt),  A.,  i,  658. 
6  -/;-  Toly  1  -  3-methylnaphthalene        ( A  u  - 

WERS  and  Keil),  A.,  i,  26. 
l-o-Tolyl-3-niethylpyrazole,     5-chloro-, 
and  its  additive  salts  (Michaelis  and 
Eisexschmidt),  a.,  i,  624. 
p-Tolylnitromethane.     See  ^-Xylene,  «- 

nitro-. 
o-;«-Tolyloxy-/3-fttrylacrylic  acid  and  its 
anhydride,  phenyl  ester,  and   aniline 
salt  (Paladino),  A.,  i,  180. 
i^-Tolyl-jj-phenetylthioearbamide      (Ja- 
COBSON    and    Hugershoff),    A.,    i, 
107. 
Tolylpiperidylcarbamide,   nitro-    (Bou- 

chetal  de  la  Roche),  A.,  i,  189. 
)3-jj-ToIylpropionitrile,  jS-iminc-,  action 
of  amyl  nitrite   on  (Lublin),  A.,  i, 
890. 
Tolylpyrroles,  lo-,  l-p-,  2-o-,  and  2-p- 

(Pictet  and  Long),  A.,  i,  772. 
i:>-Tolyl8ulphonealkyl  alcohols  (Kohler 

and  Reimer),  A.,  i,  233. 
)3-29-Tolyl8ulphone-propionic    acid    and 
-)3-phenylpropionic  acid  (Kohler  and 
Reimer),  A.,  i,  234. 
^-Tolylsulphonepyro tartaric  acid  (Koh- 
ler and  Reimer),  A.,  i,  234. 
^-Tolyltaurine    and    its    salts    (Wolf- 

bauer),  a.,  i,  869. 
Tolyl  thiocarbamide,      amino-      (Farb- 
werke A'ORM.   Meister,   Lucius,  & 
Bruning),  A.,  i,  869. 
Tolylurethanes,  m-  and  p-,  bromohydr- 
oxy-    and    hydroxy-derivatives    (Up- 
son), A.,  i,  735. 
7-TolyIvaleric  acid   (Eijkman),  A.,  i, 

669. 
Tonometric    formalse    (ARiks),    A.,   ii, 

707. 
Tourmaline   from    Ostergotland    (Ham- 
berg),  A.,  ii,  744. 
refraction  of  (Soret),  A.,  ii,  572. 
Toxicity  of  benzene  and  its  homologues 
(Chassevant  and   Garnier),   A., 
ii,  66. 
See  also  Physiological  action. 
Toxins  and  antitoxins  from  the  physico- 
chemical  point  of  view  (Koppe), 
A.,  ii,  650. 
application  of  the  laws  of  chemical 
equilibrium      to      mixtures      of 
(Nernst),  a.,  ii,  578. 
and    enzymes,    action    of   fluorescent 
substances  on  (v.  Tappeiner),  A., 
i,  131. 
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Transference    number.       See     Electro- 
chemistry. 
Transformation  aud  solidification,  phe- 
nomena     of,      in      the      systems, 
NH4N03-AgN03,  and  KNOg-AgNOa 
(Roozeboom),  a.,  ii,  112. 
velocity  of.     See  Affinity. 
Transition    temperature.       See     under 

Thermochemistry. 
Transpiration  in  green  leaves  when  the 
upper  or  under  surfaces  are  exposed 
to  light  (Griffon),  A.,  ii,  70. 
See  also  Respiration. 
Trees,  influence  of  manganese  on  (LoEW 

aud  Honda),  A.,  ii,  766. 
Triacetic-5-lactone   and  its    derivatives 
(DiECKMANN  and  Breest),  A.,  i,  846. 
Trianilinoanthraquinone  (Farbex- 

FABRIKEN   VOKM.    F.    BaYER   &    Co.), 

A.,  i,  8U. 

l;3.-6-Trianilinobenzene,  2-chloro-4:6- 
rfmitro-,  and  its  additive  compounds 
(Jackson  and  Carlton),  A.,  i,  485. 

Triarylbutadienedicarboxylic  acids 

(Sror.BE,  K.  and  P.  Kohlmann,  and 
Naoijtm),  a.,  i,  672. 

Triarylphosphine  oxides  (Sauvage),  A., 
i,  1072. 

Triazens  (Wolff  and  Lindenhayn), 
A.,  i,  701. 

Triazines  (Wolff  and  Lindenhayn), 
A.,  i,  197. 

l:2:3-Triazole,  1 -amino-,  derivatives  of 
(Wolff  and  Hall),  A.,  i,  120. 

Triazolidine-4- acetic  acid,  l:2-(^thydr- 
oxy-,  ethyl  ■  ester,  and  its  metallic 
derivatives  (H.  and  A.  v.  Euleu),  A., 
i,  197. 

Triazoline  4  acetic  acid,  1 -hydroxy-, 
and  its  barium  derivative  (H.  and  A. 
V.  EuLER),  A.,  i,  197. 

Tribenzoylhydrazine  (Stoll6),  A.,  i, 
453;  (Stoll6  aud  Benrath),  A.,  i, 
935. 

Tribenzylacetone,  tri-p-mtro-,  and  its 
dicarboxylic  acid,  ethyl  ester  (Figh- 
ter and  Wortsmann),  A.,  i,  592. 

Tribenzylcarbinol  (Klages  and  Heil- 
mann),  A.,  i,  488. 

Tribenzyldeoacyclene,  synthesis  of 
(DziEWONSKi  and  Dotta),  A.,  i, 
803. 

Tribenzylstannic  chloride  (Pfeiffer 
and  Schnurmann),  A.,  i,  232. 

Tribenzylthiolquinol  (Posner  and  Lip- 
ski),  A.,  i,  1031. 

Tribenzyltrinaphthylenbenzene.  See 
Tribenzyldeoacyclene. 

j3/36-Tribenzyltrisulphonehexane  (Pos- 
ner), A.,  i,  324. 

/3SS-TribeuzyltrisuIphonepentane  ( Pos- 
ter), A.,  i,  323. 


Tricarballylic   acid,   )3-bromo-,   methyl 
ester  (Bertram),  A.,  i,  12. 

/3-chloro-,  methyl  ester,  action  of,  on 

ethyl     sodiomalonate     and     ethyl 

sodioacetoacetate  (Bertram),  A.,  i, 

12. 

Tridecanal  (Blai.se),  A.,  i,  370. 

rfi'cyc^oTridecane     (dodecahydrodiphenyl- 

methane)  (Kijkman),  A.,  i,  26. 
Tridymite,     formation    of,    in    a    roof- 
ing     slate      struck      by      lightning 

(Schwantke),  a.,  ii,  269. 
Triethylamine,     /cimfluoro-    (Swarts), 

a.,  i,  977. 
TriethyK/iaminotrinaphthylmethane 

(Noelting),  a.,  i,  622. 
Triethylbetainenitrile  aud  its  derivatives 

(Klages  and  Margolinsky),  A.,  i, 

145. 
Triethylpropionobetaine    and    its  auri- 

chloride  (Klages and  Margolinsky), 

A.,  i,  145. 
Triethylstannic    carbonate    (Pfeiffer 

and  Schnurmann),  A.,  i,  232. 
Triethyltrimethylenetriamine    and    its 

abnormal  salt-formation  (EiNHORN  and 

Prettner),  a.,  i,  978. 
)3/3e-Triethyltrisulphonehexane       (Pos- 
ner), A.,  i,  324. 
j355-Triethyltri8ulphonepentane      (Pos- 

NEu),  A.,  i,  323. 
Triglycerides,  isolation   of,   from  crude 

fats  (Kraft),  A.,  i,  137. 
Triglycylglycine  and  its  ethyl  ester  and 

benzoyl   derivative   (Fischer),  A.,  i, 

653. 
l:3:4-Triketo-2-methyltetrahydroiso- 

quinolineanditsmono-oxime  (Freund 

and  Beck),  A.,  i,  618. 
2:4:6-Trimethoxyacetylacetophenoue 

(JocHUM  and  v.  Kostanecki),  A.,  i, 

608. 
2;4:6-Trimethoxybenzaldehyde    and    its 

acetyl  derivatives  and  oxime  (Herzig, 

Wenzel,  Ker^nyi,  and  Gehringer), 

A.,  i,  251. 
2:4:6-Trimethoxybenzoic    acid    and    its 

ethyl  ester  (Herzig,   Wenzel,   and 

Gehringer),  A.,  i,  252. 
2:4:5-Trimethoxybenzylidene       diethyl 

ether  (Thoms  and  Beckstroem),  A.,  i, 

409. 
2:4:6-Trimethoxybenzylideneaoetone 

(Herzig,  Wenzel,  and  Gehringer), 

A.,  i,  252. 
2:4:5-Trimethoxybenzylidene-acetone 

aud  -methyl  nonyl  ketone  and  their 

oximes  (Thoms  and  Beckstroem),  A., 

i,  409. 
2:3':4'-Trimethoxychalkone,2'-hydroxy-, 

and  its  acetyl  derivative  (Cohen  and 

V.  Kostanecki),  A.,  i,  683, 
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3:3':4'-Trimethoxychalkone,        2'-hy(lr- 
OXJ-,    and   its    acetyl    derivative   (v. 
KosTAXECKi    and   Sghleifenbaum), 
A.,  i,  583. 
4:4':6'-Trimethoxyohalkone,2'- hydroxy-, 
and  its  acetyl  derivative  (v.  Kosta- 
XF.CKi  and  Tambok\  A.,  i,  426. 
2  4:6-Trimetlioxycinnamic  acid  and  its 
methyl  ester  (Heuzig,  Wenzel,  and 
Gehkixgf.k),  a.,  i,  252. 
5:7:4'-Trimethoxy-flavanone     and     iso- 
nitroso-,  and  -fiavonol  and  its  acetate 
(v.   KosTANECKi,   Lampe,   and  Tam- 
bor),  a.,  i,  607. 
6:3':4'-Trimethoxy-flavanone    and     iso- 
nitroso-,  and  -flavonol  and  its  acetyl 
derivative      (v.       Kostanecki      and 
KroLEiO:  A.,  i,  440. 
7:8:2'-Trimethoxy  flavanone     and     iso- 
nitroso-,    and  -flavonol  and  its  acetyl 
derivative  (Cohen  and  v.KosTAXECKi), 
A.,  i,  683, 
7 :8:3'-Trimethoxy -flavanone     and     iso- 
nitroso-,  and  -flavonol  and  its  acetyl 
derivative      Cv.      Kostanecki      and 
Sciileifenbaum),  a.,  i,  684. 
Trimethoxyphenanthrenecarboxylic 
acid  (PscHOHR  and  AIassaciv),  A.,  i, 
768. 
Tri-p-methoxyphenylcyanidine    (Fran- 
cis and  Davis),  T.,  261,  1535;  P., 
22,  204. 
Trimethoxyvinylphenanthrene    and    its 
pici-ate  (PscHORR  and  Mas8Aciu),  A., 
i,  768. 
Trimethylamine,     compound 
cuproso-cupric     cyanide 
.scheid),  a.,  i,  301. 
cyano-  (Henry),  A.,  i,  854. 
1: 3: 5-Trunethylaininobenzene, 

nitro-  (Bi.ANK.s.MA),  A.,  i,  566. 
S-Trimethylamino-propylmalonic    acid, 
and  -valeric  acid,  ethyl  esters,  hydro- 
iTomidesof (Wills r.\TTER and  Kahn), 
A.,  i,  560. 
j835-Trimethylaniylene  o5-glycol  and  its 
diicetate,  and  oxide  (MossLER),  A.,  i, 
3. 
1:2:3-Trimet}iylbenzene,  4:6-rfihydroxy-, 
and   its   dibcnzoate    (Simon),    A.,    i, 
406. 
Trimethyl-benziminazoles     and     -benz- 
iminazolols,     nitro-      (Fischer     and 
Hess),  A.,  i,  195. 
2:4:6-Trimethylbenzoic     acid,      benzyl- 
amine    salt     of    (Sudborough     and 
KOBERTS),  T.,  240. 
Trimethylbornylanimonium     hydro.^ide 

{Foils IKK  and  Attwell),  T.,  1195. 
Trimethylbrazilone,  isomeride  of  (Her- 
ziG,   PoLLAK,   and    Galitzexstein), 
A.,  i,  333. 


of,    with 
(Litter- 


2-A-di- 


Trimethylbrazilone,  methyl  ether  (Her- 
ziG,    PoLLAK,    and   Galitzenstein), 
A.,  i,  908. 
oa^-Trimethylbutyric   acid,  )8-bromo-7- 
hydroxy-,  and  7-hydroxy-,  lactones  of 
(Perkin    and   Smith),  T.,  156  ;  P., 
11. 
3:7:10-Trimethyldihydroacridine,         8- 
amiiio-5-hydroxy-  (Fox  and  Hewitt), 
T.,  532;  P.,  9. 
Trimethylene     rfzbromide,      action     of 
water  on  (Rix),  A.,  i,  465. 
glycol,    action   of  sulphuric    acid   on 
(Rix),  A.,  i,  465. 
Trimethylene-ethylenedipiperidylium 
bromide      and      its      stereoisomeride 
(Aschan),  A.,i,  350. 
Trimethylethylene.        See       j8-Methyl- 

butane. 
4:4:6-Trimetliyl-3-etliyltetrahydro-  1:3- 
oxazine  and  its  salts  (Koiix),  A.,  i, 
933. 
oa^-Trimethylglutaconic  acid,   cis-  and 
trans-,  and  the  anhydride  of  the  cis- 
acid  (Perkin  and  Smith),  T.,  155  ; 
P.,  10. 
007-Trimethylglutaric   acid,    cis-$y-di- 
bromo-   (Perkin  and  Smith),  T., 
156  ;  P.,  10. 
)3-imino-o-cyano-,  ethyl  ester  (Baron, 
Remfry,  and  Thorpe),  T.,  1755. 
35f-Trimethyl-;3e-heptadiene,  5-hydroxy- 

(v.  Fellenberg),  a.,  i,  961. 
Trimethylheptatriene.        See        /3C-Di- 

methyl-5-methy]ene-)8e-heptadiene. 
2 :6:6  Trimethylcyc/ohexane- 1  ■  carbinol , 
4-hydroxy-       (Farbwerke       vorm. 

MEISTER,    LVCIUS,   &    BRiJNING),    A., 

i,  412. 

2;  6: 6-  Trime  thyln/c/ohexane  - 1  -  carboxylic 
acid,  4-hydroxy-,  and  its  lactone  and 
ethyl  ester  (Farbwekke  torm. 
Meister,  Lucius,  &  BRiJNiNG),  A.,  i, 
411. 

l:4:4-Trimethyl-5-hexanone.  See  Pulen- 
one. 

2:6:6-Trimethyl';.'/tVo-hexane-  and  -A'*- 
hexene-4-one-l-carboxylic  acids  and 
their  eth}-!  esters  (Farbwerke  vorm. 
Meistek,  Lrciu-s  k  Bruning),  A.,  i, 
412. 

2:6:6-Trimethylcyc^o-A*-hexene-l-carb- 
oxylic  acid  and  its  ethyl  ester  (Farb- 
werke vorm,  Meister,  Lucius,   & 
BrCning),  a.,  i,  412. 

2: 6: 6-Trimethy  Icyc/o- A^-  hexece-4-one  1  - 
carboxylic   acid,   ethyl   ester   (Farb- 

WKKKE    vorm,    Mk.ISTER,    LuCIUS,     & 

But'NiNG^  A,,  i,  317. 
aac-Trimethyl-A^-hexenol  and  its  ozon- 
ide    (Harries    and    Weil),    A,,    i, 
361. 
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2:3:5-Trimetliyl-4-inethylene-l:4-benzo- 

pyran,     7-hydroxy-,     and    its    salts 

(BuLow  and  Deiolmayr),  A.,  i,  609. 
Trimethylnitroaminobenzene,  s-^rinitro- 

(Blanksma),  a.,  i,  566. 
/3^5-Trimethylpentane,  o8-rf('bromo- 

(Mossler),  a.,  i,  2. 
TrimethylcycZopentanecarboxylic    acid, 

i-3-bromo-,     and     its     ethyl     ester, 

and    1-3-as-liydroxy-    (Perkin     and 

Thorpe),^  T.,  144. 
Trimethylc^cZopentanone  and  its  oximc 

and    seniicarbazone    (Wallach     and 

Kempe),  a.,  i,  74. 
l:2:2-Trimethyl-4-isopropylidene-5- 

pyrrolidone     (Pauly  and    Hulten- 

schmidt),  a.,  i,  88. 
4:4:6-Trimethyl-2-wopropyltetrahydro- 

l:3-ozazine  and  its  salts  and  nitroso- 

derivative  (Kohn),  A.,  i,  933. 
2:4:6-Trimethylpyridine  derivatives 

(KoENiGS  and  Mengel),  A.,  i,  527. 
l:2:5-Trimethylpyrrole-3-carboxylic 

acid  and  its  ethyl  ester,  synthesis  of 

(KoBscHUN  ;   KoRSCHUN  and  Trefi- 

lieff),  a.,  i,  264. 
Trimethylsuccinic     acid,     acid     esters 

(Bone,  Sudborough,   and    Sprank- 

ling),  T.,  551  ;  P.,  64. 
4:4;6Trimetliyltetrahydro-l:3-oxfezine 

and  its  salts  and  derivatives  (Kohn). 

A.,  i,  932. 
Trimethyltrimethylenetriamine  and  its 

abnormal    salt    formation    (Einhorn 

and  Prettner),  A.,  i,  978. 
5-Trimetliylvalerobetaine  and  its  deriv- 
atives (Willstatter  and  Kahn),  A., 

i,  560. 
3:7:8-Trinietliylxanthine.  See  8-Methyl- 

theobroiiiine. 
Trinaphthalenesulphohydroxamic    acid 

(Angeli,  Angelico,  and  Scurti),  A., 

i,  311. 
Tri-3-naplitholmethyleneainine  and  its 

derivatives  (Betti),  A.,  i,  581. 
Trinapbthylenbenzene         [decacyclene), 

trihiomo-,  9io?iachloro-,  and  in'nitro- 

(Dziewonski  and  Dotta),  A,,  i,  84. 
Trinaphthylmethane    series,    colouring 

matters  of  the  (Noelting),  A.,  i,  621. 
Trioxymethylene,    action    of   hydrogen 
chloride    on    (Litterscheid     and 
Thimme),  a.,  i,  962. 

abnormal      condensation      of,      with 
aromatic   magnesium   organic  com- 
pounds (TiFFENEAU  and  Delange), 
A.,  i,  48. 
2:4:6-Trioxypyridine  and  its  anhydride 

and  salts,  and  5-alkyl  derivatives  and 

their    3-carboxylic    acids,    and    3:5- 

dimethyl  derivative  (Barox,  Remfry, 

and  Thorpe),  T.,  1742  ;  P.,  243. 


aj87-Triphenyl-a-benzylsulphoneprop- 

ane-7-one  (Posner),  A.,  i,  323. 
a55 - Tripheny Ibutane  (S-)  - dicarboxy lie 
acids,  cis-  and  trans-  (Stobbe  and  V. 
Vigier),  a.,  i,  673. 
oi85-Triplienylbutane-7-one-o-ol,  and  its 
acyl   derivatives  (GoLDSCHMiEDT  and' 
Spitzauer),  a.,  i,  64. 
Triphenylcarbinol,    formation   of,   from 

benzophenone    (Delange),    A.,    i, 

173. 
action  of  hydroxylamine  on   (MoTH- 

wurf),  a.,  i,  877. 
reduction    of   (Agree),    A.,    i,    315  ; 

(Herzig),  a.,  i,  582. 
acetate        (triphenylmethyl       ctcctatc) 

(Gomberg  and  Davis),  A.,  i,  32. 
homologaes,    reduction     of,    to     the 

corresponding      triphenylmethanes 

(Agree),  A.,  i,  315. 
colourless  salts  of  (Lambrecht  and 

Weil),  A.,  i,  877. 
Triphenylcarbinol,     o-amino-,    and    its 

cliloride,     salts,    and     acetate    (v. 

Baeyer  and  Villiger),  A. ,  i,  898. 
di-p-&XQ\no-,  and  its  diacetyl  derivative 

and   methyl   ether,   and  tria.va.mo-, 

methyl  ether  (v.  Baeyer  and  Vil- 
liger), A.,  i,  786. 
^-hydroxy-,    and    its    isomeride    and 

diethyl     ether     (BisTRZYCKi     and 

Herbst),  a.,  i,  44. 
3:4-(^ihydroxy-  (Sachs  and  Thonet), 

A.,  i,  878. 
^rinitro-,  dimorphism  of  (E.   and  O. 

Fischer),  A.,  i,  864. 
tri-p-mtvo-,  and  its  chloride  (GoMBERG 

and  Cone),  A.,  i,  490. 

Triphenylcarbinol-o-sulphon-ethyl-   and 

-methyl-amides  and  their  derivatives 

(Sachs,  v.  Wolff,  and  Ludwig),  A., 

i,  877. 

Triphenylchloroamidine  (Steindorff), 

A.,  i,  452. 
Tripbenylchloromethane,    ^-bromo-,   p- 

chloro-,  and  js-iodo-,  and  their  per- 
oxides (Gomberg  and  Lynn),  A.,  i, 

489. 
tri-p-c\Aoxo-  (Gomberg  and  Cone),  A., 

i,  490. 
Triphenylcrotolactones,    isomeric,     and 
their  reactions  (Japp  and  Maitland), 
T.,  1498;  P.,  206. 
Triphenylcyanidine,      preparation      of 
(Francis  and  Davis),  T.,  260  ;  P.,  21. 
9:9:10-Triphenyldihydroanthracene  and 
10-hydroxy-,  and  its  methyl  and  ethyl 
ethers  (Haller  and  Guyot),  A.,  i, 
660. 
2:5:5-Triphenyl-4:5-dihydro-l:2:4- 
oxadiazole,        4-benzoyl       derivative 
(Stolle),  a.,  i,  102. 
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Triphenyl-ethane  and  -ethylene  (Klages 

and  Heilmaxx),  A.,  i,  488. 
rtW-Triphenylethylcarbamide    (Bttsch), 

A.,  i,  664. 
tsoTriphenylethylcarbamide      and      its 
platinichloride   (Steixdorff),    A.,   i, 
452. 
aj37-Triphenyl-a-ethylsulphonepropane- 

7-one  (PosxEu),  A.,  i,  32-3. 
2:5:6-Triphenylcyc/<?-A--hexene-l-one 
and  its  isomeride  (Wiel.\N"d),  A.,  i, 
432. 
Triphenylmethane   derivatives  (E.    and 
O.  Fischer),  A.,  i,  863. 
and  their  oxidation  products  from 
tetramethyldiaminobenzhydrol 
and    ?n-ethoxybenzoic    acid    and 
its     amide,     methylamide,     and 
dimethylamide  (Fritsch),  A.,  i. 
58. 
Triphenylmethane,    o-araino-,    and    its 
salts,    and     acetyl     derivative    (v. 
B.\EYER    and    Villiger),     A.,     i, 
898. 
|i;-amino-     and    ^-nitro-,     and     their 
derivatives  (v.   Baeyer  and  Vil- 
liger), A.,  i,  308,  786. 
rfi-^-amino-,    diacetyl  derivative    (v. 
Baeyer  and  Villiger),   A.,  i, 
786. 
and  its  di-  and  tetra-acetyl  deriv- 
atives (Vongerichtex  and  Wei- 
linger),  A.,  i,  687. 
«-bromo-,     pentabromide     (GoMBERG 

and  Cone),  A.,  i,  988. 
di-p-hromo-   (Goldthwaite),    A.,    i, 
151. 
Triphenylmethane    colouring    matters. 

See  Colouring  matters. 
Triphenylmethane    series,    reactions  in 
the  ( VoNT.ERiCHTEN  and  Weilinger), 
A.,  i,  687. 
Triphenylmethane-o-carboxylic       acid, 
nicthvl   ester  (Haller  and  Guyot), 

A.,  i.'eco. 
Triphenylmethyl  (Gomberg  and  Cone), 
A.,  i,  653,  988. 

substances  analogous  to  (Gomberg), 
A.,i,  32. 

substituted  (Gomberg),  A.,  i,  489. 

sulphate  (Gomberg  and  Cone),  A.,  i, 
988. 
3-Triphenylmethylhydroxylamine     and 

its  hydrocliloride  aud  acetyl  derivative 

(Mothwi-rf),  a.,  i,  878. 
Triphenylmethylphenylsulphone,         p- 

nitro-  (v.  Bahver  aud  Villuier),  A., 

i,  309. 
l:2:3-Triphenyl-4:2-a-naphtha2aooxazine 

(M.\yek),  a.,  i,  785. 
Triphenylparaleucaniline    (v.    Baeter 

and  Villiger),  A.,  i,  787. 


Triphenylpiperidone    (Mayer),    A.,    i, 

832. 
Triphenylpropenol,    benzoyl    derivative 

(Kohleu),  a.,  i,  596. 
a/37-Triphenyl-a-thiol-benzyl-  and 

-ethyl-propane-7-one8(PosxER),  A.,  i, 

323. 
2:3:6-Triphenylthiol-quinol  and  its  di- 
acetyl derivative  and  -qninone  (Pos- 

ner),  a.,  i,  1030. 
Triphenyl-i^-tolylmethane,    7?-bydroxy-, 

and  its  acetyl  derivative  fBlSTRZYCKl 

and  Gyr),  A..,  i,  315. 
Triplite  from  Ostergiitland  (Hamberg), 

A.,  ii,  744. 
Trisazo-dyes  from  2:4-diaminoacetanilide 

(Farbenfabriken  vorm.  F.  Bayer  & 

Co.),  A.,  i,  700. 
Trithioacetaldehydes,    a-,    $-,   and    7- 

(Drugmax  and  Stockings),  P.,  116. 
Trithioformaldehyde     (Drugman     and 

Stockings),  P.,  116. 
Tri-2'-tolylacetonitrile  (Mothwttbf),  A., 

i,  879. 
Tri-2>-tolylcarbinol  and  its  nitro-deriv- 
atives,    acetate,    and    salts   (Moth- 
wl'Rf),  a.,  i,  879. 

^riamino-,  methyl  ether  (v.  Baeyer 
and  Villiger),  A.,  i,  787. 
Tri-;j-tolylchloromethane        aluminium 

chloride  (MoTHwrRF),  A.,  i,  879. 
Tritolylcyanidine  (Francis  and  Davis), 

T.,  260;  P.,  21. 
Tri-jj-tolylmethane  and  hfxanitTo-,  and 

-sulphonic  acid,  sodium  salt  (Moth- 

AvrRF),  A.,  i,  879. 
Tri-;7-tolylmethyl  peroxide  (Gomberg), 

A.,  i,  489. 
Tri-;>-tolylmethyI-amine,   -aniline,   and 

ethyl    ether    (Mothwurf),    A.,     i, 

879. 
/3-Tri-j>tolylmethylhydroxylamine    and 

its  acetyl  derivative  (Mothwurf),  A., 

i,  879. 
Tropaeolin,  reactions  of  (Schumacher- 

Kopp),  A.,  ii,  101. 
Trnxillic  acids,  o-  and  7-,  bromo-  and 

chloro-derivatives,    and    theii-    esters 

(Kr.wss),  a.,  i,  248. 
Trypsin,    protective  value    of   proteids 

and  their  decomposition  products  on 

(Veunon),  a.,  ii,  626. 
Tryptophan,  formula  of  (Ellinger),  A., 

i,  640. 
Tubercular      spntum,      albumoses      in 

(Simon),  A.,  ii,  64. 
Tuberculins  (B^raneck),  A.,  ii,  195. 
Tubularia,    influence  of    hydroxy  1  and 

liydrogen  ions  on  the  regeneration  and 

growth  of  (Loer),  A.,  ii,  273. 
Tumours,     inorganic     constitu;^nts     of 

(Bekbe),  a.,  ii,  755. 
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Tungsten,  atomic  weight  of  (Smith  aud 

ExNER),  A.,  ii,  822. 
Tungsten  compounds  (Schaefer),   A., 
ii,  178. 
Tungstic  acid  and  manganous  acid, 
complex  double  salt  of  (Just),  A., 
ii,  38. 
complex  compounds  of,  with  organic 
acids  (Grossmann  and  Kramer), 
A.,  i,  850. 
Tungstates,       ammoniacal        double 
(Bkiggs),  T.,  672;  P.,  89. 
Tungsten,  colour  reaction  for  (Frabot), 
A.,  ii,  844. 
estimation  of  (Desvergnes),  A.,  ii, 

783. 
rapid  estimation  of  iron  and,  in  com- 
mercial tin  (L.  and  G.  Campredon), 
A.,  ii,  295. 
estimation  of,  and  its  separation  from 
mercury  (Jannasch  and  Bettges), 
A.,  ii,  517. 
Tungsten  bronzes  (Engels),  A.,  ii,  129. 
Tungsten  steels,   constitution  and  pro- 
perties of  (Guillet),  a.,  ii,  739. 
estimation  of,volumetrically(KuKLiN), 
A.,  ii,  294. 
Tungstic  acid.     See  under  Tungsten. 
Turgite    ores    in   Russia   (Samoiloff), 

A.,  ii,  133. 
Turpentine,       Austrian.       See      Pinus 

Laricio,  Poiret. 
Turpentine  oil,   and    aqueous    alcohol, 
reciprocal  solubility  of  (Vl'iZES  and 
Mouline),  a.,  ii,  709. 
effect    of,    on    the    changes    in    the 
proteids  in  plants  (Leschtsch),  A,, 
ii,  282. 
iodine  absorption  of  (Worstall),  A., 
ii,  370  ;  (Harvey),  A.,  ii,  456. 
Turtle,  African,  localisation  of  iodine  in 

the  (Doyon  and  Chenu),  A.,  ii,  627. 
Tyrosinase  of  Liocilia  Ccesar  (Gessard), 

A.,  ii,  831. 
Tyrosine,  occurrence  of,  in  elderberries 
(Sack  and  Toi.lens),  A.,  ii,  836. 
purification  of.  A.,  i,  476. 
action  of  tyrosinase  on  (Gessard),  A. , 
i,  539. 


U-tube,   new  form   (Nowicki),    A.,   ii, 

555. 
Ultramarine,     constitution     of     (Roh- 

land),  a.,  ii,  487. 
Umbellularia   californica,    essential    oil 

of  (Power  and  Lees),  T.,  629;  P., 

88. 
Umbellulone    and     its     reactions    with 

hydroxylamine      and      semicarbazide 

(Power  and  Lees),  T.,  634  ;  P.,  88. 


Umbellulone  and   its  bromo-derivativcs 

(Lees),  T.,  639;  P.,  88. 
Undecaldehyde     and      its     polymeride 

(Blaise  and  Gu6rin),  A.,  i,  142. 
Undecyl  alcohol  (Blaise  and  Gu^rin), 

A.,  i,  142. 
Undecyl  phenylurethane    (Block),   A., 

i,  152. 
Undecylamine  and  its  iV-acetyl   deriv- 
ative   (Blaise  and    Gu^rin),  A.,  i, 
143. 
Unsaturated  compounds  (Hinrichsen), 
A.,  i,  1012. 
additive     compounds     of     hydrogen 
cyanide  with  (Knoevenagel),   A,, 
i,  1028. 
addition  of  alkali  hydrogen  sulphites 
and  of  sulphurous  acid  to  (Knoe- 
venagel), A.,  i,  1024. 
action   of  potassium   cyanide   on   the 
additive  compounds  of  alkali  hydr- 
ogen sulphites  and  (Knoevenagel 
and  Lange),  A.,  i,  1027. 
reaction  between  organic  magnesium 
compounds  and  (Kohler),    A.,  i, 
595. 
Uracil,    A-mono-     and     4:5-(?i-amino-2- 

thio-  (Traube),  a.,  i,  632. 
Uralitisation,   new  theory  of  (Duparc 

and  Hohnung),  A.,  ii,  621. 
Uramil   and  its  acetyl    derivative  and 
their  salts  (Piloty  and  Finckh),  A., 
i,  820,  824. 
Uranium,  ratio  of,  to  radium  in  some 

minerals  (Boltwood),  A.,  ii,  666. 
Uranium    salts,    spontaneous    emission 
of    light    by    (Becquerel),    A.,    ii, 
221. 
Uranium  carbonate  and  oxides  (Oechs- 
NER  DE  Coninck),  A.,  ii,  566. 
Uranous  salts,  reactions  of  (Oechsner 

DE  Coninck),  A.,  ii,  566. 
Uranyl  double  salts,    solubility  and 
decomposition  of,  in  water  (Rim- 
bach,  Burger,  and  Grewe),  A., 
ii,  264. 
double  nitrates  (Meyer  and  Wen- 
del),  A.,  ii,  130. 
Uranium  organic  compounds  of  quadri- 
valent uranium  (Orloff),  A.,  i,  368. 
Uranium,  estimation  of  (Giolitti),  A., 
ii,  783. 
estimation      of,     iodometrically,     in 
uranyl  compounds  (Glasmann),  A., 
ii,  214. 
Urazole  series,  reactions  in  the  (Agree), 
A.,  i,  270. 
transformations  in  the    (BusCH   and 
Opfermann),  a.,  i,  630, 
Urea,  formation  and  elimination  of,  iu 
man  (Labb6  and  Morchoisne),  A., 
ii,  575. 
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TJrea,  amount  of,  in  the  tissues  and 
blood  of  Vertebrates  (Gr^hant),  A., 
ii,  60. 

of  human  urine  (Moor),  A.,  ii,  192, 
274 ;  (GiEs),  A.,  ii,  192 ;  (Ras- 
kins), A.,  ii,  754. 

nascent  sodium  hypobromite  does  not 
liberate  all  the  nitrogen  of  (Gar- 
nier),  A.,  ii,  300. 

See  also  Carbamide. 
Ureideamlnoazine   and  Ureidebydroxy- 

ozazone  ami    its    barium    derivative 

(Piloty  and  Fingkh),  A.,  i,  822. 
Ureine  (Moor),  A.,  ii,  192,  274  ;  (Gies), 

A.,  ii,  192  ;  (Haskins),  A.,  ii,  754. 
TJrethane,    CjaHj^OiNj,    from    benzoyl- 

glycylaminoacetylazoiraide     (Curtius 

and  Wustexfeld),  A. ,  i,  833. 
ITric  acid,  influence   of  diet,    muscular 
exertion,  and  loss  of  sleep  ou  the 
formation  of,  in   man   (Sherm.an), 
A.,  ii,  62. 

formation  in  tissue  extracts  (ScHlTTEy- 
helm),  a.,  ii,  752. 

oxidation  of  (Behrend),  A.,  i,  950. 

derivatives,  related  to  murexide,  con- 
stitution of  (Piloty  and  Fin'ckh), 
A.,  i,  820. 

and  its  sodium  salt,  absorption  of 
(VAX  Loghem),  a.,  ii,  751. 

behaviour  of,  in  urine,  and  the  effect 
of  alkalis  ou  its  solubility  in  urine 
(McCruddex),  a.,  ii,  358. 

endogenous,  elimination  of  (Rock- 
wood),  A.,  ii,  673. 

relation  between  the  excretion  of,  and 
white  corpuscles  (Williamson),  A., 
ii,  62. 

excretion  of,  administered  in  various 
ways  to  rabbits  (Bendix  and 
Schittenhelm),  a.,  ii,  753. 

effect  of  alcohol  on  the  excretion  of,  in 
man  (Beebe),  A.,  ii,  673. 

influence  of  diet  on  the  excretion  of 
(Pfeil),  a.,  ii,  192. 

influence  of  diet  on  the  excretion  of,  in 
urine,  in  gont  and  in  uric  acid 
arthritis  (Soetbeer),  A.,  ii,  192. 

increase   of  the  excretion   of,   in  cats 
after  administration    of    that    sub- 
stance by  the  mouth  (K anger),  A., 
ii,  193. 
i^-Uric    acid    and    its    potassium    salt 

(PiLOTv  and  Finckh),  A.,  i,  825. 
Uric  acid  bacterium  (Ulpiaxi),  A.,  ii, 

138  ;  (Cinoolani),  A.,  ii,  139. 
Urinary    indican    and     indozyl.      See 

Indican  and  Indoxyl. 
Urine,  the  physical  factors  in  the  forma- 
tion of  (Hatcher),  A.,  ii,  191. 

electrical  conductivity  of,  in  relation  to 
its  constitution  (Long),  A.,  ii,  274. 


Urine,  freezing  point  and  conductivity 

of,  in  pharmacological  experiments 

(Dreser),  a.,  ii,  752. 
calorimetiy    of   (Farkas    and    KoR- 

buly),  a.,  ii,  753. 
lipolytic  power  of  icteric  (Garnier), 

A.,  ii,  62. 
behaviour  of  uric   acid  in,   and  the 

eff'ect  of  alkalis  on  its  solubility  in 

(McCrcdden),  a.,  ii,  358. 
absence  of  neutral  sulphur  in  normal 

(Monfet),  a.,  ii,  62. 
new  toxin  of  (Marino-Zuco),  A.,  ii, 

754. 
nitrogenous    excretion    in,    in    phos- 
phorus poisoning  (v. -Jaksch),  A., 

ii,  192. 
excretion  of  phloridzin  in  (Yokota), 

A.,  ii,  358. 
excretion  of  potassium  in  (Maurel), 

A.,  ii,  62. 
elimination  of  sugar  and  compounds 

of   glycuronic  acid  under  the  in- 
fluence of  traumatism,  and  injections 

of  sugar  into  the  blood   (Cad^ac 

and  Maignon),  A.,  ii,  192. 
excretion  of  uric  acid  in,  influence  of 

diet  ou  the  (Pfeil),  A.,  ii,  192. 
excretion  of  uric  acid  in,  in  gout  and 

in  uric  acid  arthritis,  linfluence  of 

diet  on  the  (Soetbeer),  A.,  ii,  192. 
increase  of  the  excretion  of  uric  acid 

in  cats  after  administration  of  that 

substance  by  the  mouth  (Kanger), 

A.,  ii,  193. 
albumin    soluble   in    acetic    acid     in 

(Patein),  a.,  ii,  599. 
amino-acids    in    (Abderhalden  and 

Barker),  A.,  ii,  753. 
amino-acids  in,  especially  in  cases  of 

gout  (Ignatowski),  a.,  ii,  674. 
chromogen   in,    due    to   subcutaneous 

injection  of  scatole  '(Porcher  and 

Hervieux),  a.,  ii,  577. 
creatine  and  creatinine  in(FoLlN),  A., 

ii,  375. 
proteids  in  (Oswald),   A.,   ii,   358 ; 

(Morner),  a.,  ii,  754. 
amount  of  thiocyanate  in   (Mayer), 

A.,  ii,  423. 
human,  urea  of  (Moor),  A.,  ii,  192, 

274  ;  (Gies),  A.,  ii,  192 ;  (Haskins), 

A.,  ii,  754. 
in  beriberi  (Durham),  A.,  ii,  191. 
of  Herbivora(SALKowsKi),  A.,  ii,  753. 
Urine,    analytical    processes     relating 

to:— 
analysis  of  (Behrendt),  A.,  ii,  218  ; 

(Allen  and  Tankard),  A.,  ii,  596. 
rapid  methods  for  the  physico-chemical 

analysis  of   (Guye  and  Bogdan), 

A.,  ii,  391. 
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Urine, analytical  processes  relating  to: — 

Ehrlich's  diazo-reactiou  in  (Monfet), 

A.,    ii,    63,  194 ;  (Maillard),  A., 

ii,  194. 
reaction  of,  with  resorcinol  (R.  and  0. 

Abler),  A.,  ii,  372,  754  ;   (Rosin), 

A.,  ii,  595. 
detection  of  acetone  in  (Alberda  van 

Ekenstein  and    Blanksma),    A., 

i,  99  ;  (Vournasos),  A.,  ii,  300. 
detection    of   albumins   in    (de   Rey 

Pailhade),   a.,  i,  837  ;  (Dufau), 

A.,  ii,    103,    152  :  (Renault),   A., 

ii,  599  ;  (Bellocq),  A.,  ii,  796. 
sensitive    test    for    bile   pigments   in 

(Jolles),  a.,  ii,  303. 
detection  of  mercury  in  (.Jolles),  A., 

ii,  212. 
detection  of  sugar  in  (Buchner  and 

Mitschermch),  a.,  ii,  834. 
detection  of  urobilin  in  (Schlesinger), 

A.,   ii,    103 ;    (Grimbert),   A.,   ii, 

460. 
estimation  of  albumin  in  (Bellocq), 

A.,  ii,  796. 
estimation  of  ammonia  in  (Demon  ; 

Folin),  a.,  ii,  83. 
estimation   of    bile    salts    in   (Grijn- 

baum),  a.,  ii,  103,  460. 
estimation  of  chlorides  in  (Ville  and 

Derrien),  a.,  ii,  513. 
estimation    of    cryogenine    in    (Cou- 

raud),  a.,  ii,  360. 
estimation  of  dextrose  in  (Behrendt), 

A.,  ii,  96  ;  (Hegland),  A.,  ii,  372. 
estimation  of  glycerol  in  (Herrmann), 

A.,  ii,  595. 
estimation    of    indican    in    (Bouma  ; 

Monfet),  A.,  ii,  102;  (Ellinger), 

A.,   ii,   303;   (Maillard),   A.,   ii, 

500. 
estimation  of  phosphoric  acid  in  (Le 

Clerc  and  Dubois),  A.,  ii,  774. 
estimation   of  proteids  in  (Oswald), 

A.,  ii,  795. 
estimation  of  sugar  in  (Oerum),  A., 

ii,  787. 
estimation  of   sulphuric  acid  in    (v. 

Lengyel),  a.,  ii,  774. 
See  also  Albuminuria,   Albumosuria, 

Alcaptonuria,  Z- Arabinosuria,  Cystin- 

uria.    Diabetes,    Diuresis,    Diuretic 

action,        Diuretics,       Hiematopor- 

phyrinuria,  Indoxyluria,  and  Pentos- 
uria. 
Urobilin,  detection  of,  in  blood,  faeces, 

and  urine   (Schlesinger),    A.,   ii, 

103. 
detection  of,  in  urine  (Grimbert),  A., 

ii,  460. 
Uroxanic  acid  (Sundvik),  A.,  i,  478  ; 
(Behrend),  a.,  i,  950. 


Vacciniiom    oxycoccics,    L.       See    Moss 

berry. 
Vacua,  high,  production  of,  without  the 
use  of  mercury  pumps  or  liquid  air 
(Krafft),  a.,  ii,  164. 
production  of,  for  chemical  distillation 
(Erdmann),  a.,  ii,  20. 
Vacuum  pumps,  apparatus  for  regulating 
the    action    of     (Meunier),    A.,    ii, 
327. 
Valactenepropionic   acid  and    its  salts 
(FiTTiG,    Salomon,  and  Wernher), 
A.,  i,  746. 
Valactenesuccinic  acid,  salts  and  anhydr- 
ide of  (Fittig,  Salomon,  and  Wern- 
her),  a.,  i,  746. 
Valency,   chemical  (Billitzer),  A.,  ii, 
720. 
and  the  periodic  system  ( Abegg),  A. , 

ii,  475. 
liypotheses    of,    and    the    course    of 
chemical  reactions  (Michael),  A., 
ii,  164. 
»-Valeraldehyde  and  its  oxime  (Blaise), 

A.,  i,  370. 
isoValeraldehyde,   synthesis  of,  and  its 
condensation  products  (Cihlar),  A., 
i,  370. 
Valeric    acid,    uranyl    potassium     salt 
(Rimbach,  BiJRGER,  and  Grewe),  A., 
ii,  265. 
Valeric  acid,  yh-diammo-,  and  its  ethyl 
ester,  platinichlorides  of  (Egoroff), 
A.,  i,  217. 
a-dihydroxj-,      salts      (Fittig      and 

LEPi5RE),  A.,  i,  967. 
)3-imino-o-cyai;o-,  ethyl  ester  (Baron, 

Remfry,  and  Thorpk),  T.,  1747. 

See  also  aa-Dimethylpropionic  acid. 

ac-Valeric   acid,    asymmetric    synthesis 

of  (Marckwald),    a.,    i,    221,    470; 

(Cohen  ami  Patterson),  A.,  i,  366. 

t'soValeric  acid  and  its  oxime  and  nitrile 

(Cihlar),  A.,  i,  370. 
Valerolactones,       hydroxy-,       isomeric 

(Fittig  and  LepI'^re),  A.,  i,  967. 
i-Valerophenone,  ^-hydroxy-  (Auwers), 

A.,  i,  66. 
Valeryl  chloride,  o8f?ibromo-  (Fischer 

and  Suzuki),  A.,  i,  771. 
isoValerylacetic  acid,  ethyl  ester,  homo- 

logues  of  (Locquin),  A.,  i,  552. 
Valerylalanine,    ad-dibromo-    (Fischer 

and  Suzuki),  A.,  i,  771. 
?lsoValerylhydrazides,  conversion  of,  into 
heterocyclic   compounds  (Stoll^  and 
HiLLE),  A.,  i,  695. 
iso  Valerylmesit3'lene       (Klages      and 
Stamm),  a.,  i,  303. 
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Valve,    new  glass   (Steixlen),    A.,    ii, 

722,  Sll. 
Vanadic  acid.     See  under  Vanadium. 
Vanadinite,    refractive  index  of  (Bow- 
man-), A.,  ii,  133. 
Vanadiom  in  New  Soutli  Wales  rocks, 
coals,  clays,  &c.  (Mingaye),  A.,  ii, 
420. 
extraction  of,  from  natural  lead  vanad- 
ate, and  preparation  of  some  of  its 
alloys    (Herrknschmidt),    A.,    ii, 
823. 
and  its  alloys,  electrolytic  preparation 

of(Gix),  A.,  ii,  41. 
electromotive  behaviour  of  (Making), 
A.,  ii,  112. 
Vaaadium  salts,  electrolytic  preparation 
of    tervaleut    (Boltemanx),    A.,    ii, 
266. 
Vanadiam    fluorine  compounds    (Mem- 
KOFF  and  Kasanezky),  A.,  ii,  346. 
Vanadic  acid,  action  of  the  halogen 
acids  on  (GoocH  and  Curtis),  A., 
ii,  267. 
action  of,  on  micro-organisms  (Bo- 

korxy),  a.,  ii,  .579. 
colour  reactions  of  (MATia>fON),  A., 
ii,  214. 
Vanadiam  organic  compounds  of  quad- 
rivalent   vanadium    (Koppel    and 
GOLDMAXX),  A.,  i,  7. 
cyano-derivatives  (Petersex),  A.,    i, 
302. 
Vanadiam,  estimation  of  chromium  and, 
vnlumetrically,  in  the  same  solution 
(Campagxe),  a.,  ii,  684. 
separation    of    (Koppel    and    Gold- 

MAXx),  A.,  i,  7. 
separation    of,    from   aluminium    and 

iron  (Glasmaxx),  A.,  ii,  450. 
separation  of,  from  chromium  (Nico- 
lardot),  a.,  ii,  369  ;  (Campagxe), 
A.,  ii,  684. 
Vanadiam  ores,  formation  of,  in  nature 

(Ditte),  a.,  ii,  568. 
Vanadiam  steels,  constitution  and  pro- 
perties of  (GriLLET),  A.,  ii,  266,  664. 
Vanadyl  trichloride,  electrical  conduc- 
tivity of  solutions  of,  in  water  (Aga- 
foxoff),  a.,  ii,  156. 
Vanillideneaminobenzoic  acid  (v.  Paw- 

LKWsKi),  A.,  i,  317. 
Vanillin,  preparation  of  (Froger-Dela- 
piekke),  a.,  i,  808. 
action  of  a  peroxydase  on  (BouRQUE- 

LOT  and  Mauchadiek),  A.,  i,  552. 
oxidation  of,  by  the  oxydase  of  mush- 
rooms (Lerat),  a.,  i,  360. 
Vanillin,   ?«-uitro-    (Hayduck),   A.,   i, 

•33. 
Vaporisation  neutral  curve,  slope  of  the 
(Trevor),  A.,  ii,  538. 


Vapour  density,  determination  of,  at 
high  temperatures  (Emich),  A.,  ii, 
14. 

determination  of,  from  increase  of 
pressure  and  the  accuracy  of  this 
method  as  compared  with  that  of 
known  methods  (Haupt),  A.,  ii, 
646. 

question  of  the  accurate  determination 
of  molecuLir  weight  from  the  (Reix- 
gaxum),  a.,  ii,  645. 

of  hydrofluosilicic  acid  (Baur  and 
Glaessner),  a.,  ii,  119 ;  (Baur), 
A.,  ii,  608. 

of  hydrazine  hydrate  (Scott),  T.,  913  ; 
P.,  84. 

See  also  Density. 
Vapour  pressure  of  acetic  acid  in  solu- 
tion, influence  of  non-electrolytes  on 
the  (Bogdax),  a.,  ii,  109. 

of  liquid  mixtures  in  cases  where  a 
partially  dissociated  compound  is 
formed  (van  Laak),  A.,  ii, 
311. 

of  liquid  mixtures  of  restricted  mutual 
solubility  (Marshall),  P.,  142. 

of  liquid  oxygen  on  the  scale  of  the 
constant  volume  oxygen  thermo- 
meter filled  at  different  initial  pres- 
sures (Travers  and  Fox),  A.,  ii, 
13. 

course  of  the  decrease  of,  for  aqueous 
solutions  (Smits),  A.,  ii,  383. 

and  composition  of  solutions  in 
aqueous  alcohols  (Kablukoff, 
SoLOMOXOFF,  and  Galjxe),  A.,  ii, 
238. 

of  solid  solutions  (Speransky),  A.,  ii, 
237. 

of  sulphuric  acid  solutions  (Bdrt),  T., 
1339  ;  P.,  182. 

in  the  system,  benzene,  carbon  tetra- 
chloride, and  ethyl  alcohol 
(Schreinemakers),  a.,  ii,  311, 
538. 

determination  of,   by  the  method  of 
air-bubbling        (Carveth         and 
Fowler),  A.,  ii,  541. 
Vapours,  ionisation  of,  by  polonium  rays 

(Buhm-Wexdt),  a.,  ii,  694. 
Vapour  tension.     See  Vapour  pressure. 
Vegetable  tibrjs  containing  lignin,  action 
of  sodium  peroxide  on  (Di'SCHET.scil- 
Kix),  A.,  ii,  373. 

matter,  successive  conditions  of 
(Charabot  and  Hubert),  A.,  ii, 
837. 

organisms,  production  and  decomposi- 
tion of  glycogen  by  ( Heinz e).  A., 
ii,  504. 

substances,  estimation  of  the  alkalis 
in  (Neubauer),  A.,  ii,  209. 
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Vegetation,    influence    of    the    carbon 
dioxide  of  the  soil   on   (Demoussy), 
A.,  ii,  286. 
Velocity     of    reactions.       See     under 

Affinity. 
Venom.     See  Poison. 
Veratraldehyde,  6-brorao-  (Decker  and 

(tIKARd),  a.,  i,  1045. 
Veratrine  (cevadine)  and  its  acyl  deriva- 
tives    and     salts     (Fkeund     and 
Speyer),  a.,  i,  613. 
influence  of,  on  muscular  contraction 
(Gregor),  a.,  ii,  273. 
Veratroylfonnic  acid  and  its  salts,  and 

reduction  (Vanzetti),  A.,  i,  249. 
Veratryl  alcohol  and  its  bromide  and 
chloride  (Decker  and  P.schorr),  A., 
i,  927. 
Veratryldimethylcarbinol   (Bj<;hal    and 

Tiffeneau),  a.,  i,  742. 
Verbena,  pigment  of  (Griffiths),  A., 

i,  179. 
Vesavianite,    connection    between    the 
optical   characters   and   the   chemical 
composition  of  (Klein),  A.,  ii,  668. 
Vetches  in  cereal  meal  and  in   human 
food  (Scala),  A.,  ii,  365. 
influence   of  lime   and   marl   on    the 
yield  of  (Ulbricht),  A.,  ii,  509. 
Vibrios,    agglutination    of    (Crenbiro- 

POULO  and  Amcs),  A.,  ii,  363. 
Vinyl     alcohol,     colour     reactions     of 
(Matignon),  a.,  ii,  214. 
cyano-,    and     its    sodium     salt     and 
anilide,  and  compound  with  benz- 
enediazonium    chloride    (Claisen), 
A.,  i,  14. 
Vinylanisoles,    o-,  m-,  and  p-   (Klages 

and  Eppelsheim),  A.,  i,  45. 
Vinylcatechol  methylene  ether  (Klages 

and  Eppelsheim),  A.,  i,  46. 
j(j-Vinylphenetole  (Klages  and  Eppels- 

iIeim),  a.,  i,  46. 
Vinylsulphonic  acid,  arylamides  of,  and 
their  acetyl  derivatives  (Autenrietii 
and  Koburger),  A.,  i,  34. 
Violaceae,  occurrence  of  salicylic  aciel  in 
j)lants  of  the  (Desmouli^res),  A.,  ii, 
282. 
Violets,  oil  of  (v.  Soden),  A.,  i,  515. 
Viscosimeter.     See  Chronostiliscope. 
Viscosity,  studies  in  (Fawsitt),  A.,  ii, 
323,  469  ;  (Rudorf),  A.,  ii,  607. 
relative,  standard  of;  "negative  vis- 
cosity" (Taylor),  A.,  ii,  539. 
relation    between,    and    the     "gold- 
number"    as   determined   by   Zsig- 
mondy  (Mijller),  A.,  ii,  160. 
of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  chemically 
pure  and  atmospheric  nitrogen,  and 
the  change  of  these  with  the  tem- 
perature (Markowski),  a.,  ii,  652. 


Viscosity,  relative,    of   liquids  (Beck), 
A.,  ii,  646. 

of  liquid  mixtures  (Dunstan),  T., 
817;  P.,  117,  248;  A.,  ii,  805. 

of    mixtures    of    phenol    and     water 
(Scarpa),  A.,  i,  492. 
•   of  solutions  (Wagner  and  Muhlen- 
bein),  a.,  ii,  239. 

of  solutions  in  relation  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  dis.solved  substance 
(Blaxchard),  a.,  ii,  805. 

of  aqueous  solutions  of  bromides, 
chlorides,  and  iodides  (Taylor  and 
Ranken),  a.,  ii,  539. 

of  colloidal  solutions  (Levites),  A.,ii, 
471. 
Volatile  matters,  apparatus  for  removing, 

by  a  current  of  steam  (Pozzi-Escor), 

A.,  ii,  554. 
Volcanic  ash  from  Mont  Pelee,  Martin- 
ique  (Colonna),  a.,  ii,   53 ;  (Grif- 
fiths), A.,  ii,  135. 
Voltameter     solutions,     iron     salts    in 

(Bell),  A.,  ii,  155. 
Volume,  metric  standard  of  (Richards), 
A.,  ii,  384. 

of  atoms  and  molecules  (Traxtbe),  A. , 
ii,  384. 

atomic,  of  the  rare  earths,  and  their 
significance  for  the  periodic  classifi- 
cation (Benedicks),  A.,  ii,  384. 

molecular,  of  solid  compounds,  and 
the  relation  of  the  osmotic  pressure 
to  the  depression  of  the  freezing 
point  and  the  raising  of  the  boiling 
point  of  solutions  (Vaubel),  A.,  ii, 
606. 


W. 

Waals's  il'-surface,  van  der.     See  under 

Equilibrium. 

Wall-papers,    estimation  of   arsenic   in 

(Klason   and  Kohler),  A.,  ii,  208  ; 

(Kohler),  a.,  ii,  508. 

Wapplerite  (de  Schulten),  A.,  ii,  134. 

Wash-bottle,    new  (Kob),    A.,    ii,  611  ; 

(Steinlen),  a.,  ii,  722. 
Wash     and    absorption    bottle,    triple 

acting  (Glatzel),  A.,  ii,  20. 
Water,    purification    of,    by   continuous 
fractional  distillation  (Bousfield), 
P.,  49. 
efl'ect  of   Becquerel  rays  on   (Kohl- 

rausch),  a.,  ii,  692. 
action  of  sources  of  w-rays  on  (Meyer), 

A.,  ii,  532. 
history  of  the   electrolysis  of  (Neu- 

burger),  a.,  ii,  11. 
electrolysis    of    (lecture    experiment) 
(Teclu),  a.,  ii,  477. 
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Water  produced   by  concentrated  solu- 
tions   of  certain  electrolytes,  mole- 
cular lowering  of  the  freezing  point 
of  (Jones  and   Getman),   A.,   ii, 
235. 
velocity   of    diffusion    of,    through   a 
seiui- permeable  membrane  (Sebou'), 
A.,  ii,  540. 
action   of  silicon  on,  at  about  100° 
(MoissAN    and    Siemens),  A.,  ii, 
398. 
action  of  sodium  and  potassium  amal- 
gams on  the  rate   of  liberation  of 
hydrogen  from  (Fernekes),  A.,  ii, 
163. 
Natural  Waters  : — 

estimation  of  carbon  dioxide  in 
(Winkler),  A.,  ii,215  ;  (McGill), 
A.,  ii,  367. 
estimation  of  phosphates  in 
(Lincoln  and  Barker),  A.,  ii, 
680. 
Waters  from   the  oolites,  salinity  of 

(Fisher),  A.,  ii,  269. 
lodo-saline  water  of  Castel  S.  Pietro 
deir  Emilia  (Garelli  and  Gokni), 
A.,  ii,  572. 
Streams,  the  automatic  purification  of 

(Rapp),  a.,  ii,  68. 
Spring   and  Mineral    waters,    radio- 
activity of  (Struit),  a.,  ii,  306. 
radioactive     substances     from    the 
deiMjsits   from   (Nasini),  A.,  ii, 
399,  461. 
calculation  of  the  amounts  of  free 
and  combined  carbonic  acid  and 
hydrogen  sulphide  in  (Auebbach), 
A.,  ii,  723. 
in  the  north  of  Madagascar  (G.  and 

P.  Lemoine),  a.,  ii,  671. 
thermal,  radioactivity  of  the  gases 
evolved  from  the  waters  of  (Curie 
and  Laborde),  A.,  ii,  461. 
Potable  or  drinking  water,  sterilisa- 
tion of,  by  bromine  and  chlorine 
(Ballner),  a.,  ii,  68. 
destruction     of     bacteria     in,     by 
aeration    and  by   hydrogen  per- 
oxide (KtJsTER),  A.,  ii,  632. 
estimation  of  the  amount  of  so<lium 
carbonate  necessary  to  precipitate 
lime  and  magnesia  in  tlie  chemical 
purification  of  (Vignon),  A.,  ii, 
292. 
Sea  water,  solubility  of  atmospheric 
oxygen  in  (Clowes  and  Biggs), 
A.,  ii,  392. 
estimation    of    dissolved    gases    in 
(Ruppin),  a.,  ii,  214. 
Service  water,  occurrence  of  iron  and 
manganese  in  (v.  Raumer),  A.,  ii, 
90. 


Natural  Watep^  : — 
Well  waters,  occurrence  of  Crenothrix 

polysjyura  in  (Beythien,  Hempel, 

and  Kraft),  A.,  ii,  279. 
TTnpollnted  water,  absence  of  Bacillus 

coli  in  (Houston),  A.,  ii,  633. 
Water  analysis: — 

portable   outfit  fjr  testing  (Forbes), 

A.,  ii,  517. 
detection  of  Bacillus  entcritidis  sporo- 

geiics     in      (Hewlett),     A.,     ii, 

633. 
estimation  and  separation  of  iron  and 

phosphoric   acid   in  (Causse),  A., 

ii,  93. 
estimation  of  hardness  in  (Auebbach  ; 

Basch),  a.,  ii,  151. 
estimation  of  manganese  in  (Baumert 

and  Holdefleiss),  A.,  ii,  782. 
estimation     of     nitrites     in     (Des- 

FOURNEAUx;  Robin),  A.,  ii,  367. 
estimation     of     organic     matter     in 

(Lenormand),  a.,  ii,  215. 
Water-gas,  uncarburetted,  defects  of,  as 
fuel  for  laboratory  use   (Chikashige 
and  Matsumoto),  A.,  ii,  254. 
Weights,  molecolar,  apparatus   for  the 

determination    of,    by    raising    the 

boiling    point    (Eijkman),    A.,   ii, 

158. 
microscopic    method   of   determining 

(Barger),  T.,  286;  P.,  8. 
question   of   the   accurate   determina- 
tion   of,  from  the   vapour   density 

(Reinganum),  a.,  ii,  645. 
determinations,    freezing    point    and 

boiling  point  experiments  in  con- 
nection with  (Beckmann),  A.,  ii, 

235. 
and  physiological  action  of  the  higher 

fatty    acids,    relation    between  the 

(Meyer),  A.,  ii,  275. 
of  the  permanent  gases,  new  method 

for  tlie  exact  determination  of  the 

(Guye),  a.,  ii,  475. 
of  liquids  (Speyeks),  A.,  ii,  540. 
Well  sediments,  radioactivity  of  (Elster 

and  Geitel),  A.,  ii,  695. 
Whale  meal,  nutritive  value  .of  (Kaoli 

and  Hals),  A.,  ii,  437. 
Wheat,  development  of  (Schulze),  A., 

ii,  765. 
Wheat    bran,   nature  of   the  principal 
pliosphorus    compound    in    (Patten 
and  Hart),  A.,  ii,  509. 
Wheat  flour,  polariscopic  estimation  of 

gliadin  in  (Snyder),  A.,  ii,  624.. 
Wheat  gluten,  proteids  of  (Konig  and 

Rintelex),  a.,  i,  1066. 
Wheats,   relation  between  the  amounts 
of    gluten    and     total    nitrogen    in 
different  (Flevrent),  A.,  ii,  200. 
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{o- Xylene,  Me  •.Me  —  \:2\  m-xylene, 

Wine,  decrease  of  acid  in,  and  the  process 

of  fermentation  involved  (Skifekt), 

A.,  ii,  579. 

enzymes    of    "harsh"   or    "turned" 

(Laborde),  a.,  ii,  278. 
formaldehyde  in  (Mallmann),  A.,  ii, 

521. 
lecithin  in  (Rosenstiehl),  A.,  ii,  688. 
nitrates  in  (Seifeht  and  Kaseueu), 

A.,  ii,  510. 
sulphurous  acid  in  (Keep),  A.,  ii,  636. 
currant,  fermentation  of  citric  acid  as 
a  cause  of  disease  in  (Seifert),  A. , 
ii,  138. 
grape,   chemical    characters    of,    from 
vines  attacked  by  mildew  (Man- 
CEAu),  A.,  ii,  144. 
of  the  Etna  district,  behaviour  of, 
when  testing  for  salicylic  acid  in 
(Spica),  a.,  ii,  299. 
estimation  of  lecithin  in  (Weiricii 
and  Ortlieb),  A.,  ii,  304. 
detection  of  abrastol  in  (Gabutti),  A., 

ii,  787. 
detection  of  salicylic  acid  in  (Spica), 

A.,  ii,  299. 
estimation     of    volatile     acidity     in 

(Robin),  A.,  ii,  521. 
estimation  of  alcohol  in  (Martin),  A., 

ii,  520. 
estimation  of  aldehydes  in  (Mathieu), 

A.,  ii,  521. 
estimation  of  fluorine  in  (Teeadwell 

and  Koch),  A.,  ii,  841. 
estimation  of  glycerol  in  (Zeisel  and 
Fanto),  a.,  ii,  95;  (Guolielmetti 
and  Coppetti),  A.,  ii,  216. 
Wolchonskoite   from  Russia  (Krotov), 

A.,  ii,  420. 
Wolframite  from  the  Black  Hills,  South 

Dakota  (Irving),  A.,  ii,  418. 
Wollastonite    from    Mexico  (Collins), 

A.,  ii,  134. 
Wood,  behaviour  of   sulphites   towards 
(Bucherer),  a.,  ii,  724. 
products  of  the  distillation  of,  estima- 
tion   of    methyl    alcohol     iu     the 
(Stritar    and    Zeidler),    A.,    ii, 
686. 
Wood    fibre,    estimation    of,    in    paper 

(Teclxj),  a.,  ii,  97. 
Wool  fibre,  behaviour  of,  to  certain  acid 

dyes  (Knecht),  A.,  i,  909. 
Worts  to  which   hops   have    not  been 
added,  amount  of  tannin  in  (  Reichard), 
A.,  ii,  585. 


Xanthanic  acid,  constitution  of 
(Hantzsch  and  Wolvekamp),  A.,  i, 
719. 


Me  :  Me-\  :  3  ;  -p-xylene,  Me:Me  =  l  :  4. ) 
Xanthen,    2:3-(^ihydroxy-,    and    its    di- 
acetyl   derivative   (Liebeumann   and 
Lindenbaum),  a.,  i,  765. 
Xanthine    bases,     synthesis     of,    from 
cyanoacetic    acid    (Traube),  A., 
i,  632. 
of    meat   extract   (MiCKo),   A.,  ii, 

101,  793. 
in   yeast  extract   (MiCKo),  A.,   ii, 
459,  793. 
derivatives,    preparation    of    (Boeh- 
aiNGER      &      SOHNE),    A.,    i,    340, 
686,  949. 
honiologues,    chlorination   of    (Boeh- 
RiNGER  &  Sohnk),  A.,  i,  340. 
8-XanthinecarboxyIic     acids,    prepara- 
tion  of  (BOEHRINGER  &  SoHNE),  A., 
i,  949. 
Xanthone,  cZihydroxy-,  and  its  diacetyl 
derivative  (Liebermann  and  Linden- 
baum), A.,  i,  765. 
Xanthonium     compounds      and      tliio- 

(BiJNZLY  and  Decker),  A.,  i,  912. 
Xenon,  spectra  of  (Baly),  A.,  ii,  3. 
Xylamine  salts  (Roux),  A.,  i,  291. 
o-Xylene,    chlorobromo-,     chlorobromo- 
nitro-,  and    chloronitro-derivatives, 
formation  of  (Crossley),  T.,  266; 
P.,  21. 
3:5-fiihydroxy-,   and    its    dibenzoate, 
keto-bromide,  and  diazo-compound 
(Simon),  A.,  i,  406. 
m-Xylene,  5-chloro-2:4:6-^Wnitro-  (Jack- 
son and  Smith),  A.,  i,  803. 
2:4-   and   4:6-c?'mitro-,   and   2:4-   and 
6:4-nitroaniino-,  and  their  acyl  de- 
rivatives (Errera  and  Maltese), 
A.,  i,  307. 
^-Xylene,    w-hexahromo-    (Thiele    and 
Balhorn),  a.,  i,  491. 
2-iodo-  (Ullmann),  A.,  i,  726. 
«-nitro-,  nitration   of   (Konowaloff 
and     Sentschikovsky),      A.,      i, 
657. 
Xylenes,  o-   and  ^)-,  bromo-,  action   of 
dilute  nitric  acid  on  (Konowaloff), 
A.,  i,  657. 
m-5-XyIenol,    2:4:6-<nnitro-,     and    its 
potassium  salt  (Knecht  and  Hibbert), 
A.,  i,  871. 
7)1  5  Xylenolsulphonic     acid,     dinitvo-, 
potassium    salt    (Knecht  and    Hib- 
bert),  a.,  i,  871. 
Xylenyldimethylcarbamide,  nitro- 

(FiscHER  and  Hess),  A.,  i,  196. 
as-Xylidine,  oxalyl  derivative  (Taussig), 

A.,  i,  663. 
4-o-Xylidine,  3:5-(?ichloro-  (Crossley), 

T.,  278. 
as-mXylidine,    phosphorus    compounds 
(Lemoult),  a.,,  i,  380. 
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n«-m-Xylidine   hj'drobroniide   ^erbrora- 

ide,  bromo-  (Fries),  A.,  i,  571. 
7;i-Zylidinesalphomc    acid,    diazotised, 

actiou  of  bleaching  powder  on  (MAUfi), 

A.,  i,  458. 
m-Xylidinoacetonitrile   (Knoevenagel 

and  Klucke),  A.,  i,  989. 
Xyloquinone,  rfihydroxy-  (Fighter  and 

WiLLMANX),  A.,  i,  678. 
Xylosephenylmetbylhydrazone  and    its 

melting  point  (MiJTHERand  Tollens), 

A.,i,  224. 
4-m-Xylylaiiiinobeiizoic  acid,    2-aniiuo- 

and    2-nitro-    (DklStra    and     Ull- 

mann),  a.,  i,  271. 
3.4-»i-Xylylaziminobeiizoic  acid 

(Del^tra  and  Ullm.a.xn),  A.,  i,  271. 
7/i-Xylylene-dianiline   and  -o-   and    -p- 

ditoluidines,        <rtbromo-p-hydroxy-, 

acetyl   derivatives   of    (Auwers    and 

BoNDY),  A.,  i,  1052. 
Xylylenedianiliues,    o-    and    m-,    tri- 

bromohydroxy-,  0-  and  iV^-monoacetyl 

derivatives  of  (Auwers,  Anselmixo, 

and  Uichter),  A.,  i,  738. 
)n-Xylylindigotin,        bromo-derivatives 

(Badische  AXILIX-&  Soda-Fabeik), 

A.,  i,  1020. 


Y. 


Yeast  (VAX  Hest),  A.,  ii,  278. 

from  the  cane  sugar  of  Nicaragua 
(Pozzi-Escot),  a.,  ii,  580. 

poor  in  glycogen,  prepai'ation  of 
(Buchner  and  Mitscherlich),  A., 
ii,  834. 

some  constituents  of  (Hinsberg  and 
Roos),  A.,  ii,  760. 

catalase  from  (Wendeb),  A.,  i,  542  ; 
(Issaew),  a.,  i,  959. 

oxydase  from  (Issaew),  A.,  i,  959. 

behaviour  of  cultures  of  some  races  of, 
at  different  temperatures  in  reference 
to  activity  of  the  enzymes,  length  of 
life,  resisting  power,  and  death 
(Hexneberg),  a.,  ii,  634. 

actiou  'of  alkali  salts  on  (Paulesco), 
A.,  ii,  580. 

actiou  of  the  salts  of  the  alkaline 
earths  on  (Paulesco),  A.,  ii,  633. 

influence  of  carbohydrates  on  the  re- 
lations of  the  gas-exchange  in  (Kol- 
legorsky  and  Zassouchine),  A., 
ii,  68. 

mode  of  utilisation  of  ternary  carbon 
by  (Maz6),  a.,  ii,  581. 

action  of  sodium  fluoride  on  (Arthus 
and  Gavelle),  A.,  ii,  279. 


Yeast,  formation  of  hydrogen  sulphide  by 
(Pozzi-Escot),  A.,  i,  130  ;  (Abelous 
and  Ribaut),  A.,  i,  704. 

dried,  length  of  life  of  (Will),  A.,  ii, 
581. 

press,  detection  of  beer  yeast  iu,  and 
the  introduction  of  a  definite  type 
of  yeast  in  the  manufacture  of 
(Lixdxer),  a.,  ii,  581. 

top-fermentation,  fermentation  experi- 
ments with  (Hardex  and  Young), 
A.,  i,  54.3. 

estimation  of  starch  in  (Wexder),  A., 
ii,  97. 
Yeast  extract,  detection  of,  in  meat  ex- 
tract (NVintgen),  a.,  ii,  848. 

estimation   of  the  xanthine  bases  of 
(MiCKo),  A.,  ii,  458,  793. 
Yeast  ferments  (Shiga),  A.,  i,  1071. 
Yeast    invertase  and  reductases.     See 

hivertase  and  Reductases, 
'Yohimbine  and  its  relationsliip  to  yohim- 
boaic   acid,  and  esters  of  the   acid 
(Spiegel  and    Auerbach),   A.,   i, 
521. 

two   colour  reactions  of  (Meill^re), 
A.,  ii,  101. 
Yttrium,  preparation  of  metallic,  and  its 

alloys  (Siemens  &  Halske,  Aktien- 

Gesellsch aft),  a.  ,  ii,  40. 


Zeophyllite  from  Gross-Priesen,  Bohemia 

(Pelikax),  a.,  ii,  349. 
Zinc,  deposition  of,  from  zinc  chloride 

dissolved  in  acetone  (Pattex),  A., 

ii,  732. 
spectrum  of  (Hamy),  A.,  ii,  377. 
complex  ions  of  (v.  Euleb),   A. ,  ii, 

11. 
action  of  dry  hydrogen  chloride  dis- 
solved in  anhydrous  benzene  on  dry 

(Faxk  and  Waters),  A.,  ii,  403. 
action  of  certain  solutions  on  (Smith), 

A.,  ii,  486. 
action  of,   on   the  sodium  tungstates 

(Hallopeau),  a.,  ii,  663. 
Zinc  alloys  with  aluminium  (P^cheux), 

A.,  ii,  404. 
with    copper     (Shepherd),    A.,    ii, 

662. 
with  magnesium  (Boudouard),  A.,  ii, 

732. 
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ERRATA. 

Vol.  LXX  (Abstr.,  1896). 

Part  I. 
Page     Line 
302       1 5     for  ■' '  Phcnylorthohydroxyheitzylcarhinol "  read 

"  a- Phenyl -y-o-hydraxyphenylpropyl  alcohol. 
302       16      ,,    "OHC6H,CH.,-CHPhOH"  re<wi 

"OHCeHjCHa-CHa-CHPh-OH." 

Vol.  LXXXII  (Abstr.,  1902). 

Part  I. 

266      10,  13,  15,  16,  18,  19,  21,  26,  30,  33  for  "glucosamine"  read  "glucamine." 
266       23     for  " Bcnzylideiicglucosajniiw^'  read  " Benzylidcnegliccamiiie." 
266       25      ,,    "  Gliccosainiiia:arbamidc"  read  "  GliUMminecarbamide." 

"OHCH:CHCO— C-C6Ho(OH)3" 
690       12*    ,,  I  II  II  read 

CH:CHCCOCH 

"OH-C  =  CH-CO— C-CeHaCOH),." 
I  I  II 

CH:CHC-CO-CH 
26  \ 

698      II  J.;,  "  CioHA-  "  read  "  -Ci.HA-." 

3*J 

2*    „  "•Cj„H5(OH)0,-";r«rf"-Ci,H5(OH)0,-." 

844       19      ,,  " amide'' re&d  " ethyl  ester." 

Part  II  (Index). 
Page     Col.     Line 
787         i         35   /or  "glucosamine  "  rcrwZ  "  glucamine." 

866        i  5     ,.    "  Benzylideneglucosamine  "  rcfu?  " Benzylideaeglucamine." 

922        i  before  line  23*  insert  "  Glucamine  derivatives  (Roux),  i,  266." 

922        i  7*  delete  "derivatives  (Roux),  i,  266." 

Collective  Index,  1893—1902. 
Part  I. 

561       ii  6*  for  "glucosamine"  read  "glucamine." 

Vol.  LXXXIV  (Abstr.,  1903). 

Part  I. 
Page        Tine 
485     16*  k  15*    for  "phenyl  o-phenoxybenzoate "  read  " o-phenoxybenzoic  acid." 

*  From  bottom. 
LXXXVI.  ii.  80 


ERRATA  {continued). 

Part  II. 

Page  Line     Col. 

123  6            ] 

770  9        ii  J- /or  " Allen "  rmrf  "Allan." 

847  19        iij 

227  9    /or  "Crendiropoulos"  rcocJ  "Crendiropoulo. 

604  24-25  ,,   "carbon  dioxide  "  read  "carbon  monoxide." 


Vol.  LXXXVI  (Abstr.,  1904). 

Part  I. 

Page  Line 

14        4    /or  "3373"  read  "3673." 

84  18     „    "C36H9Cl6"rea(^"C36H!,Cl3." 

276  22      ,,    "111  "read  "211." 

315  13     ,,    "Carbon  Dioxide"  read  "Carbon  Monoxide." 

416  17      ,,    "  6-nitro-d-hydroxy-2^cresotic  acid"  resid  "  6-7utro-2-cre3otic  acid." 

504  15*    „    "CH2Pr/3-CH2-CH2-CH(C02H)2"read  "CH2Pr^'CH2-CH(C0.2H)2." 

^„       iQ*  ("    " quercitol "  read  " quercetin. " 

600        5  after  "  Co7npt.  rend.,  1904,"  insert  "  138." 

620       19*  for  ' '  Clausen  "  read  ' '  Klauser. " 

631        4*    ,,    "  3 :8-Diphenyleneazone"  read  "3 :8-DiaminodiphenyIeneazone." 

713        4      ,,    " d-mcthyl-4t-acetoxyethylpyrazo7ie-l-carboxylamide"  resid 

"  S-niethyl-i-acetoxyethylpyrazolo7ie-l-carboxylamide." 
726       16      ,,    "  2:2' :5:5'-Tetramethylbenzene"  read. 

"  2:2' ■.5:5' -Tetra7nethyldiphenyl." 

740  3*    ,,    "NHPh-CHg-CHa-O-COBz"  read  "NHPh-CHa-CHa'OBz." 

741  11      ,,    "NPhBz-CHg-CHa-OCOBz "  read  "NPhEz-CHg-CHa-OBz." 
860      12*    ,,    "Abstr.,  1895,  i,  411"  read  "Abstr.,  1895,  i,  339." 

872       17      ,,    "  tetrabroniodiiiitrodiphenylniethMne "  read 

' '  tetrabromodinitrodihydroxydiphenylmetha'iw" 
994        4*  after  "  hipparaffin  "  mseri  "(3-benzoyldiaminometliane)." 
1065  16  k  21  for  "  Diazo  "  read  "Disazo." 


141 

17* 

165 

10* 

196 

19* 

221 

15* 

221 

14* 

221 

13* 

221 

12* 

221 

12*&11 

Part  II. 

for  "Nut-bearing"  read  "Useful." 
, ,    "  combination  "  read  ' '  combustion. " 
,,    "Hayastie"  read  "  Ha YASH I." 
,,    "methyl  cyanomethylacetoacetate "  read 

"methyl  cyanoacetoacetate. " 

,,    "methyl  cyanoethylacetoacetate "  read 

"  methyl  cyanopropionylacetate. " 
, ,    "  methyl  cyanopropylacetoacetate  "  read 

' '  methyl  cyano-n-butyrylacetate. " 

,,    "ethyl  cyauomethylacetoacetate "  read 

"ethyl  cyanoacetoacetate." 

*  ,,    "ethyl  cyanoethylacetoacetate"  read 

"  ethyl  cyanopropionylacetate." 

*  From  bottom. 


ERRATA  (continiied). 

Page     Line 
221       11*      /or  "  ethyl  n-cyanopropylacetoacetatu  "  rearf 

'  *  ethyl  cyano-u-butyrylacetate. ' ' 
,,    "ethyl  cyanoisopropylacetoacetate "  read 

' '  ethyl  cyanotsobutyrylacetate. " 
*  ,,    "propyl  cyanoniethylacetoacetate  "  read 

"propyl  cyanoacetoacetate. " 
, ,    "  amyl  cyanomethylacetoacetate  "  read 

"amyl  cyanoacetoacetate." 
,,    "formation"  read  "combustion/' 
,,    "306""  read  "230°." 
,,    "Amylene  Chlorohydrin  "  rrad 

"DimethyKcr/.-amyl  benzoate  Hydrochloride.'' 
,,    "  Kaufmaxn  "  read  "  Kauffmann." 
,,    "F.  I.  Poynton"  read  "F.  J.  Poynton." 
„    "R.  H.  Elliott  and  W.  C.  Sillar"  read 

"  R.  H.  Elliot,  W.  C.  Sillar,  and  George  S.  Carmichael." 
,,    "  R.  H.  Elliott"  read  "  R.  H.  Elliot." 
, ,    "  Amyleine  "  read  ' '  Dimethylamino^f  ?•<.  -amyl  benzoate. " 

, ,    "  Margales ' '  read  ' '  Margueles. ' ' 

Index. 

Line 

I*  for  "27S"  read  "723." 
26*    ,,    ^'Deolk,  BeuTw"  read  "Beni,  Bruno." 
21      ,,    "amylene"  re«<:?  "dimethylaininotert. -amyl  benzoate." 
24      ,,    "  amylene  chlorohydrin  "  rea(^ 

" dimethylaminotert. -amyl  benzoate  hydrochloride." 

*  From  bottom. 
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